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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


For a full oxi)Ianation of the Various sounds indicated, so« the Key to Pronunciation in Vol. I. 


5 os in ulo, fate. 

iii “ “ Honato, ohaotio. 

6 “ " Rlaro, oaro, and as o in thoro. 

& " “ am, at. 

X “ “ arm, father, 

i “ “ ant, and final a in America, annada, etc. 
a " “ final, regal, pleasant. 

» “ “ all, kl 
5 ' " “ ovo. 

5 “ “ elate, evade. 

X " “ end, pot. 

S “ fern, nor, and as { in sir, oto. 

0 " “ agency, judgment. 

1 " “ loe, qmet. 
i " “ quiescent, 
i " “ ill, fit. 

8 “ “ old, sober, 

5 " " obey, sobriety. 

6 '* “ orb, nor. 

6 “ “ odd, forest, not. 

0 “ “ al.()m, earol. 
el “ “ oil, i)oil. 

8S “ “ f(M)d, f(Mtl, and a« u in rude, rule. 

OB “ " house, mouse. 

11 “ *' use, mule. 

4 " " unite. 

1 “ “ out, but. 

It " “ full, put, or as 00 in foot, book. 

5 " " um, bum. 
y “ “ yet, j^d. 

B " “ Spniiisli llalmna, (Idnloba, where it is like 
Miiglisli tt but made with the Ups alone. 


dt as in chair, choose. 

D “ “ Spanish .•Umodovar, pulgada, where it Is 
nearly like t/i in 10nKli,sh then. 


It u 

tt tt 
ti 


m 

Owiwan Landtag ^ 

J in Spaninh Jijona, g in BpatUHh gila; lik« 


' oh in Gcr. aeh, etc. 


g 

u 

a _ 

English k iii hue,1)ut stronger.' 
hw “ wh in which. 

K " ck in German ieh, Atbmeht « g in German 
Arenslwrg, Mecklenburg, eto. 

" in sinkCT, longer. 

" “ sing, long. 

" “ French bon, Bourbon, and win the French 
EtamfNw; here it indicates nas^isinit of 
the preceding vowel. 

“ “ shine, shut. 

“ “ ibnis), thin. 

" " tUi'i), (his. 

*' s in uure, ud • in plessure. 


i) 

ng 

N 


■h 

th 

tm 

lb 


An ifKWteophe H is somet!mc.s used M in tiVl 
(ttil)Ii'), lvfi/>"iii (clinsiu), to indinitf the etkkm of 
a vowel or its reduclion to » m«fo murmur. 


For foreign sounds, tin* neanwt ISttgl»4l eqiiiva* 
lent is generally mseil. In any ease where a special 
symlml, as o, u, k, n, is used, tiiosc unfamiliar with 
thoforcign sound indicated may Hubsli tutu the Eng- 
lish sound ordinarily indicated by tim letter. For 
a full description of all such sounds, see the artioln 
on PRONUNCIAITON. 
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'BiQOK'EXjMA'JSnSl, brgk'el-xaHn, iBoJaii 
(18G6- ), A German xmiversity 

E rofcasor and aeronaut. He was 
orn at Wiosbaden, Germany, and 
was educated at the local gymna- 
sium and at tUe universities of Mu- 
nich and Erlangen. He became professor at 
the University of Halle, chose photo^chemistry 
as a specialty, and on this subject wrote several 
books. He also mado more than 80 balloon as^ 
cenHions, taking many first priaes in aeronautics 
—•among them several offered by the German 
Emperor— and writing Wir Luftftchiff^ (1909). 
The Aeronautic and Alpine society o£ Berlin 
^ctod him a member. 

"BROeX/WSf (Mon9 Rrueterun MeUl^wm of 
the axK^ient Bomans), popularly known as the 
Blooksbergt The higlu^t suinmit of the Itarz 
Mountains. It is HitiiRte<) in i^ruHsia, about 20 
lailes weslHiouthwcst of llalbersladt, and hag an 
elevation of 3747 f(H»t above sea level. The 
mountain is very frcMjuently veiled in mist and 
is celebrated for the phenomenon kxiown as 
the BnxchmgiMneHt (%]^ctre of the Brocken'), 
^fhich is nothing moro than the shadows of 
men, houees, and other objects thrown upon 
the misty caKterii horizon by tho light of sun- 
set. The mountain is very much frequented 
on account of too views obtained from its suni- 
mlt* which has a hotel and observatory, and is 
rcaclwd Iw a rsUway lino couHtru(‘ted in 1898.. 

BB.OOKES, brhk^Ss, BijtTHOU) HniNniom 
(1080 ■17-17). A Gorman poet, bom in Ham- 
burg. Ho studied at tho iuuv(‘rHitieH of Hallo 
and Leyden and traveled ext<‘nHiv(‘ly. In 1724- 
20 ho and his friends published 7)ct hitriot (4 
voK). A puHHion oratorio set to iuuhic by a 
score of compoHorH, including IDlndel, mado him 
famouH. In his works ho turns, with a Himplo 
religiouH faith, from tho stilttul eonveniional 
poetry of Iuh day to tho appreciation of nature, 
tlien hut slightly umh'rstood. PariicuUrly de- 
seirving of <*.itation is Ms collection JrdischvH 
Vcr^nilgm tn (hit (9 vqIb., 1721-48), which 
shows tho intluence of tho Milton, ami 

Thomson; new abridg(*d ed. by Stlehler (1887). 
Ito translated Pope's J^hmy on Man and 
son's Bewtonit* ('onsult A. Brandi, JOT. Brockim 
(Innsbruck, 1878). 

BBOOKET (Fr. Irocart^ from OF. hme, Fr. 
hr<xtA«, spit, tine; cf. OF. dim. of hroc). 

A book name of c<*rt}un South American deer, 
booausc their antlers arc simple spikes liko 


those of a yearling stag. (See Aimjara.) They 
inhabit Brazil, are of”‘small size, heavy form, 
and arched back.” There are four species, form- 
ing the subgenus Ooassus, and varying from 19 
to 27 inches in height. One is the Brazilian deer, 
or guazu-viva {Chassus nemorivagna) , and is 
brown, each hair being tipped with white. An- 
other is the guazu-pita {Coassua rnfus). A 
closely allied form is tho diminutive venada or 
pudu {Pudua humilis) of tho Chilean Andes, the 
smallest of all deer, with spike horns only 2^^ 
inches long. See Punu. 

BBOOK^TT, Linus Pieepont (1820-93), 
An American author. He was born in Canton* 
Conn., and in 1843 graduated at the Yale Medi- 
cal School, After a few ;^cars of practice in 
his profession he devoted himself exclusively to 
literary pursuits, was connected, as editor or 
contributor, with many magazines, and pub- 
lished, among other works, a Hintory of Bmoa>> 
tion (18,^0) ; Philmthropio Rettulia of ths CivU 
Wcf (1864) ; Lighta and Shadom of iha drtai 
MaootUon (1866; reprinted as Scouts, Spies, and 
XCcroes of the Orcat OMl War, in 1892 and 
1911) ; Men of Our Day (1868) ; The Year of 
Battles (1871); Bpidomio and Contagious Dis- 
eases (1873)*, Tho Or cat Metropolis (1888). 

BBOCKHAXTS* brttk'hous, FErKparon; Aa- 
N0W> (1772 1823). A German publisher, bom 
in Dortmund, tho founder of the Leipzig firm 
that boars his name. The encyclopflodia with 
which he is chiefly a880ciat(*d (Brockhaus's Kon- 
versationshLemkon) he purehasc^d incomplete in 
1808, after it had b<‘en in progress for 12 years. 
He completed in Altcnburg a first edition in 
1811, and a second was begun in 1812. Tho busi- 
ness was removed to Leipzig in 1818, and book 
publishing was undertaken on a large scale. 
Brocklmus’s sons and grandsc^ who succeeded 
him, have carried JBHOneereations-LetsiJoon 
througli 14 ^itioiiSi itid 3iave conducted with 
success similar enterprises, notably Krsch and 
Gruber’s gigantic Allgemeino Bnsyklopddie (167 
vols. since 1818, incomplete). The fifth edition 
of the Kldnes KonocrsaHons-Lmikon appeared 
in 1910 (2 vols.). Consult If, K. Brockhaus, 
F. A. B,, sfin Lehm amd Wirhm (3 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1872-81) 5 and tlio same author’s Die Firma 
K A. B. uon der Bcffrhndung his aim hundsrU 
fdhrigen Juhilfhtm, 1805-1905 (Tiidpzig, 1905). 

BBOOKHAUS, Hermann (1800-77). A Ger- 
man Orientalist, the third son of Friedrich Ar- 
nold Brockhaus. Ho was born in Amstertom 
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BBODEBICK 


BBOOKBOBT 

atid was educated in Leipzig, Gottingen, and 
Boim, wmpleimg his stndioa in Paris and Ox- 
ford. Ill 18r‘h) ho was called iia assistant pro- 
fessor at J(nia. Two years later lie hecamo 
lecturer at Leipzig, and in 1848 was elected 
professor of Sanskrit language and literature 
there. His works include tlie first five hooks of 
the gi'oat collection of fairy tales of Soinadeva, 
Kathdaariifirtfiara (‘The Ocean of the Flow of 
8t()ry,’ 18:in-(J0) ; an edition (1845) of the play 
l*rabo<fhachandrodaifa (‘The llise of the Moon 
of Intelligence') of Krishna and a criti- 

cal edition of the lAedcr dc$ Ildfia (3 vols., 
1854-00). In 1841 he proposed the plan of 
printing Sanskrit works in the Latin alpbahet, 
and he did in other ways to inercaso 

interest in and knowh'dgo of tlie Oriental lan- 
gimgCH. lie prep'an'd tlie first European glos- 
sary of the Av(‘Mtan languag<‘, which was ap- 
p<‘tRhMl to an (‘dition of VmdUUld ^dde (Leip- 
zig, 1850). In 1855 he became editor of Krsch 
and Gruber’s Allgcuicmo EnsifldapiUlWy and pre- 
pared vols. Ixii to xeix of that work. Jn 1S5;5 
ho founded tln» ZvUt^idn'ift dvr dvuiHvhvn mor- 
gvnUindifivhni avsvHarliaft, in which he pub- 
lished niiiiKTous arti<des r<*lating to the lan- 
guages of India, Arabia, and Persia. 

BBOCK^OBT. A village in Monroe Go., 
N. V., 18 tniles west of Rochester, on the Erie 
(hinal and on the New Vork Central and lhids(»u 
lUver Railroad (Map: New York, 0 4). It i» 
the seat of a Sttite normal school. The vtllage 
is tho centre of a fruit-growing and agrieiiltural 
r(‘gion, and manufactures shot’s, canned goods, 
pianos, piano cases, triu’tors, sprayitig outfits, 
tflohes, clocks, etc. The water works are owued 
by tlu^ village. Pop., 1000, xm\ IDIO, 5570. 

BBOCK'TOK. A city in Plymouth Go., 
Harass., 20 miles south of Boston, on the New 
Vork, New Haven, uml Hartford Railroad (Map: 
MassachuKt^itH, M :t). Tts mnimfactaircs iiielmh‘. 
shoes, ksts, meclmnies; tools, rubber goods, fur- 
niture, paper boxes, pianos, (*ic, 'I'he city bus 
a public lilmary of alamt (K),0()0 volumes. First 
settled in 1700*, and orighmlly a part of Uritlge- 
M’ater, Broektou was incorporated us ilie town 
of North Bridgewater in 1821. Its present name 
was adopted in 1874, atnl a city ehurter sinuired 
in 1881. Tim government is administered by 
a mayor, cleete<l annually, and a bicameral city 
council. Tho e\ei*u(.ive appoints the license eom- 
missioners, ami, with the eoncurreTmi of the 
board of ahleniun. the board id health, memhera 
of tho policj* <lep!ivlnient, and trustocH of tho 
public library. Other ollh*ials. c'Xcepting tho 
school committee which is chosen by popular 
ckmtion, arii scdectcd by the councih Pop., Iftfifi, 
27,204; IfiOO, 40,058; 1010,55,878; 1018 (local), 
55,000. Consult Kingman, HUiory of Brodkttm 
(SynicuRO, 1805). 

BBOCK'VILLE. The capital of L<H»d« Co., 
Ontario, Canada, taking its namo from Gem Hir 
Isaac Brock (q.v.) ; on the left hank of tlm Bt 
Lawrtmee, about 50 uiiles below Kiugston and 
125 southwest of Montreal (Maps Ontario, J 4)* 
It Is an important. railway and coumnuTinl <sm- 
tre, Ixdng a division p<iliit of the (Jrnml Trunk, 
and the southern iermitms <if the Ottawa ami 
Broekvlllc branch of the Camulian Ihudfte and 
of tho Broekville, \V»'sipt»vt., and Northwestern, 
and a p<»rt of call for Bt. Lawrence Hleamers. 
4 manufactures stoves ami hardw'are, steam 
engines, agricultural muehinery, carriages, etc., 
and has an (‘xiensivt* trade in and butter. 

Broekvllle has a larg<* asylum for the insane. 


tAVo well-c<]Uipped hospitals, and is the si'at of a 
United States consulate. Pop., 1001, 8040; 1011, 
0874. 

BBOCK'WAY, Howaed (1870- ). An 

American musician and composer, born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1870. After pianoforte 
studios with H. 0. C. Kortheuer from 18S7 to 
1880, at the age of 20 he went to ^ Berlin, 
where he continued liis instrumental studi(‘s with 
Barth, and composition with O. B. Boise. At the 
age of 24 he had composed a Hympliony (op. 
12), a ballade for orcbestra, and a violin and 
]dano sonata (op. 0) ; as well as a cavatina for 
violin ami orelu^stra. Tlu’se, togetluT with otluw 
])iaiio solos, were givim at a cotu’crt of Brock- 
way’s own works in Fc’bruary, 1>505, at the 
B<‘rlin Sing-Akademie. A few months later be 
retunu'd to N(‘w York, where be rcmiaim’d until 
HMKl. In H>08 00 he was ])rof(‘SHor of eompo- 
siiion at the P(‘abody Instituti^ in Baltimore. 
Thereafter he* made’ X(*w' Ye>rk his re’shhaiee. 

BBOCKWAY, ZKmu.0N Rkkd (1827- ). 

An Amerie'an pe‘nole)gist. 1I(‘ was horn in Lyme, 
Conn., April 28, 1827. In 1850 he entere’el up<m 
]>riH{m Hervie‘<’*at the OonneK'tient State Prison. 
Tlienee ho went to Albany Go,, N. Y., a« deputy 
ttuperintemdent of tho pemitemtiary, and in 1B54 
he'canm supeufintenelent of the Monrm^ County 
(N. Y.) Penitemtiary. In 1851 he took ehargft 
of the Ifouso of (’orre'ct ion. Ih’tredt, Mieh„ vvhhdi 
position lie gave’ up in 1875 te» assume* the 
Huperlnttmde'ncy eif flu* New Verk Btate* ilefeinna- 
tory at Elmira. TlPm position he re^.igne‘d In 
10(i0. In 1808 he wjih ele’e’te»d pn’sidenf of the 
National Prison Assewiatiem of America, and 
was lumorary presieh’nt of the* International 
Prison (kmgre’ss mee’ting in Washington In 10 10. 
lie WHS ele’cti’el maye>r of Elmira in 1005. Mr* 
Br<K‘k way's fame' as a prison re'former re'stH 
largely up<m his w<u*k in introducing the in- 
elederi’uinate' Ht*nt<‘m‘<' at the* Elmira Reformatory* 
Tho HUe*ee*HS of the ind<‘te*rinitHite semtenw In 
this institution was largely h-spemsilde for ita 
wide ;u*e’i‘ptsm(M‘ hi othe*r prisons. Consult Ida 
heieik. Viflii VviirA of NVrmVo (Ne’W York, 

1012). Hee* Ei..\iUU RKFottMA'roWY ; PKNontmy. 

BBO'nEBICK. Daviu Gonmiurnt (1820-50)* 
An Amerh'iin pedithdaiu He \vas horn in Wash- 
ington, the son t»f n stomH’uttew : but early 
nmvesl with Ids fathe’r to New York City, wheif^ 
in* attemle’tl the* puldie seditHils and afterward 
learned Ida father^ traeh'. lie then kept a grog 
sheip for some* time, Is'enim* prominent ns a 
leaner of the rougher t»l<*ment In Tawmiitny, and 
was chosen foreman of a v<du«tN*r ftre-ettgina 
company, which had a conshlcrabU* pt»Utieat In- 
fluence* Ho neverthcloHs d<*vot«*cl much of his 
time to private study aiul hy his moral habits 
ami Ids personal Inte’grlty earni*d the rt*sp<H*t tif 
the hett^^r elewnent In the city* In 1845 ha falhst 
to M<H*ure a cov<*te»d e*h»efi«m i<» CeaigresH, and 
ihnH’ ye^ats labT removed te» Gnlifornia* where 
he Siam lM‘(»nine tlte nM'ognized leader i>f tm<» of 
tho two fuetloim inUi wideh tlie Demoendie party 
In the State was then iliviiled. He was a mem 
her of the GuUfonda ihnisUiuthmnl tNmventhm 
in IH'IO, and served two teniiH in the State 
SUmate. for part of tla* iiine as pre.Midifm otlicer* 
In 1855 la* was elected to, tlie United States 
Benato and s<Hm became conspicuotis for Ids op* 
position t»o tlie aditdssion of Kansas under the 
Js'compton UoUKtitutioii. lii IHoO be tmik an 
active part In a nmeorims piditicul cntiipaign in 
California, and, challcngisl at its clone by Judge 
Tarry on accotint of ct*)kuin strictures in one of 
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lus spcocliefl, he fought a duel on September 13, 
in which he was fatally wounded. His death 
under such circumstances caused a deep sensfi^- 
tion in the East as well as in the West and was 
generally attributed to the animosity aroused 
among slaveholders and their political sym- 
pathizers by Broderick^s unyielding opposition 
to the further spread of slavery, especially in 
Kansas. 

BRODEEIP, brod'rip, William John (1789- 
1859). An English lawyer and naturalist. He 
graduated at Oxford, studied and practiced law, 
edited law reports, and was for 34 years a Lon- 
don police magistrate. Ho was devoted to science, 
and wrote the zoiilogical articles for the Penny 
Cyolopccdia. He published Zoological Recrea- 
tions (1848) and fjcavcs from the Note-Book of 
a Naturalist (1852). He was secretary of the 
Geological Society for many years. His groat 
conchological collection is in the British Mu- 
seum. Consult Berger, W, J. Broderip (Paris, 
1859). 

BBOBETTB, brft'dSr', Louis Philippe (1802- 
). A Canadian statesman, born at Beloeil, 
Quebec, lie was educated at the College of St. 
Hyacinthe and at Ijaval University. In 1884 he 
was admitted to the bar and in 1801 was elected 
as a Liberal to the ITouse of Commons, retaining 
his seat until appointed Speaker of the House in 
loot. 1 x 1 lf)04 he became Minister of Inland 
Beveuue in the cabixu^t of Sir Wilfrid Lauricr 
(<|.v.),and two yi'ars later was appointed Minis- 
ter of Marine and VisUeries, in which capacity 
he did much to improve conditions of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence tliver. He also introduced 
It^gislation which prevented the American To- 
Imeeo Company from establishing a foothold in 
Canada. In 1907 and 1911, respectively, ho was 
a delegate to tho Colonial and Imperial confer- 
ences in I.iOndon, and in tho former year was 
nHSOciat<^d with William Stevens Fielding (q.v.) 
in negotiating tho Franco-Canadian Treaty. 
Upon tuo establishment of a Canadian naval ser- 
vice In 1010 he became its head. Canada was 
represented by him at tlio Imperial Bcfc'nsc Con- 
ference in London (1909), and at the North 
Atlantic Fisheries Conference held in Washing- 
ton in jmrsujuu'o of Tho Hague Tribunal’s deci- 
sion. In 1911 he was appointed a judge of the 
Supremo Court of Canada. 

BBOD'HEAB, JoiIN BOMHYN (1814-73). 
An American historian, born in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Ho removed with his parents to New York 
(’ity in 182(1, graduated at lUitgers Collego in 
1831, and in 1835 was admitted to the bar, but 
soon abandoned the practice of law and devoted 
his aitiuitiott almost entirely to the study of the 
hist4)ry of Now York. For sovcnil ycurs after 
1839 ho was connected with the United States 
legation In Holland, and w'hile IIuto was ap- 
pointed (1841), in pursuance of an act of the' 
New York LcgislatuiT, to procure and iranscrilxe 
doeurrumts in European arehives relating to the 
history of the State, lie devoUMi himself to this 
task with great energy axul suceeinled in col- 
h^eting more than 6900 documents, many of 
which had hei'n previously unknown to his- 
torians. **The shii) in which he came bac.k,” 
says iianerofi, “was more richly freighted with 
new maUwial for Aim* r lean history than any 
that ovf^r <*roHs<Hl the Atlantic.” Tho documents 
wen^ prlnied by the States under the editorship 
of O’Chillnghan and Fernow, as Ihmmants Rc- 
fating to the Colonial History of tho Btatc of 
Norn York (U vols., Albany, 1850-8(1). From 


1840 to 1849 Brodhead was Secretary of Lega- 
tion in London, George^ Bancroft then being the 
United States Minister to England, and from 
1853 to 1857 he was naval officer of the port of 
New York. His reputation rests chiefly on his 
History of the State of New York (2 vols., 1853- 
71), which is notable for its thorough scholar- 
ship, its candor, and its painstaking accuracy, 
and which, though left incomplete, remains the 
standard work for tho period covered — 1009-91. 
Brodhead also published An Oration on the Con- 
quest of Ncio Nctlwrland (18()4) and an address 
entitled Gorernnicni of Sir Edmund Andros over 
New England (1807). 

BBO'DIE, Alexander Oswald (1849- ). 

An American army officer, boim in St, Lawrence 
Co., N. Y. He graduated from West Point and 
was appointed a first lieutenant of cavaliy in 
1875. Two years later he resigned, engaged in 
tho cattle trade in Kansas, and later took up 
mining and engineering in Arizona. During 
this period he was a second time enlisted (1883- 
84), serving in two Indian campaigns. At the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War he be- 
came a major in Theodore Boose velt’s “Rough 
Riders,” saw fighting in Cuba and elsewhere, 
an<l was promoted to be lieutenant colonel. In 
1902 he was ap])ointed temporary Governor of 
Arizona; in 1905 he became assistant chief of 
tho Record and Pension Office (rank of major) 
and then military secretary (lieutenant colonel), 
and in 1907 adjutant gt'ncral. 

BBOBIE, Sir Benjamin Cotjjns (17.83- 
1802), An English surgeon. Ho studied imder 
Sir Evorard Home at St. George's Hospital and 
%va8 surgeon there, having pro.viously h'etured 
both on anatomy and atirger^L In 1810 ho was 
elected to the ftoyal Society, in 1811 received 
its 'Copley medal for physiological papers, and 
in 1868 was elected pn^sidemt. lie became pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy in the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1810, and laior president. 
He was attending phj^siejan to George IV. 
William IV made him sergeant surgeon (1832) 
and a baronet ( 1834 ) . He was sergeant surgeon 
to Queen Victoria. He was one of the loaders in 
England of the opposition to homooopathy and 
to Gall's “phrenology.” His work on diseases of 
the joints promot'd conservajiivo treatment and 
decreased the freiimmcy of amputations. Ho 
was aii able di«giioMti<*iaii and a cool steady 
Hiirgeon. but his passion was prevention of dis- 
ejise. He wrote two volumes of Psychological 
Inquiries (1854; 1862), His professional pa- 
pers,'* with his Autohiographyf wore ooUocted 
(1866) by Hawkins. Consult Aeland's biography 
(London, 1864). — His son, 8 ik Hknjamin Ck)L- 
LINS BRODTB (1817-80), became o.miiu‘ut us a 
ohemifit and studied particularly the constitution 
of carbons. In 1856 he was elwfced Aldrichian 
professor of chemistry at Oxford, his Alma 
Mailer. 

BBOIKEICK, W1T.LIAM 5?t. John Fremanhjd, 
Viscount Midlkton (1856- ). An English 

stattmman. He gra<l\uit(Hl in 1879 at Oxford, 
sat as a Conservative for West Burroy from 1880 
to 188.5, and for the Guildford division of Burrov 
after that year until 1906. From 1886 to 1892 
he was financial secretary to tho. War Office. In 
1896-98 he was Und(*rH(H‘,rotary of State for War, 
and in 1898 was appointwl Undersecretary of 
Btatii for Foreign AfTalrs, He was Secretary of 
State for War in 1900, and his inanagmnent of 
the War Office during the South African War 
was criticised. In 190.3 ht* was made Bi*cretary 
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of State for India, He^ siij>portcd Lord Kitch- 
onor in his controversy with Viceroy Gurzon, 
which led to the latter’s resignation in 1006. 
3EIc became an alderman of the London County 
Council in 1007, 

BEOD^SKY, AdolB’ (1851- ). A Eus- 

sian violinist. He was born at Taganrog in the 
Province of the Don Cossacks, studied under 
llcllmcsberger in Vienna, and became a memb('r 
of the Hcllmesberger quartet and of the orches* 
tra of the Koyal Opera in Vienna. Subsoqiumtly 
be undertook a concert tour, pursued further 
study under Laub in Moscow, and in 1875 was 
appointed an instructor in the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. He iKicame director of the symphony con- 
certs in Kiev in 1870, in 1882 a professor m the 
Leipzig Conservatory, and in 1801 an instnietor 
in Sdiarwonka's Conservatory and concert 
master of the Symphony vSoeiety of New York. 
In 1805 he was appointed director of tho EoVal 
College of Music in Mancdiester, Kngland. He 
appeared in concert with great suc<‘<‘ss in 1881- 
82 in London, Vienna, Paris, and Moscow. 

BEOBY, br^'dt (vSlav. pL of 6ml, fortl, re- 
ferring to tho swiiTiips around it). A town in 
the Austrian (hownland of Galicia, about 68 
miles cast-nortiieast of Lemberg, not far from 
the EuBsian frontier (Mapt Austria, J 1). Al- 
though its commercial iinportiiuco has been on 
the decline for Rcvcral yiMirs, due to tho with- 
drawal in 1879 of its charter as a free commer- 
cial city, it still rc^mains a leading exchange 
knart between Austria-Hungary and Kussia. Tho 
chief articles of eommerco are grain, wool, cattle, 
furs, feathers, and agricultural implements, its 
trade being almost entirely in the hands of tho 
Jews, who constitute two-thirds of tho popula- 
tion. Pop., Mi), about 17,600; 1900, 17,S(K>; 
1910, 13,688. 

BEOBZllsrSKl, br6d-zAtt'skft, EAZluaciBEZ 
(1701-1835), A famous Polish poet. He was 
born at Krolowka (Galicia) and rewdved a 
military training. Having joined the artillery 
corps a little l^cfote 1812, it was his lot to par- 
ticipate in tho (lisaHtrouH Napoleonic invasion 
of Kusflia. In 1813 he was takim prisoner by 
the Prussians in the battle of Lc'ipzig. Thew 
years later, on being liberated, h(‘ settled at 
Warsaw and devotoa himwelf to tbe study ox 
comnnrativc lltcrnture. Tliroiigh his maKtery 
of (Jcrman, he soon bmmo ihoroughly familiar 
witli tho works of flchlller, Goethe, and their 
contomporaries. In German, too, he read 
sponreu By 1822 he had acquired so profound 
a knowlt'clgc of the world's literature as to Im- 
Come lecturer on Polish. Gorman, and MngHsh 
writers at the University of Warsaw. Even 
befonj this hU fame had been made by the 
pubHoatlon of two volumes of poems, espeeJany 
tho idyllic a narratiwj poem (modeled 

somewhat aft(*r (Jortiie'H /fermann and Bornihea) 
dealing with tin* lift* Polish pt^asaiilry and y**!. 
full or delicate stmtiment, which is sHll mm-h 
jt'sd* lndet‘d. Hrod/.iieiki Was the first wriW in 
Poland to discard classical Utorarv moibdH for 
the everyday life of tho people all alsmt him: 
h« was a Polish Wordsworth, as It were, mak- 
ing a new path in his native literature, fie 
knt*w life as uhdl as hooks and gtive a most 
wholeHointdy fresh imtntlsc^ to modem PoUah 
llterntun*. Besbii^s his original writings (of 
which the <dght-volu!nc tnlltion published at 
Wurnnw In 1872 71 is probably Uie ho 

has ndtletl greatly t-o Polish literary culture by 
translatioim of tho liooh' of ./o6 and the drainas 
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of Schiller. Unfortunately tho revolution of 
1831 interrupted his literary labors. Disap- 
pointed with the outcome of tho Polish insur- 
rection, he became a Mossianist, expressing the 
belief in one of his later works that **the Polish 
nation Is tho Copernicus of the moral world.’ 
For an account of his life and work, cottsult 
Arabashin, Kaz'lmict'Si Urodnnaki (Kiev, 1891). 

BEOFFEEIO, brof-fa'ro-b, An(iei.o (1802- 
60). An Italian poet and publicist, born at 
Castelnuovo-Calci'a. In 1834 he established the 
TorUi\^c, and from 1849 to 1856 ho 
edited the radical dvUa Lihcrtit, Impris- 
oned for liberalism in 1831 ami 1846, he was 
from 1848 until his death a nuunber of the 
Parliament of Piedmont and atdiieved distinc- 
tion as nn opponent of Oavour. A prnllnc 
author of historical and ]>oliiical works and of 
memoirs, ho still lives in his dialect fJai^oni 
pirmonifiiu which are gtKxl relh‘(‘tion» of tho 
idt^alism of the revolution. Oonmilt IL hlbranel, 
A. Brofforxo g il atw tvmpo (Asti, 1898), and 
trnnslatioti of I witei t^mpi by L. W. (I/>ttdnn, 
1861), 

BEoaiilB,br6ny«', AoTHtxu CitAUbfis L^iowos 
ViOTon, Duo m (1785-1870). A French states- 
man, Ho was born in Paris, Nov. 28, 1786, 
The family was PiedmonU'se, b\it had won 
distinction In the amies of Fran(*t>, otic of iU 
m(wlH‘rs obtaining tho rank of marshal under 
IjOttis XTV, und another holding flic post of 
commander in chief und<‘r Louis XVi. The 
father of Achillc tlied in 1794 nn tho gitllloiine, 
but left tho injunction to his son to nnaaln 
faithful to Tdln'rty even though she was un- 
grateful and unjust- ^HTis father murdered, hla 
mother in prison, his property condscated and 
plundered, tho young Do liroglio drst anpeara 
in lift' in wooden Rhoi‘« and a red cap of lllmrty, 
hogging an assignat.'’ Ilia mother having cs- 
onTJod and remarried, Broglie wus carefully edu- 
cated by his stepfather. Marly in llft^ h« was a 
memher of Napoleon's Uottneil of Stat<s and was 
detailed by the h'mpen>r on rt(iV(»rul <iiplotnAtlo 
miHsiouB. Broglie entered tho House t^f P<H»ra 
Itt 1815* just before he was 39 years old. At 
the trial of Marshal Ney he al<me had the muir- 
ago to speak and vtde ae<iulUal on tho 
ground that the Marshal was not guilty of pn>- 
nieditated treason. During the Ib* i*»ii ho 
acted with the doctrinaires, of whom was 

the ablest re[»reMfntnti\'e. Tn 1810 he married 
Mme. de ^taidV daughter AllsTtine. Alsmi tho 
.^nnu* time he Wame the ally of Clarkson and 
AVillierforee in the nnttslavery cause. In L<n»ls 
Philijipe’s first, enhinct he was Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship, and In 1832 suecmhsl Oaslmir 
Pdrier as Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1835 
he WttH the head of iht^ cslilm^t. At this tlmo 
the rt‘striHiv4* SeptivnUcf T^iws werw pnsse<ly al- 
thouj'li Brivrlie hud long advocnttsl greater fhHt- 
<l«m ft»r fill* press, Hls ministry felt hw^ause of 
his deshv to indemnify the I nited Stntis for 
shipping losses tinder Nupnleoii, Hiding henido 
the King whim KieMchi's nttenipt «m the life of 
I-rmls railippo wns made. HrogHe received one 
of tho bulhdH through hiu coat collar, lie re- 
tired |>ennanently frotu public life in 1836. 
Tlnmgh not in otflee, Broglie preserved through 
life close personal and ptdiiicnl friendship with 
Ouisot, who nuMle him Andmssndor to Kugbtnd 
In 1847, Tlio overthrow of the constittiiionaf 
monurehy In 1848 was n s»werc blow to the 
Ihike; hut he ermsenfed to sit in the ItepufdicHn 
assenihlies and lals^red to <*ottnU»raet what ho 
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deemed to be tbe evils of universal suffrage and 
to avert the coup d^4tat which he saw was 
impending. When it came, he was conspicuous 
as one of the bitterest enemies of the Imperial 
regime, though he admitted that an canpire was 
*'the government which the poorer classes of 
France desired and the rich deserved.^' His last 
20 years were devoted to philosophical and 
literary pursuits, as the result of which he pub- 
lished JBcHtB et discours (Paris, 1863). With 
regard to the future he said, “I shall die a peni- 
tent Christian and an impenitent Liberal.’^ He 
was a member of the Academy and other so- 
cieties. He died in Paris, Jan. 26, 1870- Con- 
sult Guizot, Le duo de Broglie (Paris, 1872) 
and Broglie, Personal Reminisoenoes of the Late 
Duo de BrogliOi trans. and ed. by Beaufort 
(London, 1888). 

BBOGLIH, Jaoqxtes Viotob AiiBEBT, Dtro de 
(1821-1901), A French statesman and his- 
torian, son of the preceding. His publication, 
in 1846, of a brilliant study, SysUme religieuw 
de Leibnitz^ brought him the place of Secretary 
of KmbasHy at Madrid and later at Borne. After 
the Bovolution of 1848 he defended the temporal 
power of the Pope and moderate constitutional 
liberalism in the Rmme des Deux Mondes. Then 
followed in 1853 his Etudes morales ot UttS- 
raircs, and from 1850 to 1866 his Eistoire de 
VEglise et de V Empire romam au TV* siMe 
(6 vols.), which gave him his seat in the French 
Academy in 1862. In 1870 he succeeded his 
father as Duke, and the following year was 
elected to the National Assembly. In 1871 ho 
was also appointed Ambassador to Groat Britain, 
but was recalled by Thiers the following year. 
When Marshal MaoMahon assumed the presi- 
dency in 1873, the Due d^ Broglie became Premier 
and held the ollice until May 16, 1874. In 1876 

was elected Senator and resumed the leadership 
of tlve reactionary parties r and in 1877 he was 
again Premier for a few months. He achieved 
greater distinction as a historian than as a 
Btatesman. Among his works, other than those 
mentioned above, are: SouucraineU pontificate 
et la Ubert4 (1861); Le secret dM roi: corre^ 
spondanoe scordte dc Ijouia JCV (1878); Marie 
Thdn\se imp^.rotruu: (1888) ; Mdmoires de Talley- 
rand ( 181)1 ) . Couriult Tagniea, Le due de Brog- 
lie, m MOOT (Paris, 1902). 

BBOGMO, brC/lyd, lUimio (1814-92). An 
Italian statesman and author, born in Milan, 
and (Curated at the universities of Tcrona and 
l^avia. He took part in the Bevolution in Lom- 
Imrdy in 1848 an<l was a|)j)ointc(l S(Hu*(‘tary of 
the Provisional (3overiiment, In 1856 he xmb- 
lislied 25 IcilcTs to Count Oavour *‘On the In- 
come Tax'* {Dv,lV imposta fndla rmdita, Turin, 
2 voIh.). n<i was a moinlxT of Parliament from 
1861 to 1870, and from 1807 to 1809 was Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. His works include: 
Btudii K^)Stilnzionali (1800) ; Delle forme parla- 
mrntari (1805) ; Vita di Federico il Orandc (2 
vols., 1874 -70), 

BB.OOT7E, brOg (Scotch, from Gael, hrdg, 
shoe, hoof). A rudely forim^ Spt^ies of shoe of 
many vnri(‘tit*H, formerly used by the aboriginal 
Irish a ml the Scottish llighlaTiders. The name 
has luHm ap])Hed to a modern kind of shoe with 
a hob-nailed sole. It is also applied to the 
p«*cnnar pronunciation of English that distin- 
guishes natives of Ireland. See Shoes anu 
H tiOE Manufactube. 

BBOBCABT, brd'ttw', MAniSLEiOT (1833- 

1900). A FjMinoh actress, born Oct. 21, 1833, in 
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Paris, the daughter of Augustine Suzanne Bro- 
han (1807-87) and the sister of Josephine 
F61icit4 Augustine Brohan (q.v.), both well- 
known actresses. At the age of 16 she entered 
the Conservatoire, from which she was gradu- 
ated in 1850 with the first prize for comedy. At 
her d4but the same year on the stage of the 
Com4die^ Frangaise, she created the part of 
Marguerite in Les contes de la reine de Eavarre, 
by Scribe and Legouv4, and made a great success. 
She was elected a sodotaire in 1852. Except for 
a two years' absence in Russia (1856-58), as a 
sequel to her unhappy marriage to M. Mario 
XJehard in 1854, she continued at the Theiltre 
Frangais till 1886, when she retired. Besides 
her successes in the classic repertory, notably as 
Elmire in Tartufe, and Sylvia in Le jeu de 
Vamour et du hasard, she created leading parts 
in a number of new plays, among them Par 
droit de conqu^te, Les doigts de f^e^ and Mves 
d^ amour, Les caprices de Marianne, Le lion 
amoureux, by Ponsard, and Le monde ou Von 
s^ennuie, 

BBOHAK*, Joi^Ephinb FEticiriS AtJGUSTlira 
(1824-93). A French actress. She was bom 
Doc. 2, 1824, the daughter of Suzanne Brohan, 
also a well-known French actress, who died in 
1887. Augustine Brohan, after distinguishing 
herself at the Conservatoire, made, in 1841, a 
brilliant d4but at the Theatre Frangais, as 
Borino in Tartufe and Lisette in Rivaux d’euX’ 
m€mc8. In 1842 she was elected a member of 
the company. Among the many plays in which 
she made her reputation were: be mariage de 
Figaro f UAjoare; Le bourgeois gentWwmmej 
Le malade imaginaire j La vieillesso do RichO' 
Ueu; Lee arisiocraiies ; La famillo Poisson, 
She was the author of several of the short dra- 
matic pietes, known as Provorbes, for private 
representation, and was famous for her witty 
sayings, such as her parody of Rohan's cele- 
brated motto, “Co(juette ne veux, soubretie ne 
daigne, Brohan suis." She succeeded !^chel as 
professor at the Conservatoire. In 1866 shia 
retired from the theatre, owing to an affection 
of the eyes, and soon afterward became tbe wife 
of M. Edmond David de Qheest, who died in 
1885. 

BBOIlIRTG (OF. Iruiller, to boil, roast, 
probably from bruir, to roast; cf. Ger. brUhon, 
to scald). A convenient and expeditious mod,e 
of cooking small piecoa of meat by laying therd 
on a gridiron over a bright fire or even on the 
coals themselves. The latter is perhaps tbe, 
most primitive mode of preparing meat for 
eating, as may be supposed from the ease and 
sim]>fieity with which it is managed. Broiling 
is, in fact, a quicker sort of roasting. The albu- 
men of tho outside being sealed up at once, 
the meat is rendered extremely nutritious, and 
therefore, this process is much to bo recommended. 

BBOKE, ISiR Pinitp Bowes Veue (1770- 
1841). An English admiral He went to sea 
at tho agt^ of 12, entered the navy in 1702, and 
in 1806 became captain of the Shannon, whi(;h 
lus discipline brought to a high state of elli- 
ciency. In 1813 (Juno 1) he defeated tho 
American frigate Chesapeake, commanded by 
Capt. Jam(M5 Tjawrence. Ho was permanently 
disabled during thq engagement, but was mado 
a K.C.B. for his victory. Consult Brighton, 
Memoir of Admiral Sir P, B. V, Broke (2 vols., 
London , 1866 ). See Chesapeake, The. 

BBCFKEB BOW. A city and tho county 
seat of Custer Co., Neb., 80 miles from Grand 
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Island, on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Bailroad (Map: Nebraska, K 3). It is the 
centre of a productive farming and stock-raising 
district, and has bottling works and a creamery. 
The water works are owned by the city. Pop., 
1000, 1375; 1010, 2200. 

BBOKBN HEABT, TnE. A tragedy by 
John Ford, first acted in 1020 at Blackfriars by 
the king’s servants, and published in 1033 in 
(quarto, under the pseudonym ‘‘Fide Honor, 
with a dedication to William, Lord Craven. It 
was rejirinfced in 1811 in Weber’s collection of 
the author’s works (2 vols.). 

BBOKEN HILL. A mining town of Yan- 
cowinna Co., Now South Wales, Australia, 925 
miles northwest of Sydney, 208 miles northeast 
of Adelaide and 10 mih*s east of Silverton (Maj): 
New South Wales, A3). The town is built on a 
ridge 150 feet above the plain, and has one of 
the richest silver l()d(‘s in the world. It has 
been worked since 1884. The export of silver, 
lead, gold, copper, and tin in the district in 
1000 exceeded 10,000,000. In that year it pro- 
du(u‘d 27 iJer cent of the lead output of the 
world. Pop., 1003, 27,100; 1011, 30,072. 

BBOKBN WIND. See Hkavks. 

BBOOB:EB (originally one who uses, man- 
ages, handles, OllG. hrUhhcn, AS. hrUoan^ ME. 

hroh'vn, (1(t. braiwhen, to use. For a 
similar development, ef. Clor, Miiklcr^ broker, 
from makcliiy to act as broker, allied 

to Dutch maken, to mak(‘; also Cer. handcln^ to 
deal, bargain, from i/and, luuul — i.e., from 
‘‘handling”). An agent employed to make bar- 
gains and contracts betweem other pi'rsons in 
matters of trade, comm(*ree, and navigation for 
a compensation, eommonly called brokerage. 
Wlien a broker is <‘mploy<'d to buy or sell goods, 
ho is not intrusted with tlu» custody or possession 
of tliem and is not autliorixi'd to buy or sell in 
his own name. In this r(‘spect ho dilTers from 
a factor. A broker is strictly a mlddhmian, or 
intormediato negotiator between tin* partie.s; 
and for some purposrs ho is treated as the agent 
of both parties, but primarily he is deemed 
miTcly the agent of the party by whom he is 
originally enijiloyed. As soon as the negotiation 
is eoneluded lie makes a memorandum thereof, 
a copy of wUieli he gives to each party. Brokers 
are of various sorts, such as bill and noU^ 
hrokt^rs, stock brokers, iasuranco brokt'rs, m<‘r- 
ehandise brokers, nMnl-estato brokers, ship 
hrokc'rs, and the like. 

The insurance broker is to bo distinguished 
from tlie ordinary insurance ag«mt, who repre- 
sents and acts for the insurer; the broker is 
either the agent of the insured or a middteimui 
hi'tweim the insured and the Insurer. His busi- 
ness is that of procuring insurance for those 
who choose to avail ihemselves of his servioeSi 
and from any company which he or the insured 
may aelwt. Bee Insusanck. 

BBOIOEBG, hniii/h^ric (for 
tlm fort or hill on the Brahe). The oapltal of 
the administrative district of the same xu^me, 
in tho Ihmssian Provinoo of Boson, situated <m 
the Bralie, about 6 mllw from its junction with 
the Vistula and (19 mih^s northeast of Powm 
(Maps Prussia, H 2). Its position on the Brom- 
bt*rg Canal, built by Frederick U, which coim*»et» 
the Oder and the Elbe witli the Visiuk, and on 
the fierlin-Danslg Kailway, makes it an impor- 
tant centre of trade, principjilly in lumlM*r, Hour, 
heather, coal, and wistl. 'Hie prineitMi.1 artlcl<« 
of manufaoturo are vebictlss. furniture, soap, 


candles, alcohol, and snuff. There arc also brew- 
eries, distilleries, iron foundries, locomotive 
works, and dyeing establislnnents. It is gov- 
erned by a municipal council of 36 meiniiers, 
who elect an executive board of 14. (See Pbuh- 
SIA, Government,) On account of its strategical 
position there is always a large garrison sta- 
tioned there. Bromberg was foundt‘<l by tlie 
Teutonic Knights. It became part of I’russia 
in 1772, at tlie time of the first partiticiu of 
Poland. Pop., 1890, 41,000; 1900, 52,154; 1910, 
57,585. 

BBOME, Richard (c.l590-c.l652). A minor 
English dramatist. lie was a servant to B(‘u 
Jonson and is mentioned in tho Introduction to 
Bartholomew Fair, He w'as aceust'd of gather- 
ing up for Ins own us<^ his master’s “swt'cpings/’ 
He wrote 24 popular plays, tlie, best of wdiieh 
are: The \ or them Ijaee (1632), The i^paratfue 
Garden (1640), The Citj/ and The Jovial 
(Uww, or the A/errj/ Beij^fare (Hrst acted, 164J), 
remarkable for its presentation of tlie joys of 
vagaliondage. Fiftetm were eoiiu'dies, original 
in plot, and with striking and realistic char- 
acters. With Tliomas Hey wood (<pv.) he wrote 
Tho Laic Bancashiro (1634), based on 

a contemporary trial for witchcraft. His dra- 
matic works were published, in 3 vols., in 1873. 
(•onsult Andrews, Hiehard Bromc: .4 k^tudi/ of 
Jm Bife and Works (New York, 1913). 

BBOKE GBASS ( Neo-La t. bromus^ (Jk. pp6^ 
/MSf bromoSf kind of oats, from bibrti* 

skeinp to cat), Bromm, A genus of annual or 
perennial grasses nearly allied to tho fi'seutt 
grassi^s. Tlit^ro are about 40 species, mostly 
found in tlie north ti‘mp(‘rHte jsoms altliough 
some are found in South Anu^rica. Home of the 
species an^ of consideralilo economic importance, 
while otlit»rs are troublesome winids. The bromo 
grasses grow uyioii light soils and are quite re- 
sisiaiit to drought. On this last account siwera! 
species are iiighly vahunl in tlie semi-arid re- 
gions of the Great rkins, where they furnish 
considerable hay and forage. One of tlie btwt 
for tills purpose is iht* smooth hr<une grass 
{Bromns inevmis). This speeii^ is a native of 
lOurope, grows to a height of 2 to 5 feet and, 
being perennial, soon eumplrLdy occupies the 
land to the t*xelusion of all other pkiits, A 
somewhat similar spwies is the annual, Htdira- 
derV hrome grass, or rescue grass {Hromus 
unhhides) ^ of Houtli America. In some of tlie 
Houthern States it is considered one of the best 
winter grasses for pasturages Bromua ereetns^ 
a native of southern Europe, is considert*<l a 
valuable grass for dry Uim'stone rtglons. The 
soft brume grass (Hromus motUn) is a native 
of England and introduced into the United 
Htatcm. It has soft, downy leavi^ whicli are 
readily **aten by cattle, but neither the quality 
nor the quantity of the herhage is very high* 
11m seeds of this snd other sp4«e(««s have been 
reputed to k* potmmous, hut ilu^ evidence is 
not eonelnsive. 

The giant hrome grass (Browns itlmnieus) 
largiMuitountof fmhler in F.nghuiil, hut 
cattle do not sewn to I'^dish it. Hromus semti* 
nuHf caikfl “rye hrome,” ‘*eliesH,” ami **elieat,” is 
a trouhlmmte wmd in Helds of wheat and rye. 
The m^ds retain their vitality for a hmg tiine 
and fr<M]Uently appear in grain fields wlo^re 
from some eattw^ the ceri*al ims d(*stroyed. 
To this fact tlie somewhat commem k^Kef that 
“wheat turns to chi‘at“ is to Is^ attributed. Thai 
there k no foundation for such an idea is f^osily 
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demonstrated. A number of species are very 
ornamental, and Bromus hrisscEformis is some- 
times grown for winter bouquets. 

BBOME^IA (after the Swedish botanist 
Bromel), A genus of monocotyledonous plants, 
the type of the family Bromeliaceac (q.v.). The 
bromelias are West Indian ' and Brazilian in 
origin, but some have been introduced into other 
countries for the fibre they yield. Bromelia 
pinguin, called the wild pineapple, is a very 
common species. It is valuable as a hedge 
plant, the rigid, spiny leaves resisting perfectly 
the attacks of animals. The leaves are very 
numerous, 5 to 6 feet long and 2 inches wide, 
tapering gradually to the tip. Another and 
perhaps more valuable species is Bromelia syTr 
vestris. It has leaves 3 or 4 feet long and 
inches in width. Tlie fibre of this is believed 
to be superior to that of Bromelia pirnguin. The 
fibre of a number of other species has been more 
or less favorably reported upon, but so great 
is the confusion of the species that their botani- 
cal origin cannot be definitely stated. The fruits 
of Home of the wild species of Bromelia are used 
for varioxis purposes. 

BBOMEXIA^CEiE ( for derivation see 
Buomklia). The pineapple family. An order 
of mostly st<nnloss monocotyledonous plants, or 
witli short stems, and rigid, channeled, and often 
spiny, fli'shy leaves in rosettes. The fiowors are 
borne in panicles or racemes on flower stalks 
springing from the cluster of leaves. As a rule 
the three-i)arted flowers have highly colored 
bracts subtending them. There are about 40 
genera and 400 species belonging to this order, 
most, if not all, of which are indigenous to 
tropical America. Some are terrestrial plants, 
living in dry situations, but most live attached 
to trees, not as parasites, but as epiphytes, 
and they form a very conspicuous feature of the 
flora of Brazil and olsex^mere. The leaves of 
many are channeled above, and as they overlap 
below they hold considerable water in. their fun- 
nels or pitchers. This habit and their abundant 
se<^d make thorn especially adapted to their 
epipliytic method of growing. In the water cups 
or ftumels are founa all sorts of d4bris, and m 
Venezuela a species of bladderwort (Utrioularia) 
often grows m these situations. These plants 
oftem send out roots, but it is considered doubt- 
ful whether they have much use, aside from aid- 
ing in attaching the plant to its support. Some 
species show especial adaptations for the reduc- 
tion of transpiration from their loaves. Tliis is 
secured by tne presence of a thickened cuticle, 
or by covering the leaves with . peculiar scales, 
r<*ndoring the loaves scurfy. In the case of the 
common Spanish or New Orleans moss 
landeia unneoidea), which, hangs in such pe- 
culiar bunches from the trees of the Southwn 
States, the stems are reduced to threadlike 
strands of a grayish color, covered with scales. 
From this plant is obtained much of the so-calM 
luair us(^ in mattresses add furniture. To this 
order belongs the pinoaj>plc (q.v.), which is 
useful for Its fruit as well as for the fibre 
which is secured from its leaves. This fibre is 
useful for many purposes, and the finer qualities 
make the pifia cloth of the East Indi<‘H. This 
is often confused with “grass cloth,” from which 
it can be distinguisluni by microscopical (exami- 
nation; the pifia fibre is said to be without any 
twist. Pita fibre is obtained from Bromelia 
eylventrie, a nn»mb(»r of this order, as well as 
from other plants. According to Wittmack’s 


classification, the chief genera of this order are;^ 
Bromelia, Ananas, BUlhergia, JEchmea, Pit- 
cairma, Puya, Dyohia, and Tillandsia, 

BBOMELIW. See Eitzymb. 

BBO'MIC ACID (see Bromine ), HBrOs. A 
colorless liquid with a bromine-like odor, dis- 
covered by Balard in 1826. It may be prepared 
by the action of bromine on silver bromate sus- 
pended in water. The latter is made from po- 
tassium bromate, which is readily obtained by 
the action of bromine on caustic potash. Bromic 
acid combines readily with bases forming a series 
of salts called Iromates, none of which are of 
any commercial importance. By heat they are 
all decomposed with evolution of oxygen. Like 
the chlorates, when mixed with sulphur or char- 
coal, they explode by percussion. 

BBOEdBES, bro'midz or -midz ( see Bro- 
mine). The salts of hydrobromic acid (HBr) 
may be produced by the action of this acid on 
metals, metallic oxides, or metallic carbonates; 
also by the action of bromine vapor on metals. 
At ordinary temperatures the bromides are solid, 
but when heated they generally fuse and vola- 
tilize with decomposition. 

^ The most important bromide is that of potas- 
sium^ (KBr). This salt is made by adding 
bromine to a solution of potassium hydroxide, 
evaporating and heating the residue with some 
charcoal, the latter serving to reduce the bromate 
(KBrOj) at first produced along with the bro- 
mide (KBr). The only salt thus obtained is 
potasaiuiu bromide, and this may then be puri- 
fied by re-crystallization from water. Pure po- 
tassium bromide is a colorless, translucent, crys- 
talline salt with a pungent, saline taste; it is 
extensively used in medicine, both as a sedative 
and a hypnotic. It is much used in the treat- 
ment of epilepsy. The bromide of sodium is 
often preferred to that of potassium, as it is 
l(^s liable than the latter to cause disturbances 
in the alimentary tract. Another inqxortinit 
bromide is that of silver, which is made by add- 
ing ' silver nitrate to an aqueous solution of 
some other metallic bromide. Silver bromide 
is exceedingly sensitive to the action of sunlight 
and is conHcquently much used in photography. 

With the exception of silver bromide, which 
is inHoluble, and of l(?ad and mercury bromides, 
whose solubility is slight, the bromides of the 
metals are more or less readily soluble in water. 
Other bromides used in medicine are ammonium 
bromide (NHaBr), lithium’ bromide (LiBr), cal- 
cium bromide (OaBra), zinc bromide (ZnBr*), 
and strontium bromide (SrBri), each having its 
special indication. In general these salts act as 
cerebral, circulatory, and respiratory depres- 
sants and find application in a wide variety 
of diseases, among them being delirium tremens, 
insomnia, tetanus, hysteria, and neu- 

ralgia. If taxen over a considerable period, thet 
bromides are apt to produce a series of symp- 
toms, collectivoljr denominated hromism, consist- 
ing of an acneiform rash, lowered cutaneous 
sensibility, mental dullness and depression, di- 
minution of sexual power, and chronic fatigue, 

BBO'HIDBCFSIS (Gk. Pp&fios, Irdmos, a bad 
smell + hidrds, sweat), Osmidrosis. An 
affection of the sweat glands, in which the per- 
spiration has a foul odor. For eonveiueiuH^, the 
condition of offensive perspiration from any 
cause is called bromidrosis. Perspiration, in 
ordinarily cleanly people, is practically odor- 
less. The consumption of garlic, onions, whale 
oil, sulphur, phosphorus, alcohol, musk, and 
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other substf^ncos gives a peculiar smell in each 
case to the perspiratiou. Constipated people 
have sweat with a fajcal odor, and some people 
cx.crete considerable urea by means of the skin. 
In smallpox, typhus fever, rheumatism, and 
pyaemia there is a distinotivo odor to the skin, 
and the perspiration. Other people have per- 
spiration with an odor like that of orris or 
bananas. All the odors of sweat, except those 
duo to drugs or food ingested, are due to de- 
composition of the fatty acids in the secretion. 
The armpits and the feet are the oilending parts 
of the body in most cases. Internal treaunent 
to relieve excessive sweating (hyperhydroais) 
and to stimulate the action of the kidneys is 
gonernlly necessary; and salicylic acid, boric 
acid, sulphate of ssinc, and other medicaments 
are used locally. 

BEOMINB, bro^xidn or -men (Noo-Lat. bro- 
miniuin, from Gk. ;3 /)wmoj, Irotnos, stench; re- 
ferring to its sulToctitiug odor). An cleineiitarv 
chemical substance discovered by Balard in 1820 . 
It docs not occur in the isolated stuUs but is 
found in combination with silver, as hromyriio 
and iodohvomitc ; in combination with alkalies 
and alkaline earths, in sea and mineral waters, 
and in sonio saliuo springs; also in many marine 
plants and animals. Bromine is prepared com-* 
mcrcially from liquors containing bromides, 1^ 
treating thorn with chlorine, the latter being 
produced cither from chlorides present in the 
same solution as the bromiden themseWoa, or else 
in se])arate apparatus and introduced into the 
bromide solution Hubsequontly. The crude bro- 
mine thus isolated may bo purified by re])ca'UKl 
fractional distillations, and, finally, by distill- 
ing with potassium bromide, for the purpose of 
removing any chlorine that may bo prewmt. 
Bromine is thus manufactured from tlm mother 
liqiKtrs of salt works, especially at iStassfurt 
in Germany; also at Hyracuse, K. Y., Pomeroy, 
Ohio, the ‘ Kiuuiwha region in West Virginia, 
and Michigan. 

Bromine (symbol Br, atomic weight 70.92) la 
a dark, brown-rod volatile hhjnid with a m<»«t 
irritating odor. Its spedfic gravity at 0® (1. is 
Jl,188. It freezes at —7.3® 0. to a rod(linh bri»wn 
(frystallino solid with a scmimetallio IusIto atid 
boils at 63^ 0. Its critical point is 802.2® C. 
It is an irritant poison. Jt is usoil a« a bleach- 
ing agimt and as a diNinfectant; also in nicdi- 
(iine, in the manufacture of <'<Ttaln coal-tar 
dyes (e.g., sost«), and in chemical laboratory 
practice. During the year 1911, 6111,541 p<»utt(ls 
of bromine were produced in the United Biates* 
valued at $110,902. Among the Ittorgnnlo <Nmt- 
!K)unds of bromine are hydrobromlc acid with 
the bromidcH, bromio acid with the hntmates, 
and hypoljnmuuiH acid with the hypobmmltes. 
Bromiiuj is contained also In a large number of 
organic rn!n|umudH. 

BBOHIiEY, bnlrn'l#. A town in Kent, Ihag- 
lend, l()*i miles Houiheast of London, on the 
Kavensiwurne Ulvcr, Besidem modem Inetttu** 
tions there l« Bromley (lolloge, an almahoune 
founded In 1606 by Bishop Warner, for widows 
of olorgynwm. Afllliated with it is Hlu^ppurd 
(lollcgc, established in 1840 for unmarrtrt 
daxighters of euch widows. Thm l» also a flue 
Gothic church and a palnoo built In 1777. St. 
Blaise*! well (a ohalybS^ate spring) in the palaoe 
gardens w«h famous for Its rtqmt<Ml miraeulotm 
ptfwcrs iH'fore the Reformation. Popn 1891, 
*27,358; 1911, 80,640. 

brOm^se-brvt (the river Erdmee 
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+ Seand., hro^ 0. led. hrH, bridge). A village 
of Sweden, about 80 miles south of Galnxar, cele- 
brated for treaties concluded there between Den- 
mark and Sweden in 1541 and 1045. 

BBO'MTCrS. See Bkome Gbass. 

BROMVOGEIi, broni'fO-gd. The Dutch name 
in South Africa of the ground hornbill. See 
UonKBM. 

BROIilPTrBITE. A silver bromide which oc- 
curs as a bright yellow to greeuinU cruftt 
as a secondary alteration on other silver or(*s. 
It is found principally in Mexico, Chile, and 
Arizona. 

BRONCHITIS, brftp-kniH (from Ok. 

X05, hronchosy trachea, windpipe, fUjiSyxt'ii'y hron- 
chia, the bronchial tul>t‘s). A diseartc of the 
bronchial tubes. It iiududcs; (1) m acute 
catarrhal process involving the largtw hrnnehi- 
olea; (2) an acute calurrluil process involving 
the smaller and eapill.-iry tubes; (3) a chronic 
catarrhal process invoking both larger and 
smaller tulles; (4) an aeute fibrinous process; 
and (5) a chronic fibrinous process. It is 
caused by expoHure to cold or wet; irritants 
such as dust, coal, etc.; congestion dependent 
upon kidney disease, gout, or rlicunuitism, and 
even constipation, m well as ln*art (iis<*!is(*. Tbs 
symptoms of bronchitis are pain in the chest, 
fever at the outset or continuing, cough, generally 
with expect oration of muctis, at first scanty, 
later, perhaps, profuse anti Hometlnuw contain- 
ing pus, flhortnesH of breath on exertion, and 
occAsioxiulIy, in the fibrinous varieties, tint 
coxighing out of casts of the tubes, resembling 
branchea, of mucoid material. Various physical 
aigiw arc foutul in the chwt: btit oxiuni nation 
by a competent person ahme will determino 
whether the attack Im one of plotirlsy^ tubercu- 
losis, pneutuoniH, or bronchitis, (See Ansetn/rA- 
TiDN.) 1'hc acute form, when of the smaller 
tulxis, may res\dt In death. Many patients 
suiter with the <liHe<t«e cvt‘ry winter, and em- 
nhysema tq.v.) often coexists in these cattcs. 
In young infants lobular pneumonia (q.v.) regu- 
larly iu'eompatib^s cnplllary bronchitis, wddeh Is 
aliia> a frequent <H*c*urrenc<» in cases of epidemic, 
infhiensa (la yripyr). Tliere ate hemUtary 
tendencies and iu»li\i<liijil prcdispositbuiH which 
operate In some cases. On the approach of an 
attack the patient shotild take a h<^t hath, gti to 
bs<I, and taka a porgativ<\ tnhalathm of hoi- 
water vapor, through the mnall end of a funnel 
inverted over a vessel eonUining very hot water,, 
relieves the Irritation whieh cauKCS coughing. 
Twenty drops of (?ompound tlmdaure of bcuxnui 
added to a pbti of hot water wilt ahl In making 
the inhalfttitms soothing, rre|>;i»‘;ilioni <*f opium 
taken unadvisedly may d«» mm-h barm, flip 
daily eold sp»»ng»* bath is ?in eUirirnl pivvt»n(ivo 
of hronchhii; H is best taken when the nUlu 
warm and ndavt rl. {mmediafi^ly after rhdtig from 
the bi*d in Uie morning. Vcnttktlou and th«' 
avoidance of overiiealing r< joins In winter, the 
iivoiilance of wetting the Hhoe.i -either Holes or 
tip|H^rs*-and ab,-*tiia*nce (nan aleoIotUB Iwwer- 
ages, will do unu*h ftt pr4»veut aeute bronchitis. 
Abuonnally narrow luJMtriJs in aduU^i. ntid en- 
larged tonsils and aderioht vegidtiihuH in chil- 
dren, ar<* predispoHing but wwily remivvaldo 
eauscK. I xpi Oonswlt t)sler. /*Wne/- 

pba and i^rartirc u( (New York, 

1907 ). 

BBONCHO-BNBXTMONXA. 

BBONOHtrS, brfu/kfts (Kuo- bat. from Gk. 
bronchos, windpipe). Ono of tUo »ub- 
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divisions of the trachea, or windpipe. Opposite 
the foiirth dorsal vertebra the trachea divides 
into two branches, or bronchi, which are similar 
in structure to the trachea itself. They are 
nearly round and oartilaflriuous in front, and 
flat, with muscular and fibr(u\a tissue, behind, 
and are lined with mucous membrane. Of these 



d, the bronchi} nmaU bronohinl tuben; c, the traohea; 

4 , tho laryax. 

bronchi, one i^oea to each lunpf, the right being 
little nmre than an inch; tho left, about two 
Inches in length, On entering the substance of 
a lung, tho bronchi divide into smaller branchoa, 
‘V\rhieh again subdivide, until they are no larger 
In diameter than oue-flftioth to one-thirtietU 
of an inch. Those are tlie hronchioli. At tho 
oxtroxnity of these smaller branches and open* 
ing Into tlxom are found clusters of small poly- 
heural colls, the air cells, ■which consist of elas'* 
tic tissue, with a lining of mucous niombrano, 
and beneath the latter a layer of minute blood 
vessels, For further details of the histology of 
tho bronchi, see Iteaiu»ATiojT, Aifu 

PnocisHS oii\ 

BBOITBW, Jouw Baptiste (184W003), 
An American Bomau (hitholic. divine born m 
Brug^^s, Belgium, lie atudhul in the American 
College of the UnlvewTsity of Tiouvaiu and iu 
1804 was ordained priest iu Moelilm, lu 1800 
he volunteered for misHionary werviei) in America 
ami "was rt*i*,l.or of Steihuuxum Wash., from 1807 
to t$77, when he was iraiisferre.*! to Walla 
Walla, He return<'d to 8U\ilae(min in 1878, hfb 
came Bifthop <d A''atieouv(W Island iu 1879, and 
was appointed administrator apostolic of Mon- 
tana in 1883, and in the following year became 
Bisliop of Helena. His labors among the In- 
dians wore highly suceesaful, and his influenoe 
among them frequently enabled him to be of 
groat service to tue national govormneut. 

BBttNBSTBD, briln^stdd, Petbu OctiE (1780-1 
1842), A Danish arehroedogist, born at Frnop* 
ing in Jutland, H(i siudiwl at the University 
of CoTM^nhagon. He then visited Paris, Italy> 
and OretH^.. In Greece, at Bassie in Arcadia 
and in Angina, he made oxcavationa which fur- 
nished valuable materials for the study of 
ekssical antiquity, After his return he became 
professor in the TTniversity of Copenhagen. In 
1818 he became envoy from Denmark to tho 
Vatioan) in 1820-21 he visited Sicily and the 
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Ionian Islands. He was in London in 1826 and 
in Paris in 1828-32, Later, he became director 
of the Museum of Antiquities in Copenhagen, 
lie wrote in six different languages. His prin^ 
oipal work was Voyagea dans la Qr^ae aocom^ 
'imgma do recherohea aroMologiquss (1826); in 
this ho treated especially the island of Ceos and 
tile Metopes of the Parthenon, In addition to 
several smaller arehasological papers, among 
which were An Aeco^mt of Some Qroek Foaca 
Fomid' noar Vnloi (1832) and an acscount of tdie 
bronzes of Sir is (1837), he also made valuable 
contributions to Danish history. 

BBOISTGITIABT, br6'nylir', Anonran Tit: 60' 
non® (1801-70). A French botanist, son of 
Alexandre Bronguiart, He studied medicine and 
in 1826 received a diploma, but he subsequently 
devoted himself particularly to the study of tl\e 
physiology of plants and also made valuable 
researches on fossil seeds and on the develop- 
mont of pollen. In 1838 ha became professor of 
botany at the Jardin dos Plantes, in Paris, and 
in 1834 a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
succeeding Dosfontaines, His principal work, 
and one that gave him an international repu- 
tation, was his Uistoire des vog^tavat foamlea 
(1828-47). Ilia Enumeration des genres de 
phntea ouUwHa au Mua^e d'Histoirc Nafurclle 
de Paris (1848) played an important part in 
the develoiunont of the modern systems of 
classili cation. 

BBOHGHXABT, Awexanobe ( 1770-1847 ) . 
A French naturalist. In 1790 he visited Eng- 
land for a scientific examination of the Derby- 
shire minoB and pottery works axid, on his return 
to A^ranoo, published a MimoWo Vari de 
In 1797 ho became professor of 
natural history in tlm Kool© Oontral©v i He was 
appointed in 1800 director of 'the porcelam 
manufactory of Sevres, where he devcwi^ped. the 
art of painting on glass. In 1815 he was elected 
a member of tho Aoademy of Sciencva.aiidhiu 
1822 became professor of mineralogy Jn, the 
Paris Museum of Nutuml History, HAa work, 
tho Classifimiion dos reptiles (171)7). was long 
the authority in iierpotoloinr, and hia fraite 
4Umentadre ae mint^ralogic (2 vola., 1807) be- 
came a textbook for lecturers. In connection 
■with Cuvier he published a famous work entitled 
Essai sur la aeographie min6ralogiquc dcs en- 
virons do Paris (1811), ITo also publishi^, in 
1844 a TraiH dos arts o^raviiques of des poVet^es 
and other works on tho products of the Bbvroii 
establishment. 

BBOHH; brfin, HEtNitrcii Georg (1800-02), 
A German naturalist. He waa bom in 2Iiegol- 
hauacn and studied in Heidelberg, In 1828 he 
became professor in tho university, and after 
Louokart’s departure from lloidelbcrg Broun 
was appointed director of the ssoiiloglcal oonec- 
tion of the university. He wrote several im- 
iMirtant scientific treatises. His first waa 
tm deft urtoeUUohen KonohyUen (1824), which 
was followed by BpsUn der umeltlkhen Pflan* 
mntUre (1825) . His most important geological 
work was Lethcea Chognostioa (1836-38), on 
rock fomatiottsj AU^r^tteine ZoologU (1850) 
was the first attempt to develop aoMogy in its 
entirety with referonoo to extinot owniams. 
He published, in 1860, a translation of Darwin^s 
Origin of Bpeexea, 

BB1OHSAB.T, bTON^Blli/, Haws vorr (full 
name Harre Bbowsabt vow BoKracxnimoRiw) 
(1830- ). A German pianist and coniposi^r. 

'Mb was born in Berlin, studied there under 
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Rtillak and Belm and in Weimar itndcr Liszt; 
made several tours in Germany, France, and 
llussia, and dirca'ted the Eut(Tpo concerts in 
Leipzig? (1800~()2). In 1805 he became Von 
Billow's suect‘ss()r as director of the concerts of 
the Gost‘llschaft der AliiHikfrtnmdc in Berlin; 
from 1807 to 1887 was intendant of the Royal 
Theatre in Hanover, and from 1887 to 1805 of 
that in Woinmr. Tlie most important of his 
works arc compositions for the pianoforte, ilic 
best known beinpy a trio in O minor and a coii- 
Ci<‘rto in F sharp minor. To theses slamhl bo 
added a cantata, Ohnsinaoht, for a donhlo choir 
and orchestra; FriMingapIiantasic, for orchestra; 
a choral symphony, In den A I pen; a symphony 
in 0 minor; a symphonic tone ]) 0 ('iu, Afanfrcd; 
and a ficxt(‘t for strin^j^s. An ojscra, Der (^orsnr, 
has remained manuscript. 

BRONSAET VON SCHEIiLENDOBEE, 
hrftn'silrt f^ui sh(>Flcn-ddrf, 1 'aul (IHt'hJ-Dl). A 
Prussian gtsueral, born in Banzi^. He cntertHl 
the army in 1841), became lii‘ut(‘tmnt colonel in 
18(10, and was attached to the hetuhpiartt'vs of 
the army durin^af this Franco- Prussian War, serv- 
as chief of division. Upon the capitulation 
of Sedan he was simt to the fortress to open 
the Arst negotiations with Napoleon III. In 
1888 ho hecamo Minister of War. It was he 
who pn'pared the meuHure providing for an in- 
crease of the sianding army (1887). During 
his term of ofiTice the repeating rille was iiitro- 
(ixmd into the infantry branch of the service, 
new pension laws were (‘uact<‘d, and the condi- 
tions of military siMwiee Were moiHlled. Ho 
wrote the following works; Din RMcbHek auf 
die inkibichen /GVcA-ftf/cA'c (‘id cd., 1870; Kug. 
trans. by 11. A. Ouvry, London, 1871); Der 
Dienst (W 9 (Jmeratfiiahe$ (187(1; 4th cd., 1005; 
Eng, tmns. under the title of The Duties of iho 
^ 

(Gk. B/jovraio?, Immtaiodft 
lluuidcring, from Ppovr^^ brottii'^ thunder). An 
ejiithet of J^eim as god of lightning and thunder. 
Bee JueiTKU. 

BBONTE, brfuFtft. A city in the Province of 
(‘ntania, Hicily, at the western basi^ of Mount 
Etna, behvecn the great lava streams of 1051 and 
1848; 2000 feet above tlie tn^a, and 84 miles 
northwest of ('Htanla (Map: ftaly, J 10). The 
])riucip«l Ilia Tiufmd HITS are paiwr and wmilen 
goods, and (he adjaecnt valley <if the 
produces large ipiatiUtics of grain and wine. 
The ttiwtt is <M'Ichratcd cldotly for its connoetion 
with Admiral Nelson, who was mat<‘d Duke of 
Bronte by the Neapolitan govi^riiimmt in 1709. 
Pop. (commune), 1881, 16,677; 1001, 20,300; 
1911, 18,200. 

BBON'Ti!;, Annk. B<hi BeontM, (hiA.«Jwmi5. 

BRONTfi, OuAHi^TR (1810«55). An Eng- 
lish novtdlst, Iwirn at Th<imtott, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, April 21, )S16. Her father, 
Patrick BrontI, a clergyman of IHah de«c»ut 
(tlm name Is said to have lunm originally 
Pnmty), rem<iv4‘d. with fiv^' young children and 
an invalid wife, from 'rieirnltMi to Haworth* in 
the same county, in 1820. Anno, tho Hixth and 
last child, was born the aamo year. Soon after 
tlie arrival Mrs. Bmt6 died ; so that (Charlotte* 
trying hard In afUtrlifis could but dimly recall 
the nwembrarK^e of Her mother* Her father, 
m*entric and solitary in hm hahita. was ill 
to replaiH' a mother’s hiv«*; and though tlieir 
mother’s <ddcr Minfcr. Miss Bnniwell, ami Inter 


the faithful servant “Tabby,” entered the house- 
hold, the children were left much to themselves. 
When (Jharlotto was eight years old sh<‘ was 
scut with three of h(‘r sisters to Uowan’s Bridge 
School, between J^eeds and Kendal, which, 
whether deservedly or not, had an unfort.unate 
notoriety conferred upon it 25 years later in 
the pages of Jofic Dpre, The two elder sisttu's — 
Maria and Elizabeth — falling dangm-ously ill 
and dying a few days after tlu‘ir removal thenc(‘, 
OliarlotU^ and Emily wc*re biken out of the 
school. Tn 1881 Uharlott(‘ was sent to hliss 
A\ooler’s school at Roch(»ad, lKdw<»<m Lec<la and 
JIuddcrslield, w'hcre her remarkable talents 
w<‘ro duly np^inviatt'd by h(‘r kind instructress, 
and a friendship was foVnu'd with some of h<‘r 
hdlow pupils that las((‘d througlumt life. A few 
\oars later she returned to Miss Wooler’s school 
Iis tea<*]uT there, and she had, soon aft(*r this, 
some sorrowful expt^ricn<*eH as gov(‘rn<*ss in one 
of the two families where she found (‘inidoynumt. 
It -was with a vhav of better qualifying* th<*m- 
sidves for tho task of teaching that Charlotte 
and Emily "went to Brussels in 1842 and took 
\ip th(‘ir abode in a petmonnaL W'hcn Char- 
lotte returniHi home for gwni in 1844, a new 
shadow darkened the gloomy Yorkshire par- 
sonage — ^lier father’s sight was dwlining fast, and 
her only brother was IxK'oming an inehriaU^. 

It now seemed plain that school keeping could 
never bo a resource, and the sistt^rs— -Charlotte, 
Emily, and Aniu'— -turned their thoughts to lit- 
erature. TIndr volume of poi'ins was published 
in 184(1, their names btdng V(dled under thoso 
of (’urr<‘r, Ellis, and Acton B(dl; but it met 
with little or no attention. Charlotte’s next 
vimture was a proso tale, The PrnfvBHor, and 
wdiilc it was passing slowly and heavily from 
puhlisher to publisher, Jane Kpre was making 
progress, June Kyro app(‘ared in 1847 and took 
the pulilic by storm. It was fidt tliat a fr<‘sh 
hand, making new harmonics, w.ms thrown over 
the old instrument, llenccferward Clmrlotto 
Brontii had a “twofold life, as author and wo- 
man.” CK*er the latter the clouds closed thicker 
and thicker. Mr. Bront5 had indt*<‘d rwovered 
his sight; but Emily, the sister (’harlott«i so 
intensely loved, dietl in 1848- Her only brother, 
Brnnwell, also died In the same year; Anne, 
the youngest of tlie family, following in 1H49- 
( ’harlot U' was left alone with her ag<*d father, 
in a dn^ary home among tlie grav<»s* Neverthe- 
less her energy m^v<*r flaggeil. DhtrU% Is^gun 
soon after the apfHmrance of Jane AV/ra, was 
published in 1849; and \ iiit tte, written tinder 
the fr«Kpient pr<»ssure of hiul h4*al(h and low 
spirits, enmo out In 1H58. In the spring t»f 
1854 Oharlotio Brontli was married to Iut 
father’* curatis the Ihw. A, NfehoUs, who had 
long known and loml her. It Is a relief to ttnd 
that a little sunshine was p*u*fn it hsl to the 
close of a hitherto clouded life. It was, however* 
Imt brief. Bbo dimi Manth 31, 1855. 

All the BrontIM |Mw<a^HMed ahIHiy akin to gen- 
ius.— H xawkix il-sir IS I, weakenial hy disal- 
imtton, loft a few among which aro 

fif'casional lltiim showing the Bronte spirit, 
— Anga (182(M9) diad too young to aeliievo 
fame. Imt there Is tuiUiitig commonphtee alsmt 
bi*r two novel 1 . ifrvff and WMfell //«//- 

— Till' portrait <*f Kmu.v (iHtH 48) is drawn liy 
her sister in Hhirtey. Having in mind, dmiht- 
less, her H*tiihvriufr UtdghtH (IH47) and her 
ptsuns, Matthew Arnobl dMar^al that for pHs- 
shm, vehemence, and grief, Emily BrontB and 
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liad no equal since Byron. Charlotte was, per- 
haps, less vehement, but her novels come from 
an achin^v heart. And having seen more of the 
world, she possessed the greater insight into 
character. In execution the work of all the 
sisters is faulty; but Cliarlotte’s is less so than 
that of the others. The standard lAfe of Char^ 
lotle Bronte (London, 1857), by Elimbeth Gas- 
kell, has been supplemented by C. K. Shorter’s 
Charlotte Bronte and her Circle (London, 
1890). Consult also: Life and Vlorhs of the 
Bisters Broni'6, with preface by Mrs. H. Ward 
and an introduction and notes to the life by 
Shorter (7 vols., London and New York, 1900) ; 
Beid, Charlotte Bronte (London, 1877); L. 
Stephen, “Essay,” in Fours in a Library (3d 
sc'ries, London, 1879) ; A. Birrcll,- Life, with 
bibliography (London, 1887) ; Robinson, Emily 
Bronte (Boston, 1883) ; Leyland, The Broni‘4 
Family, with special reference to Patrick Bran- 
well Bronte (London, 1886) ; Shorter, The 
Brontes (London, 1907) ; May Sinclair, The 
Three Brontes (London, 1912; New York, 1913). 
In the publications of the Bront<5 Society will be 
found a mass of material of st^rvice to students 
of Charlotte Bronte — material bearing upon her 
own works and lif(S and upon the liv(‘s and char- 
acters of her gifted sister, her eccentric father, 
and her unfortunate brother. 

In the London Times for July 29, 1913, was 
published a number of curious letters which 
passed between Charlotte Brontii and one Heger, 
a Frenchman who had taught her in Brussels. 
This man served as the original of the hero of 
Villctte, who contributes so largely to the inter- 
est of that novel. The episode rc'decded in these 
letters throws a new sidelight upon the story in 
question. 

BBON^TOGRAPH (Gr. /Jpovri}, brontti, thun- 
der + ypd<f>€ip, graphein, to write). An instru- 
ment, and the record made by an instrument for 
recording the phenomena attending thunder- 
storms. See Brontometek. 

BRONTOM'BTER (Gk. ppowrfi, bronU, thun- 
der + fiirpov, metron, measure). An instru- 
ment for studying the phenomena of thunder- 
storms, a **thund<^rstorm measurer,” devised by 
G. J. Bymons and built for him in 1890 by 
Richard Fr?ires of Paris, who worked out all 
the constructional details. By nfeans of seven 
pons the instrximont permits of recording (1) 
a time scale, (2) wind velocity, (3) rainfall by 
hundredths of an inch, (4) individual lightning 
flashes, (5) duration of each thuiiderpt‘al, (.(>) 
hail, and (7) atmospheric pressure, as each of 
these occurs during the storm or the period of 
ohsorvation. The original instrument is pro- 
vided with clockwork to drive an endless pape^r 
bund 12 inches wide at the rate of 1.2 inches 
per minut(^ or 0 ftvet per hour, about 160 times 
fustier tiian is usual in mot(U)rologi<al recording 
devices. Hie records of the instrunumt as made 
on this hand can thus be read olT with certainty 
to a single second of time. The records are 
produced in part aiitomatically, in part by re- 
cording eye and ear observations. Automatic 
records are made of elements (1), (2), (7), the 
time in minutt^s, the wind velocity as indicated 
by a Richard anemo-cinemograph, and the rela- 
tive changes in iiressure to within 0.001 inch 
l)y a modified Richard statoacopo. The remain- 
ing elemonis (.3), (4), (5), and (0), are re- 
<»orded Mdien the ohservcT moves the appropriate 
key or handle. The instnimcnt may bo more 
appropriately called the brontograph as it re- 
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cords or writes as well as measures the effects 
of the thunderstorm. Important papers on this 
instrument are: Symons, “On barometric Oscil- 
lations during Thunderstorms, and on the 
Brontometer, etc.,” in Proceedings, Royal Society, 
vol. xlviii, pp. 59-08 (London, 1890) ; Marriott, 
“The Brontometer,” in Quarterly Journal, Royal 
Meteorological Society, illustrated, vol. xxxiv, pp. 
207-12 (London, 1908). See also Ceraunogbapii. 

BRONTOPS. See Titanotheeexjm. 

BRONTORGSTIS. A genus of gigantic fossil 
bir(^ from the lower Tertiary rocks of Pata- 
gonia, related to Phororhacos and other Ster- 
eornithes. (See Bird, Fossil.) It was among 
the tallest of known birds. It “had leg bones 
larger than those of an ox, the drumstick meas- 
uring 30 inches in length by inches in 
diameter, or 4^4 inches across the ends; while 
the tarsus, or lower bone of the leg to which the 
toes are attached, was 1614 inches long and 
514 inches wide where the toes join on.” Of. 
Gastornis. 

BRON'TOSAU'RITS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
fipopTn, bronid, tliunder -f- aavpos, sauros, lizard). 
A gigantic herbivorous dinosaur of the sub- 
order Sauropoda, the fossil remains of which 
arc found in the upper Jurassic strata of Wy- 
oming. The animal was of massive build and 
attained the gi*eat length of 60 feet, with an 
estimated weight for the live beast of 20 tons. 
Tlie trunk of the body was short and thick, the 
neck long and slender, the tail large and 
strongly built, and the head remarkably small. 
The fore limbs were as long as the hind limbs, 
indicating that the animal walked on all fours, 
and the feet were plantigrade, i.e., the beast 
walked on the flat foot instead of on the toes; 
and the footprint covered a square yard of 
ground. The bones of the limbs wore all solid 
and heavily built. In this reject they resem- 
ble those of the allied genus Diplodoous, while 
they differ from those of the majority of dino- 
saurs, whose bones are hollow. Tlio long neck 
of the animal was probably of much use to him 
for feeding upon the upper portions of the 
aquatic plants among which he made his home, 
wlxile his great bulk and small brain indicate 
that ho was a slow-moving boast of low intelli- 
gence. For illustration of the order, see Plate 
of Dinosaurs. 

BRON'TOTHE'RITTM. See Titanotiiertitm. 

BRONX, Tiir, One of the boroughs of Now 
York City (q.v.), comprising the section north- 
east of the Harlom River. It was made a sepa- 
rate county in 1913 and assumed its own 
govormnont Jan. 1, 1914. 

BRONZE (probably from Lat. wa Brundiaium. 
Bnmdish copper). An alloy of two or more 
metals, the cliief ingredient always being copjier, 
with tin n(‘xt in proportion. Often zinc and 
lead have been used; but if zinc is in greater 
pro])oriion than tin, the result is not properly 
a bronze (sec Alloy), while lead is never pres- 
ent in large amounts. The bronze tools found 
in ancient quarries in Egypt are said to con- 
sist of 88 parts copper to 12 of tin, a hard 
alloy; but tno supposed greater hardness which 
would have enabU4. stone cutters to work with 
them may have been produced by hammering, 
although it has been suggested that pho^horus 
was used and has since disappeared. (Ree the 
paragraph treating phosphor bronze, under Al- 
loy.) The famous mixture of antiquity called 
Corinthian bronze probably gained its brilliant 
color from a combination of copper and tin, in 
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a proportion of 90 of copper to 10 of tin, 
without other admixture. 

Bronze is peculiar, in that the alloy shrinks 
and occn])ies much loss space than the aggre- 
gate of the separato metals. Probably because 
of tliis shrinking, involving some intorpenelra- 
tlou of the atoms, it is harder than either cop- 
l>er or tin. It has tlu^ peculiarity of fllliiig tlio 
mold perfectly, because when meliod it is very 
Huid — imich more so than copper by itself. 
Bronze is easy to work with the tool* If used 
in thin sheets, it is one of the best metals for 
repousse work, yielding regularly and evenly, 
ami taking from the ehnsing-toid a’ beautiful 
and lasting finish. It taki's from exposure to 
tlic weather, and especially to tlu^ earth in 
which it may he buried, a singularly beautiful 
green or gr<'euish-blue color and a slightly 
])<)wdory texture, which constitutos what the 
ancients called the wnif/o nohilifit the iiu>d('!rna, 
the patina. It is possible to anticipate iho 
action of such natural cauH<‘H and to give Ui the 
surface of tlu^ l)ronze an artificial color, as by 
tlitt use of a “pickle,” or by exposing it when 
rod -hot to c(a‘tain vapors. Thus, a jet-blac*k 
patiua is ohlained hy sulphur fumes. The 
.fapanese and (Jiiimw nroduee ornamental 
bronzes, especially vus(‘s, platters, and the like, 
\vhh*h are colored in clouded, motth'd, and 
veinc'd combinations, sometimes of vivid red 
with diirer(mt slijulos of brown and of yellow, 
f^ouudiines these carefully prepared (lecoratious 
of the surfaces produce an cfiect similar to that 
of crystallizution. 

JMCeclianical Uses. Ah bronze gives very per- 
fect castings, and is proof against the desiruo- 
tive property of tlm moisture of the airj it has 
been always usi^d in bell casting (siH*. Bi'Jbh) 
and much for the supports and mount inga of 
astronomical instrumeuU and for caimon. This 
last us<^ was coiuumn in Muropo during the time 
of the UetiaiHHnnc<s and bronz(^ camion of the 
Hixt(*enth cemiury are remarkahlo for the beauty 
of tlieir surface d(‘Coral ion, which iueludcH some- 
times the wliole hns'cli of tlio gun, and even 
the rings or staples vvhicli were used in early 
days to support the gun upon its cavriago. Au 
the varieties of alloy introduce<I since for 
mechanical purposes arc used in tlie making of 
inachimuy ami the like and never or very randy 
in the fine arts. 

tlse lix Art. Bronze has Ixurn in iwo for 
<Iccorative purpoHi*s from prtdiistoric times. Tho 
rmiseumH are full of hnmseo utimaJlH of ihvc'o- 
rative ch.nrnciiT, n'presenting a known period 
of iM'ijrlv '1000 years* besidr^ much wdilch can- 
not he dated <if the work of outlying and little- 
known civilizatioTiH, Tho charm of ancient, 
mediawal, and ItmmisHAuw bronzi^ is duo very 
largely to the minute artistic and technical earn 
which was given to each separate niece. The 
modern statiudte, gi’oup* vase* or dfsh Is com- 
monly a mechanical rcprculuctlon of a tnmlel 
made by some artist wliorr :,up<Tvisic»n did not ex- 
tend to the piece of brtm/i' in ion ; but among 
the anclentH each pltu'C recetvt^d the full attcmtlou 
of Its maker, as in the case of a carving dona 
directly by the hand* In wood or In Ivory. 

Brooeasci of Canting. Tho enrilost hronno 
cttstlngH were solid; but the art of making 
them hollow, and so saving th<» material and 
insuring a quick and oven cooling. Is very 
ancient Tim process most commonly used oon* 
alsta In putting a rottgli mass of the same ma- 
tmflal a« the mold Into thu middlo of it, io that 


the bronze fills only the space between thorn. 
The central core is first built up of some 
material capable of bearing heat, and this is 
brought to au approximate sombhinco of the 
form desired in the bronze. Upon this a coat of 
some very fusible material, such as wax, is 
placed, and is modeled by the sculptor into the 
perfect embodiment of his design. Ui)on this 
finished surface the material of the out(*r mjdd 
is appli(*d in thin smni liquid coats, each dried 
before tho next is put on. The resulting block 
of clay will contain a thin mask or (:<uit, say of 

wax, the outside surface of which is the re- 
(piired work of art. '^riie nu‘l<(*(l nu*ial is run 
into tills thin division Ixdwecn the two Tnasses 
of refractory Hubst,an<*c; the wax instantly 
molts and disappears, ami wlien tin* bronze has 
hardened and tin* mold is broken up, the sui‘- 
faee of the cast will ho a p(*rftH't r<‘produetion 
of the sculpb»r’a design, Prm‘tienlly all anciiuit 
artisih? work in bronze was produeed in this 

way. The pro<*<‘ss is calhHl in niod<u'n times 
d cira prrdur^ ‘with lost wax'; and it is evident 
that only one bronze casting cun bo obtained 
from each mold so nunlo. 

During the niuclAxmth century tho priwess al- 
most exclusively^ ustal was founding with sand 
(mote rarely with loam), invented in Franco 
in 178B, The mold is formed by pressing sand 
around tho model in such a manmw that it 
can be taken off in ])icce«. Those are then fitt-tnl 
together and oncaseil in an iron frame. *1110 
core is formed by placing a east of the atatiui 
made from tho same or a si'^mnd mold* wUieh i» 
cut down to admit the thickness of im*tai do- 
sired. In this, as in wax casting* thcro must 
Ihi many little canals for pouring^ iu tho metal 
and allowing the escape oi ihi* air. The mn»t 
recent process is the galvenie, first used lu Bt. 
Boitirshurg in 184th In this the mold is mado 
from the motUd as above, usually in some auoU 
matt‘rial as plaster. It is then filled with a 
Holuliim of copper* wlucU by th<* action of 
cleidrieity is precupitaitul in the mohl, forming 
a atntue of pure copper* after wdilch the mold 
is broken. In both i*>umling and tho galvunin 
proecHs tluwc are always ilefindH dm* to tho 
fitting and joining of the which rnttsi bo 

remc»vcd by skillful ehlsidlug. The resuUs aro 
never as artistic as <) dnt which Is at 

the prcMuit time nqdaelng the (fibers for th<^ 
finest w(»rh. The reponsm* prtK’c.ss, in which 
tifiu slnufis of bronze are htaibut Into th<* re* 
qtilred shapes, has la*en iisM from the earliest 
to the present day In applied art ami for e<doa*» 
«a! statues. Hr*** 

Ancient Bronxea. Tho nrt of bron?!c east- 
ing wn« well known U* ihi> ancient KgypUana» 
who as early as tho third milMinlnm caat ad- 
mtrahlo atatues, ns well as weap<uis, titensUn, 
and ornaments of all kinds. Tlic exciivailofu of 
ttttelent Assyria and Bahylonfa haw tim arfhecl 
many arthitlc weapons* utenxdls, and articles 
of tna toilet of Babylonian origin. Tlie highest 
exwllftnw howirver, was r«^served for the On^^ka, 
KVon In ttte Myeiui : :in piodfuT great proficU*m»y 
In easting w»as ,t*t.ute*d. In cUmsIc tlmea the 
more im{swtant i nf the e\etmltng 

those e<mm*elcd buiM5ri*"<. vuuc In hron/e, 
and their nmfhltM wen* ntore enintuonly v*qdlciis 
or copies hy hifer'mr nrtidH* ft*r tin* adorn- 
ment of imrtic'SM* rmrdenv* or fie* lik<% while tlm 
ortginal bronze filled It . place ht the temple for 
w'hieh it w.ns imitb*. Ah late tie* reiyn of 
Vasjmsian tliere were fitlUO bronze atatnes in 
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Delphi, after Nero had carried off 500 to Home. 
Tlie same tendency existed among the Romans. 
Bronze statues brought home by conquerors, or 
made by Grecian and other artists in the ser- 
vice of the masters of the world, filled not only 
Rome itself, but the other great cities of the 
Empire. The value of tlie metal, and the ease 
with which it could be broken up and cast or 
made into coins, has caused the disappearance 
of nearly all of these. A very few Greco-Roman 
bronzes have been brought to light by recent 
diggings and explorations; but these are nearly 
always utensils, tablets bearing inscriptions, and 
the like. Busts, and heads cut from lost statues, 
exist in considerable numbers. In the British 
Museum there arc several of great interest, but 
these belong mainly to the period of the long- 
established Empire. Foremost amofig the sur- 
viving statues recently excavated is the “Chari- 
oteer of Delphi” in the museum of that place. 
In the little museum at Brescia, in Lombardy, 
is a bronze statue of heroic size, strongly re- 
sembling in its pose and general character the 
famous “Venus of Milo,” and generally called 
the “Victory of Brescia.” In the inusoum in 
Berlin there is a statiie called the “Praying 
Boy,” but the artns arc restorations, although 
sc(Mnly atul probable ones. The two or three 
large bronzes in the Etruscan Muaoitm in 
Florence are of singular importance, especially 
the so-called “Orator”; they are not Etriiscan 
in the R(*nso of belonging to the years of the 
independent life of Etruria. The famous “Sho- 
Wolf” in the Palace of the Conservators in 
Rome is the most valuable piece of pure Etrus- 
can bronze work known to us; the two chil- 
dren are sixteenth-century additions. Besides 
tbeso few pieces the contents known as the 
Halls of the Greater and Smaller Bronzes in 
the Naples Musoxim contain the most valuable 
survivals of the Imperial period. In the third 
of the halls of larger bronzes there are 42 
statues and busts, all of human subjects and of 
life size or larger, most of them found in the 
Villa of the Papyri at ITorculancum. The halls 
of the smaller bronzes contain many statues and 
groups found in the same villa, and also the 
vast accumulation of decorative utensils found 
in Pompeii. Among them is the “Hleeping” (or 
“Drunken”) “Faun,” the “Honues” seated on a 
TO(‘.k, the six splendid draped female figures of 
pure Greek typo known as the “AotrcHses” or 
the the busts called “Apollo” and 

“Ptohmiy,” and the priceless head which has 
been called “Plato” from its sweet and cheerful 
gravity. In all these works the textile and to- 
ncwiious character of the metal is allowed to 
dictate the character of the design. Only de- 
tailed description would make it clear how 
greatly those bronze pieces differ from works 
carved in hard material, such as marble or 
cloHc-graiiKKl stone, or even wood or ivom 
From tUo liairdrossing, in slight and thin cork-, 
screw curls carried all around the head, and 
hold in place by a broad band, os in the “Apollo” 
and the “Ptolemy,” to the treatnumi of the thin 
folds of light drapery, and again to the more 
I>ose of the figure in a position which no marble 
could be mado to maintain, the metallic charac- 
ter of the design is always prominent. 

BCediesval and Benalssanoe Bronses. The 
xm of bronzi^ was not entirely abandoned dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The toreutic or embossed 
statues of ci^rtain incditeval tombs, such as that 
of Edward III in Westminster Abbey, are well 


known. In Italy such work was more common, 
largely because of the Byzantine influence; 
and church doors, as at Benevento, Milan, and 
Pisa, were made as easily in a pure and graceful 
twelfth-century style as the primitive work of 
Verona and Ravello had been achieved two cen-r 
turies earlier. The tendency of the Middle Ages 
was, however, to use metals mainly for the dec- 
oration of objects of religious and civil cere- 
mony. In this way bronze served as a back- 
ground for enameling and for the framework of 
elaborate altarpieces and the like. With the 
classical Renaissance in Italy, however, the use 
of bronze in the antique manner for statuary, 
bas-reliefs, busts, and the like w^as revived. 
Such pieces as the doors of the Baptistery 
in Florence, by Andrea Pisano and by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, and those of the sacristy of the cathe- 
dral near by, the work of Luoa della Robbia; 
such statues as the “David” of Donatello, the 
“David” of Verrocchio, the “Perseus” of Cel- 
lini with its imaged pedestal, the “Mercury” of 
Giovanni Bologna; such bas-reliefs as those of 
Donatello in the altar of San Antonio in Padua, 
and as those which adorn the pedestal of the 
statue of Duke Cosimo in the square in Flor- 
ence; such pieces of decorative art as Polla- 
juolo’s tomb of Pope Sixtus IV and the can- 
delabrum of the Florence Baptistery; such 
equestrian statues as that of ColU'ono in Venice, 
by Verrocchio, that of Gaitomolata in Padua, by 
Donatello, and two by Giovanni Bologna, the 
Dukes Cosimo and Ferdinand do’ Medici, in 
Florence, are indeed tlio best known of this 
period; but tluy are only a few out of a great 
number. Mention should also be made of the 
achievements of the German Renaissance during 
the later fiftcK^nth and sixteenth centuries, es- 
pecially at Nuremberg, wliero Peter Vischer 
(q.v.) and his sons cast admirable shrines, 
statues, tombs, and ecclesiastical fdrniture. 

Baroque and Boooco. The work of the 
bronze caster was loss actively pursued during 
tbe seventeenth and eightetmth centuries, al- 
though thor(‘. was no time when important works 
were not in progress. During the reign of 
Louis XIV an important revival took place in 
Franco. Objects of interior decoration — candela- 
bra, olocks, vases, admirable statuettes, etc*— 
were cast and chiseled with the highest skill. 
Gilded plates of bronze wert^ used in the decora- 
tion of furniture, carriages, sedan chairs, mar- 
ble and porcelain vases. This art continued to 
flourish tliroughout the following reigns, the 
Republic, and tho Enu)ire. 

The Nineteenth Century. In statuarjr as 
well as in tbe decorative arts France retained 
her supremacy. In no other country is tho use 
of bronze in art so common, Practioally all the 
greatest Bculi>tors have worked in this material. 
The historic stylos of the preceding century were 
those most commonly umul, but in late years 
Vc^rt noumau wns also adoi>tod. Much has 
been learnt'd from the Obinesc and Japanew*, par- 
ticularly in tho maimer of tinting bronze. In 
Germany bronze was atflrstconfined to statuary, 
but in tlie late nineietmth century, following 
French examples, it was applied to small brotiztis 
with great success, in connection with the new 
naturalistic movement. Austria has in late 
years accomplished much along the same lines, 
while in Italy the faithful reproduction of an- 
tique brona^s has been carried ou. Bronze casting 
is practiced with success in Russia, and in 
almost every other European country. 
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The first bronze statue in the United States, 
that of Dr. Bowditch the astronomer, was cast 
in 1847 by Ball Hughes. This may have been 
antedated by JE. K. Brownes “Indian and Pan- 
ther.’" The first e<iuestrian statue was that of 
General Jackson in Washington, cast by Clarke 
Mills in 1852, and not H. 1C. Brown’s Washing- 
ton (1853, Union Square, New York), as is 
commonly supposed. Since that time there has 
been gr("at progn^ss, particularly in the small 
bronzes of delicate workmanship, those cast by 
Tillany exccdling even the. Parisian in tints. 

In several of the Oriental countries, particu- 
larly where the Buddhist religion prevails, the 
art of bronze founding has attained high perfec- 
tion. For the bronzes of China and Japan, 
which are unexcidled in workmanship, see Chu- 
WKSE Aut; Japanese Aiit. 

Bibliography. A good maTinal of the pro- 
duction and ])roces8 of brotizes in art is the 
introduction to Fortnum, Descriptire Catalogua 
of the lironzvfi of Kuropcan Origin in the Bouth 
kaisi>}()ton MufiOKin (I.ondon, 1870). An even 
better ‘and hrief(U* nuimial, is Idler, Tvehnik der 
Jirtyiavplasiik (Leipzig, 1002). «ev(‘ral impor- 
tunt manuals have b(‘en published in French 
uiuhT the tiile hvs Bronrra d\irt, by Barvant 
(Paris, 1880), Lanrent-Darngon (ib., 1881), 
Barbedienne (ib., 1803), and Harvard (ib., 
1807). Constilt also Delon, Lo cuiere et la 
Ironse (Paris, 1877); and, for the historical 
epochs, Bwarzenski, MitlefaHertiehes 
gcHith (Berlin, 1002); Murray, Orcek Jiron^eft 
'(London, 1898) ; Bode, Italian Jironzott of the 


end of the Bronze period occurs in different 
places at widely different times. In Greece the 
j)re-Mycena»an period is essentially a Btone age, 
though the use of copper and bronze b(‘-gins in 
Cyprus during this time. (See Aiumltiolocjy.) 
The Myc<‘na‘iin ])oriod is markt^d by nst* of 
bronze, tboiigh iron s<‘<*ms to have bct*n known 
before this civilization passed away. Fven in 
the Homeric. ]>o(‘ms iron is not common and is 
highly valued, while bronze is in coiiiinou use. In 
Italy* the T<‘rramaro of th(‘ I’o vall<‘y Ixdongs 
to the earlier Bronzes age, hut tin* Ulanova 
graves near Bologna, of about 1000 U.c., show 
the presence of iron, and it semns liktdy that the 
Bronze .age in Italy was of relatively short 
duration. In general it may be sahl that the 
duralitm aipl devtdopment of thlH pm’iod of <*iv- 
ilization dependeil largely upon tlu‘ accessibility 
of the rt‘gions wh<‘r(‘ it tlourisluMl to traders 
from the south. Tims in Kraiu*c, Spain, and 
central Germany, with wbitdi tin* (inx'ks early 
came, in ecmtiu’t through Massilia and the Uhone 
valley, iron was early intnxlueiMl, and soon «ne- 
coeded bronze for weaptam and sharp ttxds, while 
in the valleys of {^witziwland, among the lake 
dwellers, in Great Britain and nortlu^rn Europe, 
the use of iron was much later. Indeed some 
urehieologlsls would allow the Bronze agt* of 
Bcandinavia to continm‘ to the si'ctmd eiuitury 
n.c,, though hlontelitis places the (‘(unmeneement 
of the first Iron piudod about 500-400 lu’. Th<^ 
chronology of this Swixlish arcba*ologi'<i, a recog- 
nized a\ithority in this fi(‘l<I, is shown in the 
following table, abridgc'd from one given in 
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(lontrttl Italy 

Contrat Buroi>e 

Groat Britain and 
Ireland 
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2500-1000 

1800 

1000 ' 
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r.()ppor (and HtowO 
Bnmiio a^o 

Iron ai^p (Hallatatt) 

fl 44 

Coppor (an<I Htono) 
Bronio ajj;o 

Iron ^ (ba^ Coltlo) 

1 

Cloppt'r (and Htoiw) 
Bronso afo 

4t it 

Transition to Iron sas 
Iron ago 


ffenaiamnea (ib., 1008) ; Bode, Introdnotion to 
the Vnialogm of J.* /*. Morgan:^ (Mkotion of 
(Paris, 1010). 

BKONZE, Acm oe. A term used by; modern 
writ<u‘s to (l<‘note that period in the history of 
mankind when iron was unknown ami bnmzo 
(an alloy of coppe^r and tin) was in general 
Tise for weapons, tools, and onuunents. That 
sueh a period existtal in a large part of Europe 
b(‘l\vtxm the later Ktono age ami the intnultxe- 
tion of iron is now admitted by most archando- 
gists, thougli th<‘r<‘ is mucli dlffnrenee of opinion 
In many points of <leiail. It should be noted 
that the tt*rm tUuiott^s a stags of civil totion, not 
a ehronologienl division, for there is no sharp 
lino l>ctwtHm the Htone and the Bronze agtm-, 
indee<i. st^mo implements are common thnnigh 
niiudt of the later period and are not unknown 
nftor the Introduction of iron* Nor, on tlwi 
otljer band, does bronze eeanc to bn uwsl for 
sonic iiim* afi<‘r the superiority of Iron baa boen 
cstahlishcd* The ln‘ginnings of the Bronze ago 
in Eurotio ar(* ni*arly syntdironous, and amm to 
fall in the p<wiod lictwecn 2000 and 1800 n*o., at 
is reitdertHl probabla by the similarity of the 
earlier typs throughont the Continent} thia 
similarity has lieen explained by the th«*ory 
that the knowliMige of bremne on the continent 
of Europe was won from the East, thrmigh oon- 
tatd with the Fhamlclana or the Greeks. Tho 


the Journal of the Ifithnipnlrujituil fnAtifuie of 
(frmt Hritain^ vol. xxix, p. 300 llHOO), though 
many students of Italian arelueology hold that 
the dates for Italy are too remote. 

Of course the Bronze and Iron ngi^s iin* snb- 
(lividtHl into many peri<uU wlueh have Ikmoi omit- 
t(‘d here. It .■^heuld she be said that Euri»penn 
arclueologlsts are l>y no nu'arm ngr^td upon the 
existence of a (Copper uge, many elalming that, 
while pure copper was douldli*sH usixl here snti 
there, the dlse(»V4Ties have jmt lanm sufileient 
to warrant the Iwdlef in a general use for n emn- 
siderable period of time, The exisiem*!* of a 
C’opjM'r ttg<' in North Ainerlen Is e^menlHl by all, 
and there Is much prolmbitity that stmh an agn 
existed on the Island of (’yprun and In Egypt. 
Outsi<I« id Eurojie the existence of the ihrea 
ages is not sti clearly lleetmt dls<x»verltxi 

in Egypt show that stone and metal were tnexl 
aide % side for a long period, while some Egyp- 
tnlpgists hold that iron was not in ipmeral tisa 
min about 800 »,<?, C^onsutt; Hdrmrn, 
mhiokta dm Menitehm (Vienna, 1H82) i Kvaiis^ 
Anvieift /Iron re implnamtu of ffrn>< 

(London, IHHl): (3t« litre, du hronr*^ rn 

Ifranee (fhiris, 1875 7tH ; MonteBoH, /.rs B m/ia 
vrMHioritimH rn Sttt'dr ((r«us. from flu* S\v<nl- 
ish by Si Helnneh, IhirU, isfi.'ui Morgan, 
VAga df h pier re et tm mHans m 
(Paris, 18811); tiots*ri Muttro, PaliroUthk ami 
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Temmara Seitlemeiits in Italy (New Yotk, 
1912); cliap. iv of T. Rice Holmes’s Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Ccesar (Ox- 
ford, 1907) ; T. E. Poet, The Stone and Bronze 
Ages in Italy and Sicily (Oxford, 1909). 

BRONZE'WING, Bronze - Winged Pigeon, 
and Bronze Pigeon. Names given in Australia 
to pigeons, cluelly of the genus Phaps, on ac- 
count of the lustrous bronze color with which 
tlioir wings arc variously marked. They are 
otherwise also birds of beautiful plumage. — ^The 
Common Bronzewino, or bronze-winged ground 
dove (Phaps chalcoptera) , is distributed over all 
Australia. It is often seen in flocks, feeds on 
the gi’ound, and builds its nest chiefly on low 
braneh<»s of trees growing on meadowlands or 
near water. It is a plump bird, often weighing 
fully a ])ound, and is acceptable at every table. — 
The liRUSii Bronzewino, or little bronze pigeon 
( Phaps elcgans)^ is not so plentiful nor so widely 
distributed, chiefly inhabiting Tasmania and the 
soutlu‘rn parts of Australia. It inhabits low, 
swain])y grounds, never perches on trees, re- 
sembles a ■|)artriclge in its habits, and makes a 
loud birring noise like a partridge when it takes 
wing on being alarmed. — ^The HARLE(iUiN 
Buonzewing (llislrinphaps or Phaps histri- 
oniva) is found in the northwest parts of New 
South Wales in great flocks, fc‘eding on seeds. — 
Some of the speci(‘H of deophaps, another genus, 
are also sometimes called bronzewing. 

BRONZ'IKQ’. The process of imparting a 
bronzelike or antique metallic appearance to the 
surface of metal, as copper and brass, ivory, 
plaster or clay, and wood. The bronze effect on 
metals is frequently produced by beating bronze 
to thin leaves, similar to those of gold, which are 
then made into a paste with a size and applied 
to the metal. Sometimes bronze powders, such 
as mosaic gold or aurum nxusivum, which con- 
sists of equal parts of sulphur ‘and white tin 
oxide melted together untu they assume the 
a])p<'{n-iitu*e of a yellow, flal<y powder, are em- 
j)l(>ye(l. Tiny ninny bronze powders of various 
nani(‘s, as, for instance, Dutch gold, are similar 
to the foregoing and consist of various ingredi- 
ents and are applied with size to the metal. 
Articles to which theso various mixtures have 
been ap])li(*d should be coated with a clear var- 
nish, or otherwise the object will soon lose its 
metallic apiioarance. There are also a great 
number of bronzing liquids in which a metallic 
object may bo dipped. They have a wide range 
of color as w<‘U as of composition, and formulas 
tliat arc applicable to brass, copper, and zinc 
arc to be found in the various technical receipt 
books. Among the well-known bronzing liquids 
for gun barrels is a mixture of 1 part nitric 
acid, 1 part sweet spirits of nitre, 2 parts alcohol, 
4 parts copper sulpliatc, 2 parts tincture of iron 
chloride, and 60 parts water. The green Patina 
cflect of ancient bronze is frequently imitated by 
cotiting now articles with a liquid consisting of 
1 part ammonium chloride, 3 parts cream of tar- 
tar, 3 parts common salt dissolved in 12 parts 
of boiling wat<‘r, to which is added 8 parts of a 
solution of eoi)per nitrate. An antique appwir- 
an<*e is often prodtuuid on silvcT by exposing it 
to the fumes of ammonium sulphide or immers- 
ing it in a similar solution. Ivory may be gild(id 
by immersing it in a solution of ferrous aulpbato 
and Hum in a solution of gold chloride; and to 
coat it with silvt^r the ivory is dipped in a weak 
solution of silver nitrate, after which it is im- 
mersed in clear water and exposed to the rays 


of the sun. The ivory then acquires a black 
color, whicli, on being rubbed, is changed to bril- 
liant silver. In the bronzing of plaster or clay 
the figure is usually coated with an isinglass 
size until it will absorb no more. It is then 
slightly coated with gold size, and after drying, 
the figure is painted with bronze powder, and 
when completely dry the surplus powder may be 
rubbed off. A bronze effect is produced on wood 
in a somewhat similar manner. The wood is 
first coated with a mixture of size and lamp- 
black, and then a suitable bronze powder, as of 
Dutch metal or mosaic gold, is laid on with a 
brush, and when thoroughly dry rubbed with a 
soft woolen cloth. 

BRONZINO, br6n-ze'n6, Agnolo, or Angiolo 
(1502-72). A Florentine painter of the late 
Renaissance. He was born at Monticell i, near 
Florence, and studied at first with Raffacllino 
del Garbo and then with Jacopo da Pontorxuo, 
who had the greatest influence upon his art. 
He assisted that eccentric master, who ‘floved 
him as a son,” in many of his works. Ho is 
known principally as court painter to Duke 
Cosimo I of Florence, with whom he was a great 
favorite. His religious and mythological sub- 
jects, both frescoes and canvases, are generally 
mannered imitations of Michelangelo; but his 
portraits are among the very best of his day. 
They d(‘pict the typical rather than the indi- 
vidual of his sitters, and arc rendered in silvery 
tones with clear, sharp outlines. Those of the 
ducal family of Florence are among his best. 
They include the portraits of Duke Cosimo (Pitti 
Palace, Berlin, Lucca, Metropoliitin Museum, 
New York) , his ducluiss, Elcanora (Berlin, Turin, 
tJfllzi), and the charming little })rin(!cs and 
princesses in • the Uffizi and Pitti collections, 
which are the first independent portraits of chil- 
dren in Florentine painting. The museums of 
Florence are richest in his works. Besides those 
mentioned above, there are in the Ufflzi a “De- 
scent of Christ into Limbo,” “The Dead Christ,” 
“Portrait of a Sculptor,” and many others. He 
is also well represented in the galleries of Rome, 
Berlin, and in American private collections, such 
as the Carduer collection in Boston and the 
Gould and llavenieyer collections in New York, 
lie was also a pot^t and a prose writer of some 
ability. Consult Forno, La Vita e le rma di 
Angelo Bronzino (Pistoja, 1902), and Schulze, 
Angelo Bronzinos Warkc ( Straasburg, 1910). 

BRON^ZITN. A variety of the mineral en- 
statite (q.v.). The name “bronzite” for- 
merly applied to the entire species now known 
as enstatite. 

BROOCH, brOoh (variant of Iroach; ME. 
hroohe, OF. hrooho, a spit, It. split stick, 

from ML. hrooa, hroaus, a spit; cf. Gael, hrog, 
awl). An onjamental pin or instrument for 
fastening the dress, consisting for the moat part 
either of a ring or disk or of a semicircle, 
there being a pin in either case passing across 
it, fastt'iied at one end with a joint and at the 
other with a hook. Brooches were much used in 
antiquity, and varied in form as m\ich as in 
modern times. They were worn both by men 
and women, and with a view both to oniamtmt 
and us<*, from the time of Homer to the fall of 
the Western Empire. The oldest bit^ of Latin 
now known to be in existence is inscribed upon 
a brooch. Scmb Fibula. Pb^nestina. 

BBOOB BODY and BROOD BHD. See Vko- 

BXATtVM PBOFAOATION. 

BROOK, Master. An alias adopted by the 
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jealous Master Ford in Shakeapoare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor. In tlie disguise of this fic- 
titious character ho gains the confidence of Fal- 
si ail, who confesaoB that he has designs upon 
X^ord’s wife. 

BROOKE, Dorothea.. The loading character 
of George Kliot’s Middlc^narch, with philan- 
thropic ideals. After an unsympathetic mar- 
riage with Oasauhoii she remarries and abandons 
her former uudeiined strivings. 

BROOKE, Francis Key (1852- ). An 

Anuirican Protestant Episcopal divine, Bishop of 
Oklahoma, He was born at Gumbier, Ohio, and 
graduated at Kenyon College, Ohio, in 1S74. He 
hold rectorships at Grace Church, College 
Hill, Ohio; Christ (-hurch, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
St. James, Piqua, Ohio; Grace Church, San- 
dusky, Ohio; St. Peter’s, St. Louis, Mo. (1880- 
88); and Trinity, Atchison, Kiuis. (1888-90). 
Ho was chosen first Bishop of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory in 1898. 

BROOKE, Henry (e.l 708-88). An Irish 
author. Ho studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the Temple, Ijondon, mot Swift and Pope, 
liv(‘d at Twickiuilinm near the latter, and in 
1785 published a poem entitled IhHvorsnl Beauty ^ 
in his uniumT — indeed J^ope probtibly revised it. 
In his tragedy Omtavus (178?)) ho satir- 
ised Sir Robert Walpole in the person of Trollio, 
vieeregent to King Cristiern. This play, pro- 
hibited from presentation in London, was later 
euccesHfully given in Dublin as The Patriot. Bis 
Bari of Bssew (1749) contained the lino: 

**Who rule o’or froonion should thomselves bo froo,” 
parodied by the Tory Dr. tlohnson with, 

**Wko drivos fat oxen should hinisolf bo fat.*' 

In 1745 he was appointed by Lord Chesterfield 
to the post of barrack mast(‘r at Mullingtir, as 
a r(?\vard for a pamphl<‘t written during the 
rising of *45. He otiposed the penal laws against 
the Irish Catholics. IJo is best known by The 
Fool of Quality (5 vo1h„ 17(hl-70), abridged 
(1780) by John Wesley, and republished with 
a memoir by (Jharlos Kingsley (2 vols., 1859). 
It is the story of the training of a nobh’tnan l>y 
a Hueeoasful business man. Brooke wrote fables 
and translated (178H) three books of Tasso's 
iUnmiUinmo Uherata. (lonsnlt Baker’s pr<»fae(i 
to his edition (Ijondon, 1900) of The Fool of 
Quality; and Brooke’s pootleal Works (1792), 
(‘diti^l by his daughter (diarlotte, 

BROOKE, Bxn Jawmr (1H08 08). A Rftjah 
of s.nr;iwak, born at Cooinl>e Grove, neat Bath, 
Mn/ylaml. His father was an employee of the 
Indian government. Jatnes entennl the East 
India military st^rviee, was severely woundetl In 
the Burmest' War, and furloughe<l in 1825. He 
ItJHt Ids commission tlirotigh overstaying his fur- 
lough (on account of shipwret-kl . but coming 
into a large property by his father’s death, he 
detom ined to dt‘Vote fiimself to the task of 
putting down piracy in the Mastem iiewi and to 
eHiablishlng civilisation in Hie islands, tn this 
he was altc^ether sueeesHful, making for hlmwdf 
a rare ami unique position us purviyor in 
gtmeral of civlliication to a Iwrliarie and foro- 
ttitms ptHiple*— nnd this too almost <»tttlrely by hi* 
own eftortft. He purehnsed a yacht, trained a 
crew of 20 men on a preliminary cruise of thnm 
years in Hu* Mwliforramnn, and hi Oot^iber, 188 k, 
salbal from liOadon for Borneo. When ho ar- 
rlved» Mmla IlasHlm, the tinele of the Sultan of 
Borneo, was cngiigcd in a war with soma ralsd 


tribes of Sarawak. Brooke lent his assistance 
and in return received the title of Rajah of 
Sarawak. Brooke instituted free trade and 
framed a new code of laws. The custoni of head- 
hunting was made a crime punishable with death ; 
and piracy was so vigorously attack(‘<l vrith the 
assistance of British vessels that over £20,000 
was paid in bounties for tlu‘ killing of free- 
booters. Ri‘turning to England in 1847, Brooke 
was cordially received, ma<le a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath and an Oxford D.CMj., and 
appointed Governor of the island of J.(abuan, near 
Sarawak, and Ckmsnl General to Borneo. In 1857, 
owing to charges in Parliament rcllecting upon 
his integrity, winch were, howt'ver, detdared not 
proven by the commiasion that examin<Hl them, 
Brooke was superseded in the govtwnorship of 
Lahuan. His house in Kuching, hi.s Sarawak 
capital, was nttaekt*d at niglit by a largt^ body 
of Clhinese, who were irritat<‘d at his elTorts to 
])revent opium Kimiggling, and he escaped wdth 
ins life by swimming across a creek. Ho 
promptly ns'<(‘mhled smiie natives, attiveked the 
Chinese, defeated them in several fights, ami 
drove thorn into the jungle. Upward of 200B 
Chinese were kiltol. Returning to England soon 
after this, Brooke lectured in atworal of the 
chief towns on the advantage of the possession 
of Sarawak, Bnaiko returned to Bortieo in IKBt, 
but visited England again twict^ before his death, 
tlune 11, IBdB. He was BUecc^'ded as Rajah of 
(Sarawak by hia nephew, Sir Charles Johnson 
Brooke, Iwru June 8, 1829, (Hee IkmNEO.) Con- 
sult: Jaoob, The ihtjak of Sarawak (I-omlon, 
1870) ; Sir S, St. John, Pajuft Brooke (Um- 
don, 1899); lAfe of Bir Vharloe /DvioAe, lUtjah 
of Baraimk (London, 1879), Th<^ private let- 
ters of Sir Jam<*a Brooke (1888-58) were pub- 
lished in lA)&<lon, 1858. 

BROOKE, John Mkhorb (182C-10()«). An 
AmerieftU physleisi: Imrtt at Tampa, Fk* Ho 
WBH adueatt'd at Kenyon GoUege (Gambler, 
Ohio), graduattnl in 1847 at the tJnitol States 
Kaval Academy, ami in 1851 58 was Htttiione<i at 
the Naval OliHervat<iry, Waahinglon, 1). C’. Sub- 
sequently he iU'fiMupanied. as dirMor o( the 
astronomical d«'j>;irfiUfn<, the I cx|a*<li- 

thui for the <*spIi>r{Ui<Mi end .'.urveNiug of tha 
mirth Pacitlc neenn. In iHUl In- rniy.ind from 
the lbiite\l States navy and was appointed chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance an<l Hydrography in 
the (Jovernment of Hie (Confederate Htatea. Ho 
invented the Bnwike gtin, and deviawd th« plawa 
follow«Hl in refitting t)ie Mvrrmtw (Virginia) 
for the ctint4*stH at Hampt^m Honda. From IHfiCI 
to 1899 he was tirofeiKHor of physics at the Vir- 
ginia Military InHtliuHi (Lexington). \h m* 
celvHHl tha gold umhIiU of seUont' of the Academy 
of Ikriin and eonlrllmttai articles on ordimnen 
and other snbjcH^ts to technical magazines. 

BROOKE. JuUK HirrTl<» (1888 * ), An 

American Holdler. He was born In PottsvHle, 
and in IHdl imieriKi the Union oervlm 
as a captain of voluntora, Ik anon v%m tn 
the rank of eolonel and at the eUna* of the war 
wan eofniniiisiiau*i| brigadier general of volun- 
teers for oervlem during the of tho 

Wildermm He rcMigfunl fnim the %‘olitnteor 
la'rvice in IKtiU, itecatne Reuleniini colonel in the 
reLnihir army in the wame year, and in 1879 wau 
eontmiHHioneti eohmcL He W'M commandant at 
Fort Klmw, Mont.< from lH79 to INKg, when la% 
was appointed brigadier general, and from 1888 
(n 1890 cfimmanikd the Department of Didrotm 
with hea<lq«ftrt**rH in St. VmK Minn, In IfW 
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he was appointed major general. In the same 
year, during the Spanish-American War, he was 
sent to Porto Rico, where he served on the com- 
mission to arrange for its evacuation by the 
Sijanish troops, and in October was appointed 
Military Governor and commanding general of 
the department. From December, 1898, until 
December, 3899, he served as Military Governor 
of Cuba, and commanding general of the Division 
of Cuba, and from 1000 to 1902, when he retired, 
ho commanded the Department of the East. 

BROOKE, Stopfoed Augustus (1832-1916). 
An English clergyman and author, born at 
Lcttcrkenny, Ireland. He was graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin (1860), took orders 
in the Anglican church and, after holding vari- 
ous curacies in Loudon, was made chaplain in 
ordinary to the Queen (1872). In 1880 he left 
the Anglican Commimion, afllrming his dis- 
belief in the accepted doctrine of miracles. 
Among his works are: TAfe of Frederick W. 
Robertson (1865) ; Theology in the WngtisU 
Poets (1874); A Primer of English Literature 
(1870), which was revised and enlarged in 
1800; Sermons (0 vols., 1868-88); Poems 
(1888); Study of Tennyson (1889); English 
Literature to the 'Ncrm.an Conquest (1898); 
On Ton Plays of Shakespeare (1005) ; A Treas- 
ury of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue 
(1001), edited in collahoration with T. W. Rol- 
Iftston; Poetry of Robert Browning (1902); 
Studios in Poetry (1907) ; Four Poets (1908); 
Onward Oryi Addresses (1911); Tm More 
XHays of Shakespeare (1013). 

BROOK EARM. A communistio cxperimcTit 
founded in 1841 at West Rorbury, Mass. TIte 
Brook Farm Association of Education and Agri- 
culture, as it was ofiloiaUy styled, was an at- 
tempt to solve the social problem through the 
institution of equality in towards and the adap- 
tation of tasks to individual capacities. It grew 
out of the social and philosophical movement 
represented hy the Transcendental Club, of which 
Ripley. Channing, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Dwight, and Margaret Fuller wore leading mem- 
bers. , Not all of these accepted the Brook Farm 
plan of economic organization, hut all were in 
sympathy with its ideals. I’he loading spirit 
in iho Brook Farm Association was George Rip- 
ley. TTawthornc, Dwight, and Allen also became 
members. 

AU members, without distinction of sex, had 
to labor an allotted period each day, either on 
the farm or in the workshop attached to the 
main institution. All employments were paid 
substantially alike. All shart'd the same food at 
tlie same table, all owned a like portion of the 
property belonging to tlio establishment, all had 
etiual access to its educationiil and literary 
auvantagos. The society' trafficked with the 
outside world, selling its surplus produce, 
and (‘clue.ating cliildren at a low rate of botn- 
pensation. At the. tinu^ of its organization the 
e<»?ntmiiiity contained about 20 nic*mbors. The 
nunibor gn^w in the. first three, years to about 
70. In 1844 th<^ community ciimc under the In- 
fluence of Gr('(‘ley, Brisbane, and Godwin, and 
r<*<uVnniz('d itself as a Fourieristic community 
under the nanu‘ of the Brook Farm Phalanx. 
The eonimunUy became })roHp<‘roua and served 
iiH a eimtre of FourieriRtic propaganda. In 
this stage of its i^xistimce it attractiid wide at- 
t<miion and was viHit(‘d by thousandH of per- 
sons from nil parts of the country. The com- 
munity mitered upon the construction of a 
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large building, the phalanstery, which was to 
furnish accommodations for its increasing mem- 
bership. In 1846 the building, almost completed, 
was burned to the ground. The loss was a heavy 
blow to the society; moreover, the enthusiasm 
wuth wdiich it had been inaugurated was waning. 
In 1847 the society was dissolved. Much of the 
celebrity attached to this organization is due 
to HawHihorne’s BlUhedale Romance, in which, 
under the guise of fiction, he has evidently 
utilized many of his experiences at Brook Farm. 
Consult: Codman, Brook Farm Memo 7 'ies (Bos- 
ton, 1849) ; Russell, Borne Life of the Brook 
Farm Association (Boston, 1900) ; Swift, Brook 
Farm: Its Members, Scholars, and Visitors 
(New York, 1900) ; Sears, My Friends at Brook 
Farm (New York, 1912). See Communism; 
Foueier. 

BROOK^PIELD, A city in Linn Co., Mo., 
104 miles east of St. Joseph, on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad. The indus- 
tries include shoe factories, railroad shops, iron 
works, flour mills, brickyards, grain elevators, 
etc. (Map: Missouri, C 2). Coal is exten- 
sively mined in the vicinity and forms, with 
grain, farm produce, and live stock, the bulk 
of a considerable ex])ort trade. The water 
works arc owned by the city. Settled about 
1.860, Brookfield mis incorporated in 1865. Pop., 
1900, 5484; 1910, 6749. 

BROOK-THAV'EN. The county seat of Lin- 
coln Co., Miss., 64 miles south by west of Jack- 
son, on the Tllinois Central Railroad (Map: 
Mississippi, E 7). It is the seat of the Whit- 
worth Female Oolh^go (Methodist Episco})Ml, 
South), opened iu 1857, and has a public library 
and a fine Federal building. The city is the 
centre of an agricultural and lumbering ri^gion, 
has an important cotton trade (between 25,000 
and 28,000 bales# annually), and contains a 
vrramory, machine shoos, a cotton compress, a 
cottonse.ed-oil mill, lumber mills, simp, huililing- 
brlck, and handle, and spoke faciorit's. The water 
Works and electric light plant are owmed and 
o|erated by the city. Pop., 1900, 2678; 1910, 

BBOOKOtNGS. A city and the county seat 
of Brookings Co., S. Dak., 48 mUes south by 
cast of Watertown, on tlm Chicago and North*' 
western Railroad (Map: South Dakota, H 8). 
It is the seat of the Woutb Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and IMechanlc Arts and 
the Dakota Deaconess TTospHnl. Tlie leading 
manufactures arc cigars, tow, Hour, automobilt*- 
tiro treads, and cement Mock. (Jrnin and livfi 
stock are raised extonsividy in the distri<*t. 
It was settled in 1876. Pop., 1910, 2971. 

BBOOKCn^E (named for the. English crys- 
iallographer, IT. J. Brooke). A ycdlowish to 
reddish brown and black titanium dioxide that 
crystallizes in the Orthorhombic system. Large 
crystals of it are found in the Tirol, and a 
variety, called arkanaito and consisting of thick 
black crystals, is found at Magn(*t Cove, Ark. 

BROOK^nO {Veronioa bcocabunga), A 
spiHiies of speedwell. It is common in ditches, 
brooks, and wt^t places in Europe. Tn the. United 
States, Veroniaa americana, which is sometimes 
called the American brooklime, occupicR similar 
situations. Tt la a perennial plant, with mostly 
pedicled, ovate, or oblong leaves, and blui^sh 
flowers in auxiliary rac(‘m(‘R. 

BBOOKOtlWE. A town in Norfolk Co,, Mass., 
including the. villages of Cottage Farm, Long- 
wood, Coolidge Conuw, and Reservoir, 3 mUci 
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southwest of Boston, on the Boston and Albany 
and the New JSngland railroads (Map: Massa- 
chusetts, E 3 ) . It is one of the most beautiful 
suburbs of Boston, with which it is connected 
by electric railroads, Brookline has a large 
public library of over 80,000 volumes, a munici- 
pal and several private hospitals, public baths, 
parks, a school of practical arts, and a 
lino golf course. There are manufactories 
of electrical supplies and screens of various 
kinds. The government is administered by 
town meetings. First settled as early as 
1G35, Brookline was known as the “Hamlet 
of Muddy River” until, in 1705, it was incor- 
porated as a town und('r the present name. Frtj- 
queiit attempts have been made to aniU'X it to 
Boston, but thus far have failed. In 1800 its 
population was only 005, and in 1840, 1205; 
but since it became a faHliionable residence dis- 
trict its growth has Ixurn rapid. The water 
Works are owned by tlu^ town. Pop., 1800, 
12,103; 1000, 10,935; 1010, 27,702. Oonsult 

Woods, Jlifitonml of Brookline (Bos- 

ton, 1874); Bolton, Bm>A7mc: Tko IJintory of 
a Fannrvd Town (Brookline, 1807) ; and Annual 
rnhlkaiions of Brooldbia Hiatoriral i:Sodety, 

BROOKLYN, brvk'Uu (originally, BroMoA'cZen; 
b<‘low). A borough of New York City, co- 
<‘xtonsive with Kings Co.,N. Y., and until 1808 a 
semarato city, the county 8<‘at of Kings County 
(Map; New York, 0 5). It is situated on the 
western end of Long Island and is separati‘d 
from th(^ island and the Borough of Manhattan 
by the East Uiv(w, whieh conn<‘cts New York 
Bay with Long Island Sound. The borough and 
county cover an art‘a of 77.C2 Sipiare miles; 
th(*y extiuid north and soxith about 11 miles 
and (Mist and west about an e({ual distance. 
The water front cxt<‘nds from N(‘wtown Cr<H‘k, 
along tla^ East River, U])p<*r and lower New 
York Bay, tb(5 Atlantic Ocean and ^fanuueaBay, 
to Old Mill Oriu^k. The borough is thus sur- 
rounded by watiT on thrt‘e, sides. Thi^ north- 
east boundary is an irrt‘gular line, which is 
crossed by a broad rangi*! of low lulls extending 
into Queens County. The elevation of this dis- 
trict varies from the tidewat«‘r marsties to a 
height of about 105 fe(‘t at Mount Prosp<'ct. 
Along the shore opposite the soutlnwn end of 
Manhattan Island is an irregular bhUl, rising 
from 70 to 100 ft'et, known as Brooklyn Iteiglits. 
The souilu»rn and larger part of the borough 
lies but little al)ove the sea level. 

As a eomniunity Brooklyn has always differed 
markcHlly from New York— or what is now tio- 
liticully known as the Boroi^h of Manhattan 
— not otdy in the extent and character of its 
l)(i]»ulnti<>Ti, industries, and commerce, but In 
i<.H social atmosphere. The population of the 
borouigh in 1910 was 1,034,351, while that of 
Manhattan was 2,331,542} but the percental 
of native white inhabitants remaim‘d, as it 
always had been, eonsidc‘rably grenfer (about 
10 per cemt) in Brmtklyn than In Manhattan. 
In 1900 the number of lujinurnrf.iiring establish- 
ments in Br<mklyn was 5218, nml the value of 
their products was $117,223,000, while in Matt- 
Imttan (and the Broiix) the establlMhmentii 
numb(^red 19,700, and the value of their prod- 
ucts WHS $1,417,080,000. Brooklyn differs «o- 
clallv from Manhattan in the free <*xpreK«itm of 
l(wai jjridc, anti in tlic* display of a more obvious 
air of domestitdty. UeHults of the latti^r condi- 
tion are to be observed in the absence or scarcity 
of the immtmw* and paltttiul hotels, expensive 


restaurants, and thoatroa and other places of 
amuaement, which are characteristic of Man- 
hattan. 

The Residence Districts. Brooklyn has been 
called “The Sleeping llooui of New ^^ork“ and 
again “The City of Homes,” as well as “The 
City of Churches.” Tluu'o are st'Vtu'al line resi- 
dential districts along its southwt'steru shores, 
while on the southern ocean front lie tlu^ wtdl- 
known Coney Island (tpv.), Brighton Bt'aeh, and 
Manhattan B<*ach. The old(‘Ht line houst^s on 
the Heights are of l>rick ami brt)wnstone, and 
a few apartment hotids and apartment hous(*a 
are also in this section. Along Clinton and 
Washington avenues, upp(‘r Dean Stn'ei, and 
other thorough fan's are arrays of line frame 
and briek residen(‘es, H(*t in opim grounds, with 
carriage drive's, trees, and tlower l»ods, and tlu're 
are similar disiritds on New York, Brooklyn* 
and St. IMurk's avemui's. Along Eighth and 
Ninth avt'um's, in tlu' m‘\V(T regiem a<ljn(*(‘nt to 
Prospect Park, and known as the “Bark Sbjpe,” 
is anotlu'r inviting reside'nee district. Fartlier 
to the south are large sections containing pndty 
detached rc'sidenccs of h'ss elaborate charact<*r; 
the Shore Road ri'gion, just north of Con<*y 
Island, has some of the fini'st residcttces and 
grounds in the borough. The (dt^trie .railroadH 
are chiefly responsible for this d<‘Vidopnumt, 
which may be expi'ctt'd to continue. 

The Business Section. The most important 
commercial section of Brooklyn is that adjactmt 
to the group of munii'lpal and county Imildhiga 
near the junction of Fulton .-uhI (Smrt sirei'ts, 
and extending along Fulton Btr<‘(*t to Fbitbusli 
Aventie, a distance of about half a mile. Tlio 
public buildings referrt'd to are Borough HhB, 
facing a small* triangular park in tlie angle 
formed by tlu‘ joining of Fulton ami (’ourt 
streets; tlu^ Municipal Building, the County 
Cemrthoxtse, and the Hall of Ueeiirds. In this 
neighborhood are the largest ofliei* buildings 
in the borough (small afTairs at bt'st in com- 
parison to tlu' hug<^ structures along lower 
broadway in Manhattan); and tin* Fed(*ral 
Building ( inaccessihly situated in narrow Wash- 
ington Rtrwt), a fine granite edifice in the 
Th>niam*snuc* styb', containing the Rost Offlee* 
rnitril Stuti's rourts and other Federal ofllees. 
Tlu* FuUon Sfp'id s(*ction ahov(» mentioned in- 
cludes a compact shopping district, in which 
are several of the bf*st 4‘(pnppr*l department 
st<m's in the greater city. Anotli**r Mlw»ppiug 
district lies along Bronthvay in WiHi;niei!>\irg. 

Inter- and Xntm-Borougb Transit. Tim 
surfneo and eIi‘VHte<l stn*i*t-raihvrty service of 
Brooklyn is privately tiwruHl and operatinl, 
chiefly by one e«»riMii';»fit>n. There are almut 
70 imrfttce Uru'S, lo nf wlib h are operat4*d partly 
or entirely <m elevated traeks* hi^sides the suti- 
way iw*rvlce of the lntf*rbor<t«gh system (from 
Manhattan K extending <in 10141 to the fiong 
Island Ibiilnmil Station, at Atlnntfe and Flat* 
bush jivriueM. (For a devteription t*f the pro- 
posed snbwjiy in Brooklyn, si*e Nisur 

yoat J’tTY.l WiOi 1 \ exceptions a flvieeettt 
fare, ineluding iran tVf from one Him to an- 
other, prevails on all of thime Hyst^mjs. .Urn 
serviee is not muf<»rmly eflieienf, partly Iw*- 
cause of the nafttral to bt* overeottm 

in operating so many emtverging lines t*ver wo 
birge HU nft»n. 'rite gretttt*wi diifleufty is that 
of Imndting the enormous fraflle (r^ and from 
MniiUnttan in the “rinh hour-.’" of the moriting 
and evening, for virtually all of this must lw» 
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carried over or tinder the river by three bridges 
and one tunnel. Tlie three bridges are tliQ 
Brooklyn Bridge, from Park Row, Manhattan, 
to Sands and Washington streets; the Williams- 
burg Bridge, from Clinton Street, Manhattan, to 
Havemeycr Street; and the Manhattan Bridge, 
from the Bowery and Canal Street, Manhattan, 
to Nassau Street. Electric cars and elevated 
trains cross the Brooklyn and Williamsburg 
bridges, and there is eloctric-car service on 
the Manhattan Bridge. (See Bbtdqe.) Former 
ferry service between the two boroughs was 
greatly reduced as the result of the competi- 
tion of the additional bridges and the subway 
tunned from Wall Street to Boroxigh Hall. In 
1014, 11 of these ferries remained in operation. 

Parks, Boulevards, and Cemeteries. Brook- 
lyn lias 30-odd public parks, containing 1126 
acres, and 20 or more parkways. In the older 
closely built section the largest, Washington or 
Fort Greene Park, is in the Hill district, on the 
site of the Revolutionary earthworks known as 
Fort Greene. Tliis park contains only about 30 
acres, but has been called the most beautiful 
small park in the United States. The crest 
of the hill affords a magnificent view of the first 
city and one of the finest harbors in America, 
the navy yard, and otluT ])oints of interest. 
From this point the ground Rlo])es in grassy 
terraces, ben(‘ath which arci the remains of the 
American Revolutionary prisoners who died on 
the prison ship Joracy. South from the older 
sections, but near the present geographical 
centre of the borough, is Prospect Park, the 
largest of the Brooklyn parks, which takes rank 
with Fairmount, Central, and Druid Hill parks 
among early examples of municipal enterprise 
in this field. Prospect Park is not so large as 
those of some cities, but its 526 acres contain 
many natural beauties in its lake, fine old 
trees, wooded hills, and broad meadows; while 
its drives, i)onds, playgrounds, gardens, and 
other embellishinents have been laid out with 
taste and care. The lake, of 61 acres, is at- 
trai^tive for boating in summer and for skating 
in winter; and Lookout Hill, 186 feet above the 
sea, commands an extensive view of New York 
Harbor and Long Island. The principal entrance 
is at Flatbush Av<'ime, and the circular plaza in 
front is adorned by a large fountain and tho 
imposing memorial arch in honor of the sol- 
dii‘rs and sailors of tho Civil War, surmounted 
by a large quadriga by Frederick Maemonnies. 
Within the park, near the entrance, is a statue, 
also by Macmonnii's, of J. S. T. Stranahan, the 
creator of tlm Brooklyn park and boulevard sys- 
tem. At ()ili(‘r ])(>iiits are statues of I^incoln, 
J. Howard Payne, Thomas Moore, and Wash- 
ington Irving. A tablet in Battle l^ass com- 
niemorates the battle of Long Island, and a 
monument on the slope of Lookout Hill, the 
memory of the 400 Maryland troops who fell 
in that battle, a great part of which was fought 
within the park limits. From the Plaza east 
runs a boulevard 200 feet wide, called Eastern 
Parkway. Near tho southern entrance begins 
the Ocean Parkway, a fine speedway with sep- 
arate paths for bicycles and horses, leading to 
Coney Island, 5V4 miles distant. There arc also, 
in variotiK ot.h(*r' w^tions, smaller preserves, of 
which Tomiikiim, Winthrop, and Bedford parks 
ar<^ exam()leH. 

W«M»t of Prospt^ct Park, on a high ridge over- 
looking the bay, Is Grwmwood Cemetery, of 478 
aoToa, the principal burying ground in Brooklyn 


and one of the most beautiful in the country, 
rich in handsome monuments and mausoleums. 
Famous men who have been buried here include : 
S. F. B. Morse, Roger Williams, Elias Howe, 
Henry Ward Beecher, DeWitt Clinton, Horace 
Greeley, Peter Cooper, Henry George, James 
Gordon Bennett, and Henry Bergh, The Ceme- 
tery of the Evergreens (about 375 acres), and 
Cypress Hills Cemetery (400 acres), also, are 
wortliy of mention. 

Clxurclies, Charities, Schools, and Libraries. 
Brooklyn has long been noted for the number 
of its churches, the beauty of its church edifices, 
and the ability and eloquence of many of its 
clergymen. A recapitulation for the year 1912 
gives tho number of church organizations and 
sects represented as 40; the aggregate number 
of contributing members, 603,475, and the value 
of the church property, $42,531,466. According 
to this source, the Roman Catholic church had 
113 congregations, 448,705 parishioners, and 
held church property valued at $18,756,000. 
Other statistics from the same source are as 
follows: Protestant Episcopal, congregations, 
86, contributing members, 25,030, property, 
$4,714,000; Baptist, congregations, 62, contribu- 
ting members, 20,726, property, $2,715,000; 
Methodist E]>iRcopal, congregations, 54, con- 
trilmting niemlx^rs, 10,741, property, $3,289,600; 
Lutheran congregations, 64, contributing mem- 
bers, 21,531, property, $2,750,800; Presby- 
terian, congregations, ^49, contributing mem- 
bers, 18,649, property, $2,550,000; Congrega- 
tional, congregations, 38, contril>uting members, 
17,990, projicrty, $2,303,500. Plymouth Church, 
made famous by Henry Ward Beecher (q.v.), 
and the Church of tlie Pilgrims, of which Dr. 
Richard Salter Storrs (q.v.), another able and 
brilliant preacher, was pastor for many years, 
are still standing on the Heights. Other widely 
known Brooklyn preachers wore: Theodore L. 
Cuvier, A. J. F. Behrends, and T. DeWitt 
Talmage. 

In addition to the private charities of the 
churches, many of the charitable institutions 
have ecclesiastical relations. There are also 
many institutions which are entirely unde- 
nominational, notably tho Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, tho Naval Branch of the same, 
and the Young Women's Christian Association, 
each of which occupies commodious and finely 
©(juipped quarters. Brooklyn has about 20 free 
dispcmsarii's, about tho same number of homes 
for the aged, about 60 institutions for the relief 
of children, scv(‘ral homes for incurables and 
consumptives, and an inobriaW home. Of the 
30-add hospitals, the Long Island College, Brook- 
lyn, St. M-ary's, St. Luke's, and St. Peter's are 
especially noteworthy. In the Flatbush district 
are the county almshouse, hospital and asylum 
for the insane, the last named now a part of 
the State system. 

Brooklyn has many educational institutions, 
both public and private, of recognized excel- 
lence, The public-school system includes the 
Erasmus Hall High School, a Manual Training 
High School, a Commercial High School, and 
Girls’ and Boys' High schools, besides a training 
school for teachers, and a truant school- Of tho 

P rivate institutions, there are the Polyt<‘chnio 
nstitute, an outgrowth of the Brooklyn Col- 
legiate and Polytechnic Institute (founded in 
1863), and coinprising two general departments, 
the College of Engineering and the Preparatory 
School (enrollment in the college in 1912, 664) j 
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the Backer Collegiate Institute, for girls and 
young women (cstablisliod in 1853), consisting 
of collegiate, academic, and elementary depart- 
ments (total enrollment in 1013, 674) ; the Pratt 
Institute, “to promote industrial education” 
(founded in 1887), admirably equipped for its 
purposes (enrollment in 1913: day classes, 2552; 
evening classes, 1672) ; Adelplu College (opened 
in 1890) has 402 students (both sexes) and 604 
in the academy connt^cted with it; St. Francis' 
College (1858) and St. John's College (1870) — 
the two last named, lionian Catholic institutions 
— ^tho Long Island College Hospital, and the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

An educational ent('rprise of great credit to 
tho community is the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, an outgrowth of the Ap- 
prentices' Library Association. General Lafay-^ 
otto laid tho corner stone of this Association's 
building in 1824. Since 1888 tho Institute 
has been under tlio direction of Prof. Franklin 
W. Hooper (q.v.). In 1914 it embrao^Hl 30 
departments. Tho museum building, an impos- 
ing and commodious structure at Kasttnm Park- 
way and Washington Avemue, near the main 
entrance of i^rospec^t I'ark, was opened in »t>c- 
tions between 1897 and 1911 and has three de- 
partments, Fine Arts, Fthnology, and Natiiral 
History. The Fine Arts department contains, in 
addition to the original I'issot coll(H*tion of 
paintings illustrating tho life of Christ, the 
John S, Sargent colhjetion of wat(^r colors, the 
Wallace colh'Ctiou of Barye bronzes, tho Samuel 
P. Avery eolh'ciion of Cloiaomios, tho Alfred 
Duane IVll collection of Furopean china, tho 
Rolx^rt B. Wo(«lward collection of ancient glasa, 
witli largo collections of ))ainting8 of the Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Fnmcli, Gorman, Fnglish, and 
Amori(‘an schools. I'ho Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den wcupies 42 acres adjacent to the museum, 
and is established both for the purpose of giving 
instruction to students in the public and private 
schools, and for promoting original rcseareh in 
botany. The Children's Muwmm in Bedford 
Park is visited by over 200,000 school children 
in a y(‘ar. 

Tin' Brooklyn Public Library (under a publio 
administration distinct from that of the Mew 
York Public Library) includes 31 branches, scat- 
ter<»d throughout the borough and houmnl in 
suitable buildings, about one-half of which were 
paid for by Amlrew Carnegie. In 1913 the col- 
lt»ction contatti(‘d nliotit 740,000 volumes, of which 
abotit 220,000 wi'ro available in iUo eOleiently 
sdminist(*rcd Main Branch on Montague 
near Borough Hall, (In that year tho founda- 
tion of one siH'tion of the unc new llhrtiry 
building was laid at tho oornor of Flatbunh 
Avtmue and Masti'rn Parkway.) Near at hand 
(at Pierrepont and (Minton sm^ets) Is tha valu- 
able colhw’tion (itbotit 77,000 volmnenl of tho 
iiong Island lliniorical Hucicty. 'rfic Pmtt In- 
stitute also Inchith's a good publio library 
of almut 100,000 volumes. 

Thentm and Oluba. Brooklyn has few 
theatres of 4M»nru‘nu«'ni'f‘: the principal ones are 
the Montauk, the Broadway, and the iVfajestK 
besides which there ar»* several vaudeville houses 
and numerous movmg«pl<‘ture resorts. Th« bulk 
of tho population in search of such diversion 
has always gone to Nw York for li The 
bonmgb Ims, however, several niunlcal aaoooi- 
ailons of considerahle merit, and the community 
manifests much uiipreciatioii of the liighmt forms 
of that art« The leading institution of this 


character is tlio Academy of Music, which occu- 
pies a handsome building on Lafayette Avenue, 
including an opera house, a music hall, and 
a lecture hall. 

The essentially domestic character of the popu- 
lation, above referred to, is again suggoated by 
the relative fewness of social clubs. Some of 
tho bettor known of these are tlu‘ Brooklyn, 
Hamilton, and Crescent Athl(‘tic clulis, on tho 
Hoights; tlio Lincoln and University on Mio Hill, 
and tho Montauk on the Park Sldpi*. 

Trade and Industry. Brooklyn is one of tbo 
most imiiortinit manufacturing eominnnities in 
tho United States, M'he main indusiriul district 
lies along tho East River, cluctly north of tho 
Brooklyn Bridge, Of the five boroughs whicli con- 
stitute tho city of (.} realm* New York, it ranked 
next, in manufacturing importance, to Manhat- 
tan, in 1909, with jiroducts valui‘d at 20 pin* cent 
of tho aggrt‘gat(‘ valne of those of tho <mtire city. 
The total value of the liorough's manufactured 
products in 1890 was $270,823,754; in 1904, $,342,- 
127,124, an iiKTt‘aBO of 20.3 per cent; and in 
1909, $417,223,770, an incroase of 11 per cent. 
This ittcreas(i, howovc^r, was much lt*ss tlmn that 
shown by the other boroughs* The chief indus- 
try is the reOniug of sugar. Tho tw(dfih censua 
of tho United States records that about ono-hall 
of tho^ sugar cotisumed in tlie country w'us r<^ 
lined in Brooklyn and valm^l tho product at 
$77,042,997 in 1900. According to the same 
authority the milling of coltt^e ami Hpi<*(*s was 
also an imp<irtanb industry in the borough, tha 
value of that produ<‘t in 1905 lu'iim $1. '>,274,092* 
in order to avoid discloMlng imlividmil op(‘ra- 
tions, statistics for these indusf ries are omitti'd 
from the thlrtiHmth census, hut it is ;ip|>;ir*mt 
that the. hidustrivs continuo to be highly im- 
portant in tho eomnmnity, MMu* value <If tho 
product of other l<*a<Ung induHtrics in tho bor- 
ough in 1909 %vaH as follows i foundry and 
imudiine shop prodmds, $28,137,000? men's cloth- 
ing, $19,213.(190: paint and varnish, $15.743, 0(K); 
slaughtering and meat packing, $14,744,000; 
malt liquors, $14,660,000; ciiemicals, $10,827,000* 

On Wallalsmt Bay, formed by a curve of th« 
Kast River, lies the higldy imporlnnl New York 
Navy Yard, generally Imt im*orri'»dh called tim 
Bnwklyn Navy Yaril. The original site wa# 
bought for the government in IHOl. and in IH24 
th« Hi'cn^tary of the Navy rt^Cfmimended that 
there Is^ <H(tnhli«luHl here a first class navy yard, 
it now fH'cupIcH about 141 acres, of which 45 
acres are inelood by a high brick wall. The 
establishment inrludt'H the p;ir;tde yraunds, a 
trophy park, the ihuted Sl.it e. Lyceum 

(founded hi 1833), and tite oIBwh' quartero, 
togetlKT with tho manufacturing plane, which 
ctJmpriyuN foundries and machine shops, and four 
large dry cbwks, 0l>4 564 feet, 465 feet* 

and 307 fin^t long rf*spc<^tively. The yard om* 
ployiHl* In 1909, 3622 wage earners, and prod* 
ttc.ta W(»ro Viilwcd at $7,032,416, Altmg tbo east* 
ern side of the ynrd lU»s the Wnllulti»ut Mar* 
ket (almtti 45 acres), an»l adednin'T it Is thu 
Naval litmpltal, with nmuninodaitofi i for abo^t 
500 patients* 

Thfpo are abmii .15 milea of water froiit* along 
which nearly 50 lines of steunrdnprt (<*ome or 
them tran-^nilnnf ic) d»»*k, lM»'4iibw a large num- 
ber fjf I ramp IskHm. The Atlantic opjoH 

fdte <iov»*rm>r*s Ptlaud, lm( an area of 40 acres, 
with a wharlagf^ ol three mib*^. In whieh 500 
targe \.J ,eT* e:ui 1*.* aer«mim<KlMtl»d at mm tliao. 
The Mrh' Uadii, to lumUi, b;ei an arm i>{ 
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60 acres, and tlie Brooklyn Basin 40 acres. 
South of these are dry docks, among the largest 
in the United States, one dock being 600 feet 
long and 124 feet wide. Its grain elevators and 
warehouses mark Brooklyn as one of the largest 
shipping points in the United States, its traffic, 
however, being includedfiin that for the port of 
New York. 

Government, See New Yoek, Government. 

Population. 1790, 4495; 1800, 5740; 1810, 
8303; 1820, 11,187; 1830, 20,535; 1840, 47,613; 
1850, 138,882; 1860, 279,122; 1870, 419,021; 
1880, 599,495; 1890, 838,547; 1900, 1,166,582; 
1010, 1,634,351. The increase between 1890 
and 1900 was 328,035, or 30,1 per cent, and 
between 1900 and 1010, 467,769, or 40,1 per 
cent. Brooklyn ranked third, among the bor- 
ouglis of the city, in percentage of increase. 

In 1910 the native white population, of na- 
tive parentage, was 375,548, or 23 per cent of 
the total, as against 310,501, or 26.6 per cent, 
in 1900. The native whites, of foreign or mixed 
parentage, in 1910 numbered 663,583 (40.6 per 
cent), as against 482,658 (41.4 per cent) in 
1900. The foreign-born whites numbered 571,- 
356 (35 per cent) in 1010, as againafc 353,750 
(30.3 per cent) in 1900. Tbo number of illiter- 
ate persona in 1910 was 28,429, or 6 per cent 
of the total population, which is a lower per- 
centage than that of Manhattan, btit higher 
than that of the Bronx (4,5 per cent), Queens 
(4.7 per cent), and lliolimond (4,0 per cent). 

Bttstory. Long Island was originally occu- 
pied by 33 tribes of the Algonquin nation, the 
site of Brooklyn belonging to the Canaraie tribe. 
From them Jacques Bentyn and Willem Adri- 
aenso Bennett bought, in 1636, a tract of 030 
acres at Qowanus, extending from Twenty- 
seventh Street to New Utrochi In 1637 Joris 
Jansen do Eapolje^ a Walloon, bought 335 acros 
on Wallabout Bay, called by tho settlors the 
^‘Waalbogt.” The Indian name for this region 
was Meryckawick Bay, and the Indian name for 
wlxat is now Brooklyn Heights was Ihpctonga, 
the highlands. In 1036 Jan Evortsen Bout set- 
tled on tho **maiso lands of Meryckawick*’ and, 
with others, established Bre\iek(‘len, named for 
a town in Holland about 18 mi lew from Amster- 
dam. In 1638 tho West India Company bought 
ilie land east and southeast of Wallabout Bay, 
where the hamlet of Boswijck sprang up. In 
1642 a ferry was established from a point near 
the present Fulton Ferry to Pock Slip, and a 
hamwt cal](‘d “tlm Ferry” sprang up about it. 
In 1646 Breuokelen was organized, and tlie “Five 
Towns'’ — Br(‘ue.keleii, Wallabout, tho Ferry, Go- 
wanus, and Bedford, inland— wer<‘. united, and 
received a^atont from Governor NieolJs in 1667. 
In 1651 Madwout, lut(T Flatbusl), was fo\inded, 
and the first chure.h was built in 1665. In 
1666 tho first Dutch elmre.h was built in Brouck- 
elon. After tho C<)l()tiy passed into tho. hands of 
the English, Long Island and Staten Island wc^re 
called ridings of Yorkshiror— Kings County, 
Stilton Island, and Ni'wtown constituting the 
West Hiding — and this designation was used 
until 1683. In 1698 the population axnoxmted to 
509 persons, ineduding 65 slaves, and at the be- 
ginning of tho Hevolution it was about 3500. 
On Aug. 27, 1776, the battle of Long Island (q.v.) 
was fought <)» tbit h\U of Brooklyn, and the vil- 
lage was held by th<‘ British till November, 1783. 
During tbo Hevolution the British prison ships 
wore inoortKl in Wallabout Bay, and it is esti- 
mated that during tlie period 1777-^3 as many 


as 11,500 prisoners died of fever, starvation, and 
ill treatment, the mortality on board the 
Jersey being especially great, and the sanitary 
conditions especially revolting. In 1799 the first 
newspaper in Brooklyn was started, the Courier 
and New York and Long Island Advertiser. 
Brooklyn was incorporated as a village in 1816 
and received its charter as a city April 8, 1834. 
In 1848 occurred a disastrous fire, which de- 
stroyed seven blocks of buildings on and near 
Fulton Street.^ Williamsburg (to the north of 
Brooklyn, adjoining the East Elver), which had 
become a city in 1851, and Bushwiek (including 
Greenpoint) were consolidated with Brooklyn in 
1855. A new charter was granted in 1873, and 
amended in 1880 and 1881, In 1886 tho town of 
New Lots (including East Now York) was an- 
nexed; in May, 1894, the towns of Flatbush and 
Gravesend were annexed; and New Utrecht, on 
July 1, 1894. Platlands was taken in on Jan. 1, 
1896, when Brooklyn comprised all of Kings 
County and was the largest city in extent in the 
State, with an area of 66.39 square miles. Un- 
der the Act of the Legislature of 1897, creating 
the city of Greater New York, all of the city of 
Brooklyn as then existing was designated as the 
Borough of Brooklyn. See New Yoek. 

Consult; Stiles, A History of the City of 
Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1869-70); Ostrander, A 
History of the City of Brooklyn and Kings 
County (Brooklyn, 1894) ; Powell, HistoHo 
Towns in the Middle States (New York, 1899) ; 
Bangs, Reminisoenocs of O'ld New Utrecht and 
Cowanus (Brooklyn, 1912) ; Armbruster, The 
Hcbstern District of Brooklyn (New York, 1912). 

BHQOKS, Alfred Hxilse (1871- ). An 

American geologist, explorer, and writer on 
Alaska, born at Ann Arbor, Mich., and educated 
in Germany, at Harvard University, and in 
Paris. He became assistant geologist in the 
United States Geological Survey in 1808, was 
later engaged in geological work and exploration 
in Alaska, and in 1002 was chosen geologist in 
charge of Alaskan mineral rcsourc(?s. ue pub^ 
liahed! Raihoay Routes in Alaska \ Min- 

ing and Mineral Wealth of Alaska (1900) ; The 
Mount McKinlOf/ Region, Alaska (1011) ; Cold, 
Silver, Copper, head, and Zino in Western States 
and Alaska (1913). 

BBOOKS, Charles Wiiuam Shielet (X81C- 
74). An English author. He was admitted to 
the bar, but became a reporter for the Morning 
Chroniole, for which ho investigated conditions 
in Husaia in 1863, writing The Rxmiam of the 
South (1854). Ho was an editor of the Illus- 
trated London News, and he wrote sev(?ral 
dramas, including The Creole (1847) and Any- 
thing for a Change (1848) ; and the novels, The 
Coraim Knot (1860) and The Silver Cord 
(1861), Ho was connected with Punch, first 
(1851) as contributor and then (after 1870) as 
editor, his contributions being signed “Epicurus 
Ilotundus.” In 1875 Wit and Humour, Poems 
from Punch, appoarcid. Consult Layard, A Great 
*^P\mcld^ Editor (London, 1907), 

BBOOKS, James (1810-73). An American 
journalist and politician, born in Portland, Me. 
lie graduated at Wateville College in 1828, and 
was principal of a Latin school in Portland. He 
then biHiame the Washington correspondent of 
tho Portland Advertiser and originated the idea 
of regular correspondence from the capital He 
was a momlwr of tho Maine Legislature in 1836 
and proposed a survey for a railroad from Port- 
land to Quehec and Montreal In 1836 he estab- 
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lished tlie York J^copresSf published morn- 
ing as well as evening. He was a member of 
the New York State Legislature in 1847, and 
served in Congress from 1849 to 1853. He fa- 
vored the compromise measures of Henry Clay 
and during the “Native-American” excitement 
of 1851-64 was a leader of the Know-Nothing 
Party. After the outbreak of the Civil War he 
loft the Whigs and was elected to Congress in 
1863 by the Democrats, remaining a member 
until his death. In 1872 he was censured by 
Congress — as he thought, undosorvodly — for his 
connection with the Credit Mobilier scandal. 
(8t*e CbJJiwt Mobilieb.) He published, in sep- 
arate form, A Seven-Months^ Run Up and Down 
and Around the World (1872) — a series of let- 
ters which originally appeared in the Rsopress, 

BBOOKS, Jonw (1752-1825), An American 
patriot. He was horn in Medford, Mass.; stud- 
ied medicine, as an ap])rentice, under Dr. Simon 
Tufts; settled in Reading, Mass., to practice his 
profession; and there w^as chosen to command a 
comj)any of minutenum, which, on April H), 
1775, h'(‘li)<‘d to harass tlu^ British on their re- 
treat from Concord to Bost<m. Ho was chosen 
major of a JHassachusetts regiment in May, and 
scrv(*(l thereaftt^r until tho close of the war, par- 
ticipating in tho siege of Boston, in the hattlea 
of Saratoga, and in the battle of Monmouth, at- 
taining the rank of Ihmtenant colomd in Kovem- 
bor, 1776, and strongly supporting Washington 
in tho so-called Newburgh conspiracy of 1783. 
After the war ho was fre<mcntly elected to tho 
Gem'ral Court, was a member oi the convention 
which, in 1788, ratified for Massachusetts tho 
Federal Constitution; was appointed district 
marshal and inHp<K'tor of tho revenue by Wash- 
ington in 1705; servcnl as adjutant general of tho 
State from 1812 to 1815; and from 1816 to 1823, 
when ho refused to stand for relUeetion, was Gov- 
ernor of MasHacliusetts. From 1702 to 1706 ho 
was l)r)gadi(*r ginieral In tlu' XTnited Btat<'H army. 
He scrv(‘d as pri'sldent of the Massachusetts 
Medical Boeiety from 1817 until his death. 

BBOOKS, d’oiIK GRAUA^i (1846- ). An 

American writ<*r and leetur(‘r, bom in Aeworth, 
N, H, He graduatisi from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1875 and studitKl at Berlin, .Tenn, ana 
Freiburg; was an instructor at Harvard, a uni- 
versity (‘xtension lecturer in the TTniversity of 
Chicago, and a Iwturer at the TTniv<‘rsiiy of 
California. In 1803 he made a report on work- 
ingmen’s insurance in Germany to the United 
Btatt^s Department of Labor, He became presi- 
dtrnt of tn<^ National ConHum(*rH* ljtmg\ie and 
wroti^ fke Social Unrest (1003) ; As Others Bee 
Us (1008)— a Huiurtiary of foreign visitors* im- 
pressions of tb*‘ United Rtatea; 4n AmoHean- 
(Htkm, The lAfo of WilHam Umry Baldwin^ 
Jr. (1010); American Syndicalism: The Indus^ 
trial Workers of the World (1013). 

BBOOKS^ Marta Oowrn (e.1706-1845). An 
American romantic poet, born In MMford* Maas., 
eb telly rememl>ered as the author of IPSophieU or 
the Bride of Seem (1833). This was written 
in ('uba, her home after marriage. Tim first 
canto was puhllsM In B<»ton In 1825, and tha 
eomph^ta poem in lA)nd<m in 1833, under the su- 
pervision of Bowthey. whom she had met on a 
visit to France and Kngland in 183(1 31. Tn The 
Doctor Bouthey calls her *^the most ImpaHsiom'd 
and imaginative of alt pm*tesses,” ant! elsewhere 
<<Marla of the West^* (Maria del Oc^oldeate). 
In America the work found less favor« thoua^ 
Bdgar Allan Boa gavo it imdlserimlnatlng praise* 


It was reedited in 1879 with somewhat great<‘r 
success. The poem is based on an incident in the 
apocryphal book of Tobit, telling of tho love of 
a fallen angel for the Hebrew maiden Bara. It 
contains good passages, but is uneven. On re- 
turning to America Mrs. Brooks lived for a time 
at West Point, and afterward on Governor’s 
Island. In 1843 she published the soniewliat au- 
tobiographical Idomen, or the }’al€ of Viimuri, 
and wrote, an Ode to the Departed. vBhe ])lanned 
also an epic, BoainV, the lielored of Ooluuibus. 
In December, 1843, siu‘ n‘turned to Chiba. and 
remained there until her death. Bhe was un- 
doubtedly a woman of mu<di, but untraininl, 
poetic power. Consult Trent, A7neriean Litera^ 
ture, pp. 276 ct seq. (New York, 1003). 

BBOOKS, Noah (1830-1003). An American 
iournalist and author. He was born in Oastims 
Me., and was educated as an artist. In 1854 lie 
w'ent \\'(‘Ht and s<‘tth‘d in California as a news- 
pa p(*r man. From 1871 to 1875 lu' was a m<*m- 
ber of the stafT of the Xew York Tribune. He 
b(*eame an editor of the .Vem York Times in 1870, 
and in 1884 editor of the Newark (M- J.) DotVi/ 
Adeertistr. He retired from journalism in 1802, 
His publications include*: The Bop K migrants 
(1870; 1003); The Fairpori Ytnr(l880; 1003); 
Amonean 1803: 1004) ; Short Studies 

in American Partg Politics (1806); The Storg 
of Marm Polo (1806); Henrp Kno.r, a Soldier 
of the Revolution (1900); AhraAum lAnooln: 
liis Youth and Farlg Manhood (1001); Boy 
Settlers (1801; 1000). 

BBOOKS, PmuAVH (1835-93). A Bisliop of 
the l*roti‘Htant Fpis(*<ipal church. He was bom 
in Boston, Mass,, Dik*. 13, 1835; graduated at 
Harvard in 1855, and at the P. hX Thwlogical 
JSeminary, Alexandria, Va„ In 1850. He be- 
came rector of the Church of the Advent, Phila- 
delphia, in 1850; of Holy Trinity there in 1802; 
removed to Boston as recttir of Trinity in 1860; 
and was ehn^ted Bishop of MasKacfmsetts In 
1891. Ho publishmi fiCetures on Preaching ( Yalo 
lectures on the Lyman Beecher foumintUm, 
1877), The Influence of Jesus (Bohlen 
Philailelphia Divinity Behool, 1870), and loweral 
volumes of si'mions. He also wrote the favorite 
OhristmaH hymn, ‘*0 Litth* Town of Betlilehem.** 
He was celohrat«*d as a pr<'ttcher an<I as a vig- 
orous and independent thinker. His freedom 
from the ordinary s«»ctiirian trammels, his liberal 
views of dot^trlne, with his profound eonvlctiona 
as to vital (’hristiari truths, and his dw'ply 
spiritual yet intensely practh'al preat*hlng, gavo 
him great Infiuene;* with all denomlnathmn* 
Consult his hiograpljy hy A. V. O. Alien (Kw 
York, 1901). Howe, Phillips Brmks (B;mton, 
1S99)> and W. T,jvwrence. PhitUps Brooks: A 
Study (Boston, I0o:n. 

BBOOKS, inwwitow Butrn (1819-57)* An 
American iMtliHeijiu, notorious for his assanlt on 
Charles Suiuiut. in the United Htumie 

ChamlHU', In 1856. He was Imm in 
DIstrleti B. C.; graduatiNl at Bottth Carolina Col« 
lege itt 1839; was admitted to the Imr In IH43; 
was elected to the State T^iglslatum In 1844; and 
In 1846-47 served as a captain of voiutttef»rs In 
the war with Mexlef>. Itt 1852 he was cUh^UhI to 
the House of Uepn*Hi*ttiaiives and was re3lcded 
in 1854* Boon after the niijoiirttment of the 
ate on May 22. 1856, two days after Wenator 
Bumner Imd delivered his s{N*eeh on **The (*rlme 
against Kansas/' in wliieh he had spoken with 
ioverlty of Houth Candimt niid of Seimtor 
Butler^ from that Stati* (tlntn absimt from the 
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Senate), Brooks, wlio was the nephew of Senator 
Butler, assaulted Sumner while the latter was 
writing alone at his desk in the Senate Chamber, 
repeatedly striking him on the head with a cane, 
knocking him senseless, and inflicting spinal in- 
juries from which he never fully recovered. 
The House of Representatives immediately ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the affair, and 
the committee reported in favor of expelling 
Brooks, but the necessary two-thirds vote could 
not be secured for the motion. Brooks resigned 
voluntarily, however, after making a speech in 
justification of his act, but he was immediately 
reelected by his constituents. Some remarks of 
Representative Anson Burlingame, on June 21, 
charging Brooks with cowardice and a lack of 
fair play, provoked a challenge from the latter, 
and a duel was, arranged to take place in Can- 
ada, near Niagara Falls; but Brooks declined to 
fight at the place designated, for the reason that 
he could not reach it “without running the 
gauntlet of mobs and assassins, prisons and pen- 
itentiaries, bailiffs and constables.” The assault 
caused the greatest excitement all over the coun- 
try. The North was fiercely indignant, while 
the South, for the most part, upheld Brooks, in 
some sections resolutions being passed in his 
honor. 

BB00B:S, William Keith (1848-190?). An 
American zo()logist, born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 25, 1848. Ho took his baccalaureate de- 
gree at Williams College in 1870 and his degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Harvard in 1876. He 
was assistant in the Boston Society of Natural 
History in 1876-76, associate in Johns Hopkins 
University in 1876, and was professor there after 
1883. He trained many of the prominent embry- 
ologists of the country. His work was charac- 
terized by its relation to evolutionary problems. 
Ho published ffand-Book of Invertebrate Zoblogy 
(1882); Heredity (1884); The Development 
and Proteotion of the Oyster in Maryland 
(1884); Lucifer: A Study in Morphology 
(1881); The Stomatopoda of ff, M» S. OhiU 
longer (1886) ; A Monograph of the Oenua Salpa 
(1893); Foundations of Zodlogy (1808); Jor- 
dan, Leading American Men of Seiekoe (New 
York, 1910). 

BROOKS^ William Robert ( 1844- ) . An 

American astronomer, born in Maidstone, Kent, 
HiiglaJuL He rtw^eivod an academic education, 
became an expert mechanical draughtsman, and 
in 1881, with a telescope of his own make, dis- 
covered his first comet. In 1874 he established, 
at Phelps, N. Y., the Red House Observatory, 
where ho continued his astronomic studies, and 
in 1888 was called to Gemeva, N. Y., there to 
take charge of the Smith Observatory. Ho be- 
came known largely through his discovery of 
comets, 26 being the number with which he is 
accredited. A frequent lecturer on astronomical 
topics, ho has also given much time to photog- 
raphy of the heavens. He was, in 1887, elected 
a fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Great Britain. 

BROOKS, William Thomas Habwauou 
(1821-70). An American soldier, born in Now 
Lisbon, Ohio. graduated in 1841 at the 
United States Military Academy; served in the 
Third Infantry during the Florida War, and on 
arritton duty at Fort U^avenworth, Kans., in 
843-44. Luring the Mexican War ho fought 
at Palo Alto, Resaca d(\ la Palma, and Monterey, 
and was bnivetted major for his services. Sub- 
sequently ho was on frontier duty in New Mex- 


ico and Texas. Shortly after the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was appointed brigadier general of 
volunteers and was conspicuous in the Virginia 
Peninsular, Maryland, and Rappahaimock cam- 
paigns. In 1863-64 he commanded the Depart- 
ment of the Monongahela, and in the latter year 
the Tenth Army Corps in the army operating 
against Richmond, Va. He resigned with the 
rank of major (Eighteenth Infantry). 

BROOKS’S, broOk^sez. A Whig club founded 
in London (1764) by the dukes of Portland and 
Roxborougb. Its place of meeting was originally 
a sporting house, the first proprietor of which 
was Almack and the second Brooks. Its present 
headquarters are 60 St. James’s Street, and it 
continues to preserve its political nature. 

BROOK^VILLE. A town and the county 
seat of Franklin Co., Ind., about 66 miles east 
by south of Indianapolis, on the White Water 
River, and on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis Railroad (Map: Indiana, E 
3). It has good water power, furniture fac- 
tories, saw, paper, and flour mills, and con- 
tains a Carnegie library. The water works 
arc owned by the town. Pop., 1890, 2028; 1900, 
2037; 1910, 2169. 

BROOKVILLE. A borough and the county 
seat of Jefferson Co., Pa., 100 miles by rail 
northeast of Pittsburgh, at the confluence of 
Bod Bank Creek with other streams, and on the 
Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh, Shawmut, and 
Northern, and the New York Central railroads 
(Map: Pennsylvania, 0 4). It contains the 
Brookville Memorial Homo for sailors’ and sol- 
diers’ widows, has foundries, breweries, flour 
mills, and manufactures glass, various lumber 
products, automobiles, brick and tile, and furni- 
ture. The water works are owned by the bor- 
ough. Pop., 1900, 2472; 1910, 3003. 

BROOM (AS. brCm, Dutch brem^ OHG. 
brdmo; of. bramble) • A name given to a num- 
ber of species of shrubs of the closely allied gen- 
era Cytieus, Q-eniatOy and Spwrtium, all belong- 
ing to the family L^uminos®, and all of them 
having long, slender branches, along which are 
produced axillary flowers. Common broom, 
Oytiaus sooparius, is a well-known native of 
Europe, introduced into the United States, grow- 
ing m dry soils, and in May and June orna- 
menting hedge banks, hills, and bushy places 
with its large yellow flowers, which are on short 
stalks, drooping, solitary, but produced in con- 
siderable numte along the straight, slender 
branchlots. The whole aspect of the plant is 
graceful. The lower leaves have three oblong 
leaflets; the upper ones, which are reduced to 
bracts, are simple. The branches are angular 
and of a very dark green; very tough and much 
in use for making bosoms (brushes of twigs). 
The leaves have be<m used for tanning and dye- 
ing, and their fibre has boon woven into a coarse, 
strong cloth and even made into paper. The 
whole plant is very bitt®:/ with a peculiar 
nauseous taste and smell when bruised. The 
young to])S and so(*ds are used in medicine, being 
powerfully diuretic, and very beneficial in some 
kinds of dropsy. They are also mildly laxative 
and, in large doses, emetic. They arc commonly 
administered in the form of a decoction. Brootn 
varies in size from a very humble shrub to one 
of 20 foot in height, and when it reaches this 
size the wood is of great value for the finer 
purposes of cabinetmakers and turners. Irish 
broom (Oytiaus patens) ^ not unfrequent as an 
ornamental plant in British shrubberies, is not 
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it all a native of Ireland, but of Spain and 
[Portugal. Some flpocuiB of C}iti8m are valued 
:or the fodder yielded by tlie young, tender 
twigs. All of tlicm arc excellent bee plants. 
Portugal broom or white broom (Cytisus alhus)^ 
a. native of tlie countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, is very often planted as an orna- 
mental shrub and is mucii admired for tho 
beauty of its fascicled white flowers, which are 
produced upon long filiform branches. It some- 
times attains a height of 15 or 20 feet. Gytifms 
prolifci^us alhus is an important fodder plant 
for dry regions. It is a native of Madeira and 
generally goes under the name Tagosasti (q.v.). 
S'|)anish broom (Spartium junaeum) is a native 
of tho south of Europe, generally growing in dry 
soils and rocky situations, and attaining a 
height of 8 feet or upward. Its branches arc up- 
right, round, and ruahliko, a characteristic of 
this genus. They are smooth and boar only a 
few small, simple leaves, which soon drop off. 
The fibre of tJie branchlcts is much U8 <hI in 
some parts of Italy, France, and Spain for mak- 
ing cloth, ropes, etc. In Spain a fine lace that 
is much pri 55 ed is made from tho fibre of this 
plant. In the south of France the plant is 
cultivated on dry, unproductive soils. Tho 
branchlcts arc made into bundles, dried, beaten, 
steeped, and washed, in order to separate the 
fibre. The plant possesses medical propertios 
similar to those of the common broom. A whito- 
flowored species, once called Spartiiim mono- 
spermum, but now called Oonifitcif monosperma, 
occasionally to be seen in shrubberies, grows 
abundantly on the loose sands of the coasts of 
Spain and produces a similar fibre. It is men- 
tioned by Barth as growing in great abundance 
in Africa to the south of tho gre^t desert. 
Many species somowhat resembling these are 
occasionally to be seen among ornamental plants, 
some of them often in greenhouses. The. Canary 
Isles produce some remarkable for the fragrance 
of their fiowers. TJm name “broom^’ i» not given 
to those speoios of (q.v.) and Gminta 

(q.v.) which do not display in a marked degree 
the character of having long, sUmder twigs. 
Hatcher's hroom is a plant of an entirely dif- 
ferent family. Koe Plate of sito. 

BROOM. Soc Bbusk and Bbooac. 

BROOM, Romut (IHOO- ). A South 
African inorpludi./jiKt and paleontologist, bom 
In Paisley, iSc<ii.laiul. Ho was educated at tho 
iri)iY<‘r.sit V of (ihiHgow, from which ho mcived 
:.h.‘ (legn^VH of M.J). (I8«6) and D.Sc. (IfiOfi). 
Jape ilnivcrslty made him an honorary i).Hc. 
n HK2. In IhOJl dO he was professor of sofilogy 
md giH>lo^ at Victoria ('olU)gt% HtellcnboHeh, 
hmth Africa, and suhstHpmnily ho lK*emne k«Hq»er 

vertebra fce piih^ontology at the South African 
duscum, Oape Town. In 1013 he wa« aeh^cted 
ly the Royal Soci(»ty to dtdiver the Oroonian 
iceturo in l.ondon on *‘The Origin of Mam- 
mals.*^ Among hnndr<‘<ls of articles ootttrihut<*d 
y him to scientific journals, the most Important 
,rej “Fossil Reptiles of South Africa" in Moitmoc 
a Houth Afrioa (Ifi(m)t “Reptiles of Karroo 
formation'' in Oeolomf of Gape Colony (tUOd); 
Dovelopmcnt and Morphology of the MarHuptal 
Ihoulder Olrdlo" in fmnnaoUom of tho Hoyal 
'ookiy of Minhuroh (IHOfi)} ‘♦OtanporiHua of 
•ormian Rentiles of North Amiir!»*;i wiUi 'ruose 
f South Africa*' in Bultetin of the imfrhttti 
tumim of Kotnral fiUtorff (IfilOl ; "Struetun* 
t in (Jynodont Ue{itUes“ in /Voresdinos 

f tho Mhffimi (I fill). Dr. Broom 


has described over 50 genera and 100 species of 
fossil reptiles and amphibians, and ho i« one of 
the contributors to the present (2d) edition of 
the New Internationa!-. Enoyclop^dta. 

BROOM CORN*. A plant of the order Gra- 
mineie, generally regarded as a native of the 
East Indies and cultivated for the manufacture 
of brooms and whisk Imishes from the open, 
long-rayed panicles. It is one of the cultivated 
forma of Andropogon sorghum, which also in- 
cludes doura, kalir corn, common Horghtim, and 
other similar plants. The chief difference be- 
tween this and other varieties of the species 
consists in the greater length, strength, and 
straightness of tho fine stems composing the 
panicle. The plant has a jointt^d stem and bears 
clusters of two and three spikelets on the rami- 
fications of an open panicle. In tho standard 
varieties the stem grows 10 to 15 feet high and 
in the dwarf varieties from 4 to 0 feet. Oondi- 
tions of soil and climate suitable for mnhe are 
also adapted to this plant. The greater portion 
of the annual production in the United Btates 
is furnished by Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma, but it is grown in a numi>er of other 
{States. It is planted in hills about 18 inches 
apart in rows from 8 to 4 feet apart. A yield 
of 500 pounds of the brush or material for 
brooms, is consid(‘red an average crop. Wlum 
the panicle is nearly full-grown, the stalks are 
broken over at a point 12 to 18 inches i>el<iw 
the head. This position of the panicle tcn(l» 
to keep tho brush straight. The heads are har- 
vested before the seed is fully ripe and while 
tho brush is still green. They are cut off with 
6 inches of the stalk, the seed is then rt*moveA 
by hand or machine, and the brush is eur«*d In 
the shade to preserve its color and strength. 
The brush is pressed into hales weighing about 
800 pounds. The United Btntes exports broom 
corn to different countries. The broom c<»rn pro- 
duced in southern Europe is inferior In quality. 
As a forage crop broom corn is not Vi*ry impor* 
taut. For Ulnstration, s<»e Rua/rt.Mi’T, luate. 
Consult! UnitfHl Btntes T>epartment of Agricul- 
ture, Fffrmrra' BuCeiin S7i. 8t‘c ANrmom»o:^. 

BROOME, Bin FftRDKttTCK NaIURR (1812^8), 
A British administrator nml author. He was 
horn in (Canada, was educatitd in England* and 
in l857-'fifi was a sh<*ep farmer in New Jiculand. 
Ho was ('olonial Kecretary for Nntnl (1875) ami 
for Mauritius (1878), Ideutcnarit Governor of 
Mauritius (1880), Oovernor Wesieni Aus- 
tralia (1882), and (Jovornor of Trinldnd 0801)- 
In Wc*st4‘rn Australia he promoMl the construe- 
tion of railroads and tcfcgnipliM, and in 18$)0 
ohtaln<Hl the <mlony's constitutUm. He wrote 
for the Tlmos, the Gomhill, and 
and pnhlfsluHl Ponm from Xeto yiralond (1858) 
and The i^trangor of Htrripho$ ( IsoiM. a dm mat it* 
po<*m. 

BROOME, Wtmxu (Hmfi4?i5). An Eng- 
llsh writ<»r. He was ethientiHi at Catnt^fhigu, 
took holy orders, and married (1715) a wmltiiy 
widow. Ih Is known a« u coadjutor of Fcjpn In 
translating the For writing the ntftm 

and translating l Un,l • {4, g. t<$ 

18, 28), he r4‘cetv*Hl iTi70 (out of £4500), 

a prici* uliifh he etmsiclered too small. Com- 
menta on this (mn ^iNdiott induced Pop** to revile 
Brooms In the IhtnvloiL Aft^T 1750 F<qie amj 
hs were frienda again. Rresune published Vomn 
on OrntHionn and frniishiltHl Home of 

\iuit‘rei,n. \\ ifh others he had translated (1712) 
tho from Madam** lbieier\ French. tVnsult 
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Elwin and Courfiio’io. Pope's Correspondence 
(London, lS71-S!ti, c-pecially vol. viii. 

BROOM MOSS. See Plate of Mosses Am) 
Lichens accompanying Musci. 

BBiOOM BAPE (version of ML, rapum gen- 
istcD, broom knob or tuber, from rapum^ knob or 
lump formed by the roots of trees, and gen- 
istCB, gen. sing, of genista, broom), Orohanche 
ramosa. An annual plant, 6 to 15 inches high, 
with many slender stems of a brownish or straw 
color, growing parasitically upon tlie roots of 
hemp and tobacco. The leaves of the plant are 
reduced to brown scales, and the light-blue flow- 
ers are scattered along the stalks. The broom 
rape is a native of Europe and has become estab- 
lished in some parts of the United States. The 
lant fastens upon the roots of the tobacco or 
omp and sucks from them its nourishment, 
eventually killing the host it lives upon. Its 
seeds arc minute and very abundant, and from 
the difliculty of its eradication especial atten- 
tion should be given to the use of absolutely 
clean hemp and tobacco seed in planting. The 
small broom rape, Orohanche minor, attacks 
clover and alfalfa. For illustration, see Plate of 
Pabasitic Plants. 

BBOOM SEDGE. See Andbopogon. 

BBOSBOll, brOs'bel, Johan Cabl Chris- 
tian (1816-1900). A popular and productive 
Danish writer, whoso pseudonym was Carit 
Etlar. He was born in Fridcricia, and studied 
painting at the Academy of Copenhagen, but 
took up literature as a moans of livelihood. 
His works include novels, sketches of travel, and 
dramas, which, though showing a brilliant imagi- 
nation, are not always carefully worked out. 
His Bhrifter (^Collected Writings*) appeared in 
Copenhagen in 1859-68 (24 vols,), to which was 
added a Ny Bamling ('Hew Collection*) in 1878- 
70 (5 vols.). 

BBOSIG, brd'artK, Moritz; (1815-87). A Gor- 
man organist and (tomposcr, born in FuchsWin- 
kel, Silesia. He Htudusi in Broslau under Frataai 
Wolf and in 1842 succet'dod him as organist 
of the Breslau Cathedral. In 1852 he was 
appointed kapellmeister at the cathedral and 
in 1871 lecturer on music at the University Of 
Breslau. He published a textbook of harmony, 
and valuable church music, including seven 
masses with orchestra, and many graduals and 
olfertoricsB. 

BBOSSE, brOs, Salokon de, wron^ called 
Jaoqoeb ( c,1500-1626 ) . A prominent Huguenot 
architect of the late French Renaissance, a rela- 
tive and follower of Androuet du Ocrceau. His 
fame rests largely on the Luxembourg Palace 
(q.v.), In Paris, which he built for Marie dc^ 
Medici (1615-20) ; b.ut ho was also the author 
of other works of groat merit. Among those 
arc tho Modioi fountain in the Luxembourg gar- 
dens, the dignified Italian facade of tho cnurch 
of Rt. Gorvais-Bt Protaie, and the great hall 
(Salle doB Pas-Perdus) of tho Palais do tfuetioe, 
all in Paris. OonHult Panni(‘r, Un g/roMt$oi$ 
fran^aie m oomnKmcamnU da XVIl^ eibolet 
Butomcn de Brosee (Paris, 1911). 

BBOSSES, br 6 s, Cruwi.m mo (1700-77). A 
French historian. His first work was Lettrm 
«ur VHat aotucl de la vin'C sontarraina d'flcr- 
cuido (1750), tho result of a tour through Italy 
in 1739. At tho suggestion of his friend Buffon, 
tho naturalist, ho wrote tho Uisioire dcs naviga- 
auw terres australas (2 vols,, 1756), in 
which ho described tho supposed great sotithem 
ccmtluent under tho several names of Magollania, 


Australia, and Polynesia. The last two of these 
names were first employed by him. His next 
work was Du culte des dieuoo fetiches (1760). 
It was followed by a Traiti de la formation 
mioawiquc des langues (2 vols., 1765), which, 
in spite of many errors, contains many ingenious 
observations and conjectures. He contributed 
articles on language to the famous JDncyolop6die 
of Diderot, Voltaire, and others. During the 
greater part of his life he was busily engaged 
in supplying the lacunoe in the works of Sallust; 
and having collected about 700 fragments by this 
historian, he published, with such interpolations 
as ho deemed necessary, the Histoire de la R4- 
puhlique romaine dans le cours dt(> septi4me 
sidcle, par Balluste (1777). Many of his manu- 
scripts were published after his death, and a 
complete edition of his works in 62 volumes has 
been issued (1878-85). 

BBOTH (AS. broth, OHG. Irod, brot, Gael. 
brot, Ir. broth, from the root of breio, AS. 
hre6wan, ORQ. briuwan, Ger, brauen). A liquid 
preparation of animal food, which differs from 
soup in that it contains no vegetables. The 
usual broths are made of beef, mutton, or 
chicken, and are much used as food for invalids. 
The following are the recipes for the production 
of broths, taken from Curran’s Sickness and 
Accidents (Chicago, 1894). Beef Broth (time, 1 
hour). — One pound of lean, juicy beef, one pint 
of cold water, half teaspoonftil of salt. Mince 
the meat, put it in a stewpan with the water 
and salt and boil slowly one hour, strain and add 
a little black pepper, if allowed, and serve hot 
with strips of dry toast. Mutton Broth (time, 
2 hours), — Two pounds of lean, juicy mutton, 
one quart of cold water, one teaspoonful of salt. 
Bemove all fat and skin, cut up the meat, put 
it in a stewpan with the water and salt, and 
boil slowly an hour and a half. Strain, and set 
away to cool. When cold, remove all fat and 
drej^, and heat a portion as required for use. 
Chicken Broth (time, 2 hours) .—Three pounds 
of tender chicken, two quarts of cold water, two 
scant teaspoonfuls of salt. Skin tho chicken 
(if it is very fat), cut it up, pound the pieces 
with a mallet until the bones arc broken. Put 
it in a stewpan with the water and salt, and 
boil slowly two hours; strain, and set aside to 
cool; wJien cold, remove all fat and dregs, and 
heat as required for use. 

There is very little nutrition in broths, as 
stated in the article Meat Extract. They con- 
tain miiiiily g('latin, salts, fat, and extractives; 
these, liow(‘vcr, are easily assimilated food upon 
which a oonvah^cing patient may roly in part> 
as a change of diet for a feeble stomachs 

BBOTHED, br^TH'^cl (for ME., OF. bcrdel, 
ML. bordcllmn, little hut, brothel, dim. of borda, 
hut, from Tout, bordi Eng. board, plank). An- 
other name for bawdy Iiouhcs a houst* of ill fame 
or house of proHtitution, i.<\, a “house kept for 
tho resort and convenience of lewd people of both 
sexes.** Tho keeping of such a hous('. was a mis- 
demeanor at comnion law, as it still is \mder 
xnpdcrn statutes, boing classed as a "public nui- 
sance.** 

Prostitution is not, of itself, a common-law 
offense, and a house is not necessarily a brothel 
bocauso a prostituto lives there and receives 
men there privately for immoral purposes. On 
tho other hand, the conduct of persons maintain- 
ing and resorting to a place of prostitution need 
not bo so shameless, noisy, or disorderly as to 
be noticeable from the outside, in order to make 
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the place a brothel. Usually, however, to have 
that character it must be a place of resort for 
persons of both sexes for immoral purposes or 
there must be several women, perhaps under a 
common management, to whom men resort in 
considerable numbers. By modern statutes in 
this country as well as in England the liability 
for keeping a brothel has been extended to the 
lessees or landlords of any promises to them 
known to be used for that purpose. Modern 
legislation has also dealt extensively with sexual 
olTenses promoted by brothels. Sec Adultery; 
CtoNSENT; Age; Proouber; Prostitution ; White 

if^IiAVERY, 

BROTHERHOOD OE AHDREW AND 
PHILIP. A brotherhood formed in 1888 by 
Kev. Eufus W. Miller, associate pastor of the 
Bccond Reformed Church in Redding, Conn. It 
hold its Jirst K(*d(Tal convention in Ke.w York 
City in 1803, and by 1805 it had grown into an 
order for religious and social service in many 
denominations. These iuehid<) the Reformed 
Churcdi in America, the Reformed Church in 
the United Btatt>H, 'Congregational,^ Presbyterian 
(North, South, (jauadian, and United), Metho- 
dist MpiH<'opiih Methodist Protestant, Baptist, 
thiitcd Bn‘thr(‘n, Jmtheran, Reformed Episcopal, 
(Umrc.h of Christ, Progressive Brethren, Eriends, 
TTnited Kvaiigelieal, Free Baptist, African Metho- 
dist F|)iscopal, and the Evangelical Association. 
The Jirotlun-hood has chapters in Australia, 
Japan, China, and England. There were in 
the United states in 1013 1000 chajiters, witli 
a membership of about 4.5,000. Th(»re w'<‘re also 
102 boys’ (dia|)ters, in which were enrolled about 
2000 membtTs. Tlu^ Brotherhood bolds biennial, 
F(‘deral, and annual d(moiui national conventions. 
The oiUcial organ is tint Hrotherhood Hiar, Con- 
sult Bacon and Northrop, Young PeopUfa Jilooio 
ticfi (New York, 1000). 

BROTHERHOOD OE ST. ANDREW. A 
Protestant IOpisc(»pal organization, whose objw-t 
is the spread of (’Uristianity amoupf men, 
cHiieeiallv ytning num. Jt was founded in 18H3 
in St. ihvrish, Chicago, by James U 

Hougbtcling and otliers. The tinit of organiza- 
tion is the local cluiptcr. In 11)13 there were 
1)42 charters in for(*e, representing 804 active 
and 78 prtybatjonnry cimiiters. There is also a 
junior department for work among boys, whieh 
has 543 aetive chanfers. I’here are ahont 10,000 
mernhers in the Brotherhood pn>p<T, mnl .5000 
in tlie junior department. Tin* lH':hb|U;irh'rs of 
the Brotlu‘rhood are in Boston. It holds an an- 
imal convention and puldishes monthly an offi- 
cial organ calh*d Ht, Afulrew^^ Pr<m» It has 
extended to England and her colonial poHst'Ssions. 
(lonsnlt Bacon and Northrop, Young Pmpk"$ 
Itiookikn (New York, 1000). 

BROTHERHOODS, Hkijoiou». Sooletles In- 
stltute<l for pions and bemwolent purfmsiw, 
numenms in tin* Midcile Ages and Jn ih«^ Roman 
Catholic church <»f nmdern timtm. Tliey are in- 
stituted t^iuKdally for tlume wlu> wish to hav«^ 
the help of organization and eontmon aims, but 
are not conscious nf a vocation to join ttjsii 
slrltiily religious ordt»rs. In some eases they 
appimr as affiliated stK^icifea to the lait<«r, as tn 
the case of th« Third Order of SO Ihirniiue and 
of 8t. Francis. TiatTrARY.) In <he Middh? 
Ages a number of brotherhoods sprang up which 
either did not seek or did not old a in iHHdcsiasti- 
cal riHtognition and dually assumed the charaeiinr 
of sacts with mors or hws of howstical tendency, 
To this class fjclonged, among others, the Beg- 


hards and Beguinos (q.v.), the Apostolic Breth- 
ren (q.v.), and tho Flagellants (q-v.), who 
while tolerated by the Church for a while, at 
last incurred its censure and were severely re- 
pressed. Otlu‘r confraternities which eaine. into 
existence with the sanction of tlu* Church de- 
voted tlumiselves to the prt)moiion of ridigion 
and, under its direct inlhience, to tlu' perform- 
ance of many practical works of charity, by 
assisting strangers, travehTs, llie iniprotrcti'd, 
the oppressed, the destitute, and llu* sick. 'Pspi- 
cal examples of these mediawal bnd li<*rlioo<ls are 
the Bridge-building Brotherhoods ((|.v.), and 
especially the FratcIH drlla Miftn'ino'dia at 
Florence, still existing, wdiose work it is to 
bury the dead, and und(*r wlios(» pictun‘S(|ue c<»s- 
tume are fr(*qu(‘ntly conC(*ah‘d the features of 
members of the nobl(‘st Italian houses. 

The last two c(‘nturii‘s have witnessed the 
growth of a gr<>at numlxT of Homan (’utholi<*. 
eonfratennti<‘s, both for nu‘n and women, based 
on the same prineiph*- as iln*se earlier ones. 
Many of them an‘ more or lt‘KH ussoeiated with 
the redigious orders; thus the League of the 
Bacred Heart or Apo^Ueship of Prayer, with 
millions of members all over the world, under 
the direction of the Jesuits; the Rosary sodali- 
ties, of the Dominicans; and the confraternities 
of the Bcapular, of th<' (’armelites. (Vinsult 
Leete, Ohriatian Proth<^th(mh (t-ineinnati, 
1012 ). 

BROTHER lON'ATHAN. The mwiw of 
the best-known personiOcaiion of tiie Ihiited 
Biutes, the origin of which is doubtful. Tho 
most plausible explanation derives it frtnn tloim- 
than Trumbull {tpv.), ({(W('rnor of C’onnectieut 
during the Ibwoluticju, and a highly esteemed 
friend of <ten(‘ral Washington, who, It Is said, 
was Hceustmned to remark wlien perple\i*fl b> 
some knotty question, “\NN* must etni^uH Hrnihrr 
Jonathan From its fre(jut‘nt repetition tho 
term became widely kmuvn, and unimaiely c\- 
panded in meaning to embrace the wludo Amm'i- 
can people. 

BROTHERS, I.ay. An inferior class of 
monks, not in holy c»r<lers, hut hound l>y monastie 
rules and employed as s<*rvants In monaster leu 
(q.v.). 

BROTHERS, TliK. A club founded, June 21, 
ITIl, in Loudon, f<»r tlu» purpose of a<lvaneing 
literature hv soeiublllty and I he use of poUtteal 
inrtuenee, Ib’sides several q'(»ry peers, Ht* .lohn, 
Hwlft, Prior, Friend, and Arhuihnoi were among 
its elmrter members. It beeame, in 1714, tho 
Hvrihhrus (Uuh% a «u»re purely Uii*rary and less 
nolltical organization, under Urn intluencn of 
Bwift. The members addn^nl each i>ther as 
“brother.” 

BROTHERS, Ttrg. 1. A mm^dy hy James 
Hhirley, licenswl Nov. 4, 1828, an<l printed in a 
volume ontltltnl Hijf Sr to Phgn by the sams 
author. In 1853. 2. A trag«««ly hhlwafd Voung, 
nrodue<*d si the Drury Unm, March 3, 1752, for 
the Istnellt of a religious isadHy. It wss not 
very Mict'i . JuL running for eight nights and 
clearing onl\ non. It was wriilen during tho 
author's early life and for » long time suppressed 
as inimteal to tii>« proft-.^dou of clergynMii. 3. 
A play b\ Hit'hitrtt br^utgtti out at 

Toveiii (Jarden in 1780, It was the drst real 
eomedy *>i‘ I hi* aut hor iitnl gained for him tho 
frieuilHhip of (lurrieU by tin* H»tD‘ry of tho 
probigue. 

BROTHERS^ Hltutvsn (1757 1824). A re- 
tigiouM famitie. He was lw»rn at Pltieentta, NVw- 
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foundland, I>ec. 25, 1757, and was at one tinae 
a lieutenant in the British navy, which he 
quitted on half pay in 1783, believing that a 
military life was inconsistent with a Christian 
profession. Having scruples against taking the 
oath requisite to enable him to receive his half 
pay, he was reduced to great distress, and ulti- 
mately placed in the workhouse for a brief 
period. He regained his liberty in 1792. Dating 
his first call from 1700, he announced himself, 
in 1703, the apostle of a new religion, “the 
nephew of the Almighty, and Prince of the 
Hebrews, appointed to lead them to the land of 
Canaan.” In 1704 he published a book, entitled 
A J?ovcaled Knoxolcdge of the Prophecies and 
Times f cic.; and, in 1795, an exposition of the 
Trinity. He was the author of several other 
publications marked by a strange mixture of 
reason and insanity, which made a teipporary 
sensation. In consequence of prophesying the 
death of the King and, the destruction of the 
monarchy, he was committed to Newgate, but 
soon liberated. Some of his political predic- 
tions, especially in reference to the state of the 
Continent, were either altogether or partially 
fulfilled; and many persons were induced to sell 
their goods and ]u*i‘parii to accompany him to 
liis Jerusalem, which was to be built on 
both sides of the river Jordan. Even men of 
ability and education were deluded into believing 
in him, two of the most eminent being Halhod, 
the Orientalist, and William Sharp, tho cele- 
brated engraver. As a dangerous lunatic, Jio was 
at length committed to a private asylum, but 
released in 1806, and died in London, Jan. 25, 
1824. 

BBPTHEB3 and S^STBBS OE CHABITY. 

Under these names there oxdst in the Eomau 
Catholic church widely ramified beneficent 
soo.ieti(*s for the nursing of the poor and sick in 
lios})itals, without distinction of faith, rank, or 
nation. The Order of the Brotlioxs of Charity, 
or Compassionate Brothers, was established in 
1640 at Seville, in Spain, by tho Portuguese JoSp 
dc Dio (died 1650), who had served in AfrieA 
under Charles V. The funds for tho purpose 
wi‘rc obtaiiu'd by bogging. Tho primitive object 
of tho Boeiety was the care of tno sick and the 
ri'Jormation of women of immcual character; it 
was composed of lay members, under no rulOf 
In the year 1572 the order received tho papal 
rt'cognition and was subjected to the rum of 
St. Augustine. All the privileges of the 
mondic>ant orders were eonc^ed to it in the 
year 1024, and it vras then divided into a 
Spanisli congregation, with a major general in 
Oramula, and an Italian or extra-Spanish con^ 
gregation, witit a major general in Borne. Tli® 
political disturliances of nineteenth century 
aliolislied tho vSpanish as a separate province; 
the whole order is now governed by 11 gimeral 
who resides in Rome. It has at the present 
time over 1000 members, who bind themselvi^, 
besidiH? tho usual three vows, by a fourth which 
requires thc^m to devote their whole lives to tho 
care of the sick and infirm. Their services to 
distressed humanity continue to be held in high 
^ifitimation. Another ord(x is the Congregation 
of tho Brothers of Charity, foundi'd in Belgium 
and apprcmul by the Pope in 1800, They arc 
devotcul to tlie assistance of tho poor, tlko aged, 
and various classiH^ of the helplosw. Tlu*y have 
over 40 communities in Belgium, with about 
1000 meml)ers, an<l have spread to many other 
feountrics# in 1805 they entered America at 
Von. IV.— 3 


Montreal, whence they have spread through 
Canada, and have also a house in Boston. There 
are, in the Roman Catholic church, several 
orders of female celibates devoted to the care of 
sick and of children, who are called “Sisters of 
Charity.” Tlie best known are the “Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul,” known in Prance 
as the “Gray Sisters,” from their dress. They 
were first called into existence in Prance in 
1631, by St, Vincent de Paul (born 1576), 
greatly assisted by the noble-hearted and self- 
devoted widow, Madame Louise (de Marillac) 
Le Gras. The Archbishop of Paris raised the 
society into an order, “The Daughters of Divine 
Love,” and its rule was confirmed by Pope 
Clement IX in 1668. In 1789 it already num- 
bered 426 convents in Prance, besides a few in 
Switzerland and Spain. The French Revolntion 
sorely interrupted the abundant and benevolent 
labors of the Sisters of Charity by the suppres- 
sion and proscription of their convents in 
Prance; but Napoleon restored the order in 1807 
by the convocation of a general chapter of the 
scattered sisters, under the presidency of the 
Empress mother and by the grant of the neces- 
sary funds. The Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul were introduced into the United 
States by Elizabeth Ann Seton, at Emmitsburg, 
Md., in 1809. At first the American Sisters’ 
rule was a frank adaptation of the French, but 
they were independent; but since 1850 they have 
been united to the French body. In 1846 the 
New York branch (opened 1817) was made a 
separate community with 33 members. The 
present motlii'r liouse is at Mount-Saint-Vincent- 
on-Hudson, which in 1910 becaxno the College of 
Mt. St. Vincent. Its 1440 sisters (1914) have 
under their care 26 academies and high ‘schools, 
94< parochial schools^ including 11 outside of Hie 
New York diocese,! besides various charitable ia*- 
stitutions. See Sisi^^BHoons. 

BBOTHBBS AlfB SXSTBBSf Of 0^ 
PB£E SPIBIT. A scc‘.t which sprang up along 
tho Rhino toward tho btginniiig of the. thirHjonth 
eentulry And afterward spread into Pranee 'liid 
Italy. It based its peculiar tenets on the script 
tnral doctrine that “where tho Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” Misconceiving the true 
nature of spiritual freedom, the members of this 
sect concoiv^ tliemselves released not only from 
ecclesiastical discipline, but also from the com- 
luoncHt obligations of morality. They set aside 
the mc.rriai^ tie and indnlgcii in licentioUsneisiS; 
A few even maintained the old Manich»an doc- 
trine that the deeds of the body could not pos- 
sibly aifoct tho soul. ^ Intellectually tiiey are 
said to have b(Kin inclined to Pantheism under 
tho teachings of Amalric of Bfinc (q.v.). Tho 
synods of Cologne in 1306 and of Treves in 1310 
decreed tlufir supprosaion, and in the persecu- 
tions which followed they set^m to have been 
completely disptxsi'd, although a few traces of 
their infiuenc(% could bo found as late as the 
sixti^mth century, for example, among the so- 
called Libertines of Gtmeva. 

BBOTHEBS OP OOBtMiON LIFE (also 
calk'd Brothkbs of Good Wirx, and Hikbont- 
MITKH, or Ghkuorianh, from their patron saints, 
Jerome and Gregory the Great) . A fraternity 
founded at Deventer about 1376 by Owhatd 
Grooto (q.v,), whoso successor was Plorentius 
Radewin (bom 1350, at L«*ordam in Holland; 
died 1400). Thomas A Kempis, who was asso- 
oiatt'd with Radewin, wrote the lives of both 
those founders. The society grew very rapidly. 
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and under Gerhard^s instructions helped to found 
several houses of Canons Regular of St. Augus- 
tine with which it was allied. But the original 
society, which professed to be a copy of the 
earliest Christian communities, was composed 
of persons who desired to live a devout and 
ascetic life in community without formal vows. 
Coramunity of goods, industry, care for the edu- 
cation of the. young, and a tendency to promote 
reading of the Scriptures and public prayers in 
the vernacular, are among their characteristics. 
Despite the opposition of some of the older com- 
munities, they were recognized by several Bopes 
and by the Council of Constance ( 1414-18) , 
They became most numerous in the Netherlands 
and Germany, nearly every large town having 
one or more of tlunr houses, but spread also to 
Italy and Portugal, so that, by 1430 they 
reckoned more than 130 societies. The last was 
founded at Catnbrai in 1505. Tln^y s<‘em to have 
decayed after tlie outbreak of the Reformation, 
which carried to more <*.Ktr<‘ine lengths what had 
been distinctive principles of theirs. A mimber 
of the brotlicrs joined the reforming movement. 
Some of tlieir (‘ducational institutions wero 
tak(‘n over by the Jesuits. The most distin- 
guished members of the society were Thomas k 
Kompis (<i.v.), Gerhard 2Jerbold of Zutphen, and 
the beamed Cardinal Nicliolas Ousa* Consult 
Kettlewell, Thoman d Kempitt and the Brothers 
of Common hifo (London, 1884). 

BBOTHEBS OE THE CHBISTIAIST 
SCHOOLS. An order, commonly called Chris- 
tian Brothers, established by 8t, Jean Baptiste 
de la Halle, at Riieims in 1684 and sanctioned by 
i’opo Ihmedict NIII in 1726, having for its object 
the furnishing of th(^ poor with instruction. 

, The brothers take the tlirec vows of religion, 
poverty, chastity, and ob^^dienco, but do not enter 
holy orders. By pref(‘rence, they take charge of 
elementary schools, but also d<*vote themselves 
to higlier educational work in colleges and in 
iechmeal and professional schools. They main- 
tain institutions in most countri<n< of Kurope as 
well as in the lTnit<‘d Htat<*s, Canada, India, 
Mgypt, Houth Africa, and Australia. In 1005 
the brotherhood had 14,000 members, immtly 
r(5sid(mt in Kurope. In the United Htates the 
brothers conduct parcsdilal «ciu>ols, normal insti- 
tutes, and colleges, with a t<‘aching stalT of 1200. 
When religious teaching ordt^rs wen^ HUppressed 
in France in 1004, the brothers* Mchools were 
clo8(»d and their property confiscaW by the 
goveriirm‘!it, hut they established otlver schools 
m*ar tin* borders of France*, in which they trhHi 
to carry on part of ilicir Frencii work. &co tjA 
HAbbS), JlfiAN lUrTIHTW DU. 

BBOTTON. Hee HKKbTON and Brotton. 

BEOirCKfiBE, brffft'lcRr', Ciiari.iw Mawb 
JoHRPir (iHiHbAiN m (1706-1860). A Belgian 
statesman, horn in Bruges, He entt*r«Hi the 
artillery serviee and fought at Waterloo, In 
1826 hc‘ was ele<‘t<Kl depttty to the Htates-Gencral 
frtun the pnwince of Limlmrg. Here he was a 
irominent iidvoeaL* of Belgian i«(h*p<*ndenee. 
ie was Minister of Finance for the Provisional 
Govi*rnment, and after the establishment of the 
repreittUitatlve monaw'hy was appotnt«*d by Ia*o- 
pold I Mintst<>r of the Intt^rlor (IH31) and soon 
aff^*rward Mlnlsti^r of War, Ho riMorganiaed the 
army, hut was attacked on the ground i>f ex- 
travagant expendiiurt^ and r<^ign(»<l (1832), 
Ha was submiuenily dire<'tor of tlio mint, a 
nif^asaor in the frn* liniversiiy of Brusioda, and 
burgomast<«r of that city. Ho is autlior of 


Prineipcs g^.n6raux economic politique (1851). 
Consult the Life by JxisUi (Brussels, 1868). 

BBOTTCKEBE, ElKNRr Mauik Joseph Guis- 
bAiN T)E (1801-01). A Belgian staU^aman, 
born in Briigge. He bwamo an a<lvocate, was 
elected to the National Congress, aiui represents 
Brussels in the Chamber of De])utie.s from 1833 
to 1848. In 1840 Ik* lH*eame (lovernor of Ant- 
werp, in 1844 of IJege, and from 1840 to 1852 

was Belgian Minister at the ])a.pal and other 
Italian courts. Uo was Minister of Foreign 
AlFairs in the so-call<‘<l “Ministry of C^oncilia- 
tion,’’ formed after tin* overthrow of the Liberals, 
and in that capacity did much to restore* 

friendly relations between Belgium atid Frauw. 
At one tim(‘ ho was also eoumnlor of the 

Brussels (Vmrt of Ap|><»al« and in 1855-70 
repreHt‘nt<‘(l Mons as a Lilx'ral <h‘puty. 

BBOtTGH, hnlf, Fanny (1854-1014). An 
English a<*trcss, nitH‘e of IJonel Bnnigh (q.v.). 
Hhe made h<*r (hH)tit in ATatielK'ster ih 1860, when 
<|uiie young, and apj)earc‘d in lAmdou in 1870, as 
Fernando, at the Kt. James’s 'rheatre. For a 
time she b(*came a h*a<iing member <>f the (Utitiv 
wnnpany atid otherwim* has also to\ir(Hl (‘xten* 
siveiy in the provinces. Anumg lun* I^)ndon en* 
gagemenis have lK*eu tluvst* in Hu meat (PrinceHsV 
Theatre, 1886) ; Civil War (witli Mrs. Brown 
Potter at tlie Gaiety Theatre, 1887); f Attic 
Hard Pauntlcrog (T<‘rry’s, 1888) ; Dr. Bill 
(Avenue, 1800); The Henrietta (ih., 1801); 
Mrfi, Othello (Toole’s ’Pheatn*, 1803) : The Hitler* 
doten Quilt (1806). Hlie has also played in the 
United States, \vlK*re, in 1000, she appeared as 
Mrs. Reginald Meinwarlng. Hr., in tn<* prmlue* 
tion of My i>aughter4n*I,aw (Lyeeum, New 
S'ork). In 1001 she appearwl in the private 
]>erformane<* of ^fra. UVrrca'a Profemon at the 
New Lyrie (Uuh. Of late years she has bnm 
much i«ter(*Hie(i in the movement to improve the 
conditions of life f<»r actresses. 

BBOtTGH, John (lHU-65). A famous Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. He was horn in 01 im» and, as a 
printer’s apprentice, earned his way through the 
Htat<' Univ**rHity. He puldLihed r.t'v**ral tlemo- 
eratic journals, held minor pt>liHr;U posts, and 
was regardid as the nhlfd :.j»r;ilvf-r iif his party 
in the State. In 1864 he was muninated for the 
Governorship of Ohio hy the Reptihliean Union 
party, ami was ehvted <»ver Gleuimt l^. \Hb 
lantUgham (q.v.) hy the largc^st majority twer 
given f<»r n govrrm»r ttf> to that time. As a 
governor he wa-i n niiviKjdily eflieieni, and tlurngh 
holding ofliee onl\ duriny a part of the Civil 
War period, is genernlly ealled **the war Gover- 
nor** of Oldo, I'iumuli o. {\ Hmqrer, ’Mohn 
Brough** In Ohio i rektrologimt and Hiatorieat 
Homety Puhtieutlonn^ vol. xiil {IB04), and K* 
Erwin, ’•Birthplneo of RFolm Brmigh,** Ih.* vol. 
xvil (1608). 

BBOtTOrr. Ltowrj. {1*<.36 Imnn. An FngliMi 
emnedlan, horn at l’oid\po»d. MonitinuHifdure. 
He was a mm of BarnaUaa Brough, a dramatia 
aulhor. and a brother of WUliaiu and Rota*ri, 
tin* “Brfdle r: Bnmgh.** In hla early life he waa 
a jfturmilid. iH-yittning Itt a aulKirdlnatsi poiaitlon 
In fbe of the WuntmfM Ltmdum Afeiea, 

and WIte*. on fh.* Doily T* /t'tfruph, 

of which in* puhb dn‘d <hi* (ii d i Hr inndi* 

hla Orst kPIM'SIMIK'*' *»II the nt.en* lit IS.'* I, at. i!|r 
Lyeeiiin, in /'n/n* Pretty end eMOtifun-d hi t 
eoimeetMm v iUi Hn* thn;i|rr i»»r bnir >4*sr*. lit 
18*'>H In* ;o*nt'ptri| ;i pinitioii t»|i tin* idiiir of the 
ifnming NM/, wlueh hr Itrhi h»r i\\v yrjire. He 
next gave "'‘luid tuttertiunmeitti” at the iNily* 
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teclinic Institution and in the provinces. His 
acting created such a favorable impression that 
in 18G4 he was given a regular engagement at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, and 
thereafter devoted himself permanently to the 
drama. In his long subsequent experience, 
which has included tours in the United States 
and South Africa, he has gained popularity in 
a great variety of comic and burlesque r61es, one 
of the best known being that of Tony Lumpkin 
in She Stoops to Conquer, which he has played 
nearly 800 times. Among his other favorite 
parts have been those of Paul Pry, Capt. John 
Smith in ha hello sauvage, and Black Brandon 
in My Poll and My Partner Joe. In 1872 he 
was stage manager of the huge spectacular pro- 
duction of Bahil and Bijou, at the Covent Garden 
Theatre. More recently he was for several years 
under the management of Beerbohm Tree, of the 
Haymarket and Her Majesty’s theatres, appear- 
ing as the Laird in Trilby (1895) and in other 
of Mr. Tree’s plays, both in England and 
America. In 1901 he was at the Haymarket in 
Sioect Nell of Old Drury and in 1906 at Drury 
Lane in The Bondman, 

BBOXIGBCAM. Sec Carriage. 

BROUGHAM, br55'am or br5om, Henry 
Petek, Baron Brougham and Vaux (1778- 
1868). A British jurist, orator, statesman, and 
scientist, descendant of an anci<‘nt Westmoreland 
family. He was bom in Edinburgh, Sept. 19, 
1778. On the maternal aide ho was a grand- 
ncj)hew of the historian Kobertson. Ho exhibited 
signs of precocious talent and energy and at an 
early age was compared to the “admirable Crich- 
ton.” He was a brilliant scholar, both at the 
Edinburgh High School and at the university, 
at the age of 17 sending a paper, Observations 
on Phenomena of Light, to the Royal Society, 
which was read and printed in its Tromaotions, 
He spent some time in traveling on the Conti- 
nent and in 1800 was admitted to the Scottish 
bar. In 1802, with Jeffrey, Horner, and Sydney 
Smith, he founded the Edinburgh Review and 
contributed 80 of its most powerful articles to 
the first 20 numbers. His libtTal j)olltical views 
militatc‘d against his advancement in Scotland, 
and a reputation for eccentricity and indiscre- 
tion excluded him from any legal practice except 
the unremunarative work of the criminal courts. 
Afti^r seven years of this practice he sought a 
bettor ileld and in 1808 passed at the English 
bar. 

In London Brougham ffrst attracted notice at 
the bar of the House of Commons as counsel for 
the Liverpool merchants who petitioned against 
certain orders-in-coimcil. In 1810 he entered 
Parliament and soon after brotight in and carried 
an act making participation in the slave trado 
felony. He was welcomed by the <)piK)8ition 
headers as a powerful assistant in their attacks 
xqx)!! the government. He succeeded in carrying 
the re])<'al of the orders-in-<iouncil shortly before 
th(‘ g(‘!U‘ral election of 1812 and cont<n4ted the 
niembfrsbip for Live.rpw)! against Canning. He 
was d<'feat(‘d, and remained without a H<*at in 
Parliament till 1816, wlum lie was returxied for 
Winehelsea. He estiiblished a r<q)utsition in the 
law courts by speeclu^s of great ability in the 
dc^fenwi of pe-rsons proscxnited for libel by the 
crown. His most famous appearance ^ an 
adv<H*at<^ was in defense of QxuH.m Caroline in 
1820. His elo<iu<'nce and boldness forfeitxd him 
the favor of the crown, but gained him that of 
the people, and botwoen 1820 and 1830 Brougham 


was the popular idol. He made good use of his 
power. In 1822 he supported, though in vain, a 
scheme of national education, and to his activity 
was due in great measure the establishment of 
the London University, of the first Mechanics’ 
Institute, and of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. In 1830 Broiogham deliv- 
ered a powerful speech against slavery, and in 
consequence of it was returned as a member 
for York. The aristocratically disposed Whigs 
would have excluded him from the Reform min- 
istry of Earl Grey; but, in addition to enormous 
popularity, ho was virtually their leader in 
debate in the Commons and was indispensable. 
The same you,r, after various intrigues, he was 
offered the appointment of Lord Chancellor and 
a peerage as Baron Brougham and Vaux, which 
he accepted against his interests and inclina- 
tions. He assisted materially in carrying the 
great measures proposed by the Libersd minis- 
ters. He, however, developed eccentricity and 
by arrogance and self-importance shared in the 
general unpopularity which afterward attached 
to the ministry. When it was dismissed by 
William IV in 1834, Brougham left office, never 
to return. After that time he held in the Upper 
House a position analogous to that formerly 
held by him in the Commons, criticising freely 
the conduct of successive administrations, but 
steadily forwarding every measure for social 
progress. 

Ho is best remembered as a law reformer. In 
1827, in a memorable speech which occupied six 
hours in delivery, ho enumerated the defects in 
nearly every branch of ICnglish law and made 
proposals for dealing witli law reform on a 
proper scale. Among the measures proposed 
wore bills for the codification of the criminal 
law, for the establishment in England of a 
system of public prosecutors, and for the giving 
of compensation to parties acquired. Lord 
Brougham’s acts and bills touching on law 
reform, as well as those rc'garding the slave 
trade, education, and other public questions, 
were collected and published by Sir J. E. Eardly- 
Wilmot (London, 1867), The volume forms a 
fitting monument to tlio activity, perseverance, 
and public spirit of the man. 

As an orator and parliamentary debater, 
among his coutempornries he was inferior only 
to Canning. His speeches, however, had too 
large an admixture of exciting elements; argu- 
ment was mingled witli fiery declamation; 
ridicxihs sareasm, inv(*otive, were freely xxsed; 
and these ln‘ cMuiJloycd with a V(‘h(*nieiice and 
energy that at times carried him beyond bounds, 
lb'. p<)MH(*sH(*<l i.lu‘ [)ower of ready, rapid, and 
forcible diction. Broiigliain also won repute in 
other fitdds. 'He cultivated the mathematical 
and pliysieal seit'xiec's and v(‘ntur(»d xipon the 
domain of nn^tjiphysics and even of theology. 
His misc(dlaiieoxiH writings upon an incredible 
variety of subjects served the purposes of the 
moment aud disjxlay great powers of rapid com- 
j)rehenHiou and nervous, ch^ar exposition, but 
contain ft'w new truths in politics or morals and 
no original diseov(*ries in science. Brougham 
ac<iuir(Kl ih(‘ honors dxie to imm of lett<^rs and 
was successively made lor<l i*e(*t(>r of (Jlasgow 
University, prii^ident of University College, Tjon- 
don, member of tb(^ Institute of Krance, chanc<d- 
lor of the University of Edinburgh, and lastly, 
D.0.L, of Oxford. 

During aud sxibsequont to his chancellorship 
Ills public appearances in a little carria^ 
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specially Iniilt for him excited curiosity. This 
vehicle became associated 'with his name and 
was tile f<>r<‘riiniier of the modern '‘brougham ” 
When not engaged in Parliament, Lord 
Brougham resided chiefly at Cannes, in the south 
of France, The growth and prosperity of this 
seaside resort is mainly duo to Brougham, and 
ho is kept in remembrance by a momiiuent 
erected by the grateful inhabitants. He died 
there, May 7, 1808. He left a memoir of his 
hifo and Tiyma (3 vols,, Kew York, 1871). 
Writtoh in his old age, it contains exaggei*a.t(d 
statements; while the. partisan toiu*.' of his 
biographers is also unreliable* Consult ln« 
Wot'/cs (11 vols., 1855-02), and Csimiibidh lAvds 
of hord Tjyndh'Urftt and hntd fimunhaui (fjon- 
don, 1860). Broiiglm Ill’s letters to James Loeh, 
one. of his early friends, were edited by U. H. M. 
Buddie Atkinson and G. A. Jackson and jirivately 
printid in London in 1008. 

BBOtrGHAM, John (1810-80). An Irish 
actor and playuTight. He was horn in Dublin, 
May 0, 1810, hklucuted as a surgt'on, a vavarm 
of the family fortunes led him to the London 
stago in 1830, where he aeliieved success as an 
actor and writew of liglit burlescpie and col- 
laborated with Dion Boucicault in the comedy 
London Amtranva, For a time ho managed the 
Ijoiulon Twciann, hut moved in 1842 to the 
XTnited Stall's, wii<*re he became a member of the 
stock company of Burton’s Theatre, in Nt‘W 
York, for which he wrote several now-forgotten 
comedies. He thim undertook the manageimmt 
of Nihlo’s Garden, and in 1850 opened 
Brougham’s Lyeimni (later Wallaek’s Theatre), 
an unsuee<‘HHhil vert tun*. Then ho b<‘ca!no 
manager of the Old Bowtwy I'heatre and finally 
accepted an engagmnimt at Wal lack’s and semn 
after at Burton’s. For all these ilieatres he 
wrote dramas of eiihtmierul iniiwest, such as 
Haying xoith Fira and iJamo of Loon. The 
years of the Civil War lie passed in Kargland. 
Keturning to New York, ho made another un- 
snceessfuT attemi)t in tlieatrioal nmnagemimt. 
His last appearance on the stage was at Booth’s 
Thi'ntre, Oct, 25, 1871), and he <Iicd June 7, IBHO, 
in New York City. He thi^ founder of the 
New York Lotos Club and for some time its 
pr<^sid<‘nt. He also laiUielud a short-livid eonihs 
pnner, Tha hanurn (1852), and publislud two 
volumcH of mlseeUanieH, A liUHkot of (fhipn 
(1855) and 77m linmby Faptrn* In all, no 
wrote about 100 jdays, none of them noii'worthy, 
BBOtrOHTOlir, broiFton, ICuoif (l.MO HUB). 

A Protestant Bible scholar. He was horn at 
Owdhury, Hliropshire, England, and iducntid at 
Cambrldgcs At nu early age he distiiigulshid 
himself ns a H<4»n*w^ Kcludur. Ifo was a Puritan 
prmehcr in London for a while, Imt deemed It 
prudent to retire to the Ckmtinent in 158(1* 
iiecause ilie Idshops thought his vii'ws dangerenm* 
Bencefortli he wetit bitek and forth «nd from 
1605 to 1611 was iMiMtor of the Knglish eongri^ 

g ation at MMdelbttrg, Holland. Ho dW In Txm- 
on, Aug, 1612. Though an early as 15»3 
he had projiHid a new translation of the Hlbk* 
and his ntni'HM for tlu' work was universally 
ftekimwlfdged, ho was given no part In King 
♦Tamtw’s Vershm, This was a gn*at db;appf>tnt- 
mefit ti> him, and he erlticisid thi^ version tin* 
!.!*;» rifedy. .fidin ldghtf<H>t, H still gfmtt*r 
lh*lu*e\\ t.*‘ludin\ edffiisi Ids llt 4 *rafy 
wiih ;i liiV fl,oudon, 1662). 

BKOHaUTOK, Vku Hoh* 

IIOPNK, lL\UO\ (1786 l86U). An Lny.li' h etat»- 1 - 
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man and ■tvriter, the friend of Byron. Ho was 
born near Bristol, Jxmc 27, 1786. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster and at Cambridge, where, 
in 1808, he obtained both tho Hulsean prize and 
his B.A. degree, graduating M.A. in 1811. Jn 
1809 1x0, visited Spain, Portugal, Albania, (Jreece., 
and Turkey, with Byron. Jn 1813 he followed 
the allied 'armies an'd was pri'Simt at the battle 
of Dresden and at Paris when Louis XVllI 
returned in 1814. VVlu'U Napoleon eseapi'd front 
Klba, Hohliouse again sought Paris, and the 
following year publislied tiu' Uttvdmi Dayti in 
Fans. The work, of Napoleonistic symi>;iHiies, 
gave great oirense both in lOnghmd and h’ ranee. 
The translator and printm* in I’aris were sim- 
teneod to fine and inuirismiiiieuf, for an 
"atrocious libel.’^ Tn 1816 he joined Byron near 
Geneva, and together tiny visiL'd \'eni(‘e and 
Kome, Karly in 1819 he uiiHu<*<*essfully eoti- 
testi'd the parliamentary borough of WVst- 
minstiT, hut tln^ following y<‘ar he wan olei'ted 
by a large tnajoriiy, his tlireo months’ imprison* 
numt in Newgate for breaidi of privilege of tho 
llotiao of Commons through tho puhlioation of a 
political pamphlet having hrougbt him popular 
sympathy. For 12 years ho was an adviKiito of 
liberal lueasuren, among them the repeal of the 
Test and (‘orponitions acts and Roman (hithollc 
emancipation. In 1831 he aucct‘i»ded to his 
father's baronetcy, and in the saxne year was 
ISeeretary of War in the Grey miTiisfry. Suh- 
seipiently ho was in the eabirnd of Lord 
Mclboxirne and Lord John llusmdl as (3uef Com- 
missioner of WiKids and Forests nnd President 
of tho Board of (ilontrol. In 1861 ho was raised 
to tho pecrago and <jn^att»d Ikron Broughton, 
At his death, Juno 3, 1869, the titln bccHtna 
extinct, while the liaronetey passed to hin 
nephew, I.Kird Broughton published j imitutiann 
and Trans(aUon» from iha G/oaaioa (IHOblt 
Jaurmy through Albania and OthtT Frovinofti 
of Titrkrii ( 1812)5 Hintfifriml JflluairaHonit of 
tho Fourth Oanto of Vkitdo Uarold (IBIB), At 
Byron’s intimato friend he was disaxiaded from 
replying to Lady Bynm's Frwurku^ bxit wmta a 
mamiHoript, now in .sion nf l45dy Dor* 
<jlM^tf*r, containing a “full and eenipulou dy 
aecuTHfx' ttcctmnt of the separation, L» Im* U’‘«‘d it' 
«« cr;t:.;ir} Tho British MtiHtmm has his diary, 
which Iio desired to Is* left u*e»peTO’d rill HKKK 
(lonsuit his Un^olUvtuma of a l.tmtj /.i/r, ediltsl 
by his tlttughtar Uidy Dorclunnii^r <Lcmdtm* 
1909). 

' BBOtTGKTOH* Pwvrjrjs, An KngHsh no* 
tr<*sii, who Is'gan h<*f carn'r ns a fjmdmi music* 
hall damsnr and aftt^rwnrd ga2m*d popuhn il\ tn 
light ctum»<ly. Among the plays m vriiii h sHn 
has appmr<*d are? Thn Forty Thirrrn 
WhiUinyitm and hin tint Afmidin 

(1«H1)5 Fttui donoft (1889)*^ karjfWk (1890)5 
iUnr^tyod ttimin (1892) s tn Tmoa (1892)5 
Umth^mnn (!H96), 

imOUGHTOW. Irimo\ (1840 * ), A pop* 

nhir Kngli h u<»vfli J. Sle* wjn Iwtni In Noftit 
Wall’ *, bill has '^pfhl **f ht r lif*’ in Oiffofd. 
Among lu»r work's all of which arc clever* nml 
en(ertainlic% are; Vomoth »p as a Ftooft 
(IH67): \of U/.. /7 hut Fm UVff (1807); IM 
an a Fnsr is Hh*^ ( ISTOj t ( IH73I ; ttrtimta 

(iHsSi: hortof Fuyid 1 I8KU) ; I iHmD ; 

fti^ytht or FhunMin thar tUtusUnn 

taw (1901 It Lorinh (P.M»d)t 
Thr thwit and thr thrp Xoa (1910); hvtwrrn 
Two ^tooh (1912), 

BROUSSA, Hco IlmmA, 
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BKOUSSAIS, brob'sii', FrxVX<?()1s Joseph 
V ioTOK (1775^-1838). A b'roiK'li pliyrtLcian. He 
^vas born at 8aint-Malo, Fraiire, and was edu- 
cated in tile Dinati J^ublie School. He volun- 
teered at the outbreak oE the Revolntioii, but 
ill heidtii eaufic'd hia discharf^e from the army. 
He then studied iiiediciiie und(T liis father, who 
was a physieiiui, and returned to the service 
with a surf^eon’a commission, beiii<^ attached 
first to the army and later to tlio navy. In 
1790 lie bojvau a course of medical study in 
Paris. Prom 1804 to 1808 he was aj>aiii a sur- 
geon in the army, and from 1808 to 1814 he was 
chief ])liysiciau of a division of tlie French army 
in Spain. Ju 1820 lie was appointed ])rofesaor 
at tJie military hospital of Val-de-Grace, in 
Paris, after s(‘rving as assistant proh'ssor. In 
1830 lie became ])rofessor of general pathology 
and therapeutics in the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris and afi<irward was made a member of the 
Institute. In 1841 a statue was erected to liis 
memory in tlie court of Val-de-Grace. Brous- 
sais’s })eeuliar views are ably explained in Jus 
chief works — the Jiistoire daft phUig masies ou 
in/lartma liovis ohroniquos (1808) and Kxmicn 
<le !a doctrine niadicala gnwmlcmcnt adoplSc 
(ISl(i) — whieh assert the following principles: 
J^o life is poHsilile without (i.xc.itatiou or irrita- 
tion. As long as the excitation is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the organism and rtmuiiiis 
within C(‘rtain limits of intensity, tlie processes 
of life go on iii a normal physiological juaiiiWT; 
but if the. limits are (‘xeei'dc'd, i.o., if excitation 
becoin(‘s eitluM* too strong or too weak, the result 
is a condition of disease. Disease, originally 
local and gt'tierally caused by local ov(‘r-exciia- 
tiou, gradually spreads in the body by physiolog- 
ical sympathy and tkua bccouics general. The 
organs most subjeuit to local ov(‘r-excit(‘im.‘nt arc 
the stomach and tl)e intestines, and hence a great 
many gimoral diseases are directly tracijable to 
local disiwise of tlu'se organs. ’'.riio historical 
imiioriance of the theory lies in tlie fact that it 
JuiH led to a careful study of pliysiologieal 
Hym])athies and of iiatliological anatomy and 
thus to the building ui) of modern medical 
science. Besides tlie works already mentioued, 
llroussais wrote: Traitc da la phi/ftiologio ap- 
pliqnac d Ui paihologia ( 1824) ; Vimmamairaft 
doff 2 iroponiti(m(t da pailLoloyic conHitf7h<:ait dana 
Va»an\an (1820) ; JjV aholara morbun dpidvmitjua 
(1832). Coiiriuli Monti^gre, Notioa historigno 
mur Ui via, laa travaum at tan oplnionfi do Jirouft-' 
min (Paris, 1830), and K(‘is, PUndo mr JJroamiis 
at sur non wuvro (J'aris, 1800). Wee JJkovvn-, 
John. 

BBOtrSSON, briWsr.N', ChAxmE (1047-08), 

A Krene.li Protestant jnart>T. Jlis house was the 
remh'zvous of (u*rtain J’rotestani leaders, and he 
WJiH eompellod to ily from liis mitivi' city (Tou- 
louse), barely escaping into Switzerland. ICe 
vi'utured into France twice afterward, at great 
p(‘ril, to preach and give comfort to his eo- 
religiouisift- Finally, in 1008, after a great 
price had b<‘en sit on liis head, he was caught, 
and on the dinmy charge of iriMiHon was sen*- 
teiiced to be broken on the wheel. IFe l<‘ft a 
large numlier of works, including f/PJlat doft 
rd/orw^A* da P'ranoo (3 vols., Klrtfi) ; hvtlraH 
paftioriflaa (1007); Ijaltrofi at vpaficniaH (1701). 
(lonsult Payne, 'fhc Plnangvlist of iho DcHcrt 
(1853). 

BBOUSSONET, brdb'sd'na.', PrKRiiM 'Mauib 
Aitoxtstm (1701-1807). A French imiuraltMt. 
lit? mwdivt'd his dociorato when only 18 and 


visited London, -whore he published his Ichtliy- 
ologiw Bacas Prima (1782) and was made a 
menihcT of the lloyal Soci(‘ty. He returned to 
Paris in 1783, taught in the College of France, 
ri'OTganized the Society of Agriculture, and in 
1785 was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. lie was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly, but under tlm Convention, was sus- 
pected of being a Girondist and iJed to Spain, 
lie was physician to an embassy wdiich the 
United States S(‘nt to jMoroeco and afterward 
was French consul at Teueriffe. In 1805 ho 
was appointed professor of botany at Mont- 
pellier. Broussoiiet is stated to have first 
introduced tlio Angora goat and Aferino sheep 
into ]<h*aiuie. Th^ published many memoirs on 
botany and iehtliyology, including: J chthyologlva 
decas prima (1782) ; Annao riiralo oh Culantlricr 
(2 vols., 1787-88) ; ElcnaJms liorti Monspeliensis 
(1805), 

BBOTTWEB, brou'er, or BBAXJWEB, 
Adriaen (c.3 005-38). The greatest of Flemish 
genre i)aint(‘rs, also a landscape j>aiiitcT of note. 
He was born at Oudenardc, and, according to a 
very probable tradition, was the son of a de- 
signer of tii]>astries, from w’hom he received his 
earliest instrueiiou. An ori)hau at 10, he ran 
away to Antwerp, where he iirst studied from 
or umh'r the inlluiuice of Pi(‘ter Brcugel the 
Yo\ing(‘r. He was pn‘sent at the siege of Breda 
in 1025, ])riieti(H‘d in Amsterdam in 1025-20, and 
in tile lattiT yi‘ar settled at llaarlem. Hero he 
became a follower of Fra-us Hals. In the winter 
of 1031-32 he was again at Antwerp, where he 
was imprisomxl in the citadel in 1033, probably 
uu account of his .Dutch sympathies, and after- 
ward lived with tlu' migraver Paulus Pontius 
until hirt death in 1038. A universal and well- 
founded tradition records him as a jovial and 
dissipated cluiraeter, whose favorite resort was 
the. tavern. This view is ooiifirmcd by the sub- 
jects of bis paintings, most of which represent 
tavern scenes and brawls. Siicli a life, however, 
did not prevent him from bi‘coniing ono of 
th(^ great(‘Ht painters tln^ Netherlands ever pro- 
duced. His works wen*, highly e.ste(*med during 
liis lifetime, especially by his bn^tlier artists, on 
aecount of tlu‘ir rtMiiarkable ti‘ehiiie.al ([uali-ties. 
His drawing is sure, and the rapidity with 
whieh in his drawings he notes exiirossion, 
inovinnent, and spaei‘ is unsurpassed in tlie art of 
Ids country. His color is didioate and has fine 
iitmos})lu‘rio elVee.t; his eomiiosituin is always 
good. He exer(*is(‘(I a dominant inlluence upon 
tho peasant genre of tlit^ Netherlands, not only 
in .l<Tatul(‘rs, where 'IVnim’s the Younger was one 
of his followm’s, hut also in Holland upon such 
pahiU^rs as Adriatm van Ostadii and Ueimiskere.k. 

Three. ptTiods of his art may he distinguished. 
An early iieriod (182 1- 20), thoroughly Flemish 
in charaeier and rcminiling floinowhat of IMeter 
Breug<*l the KldiT, I’lns is best represented in 
tile “peasants of Moerdyek,” formerly in the 
Kahn colleeiion, Paris, and “Peasanis Feasting,*' 
in the. Sehloss colleeiion, Paris. 'Pho paintings 
of his smmd or Haarlnri period (l(i27 ';n), 
doininaieil by Ha.ls, show fresher color and holdiT 
briiMliwork and are larger in sizc^ Th<‘y are 
oxcellenLly ri'iiresimted in the well-known 
“ymoker’’ <»f the Ixnivre, the life-sizo “Drinker" 
and the little ‘^Smoker*' in the Hehloss collec- 
tion, the widl-kuown “Tavern IniiTior*^ of the 
Dulwich Gall(‘ry, and similar Bubjects in Munich 
and elsewhere. TIis third or Antwi‘rp period 
(1032-38) shows stricter composition, brilliant 
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but cartifiil oxocution, and finer characterization. 
Good oxatnplcft are the scatUn’od scrioa of the 
“Seven Deadly Siiia’’ and the “Five Senaeis/* 
examples of which are at Munich, Paris, and 
Frankfort, and the fine “Quarreling? Players” in 
jMunich, His last surviving works arc quieter 
in sentiment and (h^per in psychology. They 
include: “The Politicians” (tSchloss collection), 
“Spanish Soldiers at Dice” (Munich), and the 
well-known “Tavern Scene” (Haarlem). Among 
his portraits of himself the (‘xample in the 
gtillery of The llagm^ is the finest. His striking 
originality is nowhere more brilliantly shown 
than in his landscapes, the inspiration for which 
he recunvod while, at ttaarleni. in their broad 
execution and line atmospheric efiects they fore- 
shadow the plein-air work of Constable (q.v) 
and of the painters of Barbizon (q.v.). Consult 
Bode, Ormt JMaatvrfi of Dutch and Flomisth 
Painting (New York, 1000): F5chini(lt-T)egeene.r, 
Adriacn> Bronwo.r (Brussels, 1008). 

BROWOSR, Daniel Roberts (1830--1000). 
An American physician, horn in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He graduatiid at the lk>lyt<‘<duiic College 
there in 1800, at the nn'dical departmimt of the 
Univi^rsity of (ieorg<‘town in 1864, and in that 
year was'app(>int<*d assist^int surgeon of lTnit<*d 
8tat<‘s A^olunt<H‘rH, From 1808 to 1875 he was 
medical superintendent of the Eastern Lunatic 
Asylum of Virginia (W'illiaiMMhurg), and later 
l)(*came proh^ssor of nmwotm and immtal diseHH<*H 
in the Rush M(‘<lieal Colleger of Chicago, HI. 
He was also a])point<‘d t)rof(‘HHor of nervous 
diseases in the Woman’s Medical College of the 
Northwestern tJuiversity (Mvanston) and in the 
Post-graduate Mi'dieal Hchool. For several 
years he was editor of tht' MaVvat Journo!, and he 
has published numerous monographs. Ih' wrote 
A PractuHil Manual of hiaanitg for thr MedivM 
iHtudmt and (Immd PraatUitmer (100*2). 

BROWN, Aaron Venable (1 705-- 1800). An 
American politician. lie was born in Virginia, 
graduat<‘d at the TTnivi'rsiiy of North Carolina 
in 1814, and later removed to Ten ness w. He 
practiced law for a time in ptirtnt»rship with 
dames K« Polk and was a nuunlsT of Congrm 
from 1830 to 1845, when he was eh*et<»d (Governor 
of T<mn<‘Hsee, In 1852 lie was a delegates from 
Tennesw'c to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion In Baltimons where he reportcal the plat- 
form ultimately ado):»t(sd by the Democratic 
party. From 1867 until his death he was Ptwt- 
master-Ch'iu'ral of the Unitisd Htat*‘H. IU« 
siieeehes wtsre published in Nashville (1864). 

BROWN, AnomoN (1830- ). An Ameri- 

ca n lawyer and Judge. He watt horn at Wt*ttt 
Newbury, Mass., and was <Hlueat<'d at Harvard 
College and haw Hehool, graduating from the 
latter in 1854. Admltti*d to the bar of New 
York in 1855, Iks praetieed there with sueettHtt 
until 1881, when he was appoluhd jmlgf^ of the 
District Court of tlic Ihiitcd s<;Mcs for the 
HoutlK'rn District of New York. Thb oflleo ho 
iUIcd until 1801, when he rc^signinl. 

Judge Brown has also gained a refmtatloft as 
a botanist. He was one of the founders of the 
New York Botanical Carden (1801) and pub- 
lished the following works: lUufttrat^ul Plum of 
ihn SUtrthm^ (hUtad idtatrn md Hanada (3 voln., 
188(M1H; new ed.* Nathaniel L. 

Britton)! The lSlgin*HoUtnirot (Hrdm and 
fMntUm to KhUmhUt (Jotlvgn anti the AVie 
PampMhirn (fmnU (IIKIH). His Judlwial 

opinions, upward of IBiK) In number, tleallng 
largely with %H law of shipping, admiralty, 


extradition, and bankruptcy, arc printed in The 
Federal Reporter, vols. viii-exv. 

BROWN, Alexander ( 1843-1900 ) . An Amer- 
ican historical writer, the author of sev(wal 
books on the early history of Virginia. He was 
born in Ghmmore, Va., studied for a short time 
at Lyucliburg College, served in the Conf(HitTate 
army throughout the Civil War, and since then 
has been <mgag('d in UKWcantile pursuits and 
farming. He has dtwoted most of his time, how- 
evt^r, to the study of the early history of Vir- 
ginia, from the standpoint of th(‘ Virginia (Com- 
pany, and by his writings has (*onn<‘ct(Hl his 
name with the vii^w that the commonly aec(^pt<‘<l 
account of the early Virginia history, has(*d 
almost solely, as it is, on works and docunumts 
approved by the Court party, is largely inaccu- 
rate, and is grossly unjust to Mu* origin:: 1 
founders and their patrons. To estaljlish this 
thesis, and to correct current mis<*<>nf<*p(, ions and 
misjudgimmts, has been tlie jutii of tl»e various 
volumes published by him. lk‘sides numerourt 
magazine articles and pap(‘rs n»ad befortv his- 
torical sewieties, he has writt<m: Kme Viewft on 
Early Virginia Hi^tory^ a pamphhd. (1886); 
The (Imenift of the United t^taten (2 v :>!«., 1890), 
a valuable collection of ]>n‘viously un]>rinioil 
historical manuscripts and of rare tracts; The 
Cahelle and their Kin (1895); The Firnt ifr- 
puhlia in America (1898), an account <»f the 
early history of Virginia; The liinttfry of our 
Earl lent llintory (1898); and Englitih PolitUm 
in Early ]'irgima Hiatory (1901). 

BROWN, Alice (1867- ). An American 

writer. Slu^ was born in Hampton Falls, N. ll., 
and graduatf'd from Robinson H^nnitmry, Kxetf»r, 
N. ll., in 1876. Hhe wrot<* a biography of 
Mercy Otis Warren (1896), Home vers<*, and a 
book on Kngiish travels, but whe is bett(*r known 
for lu‘r artistic analyslH of New England clmrae* 
tt‘rH and e()nHclane(*s, in ahort storit's and novels, 
ttuch as: The Rme of Hope (1896), The Day of 
kU Youth (1807), Tieerton Tales (1890), iBor- 
garet (190*2), fAo Htory of fhyrxa 

( 1 909 ) , J ohn Winterbournes Fam i ly ( 1 9 lo ) , 
The Ont>Footed Fairy (1911), The Hm^rH of th4t 
Vlan (1912), Rtfbin HtmVs Earn (1913), and 
Vanishing Points (1913). 

BROWN. ARTfltm JODHON (1856- ). An 

AnuTieun Presbyt«*rian clergyman, born in Hoi* 
Baton, Masit. graduated at Wabash (*oB(*ge 
In 1880 and at Istne 'rheological hU^minary In 
188.1 and w^as inmu'dijittdy ordained* He had 
cfiarges in Hipon. W I l, dak Dark, HI., and Port- 
land, Ore., and in 1895 lHH*ame one of tlte aivre* 
taries of the Dr<*«l>yt«‘rian Board of Ftvreign 
Mittttiona. He travehxi on ins|Mvtion tiUtrs in 
I90l ()2 and 1909 and wrotiM The AVtc Era in 
ike Philippines ( 1903), Few Fmm in DUi Vkina 
(1904); The Foreign kfissimary (1907>! The 
Neartr and Fart fur East (1908) ; The Utne and 
Why of Ftweign Missitms (I9im)! The Vhinese 
EemluHon (1912). 

BROWN, BEWJTAliflN OHAta (18*26 8:.). An 
American {aditlclan. fie wmi boro in 
ton, Ky.; gradtiatisl at Yale In 1847, praatie«*d 
law In Ht, Ismitt, and during 1852 58 won a 
memtH*r of the lieglalaiure* In 1854 he ataHk'd 
the Mismmri DemwraU In th*^ Civil War he 
fought on the t'nliiit side ntel rosu iu (h«* nink 
of brigadier y«*»e'rnl ot voluntt't r ». lie '.erd-d 
as United .'<en:*(»ir frtnn Misuotri (isr,:! 

57) and in IsTi whs fleet rd thivernor of the 
Btate, In 1872 lu* wu i enndidate for Vie»* l»p-iD 

dent on the th kei heuded by Horace bhreeley. 
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BROWN, Chahtjes BixocKmoN (1771-1810). 
An American novi^lirit and i‘ditor. tie was born 
in Philadelphia, .Ian. 17, 1771. As a boy he was 
very precocious, and at the ago of 11 ho entered 
the school of Robert Proud, an historian and 
noted teacher, where he remained for five years 
and by zealous application to his books fro- 
(luently overtaxed his naturally weak consti- 
tution. He never after enjoyed perfect health. 
On leaving school he studied law, but soon chose 
literature as his profession. Ho wrote much 
verse and practiced his pen in numerous essays 
for a belles-lettres club, of which ho was the 
leading spirit. He now drew gradually away 
from the Quaker modes of life and thought and 
yielded to the inlhumee of the current French 
philosophy and to the social teachings of Godwin 
and other English radicals. Growing out of 
touch with his Philadelphia surroundings, he 
moved to New York and in 1707 published 
Alouyn: A Dialogue on Ihc Rights of Women: 
but its radical teacliing on divorce attract<id 
little attention. The next year he issued his 
first novel, Wicland, or the Transformation, a 
story of ventriloquism. This was his third 
attempt at fi<*ti()n, and parts of an earlier novel, 
Walk, were afterward incorporat(‘d in Edgar 
Huntley. Botli of these early novels are. tales 
of terror, improbable, Honu'times horri])lc, but 
with scenes of great ])ower, though as radically 
morbid as the work of his master, Godwin. 
During the n<‘xt three years he published four 
otlw‘.r nov(‘ls — Arthur Moi'vyn, Ormond, Edgar 
Huntley, and Clara //ojeanZ—ostablishing his 
rank as the first and xinrivalod American 
nov<*list, until th(‘ app(‘ara.nee of Cooper’s S^py 
(1821). At this period of feverish activity 
Brown attempteni to (‘stablish a Monthly Maga- 
zine and American Review, which did not out- 
live its second yt^ar. ILe was more successful in 
1803, with the hiterary Magazine and American 
Register (180.3-08), and in 1806 began to issue 
a semi-annual American Register, which con- 
tinued till his dcuith, from consumption, Pcb. 
22, 1810. He publishtid also another novel, Jane 
Talbot (1801), did some translating, and wrote 
several political pamphlets, of which the most 
nott»worthy is an Address to Congress on the 
Utility and Justice of Rcstrietions on Foreign 
Commerce. Death found him engaged in com- 
pleting a Rystem of 0 (moral Geography and a 
Treatise on Rome during the Age of the Ante- 
nines. Brown made, early n8(i of Ainorican 
frontier lif<^ Thus ho suggc'sts Cooper, while 
his morbid psychology has a tinge of Poe and 
8om(‘tim(^R set^ms ]) recursive of TTawthorn(‘. Like 
the English novelists of his school, his work is 
imi>rol>able, sentimental, and unreal. In con- 
strxiction it shows marks of hast<^ but it never 
fails to bear witiu^ss to native g(‘iiiu8. There 
is a weird intensity of power in Wieland, and 
the d(‘H<‘rij>Uon giv<‘n in Arthur Mervyn and 
Ormond of th<5 yellow-f<‘ver epid(*mics in Phila- 
delphia is geiuTally aieknowhulged to Ix^ mas- 
terly. W. 11. Prescott, Margaret Fuller, and 
others have praised him highly, hut he has not 
lu'hl his po[>ularity. lie shouhl lx* rerTX'inbered 
as the first really professional Anu*ri(*an man of 
letU'rs. 11 is noveds were, eolh'cted in 7 vols. 
(1827), with a lAfc by Dunlap, originally pub- 
lisbcMl in 2 vols. (1816), These volium^ con- 
tain many minor writings of Brown. The 
works were reeditcxl in 6 vols. ( Philadelphia, 
1867), and again ciilarg<'d with critical com- 
ments by M<.%[ay ( Phlbidtdphia, 1887). For 


his biography, consult also: Prescott, Biograph- 
ical and GHtioal Miscellanies (Philadelphia, 
1867), Wendell in A Litera^'y History of America 
(New York, 1900) ; A. R. Marble, Het'alds of 
JAterature (Chicago, 1907) ; Erskine, Leading 
American Hovelists (New York, 1909). 

BROWN, Chables Reynolds (1862- ). 

An American Congregational clergyman and 
educator, born in Bethany, W. Va. He gradu- 
ated at the University of Iowa in 1883 and 
studied theology at Boston University. He lec- 
tured at various times at Lehind Stanford, Yale, 
Cornell, and Columbia universities, and was 
pastor of the First Congregational Church at 
Oakland, Cal., from 1890 to 1011. In the latter 
year he became dean of tlie Yale Divinity School. 
Ho wrote: Two Parables (1898); The Main 
Points (1890); The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit (1006) ; The Strange Ways of 
God, a Study of the Book cf Job (1008) • The 
Cap and Gown (1010) ; The Modern Man^s Reli- 
gion (1911) ; The Quest of Life and Other Ad- 
dresses (1913). 

BROWN, CHA 16 LES RtJEUS (1849-1914). An 
American Baptist clergyman and Semitic 
scholar. He was born in Kingston, N. H.; 
graduatt'd from the United States Naval 
Academy and reached the grade of master (1871) 
in the United States navy, from which lie re- 
signed in 1875. Thereafter he studied at Har- 
vard, Newton Theological Institution, Union 
Tlieologi(ial Seminary, and the universities of 
Berlin and Leipzig. In 1883 he became associate 
profi'ssor of biblical interpretation and in 1886 

S roftissor of Hebrew and cognate languages in 
fewton Theological Institution. In 1010-11 he 
was resident director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. He published 
An Aramaic Method (1884; 2d ed., 1893), a 
translation of the book of Jeremiah (1906), and 
a Commentary on Jeremiah (1907). 

BROWN, Elmer Ellsworth (1861- ). 

An American educator, born at Kiantone, 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y. After graduating from 
the Illinois State Normal University in 1881 
and the University of Michigan in 1889, he 
studicHi in Germany and received a Ph.D. degree 
in 1800. He was principal of public schools in 
Bclviderc, 111. (1881-84), assistant State swre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. of Illinois (1884-87), 
and ]>rincipal of the high school at Jackson, 
Mich., in 1890-91. In 1891 he wont to the 
University of Michigan as assistant professor of 
pedagogics, and in 1893 to the University of 
California as professor of pedagogics. Honorary 
degr<H*8 he rec(*ived from Columbia, Wesleyan, 
and George Washington universities. In 1906 
he h(*cam(i United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and in 1011 chancellor of New York 
University. His books include: The Making of 
Our Middle Schools (19()3); The Origin of 
American State Universities (1005); Govern- 
ment by Jnfluenoes, and Other Addresses (1909) ; 
'An Efficient Organization and Enlarged Scope 
for the Bureau of Education (1910). 

BROWN, Ernest Wit-liam (1866- ). An 

Anx*ri(*an mathematician, born at Hull, Eng- 
land. A graduati^ of Christ College, Cambridge, 
he became professor of mathematics at Haver- 
ford Collc‘ge in 1801 and at Yale University in 
1907. Besides many ])apers on ccb^stial and 
gimeral ux*ehaniefl lie is author of: Treatise on 
the, Lunar Theory (1896) ; A. Neio Theory of the 
Moon's Motion (1897-1906) ; The Inequalities in 
the Motion of the Moon Duo to t}\e Dirwt 
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Action of the Planets (1008), tho Adams prize 
essay in the University of Cambridge for 1907. 
He edited at one time th^^ Transactions of the 
American MathemMical l^ocicty and later be- 
came editor of the JiuUctm of the American 
Mathematical Bodciy, 

BBOWN, Foed Madox (1821-93). An Eng- 
lish historical painter. He was born at Calais, 
France, and studied principally at Antwerp 
under Gustavo Wappers. After further studies 
of the nude and of the old masters in Far is and 
Homo, ho settled permanently in Loudon in 
1846. His Wiclif and Chaucer i)ictures, in the 
manner of Peter Corn(!lius and tlie German Pre- 
Hapluielites, were painted shortly afterward. 
One of these, ‘‘Wiclif Heading his Translation 
of the Bible” (184S), arous(‘d Uossetti’s ad- 
miration and caused his enrollment among 
Brown’s pupils, The latter thus came into in- 
timate relations with the Pre-Haphaelites 
(q.v.), upon all of whom he exercised a stroxig 
influence and was in turn afterwar<l inflmujeed 
by some of tlicm, altliougli diudiiKKl to join 
the society. His paintings are character issed by 
conscientious d(‘tail, careful urelne.ologieal study, 
and rugged i.vuth. His “Pretty Bna-l.nmhB” has 
been called the first phdu-air pictur(^ with fig- 
ures that was ever paint(*d. Among lua moat 
imj)OTtant works arei “Cordelia at tlui Bedside 
of Lear” (1849), “Chaucer Heading the Legend 
of Oustance” (Municipal Gallery, Hidney), 
“Christ Washing IVter’s Feet” (1852, National 
Gallery, London), “Work” (1863, Manchestor 
Gall(*ry), “The lAst of England,” “EnglinU 
Afternoon,” and a historical w^ries in tho 
Town Hall, Manchester, —the most important 
work of his later years (1878-93), (Uumult 
Stophens, in The Portfolio (London, 1893), and 
tlic biography by his grandson, Mueffor (ib,, 
1B96). 

BROWN, Fbawcxsi (1849-1916). An Ameri- 
can educator and biblical scholar. He was bom 
in Hanover, N. H., and graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1870 and at Union Tlu^ologicitl Beminary, Now 
York City, as follow of his class, in 1877. He 
then studied in Germany (1877-79), was ap- 
pointed instructor in biblical philology at tna 
Union Theological Seminary in 1879, luvd Iw- 
came associate profesttor of biblical philology 
there in 1881, and proftsssor of IhiJirew and tho 
(tognate languages in 1890. He lHs»ame j^reni- 
dent of Union Thtxilogical H('minary in 1908 and 
was director of tJm Amerioan Hchool of Oriental 
Btudy and HoH(‘aroh in Palestine in 1907-08, Ho 
puhiiahed Assyrwhtjy: fis i/m and Almc in Old 
Testament (IHSO) and oontributUms to 

pcriddieslri. After 1B8H hedrvoied eUielly 

tlu* i>n‘paration, In eolln)»onHio« uiih l)rM. 
0. A. Briggs and H* K. Driver, of th<» Hebrew md 
Bnffiish Irwieon of the Old Tmiammt (1891- 
1900) » based on Gesenius. He also published 
The Christian IHAnt of Vieio (with A, Ci 
MeGiirert «n<l (I W. Knox, 1908), 

BBOWN, Sm GwonoD ( 1790-1865 ) . A Brltlidi 
soldif^r. He was born in Hcotland, e«t<*red the 
army in 180d, and was at the raptura of Uopi^n- 
hag^n. He ftm to tlm rank or major in tho 
Peninsular War, was sent with (hmml lUm to 
the Tftilisd Htatns in 1814. was woumlcd ut thO 
bjiUh* *»f HliMiriisburg. .'iMcl \v«;i protudleti liaU- 
fteuuit eohmel f<»r iih galhnifr.v. For tho ttoat 
25 y«*«rs lu' s!*rvi‘d U;. ;i sfall* oiHcor. b(*eom- 
tttg * adjutant gsnml In 1850 and lii'ntninnt 
nmd In 188L He then K»‘nfod Jn the (h'iitwan 
at (1851 .m), eomrmuuling Ht«* lolt Wing at 


Alma, and being severely wounded at Inkerman 
(Nov. 5, 1864). Ho returned to the front be- 
fore the war was over, and command<?d the 
expedition to the 8>ea of Azov, and the storming 
party in the first attack on the r(Hlau of 
Sebastopol. ITe was created G.O.B. in 1855, was 
promoted general in 18r)(>, and in 1860 boeaiue 
commander in chief in Ireland. 

BBOWN, Geokgb (1818-80). A Canadian 
journalist and statesman. lie was born at 

Alloa, Scotland, a seaport 35 inih's from Edin- 
burgh, and was ('dueat(‘(l at th<^ high school and 
Southern Academy in that city. He came to 
New York with his father in 1838, but in 1843 
he removed to Toronto and in 1844 founded, and 
became the first editor of, the Globe, His ohjtHJt 
was to aid in renewing tlui struggle for full 
responsible govorniuent and to oi>i>oso Hp<‘eial 
privilege* At that time political feeling ran 
iiigh, and the issues which comp<*lb‘d the re- 
bellion of 1837-38 were yet smohlin'ing, (Hen 
PoiJTiCAJ* Paetikh, Canada*) In molding pub- 
lic opinion tho Globe soon exerted a powerful in- 
fiueuco, which became commanding after 1853, 
when tho paper was issiunl as a daily. Tho 
impetuous eloquence and forcidul personality of 
its editor had made him politically cnnspii’nous. 
and in 1851 Brown was elected to tho Ihirliamont 
of Canada, whe^re he soon hm^ame the ablest 
reprosimtuHvj^ of tho advanced Ri‘fonn<^rs. The 
im‘asures for which ho contimded wen* repre- 
sent^ition in proportion to population, H<*(‘olarizji- 
tiou of tho clergy riwrvi's (with disendowment 
of rectories), and unm^ctarian schools. (K<m\ 
Oajiada, llisiorp.) Underlying the two latter 
was tho seut(' issm*, on which R4‘form<TS them- 
solves were tlivided, as to diversion of public 
money to se(*tjirian purposi's. Browtt o^ipomni all 
sectarian money grants ami brought with him a 
large section of his party. In 1858 ho be(*aTno 
Premier, but resigned after two da5% on the 
refusal of the Cov»Tnor (h*norah Hir bkimund 
Head (q.v.), to amqit the advice of ilio min- 
istry to dissolve Parliaukent. Consilttiiioiuil 
diihculttes duo to the union of 1841 iiad praii- 
tically nnluccd party govwnmeut to di'iulloek, 
from which publio sttentum was dlvertiHl t4> etm- 
fedi^raiioxi as a solution. In orch^r to lessen 
tlxise diflUmltles and prepare the way for a true 
national life, Brown put aside his piditieal and 
permmal obj«Hitions, and in 1864-95 acted as f4io 
Heform leader In a coalition ministry of which 
he and Mr* (afterward Hir) »lohn Ah^xamler 
Macdonald (q.v.) were Uu* chief tnemitm. in 
tho preliminary measun^s and iw<minat aeeom- 
pllshment of oimfedmtiofi he him> a forentost 
part, and also In Iho ;io<pii:dHim of tho North- 
west Tertltorlcs by the new Dominion. In 
1873 he was nomiiiafe«l n insnilier of tho l^kmaiii. 
in 1874* with Sir INlw.ird Thornton, he iuc- 
CfisifuUy iicgotiat<*tl lietwi'cn i^umda and the 
UniW a r**«‘i|>ri»eHy irr.iiv ulii,*}*, how> 

ever, the l uilrd Stab's Si iiate r<»l'u ird to 
hi his hitiT ymrs Hrown had the HtitisftKdUm of 
knowing that th«* el. rev hud Ism ii 

iHWularirAd (18.111. largely Uiroiigh hhi eiTortn, 
and thiif. n-pr*'?eid.‘tiit«ii tt\ ptipnlaiion had Is** 
eume a part of tin* l‘'**d*'r;il efiustlf uteMi; hut, 
tho VK'hoot syaitmt was not estutdishiHl wfiolty on 
an uwM'etariuii haslu. (See OnrAttfO, LVfgtvi- 
fioti,) Oil Mureh 25, IHHO, he was shot by a 
illHtdiurgiHl einployefs and dltsl Itt tile early morn- 
ing of May 9. UoiiHutt: Ih'iii, PttrtreU 

Gath rtf (Toronto. 18H(0 t Maekeit/ie. ftifr ami 
TimtH of Won. Ororpe firturn (Toronto, IHHkM 
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Lewis, “George Brown,” in tlie Mahers of Canada 
Series (Toronto, 1!)0(>). 

BBiOWlT, George (1835-1913). An American 
naval oHicer. lie was born in Indiana, and 
entered the navy as a midshipman in 1849. He 
sei-vcd throughout the Civil War, especially dis- 
tinguishing himsedf on the niglit of Feb. 24, 
18()3, when, in command of the Indianola at 
Palmyra Island, ho defended himself for an hour 
and a half against four Conf ('derate gunboats. 
Finally he was wound('d and taken prisoner, and 
his vess('l was destroyed. Pie became a com- 
mander in 18()0 and a rear admiral in 1893. 
in^ commanded the naval forces in the Philip- 
pines in 1889-92, and the Norfolk Navy Yard in 
1880-90, and again in 1893-97. He retired in 
the latter year. 

BBiOWH, George Lorttsto (1814-89). An 
Anjeriean landscape painter. Ho was born in 
Boston and at first studied wood engi’aving under 
Alonzo Hartwell and worked as an illustrator. 
IFo studied painting with Washington Allston, 
l)ut soon went to lOuropc, residing principally in 
Italy for years. The motives of his pictures 
are usually Italian, and there is nothing 
specifically American about tliem oitlu^r intrcuit- 
ment or sentiment. Their composition is good, 
the coloring harmonious, 'but th<‘y are spoiled by 
Ix'ing too tln'atrical. Among the b('st are “Sun- 
set in Genoa” (1875), “Doges’ Palace and Grand 
Ganal,” “Bav of Na])l('s,” “Niagara Falls in 
Moonlight.” Bay of Nciw York” (18(i9) wiia 

att<|uired by King J^dward VII when visiting 
America as Prince of \^hll(!S. 

BHOWH, George William (1812-00). An 
Am(*ricau jurist. H(*. was born in Baltimore, 
]Vfd., graduatt'd in 1831 at Ilutgcrs College in 
New Jersi'.y, and was 8nbs(‘(|U(‘,ntly admittiid to 
the bar. lu 1800 he was elected mayor of Balti- 
more. On April 19, 1861, Jus marched through 
the city at tlio head of the Sixth Massucliusetts 
Ileglmont, then on its way to the defense of 
Washington, and tsxcrtod liimscilf to quell the 
riot which had arisen, lie was a member of 
the Maryland Constitutional Convention of 18(J7, 
and Cliief .fudge of the ISupreine Bench of Balti- 
more from 1873 to 1888. For a number of yt'ars 
he was tsrofesssor. of international and consti- 
tutional law in tile University of Maryland, and 
ho was one of the tJir(?e eompihirs of the lirst 
IHgcHi of the Decisions of thv Maryland Omrt of 
Appeals (1847). He .publishc'd numerouK ad- 
dresses, among them: The Origin and Oroiolh of 
'Civil I liberty in Afari/land (1850), a li^hetoh of 
tho fjife of Thomas Donaldson (1881), and 
lUiltimorc and tho J9th April, JS61 (1887). 

BBOWN, Goot.d (1791-1867). An American 
grammarian. He was born in Provid(‘nce, U. 1,, 
and for 20 years was a teacher in New York. 
He published a series of cxc(dl<mt PlngUsli gram- 
mars, including A Qrammar of English 
iiranmars (1851), an exliauHtive and highly 
valuable trc'atimmt of the mhivat, ami Institutes 
of Ent/lish Crainmar (1823; revised by J. W. 
Davis’ 1907). 

BBOWNT, Harvey (1705-1874). An Ameri- 
can soldi(.*r, born in Bridgc'towu (now part of 
Bahway), N. .1. He graduat(‘d at West Toini 
in 1818; was aid-de-cjim]) to Major (Heneral 
Brown, tlu'ii commanding gcm'ral of tins United 
HUti'S army, in 1824-25; and, sis lieuti'nant 
colonel, tooli part in the Meminolti War of 1835- 
38. In tlu^ Mt'xiean War Ju^ st'rved as major 
under both General Taylor and General IScott, 
and earned special meutiou at Monterey^ Oorro 


Gordo, Contreras, and the Gate of Belcn, City 
of Mexico. For his services in the last two en- 
gagements he was brevetted lieutenant colonel 
and coionel respectively. In 1852-53 he again 
served against the Seminoles in Florida and in 
1850-00 was inspector of artillery. At the out- 
break of the Civil War lie was in command at 
Washingt(3n and Fort McHenry (from January to 
April, 1861), and was then placed in command 
of P'ort Pickens, Fla., where he earned the brevet 
rank of brigadicir general by repulsing a Confed- 
erate attack on Nov. 22-23, 1861. He was after- 
ward in command of the (iofenses of New York 
harbor from April, 1802, to August, 1803, was 
military commander of tho city of New York 
from Jan. 15 to July 16, 1863, and earned the 
brevet rank of major gimeral for his scu’viees in 
the suppression of the draft riots tluTe on July 
13-16. (Seo Draft Riots in New Y’ork.) On 
Aug. 1, 1863, he was retired from active servic(\ 

BROWN, Henry Billings (1836-1913). An 
American jurist, an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1890-1906. He 
was born in Lee, Mass., graduated at Yale in 
1856, traveled in Furoi)o for a year, and upon 
his return studi(‘d law at the Yale and Harvard 
law schools. He then removed to Detroit, 
Mich., where he was admitt(^d to the bar in 
1861). From 1863 to 1868 ho was assistant 
United Stat(‘s District Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Michigan, and for several months in 
1868 ho was judge of the Circuit Court of Wayne 
County. In 1875 ho was appointed by President 
Hayes United Statt'S district judge, which posi- 
tion ho held until Di'cember, 1890, when he was 
appointed by J ^resident Harrison to the vacancy 
on the Supremo Court bench, from whieli he 
retircid in 1006. In 1895 he compiled a valuable 
volume of admiralty reports. 

BROWN, Henry Kibke (1814-86). One of 
the most prominent American BCulf)tors of the 
early school, born in Leyden, Mass., Feb. 24, 
1814, At 18 he studied i)ortTait painting under 
Chester ILirding in Boston, but, more attracted 
to sculpture, he spt'nt s«*,veral ywirs in tho West 
as a civil enginoer in order to cam money 
necessary for a course in Italy. Ho then 
studied in Cincinnati, where, at the age of 23, 
lio produced his lirst marble bust. From 1840 
to 1842 ho practiced his art at Albany, N. Y., 
producing many busts and some figure subji'cts. 
In 1842-46 ho studied in Italy and sent home a 
number of tlu» customary ps<‘udo-ela8Ric figures, 
such as “Ruth” and “Boy and Dog,” belonging 
to tlio New York Historical Society. f)n his 
return ho settled in N('w York and aftciw^ard in 
Brooklyn. As a protest against classic subjects, 
lie studied among the Indians and produced his 
well-known “Indian and Panther,” probably the 
first bronze sculpture cast in the United states. 
For Brown had insttillod in his studio a minia- 
ture foundry, attending liimsidf to tho dilficult 
nrocesB of casting. . He was eli'cted to the 
National Academy in 1851. In 1853 he b(»gaii 
his maHt«'rpi<H'.e, tlio cel(‘brat<*(l e<iueHtrian statue 
of Washington, unveiltnl in Union Square, New 
York, in 1856, which still ranks as one of the 
b(*st equestrian atatues in tln^ country. Botli 
horse, and rider are admirably composed and 
well exiHruti^d. The outlimMa arc simple and com- 
piuit, and tln^ figur<» of Washington wmveys tho 
impression of commanding stn'ngth and nobility 
of charactiT. Its excellene,c is ('si:>ecially evi- 
dent when it is companid with Brown’s other 
equestrian statuua, Gen. Winfield Scott and 
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Natli^inael Grcono, in Washington, D. C* Brown is 
abundantly ruprosentod in Statuary Hall, Wash- 
ington, by tlie standing ligure of Gen. Nathanael 
Greene of Rliode Island, of Vice President George 
Clinton (of New York), Richard Stockton, and 
Gen. Philip Kearny of New Jersey. In 1858 he 
had almost completed the models for a group of 
13 iiguros for the nciw State House of Charles- 
ton, S. C., when the Civil War put an end to the 
commission. Returning North, he resided for 
the rest of his life at Newburgh on the Hudson, 
where he died, July 7, 1886. Among his other 
works are the bronze statue of DeWitt Clinton 
(1855) in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, tho 
statues of Lincoln in Union Square, New York, 
and Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and the portrait 
busts of William Cullen Bryant and Dr. Willard 
Parker. During his entire life Brown's art was 
a prott'st against the Italian influence. He was 
the first genuine American spirit working in a 
heretofore alien art. Ilis earliest work is not 
different from the lif<‘.less art of lua day, but 
his later work is far more r(‘alistie. It is tini- 
formly conscientious, altliough not always in- 
spiring. He paid gr<‘at att(mtion to tho detail 
of f<‘atiinni> and ac<‘(‘ssori<‘s, ofti'n losing tho 
charaetiT of the individual portrayed. His 
ac^tivity as a tt^acluT was important and in- 
iliumtial. Consult Taft, History of A^icrioan 
i^milpture (New York, 1003). 

BBOWN, Jacob (1775-1828). An American 
soldier, promimmt us an oflicer in the War of 

1812, lie was born in Bu(‘ks Co., Pa., reimm^d 
to New York in 1708; taught school and studied 
law in New York (hty; stTved as tuiliUry 
s<‘cretary to Al(‘.\and(^r Hamilton, and, rmnoving 
to Jefferson (hninty, founded the village of 
Brownsville. He h(*re ent<‘r(*d the State militiu^, 
was made brigadier gt‘ti(*ral in 1810, and early 
in 1812 was plactnl in command of the frontier 
from Oswego to l^ake St. Francis. 11 <* gaim»d 
sueeesses over tho British at OgdiMisburg and 
Saekett’ft Harbor on Oct. 4, 1812, and May 20, 

1813, r<»Hpectively ; and in July, 1813, was h[>- 
polnted brigadier general in the r(‘gular United 
Statics army. In January, 1814, he was raised 
to th(» rank of major gem^ral, and soon 

ward succeeded Wilkinson as commandtT of tho 
Northern l)<*partment, thoxigh nominally I«ard, 
who was then busy with the Wilkinson court of 
in(|ulry, was lua superior. He to<ik ]n>ssin4sion 
of Fort Krie on July 3, defeated Geniwul Uiall 
at (liippewa (where General Heott efUnumndiHl) 
on the 5ih, and ftn the 25ih wn^t Geneml Drum- 
mond in the battle of i^undy's l4ine, General 
HeOtt having the principal ctmunaml. After tlm 
war he rt‘main(’d for time in eommand of 
the Nortlu'rn D<»partmeut, and from 1821 until 
liis death he was general in chief of the United 
army. 

BBOWNT, JfoUNl Am,)rroi^ (1844-1002)* 
An American paiuftT, born in Newburyport, Mass* 
He studied in Boston umli't Bioijainin C. l>orter» 
and afterward unth'r Kmile I^mbin<ft in ParU. 
In IHOl he eatablishi^ hia studio in Nw York 
City and the following year h<H?ame a tmunlmr 
of the Boeiety of American Artists. Ho waa 
eU«cted to tlio National Academy in Hla 

last picture, exhihlt(*d at the Boeiety in lil<^ 
“The Grain Field/^ was a typical examnUi of hia 
delicate^ personal handling of color. (Hner works 
by him are “Old Hoad near PariK“ and “On tho 
Merrimae at Newburyport.** His spring and 
summer pieturea In bnght soft colors are full 
of fine |»K‘Uc feeling. 


BBOWN, John, of Haddington (1722-87). 
A Scottish clergyman and commimtator. Ho 
was born at Carpow in Perthshiro. Ho showed 
an early disposition to piety and a taste for 
learning as well. While herdboy to a shepherd 
on tho hills, he acquired a g(K)d knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Tlebrtw, so astonishing the 
country folk by his attaiunuunts that they 
credited him with diabolical assistance. After 
a brief career as a p(‘(ldler, lu'. enlisted in a regi- 
ment of militia raist*d against the Jaeobitt^s in 
1745; later he became a sehoolmastiT near Kin- 
ross, studying tlieology in his spare hours. In 
1750 be was licensed as a }>reaeher in the 
Burglu'r branch of thi^ siK'ession church, and in 
tlu‘ following year set ovm* the congregation of 
Haddington, which he ntwi'r h*ft, though called 
(in 1784) to the pastorati^ of the Dutch Olmrch 
in New York, In 1786 he was made professor 
of divinity. Ilis holy and devoted chara(*ter was 
univm’saliy reH[n‘ct(‘d. David Hume was once 
prevai U‘d aqion to go and hiuir him and is said 
to hav<‘ t‘Xclairm‘d: “That old man preacdu^ as 
if Christ were at his (dhow.** His best-known 
wmrk was the If^elf-InU^rprvtina Bihle (1778), a 
eomplet(v library of scriptural kn<»wb*dg<\ long 
imimmsidy popular in Beotland. He published a 
great vuri<‘ty of sermons and tracts. For his 
life, consult' the preface to his Hvtvct Rrmainn^ 
ed. by his son, the Rev. William Brown (Filin- 
burgh, 1856). 

BBOWN, John (1736-88). A Hcotiisb phy- 
sician. the founder of the Krunonian system of 
medicine. 11 tv was born at Bunele, Berwiekshire, 
the. stm of a day lulmrt*r. U«' was edueattHl at 
the gramtnar seltool of Duns, in whleh he was 
subs(*quently an uslu»r, and after studying inedi- 
oine at tlu' Kd inburgh Univtvfslty, became tutor 
to tho children of the eelebrnitul Dr. Cullen, and 
afisistnnt in his universitv ltH‘iun»s. He t<K»k 
tho degree of M.D. at the rniveivdly of St. 
Andrews in 1776, lunl In 1786 pubilsbed hls 
hUmnmta Mvdii*imr. Amirtllng ti> his syitt»m 
all <!isease:; aro dlvldetl into tlm sthonle, or 
those tlepending on an exeess excitement, ami 
tho asthenic, thow' resulting from a deftcioney 
of it ; the form(‘r to b(» rernov<Hl by debilitating 
medicine, as opium, and tho liitti^r by stinm- 
InntH, sueli as wine and brandy. His syst^eart 
gave riw^ to much oppoHilbm, hut bis pnrtiiuna 
weto numenniM, and for ii time IBs <»pinion'4 it.-id 
Homo innuenee. He wiis also the author of 
(>lfS4irp<itwm fm tho Old Hyntom of Hhynh 
(1787), In 1780, overwhelmed with debt, ha‘ 
removed to Iswnbm, where he died of njpopleay 
In 1788. His works, with a memoir hy his son, 
Dr. William Cuii.«n lUown. appeartnl in 1864 (8 
vols,). Consult. lb‘rdoi', TIu' Oritfin and Ornmih 
of iho HfoUny Art i London, 1864). 

BBOWN, John (IV.’wi lso;i\. An Amarloan 
merchant, Imrn In Provblenee, H. I., the most 
enorgi^tic of the four aons of .Tumei Brown 
(1666- 17:12). commonly known an the *• Brown 
brothers.” Ha waa very Kuceesaful in Inialneaa 
and was almi prom in* of In imlitles, aaimlalty 
during the lli^volutionary War, Ft>r4*seeitig Uifi 
eottfliet, ha brought to this cmintry In hla ahifia 
Urg© quantlthw of imwder which wan anpplledi 
to the army at (himbiidga when the aoldlara bait 
only about four round-* to tie* oion. He 
1*00 and le»i t\w party wluVh, on June I?. 1772, 
<U*istroyed Ho* BriHdt :iloop iO’ war Oitufttv and 
ha was aHi\e in (he ontisiavorv moxeuietit. He 
•ervad In **i,n"'re.f, fr*»m J7U6 «»» ISOl. K*»r 26 
yearn ha waa tha traaauvor of the Hhoda lalaiid 
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College (now Jirown University). Uo laid tlie 
corner stoiu* of the first building of that insti- 
tution and contributed generously to its endow- 
ment fund, 

BROWN, John (1744-80). An American 
soldier, born in SandisfieUl, Mass. He gradu- 
at<'d at Yale in 1771, studied law in Providence, 
and practiced his profession in what is now 
Jolinstown, N. Y., where lie became a King's 
attorney. In 1774 he was sent to Canada to 
urge the peojile there to join the 13 Colonies in 
tlieir opposition to the arbitrary measures of 
the British government. He was with Ethan 
Allen at the capture of Tieonderoga and at 
Quelx'c when Montgomery was killed. ISoon 
aft(‘rward lu' was made a litmteiiant colonel in 
the Continental army. In 1777 lie surprised tlie 
outposts at Tie.onderoga, was with dates when 
Burgoyno surnmdered, and was killed by In- 
dians while on the way to help Schuyler in the 
Mohawk valhw campaign of 1780. 

BROWN, John, D.D. (1784-1858). A Scot- 
tish religions author, grandson of John Brown 
of Haddington. He was born, July 12, 1784, 
m‘ar Whitburn, Linlithgowshire. He studied in 
Edinburgh University (1707-1800) and the 
theological hall of the church in Selkirk (1800- 
01). In 18()() he. was ordained to tlie pastorate 
of a Burgher church in Biggar, a small town in 
I.anarkshire, where lie labon'd for 15 years, em- 
ploying his leisure hours in those studies which 
subsetpiently enabled him to take a high rank 
as a hililieal <*xpoHitor. fn 1822 be was trans- 
fern'd to Ros<^ Street Clmrchj Edinburgh, a.nd in 
1820 to Broughton Place Church in the same 
city. In 1834 he was appointed professor of 
jiastoral and <*\egetio.al theology iii coiiiieetion 
with the associate synod. Jn 1847 he passed 
with liis e<ingregation over intx) the UniU'd Pres- 
byt(*rian Uluireh. Tfe died in Edinhurgh, Get. 
l:i, 1858. As a preacher, Dr. Brown was among 
till' first of his time. For elearnc*HH of scriptural 
exposiiiou, chaste and powi'rful language, and 
inajertti<! ardor and earnestness of uuinuer, he 
had no e<iual in his denomination and no 
sujKM'ior in Scotland. Tlie, attractiveness of his 
d(‘Uvery was heightened by a eountenanee singu- 
larly noble, tender, ami sweet. Among bis 
works are: Thv. Lam of Ohriat Reapretiwf Ciril. 
Dnetrino (1830); The Rcsurrcci^on of Life 
(1852); and his important and scholarly /i?^- 
poaiionf fUfiooursos on the PJpistle of Peter 
(.3 vols., 1848) ; Disvo-urfiCit (wd Raifhiffn of 
Christ (3 vols., 1850) ; on the PJpisllc to the 
Odin tin ns (1853); on the Rpislle to the Ro- 
fuans (1857) ; and that to the Hebrews (1802). 
For his life, consult Cairn’s Memoir (Edin- 
burgh, 1800). 

BROWN, John (1800-50). An American 
abolitionist of the extremely radical ty]>e. He 
was born at Torrington, Conn.. May 0, 1800, of 
Puritan ancestry. In his earlier years he en- 
gag(‘d in the wool business and in a variety of 
other piiTHuits, in all of which he was uniformly 
unsmvessful. He was twice married, and be- 
came the father of a score of childnui, but he 
«(H*mfl not to have shown <‘.ither tlu‘ disposition 
or the ability ]>roi)erly to maintain a family. 
His roaming career in Ohio, Cotine.ctimt, and 
N<‘W York was not such as to secure for him the 
standing <?v<‘n of an avcTage citizen. He was, 
howc^ver, a man of much natural force, and upon 
iMH'oining imbued with the single i<I<‘a which 
controlled his later life he appeared as an agi- 
tator <)f gn*at power, although manifesi-ing many 
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of tlie cliaraeteristics of the fanatic. Ills life 
work has given rise to a marked diversity of 
opinion, some considering his deeds highly repre- 
hensible if nob criiniiiiil, while others have re- 
garded his life and death as scarcely different 
frotri those of a inartyr. The latter view was 
early prevalent througliout the North, and was 
upludd by many rcjmtable abolitionists (q.v. ), 
by the lenders among whom Brown seems to 
have^ l)t‘en encouraged and assisted from the be- 
ginning of his work in Kansas until the time 
of the final cfitastro])ho in Virginia. Brown 
first a]q)(‘ared as a ])ul)lie character in the strug- 
gle wlii(*h the free-state nu‘ii \vt‘ro making for 
the control of Kansas (q.v.). lie was somewhat 
prominent at Lawrence, in tlu; critical days of 
Do(icmber, 1855, and soon made liims(‘lf notori- 
ous by the massacre of five of his opponents at 
Pottawatomie on the night of IMay 24, 1S5C. 

This was followed, on June 2, by bis capture 
at Black .Jack of Captain Pate. In the follow- 
ing August h(^ won national renown by the heroic 
stand wliich he. made at Osawatomie against an 
overwhelming force of invaders from Missouri. 
While he thus took a most vigorous share in 
the critical border A\'ar, he became the c.xponent 
of the I)loodi(‘st and most unseriipuloiis type of 
frontier rullianism. After the eonelusi'on of 
violence in Kansas Brown seems to have main- 
tained velalions with his respetdahle and wealthy 
syinpathiwrs in the Northeastern States, and by 
them he was encouraged and niat(*rially aid(‘d 
in his (dforts to fn*e th(‘ blacks. The. culmina- 
tion of long secret i>lanning came in the fall of 
1850, wJien, aft(‘r having as a blind taken a 
farm near his ohjw'tive. ])oint, lu' led a band of 
fewer tlnui a score of follow(‘rs into Hari)er’s 
Ferry on the. night of Oct. Hi, 1850, and seized 
the national arsenal, thus giving what he 
Bn])posod would be tins signal for a general in- 
snrreetion of the slaves. This audacious act, 
howevcT, resnlt(*d only in ciibimity for tin* par- 
ticipants, and in so ' cmbitt-(Ting and arousing 
the Soutli as to make any pcimc'fiil arrangenumt 
of the slavery problem a still inor<‘ remote ])rol)- 
ahility. Troops of tll(^ rc'gular army. Tinder 
command of Robert F. L(‘e ((pv.), soon regaine<l 
control of tlie arsenal and captured Brown an<l 
his followers. Brown was tried, convicted of 
‘‘treason, and of conspiring and advising with 
slaves and others to rebel, and of murder in the 
first dcgrtK*”; was Hent(‘ne(‘d to death, and was 
ox(*c,u(ed at Charlestown. W. Va., Dec. 2, 1850. 
lie was hurieil at North Elba, ,N. Y. During the 
following y(‘ars a popular song in tlie North 
bad the refrain: 

“John Brown’.H body lies ii-mouldriring in tho Rravo. 

But his doiil j2;(>e.H inurchina on." 

Tlie gen<‘ral approval of his deed in tho North 
serveil only to impress upon tlie South the ex- 
tr<-mes to wliieh certain Nortlieni<‘rs niighi go, 
and the futility of hoping for any uneontesti‘d 
inaiiitenance of slavery in the Union. Browm’s 
biographer, Sanborn, lias said: “Althougli .John 
Brown would have justi/hsl a slave iusurn^ction, 
or indeed almost any means of destroying 
Hlav<M*y, he did not se<‘k to incite geiieral insiir- 
rect.ion among the. Soutluu’ii Hlav(‘8. The. vimt.ure 
in wliich he lost his life was not an insnrre<‘tion 
in any senw* of the word, but an invasion or 
foray.” Gn ilu^ other hand, a r(*eent wriU'r, 
Bpen’king of the Harper's Ferry affair, has said 
that “it was crime, and nothing hut crime, com- 
mon crime and *public‘. crime, eriine that made 
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violent 4ind destnictivo means possible and ac- 
tual, and seeniinjjfly neecssar}^ for tlio attainment 
in tlie United States of that principle of the 
world’s civilization which has decreed the per- 
sonal freedom of all nnm.'” Of his 20 children, 
ci^ht died in early childhood. The sons wlio 
grew to manhood took an active part in their 
father’s work and obeyed him implicitly. ^ Five 
of them removed to Kansas in 1854 and imme- 
diately entered with enthusiasm into the strug- 
gle with the ])roslavery settlers; and four of 
them participated in the J-farper’s Ferry raid, 
of wliich Owen Brown, who died in 1880, was 
long the only survivor. A work cntithnl Lifo 
and hoi tom of dohn Jiroim, hiborator of Kamas 
and Martyr of yi7'ginia, edited by F. B. Ban- 
born (Boston, 1885), giv(‘S a Hympatliotic and 
exlianstive biogra])by. For an unfavorable esti- 
mate of lirown, consult Burg(‘ss, The (Hoil ^Yar 
and tho Oonstilutioii (New York, lOOl). For a 
judicial estiinat<‘, consult Rhodes, Uiatory of 
the United IStatca from the Compromise of 
vol. ii (New York, 1808 ). His most recent 
biographer is Villard, John lirown^ 

A Biography Fifty years After (Boston and 
New York, 1010). 

BBOWN, doiTW (1810-82). A Bcottish phy- 
sician and author, llc^ was born at Biggar, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, Bopt, 22, 1810; studied 
in the University of F<linhuvgh, ami pruetleed 
medicine in tlutt <dty, 11 is praetiee was suc- 
cessful, but not large, and his fame rests mainly 
on ilia literary works, which consist of tho 
skekhofl t<n'med //ow Mmeiom (8 vols., 1858, 
1801, 1882), and of the widely read If ah and 
Ms Friends (1850). ilis literary motto wa» 
that nn author should not publish anything 
^'unless he has something to say and has dono 
bis beat to say it aright,” and for this reaatm he 
])iiblish(‘d but litths distrusting bis own powers 
and subjecting what h(^ wrote to the severest 
criticism. But the little 1 h‘ did produce is 
marked by a winning tenderness and humor. 
Me died, May 11, 1882, aftcT an mwwcmtful and 
somewhat melancholy life. Consult Fedclie, 
UocoUeeHom of Hr. John Brown (l-«ondtm, 1808)- 

BBOWN, doirw Qmim (18.11-1018). An 
American genre painter of Fnglish extraction. 
Ke was bom at Durham, Nov. 11, 1881, and 
stttdied in Ntwcastle-on-Tyne, bkllnburgh, and, 
aft('r his removal to the UniU‘d BtaL^s, in 1855, 
with 'rhomas CunimingH in New York. He waa 
ele(de(l to the National Aca(icmy of Design fn 
1861, was its vice ptH‘s5dent, 1800-1004, and 
original the idea of the removal of the Acad- 
emy to its new site in llOtU Strind. ’ Until hla 
(leatli in HU1 he was almost a yearly exbildtor. 
H(» was nn original member of the Water (*(»lor 
Bocjtdy (1800), and repeatedly its president. 
Brown's art is ls‘sfc eharaeterls^Hi as Hritlsk 
genn* poinliiig.s ud;ipi.(Hl to American 
Kswulinlly literary, it is oxwujtocl with prwlsn 
debul, but i.H piM»r In color, and more popular 
with th(‘ g(*nenil fuihllc than with eontioiww»rtr«. 
I-H« favoflttfr suhjctdiH are New York Iwnithlacka 
and stwH’t tmdiins, and his bcKt-kfiown worka 
include t ‘•Ills First Ufgitr,** “The Massing Hhow’* 
(1877), '*.A Mc-rry Wv ami a Hmt Heart*' (IHhO)» 
Hoy” (1882), “The Uiing” (1805), 
♦•Htrcet Iioy« at Play/* ‘Hleids <»ver IU*ad** 
(1000), *'A Huflder of floats'* (1005), «Tlia In- 
aitstrhms Family” (1006). 

BBOWN, dou;v I>KWm fis20 02). A Fr^wh 
hattle, animal, ami pfiiro painfi'r. He was Isirtl 
in Hurdiaiux of a Scottish tamiiy of Htuatt jpar- 


tisans. He studied in the Ecolo dea Beaux-Arts 
with Roqueplan and Belloc. He is kneuvn for 
his pictures of Imntiiig and military scenes, and 
his studic‘s of horses and dogs. He painted a 
number of admirabh* pictures from the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, the Btwen Years' War, 
and the War of 1870. His pr(‘sentation is elev(‘r 
and humorous, his work characterized by re- 
finement and charm. The Luxcmilxmrg ]>ossesses 
his “Before the Start”; tln^ Galh^ry of IHiblin, 
“The Mountebank.” Fie was also an exetdhmt 
etcher and aquarellist. C’onsult Ikhuhlite in 
ifemto de Vari aneien ct nioderne, vol. .xiii 
(Baris, 1001). 

BBOWK, rJoHN Nkwton (1801-68). A liap- 
tist divine. He was born in N(W London, CJonn., 
dune 20, 1801, gra(iuat(‘d at Madison (now (Col- 
gate) Univ<‘rsity, 1821; was pastor in various 
ilaces, proh'Ssor of theology and oech'SiaHtieal 
liatory in tlu‘ New Hampton Tht^ological In- 
stitiiiion, N<‘w Hampshin*, 1818-45, editorial 
H(‘cretary of the Am(*riean Baptist I*ublieatioa 
Society, ;m<l <‘ditor of the Christian Chrontete 
and National Baptist, Philadelphia, from I84i> 
till his death in (h'rtnantown, Pa., May 15, 1868* 
He edited The Fneydopwdia of Ifctiyious Knoiel* 
edge (18.15) and wrote* The Xeia Hampshire 
Confession (18.52), 'which is of interest in tlu'. 
history of tin* Baptist ehurclu^s. 

BBOV/N, doim Yoitno (1815 1004). An 
Anuu-ican huvy«’r and politician. He was born 
in Hardin Uo., Ky., graduated at Oimtrc C\>1- 
lege, Danville, in 1855, and was ndmitftxl to tim 
bar in 1857- H(‘ was elected to (‘ongrt^ss In 

1850, but not having reached the minimum ago 
prescribed by the (^institution f<ir 
ne was not ‘allowed to iwko his seat until Hu* 
stvond session. He was elected to Uongress again 
in 1868, but was <‘Xelnded by political diHabilitii'S, 
He sat in (hmgresw <iuring 1 871^77, after which 
he d<*vot(rd himself to his h‘gal prm‘tlce. Ho 
served as (hwernor of Kentucky from I8i)l to 
1865 and in 1867 ran for Governor HH**an honest 
election IHutmerat/* against Taylor and Owdiel, 
He was widely known as nn oratt>r. 

BllOWN, Hmkuson (1821 64). An 

American lawyer and ptditician. He was horn 
in Houth Carolina, Fmt <‘nrlv in lift* remt»vt*d to 
Georgia. He gradnattHl at the Vale Imw Helitstl 
in 1846 and Inum'diately engngisl in the practice 
of his j>rt>fe.ssion, hut swm enter»‘f! ptdilies nutl In 
1849 was tdtKdixi to the Htnte Hctmie. He was 
ehosen Governtm l>v the Democrats in 1857 and 
by reldection Judd timt ofllet* tmtil after Hh.i Civil 
War. Fie was an ttctlve Sf c.* . .iotji .1, sel/lng the 
Georgia forts Itefore the b*ff Hm tlnlon ami 
raising an army of l(),mM> «dd men and Iwiys to 
prevent General ! fr^.m p;i - ^ 

tlm.Btato on the fanonii jTiar.di it» tb<* H.-. 
h<w*ever, opposed D.ui.’i *•.*»! .i-upH.m 

measures nnd in 1808 i ^*.1 hi^ Srde L» ;o'.-« pt. 
the reconxtnudion ptdteu Hit party turned 
against him u hen he ^uqquirted G<'m*ral Grant for 
tlie pr<»sldcncy and defeat «xl him when lie snueht 
ehs^tion to the Unitetf States Senate te-i a Ue- 
publlean. He was ttarn appoittfinf Chief 
of the Supreiie* Court of Georeia. hut 
itk 1870 to lH*»»ome pr*^ident of the \\V-d»*ru and 
Atlnntle Hnilfond t'ompany. In 1872 In* ri*- 
turned to the Df*nn«*rrttie tmrty nnd In l8Sfl was 
i*h»t*tt*d to the ("nifeil Statins Seuat**, si^rvUig 
until 18!M. He imtde hirg*^ gifts fur rrdigious 
nnd f•^(m'^lttonal |nirposi‘s. (\timult Fielder, f.ife 
ami Times uf Jimeph H* Hruum (Hprinufieht, 
18811)- 
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BBO WIT, Kenneth (1808- ). An Amer- 

ica, n author, born in Chieaji^o. He studied in 
Germany, Switzerland, and J\ariR, and at Har- 
vard and the University of Virp^iuia. ' For some 
years ho was in newspiipor work in Boston, Kow 
York, Baltimore, and Chieiifyo, and in 1808- 
1900 was a second time in Kow York — as edi- 
torial writer for tlic Commercial /I dvcriiscr. 
He wrote: Ihifitovcr Court Iloufte (1901) and 
The l\*c<J fields tSucacssion (1003), both with 
Henry Burnham Boone; Sliroct^ (1006); The 
Fh'st Sc(i7-eta7'y (1907) and The J)iiK'c*s Ih'ice 
(1010), both in collal)oration with his wife; 
and a juvenile. Two Boys in a Gyrooar (1911). 

BBOWH, Majitiia Mc(1lelt.an (1838- ). 

An Anicricau lecturer and reformer, born in 
Baltimore and edneat(‘d at the Pittsburgh 
College. JShe lectured nmeh on temix'raiiee, was 
onci of the ehic'f organizers and odh-ers of the 
Order of (lood Templars, originated (1870) the 
Te,m])(‘rane(i * Cadet nioveuient, and h(d])ed to 
introdiKjc Bible itunperanco lessons in the Inter- 
national U'sson I-K‘iive.s. Althongli one of the 
organizers of the Prohibition party, she left it 
when it abandoned woman’s sufTrage in J806. 
In 1874 slui founded the National Woman’s 
Christian T(‘nii>(‘ranee Union at Chicago, and 
in the same y(‘ar <'ondneted a State eainijaign 
which resnlted in the d(‘feat of i.he licpior li- 
cense in Ohio. Fnun 1882 to 1892 she was 
vice president and jirofcHSor in tin* Cincinnati 
Wesleyan Colb‘ge, during this p(*riod also mak- 
ing elForts on bcdialf of the Fr<‘Hh Air move- 
ment. She eontrihnt(«l nnuu'rous articles on re- 
form subjects to newspaptTS and magazines. 

BBO'iira, Ntouotjvh (1769-1841). An Amer- 
ican m(*rehant and philanlhr()])ist, born in Provi- 
denee, 4 ?U.I. He gradunt(*<l at Jlhode Tslund Col- 
leg<5 in ’J7il6. Five y(‘ars later he inlu'rited his 
fatluT’a fortnno and soon thereafter organized, 
with Thomas P. Ives, the business houso which 
has siiKKy oontiniuHl under the satru* firm name. 
He was one of the most g(‘neroiis patrons of the 
Bhode Island Coll(‘ge, aiul in 1840 that institu- 
tion took his name in r(*eognition of his heno- 
faetions. 'Ilis gifts to the college aggrt'gated 
$100,000, and he also gave nearly $10,000 to the 
l*rovi<leue(‘. Atlienirurn and be(|ii(*atlie<l .$:10,000 
for an asylum for the insane at Providemce. 
Consxilt ifunt, hives of American Afar chants 
(JMew York, 18i)6). 

BBOWIT, Nobuts (1803- ). An Ameri- 

can l(‘.giHlator, born in Ma(piok(‘ta, Iowa, and a 
graduate of tho Wtatc Univ^Tsity of Iowa. He 
practiced law from 1884 to 1892, was th<*n 
county attorney of Bn Halo (!o., N eb., for four 
years, and in 1900-04 was Deputy Altorney- 
(huieral of the Rtat<*. He wjis AtH>rn<‘y-Gen<^^al 
■from 1904 to 1906. In 1907 ho was electtMl 
TTnit(‘d Stai»os Senator for the term ending 1013. 
He was a candidate for renomination, but was 
def(‘at(‘(l at the prinuiruw in 1912 by George 
W. N'orris (q.v.). 

BBOWBT, Kourbt (1773-1858). An eminent 
Scottish botanist. He was born in Montrose, 
Dec. 21, 1773, the son of an K])iHe()])al elergy- 
Tiian, and was edneatj^l at Marise.lial (/t»llc*gis 
Aberdeen. Having studied medicine at the Uni- 
vtu’siiy of Fdiubtirgh, he became, in 1795, en- 
sign nnd assistant stirgi'on in a Heottish fencible 
regimemt, witli whicli he w<*nt to Ireland. De- 
voting himself tf> the study of botany, he resigned 
his eorrmiissions in 1800, and ilie following year 
was, on the nw^oinmendatitm of Sir .fosepli Banks, 
engaged as naturalist in the (‘xpetlition wmt out 


under Captain Flinders for the survey of the 
Australian coasts. On his return, in 1805, he 
brought home nearly 4000 species of Australian 
plants, a large proportion o'f which were now to 
science. Soon after he was appointed librarian 
to the Linn {ran Society. To the Transactions of 
the Edinburgh Wernerian Society and those of 
the Linnauin Society, he, eontribu'tod memoirs on 
Asclcpiadcw and Proicaccai, and published Pro- 
drmnus Flora' ^ j^ovcd Uollandico et Insulm Van 
Diemen, vol. (ISIO) ; a supplement to^ this 
work appeared in 1830, rehiting to the Proteaoeas 
only. He also wrote thi* Orncral Rema^dcs, Qeo- 
graphical and Sysic7natical, on the Boia7iy of 
Terra Au-straHs (1814), attached to tho. narra- 
tive of Captain Flindm-s-’s expodition. His adop- 
tion of the natural systc^m of Jussieu, the French 
botanist, l(‘d to its g(‘iieral substitution in place 
of the Linna'an method. Brown’s numerous me- 
moirs in transactions of socioties, and other con- 
tributions to botanical science, secured the imi- 
versiil approval of the title confiTrcd on him by 
Alexander von Humboldt of Bota>ni co-rum facile 
pi'inccps. l^robably liis most notable dise.overy 
was “gymnospermy.” Before this discovery 
GymnoK|H'rms were placed under Angiosperms, 
and tluMT seeds were inti'rpreted as seed cases. 
From ecvinpftrativo stndii's Brown concluded that 
the seeds of this group are not inclosed, and 
in this wiiy the gri)up CSyinnosperms (‘naked 
fleeds') was estahlislw'd as disLinet from Angio- 
fiperms. In 1810 Brown received the charge of tlie 
library and splendid eedli'etions of Sir rioseph 
Banks, which in 1827 were transferred to tho 
British Musimm, when he was appointed kee,])or 
of the botanical de])artment in that establish- 
ment. Jn 1811 lie h(*cani(‘ a hdlow of the Iloyal 
Society, which in 1831) awarch'd him the Copley 
medal for his Disco-rorics durmg a l^crivs of 
Years on the Subject of Vegetable j7nprcgnution» 
Oxford conf(Tr<‘(l on him ■the degree of D.C.Ij. 
in 3832; tho Academy of Sciimcea of the French 
Institute cl(‘cte(l him a foriugn associate'; and 
the King of Prussia decorated him. He was 
presuhmt of the ]/mn,Tan Society from 1849 to 
1853, and di«‘d in London, ,lune 10, 1858. His 
MiscelUmcous BofmUral Works (ed. Bennett) 
were published in 2 vols. (186C-6S). Sec BuowN- 
lAN Movements. 

BBOWN, Houkrt (1 842-95). A Scottish 
scientist and author. H<* was born in OampHter, 
Oaithn(*HS, and studii'd in 10<l inburgh, U‘yden, 
Copeuhagim, and Kostoek. He visited Spitz- 
IxTgen, Greenland, and tlu' wesl.(‘rn shore of Baf- 
fin’s Bay (1801), and subsetiuently carried on 
scientific iiivestigatioiiH among the islands of 
tho Pacific and on f.he Y<‘n<*znelan, iXlaskan, and 
Bering shores, making charts o{ all the un- 
known iutiTior of Vanc.ouv(‘r and writing much 
on the faumi and flora of tlioso countries. With 
K. Whymper, in 18()7, he att(unpt(‘(l to penetmto 
tho inland ice of (Jretmland and nv.i(h» tnany dis- 
coveries concerning its natures wliieh have sineo 
be<*ti <*.onfirmed by Peary. He afterward trav- 
<‘led in tho Barliary Stat<‘» of Norili Africa, was 
a lecturer on geology, botany, and zoology in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and was a miunber of 
many lt‘annHl so<*fietk‘s in England, Ameritui, and 
on the Continent, lie rmnoved to London in 
1870 and thereaft<‘r devoti*d himsidf entindy to 
lit<‘.rary work. In addition to many seieiitific 
uicmoirH, and articles and reviews in various 
Innguagt^, his puhlieations include; Manual of 
Botany (1874); Scic7icc for All (5 vols., 1877- 
82); Peoples of the World (5 vols., 1882-85); 
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The Btory of Africa and Tts Esoplorers (4 vols., 
1892-05; new ed., 1011). . 

BROWN, Sib Samuel (1776-1852), An Eng- 
lish ongineor. lie was born in London, served 
with distinction in tho British navy, and became 
a retired captain in 1842. He is best known for 
his method of making iron chain cables and as a 
designer and builder (1822) of the first iron sus- 
pension bridge in England, across the Tweed at 
Berwick. In 1823 ho constructed the chain x>i<-‘r 
at Brighton. 

BROWN, Samuel Gilman (1813-85), An 
American (‘ducator* He. was born in North Yar- 
mouth, Mo., the. son of Presidimt Francis Brown 
of Dartmouth College, graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1831 and at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1837; was profi^ssor of oratory and l)(‘ll(‘rt- 
lettres in Dartmouth from 1840 to 1863, and hehl 
the (diair of int(dlectual philosophy and political 
economy from 1863 to 1867. From 1867 to 1881 
ho was president of Ilamilion Colh‘^. Aniong 
his published works are IHographios of 
fauiht Men (1847) and an exeelhmt and au- 
thoritative Life of Jtufiie Ohodto (2 vols., 1802), 
Consult JifOMorial of kia7)iuol (Hlwan Bi'own 


(New York, 1885), . 

BROWN, Samuel. KonniNS (1810-80). An 
American missionary to China. Ho was born in 
Oonnectient, graduated at Yale in 1832, siuduKl 
thoologv in Columbia, S. 0., and tauglit for four 
years (IH34'-38) in tbc Nt^w York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dtunb. In 1838 he went to 
Canton and opemnl, for the Morrison Education 
Society, the first Prot(‘staut school in the Chi- 
nese kmpirc — a sehool in which wen* taught 
Yung Wing and other pupils who afterward camo 
to the Uiut(‘d Htat<^s. The sevtwal annual re- 
ports on this school W(‘re published in the 
Chimm Ropofiitory for 1840 to 1846, to whi<di 
he contributed sonu*. of his papers on Ohtnese 
subjects. After nine ytuirs' service, his wifi^h 
health failing, Dr. Brown returm^d to the tlnihul 
States and became a pastor and t<^aeher <»f boys 
at Owaseo Outlet, near Auburn (1851-59). Ilo 
worked for tht^ formation of a college for wiumm, 
wliich was situated first in Auburn and then in 
Elmira, N. Y, When, by the Townaeiul Harris 
treaty of 1858, Yokohama and Nagasaki in 
Japan wtTc opened to trade and r<'sidem*e, Dr. 
Brown saih^d for the former port and opened a 
school in which hundfeds of young m<m, after- 
ward letuh^rs In various walks of Uf(N were edu- 
cats'd. He IrnnslattHl the New Testament, and 
taught and pri^JicIu'd for 26 years. He was one 
of tiie founders of ilu* Asiatic Society of Japan 
and In many ways was one of tho most promi- 
nent makers of the New Japan, He is ImritHl 
at Monson, Mass,, his btiyhoDd’s homo. He has 
publislnMl: (hlltiquial */apmfm (1863), a gram- 
mu r. phnist* book, and vocabulary; 
ga»fn Mantery Ryntim Adapted io thr Japunrav; 
translation of Aral HnknsekiV /8fm' >‘o Ki Hun: 
or, Annul/i of the U^Hern Ocean, (kuisult 
Grlftis. .1 Maker of the Sew Orwnt (New York, 


l»02), 

BROWN, SANomt (1852 - ). An Ameri- 

can pliysici;in, lb* wjtM born at Bhsnnfield (On- 
tario), <hnjMia. graduabMl in 1880 at the Belle- 
vue IIoHpifnl Medical Oolb'ge (New^ Yi»rk t'ity), 
was nKHlstani pbysieinu at tlu* Bloomlngdalo 
Asylum for tin*, rnsaiie (\Vbit4‘ Plains, N. V.) 
in 1882 85, and aeling me<lb*al superinlemlent 
there in 18H6. In IKPO he \us itp|S)int<nl pro- 
l^sor of neuroltjgy in the Post <? rat I unto Medi- 
cal iSchool of Ubichgtj, and in HH)i (Ml was asso- 


ciate professor of medicine and clinical medicine 
at the College of Physicians and Stirgeons in 
the same city. In his experiments wuih E. A. 
Scliiifer at University College, London, in 1886- 
87, he was the first to dtunonstrate conclusively 
that in monkeys the centre of vision is located 
in the occipital loh<‘. In 1908 lu^ jointnl the 
i:nited States army Atedical Reserve Corps with 
rank o f fi rst lieutenant. 

BROWN, Stim«()n tfosEPU (1854- ). An 

American astrononi*‘r, born at Ptuin Yan, N. Y. 
Ho was educatt‘<I at Cornell University and at 
the UnitiMl States Naval Acad<uny, Ho served on 
tlie United Stat<‘s Const un<l Geodetic Survey, 
b(H*amo professor of mathematics (U. S. N.)^ in 
1883, and astronomical director of the United 
States Naval Observatory in 1808. Having b(‘<'n 
on duty in tlu' Unihul States Naval .\(‘a<h‘my 
since 1001, in 1007 lu* Isuvinie the h(*ad of the 
departnumt of matluunatics and xueelmnies. He 
is the author of Rmetiral Algvln'a (1908, 1910) 
and Anah/tical Oeometry and Our re Treeing 
(1907; rev. ed., 1012), texts for the use of 
midshipmen. 

BROWN, Thomas (1663-1704). An English 
wit and miseellaneous writi'^r, horn at Shifnal, 
fJhropshiro, He studied at Christ C'hureh, Ox- 
ford ; was usher and afterward head mastt^r of a 
school at Kingston-on-Thames, and for several 
years niaintaiiuHl lumself in Xwondon by traus- 
laiing from Gnmk, Latin, Spanish, and French, 
and by composing those satirical piunphhds ami 
])oemB which led Addisem to refer to him as “of 
fac(‘tiotm nuunory.^* About 1691 he estahliHluHl 
the Ijaeedirmonum early d(d«nct. His 

Ratyr m the French King got him into prison, 
whence lu^ is said to have ohtainwi his ndonse 
by a plea ciuiched In the forxn of a PlmlMin ode. 
H must h(‘ eonfesm^d that conshb’ra^pof his 
writing, such as the verses in which he apostro- 
phizes Durfey as “them eur’' and moxi- 

gnd,” is hut ilu^ sheerest fury of abuse. Ho is 
prohahlv lH‘st known in connection with the 
story w)ueU relates that Dr. Fell, dean of t'hrist 
ChuVeh, iiad threatened Idm with expulslcm; hut, 
pacifiiHl hy a suppru*at<(ry hdter, Ui let 

him off if he would make an exbuwport^ render- 
ing of MartiaPs epigram. L 32} 

“Nan amo ts, Hshkii, poiwum diwfe rnmiwi 
Hoe Untum pomum dleero, mu »tii« u»,“ 


Brown is said to have respomlt*d forthwith! 

** I flt> n<»t love thoe. Doctor K'oll, 

The reiwon why I cannot teltj 
But this X know, ami know full well, 

I <iw m*t iovn th^, lhH»tor 


BROWN. Tiiomah (17TK ISUO). A f^oHlitH 
moiapln lebui. horn at Ktlinaliriwk. Kirkemh 
bright di ire. He went to E>klinhttrgh In 1792, hut 
without eomnh^ttng the <Hmr«n in arts he began 
ilia study of law and shortly ahamlom^a it for 
medicim*. On eomph'ting his medienl etudbrn in 
1863, he lM*eium' ( 18661 the partner of Dr. Oreg» 
ory iw his large praetiee. lint bis str*mg Ismt 
was for btf^rature nnd philostiphieul Hpeeuistiou, 
At the agt' of 20 he liud puIJi dod a ei-itoMOu 
of Darwin's /dtwmmmn snd h*' mntribufed tfi Me* 
hf^ond mimher of the FMmhurgh Kreiew (Jamt 
nry, 1863), In 1804 he |mh)lsher| a delense of 
Hume's doctrine of the relation Ih^w****!! ciMts*‘ 
mid elTeet; the third edition of this work ( IHIH) 
ftp|Mp*nred under the title of An inquiry intn thr 
HeUOim of rnuftr omt FffWt. Aerordtfig to 
Brown cHusatbrn is notliing but immediate mid 
iuviiriaide ant* wletu** ; lie differed from Uuito^ 
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however, in maintaining that wc have an in- 
tuitive assurance of the causal relation. In this 
way the skeptical feature of Hume’s theory was 
eliminated. (See Causality; Hume.) Dugald 
Stewart, professor of moral philosophy in the 
university, being obliged, from bad health, to 
retire in 1810, got Brown appointed associate, 
and later his succ(issor, which office Brown con- 
tinued to discharge till his death. He was popu- 
lar as a professor, and his hccturcs on the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind went through a 
great many editions. He also wrote some com- 
monplace poetry. Brown followed Berkeley in 
making the consciousness of spatial externality 
a development out of temporal experience, and 
in general was trtie to the traditions of the 
Associationists, making much of “suggestion.” 
He is credited with having differentiated for the 
first time the important class of muscular sensa- 
tions. In his Leotures on Ethics (ed. by Dr. 
Chalmers, 18i)6), he derived the moral feeling 
from the social instincts. 

BROWN, Thomas I^Idwabd (1830-97). An 
English poet, born in the Isle of Man, the son of 
a Manx ch'rgyman. After attending King Wil- 
liam’s College (1845-40), he was admitted to a 
sorvitorship at Ciirist Church, Oxford (1849). 
Though h<^ was much humbled by his quasi- 
menial position, his university career was very 
brilliant. He obtiqn(^d a (louble first class 
(1853) and a fellowship at Oriel (1854). After 
serving for a slmrt time as vice principal of 
King William’s College, iri his native island, and 
head mast(^r of the Crypt' School, Glotieoater, 
hSf became assistant master at Clifton Oolloge, 
lirtstol, a post which he held for 30 years. In 
189S5 he resigned, and passed the rest of his life 
on the Isle of Man. He died, Oct. 29, 1897, at 
Clifton College, whore he was on a visit. 
Brown’s published poems oomprisc: Betsy Lee 
(1873); Tams, Including Betsy Lee 

(1881); The Hoctor and Other Poems (1887); 
The Mamo Witch and Other Poems (1889) ; Old 
John and Other Poems (1898). 

Outside of Brown’s circle of friends, those 
poems attracted little attention in England and 
none at all in the United States. But when they 
were collected in 1900 and published simultane- 
ously with two volumes of letters, all the leading 
reviews took them up. Written mainly in the 
Anglo-Manx dialect, tl^oy possess great charm 
through odd and picturesque plirnscs. For ex- 
ample, a iK‘ri])liraHirt for morning is “When the 
sun was jus’ puttin’ on his simcH.” Though 
possessing marked lyrical (jiialitics, they are 
mainly narrative*, and thus have high si^incance 
after the long reign of the lyric. Indeed, The 
Vooior is a psychological novel in verse* The 
most carefully drawn character in the poems is 
Tom Baynes, a Manx sailor, who appe^ars aS 
narrator or actor. A like individuality pervades 
the strong and manly letters, descriptive of 
travels, scenery, and work* intc'rspersed with 
fresh criticisms of many writt*rH so opjxwitt* as 
(lories and Flaubert. Consult Collcotrd Poems 
and Jjetters (London and New York, 1900). 

BROWN, BlU William (1784 18(14). An 
English merchant and philantliropist. He was 
born at Ballymena, Ircdund, but in 1800 accom- 
panied hts parents to Baltimore, Md., where ho 
became his xather^s partner in the linen businossi 
In 1800 he establishwl a Liverpool branch of the 
house (now in the cotton trade) 1 whicli became 
one of the largest mercantile and banking firms 
in the world — ^Brown, Hhlpley & Co. A Liberal 


reformer, he took a prominent part in local and 
public affairs, and was elected to Parliament 
four times (1846-69). He advocated free trade 
and tbc adoption of a decimal coinage. In 1857 
he subscribed £40,000 for the establishment of a 
free public library in Liverpool, and the original 
library building was erected by him, and the 
Derby Museum by his son. He was knighted 
in 1863. 

BROWN, William Adams (1865- ). An 

American theologian, born in New York City, 
and a graduate of Yale and Union Theological 
Seminary; he studied also in Berlin. Ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry in 1893, he had a 
year earlier begun teaching at Union Seminary, 
and in 1898 he was appointed professor of sys- 
tematic theology. The radical (some said hereti- 
cal) tone of his contributions to the American 
Journal of Theology and more especially the 
Harvard Theological Review (January, 1911) 
aroused the opposition of conservatives in the 
Presbyterian church, and at the General As- 
sembly of 1913 this faction took occasion to 
criticise him sharply. He wrote for Hastings, 
Liotionary of the Bible and Hastings, Encyclo- 
pa'dia of Religion and Ethics, and published: 
Musical Instruments and Their Homes (1888, 
with Mary E. Brown) ; The Essence of Okris- 
tianity^ (1002; new ed., 1013) ; Christian The- 
ology in Outline (1006) ; a biography of Morris 
K. Jesup (1910) ; Christian Hope: A Study in 
the Doctrine of Immortality (1012). 

BROWN, WlLT^iAM C. (1863- ). An 

American railroad official, born in Herkimer 
Co., N. Y. His parents early moved to Iowa, 
whore he rocoived a common-school education. 
While a youth he began railway service “wood- 
ing” engines, but during the period that ho was 
a section hand he studied telegraphy, and by 
1876 was a train dispatcher on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy. Ho servexl as general 
mana^r of several Middle-Westcun roads from 
1890 to 1901, becoming in the latter yc'ur vici* 
presuhmt and general managt*r of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Boutlxern. In 1902-09 he was 
senior vice president and director, and in 1009- 
13 president of the entire Now York Central 
system. He resigned late in 1913 and was suc- 
ceeded by Alfred H. Smith. Within his short 
administration were oomph'ted the Grand Cen- 
tral terminal in N(*.w York and the electrification 
of the company’s entrance to the city, besides 
numerous other iinprovciiu'nts. His contribu- 
tions to periodicals deal with the cost of living 
and the relations of the railways to the people. 

BROWN, William Gabrott (1868-^1913). 
An American historian, born in Marion, Ala. 
He graduated at Howard College (Ala^) in 1886 
and at Harvard University in 1891. In 1892 
he became an assistant librarian at Harvard, 
serving till 1900, when he was appointed lec- 
turer on American history. He wrote: A Bis- 
tory of Alahama (1900) v Andrew ' Jaokson 
(1000); Stephen Arnold Douglas (1902); The 
htmor South in AmcricMn History (1902) ; The 
Poe of Oompromisef and Other Essays {1^^) ; 
Life of Oliver Ellsworth (1906). 

toOWN, WiLrjAM Geoeoe ( 1853- ) . An 

American chemist, born at Newcastlc-on-Tyne, 
England. He enme with his parents to Virginia 
in I860 and was educated at the University of 
Virginia, at Harvard, and at Heidelberg. After 
serving os professor of chemistry and instructor 
in geology and mineralogy from 1877 to 1870 
in the East T<mnessee University, and for one 
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year as professor of general and agricultural 
chemistry in the University of Tounossee, he 
became instructor in chemistry at the University 
of Viirginia in 1883, and then professor of chem- 
istry and physics at the South Carolina Mili- 
tary Academy in 1885. From 1886 to 1894 he 
was professor of chemistry at Washington and 
Lee University, and from 1894 to 1896 assistant 
chemist in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. lie took up work in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri as professor of chemistry in 
1896, becoming director of laboratories in 1905, 
and professor of industrial chemistry in 1910. 
From. 1004 to 1911 he was editor of the Uwtror- 
aiiy of Miaaowri Studies* Ho published Chem* 
is t ry (1912). 

BROWN, William Montgombey ( 1 855 - ) . 

An American Protestant Episcopal divine. Bo 
was born at Orrvillo, Wayne Co., Ohio, and 
while in charge of Graco Clnirch, Gallon, Ohio, 
erected sovcm missions in tliat district. Jie be- 
came general missionary and archdeacon <»f the 
diocese of Ohio in 1891, Bishop Coadjutor of Ar- 
kansas in 1898, and Bisliop of Arkansas in 1900. 
He is the author of The Omcial Jiuoe Question 
(1907) and The Level Plan for Qkuroh Union 
(1910). 

BROWN See Alq^; and Pii.«io- 

iniY(7KA£. 

BROWN^'-BANIVED $NAKE. Soo Death 

Amm* 

BROWN BEAR, l^HRUSH) TSfXO* See Beae, 
Tiittusn, KTO. 

BROWN BESS. A tc‘rm applied to the Eng- 
lish flintlock in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Tho adjective probably arises from 
the brown color of tho butt. 

BROWN OOAI4. Beo LlONlTB. 

BROWNE, BsiUitoEic. An American explorer 
and writt‘r. He was educated at 8t. Mark’s W(du)ol 
and the Fomfret School. Jn 1906, together wiili 
H. 0. Parker, Dr. Frederick A* Cook, and others, 
he went on an ex]»loring trip to Mt. MeK.iuleyj 
the party divi(l(*d, and upon returning Ckwk 
claimed 10 have reaeluid tho summit of tha 
mountain. Partly to obtain data for <lisproving 
this claim, and partly to attempt again tlie 
ascent tlnmiselvi'S, Browno and Parker set out 
(1910) as eolcadcTs of a new party, ami al- 
though unable to reach the top they provi'd 
that Cook had fabricated the story of his <'rnnb. 
In 1912 a thinl nHempt was made, but this time 
another failure to attain the summit was over- 
shadowiKl by the cHtablislilng of a miw moun- 
tain-climbing record for Nortli America, 18,600 
foot, Br<»wneV experiences on* chronieW In hia 
b<K)k, The (lonqurat of Mi, MrKinky (191^)* 

" BROWNE, (inAitLf's Kauuau (1834-07). An 
Amorimn humorist, best known as ”Art<?m«a 
Ward/^ Ho was born at Wat^^rford, Ms*, A^ril 
26, ll^84. Xle began life as a prlnt^-^r in tho 
oitteo of tlm Skowheym Clarion, mid at 1.1 waa 
m tKitnposltor for a <«vmie weekly journal in B«M*- 
tow; The (kxrpei Bag, to which ha made owa- 
»i<mal contributions. He iimit l>emme repori«^r 
of the CUymtimd Plain /Imkr, and oonostving 
the Idea of writing In the oharaetcr of a show- 
man, he a of Arltmus Wuri^s Bay- 
ings, Intentionally alroeioun in sfwllingr hut of 
humor tlmt Ho<»n gained litni notoriety, in isiiO 
he moved to New Torh and Joined iiie luiitoriul 
etaff of Vmiiy Hair. !l!he Arst of hie humorotii 
lectuw‘»i. **The Babes in the wivx ibdiv' 

eml in lirooklyn and priwed s** Mi«'e*':*Mful that, 
ho uhandoiicd journaiism for the phitfornt. In 


1862 he visited California and Utah, gathering 
materials for a series of comic lectures on the 
Mormons, “whose religion is singular but their 
wives arc plural.” Consumption attacked 
Browne in 1864, and for two years lie withdrew 
from the public. In 1866, his health improving, 
be midertook a professional tour in Englaml, 
where he lectured with vt‘ry groat sueeesH for 
three months, alnn^st to tlie eve of his death. 
Bis h*<*tur(‘8 and humorous writings are eolleeted 
as Arfcjam* B'at’d, JJis Booh (1S65); Artemiy 
‘Word, IJis Travels (1865); BVrd in 

London (1867), There is an edition of the 
Works, with a im'inoir by Mtdville IX Landon 
(187.5), and later editions are numerous. 

BROWNE, OiiAELKW FuANots (1859- ). 

An Ameri(*,an landseapt' painter, born at Natick, 
brass. Be siudiiKl in the art schools of th« 
Bosi.on Muscaim, in tho Pennsylvania Aemlemy 
of Fine Arls, and, from 1887 to 1890, with 
(ierdim^ and Sehenek in Paris. He early beeame 
id(‘ntiried with the Art Institute of Chicago as 
an instructor in lands<?ap(v painting and a k‘<*- 
turer on the History of Art, but is more widely 
known as wlitor of Brush and PeneiL Be is 
vt»ry prominently identified with th<' art lifti of 
the West, being an influential Tnemls^r of the 
Society of Western Artists and the (Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists. His art is well repre.senf.(‘d in 
the Union League Club, Ohiyago, and in sevi^rai 
private collections in Prov/denoo, H. I. He is 
also an eteluT of noto^jw^d a numdicr of tho 
Kaiional Kti'liers’ Rw^iety. ^ 

BROWNE, Edwauu Granvilij® (1862- J. 
An English Oriental scholar, born at Ulvy* ^ 
was siiucattHi at Pembroke Colh‘g(S Oamtniijgf, 
studied medicine, but never practiced, unef in 
1887^88 traveled tlirough Ihwsia. In 1887 Im 
beeame a fellow of Ihunbroke College, Camliridgc^ 
and in 1888 lecturer in Persian at the university, 
while in 1902 ho was appoinfciui Sir Thomaa 
Adams profess<ir of .\raido. His publioations 
invludoj A Tear among tha Ptrnkns { 1893) ; a 
catalogue of the Persian maiiUKeripfH containi’d 
In the universitv library at ikunbrwlge (1890) •, 
a translation from tlm Persian, A Tram^Ur'a 
Karratim, Writtm to Ulustraio tho Bpmdo of 
the Bdbt with Persian t(*xt and notes (1891) ( 
A Literary History of Persia (2 vols., IWi B6) ; 
tHlitions of DouletsoluthV Tadhkiratu ^sh Hhu*ara 
('Memoirs of the jwh‘W) (1901); Muhammvd 
Awft's LufmfnPl \ilbah (19031; and a transla- 
tion of Ihn IsfaiuUyar’H History of TabnHstan 
(1905); Brkf Harraiim of Hreent Nvmts 
PrrsUi { 1909) ; Tho ParaUtn Hovolutim of XUUS^ 
on (1910). 

BROWNE, EnWAim lUmw (I8U 91). An 
Knglijih Bifiliop. He vv.i . rdin uii'd nl f'umUrldge, 
Was vice prim'lpul of SI, D.iiiir.i, in Wabts^ In 
1H|,H '49, and wan profr,. »»i* oi at itain* 

bridge^ from 1854 to 1884, when he was eoniw- 
crfttt*d Bishop of I?iy. Ho was tranalerrort to 
Wimdicslrr In 1873, but raslgtUHl in 1890# Ha 
was a Broad Ohurehmant but oui iT\un\e In 
Okl Tifstawwii critlabim. lie wr**t*t An 
tUm of the Thirty tthtr Ariittha (2 vols*. 1869^-* 
OB) and Bsrmims on tAa dtommnt and. ifHhor 
HuhhrL: Conikult tbo tueiiiiidr 

IS9.»I l*y Kilehiti. 

BHOWNE, I'u.vNww Fmawi (i949'l»}3). 
An Aiwrionn inlitor, |iwt, nmt eriU«'. th» wai, 
tntrn tti SmtUi Ualifus. Vi., IW. t, lH4». 

» hiKb'Miboot )><lua»ii»» Bfown. ufllintial in (iw 
F»irty-.lxtlt Mn.Mi.ltiM.it. Voliuti.rrM ( tHttii. 
9 ^} ) tb«n fttwiliHt hv ftt niut Ann 
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Arbor; edited the Lalceside Monthly (Chicago, 
1869-74), The Alliance (1878-79), and The Dial 
(1880-1913), a semimonthly literary review 
that has maintained a very high critical stand- 
ard. He wrote Every-Day Life of Ahraham 
Lincoln (1880; new ed., 1913), Volunteer Grain 
(3890), and edited several anthologies, among 
which may be mentioned Buyle Echoes (1886), 
a collection of poems evoked by the Civil War. 

BBOWITE, George, Count de (1698-1792). 
An Irish soldier, born in Limerick. His elder 
brother Ulysses entered the Austrian army, mar- 
ried the Countess von Martinitz, and was the 
father of the great field marshal, Maximilian 
Ulysses, Count von Browne (q.v.). The younger 
brother, after five years in the army of the Elec- 
tor I’alatine, entered the military service of 
Busaia in 1730, became a general, and was cap- 
tured by the Turks. After his release he fought 
in the Swedish War as major general, and in 
the Seven Years’ War as lieutenant general. 

At Kolin and at Zomdorf he greatly aided the 
Allies. Under Peter ITT Ito became a field mar- 
shal, commander in the Banish War, and Gov- 
ernor of Livonia, 

BBOWHE, Hablot Kniqut (1816-82). An 
English illustrator and caricaturist, generally 
known as ‘*Phis5.^’ He was, born at Kensington, 
and studied cpgraving witli William Findm iii 
London and water color in the art school of St. 
Martin’s Tjane. He began in 1836 his associa- 
tioh with Charles Dickons, whoso works hd illus- 
trated in a sympathotio but independent maii- 
ner. From! the author he re<*oivt‘d only a verbal 
dt^scription of the desired illustrations, which 
were often designed whilst the text was being 
written. His rendition of some of Dickenses 
oliarjio.ters surpnsH(‘d th^, conceptions of the au- 
thor himself. Ifis host illustrations of Dickens’s 
works W(‘r<j those for Piokwioh Papers, Domhey 
and li^on, ^fariin OhuzmUioit, BlcaJc House, A 
Tala of T'lvo Citieis. He adopted the name 
*Thb” as a sort of correlate' of Dickens’s pseu- 
donym Subsequently ho illustrated other 

books such m the Works of Oharlds Lever and 
Ainsworth. In his early and again in his late 
caWMV he 'contributed to Pmoh. He omployod 
his Icdstirc, time with historic paintings which 
Wer<^ dch'ctivo in tc<diniquc and in water color.' 

In 1867 he was strickem with paralysis, which 
|i^<*atly im])airod and finally terminated his ar- 
tistic 'activities. TIu*. British Museuin posscsscH 
a eompn'.hensive collection of his drawin^m and 
water <*.olors. Consult Kltton, Phiz, a Memoir 
(Tjondon, 1882) ; 3’lioTnson, Life <md Lahofs of 
J/. K. Broinna (London, 1884). ' ' 

BjEtbWNE, Isaac HAWKTiSfB (1TO5-0O). Ait 
English pw't. Ho was bom at Burtdn-on-Trent, 
Btafiord; was educated at Trinity Colh'gc, Cam- 
bridgt^; studied law, but did not practice; and 
in 1744 and 1747 was el(‘ct(‘d as a Whig to the 
llouso of Commons, where, said Dr. Johnson, he 
“never op(;n(‘cl his mouth,” although a famous 
wit, especially in his cups. A Pipe of Tohareo 
(1736) contains brilliant parodies of Pope, 
Hwift, Cibber, Anihnwe Philips, Thomson, ami 
Young, n‘S])ec.tiveIy. Of his Latin poem, Do 
Animi hnworlalitata (1764), an English trans- 
lation by Soarnc Jenyns is in vol. ii of Jeayns’s 
works (1793). 

BBOWETB, John Boss (1817-76). An Amor- 
icivn travider anti author. ITe was bom in Ire- 
land, but whtm a child emigrated with his par- 
ents to Kentucky. At the ag(‘. of 18 ho went 
down the Mississippi on a flatboat, and for some 
Von, IV.-4 
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time was reporter of the Louisiana Senate. 
Next he shipped on a whaler, and upon his re- 
turn published a book of observation on Zanzi- 
bar. He was for a time in the revenue service 
in California, where he reported the sessions of 
the first State Constitutional Convention. In 
1861 he went as correspondent of a newspaper 
to Europe, visiting Italy, Sicily, and Palestine, 
and giving an account of his travels in Yusef 
(1858). He subsequently visited Algeria, Ice- 
land, Poland, and Kussia, and published: Etch- 
ings of a Whaling Cruise (1846) ; The Land of 
Thor (1866) ; An American Family in Germany 
(1867). In 1869 he made an elaborate report 
on the Resources of the Pacific Slope. He was 
Minister to China in 1868-09, 

BBOWNE, Junius Henri (1833-1902). An 
American journalist, well known as one of the 
correspondents of the New York Trihunc during 
the Civil War. He was born at Seneca Palls, 
N. y., was educated at St. Xavier College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and for some time was engagi^d in 
journalisnl there. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was sent, as “war correspondent” of the 
New York Tribune, to report the campaigns in 
the Southwest, but in May, 1863, was captured 
iK^ar Vicksburg by the Confederates, and for two 
years thereafter was confined successively in the 
Vicksburg, Jackson, Atlanta, Richmond, and 
Salisbury prisons. Ho escaped from Salisbury 
in December, 1864, with several companions, ac- 
complished the difficult feat of crossing the 
mountains in midwinter, and after a jouriiey of 
400 miles reached the Federal liiu?s at Knoxville. 
Soon afterward ho published a book of war ex- 
periences, entitled Fowr Years in Scccssia 
(1865); whiok contains much interesting infor- 
mation, especially < ooneoming the conditions 
which obtained in Southern prisons and the life 
of the Federlal soldiers confined in them. After 
the war, and until his d(;ath, Browne was en- 
gaged os a “general writ<m,” and contribut'd to 
many pa])(T8 and periodicals in the United 
States^ He also published The Great Metropolis : 
A Mirror of New York (1869) and Lights and 
Sensations in Europe (1872)'. 

BBOWiNE^ MaximiIiIan Ultsses, Count von 
'(1705*-57). An Austrian field mnrshul, son of 
an expatidiated Irish Jacobite. He was bom in 
IBasel, entered the Austrian service in 1717, and 
after fighting against the Turks (1737-39), 
served in Silesia. ' He commanded tlie riglit wing 
against Frederick the Great at the batth' of 
Mollwitz (1741), whore Frederick won his first 
victory In ‘the Silesian War, During the Seven 
YiMirs’ War ho was again defeated by Frederick 
at Lobofiitz (1750), and at Prague, wlioro ho was 
mortally wound ('d. Count von Browne was ono 
of tho most tlirttinguislied field nuirshala in the 
army of Maria Theresa. Frederick tho Groat 
was wont to apeak of him as his “tt'achcr in tho 
art of war.” 

BBOWNE; Robebt (c.1660-c.1633) . An Eng- 
lish ck^rgymah, forerun niT of the Independents, 
or Congregationalists, and the earliest post- Re- 
formation secoder from tho Ohur<‘h of England. 
Ho was born at Tohithoipe, Rutlandshire, and 
educ*.at<Hl at Cambridge. Ho th(*n w<mt to Lon- 
don, wlu-ro ho preached in tho open air. Return- 
ing to Oambrldflp, he grew more ra<lLcal in his 
views of church organization, and pn'aelied 
where he pleased, without troubling to ob- 
tain the bishop’s license. In 1580 lie fonnc'd 
a separatist conmegation at Norwich. Com- 
ing thus more than once into confiict with 
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the law, he emigrated in 1581, with his friends, 
to Middleburg, in Zeeland, where he^ pub- 
lished several controversial books, including A 
Treatise of Reformation ^Vithout Tarying for 
Anie, and A Boohe which Shcioeth the Life and 
Manners of All True Christians, Browne's dif- 
ficult temper, however, led to dissensions and 
ultimately to the breaking up of the congrega- 
tion. He went to Scotland in 1583 and assailed 
the established Presbyterian order there with his 
usual vigor; returned to England in 1584, and 
was again imprisoned for several months, lie 
said later that he had been imprisoned 32 times. 
At last, broken and discouraged, he ceased to 
preach nonconformity, an<l settled down to be 
master of Stamford Grammar Scdiool for five 
years, and reetor of Acliureh, Nortliamptonshire, 
from 151)1 to the day of his death, which oc- 
curred, probably in 1033, in Northampton jail, 
Ills last imprisonment arising from his having 
struck a coustal)le in a fit of' passion. For the 
views adopted by tliose who followed his early 
teachings, see Brownisw; Con(i»K(}ATIOnaiuhu ; 
and consult Dexter, Congregationalism of the 
Last Three Hundred Years (New York, 1880), 
which contains a carc^ful account of Browne's 
career; also Biirrage, The ^'Retraetaiion** of 
Rohart Bronme (Dondon, 11)07). 

BROWNE, Sin Thomas ( 1605-82) . An Eng- 
lish philoHophor and miscellaneous author. He 
was born in London, stu(li<‘d at Winchester, 
graduated in 1020 at Broadgate Hall (now Pem- 
broke Oolh'ge), Oxford, and travided through 
France to Italy, where he attended h^ctwres in 
the universities of Padua and Montpellier. Re- 
turning tlumee through Holland, he was mado 
doctor of nu'dicine by the (Tnjvt‘rsity of lA\vden 
in 1633. He set up as practition<‘r at Norwich 
in 1037 and soon attained to a v<Ty c<»nHid(‘rahlo 
professional ri^putt^ Tlioxigh Royalist in sym- 
pathy, ho purstied his rtwxrches in quiet indif- 
fi‘ren<ie to th(5 stirring events of the Civil Wan 
His learning was both multiform and extensive* 
Ho spoke six language's, knew thoroughly philos- 
ophies ancBmt and niod<‘rn, and was vt'rsed in 
astronomy, ornithology, and lK>tany, oh those 
S(uenees then extsteid. In gtmeral literature ho 
WHS obviously well read, his <juotation from the 
Inferno, for example, showing him to have Ihh*u 
of the few who were t]»en familiar with Dante. 
Of the four works pxiblislUHl during his lifetime, 
the most famous and lantt are tho lieligio Medici 
(first author ix(*d and correct ed., 1043), and the 
Hydriotaphia^ or VmHiurial (1058). The for- 
mer was traimlatcul into Latin by John Merry- 
weather (1044), and this versUm in one year 
passwl thr<mgh two Ditteh and two French Mi- 
tions. It was rtn))si'qu<*iit1y renderml into Frtmeh, 
Carman, and Ihiteh. The* latter dlHcusses the 
burial usag(*s at vari<ms times and pla<‘es, and 
(doses with a ehai»t(‘r wlilch for lofty and hus- 
tainted tdiKpiettC’C must stand almost umHpialed In 
English lifi^rature. I'he 

or Bnouiries into * . . Vulgar and Common Rr* 
rarn (1640), is a mixture of <devern<*fiii and cre- 
dulity, sehmee and superstition, quite worthy 
of E^llny the Elder. The Oarden of viyrus ( 1658) 
contains nonn^ «mti^rtalnl«g fantasli*#. A stylo 
more Individtial than Browne's wan never writ- 
ten. T 4 fctitt in derivation, it coin® worda wltlt an 
rsm permitted only while language la yet plaailc, 
and its iierioda move with a majcsttlc solemnity. 
(Jharles who owed much of hia own dic- 

tion and viewpoint ti» Browne, speaks of Bit 
Thomas's "latautiful obUquities.*' Th(» edi- 


tion of Browne's works is that by Simon Wilkin 
(4 vols., London, 1835“3()), which includes all 
the posthumous publications, together with cor- 
respondence and other luw matter. The reprint 
of 1852 (3 vols., London) is abridged and other- 
wise inferior. There is also an edition (1881) 
by Dr. Grt'cnhill of tho Itcligio Medici, Consult 
the fine essay on Browne in Pat<*r, Appreciations 
(London, 1889), and Oosse, Sir Thomas Browne 
(London, 1005). Browne’s Notes and Lettci'S 
(incomplete) W(^re odit<'d by Southwell (1002), 
Consult also More, Bhclhurne RssaySf ser. 0 
(New York, 1000); Saintsbury, ‘^Vnti(^lluries,” 
in Ca7nhridge History of Phiglish )Hieratur{\ 
vol. vii, pp. 232-258 (Cambridge, 10()7“-13) ; 
Whiblev, Assays m Biography (London, 1013). 

BROWNE, WrmjAM (1501-1043). An Eng- 
lish po(*t. He was born in Tavistock, Devon, and 
hence is usually called “of Tavistock," was in 
Exett'r Oolh'ge, Oxford, and was a tutor to Rob- 
ert Dornu'f, aftc'rwanl Karl of Carnarvon, lit' 
was a puj)il of Drayton, and wrote Britannia's 
Pastorals (1013; m'eoml book, 1010) ahd The 
fShepherd^s Pipe (1014; with Christopher 
Brooke, .Folin Davies, and G<*orgo With<‘r). Mil- 
ton and Keats stiulit'd Browm^'s pastorals, whieli 
are dilTertmtiatiul from Htxmsor’s by tlu'ir delin- 
eation of Devon country life. His Inner Temple 
Masyue was publisht'd m 1772, and a third book 
of Pastorals in 1852. The epitaph of the (\>un- 
t4‘ss Dowager of Pi'inbroke (d. lo21), aUributed 
to B(m flonson, is by Browne, He used pure 
ottava rima to good elL'ct, Ct)nsult the edition 
by llazlitt (I^ondon, 1808) ; and Bullen's intro- 
duction in the edition (ib., 1894) by Goodwin. 

BROWNELL, broun'ol of brou-n^K, Hknuy 
Howard (1820-72). An American ptM‘t and his- 
torian, born in Providence, R. 1., F<‘b. 0, 1820. 
He was graduaUnl from Trinity OoUegi*, Hart- 
ford, In 1841, studit'd law, and was admittiul 
to the bar, but settled as a teacher in Hartford. 
He published in 1847 a volume of Potms, and in 
1851 the People's Bank of Atteient and Modem 
History^ anti followed this In 1863 with The IHs- 
mverers^ PUmeers^ and Betters of North and 
Bonth America^ But Brownell first attraetnl 
gtmeral atUmthm by ptsmm written during ifie 
Civil War. The earliest of these was a stirring 
V(*r«ion of the *‘(*eiieral Ortlers" given by Ail- 
tniral Farragut at tin* attiiek on the defenses of 
New Orleans. This hnl to his becoming nttaclml 
t«> Admiral Farragxtt as private wvreUry. He 
was preH<‘nt at the naval iiattle in Mot>ile Bay, 
and after the war tiled the Admiral cm 

hlH European erui ><•. Hi t Iw d ponm, ‘»Ths 
Kiver Figlit" and “Tin* Bay Ki*rht'‘ dial with 
tho naval aeiions at New Orli'ans and Middle. 
Ho oollectiHl his war ptHWS in Lyrics of a Hnyt 
OTf Newspaper Prufiry by <» Volunteer in ike 
United Btaim Keroice (IH04), A seleetUm of Ida 
Posms, revlm»d by himmdf. Mpp*%ir»'*l in IHOfi. 
His wan among tne most {uijntlar {•<«<•( ry 

produi^l In tlm North dunng tho tiivd War'} 
but hla work la unfinislusl, uneven, olUut undig- 
nified, and aomHimi^ grot«*iK|ue. At its Istai, 
howiwnr, it aounda the lyrln ery of a «ri«at na- 
tional emotion. Tlatre la an appreelaHve assay 
on Brownell, by C. W. llolmiM, eniltbai **Clur 
Baiile 

BROWNELL, WlLUAII CUKnx (Ifilll- ). 
An Avm^riean essayist and art eriHe, U^rii in New 
York. Ho graduni«sl «t AmherMt and was for 
two years srt erltle of the VulLm (NVw York). 
From 1890 he was » liternry adviser of Charh's 
Berlbimr's Hons, tlh^ piddishett \<dumes are; 
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French Fraitfs, an (‘asay in comparative criticism 
(188U); French Art, classic and contemporary 
paintin*^ and sculpture (1892); 'Newport 
(ISOd) ; Victorian Prof^e Maulers (1901) ; Amer- 
ican Prose (1909). ilis treatment of 

Ermicli life was recognized as remarkably subtle 
and synii)athetic, and of French art as very sug- 
gestive from a nonprofeasional standpoint, llis 
stn(li<‘s of the later English i)roHe writers have 
been highly and deservedly praised. He was 
elected to the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. 

BROWN HEMATITE. See Ltmonite. 

BROWN'HILLS'. A mining town in Staf- 
fordshire, England, about 9 miles east of Wol- 
vt'rhanipton. It has iron foundries and collieries. 
Pop., 1891, 11,820; 1901, l;),iJr>2; 1911, 10,852. 

BROWN^IAN MOVE'MENTS (discovered 
by the iScoteh botanist. Dr. Robert Brown). The 
motion of very ininutt^ particles suspended in a 
fluid wli(*n seen through the microscope, often 
mistaken for motions of living matter. The 
cause of tlic movements has not been satisfac- 
torily shown, but it has Ix'tm surmised that heat 
is the motive power. Consult: Carpenter,. T/m 
Microscope tend its Kerclaiiotis, 8th ed. by Dal- 
ling(T (Philadelphia, 1901) ; Perrin, Die Ilrown^- 
sclic Hcu'cfjtmg nnd die wahre Fxistens dcr 
MolekiUc (Dresden, 1910); Swedberg, Die Ex- 
ist enz dcr Molckiilc (Leipzig, 1912). 

BROWN'IE (Scot<di, from liis supposed brown 
eolor). In the old popular superstitions of 
{Scotland, a good-natunnl and invisible goblin 
who atta(*hed hims(df to farmhouses and otlier 
country dwellings, and, while the inmates were 
aslee-j), perfornu'd their labtns, such as churn- 
ing and threshing. In Cornwall a similar 
brownie was evok<‘d to assist at the swarming of 
IxK's. The resemblance to the Robin Goodfellow 
(<|.v.) of the English and the. Kobold of the 
<3(‘rmaTis is consf)ieuous, while the Homan Lar is 
also suggost(*d by this sui)(*.rstition. 

BROWN'ING]! Elizabetit Baubett (180G- 
(11). An English pO(^t. 8hc was the eldest 
dauglit<T of Edward Moulton, or Moulton-Bar- 
rett, as ln‘. aftt'rward wrot(^ his name, and Mary 
(Sraiiam, and was horn at Coxluu* Hall, 5 mih^s 
from th(*. city of Durliain, March 0, 1800. Fn 
J809 tlic‘ family settled in rferefordshire, among 
the MaIv<Tii Hills. Elizabeth early diH()layed 
gr(*at pn*<*(Hdty, eagerly rc^ad hooks beyond tins 
comprc'hension t)f most children, and wlien about 
n years old, composed an “i*])ic poem,” “The 
Battle of Marathon,” an oeho of Pope's Iliad. 
'leaking tlu? study of the classics in the orig- 
inal, slie r(*nd widely in Greek lit<'rature. In 
1820 sh<' ])uhlislied anonymously An Essay on 
Mind and Other Poems. In 1802 the family 
r(‘mov<‘d to Sid mouth, and three years later to 
London, wIktc'. Miss Barnett ostiiblfshed her retm- 
tation by The ^ieraphim and Other Poems 
(1888). The bursting of a blood vessel in the 
lungs, added to the shock caused by the death, 
in 1840, of a favorite brother, endangcrwl her 
life, and for seven years she was confined to 
her room; hut <‘vcn hero she resumed her labors, 
and in 18-14 publislied PoemSy including “The 
(’ry of the Ciiildren,” and “Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship,” in which she praiscHl Robert Brown- 
ing’s verst‘. On May 20, 1845, she first met liim, 
and on Sept. 12,* 1840, they were married 
Jigainsi her father’s wislies. Proeewling to Italy, 
they mad(^ Florence* their home, and there in 1849 
a son was horn, Robert Wiedemann Barn'tt, who 
became known as an artist and a poet. Iii 1850 


appeared a collected edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems, with revisions and omissions, containing 
also a now translation of the Prometheus Bound, 
and in 1850 Auro7'a Jjeigh, a romance, pai-tly au- 
tobiographical, in blank verse. Casa Cuidi Win- 
doirs (1851) and Poems before Congress (1800), 
were inspired by her ardent sympatliy with the 
movement to free Italy. By this time her health 
Lad begun to fail, and on June 29, 1861, she 
died. In 1802 Mr. Browning published a volume 
of verses by his wife. Last Poems; in 1863 lier 
Greek Christian Poets and the English Poets, 
essays and translations originally written for 
the Athcmccum. and in 1800 Selections from the 
Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (2d series, 
1880). The married life of these brilliant poets 
was singularly hapiiy, and^ tlioir mutual influ- 
ence is clearly seen in their verso. Indeed, it 
has been questioned by some eminent critics 
whether Mrs. Browning was not more truly a 
poet and more imbued with the genuine ardor 
of lyric poetry than even her distinguisliod hus- 
band. Mrs. Browning was sliglit in figure, liad 
brilliant eyes, and an oxpr(‘8aive face, was 
d(‘ej)ly spiritual, as all her writings show, fasci- 
nating in conv(*rsation. and erudite without 
being pedantic. Composing with great ease,, she 
often cmployt*(l false na'tres anfl hdl into alTecta- 
tions, but it was well said of her that her diction 
was “at times sublime*, and always musical and 
beautiful.” The Sonnets from the Portuguese^ 
which were in reality original compositions, 
written after her engageunent to Mr. Browning 
(privately printed in 1847 and included in the 
volume of 1850), are unrivaled, of their kind, 
in the lOnglish language as an ex<[Uisite expres- 
sion of pure yet passionate lov(*. Consult: In- 
gram, Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Boston, 
1888); Bayne, Two Great Englishuumcn (Lon- 
don, 1881) ; Letters of E. B. Brouming, edited 
by Kenyon (London and N(*w York, 1897); 
Letters of R. Browning and E. Barrett (London 
and New York, 1890) ; Lilian Whiting, Study of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Boston, 1899); 
Letters to H. If. Iloime, edited by Stoddard 
(New York, 1877) ; P. Lubbock, E. B. Browning 
in her Letters (London, 1900); G. M. Merl(*ttt», 
La Vie et Vwnvre d^ Elizabeth Browning (Paris, 
1900) ; Lilian Whiting, I'ha Brownings: Their 
Life and Art (1911); Fleek(fnHtein, Die Jittcr- 
arischen Anschanungtm und Kritikon Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning ( 1 Feidelherg, 1913). See also 
BuowNfNo, Robeut, Bibliography. 

■BROWNING, Oiivii.LK IUokmaN (1810-81). 
An American politician. Tie was born in K<‘n- 
tucky, but remov(‘d to Illinois and help(‘d Abra- 
ham Lincoln organiw*. tin* R(‘pul)liean party in 
that State. He served in both Houses of tho 
Static Legislature, was TInit(*d States Semator 
(1801-0.3), Secretary of the Interior (1806-08), 
and a<*ting Attorney-General of the United 
States (1808-(i9). 

BROWNING, Oscar (1837- ). An Eng- 

lish autlior, born in London. He was educated at 
.Eton and at King’s Golh^gt^, Cambridge, gradu- 
ating in 1800 with classical honors. From 1860 
to 1875 be was a maati'T at Eton niid^ tln*n re- 
turned to Camhridgi\ wbc‘re be has since, been 
lecturer in history and politie.al seienc<*.. Ab 
principal of tbo Univ<‘rsity Training Oollcgo for 
ti*achcrs be. bos also perfornied valuable, aervice. 
ITft was twice defeated as a Tflbe.ral candidate for 
Parliament. Of hifl numerous publications in 
liifttory, biography, and education, may la* oitiMl: 
The Nethorlandk in the SiHtrAlh Century 
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(1860); Thirty Tears' War (1870); Modern 
England (1879); History of Educational Theo- 
ries ( 1881 ) ; England and Napoleon m 180$ 
(1880); lUstory of England (4 vola., 1800); 
Life of George Eliot (1890); Dante: His life 
md Works '(1891); life of Peter the Great 
(1808); Wars of the Nineteenth Century 
(1800); History of Europe^ ISl^-^lSiS (1001); 
Napoleon: The First Phase (1905) ; The Fall of 
Napoleon (1007); A History of the Modem 
World, mn^WtO (London, 1012). 

BBOWOTNa, EoniBRT (1812-89).^ An Eng- 
lish po(‘t, distinguished for his original and 
subtle thought. lie was horn in Camhcrwoll, a 
suburb of London, May 7, 1812. Kis father, 
Eobert, was a clerk in the Bank of England, and 
his mother, Sarah Anno, the daughter of a 1 Fam- 
Imrg shipowner named Wiedemann,^ a<‘ttl(*d in 
Dundee,* The father was a good classical scholar, 
a lover of old books, and a ready versifier. Tlie 
mother, who had some imisieal tahuit, was of an 
exalted and lovely character. Both i>arentH were 
Dissenters; and Browning never (juite cHcapi'd 
from the consequence's of his early r<dij 5 ious 
training, although in one dir(‘ction lut permitted 
himstdf great bnnidth of spt'culatioti. Oarditial 
Wisiunan, indeed, nwiewing Men and Woin(n% in 
1850, (U‘teet(‘(I “bt'm'al.li the surfacH.’i an tmder- 
curreut of thought that is by no m(MinR incon- 
siHt('nt with our religion.” The futur<‘ poet 
had a haj)py childhood, eneourag(*<l hy his father 
and mother in his refined tast<‘s, and h'lirning 
less fn>m his school than from them and from 
the books they placed in his way. Among tliOHo 
was Pope’s Iliad, which ho read and liked at the 
age of eight. But his first master was really 
Byron, tinder whos(j influence h(^ had writtem by 
1824 enough ]f>ot*ins to form a volume. Fortu- 
nat(dy, this failed to find a publisher, for the 
next year tlie works of 8helley and Keats came 
into his hands, and, by revealing tlu' possibilities 
of poetry, diHsipnted his youthful ideals and 
qtiicKonetl his own d(‘velopm(‘nt. After leaving 
school, Browning studied under a tutor, then 
att(‘nded a f<'W lectures at XTniversity Oolh'^s 
London, d<'eidiTig to eompI(*te his <*<1tieaiion f>y 
travel on the (h)nf.iiieiil. and a more Intimate ac- 
quaintance with foreign literature. His sym- 
pathetic father had left him fn*o to choose his 
life work, and although he was at this time 
known as an artist and musician rather than a 
writ<*r, evidently he had long felt a stronger 
inclination in the dir<K*tion of authorship; and m 
early desire to produ<*e a series of monotlrfirmiiio 
epics illustrating the life of typical wmls now 
reviv(*d Itself urgently. Early in danuaiy, I83l«% 
he put forth niionymotiMly Ids dr«t liook, 
written the ycjir l»(*foro; a poi'in immature as a 
whole, but abounding In passages of great l*eauty* 
Be spent the winter of in Russia. In 

1835 he published a mefa physical drama, eufiUed 
FararclsKs, whicli was liailctl hy John KorsP'r iir, 
a Work of gi'tiius ami K<‘cured for Browntiig (hr 
friendshij) of Macrcii<ly ti»<‘ aefor, to wlumi he 
<iedimt<4 th^ historical drama Htrafftn'd (LS37)- 
From thiiit Umc <>n until Ids marriage Bnaviiing 
lived moWly in I.<mdori and its iKMgldmrlMhhL 
studying life, mittire, miil lantks, thouj'h hi IHItK 
ho visited Italy. In IHdtl he |>uf»lish**e| Hordrfh^ 
a n.'trralivi* poem, which his really tlraniaiiv 
IffiniiH made very obscure. The period IS1I U\ 
WS'! w'ell lilhsi hy a serjcrt *»f ptM*m • puldisUed in 
fight numbers, la*aring tin* collective tith* Hrlh 
and l*owrgranatvs, and lM*ginn>ng with fhppa 
a lyrical <lruma showing; the |M»w*’r of 


unconscious influence, which received warm 
praise from Miss Barrett, afterward Mrs. Brown- 
ing. This remarkable group embraced the plays 
King Victor and King Charles (1842) ; The ife- 
turn of the Druses (1843) ; Colombc's Dirthday 
fl844), successfully acted in 1853; the tragedy 
A Blot in the ^Soutoheon (1843), produced at 
Drury Lane that same year; Drawatie lyrics 
(1842), among them "‘Cavalier Tunes” and “I’hc 
Pied IMper of Hamcdin”; Dramatic Komanccs 
mt,d Luries (1845), including “Uow They Hw'K 't 
the Good Newfl,” “A Lost Leader, end Ihe 
Plight of the Duchess’’! and cloMe<l with .1 Kok/’s 
Tragedi) (1840), a work of tremendous i»ower. 
In 1840 Browning was murri(Ml to Eli/iabeth 
Barrett, and after that dat<i rt>si(led in lUly, 
spending with his wife some months in Kugland 
and Paris, 3851-52, and in Normandy,^ 1858, 
and returning to lOnghind to educate his son 
after Mrs. browning's death in 1801. Before 
this sad t<Tminafion of an i<l<»al marri<*d life, 
Browning had published (1850) Christmas Em 
and EaMer Day, a poem defending eathoheity 
in religion; and Men and (1855), includ- 

ing “Evelyn Hope,” “Fra Lippo Idppi,” and other 
now well-known po<unrt. Then follo\v<'d Drarnttiis 
Personw (1864), cimiainiiig “(Jold Hair” and 
**Rahhi Ben 3<)7Ta"; The Hiitg and the Hmk 
(1808-60), an epic in 21,110 lines, dealing with 
the tyranny of tln^ pufisitms, and consi<len»d hy 
mnnv his inaHterpleee; JMausthn\s Adventure 
(187'l)> including an English vi'rsicm of the 
A lcesiis of Mnrlpidea; Prinee flohmstiel Echiran-* 
gau (1871), a defend' by the priuw (Napohnm 
ilF) of the doctrine of expediency; Fifine at the 
Fair (1872), a powc^rful discusHion of a ques- 
tion in morala; Itfsl Cotton Kighidhtp Coitniry 
(1873), the ntory of a famous Nonmm mw 
ease; Aristophanes's Apology (1875), including 
a trnnHcript from Eurifuch’s; fha ipm AJhutn 
(1875), a tragic story of lH‘trayal and nuioide; 
Paetdiia ratio <$nd tHhar Porms (lH78)s Tha 
Agawmnon of Msehylwt (1877)* la Falsiax 
and 77m fieo Poets of Creyisie (1878)» the fornn^r 
nasertiug hla belii^f in a ftttuw‘ life; Dmmnth 
Idyls (1879-80); Joaosma (18K3), a numlsT 
of narrative ptn*ms; FtTishtah's Easxdos ( IHH4) * 
i*nrU*yinoH with i'ertnin People of Impnrtnnet) in 
their Day (1887), the characterK aiTViug m 
im»ulh]>lcces for the pwtV literary, 

artistic, and phnn..»»phical and A so* 

hiiuhi, puhlislu’d in I.ombm tm (h.* day of Hrown- 
Ing’a di'ath, which occurred in \h nie**, 12, 
1889. He wi»H burh^l in NVe.dmin Aldmy* 

Browning wa« below the inefiitkin height, in* 
dining to with a niddy complexion, 

largo and hrlglit gray linn fi^aturait a 

quiekneiw* of a|MH*cU and gait, and a nmgnfitlc 
atldrcHH which togetlier with bln lllmral aym- 
puihy with humanity enahled him it» uungle 
freely with all ehtK^oH. His love f<»r H*tl> wos 
as deep ami inteUigent as iimt of bin viff. iiml 
from (hut “huul t»f lands” he <tr«*\v (he io pint- 
iitm f<»r many oi hin tiite>»t poems; though the 
filet thui Ilia gramllather was ;» (ierm.in 
eallHl by hiu teiMlenvy to Ib^teloiT* pldht o-dd/. 

ing Uttil by hh’ nod b.ilut 

of miml, Hil Well O'l by jovulianlo' : of s>uiiix 
and viH’Hlmlary, 

WIint U ealh'd the oKsenrlty of Hrowuiug*a 
pm»tpy la the idmraclerisHc timt fir 4 sirtkea 
ordinary readers and In iimuy easen 
them front further study. It way Is* admitted 
that bo was ofBm cureless of jiriisiie nml even 
of gnimmatical flniah- that if it came io a 
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choice, he valued ttul>st}inec above form; but 
the obscurity is often iiioro apparent than real, 
and, where it exists, sj)rin<>js usually from the 
marvelous richness and fulliKJSs of his tliou^?ht, 
and from the rapidity of his mental process, 
which passes from ])oiut to point more swiftly 
than the average mind can follow, careless some- 
times of making the connc'ction ch'ar. The elTort, 
however, which is necessary to aj)})rehend him is 
not only a valuable im^ntal tonic, but is fre- 
quently rewardc‘d hy the diseovc'ry of real and 
satisfying thought. The vast erudition of the 
poet, and his habit of casual allusion to things 
met with in out-of-the-way parts of his wide 
reading, also contribute to the imi)ression of 
obscurity; but these dilliculties are not sullicient 
to prevent his re<x)gnition as b(iiiig, in his double 
capacity of poet and thinker, one of the moat 
powerful influences on the spiritual and mental 
life of oxir age. ft is possible that tlio choice 
of a vehicle of expression which was forced upon 
him by the time of his birtli was in some degree 
an unfortxinate one. Had he lived in the age of 
8hakesi)earo (next to whom he has been ranked 
for insight into the s])riTigs of human charact<»r 
and action), his g(*riiuH, which was essentially 
dramatic, might more natxirally and adequately 
have expressed itself in the form which charac- 
terized that period; or had Ik^ begun to write 
half a century lat(T tliau ho did, afto the 
development of thcr ])syoh()logical novel, he woxild 
very possibly have chost'u to e.x])ress in ])ro8e 
the vast range of thought on whose utterance 
the limitations xtu'trical law have sometiinoa 
impos(‘d burdensome restrictions. 

But such specxilations ar(‘. less important than 
the recognition of the (jua.liti<^s which lie actually 
possessed and which make him a vital force. 
Wot least among tluim must be reckoned his xin- 
swerving optimism, at which Tennyson grav(dy 
shook liis head, calling it “do])resBing,” bxit 
which has been the insf^iration of many another 
soul. Ho saw with tlu^ xxtmost chjarness how 
eternally insolubh^ is “the riddle of the painful 
earth*' { he was tlui last who would have ilu- 
lighted fatuously in tlu‘ arraiigenumts of this 
as the host of all ])ossible worlds; y<d to the. 
end he could describe, himsidf, in tint epilogue 
of his. last publislusl book, as 

“ On® who novor doiihtod clouds would break, 

Never drtuv?nod, tlioiudi risht w(ir() worsted, wrong would 
triumph; 

Heldt we fell to riso, are l)iinie<l to fight bettor, 

Sleep to wake.” 

An inovitabh^ comparison is suggested by the 
mention of Tennyson, wlK)se naxn(‘. was gmierally. 
In their lifetime, coupled with Browning’s. 
Their flrst books wer<^ pxil)lished within six 
y<*ars of each otluT, and the rolations hetwe<*n 
thetti were always of the utmost cordiality ami 
fri(*ndlinetts, xintonehecl by any auspiciou of the 
jealousy which might luive afTi'cttMl stnaller 
minds.* The contrast iti their style was happily 
deliiuKl in th(‘ aphorism of Oliver Wendell 
TTolrnes; '‘Tennyson is tlu^ light meat, Browning 
dark.” The, laxxreate had a smoothness, a 
finish, and a grae(» which Browning rarely dis- 
plays, though lie. showial at times that he could 
attain it; but frmn tiie cloying swei^tness of 
Tennyson's Vergiliati v(‘rH<‘s many will turn to 
the mon* manly and satisfying, if more, rxigged, 
tom^ of the robxxsli'r poet. Tlio force of the lirst 
of these comparative* <*pibhets will be seen at 
onoe by rivalling tin* attitude of the xinsueei‘ssful 
lovers In “Maxid*' and “Ijoekshy Hall” on tho 


one side and '‘The Last Hide Together” on the 
otlier. 

If the Romantic movement bo taken to stand 
for the assertion of the individual, his rights 
and his liberties, against the conventional order 
of the centuries, then Browning was essentially 

Romantic. Strongly influenced as he was in 
liis early years by Shelley, ho preached a similar 
gospel of freedom from all restraints that hinder 
the growth of natural character, lb was the 
‘Tife of typical souls” that lie set himself to 
write; and always it is the typical soul that 
interests him — ^wliotlier strxiggling to emerge 
from the confining bands of the mediicval sys- 
tem, or cxjianding amidst all the intricate com- 
plexities of modern life, which he loved pre- 
cisely l)(‘cause it made the game harder to play 
and thus more of an intellectual exercise. In- 
deed, though he chose liis subjects frequently 
from the bygone centxiries, partly won by tlioir 
picturesque quality and partly obeying the 
fashion of his time, evem in tlic mediaval period 
it was always tho character wliich he soxight 
to reproduce rather than, like Ross(‘tti, tln^, en- 
vironment. Typical souls, whether good or evil 
in the world’s estimation; miux or womim in- 
dilferently (and that he could read tlie one 
as xmerringly as tho other needs no fxxrther wit- 
ness than the poignant trxxth of his analysis of 
a woman’s heart in the poeui “In a Year”) — 
those were his subjects, and in the life of those 
souls, eminent moments, as Dowdim pxxts it — 
“moments when life, eaxight U]) oxit of the ways 
of custom and low levels of y)rxidonco, takes its 
guidance and inspiration from a suddem dis- 
covery of trxith through sornii high ardor of tho 
heart.” Browning as a ])o(‘t may jnost fitly be 
classiKl with George Meredith us* a novelist and 
Wagner as a coinposcT. Alike decried as ob- 
seuro and xinint(dligil)le, tiny ha.v<^ all come to 
be recognized by tho thoughtful as supreme; and 
tliey are alike in their power to satisfy tho 
de<q)cst intxdlectxial cravings with a fiillnoBs 
xvliich is utterly beyond the jiowor of their more 
po])nlar rivals. Tlui Browning Soci(‘ty, cstab- 
lished in Loudon in 1881 (foxir years aft<^r 
Rroftn^sor Corson had fouiidcHl th(^ Cornell Brown- 
ing CTxib) , and the similar organizations through- 
out ICngland and tlu^ (Tnited States, have by 
tlu'ir diseussions and publieations done nixich to 
advance, study of his works. The Brivwning 
Society of Philadelphia has the largest meinbor- 
filiip of any like, organization in the world, nxun- 
bering mirly 5000 ])ersona, and liolding its 
meetings in tluvitres and other very large 
buildings. 

Bibliography. Only a few tithes from the 
immense liti*ratun» on Browning can Ik* given 
Iiere: Jim inning l^oointg Paperft (T.K)ndon, 1881- 
01); Berdoe, Studios (London, 1805); Ojt, 
llandhooh (New York, 1802) ; Porter and Clarke, 
Jiroirning iJtiidg Programmvfi (New York, 1000) ; 
Cooke, Jirowning (hiuki-Hooh (New York, 1891 ) ; 
Nettlesliip, lUihcrt H miming: and 

Thoughts (London, 1800) ; Molineaxi.x, /?ro?entn^ 
Phram>Iiook (Boston, 1806) ; Little, Jjssays 
(London, 1800) ; Orr, Jdfe and hrttars (New 
York, 1801 ) ; Sharp, Lt'/r (London, 1890) ; Cosso, 
Pcmofiulia (New' York, 1800); Waxigh, Rohmt 
Browning (Tjotidon, 1000) ; Brooke, The Poetry 
of Robert Brooming (liondon, 1908); M. Doxv- 
<len, Hobart Browning (London, lOO-t); C. FT. 
ITerford, Hohiwt Bnnnning (New York, 1905) ; 
Griflis, tHrlg IfWiends of Robert Bro timing 
(London, 1006); Chesterton, Bmioning (1008); 
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Cutry, Browning and, the Dronia^io Monologue 
(Boston, 1908); Ctmlifl’c, FAizabeth Barretfs 
Influence on Browning's Poetry (Cambridge, 
1908) ; Henry James in his Views and Iteinews 
(Boston, 1908) ; Clarke, The Great Twin Broth- 
ers: Tennyson and Browning (Boston, 1010); 
Figgis, Robert Broicning (London, 1002) ; 
Clarke, Broicning and Ills Century (Now York, 
1012) ; 11. Jones, Browning as a Philosophical 
and Religions Teacher (6th ed., 1013) ; Treves, 
The Country of ^'‘The Ring and the Booh^^ (Lon- 
don, 1013). See also Bbowning, Elizabeth 
BAKBE rr. 

BROWN'ISTS. A name current in England 
towards the end of the sixteenth century and 
applied indiscriminately to all secedors from 
the Estiihlished church, among whom KolKirt 
Browne (q*v.) was eHj)ecially prominent. His 
writings (1582-83) were widely read and did 
much to foster those principles upon which the 
i8(»paratiHt chui*ch(*H of Mngland and Holland and 
the later 3ndep(mdent and CJongn^gaiional 
churches of England and America W’ere fouiulcd, 
but the <*.\trenio indepemhuny he advocatc'd, to- 
gether with hi8*illil)erality, was so distasteful, 
and his return to tlic Church of England waH 
x\'gard(‘d as such a disgract'ful ridapse, that, in 
g<‘ncral, th<‘ Separatists repudiated the appella- 
tion of “Brownisis’* as inappropriate and slan- 
derous, 

BBOWN, JOISTBS, AISTB BOBaNSOET, The 

Advkntitbes of. a si'ries of humorous sketches, 
with (‘xplanaiory notes, hy Jliehard Doyle, the 
English caricaturist. Many of them appeared 
in tlu^ Loudon Punchy but they were latter eom- 
plet<‘d for Bradbury and Evans, wlio published 
them in 1854. They deal with the mishaps of 
tliree middle-dass citizims of London— one tall, 
one short, one fat — on their travels at home and 
abroad. 

BBOWN'LEE, WnxiAW Obaio (1784-1800). 
An American elergyimui. He was horn in Tor- 
foot, r^anarkshins Sc<»tlan<l, and sttidinl at the 
University of (Glasgow. Afttir holding siweral 
pastorates in Pennsylvania and New he 

l)(‘camo prof(*Hsor of Latin and Greek at Uutgt*r« 
(loHege in 1825. In the following yiiir he was 
install<*d as one of the ministers of the (kil- 
I(*giato Reformed Dutch church in New^ York 
City. Tie Hiled the DtUoh tUturch Magazine (4 
vols.) and i)uhlish(*d a number of iu<h‘pendent 
works, among which are: hutitlry into tho i*rin* 
oiptvs of the Quakers (1824); The Christian 
YouilVs Booh (1844); freatiso oh Popery 
( 1 847 ) ; Bights and Bhadoios of Christian Bife 
(1847). 

BBOWN^jOW, WtixiABf Ganna WAY (1805- 
77)% An .American journalist, Imrn in Wythe 
Co., Ya* He I(‘arne<l the trade of a eHr|M*nL»r. 
hut in 3826 IxTamo a Methodbt minister and 
was for 10 yi^urs an itinerant* He took an 
active part in politicg and advoeatinl tlm rt»- 
election of Adams in 1828. In 1830 ho was 
editor of the Rnoisvilto Whig^ and his Isdd and 
quaint utti^aniH^ soon gave him a wide r»*pn 
tatlon and gained him the nickname of ’‘the 
fighting pjiivani/* Though a strong adv»H*nte of 
alavory, Im‘ vlgtirou:.|\ oppos'd st*cesHi(w on tha 
ground that tlie Soiilh could best pri*:.erve her 
Instltutlottii by remaining in tlie Union. Fw 
this reason hm paper was suppressed, and ha 
himwdf was first arreated and later lamt into iHo 
Fed«*ra! llnea. Ho returtu*d tt» Tenness<*<* in 1864, 
was cleirted Govenmr in 18(15, and in 1800 was 
sent to the Cniietl whero ho re- 


mained until 1875. Ho had sold the H hig in 
1869, but bought a controlling interest in it 
again in 1875. Ho published: The Iron \\ luwl 
Examined (1856), a reply to attacks on tho 
Methodist church; Ought A^nerioan H/uecrj/ to 
Be Perpetuated? (1858); Sketches of^ the Rise, 
ProgresSf mid Decline, of Recession, with a Aur- 
rativo of Personal Adventures among the Rebels 
(1862). ^ 

BBOWN OBE. A general naini'. given to 
those iron ores wiiich consist chieily of Ihnonite 
or other hydrous oxides of iron, Si'c ! 4 M 0 NITB. 

BBOWN'BIGG PAPEBS. The title of a 
scries of sketelu's by Douglas Jerrold (I860). 

BKOWN-S^QirABI), -ad'kilr^, Cuarleh Kn- 
OITARD (1818-94). A Erench-Ameri<‘an nmirolo- 
gist and physiologist, born in Alauritius. His 
father, Edward Brown, was a native of Phila- 
delphia; his mother was Ermich and was named 
8thiuard. He took the degn'c of ALD. in Paris, 
1840, and aftiwward spent much of his time in 
America, investigating and lecturing. His con- 
tributions to our knowledge of hlm>d and animal 
heat, as well as of the sjiinal cord and the ner- 
vous system, were of the liiglu’st importance. 
He was th<i first to demonstrate that the di'CUHtm- 
tion of the sensory comluctors is in tlm eor<l it- 
self. From 1B64 to 1868 Dr. Brown-Sihpmrd 
was professor of physiology and patliolngy^ of 
the nervous system in Harvard riu\tM-iH\. 
Returning to France in 1869, 1u‘ was appoin^sl 
professor of expt'riimoiial anil eompariitive 
physiology in Ihiris, He was founder^ and 
edftor of the tBoo'oal do la PhysinB.yte do 
Vllomme et des Animaux. from is;»s to 1863, 
lie CHtablished Arehires de ia PhusUdtujie A’or- 
male et Pathologique in 1869. Erorn 1873 to 
1878 he praHiced miHlieine in New York, pd 
with Dr. E. (h »S<*guin published the ArehUws 
of Heimtifio and Pratdieal Medieine, In IH7H 
he succeeded (littide Bernard ns proh^ssor of 
perimenfal medhune at the Uoll^ge de Friuiec. 
jfie published Breturrs on the hiagnnsh and 
Treatment of tho Principal Forms of Pamlysis 
of the tiower Extremities (1861), In 1889, at 
tlie age of 71, after a series of f’xp.'rlmmd ; upon 
himself and tmfortnnatidy for hi.i r«'i>ui;Hion. ho 
adv<K»at(‘d as a means of pr'»L>n*ring :in«l invigor- 
ating human life the hypodermic injection of a 
Iluid in which tin* testleles of sheep had been 
macerated —the ‘‘Brown S5*|u:»rd Elixir.” Con- 
sult llcrthclot, “Notiro sur In vit' et les travaux 
do M. Brown (Instiiut de France, 
Aeadrmie d. sen S/^moiVis, voL 47, pp. cexxl 
crlviH, P:u-L;. 1904). 

BBOWJNf'SON, Ai tii sn s (1803 *76). 

An American theologian and aiiUM»r. He wan 
iKirn an Ntm^kbridge, Vt., and was hrmight up 
as a Pres!»>terian, hut Is^chiiiii a Universalist 
preacher. In 1828 he went Into potitiim ami 
tried to cstaliBsh a Workingwwm's party in New 
York, mov«Hl tliereto hy the id«*a« (►f Htdwrt 
(hven. In 1832 he was enfhttslastin over Dr. 
Clmnnlng and h»H-«tn»* a t^nitarian proaehyr. Tu 
1836 he organized in ‘'The Sisdety of 

('hrisHan Progress"* an a chumli, of whSnh ha 
was pastor. At this period, also, Browuson was 
<»!«' of the New England TranscendimtaUsts and 
luthliahed New of €kH*thnU*t, 

and the Chnreh, which wni u luodi^ritie attack 
on Pridesianiism. In 1H38 he :ditrted the 
ton Oaarierty Uerirte, whi«di hnd e\iHtenoe for 
shout fivt* years, and was then tui^iyed in tho 
New York /BmoiTfitw Nerine, snd from 1844 
WHS known as Hrotrnson's t^uartnijf Horimf* 
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This was writi(‘u throuf^liout almost entirely 
by Brownson liiiiiselC. In 1840 lie publislied 
CharJcR El wood: or. The Infidel Converted, a 
treatise, in the foinn of a story, in favor of 
the Roman Catholic church, towards which the 
author was drifting, and which he joined in 
1844. IJc was a vigorous and indefatigable 
Avriter in support of whatever belief he for the 
time ad<>i)ted. A d(‘ 0 ])ly spiritual man, he gained 
a rejmtation as a philosopher and a powerful 
Catholic apologist, in spite of his froquemt con- 
flicts with the Cliureh authorities. His most 
important writings, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, are: The Convert: or, Leaves frtytn 
my Expcricuce (1857) ; The American Republic: 
Its Constitution, Tendencies, and Destiny (1870). 
Ilis Works have been republisiied by liis son, 
H. F. Brownson, in 20 vols. (1882-1007). The 
lattiT lias also pu])lish('d a Life, in 3 vols. 
(1808-1000). Watchirords from Dr, Brownson 
was edited by X S. O’Keil in 1010. 

BROWN SPAR. A name popularly given to 
certain varieties of mineral carbonat<*s tliat are 
colored brown, on account of the jiresenco of 
iron oxid<*, espwdally aniccritc, dolomite, mag- 
nesite, and siderite. 

BROWN'STONE. A tc^nn originally applied 
to a variety of sandstone, of reddish-brown color, 
usimI e.xtmisively as a building niat<*rial, but 
now also us<‘(l for sandstom's occurring in the 
same formation, of similar physical charactcT, 
but not always brown color. The browustoucNs 
of (lonueetieut and New Jersey, which belong to 
the 'Priassic ttyst(*m, arc luaivily bedded, impure 
Haiidstoiies, rather soft when first removed from 
the cjuarri<‘s, but hardening with exiiosure to 
the air. Tlu^y were much ern])loy(‘d at one time 
in New York and other EaHt<*ni cities, but in 
rc'ccnt y(‘ars tlu'y have been largidy su]»ersoded 
in j)ublic favor by granite and limestone. Wee 

BUIIJUNO 8iT<)NE. 

BROWN'S TRACT. A tract of land con- 
taining about 200,000 acres, situated in the 
Adirondack Mountain region, in northern New 
York, e.\ten<ling across lliTkimcr County into 
llainiltoii (k)uuty on the east, and into Lewis 
Ciounty on the west. It wjis purcluised by fJobn 
Brown, a patron of BroAvn University, from 
AlexandtT Mct«omb. The tract is nuigiiilicently 
wood<‘d. 

BROWNSWTLLE. A city and the county 
seat of llayw'ood Co., Tenn., 57 miles by rail 
northeast of Memphis, on the Tvouisvillcj and 
Nashville Railroad (Map: Tennessee, A3). It 
is in a fertile region, ada])ted to stock raising 
aiul fruit and lumber growing, and to the culti- 
vation of cotton, which forms the staple of its 
trade, and manufactures; and has a cottonseed 
oil mill, a comi>ress, and an anise factory. 
Brownsville is the seat of the Brownsville. Train- 
ing School for Boys, established in 1000, and 
lias a Carru’gie library. The water works are 
owned by the city. Pop., 1800, 2510; 1000, 2045; 
1010, 2882. 

BROWNSVILLE. A city, port of entry, and 
the county seat of Cameron Co., Tc*.k., oppo- 
sit<^ 'Matamoros, Me.xieo, on the Rio (Jrande, 
and on the Rio Cramlo and the fit. Louis, 
Brownsville, and Mexico railroads (Map: 
MVxas, I) 7). Nob'worthy features include 
the couri.housi*, a United fitates customhouse, 
a hospital, a library, a fine country club, a 
Roman Catholic college, and a convent, and the 
noman (Vlliolie cathedral. The products of 
farming and stock raising constitute a consider- 


able part of the city's trade. There is also a 
large sugar mill. Near by, at Point Isabel, the 
government lias erected a large wireless station. 
(Sec Wireless Telegraphy.) Settled in 1848, 
Brownsville was incorporated in 1853 and is 
governed under the charter of 1875, which pro- 
vides for a mayor, elected biennially, and a 
council. The city owns its water works, electric 
light plant, and street railway. The battle of 
Rcsaca de la Palma (q.v.) Avas fought near by, 
on May 9, 1846, and the town was taken by 
Mexican raiders under Cortina, on Sept. 28, 
1859. On the night of Aug. 13, 1906, a shoot- 
ing affray occurred, which was attributed to a 
negro regiment at Fort BroAAm. Failing to de- 
tect the particular olfenders, President Roose- 
velt dismissed an entire battalion, which action 
occasioned heated debates in Congress and in 
the public press. Pop., 1900, 6305; 1010, 10,517. 
Consult Brownsville Court of Inquiry Report 
(Washington, D. 0., 1911). 

BROWN SWISS CAT'TLE. A breed of dairy 
cattle, most highly developed in the Ca.nton of 
ScliAvyz, SwitziTland, and introduced into the 
United Stat<'s in 1869. It is one of the tAvo 
principal bn'ods in SAvitzerland and is growing 
in numlxTs and favor els(»\vbere. See Catti.e. 

BROWN UNIVER'SITY. One of the oldest 
institutions of learning in tlu^ United States, 
situated in Providence, R. T. The charter of 
the univiTsity was grant<‘d by the ChnuTal As- 
sembly of Rhode Island in 1764, and instruction 
was begun in Warren in 1765. I'he inception 
of the university Avas mainly due to discrimina- 
tions mad<^ against Ba]>tist studtmts in existing 
Am<*rican col legits and to the oonsi^pient desire 
of the Ba])tiHts for a collt‘g<^ under their own 
control. Under the initiative, of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Ass(Kuation, Rh<»de island was chosen 
as the home of the new college, since that Colony 
AA'as Bajitist '‘in origin and popular attjiehnnuit” 
and also recogriizt^d “absolute religious liberty.*' 
The cliart<?r of the university provided for a 
corporation of 12 fcdlows and 36 trustees; 8 
of the fellows, including the prt'sident, to he 
Baptists, and the other 4 of any denomination; 
and 22 of tlic trustees to be Baptists, and the 
remaining 14 of other specified Protestant de- 
nominations. The. charter also enacted that 
“religious tests” should “newer be. admitteHl,” 
but that all the mesmbers th<Te*of should “('njoy 
full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted liberty 
of conscience.” 

The first president of the college was tin? Rev. 
.Tames Manning, a J*rinceton graduate. He es- 
tiiblished a Latin school in Warren pnparatory 
to the Ix'ginning of collegiate instruction, and in 
1770 this school Avas removed, together with the 
college, to Providence, where, until recent years 
it has (‘xistiHl as the University Grammar 
fichool. In tlio spring of 1770 the foundations 
of the first permanent colleger building, the pres- 
ent University TTall, were laid. In 1804 tho 
name of the 'college was changed from Rhode 
Island College to Brown University in honor 
of Nicholas Brown, of the class of 1786, who 
gaive liberally to the. colh‘g<t. I’lu'. growth of the 
university aauih gradual until the ehxition of its 
fourth pn^ident, the Rev. Francis Wayland, in 
1827. Jn the 28 years of his jidministration 
President Wayland brought about an entire re- 
organization and a great expansion in the scope 
of the work of the university. Th(s elective 
principle avrs recognized; sciences were, intro- 
duced and made prominent in the curriculum; 
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the permanent funds were largely augmented, 
and the inflnenue and intclh‘c*tual prestige of 
the inatitution were raist'd. With the accession 
to the presidency in 1880 of the Kev. Elisha 
Benjamin Andn'wa, a graduate of the class of 
1870, the modern life of the university, properly 
speaking, began. During his term of oflice the 
number of undergraduate students ineroasod 
from 208 to 804, and of graduate students from 
3 to 101; all scholastic di'partments, and espe- 
cially those in the Immanities, were much en- 
larged, and in October, 1801, the Womeirs Col- 
lege was founded. At iirst only the privilege 
of university examinations was granted, Imt in 
1802 all the university degrees, and also the 
graduate courses, wc^n^ openu^d to women, jind in 
1807 the institution was formally aect‘i)ted by 
the corporation as tb<^ Womeirs College in 
Brown University, and' its management vest<'d 
in a dean, subjea^ to the direction of the presi- 
dent of the university. Tim system of iimtnic- 
tion is not coeducational, the Womem’s Colh‘go 
having its own buildings and campus. 

The univirsity oiBrs courses leading to the 
degrees of A.B.,' Ph.B., B.vS. (civil, mechanical, 
or electrical ongimwing), A.M., Se.M., and Ph.l), 
Candidates for the degi'ees of A.B. and Ph.B. 
are ollVr(‘d a large ranges of (‘hH^tivi^s aft<r the 
freslmaui y(‘ar. For tlie more teohnical degree 
of BuS. no freedom of election is given, but cer- 
tain cultural courses are includ(‘d in the cur- 
riculum. Of reo<‘nt yt^ars Brown has plaetHl 
much emphasis upon graduate work. The in- 
come of 100 scholarships is available for needy 
undergraduate* stud(*nts; tlu*n^ are si‘V(»ral^ fel- 
lowships for graduate* students; and in addition 
ther(‘ is a considerable loan fund. 

The libraries of the university contain 225,<K)0 
volurnt'S. They comprise ilu‘ rniv(Tsity Library, 
the John Carter Brown Library, and tlie depart- 
mental libraries;* 'riie main lihrury, hosidew its 
g(m(*ral collection, otmtains «lK)ut a,do55(>n Bpecial 
libraries. 'I'he ,lolm Oartt'r Brown Library, an 
unsurpassed eollection of Americana, wan pre- 
sented io tin* univiTsIiy in I1)(M with a liberal 
(mdowment fund, it is hous(Hl in a Hpeeial 
hui Iding. 

''I’he (‘<iui[)ment of the university ineUuleH 20 
buildings, of which <1 an* <lorMiiiorn*s, and H 
wholly or in part recitation hnlls. The new 
John llay Idhrurv was nt th(‘ time of its envtlon 
the tliK'st coH(‘ge tibmry building In New Key la ml. 

At the end of the ncudemh' year 1012 13 iUr 
endownn^nt of the unlv<^rsity amouniod to 
$4,27d,ih)4.«8, In ihc‘rc^ were bO pro- 

fessors an<l Instructors and n student body of 
of whom 5>0 wero gra<Umt(< studewta, (t7Sf 
ntidnfi(rndmt(% and 203 Htud<*itta in the women’s 
colkige. In lulditlon to the al>ove, ,1(10 students 
were enrolbnl In the i‘xtcnsi(m cfatrses, 

The presidents have bmi: James Manning, 
1763-01? Jormthan Mn\e\, 1702 IMOJI; Asa Mes 
JUT, 1802 2(1; Francis la ml, 1827 Fhirniis 
Sears, IMfio (J7 j Alexis ( ’.e.welK 1S(»8 72.: K/eKbd 
a fb>hin«Ort, 1H72 HP; K. Benjamin Vmlrew-^ 
1880 !»H; William Herbert Berry Fnnm*e. iKim. 
i'onsuH: CuiM, Ttmrfr, dntf Cmr* 

t*rtfv of tfumoH Mttminff, awl iha Knrtff Ututory 
of Hrmm t^nUrraUu f Boston, 1804}; tiroim 
Tfnitvtidty^ \onmtt Ahero f.*: VvraUhn} (Brovl- 
denee, IHOO et setj.l ; Tolmaii. Nix/f/if ffttffirr 
Vidapathn In flhtulo tuhtn*i f It;ii(irmir«\ I sol: 
Brirtvn, nml o(h»*rs, Mvwoiua ftrnuu; 7 rutti 
iUma atttl Ah’mHeefina.v (hifhinil frtmi 
BonrrvH (Brovhlenee. ItHWH, 


BBOWIT'WOOD. A city and tbo county 
seat of Brown Co., Tex., 140 miles soutluv(‘Ki of 
Dallas; on Pecan Bayou, and on th<* Fort Worth 
and Rio Orande and tho Gulf, Colorado, and 
Santa Fe railroads (Map; Texas, 0 4). It m 
tho seat of Howard Payne (h>ll(*ge ( ibiptist) 
and Daniel Baker Colh‘ge (Freslnterian) and 
has a line gov(‘rmnent buihliug and Chmu‘gie 
library. The city has considerable tratb* in cot- 
ton, wheat, p(‘can nuts, and hides, and its in- 
dustrial int(*r(*sts are represenit'd by eoUon gins, 
cottonseed oil and ilour, cr(‘amtTies, bri<‘k fac- 
tories, and imichim* sliops. Th<‘re‘ an‘ (b'posits 
of oil in the vicinity. Settled in 1880, Brown- 
Wood wuis incorporated hi 1878. The go\ (‘rnment 
is administered under a chart<‘r of IHPl, Avbich 
provides for a imiyor, elected biennially, and a 
city council. The water works are owiU'd and 
operated bv tho municipality. Pop.» 1000, 3005; 
DUO, 6067' 

BBO^fK, brA'zhOk, Vaczlav (1851 1001). A 
Bohemian historical and genre paintt‘r. lb* was 
born in TfemoSna, near Pilsen, and wtudi(‘d 
principally with Kinil LaufTt'rs in Pragiu*. wdth 
Piloty in Munich, and under Bonnat in I'ans. 
While in Paris he was much inllueuced by the 
historical painti'r Munkaesy (q.v.). The sub- 
jects of most of his w’orks are takim from the 
history and legends of Boluunia. His eanviisi's 
are usually large and er<m*dc*d with 11gun*s In 
tnagniflcmi’t costumes, which do not always eon- 
eeal their faulty anatomy* The chief inttwest 
of his paintings, which are d<4lct{‘nt^ in tho 
treatnumt of light and a(nioq>hrre, is their 
value ns illustrationM. Ife lir*d won fame wdth 
his picture '‘Embassy of King Vhidlslas to the 
Court of CharloH VTI of France,*’ now in tho 
National (Jalh^ry, Berlin. Others of hts works 
are *‘The Ballad Singer,*’ “Tlu^ Imperial (kmn- 
cUoi's Thrown out of the Window at Prague” 
(City Hall, ITague), “Hnfelix Austria Nube” 
(1887, Museum, Vienna), and ”(*olumbtm 
the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella” (Nfeiro- 
politnn .Museum, New York). 

BBtrANO-t hr8?T-Jlng'. S<»e flun Hvar. under 
Bfak. 

BBTTCB. A family Ulustrlous in SenitiHh 
history, dencetideil from ItolwTt th* Ib'ui'i. .i Nor- 
man knight, who Mi*« t»itip:uiit‘d W illi-.mi (hr (Vm- 
queror to Knglnnd in lot;*;. ;iml died nltout IlHlf. 
His son, Botu‘ir(. w;i-. a In arm^ of 

Prince Ihivid of Srtslnnd, aftrrw.ud David T, 
from witom he n-ridetMl a yrant i*f (be lordship 
of Annandnle* held hy military ten«r»% At the 
commejunmamt of the war in F.uglitnd between 
Stephen of lUofs and ^fatiIda. of th»* King 
of Scots, RtdsTt ile Bruitt ndheriHl (<» (?»*• Anifc r 
nml remmnml his alleyiamv to DaAi i, r- i'rmu't 
Iii8 lands in Annaiidalc to bis iwm Ibilr-rr In 
1!,18 he was sent by the bar<»n« of ihr modi uf 
Englaml to tu'gotlaip with Duvid, win* h.oi ml 
vitneed In supimrt of his nUp’s etaim . .i ^ b*r o t 
Northallerton, Yorkshire. In (hr b;»(ti.- i.f (he 
Hfandnrd which hdlowed, ueennling to traditlHO* 
he took prisoner hi? son Utdtert, then II yearo 
of age, whfi, as Lt»rd of Vniiandale, fought on 
ihe wcxittish side* He dird In UlL Ifi* Kitjip 
lish estates were inherited by hi'^ i‘hUst ooij, 
Adam, \vho<e male line terthiuated in Peter 
Bruces (Vmsbihlo <d Mearlawough. in I27L Uob« 
eH «fe Briice, <eeoml Lord of \rumndale, hail two 
sons; BoIhtI. who nutrrhsl a uatnrat ditughter 
of William the Lion and died wittmiit <*» ith' 
Iwdore IBM: and VViltium, nho'ie um, Hohert, 
fourth Lord of \iniandab% married ts4d»el, i.{e«*«tnd 
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daupflito.r of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother 
of William the Lion, and thus laid tlie founda- 
tion of the royal house of Brucc. He died in 
1245. 

BRTJCE, Alexander Balmatn (1831-99). A 
Scottish divine and author, born at Aberargie. 
lie was educated at the University of Edinburgh 
and at tlui lliviiiity ITall of tlie Free church 
of Scotland. In 1859 he was called to Cardross 
and in ISOS to the Free church of Broughty 
Ferry in Forfarshire. In 1875 lie was appointed 
professor of apologetics and New Testament 
exog(‘His in the Free Church Hall in Glasgow, a 
position which he rill(‘d with distinction till his 
dciath. Bruce was among the most distinguished 
biblical scholars of his time. His rejmtation was 
gained by his studies on tin* Gospels, entitled 
The Trabiing of the Ticeloe (1871). On account 
of his vi(‘Wfl conc<*rning inspiration contained in 
The l\\n<j(i>om of (tod: or, Christ's Teachings 
according to the titi/noptie Gospels (1880), he 
was severely criticised by the ortliodox and re- 
ceived a slight censure from the Gemn-al Assem- 
bly. Among Ills other books are: The /Iiimilia- 
iion of (Ihrist (Chimiingham Lectures, 1870) ; 
The Chief IJnd of Remdation (1881); The J*aear- 
holie Teaehmg of Ghrifti (1882); The (JalUcan 
Gospel (1S84); The, MivaeuLous Klemeut in the 
Gospels (1880); Apologoties ; or, the Ca^ise of 
Chrislionitg Defensirolg Imitated (1892); With 
Open h\ieo (1890); The. Providential Order of 
the, World. (1897); and The Moral Order of the 
^Vorld' ( 1899). in conjunction with Canon T. K. 
CJjeyius ho (‘dited the Theological Translation 
Librarg (1894). 

BB.X7CE, Blanciih Kkl«() ( 1841-98 ) . A negro 
politician of soim* note', lie was Ixn-u iu slavery 
in Prince Edward Co., Va., but was <Mluc*ated 
with his maslor’s son. lie Bubsequently tiiught 
a school for negnn'H in IVtissouri and was able to 
take a partial course at Oberlin College. He 
then became a j)lanter in Mississippi in 1809, 
enter(‘(l lu*artily into th(‘ Ihiconstruction move- 
ment, and held several local oHices, ineduding that 
of county Hui)erinti‘n<l('nt of <*ducation. Early 
in 1875 he was clo<?tcd to tlu^ Unit<,*d Rt^ites Sen- 
at<‘ as a Uc])ubliean, and served one term, b(‘ing 
the second n<‘gro to serve in tliis Ixxly. In 1881 
Vr(‘sid(‘nt Garfield a)»poinbul him Begister of the 
IJniUid Stat(‘s 'J'reasury, a positioii which lu^ 
held nntil 1885. President Me.Kinley ap{K)int<*d 
him to the same ollic(‘ in 1897. 

BBUOE, David (1324-71). A king of Scot- 
land, son of King Uolx'rt Bruce, whom h(‘ suc- 
ceedtxl, in 1329, as David 11. Tn aecordance with 
tlu^ terms of the Treaty of N"orthamptoii, he had 
married, when Jour years old, Joanna, daughter 
of lOdward IT of England, and on Nov. 23, 
1331, he was crowned with her at Scone. In 
1:);13 Mui sue.eesH of l^ldward Baliol (q.v.) and the 
Fnglish party ol>lig(*(l David’s guardians to send 
him and his eonsort to France; but on tlic dis- 
persion of BalioPs mlh(M*enis David returned to 
Scotland, in 1.341. lie made unsuccessful in- 
roads into England and in 1340 was taken pris- 
oner at the. battle of Ncwille’s (Voss, near Dur- 
ham, atul eonveyc'd to the 'Tower of London. 
Tlumee Iu* was remov(*d to Odibam, in Hamp- 
sbire, and not releam'cl till 1357, when bis ran- 
som was n\(*d at 190,000 marks. His Qinxm 
dietl in 1302, ami lu* marriHl Margart^t Logie, a 
He4>Uish gtmth*woinan of singular beauty, whom 
he <livoref‘tl in 1309. He had no ismn*. and in 
his later y<•^lrs he was engaged in wweral in- 
trigues with England, wiili tlio view of excluding 


his nephew, Robert, the Steward of Scotland 
and the next heir, from the throne. Eo died at 
Edinburgh Castle, Feb. 22, 1371. Consult Dun- 
bar, Scottish Kings (Edinburgh, 1900). 

BBTJCE, David (1855- . ). An English 

army surgeon and sci entitle writer, horn iu Mel- 
bourne, Austraiia. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh University, became a surgeon in tbe Royal 
Army Medical Corps in 1883, and from 1884 
to 1S89 saw service in Malta and Egypt. In 
1889-94 he was professor of pathology at the 
Army Medical School, Netley, Hampshire; from 
1804 served in South Africa, and in 1001 was 
assigned to the home district. lie was promoted 
to be surg(‘on major in 1895 and lieutenant 
colonel in 1900. He contributed several impor- 
tant articles regarding Malta fever to The 
Practitioner (1887-88); to the lirilisli Medical 
Journal (1880) ; the Army Medical Service Blue 
DooJe (1890); Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, 
and Davidson’s Diseases of Warm Climates. He 
also prepared reports (1903) on the sleeping sick- 
ness in Uganda. Ho became editor of the Royal 
Amny Medical Journal iu 1904, and was a mem- 
ber of the Army Medical Advisoiy Board from 
1902 to 1911. 

BBTJCE, Edward (?-1318). A king of Ire- 
land, younger brothox of Robert Bruce, King of 
Scotland. lie was a chivalrous but rash and 
imp(*tuous prince and was actively engaged in 
the struggle for Scotland's indei)(‘ndenco. lu 1308 
he made bims(‘lf master of Galloway. Tn 1314 
he wins om* of the Scottish commanders in 
the hsitth* of Bannockburn. In 1315 the, chief- 
tains of Ulster tendered him the crown of Ire- 
land, on condition tliat he should assist them to 
e.xpel the English from tin* island. With an army 
of about 0000 imm ho landed in Ulster in ^luy 
.of tliat year and soon made himmdf nwster of 
the Province of Ulster. He W'as crowm^d King 
of Ireland, but was slain at Dundalk, in 1318. 
Consult Colvin, The Inr^itm of Ireland by Kd- 
ward Bruce (Philadelphia, 1901) ; Dunbar, 
Beotiish Kings (Edinburgh, 190C). 

BBTJCE, Sir Frederick William Adolpiuth 
(1814-07). A British diplomatist, born in 
Broomhall, Fifeshire, youngt'st sou of the sevenih 
Earl of Klgin. He was sent ns (■ousul Qenernl 
to Egypt iu 1840. OommisHioncMl to secu^^ the 
ratification of the (liinesi* treaty which his 
brother, the eighth Karl of FJgin, had negotiated 
at ITmi-Tsin, Bruce was fired upon hy the Tnkii 
forts — the imimxliaic^ <:ansi\ of the Anglo-French 
ciunpnign against China in 1800. lie was iim- 
j)ire Ixdwoen thi» UniUul frltatos and Coloinbi.n. 
(1804) and in 1805 became Ambassador to the 
United HLites. 

BBTJCE, Sir Owiroe Barotay (1821-1908). 
An English engihi*er, born in Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
He was (Mlucated as a civil engineer by Robert 
Slaplienson, was emploj^wl on various railways, 
aiKl in 18.50 coinpleti'd his work as resident en- 
gineer upon the Royal Border Bridge, by which 
the Newcasth* and Berwick Railway crossed the 
river Twin'd at Berwick. In 1853 be was ap- 
pointe.d chief engini'er of tbe Madras Railway 
(India), and substMiuently eimsultiug engineer of 
the South Indian Rjiilway. He was also engi- 
neer of numerous lines in Kurope, South Amer- 
ica, and New Zealand. In 1887-88 he was 
president of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

BBTJCE^ ir(KNRY) Addinoton (Baylmy) 
(1874- ). An American journalist and 

author, born in Toronto, (lanmla, and edueat^xl 
at. Upi^er Canada College and Trinity GolU'gts To- 
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ronto. ITe was for a time on the Toronto Week, 
then came to the United Stat<‘s, was employed by 
the American Press Association in 181)7-1903, and 
afterward contribxitod to many |>eriodieals, nota- 
bly The Outlook, and published several books. 
His most successful work was in American his- 
tory and in iK)pularizing modern psychology and 
])syc]ucal rcst^arch. Me published; The Riddle 
of Tcrannaliii/ (1908); Historic Oliosts and 
a host Hunters {Um)) ; The Romance of A mcHcan 
RiJi^pansion’ (lOOJ)) ; Daniel Hoonc and the ^yildcr• 
ness Load (1910) ; a translation of I>roy- 
Beaulieirs The United States in the Twentieth 
Century (1900; new ed,. 1911) ; Scientific Mental 
Healing (1911); Woman in the Making of 
America (1912). 

BRtrCE, James (1730-04).^ A Scottish trav- 
eler. Tie was born in ICinnaird, Stirlin^i^hire, 
and educated at Marrow and the University of 
Edinburgh. He 8tudi<ul law, and was (1754-61) 
a wine merchant. In 1762 ho was appointed 
British agent at Algiers, hut in 1765 resigned 
to study the ancient ruins in Barbary, his in- 
terest in which had first taken him to Africa. 
He undertook (17.68) a journey throxigh Abys- 
sinia; in 1770 rodiseovered th<‘ source of the 
Blue Nile, and after grt^at hardships arrived, in 
Novemhor, 1772, at Asstian, Egypt. He claimed 
that he discovered the source of the Nile, think- 
ing the Blue Nile the main river. Ho mnm to 
have lH‘en the first European to trace th<‘ Blue 
Nile’s course to its junction with the WhiW 
His interesting Travels to Discover the SoHVee 
of the Nile (5 vols,, 1700; .3d and lM‘st ed.» 1813) 
is ina<*cmrat(^ because it was writttui after ^1785 
without roh^reneo to his journals, but it is 
truthful. Bruets was an accompli shed linguist, 
but lackwl critical scholarship. The Travels 
was translated into French (1790) by Casti^ra, 
and into German (1790) by Volkmann. Consult: 
Murray, The Life and Writings of Janm Bntce 
(London, 1808); Murray’s abridgment of tho 
Travels; Head, Life of Bruce (ib., 1830) ; Play- 
fair, Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce (ib., 
1887). 

BBITOB, Miohaet. (1746--67). A minor 
S<*otti«h poet. He was lK)rn In Kin ness wood, 
Kinross-shire, the son of a weaver, and w^as 
(‘uiployed as a herdboy. In 1762 ho went to 
Edinburgh University to study for the Burgher 
ministry, and when not at coflegt* wan a villagtj 
Hchoohmistcr. His poems, few but of a singular 
iciuhTiiess and i>athos, were published In Edin- 
burgh ill 1770 by the Rev. John l^ognn (174H- 
88), his ftdlow student, who includwl in tho 
volume Tjoems “by diftenmt authors.” lx>gttn 
reprint<Hl Home of those, mitably n fine Ode to the 
Cuckoo^ as his own work, and hence is aetniMinl 
of upproprijitlng Bruco’s poem^. Consult Bruee^s 
Works, editetl by (Jrosart (Edinburgh. IB65), 
with memoir arnf n<>i(‘S, and Maekemsie, fAfe of 
Michael Brmc (1905). 

BBTTOEt UomcET (1210' 95). TTm fifth I<*ord 
of Annandale, and e<mii)efilor with ,Folm Baliol 
for the <rrowii of Senihiod. On the death of hla 
mother, the IVlncess Isahel, in 1251, ho did hom- 
age to Henry IH for her laiula in England and 
in 1255 was made Hherlff of ('timherlimd and 
Governor of Carliwh*. 'I’he name year he was 
appoint«*<l one of the 15 ngents of 
during the minority of Alevunder HI. In 1264 
ho Uhl with (’omyn and Hnliol, the nux- 

iHarles t<» the asatstnnee of the EngliHh monarch 
at ths battle of Lew<*s, where he \v«« taken 
prltomiri btit wai roloasod after tho battle of 


Evesham the following year. Tn 1290, when the 
Scottish throne beeanu* vacant by the death of 
Margaret, the “Maiden of Norway,” granddaugh- 
ter of Alexander III, Baliol and Bruce claimed 
the succession, the former as great-grandson of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, by his eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret; tlu^ latt(‘r as grandson by his 
second daughter, Isabel. Edward T of England, 
to whom the dis])ute was referriHl, dwadtal in 
favor of Baliol, Nov. 17, 1292. To avoid swear- 
ing fealty to his suect^ssful rival, Bruce resigned 
Aniiandalc to his (‘blest son, Robert d<* Bruce, 
IGarl of Garrick. He died at his castle of Emdt- 
niaheii, Dumfri(‘sshir(‘, in 1205, leaving three 
sons and a daughter. 

BBUCE, llOBKKT (1274-1329). Liberator of 
Scotland, and King of that country from 1306 to 
1320. He was the grandson of Roh(*rt Bruce, 
the comp(‘titor of Edward Baliol for the throne 
in 1290, and was born July IL 1274. In the 
early part of his (‘urenu* he H(‘(‘ms to have l)«‘(‘n 
guided entirely by stdftsh interests and to hav<' 
plav^l fast and loose with both English and 
H(‘(>tch. At first he favored the English inttTests, 
in the expectation, doubtless, of his father being 
raised to the Scottish throne, and in 1296, as 
Earl of Garrick, h(' swon^ f(‘alty to Edward I 
at Berwick, and the following yi^ar he is said to 
have ren(UV(‘d his oatli of hoinugi* at Carlisle. 
Shortly after, ht‘ abandomsl the cause (M Edward, 
joined' the Scottish hmders in arms for the inde- 
pendence of their country ♦ made his pence with 
tho English monarch by the eapMulaiion of 
Irvine wmeludwl Julv 9» 1297, and once more 
took the fiebl against him. In 1299, the year 
after \Valk<u»’s d(^f(‘at at Falkirk, Brueis agjHu 
in favor with Edward, was made one of the 
four regents wIjo rub’d the kingdom In the 
name of Hnllol, but apparently tcK>k no part In 
active bostilitics, yet in the thw»e (‘ampabrns 
which look place pnwioua to the final subjuga- 
tion of Scot land, contrived to retain the friend- 
flhip of Edward. In 1305 he wm wtitHuIitxi in 
tho w^ttloment of the frt»\eriunrn<. With John 
Ctmivu, called the ”R<kI <hmiyn,” the nephew of 
Baliol, he had long Ishui at enmity. In an 
view betwe<*n them* in the <»hur<‘h of the Minorlti^ 
Kriara at Dumfries, on Feb. 10, 1306, a cptarrel 
t«w)k place, and Bruw stiiblKHl <'(a«yn with his 
dagger. Rushing out U% his attendanis, be 
exelalnuKl, it is said: ‘*I (bmbt I Imve slain 
tlm Red Gemxn!” “Vou doubtl” crietl one of 
tlumu “I miilv',sikU(‘r!” (i.e„ sure), amb running 
into the church with aomi* «»t)u*rs. slew Gimiyn 
and his brother. Bruee Imstetied to l<<H*hmal»en 
Castle, assemblid his vassals, and priiclaiuen! his 
riglit to the thnme. On March 27 he was 
crowned King at Hcone, An EnglUlt army, under 
tim Karl of Pembroke, nonilnated^ by Kilward 
Governor of Eeetland, tts>k . Jinn of Perth, 
ami on June 19 attaek<*<l Hrmv in the wo<wl of 
Methven, ('(onprllin.'' him r*4reat the 
wilda of .Aihob*. Ai Hairy, near the Itead of 
IrfKjh Tay, Brnco was attaek«»<l hy Alexamler, 
lajrd of la>ra, chief of the Mmsloiigak, related 
hy marriage to the R«^l (’omyn, and enmprlb ii to 
rt^ire. tkmding hla Quet^n and her ladlea to 
Klldrummy Ckstlc, Bruce fled to the hUfhlam!-*. 
and thene»i to Hie little island of Biiehrims on 
the coast of Antriin. IrfdanJ. In hw abHenw^ 
the English took the t^iH^en and the PrtiiiS'SS 
Marjory from the Mmietunry «f St. Ihitime, Hoaii- 
shire. M:i«y (»f fi»Hnuct'M be* 

headed or jiU hi * en{:it**n were eotifisi’aied, 

and he and hie udlu'rent'i wore excommunicabiKt 
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by tlio ro])o's lo^ato at Carlislo. Persecution, 
]u)\v(^vor, brou^-lit many adherents to Bruce. In 
tlio spring of 1307, with about 300 men, Bruce 
landed in Garrick, and at midnight surprised the 
English garrison in his own castle of Turnberry, 
but retircid before a sui>crior force into the 
mountainous districts of Ayrshire. At Loudon 
Hill, May 10, 1307, he defeated the English 
under the Earl of Pembroke, and three days 
after ovei-threw another aimy under the Earl of 
Gloucester. In less than two y(‘ars he wrested 
from the JOnglish nearly the whole of Scotland. 
Edward I was dead, and Edward II was without 
the ability to hold his father’s conquests. In 
the fall of 1312 the Scots invaded England, 
but with little success. In the autumn of 1313 
Edward Bruce, brother of K()b(‘rt, undertook the 
si(*go of Stirling (^astle, held by Sir Philip Mow- 
bray for the English. A treaty was entered into 
by which Mowbray bound himself to surrender 
the fortress if not relieved before the 24th of 
June in tlie following year. The anxiety of the 
English to save tli<^ stronghold from falling into 
the hands of the Scotch led to the memorable bat- 
tle of Bannockburn, ,Iune 24, 1314, in which 
Bruce comniamh'd in person. The English, under 
Edward II, niimh(*ritig, it is said, about 100,000 
men, were totally roiiU'd, leaving 30,000 dead 
u])ou the held; whil<‘ the Scots, who w(‘re only 
about 30,000 strong, with 15,000 cam]) followers, 
lost about 5000. In 1317 I{riic(‘ passed over to 
Ireland to assist his hrotht‘r Edward, eleeted 
King of that country, and defeated the Anglo- 
Irish under the Baron of Clan*. In the spring 
of 1318 the Scotch army iuvadc^l England by 
the way of NorthuT)d)(‘rland. The English King 
reiorL*d by an invasion into Scotland, but was 
<'om])elle(l to r(‘tr<*at, and was followed by Bruce, 
who besiiigiul Norham Castle and defeated Ed- 
ward once more at Bilaiul Abbey, Yorkshire. A 
truce, to last for 13 years, was concluded at 
Berwick on May 30, 1323. On the accession of 
E<lwurd III in 1327, hostilities recommenced; 
but the Scots W(‘re again victorious, and a final 
tr<‘aty was ratified in a ])arliam<mt at Northain])- 
toTi, A])ril, 1328, recognizing the indc|)endem*e of 
Scotland and Bru<*e*s right to tlu» throne. A vic.- 
tim to leprosy, the King spent the, last two years 
of his life at ('ardrosH (’astle, on the northern 
shore of the Firth of Clyde, and died .June 7, 
1320. II is h(‘.art, <^xtrae.t('d and enihabiu*d, was 
(h'livcred to Sir JaiiK'S Douglas to be carried to 
Palestim* aiul buried in J(‘rusalcm. Douglas was 
killed fighting against the Moors in Si)ain, and 
the sacri‘(l relic of Bruce, with the body of its 
devoted (diampion, was brought to Scotland and 
buried in tlie monastery of M(*lro8o. Bruee’s 
body was interrwl in tim abbey church of Dun- 
fiTinline, and in clearing the foundations for a 
third church on the sam<‘ spot in 1819 his bones 
wer(‘ diseovered. Ho was twice married: (1) to 
Isabella, daugldcr o.f Donald, t<mth Earl of Mar, 
by whom lu‘ had issue, a dauglitew, Marjory, 
wife of Walter, tlie High Steward, whose son 
aseen(l(‘(l the throne as Kobert IT; and (2) t(^ 
Elimh<4.h, daughttw of Aymer de Burgh, Earl 
of Ulster, who bore him two sons, one who 
succis'ded him as David TI, and one who dii‘<l 
in infancy, and two daughters. Cons\ilt: Kerr, 
lAft* anti of Hobvrl Die Uruoe (Edinburgh, 

1811) ; Longman, Umiory of tlu) Life and Times 
of hUimird til (London, 1800); Dunbar, Hvot- 
tinh Kinys (Edinburgh, 1000); Lang, Hiory of 
the Itrufw (New York, 1007). 

BBUCE, or BBUS, Timi, See Babwub, 


BRITCE, Victor Alexander. See Elgin and 
Kincardine, EAitL of. 

BBjXTCE, WiLLiA^r Speirs (1867- ) . A 

Scottish scientist and Arctic and Antarctic ex- 
plorer, born at Edinburgh, Scotland. He was 
cducatc'd at the University of Edinburgh. As 
naturalist ho aecoinpaniod the Scottish Antiirctic 
Expedition in 1802-93, Major Andrew Coats’s 
Exj)edition to Nova Zeuihla and Wiche Islands 
in 1808, and the Prince of Monaco’s exp(?ditions 
to Spitzbergen in ISOS, 1899, and 1906, and as 
zoologist, w'ont with the Jaekson-Harmsworth 
Polar Expedition in 1896 and 1897. In 1895 
and 1896 he had charge of the Bon Nevis Ob- 
ser^’-atory and in 1899-1901 was lecturer on 
geography at Hcriot-Watt College in Edinburgh. 
He had command of the Scottish National Ant- 
arctic Expedition in 1902-04. Besides his bathy- 
metrical survey of part of the South Atlantic 
Ocean and Weddell Sea and liis discovery of 
150 miles of coast line of Antarctica, named 
Coats’s Land, he surveyed Prince Charles Fore- 
land and other ports of SpitzlKU'gen in 1906, 
1907, 1909, and 1912. He published Polar Ex- 
ploration in 1911. 

BBU'CEA (named after the African traveler, 
J. Bruce). A genus of shrubs belonging to the 
family Simarul)aeeie. linircd fcrniginca is an 
Abyssinian species, the heaves of which are said 
to ho tonic, astriugiuit, and us(dul in dysentery. 
U'hoso of Jh'ucca Sumatra >ia, a native of the In- 
dian Arehipelago, China, etc., ])oss(‘ss the same 
imHlicinal pro])ertios. The K(*<‘dH of this speeie.n 
contain sa])onin, (piassin, a biiter ])rinei])h*, ete., 
and are l(K*ally of re.put<‘ as a speeilie for dyson- 
t(»ry. I'hey are ini.(‘nsely biiter. The Abyssinian 
s[>ecies acquired a fictitious importance* in the 
beginning of the ninci(*(‘uih c<*nttiry from a mis- 
taken b(‘li(‘f that it produced the* dangerous false 
Angostura bark, and in this belief the name 
Jirudne (q.v.) was given to an alkaloid really 
produced by the nu.>c vomiea ((pv.) and other 
species of Sitryohnos (cpv.). StMi Anoostuba 
Bark. 

BBTJCE-JOY, Albert (1842- ). An 

Irish scul])tor. JTe. was born in Dublin and stud- 
ied at South Kensington and the Royal Acad- 
emy under Foley and afterward in Rome. Among 
his luimerous works are the colossal statues of 
promiiumt nuui, such as Gladstone (before Bow 
Church), Jolin Bright, and Alexander Balfour 
(Liverpool); monunumts like* the Archbishop 
Benson Memorial (Rugby Chapel, 1898); many 
busts, inclinling those of Matthew Arnold (West- 
minster Abbey), Adams, the astronomer (ib.), 
Mary Andt'rson (Stratford-on-Avon), Ix)udon 
Snowden ( Philadelpliia) , and Chauncey Depew 
(Lotos Club, New York), and many charming 
medaillions. Bruce-Joy viRit<*d America twice, 
and a number of his works, hesidcs those 
mentioned, are in New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. Tlie Ayer colossal lion in Ijowe.ll, Mass., 
is alst) by him. Gf his ideal works, Isist 
known are “The First Kliglit” and “The For- 
saken.” Bru<‘('r-Joy’s art marks a distinct prog- 
ress over tliat of his master, Fol(*y. It is origi- 
nal, versatile, showing a good knowledge of 
teehni(]ue. Ibit his minute repri*Hentation of 
feature and detail Hoim*Um(‘H results in a rather 
eommonpluce cl)araet(*rizaiion. His marble bust 
of King Edward VII was unveihHl in the Palace 
of Peace at The lUigue in 1913. 

BBXJOH, brdbo. Max (1838- ). A Ger- 

man comjioHer. lie was born in Cologne, of 
Jewish parents, on Jan. 0, 1838. At first taught 
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by liis mother, then by Breidonstcin, ho exhibited 
remarkable precocity, prodiKdng a symphony at 
14. As a Mozart scholar (1853-57) he was in- 
structed by Hillev in theory and composition, 
and by Reinccko and Breuning in piano. In 
1863 he brought out tlie opera Lorelei, with Gei- 
bel’s libretto, written for and partly set to 
music by Mendelssohn. In 1865 ho was made 
director of th(‘ Mnsikinstitut in Coblenz, and in 
1867 became kapellmeister to the Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Soiulorsliauscn. In 1870 he went to 
Berlin, was eondtictov of the Liver]) 0 (>l Philhar- 
monic Society (1880-83), of the Bn^slau Orches- 
tral Society * (1883-90), and afterward lived in 
Berlin and Bonn. Tie visited th(‘ United States 
in 1883 and conducted his oratorio Annmiiis in 
Boston. Max Bruch ranks among the first musi- 
cians of Germany as the renros<mtativ(^ of the 
epic cantata, llis works include ortshestral and 
cdiambcr music; the oi)eraH Jungfrau- von Orlctinn 
(Cologne, 1859) and llermlono (Berlin, 1872); 
Uomlseher Triimpligeitang, for mah^ ehtmus and 
orc,h<‘stra, op. 19; the eantiifas h'riihjof, Halamla, 
Normannenssug, Die IHnvht ikr heUlgen Familie, 
op. 20; Mon h'llcn, op. 24; Odgafteun, op. 41; 
Daft Lied von dvr (Uoeka (Hchiller's poem), op, 
45; and Aahilh^tn, op. 50. Th(^ Kocnea from the 
Frith jof Baga any the best kno’wm of his orches- 
tral works, Kol Nidrei, a Hebrew nudody for 
the ’cello, is a favorite with all ’cellists. His 
four concH^rtoH for violin and orchestra rank 
among the groatesfc works of their kind. Espe- 
cially the first one in G minor, op. 2(i, is in the 
repertoire of every violinist of not(». Three 
aymphonica (E fiat, K minor, E) are also note- 
worthy. Jn the itcld of cliamlKT nmnic ho has 
written two string quart<^ts and a trio, Consnlt 
Fuller-Maitland, jff of (hman M iiftie 
don, 1H94). 

BBITCHESl, brBil-ka^zo, T^OUIfl Jowmr ?AtTt. 
Nai‘olfx)N (1855- ). A Fr«nch-(tanadian 

archbishop. He was born in Montr^ml and waa 
(‘ducated in his native city, in Kranens ami in 
Home (where he was ordained io the priesthiSHl 
in 1878). After H<‘v<‘rul yenrs’ w^rvim as pri<‘Ht 
in Montn^nl, he was appoint^nl profewsor of Uhrls- 
tian upolog(‘ticB in latval University, upon tlio 
(^tablishnumt of a Montreal brancti m 1887. Ho 
soon Ix’came vice rector of the university and 
ohairirian of the lamrd of comnilssiortcrB which 
ftui>crvlst*s the (’atholio provincial sehooU. (Hw 
QUKimd.) In 1897 he was appointml Archhlslu^p 
of Montreal* llis devotion to tlm cause of t<'m- 
peranc(^ in the founding of tht‘ Anti- 

AlcolH)lic lit'agjie in 1907, and other niovemonta 
for social ami industrial bc*tt(*rmont m»eiv(*d his 
active support. li<» established an order of 
aurHCtt known as the Bisters of ifopn, bocatno 
vk*e prcMhient in 1909 of the Dominitm Eow'stify 
AssociatUm, and at the various oouneiU of hia 
churoh t<mk a proniini*nl. plm c. 

BBTTC.HSAXi, i Mi*di:ev;il 

gum, from Her. Hriloko, OHO, hruokth Kng. 
Mdga + A town in the Grand 

Dutmy of Baden, Gt'rmany, situated on the Haal- 
bach, at«l cm the rallvmy lK*fcwei*tt Fieldelbt'rg 
and ICnH’wnlir, 12 mih-.i northeast of th« latter 
place (Map: <h*riuanv. C 4). Among its Intof- 
esilnT buildini-s aiv Ih,* church of Ht. tN*ter, tho 
burial place of tlm Idsbnps of 8p*»yer, and the 
old castlo. Tfc la an Imporlaai railway esmtra, 
and innmifaciures cigars, toap, camllei, lamps, 
barrel Htavc% and gunstorks. Buchsal Is men- 
tlonwi in 937 ns the royal villa of <;<mnan am- 
pertHTi and klngib It latter lieoaitHi thr summor 


residence of the bishops and in 1802 was coded to 
Baden. The Peasants’ War first broke out here, 
during the Reformation period, and it figure's in 
later w^ars as the seem' of numerous <‘ngagtum‘nis. 
Pop., 3800, 11,902; 1905, 14,931; 1910, 15,391. 
Consult Lfirsch, Castle of Jiruchsalvs (New 
York, 1010). 

BBITCINE, brob'sin (from Bruvva, for which 
^irgvhnos nutc vo7nica was mistaken). OaaHaoNa- 
04 -f- 4 lTttO. Olio of the alkaloid constitamts of 
poison nnt, the schkI of fttrgchnos ntijo vomica, 
and thcr(‘foro present in the extracts and the 
tincture of mix vomica, which arc* us<»d in incHli- 
cincs Jt may be isolated from the seed by boiling 
with 'water containing some oxalic uoicL Its 
physiological action is the same as that of 
Hirychninc*. though only oni^-sixtli as powerful. 
It is scarcely soluble* in water and insoluble in 
ether, but is soluble in alcohol and in chloro- 
form. It dissolves in nitric acid wifh a b<*Ruti- 
ftil blood-rcHl color, which turns yellow on warm- 
ing the solution; if stannous chloride* is now 
add(‘d, an intcuiso violet coloration is prcnluced. 
By this reaction very small tpiantiticH of hnuune 
may be detect(‘d. On th<^ other ha ml, brucine 
is "u8(^d for the detection and ipiantitntive de- 
termination of nitric acid ( for instauec, in pot- 
able \vat(*rs). Both slryclmim^ and hru(*im‘ are 
eomhined in nux vomi<*a\viih igasuric a(*i»l. The 
tftrgehnos nuw rotniva is indigenous to liuUa and 
the .East Indiau Islands. See Ai.KAi.onm. 

BBtr^OITK (nanuHl for a N(‘W York mimw- 
alogifti. Dr. Bruce). A native hytlrnte of 
magnesium having tin* eomposHiou MglV^H*. Imt 
conlainiiig also small quantities <»f inattrH‘Hium 
curbonaUf. The crystals are rhomboht'dral and 
tabular in habit. "I'he mineral is of mow fre* 
qiient occurrenw* In transluwuit folia tisi mnsHes 
and in fibrous forms. Ilie lustre is iH*arly t*r 
waxy to vitn^ous, «u<l tiui csilor white, gray, 
bluish, or gr(*en, Brueite ta»curs In w^rjanitin*' 
and limestone a«soeiati»<l with other magnesium 
ininemls. H is found at Hoboken, H* «l„ at 
Dam-aster and !IVxhs, l^a,, and in s<*voral ftther 
localities. TUo mineral is completely imluide in 
acids. 

BBtrOK. Hen Bmma, 

BBITOK^ brdbk. Kam. Btmwm. Bxnog (1798* 
18(10), An Austrian stiitesiimn, born at Mlber- 
fcitl. Tie forimsl the plan of con^ad hinting all 
the insurance stsdeties of Trlest Into one emn* 
pany. ami thus whs originated the 'I'riest l.loyd 
{183.1), rtftiwwaril known as the Austrian l,toyd. 
In 1848 lie was a deputy to tlu^ National Assem* 
bly at Krankfi»rt. where he was apindnU-d the 
ln«*uipoi**M(l.irv nf Ausirin to Arcmdiike John, 
ill (b'rin.'iiiy. He !nt*»r tsvanie Minister 
of (*ominerce In tlie Heliw*ar/.»*ttls*rg»Htadlon tmh- 
fuet. in which capaelty he may he Maid ti> have 
en»ated a new» tnmistrmi epoeh In Austria. *t1m 
AustroJlemnm Postal Union (Dee, 5, 
th# Atmtro-Gerrnan T4-li***:r*iph Union, and e«»m- 
mereial and customs were the renults 

of his administration, Hbt pnlii'y was utterly 
at varlanw* wdth (««»h‘n» b and In 

1851 ho was efmip*M'i >.| V** e n. n»- wna ro- 

willed in 185ft to iHvcjd (tie portfolio *if Kuumm'c, 
but later foumt himself iimthb^ to eopt* with the 
dtsaatrous emnlithms rcMtltiurf from the m*m*rf4l 
polJHejiI sv .iici * 4 ' (he enufdry ««d the ohli^'^il 
tiona tmialhuf by the Itniluii War of IHfttb The 
mif4*r(«nmfe r t;i(e of the fiitiinccH was iiHrih 
ii(«ul direetly to thn MinlJer. (Tlder thcHe elr^ 
cumstaneci he fterimnde) nml reivoved his reletlSi' 
frmn otlb'e* uml mi (Im dny f/dtouin^^ (April 23, 
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1800) cominittocl suicide. An inquiry into his 
ollicinl life, which was subsequently held, com- 
pletely vindicated liis integrity. 

BBtiCKE, hn.ik'f!, Eiixst Wilhelm von 
(1810-02). A (Jernian physician and physiolo- 
gist, horn in Berlin. He studied inc(licine at 
the iiniwrsities of Berlin and Heidelberg, in 
ISHJ l)('c:nno an instructor in anatomy at the 
Aca.deiny of Fiin* Arts, Berlin, arid in 1848 pro- 
fessor of pliysiology at the Ihiiversity of Kdnigs- 
berg. Ill IS-JO he was called to the cliair of 
jihysiology and microscopic anatomy at the 
UniversiLy of Viiaina. Among his more im- 
portant works are: AnatoiniftcliG I i each re i hung 
di\'i Aitgapfrla (18-17); Crimd^zugc drr Pligsiolo- 
giv. und Hijtilcniaiilv dcr l^prachlaufc (iStlO); 
Arue Methode dcr phonctiachen Tranakription 
(ISO;?); Vt,.'U auugt'n Itlc r Phijaiologic (2 vols., 
]87;J-74; 4i!i ed., ISS.l -^Z); fV/c hchilict man 
Jjcbrn und Oesundheit acinar Kinder'? (4th od., 
1802). 

BEtrCEEB, brpk'er, JoriANN Jakob (1C90- 
1770). A ({(‘rman writer on the history of 
])hih)Sophy. He was educated in flena, and 
taught there for some years, and then became 
]>astor of th<‘ Protestant church of St. Ulrich in 
liis native plac<‘, Augsburg, lie was made a 
menUier of the Berlin Academy of Scieucx's in 
17;{l. liis chief work was llial.oria (Iritica 
Plnloaophlai ((> vols., 1742-(>7), which had a 
gr(‘at HUcc.(‘SH, and formed the basis of nnuiy 
subscqmmt works. He wrote many other works 
on philosopliieal subjecis including Kwrsc Pragen 
aus dcr PhiloHophiachcn Hialoric (7 vols., 17;H*- 

00) and InttliLulloiictt lliaioriw PIUIoHCphiow 
(1747), and superintended and corrected a 
])olygIot edition of Lutlior’s translation of tho 
.New 1\‘Hf ament (C vols., 1700-70), 

BBtTOKETEB, bryk-'iior, Alexanoek (1804— 

1) 0). A Russian historian. He was born in 8t. 
P<‘tersl)urg and studied in iroidelberg, .Jena, and 
Bi'idiu. He was professor of history at the Im- 
perial Sehool of Law (1801-07), iirivate lecturer 
at the university, and professor of Kussian his- 
tory at Odessa, llorpai (1872-1)1), and Kazan 
(181)1). He is the author of a large number of 
important wmrks bearing upon Russian history 
and conditions, including P'hha7i-::gcftcliichtlic,ho 
Pludi-cn; K upfcrgcJdkrlacn (1807) ; (man Poft~ 
aoahkoff, Idem und Zustiinda in% /jcUaltcr PeUrra 
dot (fraafton (1878) ; Peter dm Orosao (1871)) ; 
JKatharina die siwcUe (18S;J); licitriige ssur 
KuHurgeachicktc RuaalandH iui /7 Jalirhundcrt 
(1887); IHc Pwropniaimung Ifuaalavda hand 
und \'olk (1888). M’lie works wu-itten by him in 
.Russian ineludo The Punsfi-kficediah War of 
i7NiS-.W (181)0) and Potemkin (1802). 

BBtfCKNEB, Alexandek (1800- ). An 

Austriiin Slavic scholar. He. was born in 
Tarnopol (Halicia) and studied in Lemberg. 
He mad(‘ sp<‘ei!il res(‘arebes regarding the 
liislory of 'Polish literature during th<^ Middle 
Ages and in tite sewenth century. In 18B1 ho 
was appointed prof(»ssor of Slave* langtiageS and 
lit(*ral.ure in the University of Berlin. He pub- 
lisl\(‘d numerous essays in tin* Arehie fUr 
altnriaehe. Philtdogie: IHe alawisehen Frenidiror- 
lev im Idtauiaehen (1877); Die slaieiachen 
Anaiedhingen in der AJtwark und iin Magdr.~ 
bvrgiiteheth (1870) ; (U'Hehiehto de.r pohuMchen 
hitferatur (lOOl); Pneerifc pafaki s rokn 
(ll)0;i): (feaehiehte der ruashehen hifteratur 
(1005; Kng. trans. niuh'i* tlu* tiile .1 Idferarg 
Ilintory of HustHUtf 1008). lb‘ wrot<‘, bi^sides. 


numerous literary, historical, biographical, and 
other essays, pamphlets, and rcvii'ws. 

BBXJCKlsrEB, broTik'ner, Anton (1824-06). 
An Austrian organist and composer, horn at 
Ansfelden, Upper Austria, Sept. 4, 1824. Tie 
W'as an orjilian and largely self-taught, but such 
was his diligence that in 1855 he won the posi- 
tion of organist in Linz in an open competition. 
Although even then ho was an excellent organist 
and contrajuintalist, he made frequent trips 
to Vienna, where ho stuili(‘d under Sechtcr and 
Kitzlor. After the former’s death in 1807 
BruekiKT succeeded him as court organist in 
Vienna, and at the same time was appointed 
proft*ssor of organ, counterpoint, and composi- 
tion at tho Conservatory. In 1875 he also be- 
came lecturer on music at the university. His 
concert tours of France (1860) and England 
(1871) established his fame as one of the 
greatest organ virtuosi. Bruckner’s position as 
a composer is unique. He did not become gen- 
erally known until bis scvontli symphony (in R) 
w'as produced by NikiscU in Leipzig in 1884, 
and even then the great conductors (Richter, 
Mahler, Schalk) wore far more interested in 
his works than the general public. Bruoknor is 
(‘ssimtially an instrumental eomposcT, but, in- 
si <‘ad of dev(‘l()])ing the s^onpbony along the 
lines of natural evolution, ho attem])teil to gi*aft 
the prineiples of ^Vllgner^s dramatic* art upon 
the symphony. Tlic result is that, in spii.e of 
pr(>gnani tlumies, passages of great brilliancy, 
anci splcmdid powcu*, tlu're is always a la<;k of 
cohereuw and unity. The' mood changers too 
frt‘quently, the transitions are too abrupt. 
Such music b(‘<*omoa intelligible only wlicm ex- 
plained by some dramatic action, lii bis desire 
to convey bis ideas to his hearers Bruekner loses 
all semse of jiroportion. There is no inner ne- 
cc'ssity that W'arra.nts such expansion of form, 
as is justified in the works of Bcc*thoven and 
Brahms. 

BrnckncT’s fame and importance rest upon 
his eight symphonies (1, Cm; 2, Cm; .3, Dm; 
4, E Hat; .5, B flat* 0, A; 7, R; 8, Cm). Of a 
ninth symphony three mov(‘m(‘iits wi*re finished. 
A r(*aljy gri'at work is the. 7 Vj Drum (1880). 
He also wrotii two masses, a requiem, and the 
choral works with orohesira, Oermanmzug and 
Helgoland : a string <puut(‘t; and ai‘vt*ra.l a. cap- 
])ella ehorus(‘s. Consult: F. Brunner, Anton 
Jiruckuer (Linz, 1805) ; F. CniellingiT, Anion 
Jiruekne.r, Pan si, cine, zn snner ljchmsge,'<ehichto 
(Mnnieh, 1011); M. Morold, Anion ' lirucknar 
(Leipzig, 1012). 

BBttCKNTEB, Edttaui) (1862- ). A C<‘.r- 

maii g(‘ograplu‘r, born at Jena. He was eilucati'd 
«t the universities of Dorpat and Munich. Be- 
sides editing the Meteorologisehcn XeUsehrift 
from 1885 G) 1801, he was proh'ssor of gi'og- 
rapliy at B<‘ru in 1888-1004. Jn the latter year 
ho became professor of g(*ography at llalh*, and 
in 1000 at Vienna. His works inelmh*: Die 
Vcrfflotscherung drs Pahaehge.biefrs (1880); 
Klimasehioavkungen sett HOO (1800) ; Das 
Fvsle Drdriude und ihre For men (1807) ; Die 
Hehirvizere, Imndsehaft e.inst und Jetvf (1000); 
Die A1 pen ini Fiszeitatlrr, with A. Benek (lOOL* 
07). He became t'difor of tbe y,eilsvhrift fiir 
Oletsrhrrkuvdr in 1000. 

BBTTDEITELL, Jam. Tnos. vSch* 

M.VIU. OE. 

BBUEDEB-GEMCEIETDE (hry'd^r gc-mTu'dc*) 
MEH'MrONTTES. Se(* Men non item. 

BBTTEGEL, or BBETTGEL, bry^Cl. A 
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family of Flemish genre and landscape painters. 
— PiKTKtt THE Eu)KB (c.ir>25-(59) , called “Peas- 
ant- Bruegel/^ by reason of his siibjoets, was 
born at the Dutch town of Bruogcl near Breda 
(whence the family name). He studied with 
Coeck at Antwerp, but was most induoneed by 
the paintings of Hit‘ronynms Bosch, whoso home 
w’as near his birthplace. He pasH(*d several years 
in Italy, but without losing his Flemish traits. 
The journ<w, <‘specially through the Alps, in- 
fluenced his ian<lscai)e. From Italy he returned 
to Antw<*rp, and in loO^ removed to Brussels, 
where the remainder of his life was 8p<‘iit. 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder oecupies an important 
position in the history of art as the failier 
of ])oasant painting. Brouwer, Teni<'rs, and 
Ostade in the B<w<mte(mth eonttiry and Millet in 
the niuet<Hmth century (as lie himself said) 
were but his worthy successors. (S<*e. <1knkis 
pAiNTtNU,) riis pictures, usuaJly representing 
humorous iKuisant scenes, are Home.what coarse 
in character r, but possess spirit and comic power. 
They are numerotis in Flemish, Dutcdi, and Ger- 
man collections, partieularly in that of Mayor 
van (ler Ber^di in Antwiwp and in the Imperial 
Gallery of Vienna. His masttn‘]>i(H*.e of this kind 
is said to be “The Blind," in the, Musciim of 
Na])les. He was also one of the most imjMirtant 
lands(*ape painters of Flandc^rs, as may no. schui 
in th<^ remarkable, series of his landscapeH at 
Vienna. Technically hia work was V(‘ry in- 
dividual. lie generally uses pure hx'al colors 
without int<‘rmediate tints, yet aeluev(‘ft liar- 
mony of tone. His spirited and imporHint en- 
gravings hav(‘ heem odit(*d by Van BaHtclac^r.-— 
Ilis eldest son, Puctmr BitUKaKi. the Yoxknukb 
( 1504-0.1037), was born in Brusmds and stud- 
ied with (Pillis van Goninexloo at Antwerp. 
Like his father, he painted rural Hn<l g(*nre sxih- 
UKits, but lie is gemuMlly known as “HOllen- 
Rrueger’ because of his fomliK'ss for repn^sent- 
ing the infernal rt'gions and suhjtK'ts like devils, 
wit(*hes, and rohliers, 

Jan Biuikoel tur Kldkb ( inOH Khifl), the 
youngtT son of Pieder the Elder, is usually 
called “Velvet- Bruegel" from the softness and 
smoothneKs of his teclmhiue. He was horn at 
Brussxdw, studied with (hH‘ikind in Antwerp, 
and spent sevi^ral y<mrs iij Italy. On his return 
to Antwerp (al597) he mni actpiired gnuit 
wealth and high honors. He was <lmn of the 
Painb'Fs Guild KIOLOiS and, like his intimaUi 
frumd Huhens, was oflleial puint<‘r to the re- 
g(‘nts of Mn‘ Ne< herl.'nni;.. His landscapes, Um 
prevailing color of which is usually gnsm or 
blue, are imjxtriani In the development of land- 
scape painting. 'Pluy usually contain many 
gnmll figun'H and are nnmeroim in all the prin- 
cipal KurofM’Hu collections. The most important 
are prohnhly tln^ 54 cxiuufdes in the Gallery of 
Mmlri<U Dresden p(jhh<‘shch 17, and Munich an 
e<pml mimber. He also pninb*d latulscam^a for 
many prominent figure painters, cspfcinlly for 
Rubens, who in turn paint4»d figures in Bnirgors 
landHt‘nm»«, m the Adam aiui Eve in hia de- 
lightful ^‘Paradise" (Tim Hague). "-His aon and 
pupil Jan RatfMtmn the (HUH 7H), 

whose wt»rks art* difticult to distinguish from hla 
father*H, inherited the IntierV atelier ami fmptt" 
larity." ' For the family Bruegel consult 
(httvhhdtmii^ dee AntwtrjfUtrth*^ 

(Antwerp. IHH7 nO)* and Michel* HnmjjhH 
(Paris, For Pinter Bniegxd th#* Kbler, 

see the exm*llent monograph of Van Bastelaer 
and liutin (BrmtacK l!m.» u7); al»s> th<»ae of 


Bernard (ib., 1908) and Hauscnstcin (Tjcipzig, 
1910). 

BBUES, brooz, (Uiaules 'Phomas (1879- 
). An American ZAHilogist, born at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. He wius educated at i4ie Univ<*rHity 
of Texas and at Columbia llnivcrsity. In 1904- 
05 he was sp(‘cial field agent of the Bureau of 
Entonu>log\% Unitt'd States D(*|sirtmeiit of Agri- 
culture, ami from 1905 to 1909 was curaior of 
invertebrate zodlogy in the Milwauk(^e ihiblm 
Museum. lie then Imcamc instructor in (‘(‘ommiie. 
entomology at Harvard University. From 1907 to 
1909 he (‘(Hied the HnlUHm of the VVis<‘onsiu 
Natural History Society and in 1910 Wanie 
<‘dit.or of a journal of cni.omolog;}^ His 

publications include articles on taxonomy, (un- 
l>ryology% and ethology of instwis, espt‘cially of 
the Hymenoptera and, ])ipt<u*a. 

BBTTEYS. See Buuyh. 

BBXJGES, bruzh (Gcr. Dutch !irugg(% 

0. Dutch l>ridg(‘s, from OHG. hriivka^ 

(tcr. lirilcke, AS. 6 ; 7 /< 7 /, Hug. hnV///c). An old 
city of Belgium, capital of the province of West 
Flanders, situated about 8 miles from tin* North 
Sea, with which it is couneotiul by two canals 
(Map: Belgium, B 3). The town is iutt'rsccttxi 
by numerous canals cross(*d by 54 hridgim, from 
which latter it derivt*s its name. 

From a pun'ly ar<diittH‘tural powit of view 
Bruges, more than any other city of Bt‘Igium, 
has preserved the ehara<»tcristie appearance of 
the Middle Ages, Among the most inU^resting 
Imildings arc the HOHd de Villc, a grac<*ful struc- 
ture in pure Gothic style, with six turrets, 
dating from the fourt<»enth century? tin* market 
hall (las Halles) en’ctcd in tin* sixt<'«*nth et*ntury 
on the site of a thirteenth-century structure 
some of whose materials were utiHyu»d, including 
a sufH*rh Ix'lfry, with its 48 Isdls. reputed t*> Im 
among the finest chimes in Euro{M*: the palais 
de justiee, Cimtuining a celel>rat(*d ehitnney piece 

an extjuiHite sjundincn of W(kh 1 carving* with 
the statmHR of (imrles V, Maximilian, Mary of 
Burgundy, and Charh*a the Ihdd amid a maiic of 
ornaments, eHCUichetum, an<I portraits. In the 
ancient lampital of Ht. tiolm* tinting frtmt tim 
twelfth cetdury, are preHervinl stmu* chtdet* paint- 
ings by Memling; lus famous of Ht, 

Ursula"; the l«'autiful trifdyeji tu the “Mar- 
riage of Ht, <*Hthnrim‘*“ and the “Kpiphany." 
the lH*Kt exnnmle of that masters r;ul\ 

The church of Notre Dame* an earlv’ 
sinteture, witli a tower 395 M high,* contains 
a mnnlmr of vnhmtde p.iiniiTm. and scut|»turt*s, 
notably the tombs of Gicul* . Hir Hold and Mary 
of Burgundy, and an ex«juisite life si/e marble 
group of tf»c Virgin and i*hild* nttrihuted to 
Mirlo4;uig«4o. by whom it was und<iuht**»lly at 
least designed, Hfiraee Walpole Is said to have 
<dfered flOJMlO florins for it, I 1 ie caihedml of 
Ht. Bauveur is a plain brick structure in the 
early Gotliio style, but Its lnterii»r has g^Hsl 
proptirliniis, u tastefully dw^oratiHl, and e*m» 
taiiH hm* palnUngs by omnirnt oiUHiitrs, two 

iiioiiutm*iiHif hro * .lud bratiiiful chtdr stalls* 

TIu* ch:ip*dlr du S;un< S;in-: |a HU eb^Uflt twi>- 
sforitMl biiiliiing with tine stained *d:t OiudoWA, 
tie- lowt'i t-hurch daiitc' from (he nptsir 

from tlM» fifteenth emtury, I'lo- editbe was re- 
stored in 1H19 39, Ue^«, mamrding U* tradUitm, 
Tln-mloric td Alsace depo^ltiHl stone J-.tp of 
the bUswi of tht* Savitntr brought from Vth am- 
in U49, the TOOtb anniver nry of which ment 
was et*lebnitcd in 1S50 with ,HI ee-h^>d,‘tH(tcat 
imaip. The pbdure gallny ti;*- academy in 
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the musi'uni is noteworthy for its choice speci- 
mens hy early Flemish masters. 

Bruges ooiitains au academy of art, a conser- 
vatory, and two hospitals. Lace making and 
liorticulturo (suburban) are important indus- 
tries. The communal j>opulation was 40,308 in 
1840, 52,807 in 1900, and 53,285 (24,179 men, 
20,100 women), Dch*. 31, 1910 (census). 

It is believed that St. Chrysolus preached 
Ikto as early as the third century. In the 
Middle Ages Bruges became one of the chief 
commercial centres of nortlicrn Eur()j)c with 
about 200,000 inhabitants. From 1240 to 1426 
it was a leading mart of the Hanseatic League. 
It formed ])art of the i)oss(*ssiojis of the dukes 
of Jhirgundy and, with the rest of Flanders, 
paas(Hl to the house of Ilapsburg. And it was 
at liruges during tlic Burgundian rule that, in 
1430, the Order of the Colden Fleece was insti- 
tuted. IntcTual disorders, coupled with the neg- 
lect of its port, le<l to a steady decline of its 
commerce, and its greatness lias long since left 
it. Hardly another city of Europe baa such a 
large pro])orti()U of ]niupora. Bruges has ex- 
tensive textile mills, breweries, and shipyards, 
and produe(‘S fine lacie. During the wars of the 
Sj)anish and Austrian anecessions the oily was 
besieged by the Duteli and the French. In 1794 
it was taken by the latter, and from 1814 to 
1830 it Ixdonged to the Netherlands. Consult 
Duelos, Bruges; Msioirc et souvenirs (Bruges, 
1010 ). 

BBTJGG, brc5f»g, BRTTG, or BRTJCK, brdfik 
(OIKt. hrueJea^ (ler. BriicJxC, AR. hr yog, Eng. 
bridge, referring to' the stone bridge across tlic 
Aar, built in tlic sixteenth century). A village 
in the Canton of .Aiirgau, Switzerland, 1100 feet 
above sea level, on the right bank of the Aar, and 
near the mouth of the ll(‘uas, about 13 miles 
northeast of .\argau (Maj): Switzerland, C 1). 
Among the imliistries arc silk mills, machine, 
shops, ebemieal works, and a power house. 
Brugg ()eeu])ies a portion of the site of the an- 
cient llelv(‘tiaii and lloinaii city of Vindonisaa. 
'riie Schwarze Turin (‘Black Tower*) was erected 
during the Boman tKT.upation. The town was 
the scat of the counts of llapshiirg, tlie riiin.s of 
tluur chief castle being 2 mil(*s to the southwest. 
J>op., 1900, 2029; 1910, 3802. 

BBBGMAiKrNr, hrOluFmAn, FRiKimrcji Kaul 

(1849- ). A (lerman comparative philolo- 

gist, lM>rn in Wiesbaden, Mareli 10, 1849. JTc 
studied in Halle and Uiipzig, and was iusiructor 
in classical languages in the gymuasium in 
Wiesbaden from 1872 to 1873 and in I.K4pzig 
from 1873 to 1877. In 1877 lie became privat- 
doeent at the Hiiivcirsity of Ix;i])zig and in 1882 
was ap[)ointed assistant professor. He was 
called to the chair of com])arative philology in 
Freiburg in 1884, and in 1887, after the death 
of (hirtiiis, he was recalled to Leipzig to succeed 
tlie laU<T. Witli Osthoff (of Heidelberg) Brug- 
mann Iwcame tlie fonnnost repres(*ntstive of the 
new and Kwolutionary school of pliilologists 
known as Junggranmatikor, or ‘Neo-grammari- 
ans.* This school followiid Ix^skitm, cHp<*cially 
in urging tin* inviolability of laws of sound 
<*hangi‘S, and in emphasizing the working of 
analogy as an important linguistic factor, as 
well as in laying stress on tlu* observation of 
])honctie laws and their operation in modern 
iangiiages. Tlu'se principles Brugmuiin devel- 
ofied with OstholT in tlieir Morphidogisohe. Untcr- 
svehungen nvf dvm (Jehielo der wdogormanisohm 
lS(prue)ien (vols. i iv, 1878- *87; vol. v, 1880). 


Very important in the history of the new move- 
ment Avas Brugmann’s article on “Nasalis So- 
naiis,” in Curtius's iitudieii zur gricchischcn und 
laieinischen Grammatik, vol. ix (Leipzig, 1808- 
78). The views advanced in this paper were so 
much in opposition to the ideas of Ciirtius that 
a personal rupture between the men Avas the 
final result. The theories of the development of 
the Indo-Germanic vocalic nasal arc, however, 
to-day universally acknowledged by linguists, 
although the battle between the old school and 
the new raged for 20 y(‘iirs. Brugniann*s great- 
est contribution to philology is the monumental 
Avork, (h-vndriss dcr rcrgleichcndcn Grammatik 
der indog or manischcYi SprdvheR, the first edition 
of Avhich appeared in 2 vols. of 4 ])arts each 
(Strassburg, 1880-92), Avith an additional 3 
vols. on Syntax by Bclbriick (1893-1900). 
This edition, AAuthout the syntax, Avas translated 
into English in 4 vols. ( 1888-95 ) , and the publi- 
cation of a second edition was begun in 1807. 
In this work Brugmann collects and classifies 
with great learning the vast mass of material 
bearing upon the phonology and inflection of 
the Indo-Germanic langxiages. Other important 
works of Brugmann are: Ein Problem der 
homcrischen Tcxtkritik (1870); Eitauische 
VolksUoder und March en, in collaboration Avith 
A. Leskion (1882) ; Zum heuligen Etand dcr 
Bprachic-issenschaft (Stnissburg, 1885); Gric~ 
chische Grammatik (4th ed., 1913) ; Kurse 
verglcic.hende Grammatik ( Stras.sburg, 1902-04), 
In connection Avith W. StreitbtTg he is editor 
of the Indogcrmanische Forschungcti (Straas- 
burg, 1892 et seq.). Ho has been knight ed hy 
the King of Saxony, and in 1890 he. Avas invited, 
with other diatingiiislicd scholars, to attend the 
Jubilee of Princeton University, New Jersey, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

BB.TJGSCH, brcJbKsh, Hjeinricii Karl (1827- 
94). A German Egj^ptologist. He Avas born in 
Berlin, Feb. 18, 1827. At the. age of 16 ho 
applied himself Avith signal success to the dc- 
ciphennent of Demotic, Avhich had been neglected 
since the death of Ohampollion in 1832. 
Brugseh's AVork, t^eriptnra .Egyptlorum ])cmo~ 
tioa (Berlin, 1848), containing the results of 
his studies in this diflicult brancli of Eg>'ptology, 
appeared Avhile. he Avaa a student at the gym- 
nasium. It Avas folloAved by his Numeroruni 
Demoticoruni Doctrina (1840) and \\l& Earn m lung 
demotisaher Urkmtdni (1850). lUn Grajnmairo 
demotique (Pari-s, 1855) formed the basis of 
all subsequent studies in Domotie. Afler com- 
pleting his philological and arclueological stud- 
ies, Bnigscli visiU*!! the mummms of Paris, lam- 
doti, Turin, and Leyden, and in 1853 Avont to 
Kgyj)t for a stay of some duration. After this 
he. rotuniod to Berlin, where in 18.54 ho was 
appointed privat-<loc<*ni in the uniA’crsity, and in 
185.5 assistant in the Egyj)tian departnuMit of 
the Royal Museum. again visited Eg>q>t 

in 1857, and in 1800 accompuni<‘d in au oflic.ial 
capacity the embassy stmt to Persia by the 
Prussian government. On tlie dc^ath of the 
chief of the embassy, Baron von Mimitoli, 
Brugseh assumed the mana.genu*nt of affairs ami 
acquitted himself witli credit. In 1804 he was 
(\>nHiil at (lairo. Ife returm»d to Germany four 
yo4i.rs latter and held for a time a ^irofesscirship 
in Gottingen; but in 1870 he was recallwl to 
Egypt i)y the Khedn'c to take the direction of 
the Ecole d’Egypiologie. In 1873 he represented 
till) Egyptian government at tlie Vienna Ex- 
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poHiiion nud in tlui snnio yonr received tho 
titlo of Boy and wiih placed in (*hargc of tho 
l)rojcctod musi'um of Arahh* antiquitioa. Ho 
lat<‘r roooivod tho title of IhiKlia. In 1870 he 
viKitod Aniorica im (‘onitnisflionor of tho Mj^yp- 
Ihui ^’ovornnuMii. to 0('ntonnial BxpoHition in 
JMiila(lcli)liia.. Ho ivlnrnod to Kp^ypt, Imt failing 
to r(‘C(dvt‘ tin* porfitiou of dirootor of tho Egyp- 
tian ‘MusiMtin at (^dzcdi, U‘ft vacant by Mariotto*a 
d<uith» Briiga(^h took up Inn rosidenKM' in Berlin. 
Tlnn-o he loctun'd at tho university, but waw, in 
and again in 1H85, w(‘nt by^ tlu' (huanan 
government on a iniHaiou to Persia. After his 
rt'turn lie rt^tirod to rharlot.tenburg, where he 
passed (ho remainder (d his days in literary 
work. He died Sept, t), 18!) i. After his early 
ac'hiovemcutrt in the elmuMation of Demotie, 
Bnigsch Roon applied himself to othcT branehes 
of l^gyptology and evorywla^ro witdi remarkable 
HUceoHS. Egyptian grammar ami Iexieogra])liy, 
together with tlu' geography, history, and reli- 
gion of ancient Egypt, wer(‘ the suhjc'ots to which 
his attention was <MUoIly diri'eted. I'o his great 
natural ability he addetl an (mormous eapneity 
for work, and he was a most prolillc writer. 
Among the most important of his works besides 
those mentioiual are his 

ten (Leipzig, 1857- (10) ; (VPjpyptO 

(Leipzig, 1850); Itrvucil dew mouuinrntH 
iitm (Mdpzig, 1802-08) ? tf h'rapljiphiarh dmio- 
tisches Wtirtcrbiirh (Leiiizig, 18(17 82) ; />h'- 
thnuivc p^ofiraphiquc <ir /’nac/<’am* 

(Leipzig, 1877-81); frirrnj/lpphhrhi' tfram- 
tnaiik (Leipzig, 1872); (ii'urltirhlr \vppptvn^ 
(Leipzig, 1877); IfcHphn itnd Mpthohph 
dvr AviUfptvr (l,<'ip/iig, 1887); and Tftv»(iuni9 
lASvrlpntwum ,Kifi/pti<tv<trnin (Leipzig, 1883- 
ill). He was the founder (1 803) of the Egyp- 
tologieal journal, S^^viiHvhrlft fiir Avpppiwvhf) 
ptpravhc, 'Plie infliu'nee of Hrugstdi on modern 
Egyptology has been very great, (^msult Mas- 
pero, “Henry Tlrngseh/* in i^mtth/tnnhn 
Hitmi Annual ll^'p^n't, isno, pp. (107 ■072 (Wash- 

iiigiott, 1808). 

BB.tJ’TIL, hrvL HmNttUMi, Count von (1700- 
(13). Prime Mmisitw of Augustus III of tkdaml 
luul Saxony, lie was born ncsir VVelHi«‘nftd«, 
in Thuringia. IU« attractive porsoimlUy and 
courtly addrena won him (he favor of Augustus 
1 1 amh aftiT Augustus’ death, that of his son. 
KupicIJy jiaHHing, through various grades of 
olllcu, he hia^arue Prime Minihior In .17'td and, 

obtaining COnipIetO eenirot nf tUo govelMUlieut, 

held It tin hirt death* Ayariee was bin ,‘;iii<ling 
niotivts and to gratify this |wiHHi<m In- bunh'oed 
the eouuU’y with tax(% wrcwkinl tlie trpasury* 
soHoltml brit»‘S, approprialisl ostab^s, amt 
gras)H^d the iueoitu^ of nuniherless oflh^s. Ho 
Hurroundod tlm weak Augustus with and 

wmdo him absolutely pliable to his will. 
made him osteutatious and iiniMdled Idm io 
outdo all others, e\i*n I he King, in magnitleenw. 
In his foreign poliev he wa -. vuelllating ntnl luer- 
CHjnaryi 'i*he demorali/ation of the Sn\o}t iifmy. 
Has unwisa allianm* with Austriia and the dis'^ 
astor at I^irim (u.v.) imiy ht? nttribiiU'd lo 
llrdhl’s oourse during the wart- of Eifib rieK, 
King and Minister ftou to Wtirsau a Bit (he lo;* 
of the Haxon ngmy In 175(L Both eame Uuk 
to Dresden when p»‘aee wum tnude af nuls‘rts’ 
burg, and Imth dnal ihere in (Kdola^r, 17(13* 
(loruAuti *rwstL /e'hea *h;x f/nifVa rna BrUhl 
Mi'hH befell, I7db (H L and Krielvjt, </ra/ mu 
I>ruh! iniif mne illtnu, (Berltn, BUM. 

BKUHNS, hroon^, Kaui, CiiiUHrtAV ( I,*<rm • 


81). A Oerman astronomer, born in Plbn (Hol- 
stein). He studied praetieal UKwlmuies, in 1852 
was appointed an assistant in Hu‘ Ihudin Obser- 
vatory, and in 185!) bceanu* a lee(,un*r at the 
university. In 18(10 he was appointed pvof(‘SHor 
of astronomy and director of the <d)S(‘rviiiory at 
the University of Leipzig. Ib‘ disf‘overed six 
eomots, in 18(>3 organiz<‘d the nud.eorologieal 
service of Saxony, and in 1878 established in 
Leipzig one of the llrst (hwman hunMius for the 
publication of ^Y<‘ather fon'easts (later trans- 
ferred to C’hemnitz). His ]>ubli(‘ations include 
many cont ributious to ]a‘ri(»<lieals and r<‘ports, 
J)w * aatronoinm'hr Htrahlnihirvhuuff in ihrrr 
hiftioriavltvn PJntivivkvlunp (1801), au i*xei‘ll(Mit 
biography (1800) of d. F. Kueke ((|.v,), the 
Berlin astnmomer, and a n<AV manual of h^go- 
rithms to seven places of decimals {8th t‘d., 
1000 ). 

BKtTOCN, Sru. The htuir; th<‘ king’s iu<»ssen- 
ger in The Histarp of Rvpnard thv Fo.r^ who 
Hp(H)dH with Rt'ynnird to his own diseoniOitire. 
See nKVNAUn thk Fox. 

BRiriS, or BRtJEYS, T*KTP;!t m. See 

BttlTXR. 

BRUISE (OF. hruiitei\ Fr. hrisvr, AS. brpitan^ 
U> break, bruise), or Oo.ntbsion. Au injury \\\^ 
flieted by a blow or siuldeu presHuro, in whiih 
tlm skin is not newssarily broken. Both tm*ms, 
and espeeially the latter, are muployed in sur- 
gery to include Htieli injuries in their whlest 
ra«ge» from a black eye to a thoroughly erush«*d 
luuHH of muscle. In the slighter forttis of (his 
injury^ as iti onllnary simple bnii-'cs, theri‘ is 
no tearing, but only a eoncushion of (lu^ tisH\u‘H, 
the utanost ilamngo Isdug the rupture of a 
few small blood vess«‘l«» which occasimH the ilU- 
eoloraiion always ohs<*rved In these cases. In 
more w*ven\ contusions the subjaciUii siruetures 
-"'inusi^Ies, conneetivi* tissuct vosHels, tde* are 
more or less rupttiroiL and in c‘\treme eases are 
thgrouglily cruslnwl and often Iswoim) gangren- 
ous. The tpmntity of UUshI that Is extmvnHahHl 
mahily depends upon the sUe and nundier of 
the ruptured bloo<l vessels, hut partly also oti 
tlie nature ot the tissuos Injured. Thus a lax 
tissue, as that of the eyelids, favors the e?<ieii|^»fj 
of bItifKl Into tin* surrounding parts, The mimt 
eharaetijrlsiie signs of a rt^eent ismitmiou are 
nmra or hiw shock (ipv.), pain, swelling, and 
dlsaolorat Ion of tlm surfaiH* from etru.sHl hhanL 
(Hw* E(*oi!VMOHts.l There is nothing spisdal 
hi the ehariwder of the hut it h worthy 

of mdiee (hat it Is most severely felt In in-* 
juries of sfH*cial part^^--as the testes* tlw* hreaat,H, 
ami the larger joints, which are <»ften followed 
hy r<‘markatdo gimeral depreM.itm, fun(nc-*». Iosa 
of inuHculnr povk^r, and naiuca. Tin* immediate 
tsiln fotlowil^f the hhnv is siUM'ivde*! by a fe4*L 
tng of numlmes4, uhich after a varying time. 
Uni»"'S the part is killed, gives plaw |'i» a Innivy, 
aching pain. .\lt hough notoc dcprc-iuon may lie 
oh>»erved immediafely aft»*r the mllictbm of the 
hhnv, swelling «d' the part^ rapiidy ftdl(»vvs, 
III bx HUeh jm the eyidhhi, (In* .avidliicf is 

often cfiU'^ideniilde. .and may remain Lu* a \\e*k 
or more, hut in other jmri-s B mumlly ^uth tides 
in (wo or (hrot* da vs, The dir;eott»rotion 
nueeessively (hrotmh the variatif»rt;« l♦*d, pnr’ 
|de, black. *frec«* and yellow. H b due to Ho* 
etfused bltuKl and (In* elmngt*8 ivhieh .'♦ub'*fHMeiitly 
take piact* in it. The (tuld parf of the hlom! and 
Ute etdorless eorpnsi*h*s are reubsMils'd in the 
pr#«*esM of repair, but (he red eorpuadea are left 
iMdund. and if Is the trust dornmtion of their 
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haemoglobin into haematoidin which brings about 
the characteristic color changes. 

As a result of contusion we may have a hsema- 
toma, or blood tumor, sloughing of a part, septic 
infection of the extravasated blood or abscess, in- 
flammation of special structures, as nerve trunks, 
synovial mcjtibranos of joints, tendon sheaths, 
the i)criosteuin of bone, etc. It seems fairly 
ccrtiiin that tumors, malignant and benign, 
may l)e stimulated to growth from a contusion. 
The treatment of contusion consists in stimu- 
lating measures to combat sliock when present; 
locally rest and elevation of the parts are in- 
dicated, together with moist and cold or hot 
applications in tlu^ first stage to allay pain and 
inllainmation. When inllamiiiation'^ has sub- 
sided, massage and stimulating applications 
should b(* employ(‘d to hasten absorption of the 
effuHc^d blood produc^ts. 

BBtiLIi, brnl, Fcnaz (1846-1907). An Aus- 
trian ])ianist and eomf>()ser, born in Prossnitz, 
Moravia. Ibi studied th(‘ ])iauoforte under Ep- 
stein, and composition under llufinatscha and 
Dessoir, and a])p(‘ar(‘d in concerts in Vienna and 
London witli success. 1 1 is works for the orchestra 
have giv<‘n him fame as a <joinposcr, and he has 
also written cliamber music and several operas, 
which have, taken a place in th(‘ modern reper- 
fory. ^riiesc iiudiuh* />(7,s‘ (joldane J\r(iu!S (Berlin, 
1875), his hest-kiiowii work; Dvr Landfricde 
(1877); Kihtigin Mnrivtfv (Munich, 1888); 
Das stvhicnn) liens (Vienna, 1888), and tlie 
comic opera Dvr llvftar (1898). lie also wrote 
a symphony; thr(‘e seremades for orchestra; 
three ov<‘rtures {Macbeth, Jni Waldo, Pathc- 
tiquo) ; a conc<wto for violin; two concertos for 
})iano; a rhai)Hody for piano and orchestra, four 
suites for piano; three somitas for violin and 
jtiano; one sonata for ’cello and piano; a trio; 
many excellent comj)ositions for piano, songs, 
and ehonises. 

BKttliOFP, hry'ldf, Kakl I'AVi.ovrTOii (1709- 
1852). A Russian painter, horn in Rt. Peters- 
burg. He was one of a family of artists do- 
sc(*n<led from a French refugee and <iarly showed 
such pror!iia<^ that lu* was sent to fta'ly with his 
brother to study. One of his host-known works, 
executed while* then*, is “Pomf)eii” (1838), 
now in the Museum Alexander III, at St. Peters- 
burg. Aft(*r leaving Italy he visited Greece, 
Ttirkey, and the Holy Laud, and on his return 
U) Russia s<*<tle<l in Moscow. Afterward he 
resi(l(‘(l in St. Betershurg, when*- he was profcH^sor 
at the Acad(‘iny and the mast<*.r of many puj)ilH. 
He y»aint<‘d yxirtraits, genre secnes, a few his- 
torical Hiihjccis like “The Murder of Inez de 
Gastro” (ilermilage, St. P(‘t(*rshurg) ; some 
frescoes in tlie catliedral of St. Isaae, and 
many religious y>ic1ures. Num(*roiis (‘xamples 
of iVis works are to lx* found in the museums of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, (’onsiilt his bio- 
graphy by Dohbertrt (St. Petersburg, 1871). 

BBtJHAIBB, brv'mAr' (Fr. from Lat. 
hriiMa, winter), '‘riic! second month in the R(‘- 
publiean eaU'iidar of France, ft ext<*iide<l from 
Oeloher 22 to Novt*nil)er *20 in tlie years I -If! 
and V-VUI; from OcUiber 23 to November 21 
hi the years IV, Vlll XI, XIII and XIV; and 
from ()etob<*r 24 to NovemVM*r 22 in the year 
XI 1. The eelehrat<*d 18th Brumaire of the year 
VUI, which wttn(*Hse<l the overthrow of the 
Directory and the (*l(*vation of Xa|Hfl(*on as First 
(kmsnl, corresponds with Nov. 9, 1799, of the 
Gregorian Calendar. See (Ui,kni>ak; Fkance. 

BBTTMEli, brti'mol, Anton. One of the most 
Voi.. IV.— 5 


important music masters of the school of the 
Netherlands, a pupil of Okeghem. Of his life 
absolutely nothing is known beyond the single 
fact that in 1505 he changed his residence from 
Lyon to Ferrara, lie wrote exclusively sacred 
works, masses, motets, and magnificats, many 
of which were printed between 1503 and 1539. 
Numerous manuscripts arc scattered in the 
libraries of Romo, Milan, Bologna, Basel, 
Vienna, and Munich. 

BBTJMIDI, br<5b-me'dc, Constantine (1805- 
80). An Italian decorative painter, active 
chiefly in America. lie was born in Rome, where 
he studied painting, becoming a meinher of the 
Academy of St. Luke at the age of 13. Ho 
painted fn'seoea in the Vatican under Gregory 
XVI, Ixisides adorning other palaces of his 
native city. When Rome was occupied by the 
French in 1849, he came to America and was 
naturalized in the United States in 1852. 
The first frescoes painted liere, those of tlie 
Capitol at Washington, begun in 1859, wc're 
the work of his iiand. They reyiresent '‘Tlic 
Apotheosis of Washington” and various scones 
from Amori(*an history, in addition to work of 
an allegorical character. He also decorated 
churches in Philadelphia, in the city of Mexico 
(1852), and died in Washington. From a 
purely decorative* point of vie'w, the work of 
Brumidi and his Italian assistants is tolerable, 
and better than an^dhing else of the kind ever 
done at that time in the country. But his 
workmanship is indifierent, his fibres devoid 
of content. 

BBTJHGiffAGEM. A corruption of the name 
of Birmingham (q.v.), England. Of the many 
ways of spelling the name of this city, the oldest 
is that given in Domesday ‘Hook, viz., Birminge- 
ham. Tins was corrupted into Brummagem, a 
term which has become synonymous with worth- 
less wares having a glittiTing exterior, since 
various kinds of cheap sham ware, especially 
jewelrv, are manufactured in Birmingham. 

BBTJMMAGEIU: JOE. A name contemptu- 
ously given by his political opponents to the 
Rt. Hon. .Joseph Chamberlain. 

BBTJM'MEELL, Geobgr Bryan (1778-1840). 
An Englishman of wealth and fashion, called 
‘^Beau Brummell.” He was born iu London, 
son of l^rd North’s private swreLary, and was 
celebrated as an exipiisite ev(*n at Eton and 
during a short stay at (Iriel, Oxford. He be- 
came an intimate com]>anion of the Prince of 
Wales, afterward Gt*orge TV, and was looked 
upon as the “glass of fashion and the mold of 
form.” For many years lie wiis r(‘giird(*d by 
the court society as an oraede upon all matt(*rs 
of dress ami (*tiquette. While his fortune histe<l, 
or the Prince, of Wales furnished the means, he 
kept an elegant establishment in fjondon; hut 
lie Jinnlly lost his royal friends, l>eoanie poor, 
gambled ' recklessly, fled from his creditors In 
1816, and di(‘d in the Asylum .du Bon Sauveur, 
a hospital for tlie mendicant insane, in (lacn, 
Frnne^N where he had been Briiish Oonsul in 
1830- -32. Bulwer’s Pelham is said to be founded 
on BrurntmilPs life. Consult .J(*Hse, lAfc of 
Ocorge UrunnincU, Dsq. (new ed., Tjondoti, 1885) ; 
and Boutet de Monvol, Jieau Jirummcll and his 
Timcjt (ib., 1008). 

BBXJNANBTTBH, brdT/naii-bnrK. The scene 
of A^thclstan’s victoi 7 over the Scotch and Irish 
in 937. Tlie battle, which probably took place 
in some part of Northumbria, is eel(»brate(l in 
a ballad in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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BBTOCK, hrmy^, Richabd FsANgois Phi- 
lippe (1729-1803). A distinguished French 
classical scholar, horn in Strassburg, Dec. 80, 
1729. He was educated under the Jesuits in 
Paris, but abandoned his studies^ and for some 
time was engaged as a military commissary 
during the Seven 'i'ears^ War. A professor in. 
Giessen, with whom Brunck happened to lodge 
while the army was in winter quarters, revived 
in him the love of classical studios, so that on 
his return to Strassburg ho dovot(‘d all his spare 
time to Greek, and soon distinguished himself 
as an able but audacious critic and emendator. 
His belief that all inaccuracies in ancient Greek 
writings wei'o introduced by copyists often led 
him astray, in that ho “emend<Kl’' texts without 
regard to the manuscript tradition; but, in 
spite of this, be did good Siuvico to Gr<‘ek 
literatures 

His first work, Analecta tVfcrion Pociaruni 
OrcDGorum (1772-70), an edition, in 3 vols,, 
of epigrams from th<‘ Greek Anthology, the 
Bucolic poets, and Oallimacluis, was followed by 
editions of Anacreon (1778 -80), Apollonius 
Bhodius (1780), Aristopliam^s, with Latin trans- 
lation (1781-83), <?uouuc Boots (1784), Vergil 
(1785), Sloven plays of Muri]>ides, and vSophoeJoH, 
with Latin translation (1780-89). The^ last of 
those established a new’ era in the critieism of 
the ti’agie. writers. The <mtbri*ak of the Frenclk 
Itcvolution intmTupt<‘d Brunck’s studies. Ho 
ardently attached himsidf to the i)Oi>ular side. 
Luring the Ri'igii of Terror he was imprirtoiuHl 
at Ih‘Han<*on, hut was liherat<‘d aftt‘r the dowu- 
faJl of llohesiuerre. His means, howervur, had 
been HO much reductul that h<i was compellwl to 
sell his valuable library. From this time ( IHOl) 
he turne<l his attention from^ Greek to I,.atin 
literature and published editions of Vergil 
(1785), PlHutUH (1788), and Tareiuw (1797). 
Ho died June 12, 1803. 

BBtriSTDISIUM:, or BBirNDHSIUM. Boo 
BBmniHL 

BBXTHB, brvu, Makib Ahne 

(1703-1815). A Krciich marshal of the First 
Kmpire, horn at BriveH-la-GHillarde. lU) bev 
came a jourtialist and a pariieipunt In Wm Bnvo- 
luiionnry movement, taking pert with Danttui 
(q.v.) in the estahlisUmeut of the (U^rdeliers 
Gluh, After the eoiuiuest of Belgium ho was 
sent as civil eominiHsitmer to that ctmniry, but 
seen cnb^rinl ilio military aervleiu In 17U0 Iw 
was in ih<' army of Italy, where his abilities a<i- 
vanwHl Iiim to the rank of division mmerfil. 
In 1798 hes was sent t<» <»rgaui/<' the Ifelvotia 
Bepuhlie, and after neeompHshing his rnlssioa 
was appointed to command Hs* army of IluL 
knd, wlu‘re ho enhane(*<l his military r<*pu- 
tation* Ju Miq)temb<*r ami October, 1799 , ho 
the Mufrllsh and Uusstau forees, and 
OOmpelled the Duke of Vork. ciunumndiT »»f lt»e 
allied nrmlc.'s to amnle to flu- huiiiiliriting ra- 
idtuIuHon of Alkmnar. Aflcr 4lis< ingui-:hing 
himsrlf in l.:i VemU''*^ nml ;.ul»-<,**iuenny in Duly, 
he was wnt on a mission io Hu* Suldinn* Foii«% 
In 18U4 he was made a niar 'liel, sml Hie l.e'»ion 
of tTonor was conferred upon him. Vs (*oven«>r- 
General of the llsnsti fo\\n.» be 'ubdut**! Kwvdislj 
Pomeratda. In 1814 Brune irniisferreil hin alle- 
ginruH* to Ismis Will but became again ft par- 
tisan of Napoleon. He wim iminb red by a B<»y- 
alist inol> at Avignon, Aug. 2. tsi.», 

BBtTNBAtr, brtl'mA Aunfcw (1867 ). 

A Vn'iM'h eoniposer. He wim horn in Paris, 
March 3, 1H57. He entered the Bari* <VmHerva 
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tory in 1873, where ho studied under Fran- 
chomme ('cello), Savard (harmony), and Masse- 
net (composition). In 1881 he won the Prkc do 
Home witli his eantata 8t, Genevieve, His first 
opera, K6rim, was given in 1887, a second one, 
Le in 1892. He won a real and lasting suc- 
cess with his next work, Uattaque du moulin^ in 
1893, which made the round of the German 
opera liouscs, and was also heard at tlui Metro- 
politan Opera House in Now York (1910). 
Me^sidor (text by Zola, 1807), Ouragan (1901), 
and h^mfarit roi (1905) met with little succeRS. 
For two other operas, Snis A/irouiin and ha 
favto dc Vahbd litoutrh i)oth performed in 1907, 
Bruneau wrote his owui text. He also wrott> 
a Ho<iuiem, two ooneert overtures, and the sym- 
phonic poems, La bcUo au /)oiH doraia/if an<l 
Peni/icsitea, whieh are freipumtly heard. Bru- 
lu'au also n(‘ti‘d as eritic for several Paris jour- 
nals and won <iistincti(>n as a writ(*r on music. 
He publisluMl J/un/qne do Ptmie ct 
fran<:aiSf M unique dliier et do dcwwm, 
mmique frane(iift(\ and Lft munique runmi 
sult A. Hervey, A //rod lirunouu (London, 1907). 

BBtTHBI, brod-n'F. The most imporiatit 
towui of the state of the same nanu' in British 
Borneo, situated on the north e<x»st of Uie is- 
laiul, al>ove the mouth of the riv<*r of Brunei 
(Map: Hast Indies, D 4). H is built partly over 
the water and is <‘xeecdingly unht'ulthful. Ther«^ 
is somt‘ trade with Hingapons and there is 
railway communieation with the interior. Pop. 
(est.),* 19,000. 

BBUKEL', fMAMnAiu) KiNmam (I80<hd9). 
An <miiiiient MngHsli eie;im*tM'. ion of Sir Mam 
Isambard Brunei. Ho was iMirn in PortHtnouih 
and WHS (Hlueated at the (hdl^g«^ Henri Quatro* 
in Paris. His first priw'tieal engim^f^riag work 
WA« under his father, th<*» etigagt^l in wumiruet- 
ing tht* Thimu's Tunnel. Brunei esrly the 

designing of hridgt‘s, and several suspenshm 
bridges were built from his plana. He is best 
known, iKjrluips, as Urn dt^si^ter and eivil on* 
ginet^r of tin* (hx(U Wontornt 1838, the first 
hteaiusbip built for regular tr.iU‘>;»Hantie set*. 

\ice; of the <!mU 1H'|.», tie* iilMt 'HwaU 

screw sbutmer? tuul t»f tlie (/rmt Pastorn^ 1838. 
for many years the larg*‘st vesstd in the world, 
fn lH3:f Brunei wtm «ppolut4*d chief eugiueer 
to tb« Great Westorn Uailaay, amt di'slgned 
and etumtructiHl the tunnels, hriil*'***. vladueta, 
ami arches for this Hue and it.i brambe;*, giv- 
ing ilie r<Mul a gauge of 7 find, lie desired 
many docks ni Huglish seafK^rts, Inetuding those 
of Monkvvearmouth, Plymowttu BriUm Ferry, 
itml Milford ILuen. lit 1842 he was emphjyed 
by the government to ormsirttot tho Hungi^rford 
susptumion lirldgt' aerttss tlH> Tham»»s at ilmrlng 
CroH.s, i.ondoft. Ill IH50 43 const met f*d the 
works of ilie Tuscan {Hirtkm of the Sardbiiau 
railway system. 

BBUNKL, N?u M.\tto f 17U9 18U>). 

An Kiigltsh engineer, who eonM^rmdis^I the 
Thames Tunnel, He wtu born nt Haequeville, 
near tHs^ws, France, He early showed an in- 
rlination f»»r meehnnics, preferring the study of 
the 4 *\»ct sidenei s to the cbiwi^ie^. After hmvtng 
sehoul be w’rveil in the French navy f**r 
yeuf’*. nml iii 1793, fimt'fl to lertv*' Fisnee on 
4ieiMinttt of his political opinions, he cattie H* 
Anierieiu He setHed in New Vork as ei^il en 
gim^r sml arehlH^ct. and was lo ft iium* 

R'r of imimrtsnt surveys, including that of a 
esnni Is^twevni Lake Uhnnipfnin ««4 Hie Ifudsnn 
kivvr. He imqmivd a w't of ptsim for Hm 
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Capitol in Waahinffton, which, while accepted, 
could not be carried out on account of the ex- 
pense involved; he also designed and constructed 
the Bowery Theatre in New York, which was 
burnt in 1821. He was appointed chief engineer 
of New York and prepared plans for the de- 
f<'nses of the city. He went to England in 
1799 and there made a number of inventions. 
His method for making ships’ blocks was ac- 
quired by the English government and resulted 
in the saving of much moiioy. He also invented 
other wood-working macliinery, as well as ma- 
cluiios for making shoos, knitting, and other 
nioohanical and manufacturing processes. His 
most noteworthy achiovomciit was the Thames 
Tunnel, wiiose construction was commenced on 
])lans devised by Bruntd in 1825. In spite of 
many disasters "this work was successfully car- 
ried through, and the tunnel was opened in 
1843. Tlio strain, however, proved too much for 
his health, and he survived the completion of the 
work but a few years. 

BBTJNELLESCHI, brd()'nriMS8'k^, or BBIT- 
NELLBSCO, EiiJVPO (0.1377-1448). The 
founder of RenaiHsanoe architecture. He was 
born in Florence, and first loarnod the art of a 
goldsmith; next, that of a scul])tor; and finally, 
ar(*hit(H‘tuve. He competed in 1401 for the 
bronze doors of the baptistc^ry of Klorence, but 
was vaiKiuisbed in the famous conti^st by Ghi- 
berti (q.v.) ; the pan<‘l of the ‘SSacrifiee of 
Isaae,,” wliicU he presented, is preserved. He 
was a realist in scnljiture, as is shown, among 
other works, by his Orucifix. His goldsmith’s 
work was goocl and somewhat akin to Gothic 
work; witness his share in the altar front in 
the Opera del Hiiomo. Having decided to study 
arehit(‘etnve and ancient ruins, he went to Rome 
wdtli his young friend, IXmatello (q.v.), who 
became afterward the leader in Renaissance 
sculpture. His residence in Rome during the 
gT<‘ater part of the years between 1401 and 1417 
w*as largely spent in studying, drawing, and 
ini’asuring the an e. lent Roman buildings, many 
of which were then in comparatively good pre- 
servation, before the vandalism of the Renais- 
saiiec had begun. In tliese studies he seems to 
have sought to master the Roman systems of 
wnstnietion and the secrets of the grandeur 
and b(^a\ity of the Roman style in order rather to 
introduce th('.sc! qualities into the architecture of 
his day, than to Inaugurate a textual revival 
or Toprodiie.tion of Roman forms. In 1417 ho 
returned to Elorell(^e as his iiennanent residenec, 
and when it was to conqiletcj the 

Gothic cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore by 
tlie constnietion of tluj dome, be was one of tbo 
famous arcliit(u*.tR wlio presented models in tho 
com]>etition. Brunelleschi was able to demon- 
strate not only how d(»feetive all the other 
proposed domes were, but that his own was tho 
only solution. He was at first hampered by 
Ghiberti, a great sc\ili)tor but an incompetent 
arcdiitect, who was associated with him, b\it he 
soon b(‘eame sole dir(H*.tor. Brune.llesehi’s dome 
was epoch-making — an octagonal doxible-shell 
dome, crowned by a lantern, and measuring 
l.'IORj feet in internal diameter. Begun in 
1420,"it xvns completed in 14(11, from his designs. 
It was the greni,(‘Ht feat of mechanical skill then 
ati<‘mpt<»d in Italy. At almost the same time 
Bnintdhwhi begaJi the church of ffan lx»rensBO 
(1420), for which he adopied a modification 
of the linsiliea (q.v.) type, with domical vault- 
ing oviT the. sidt‘ aiHl<*s and a pendeiitive dome 


over the crossing. Two dome-vaulted sacristies 
at the east end were the only portion completed 
before his death, but his design was followed 
in the final edifice. Much later, in 1436, he com- 
menced another basilica, Santo Spirito, which 
he did not have the opportunity to carry out. 
But the gem of his art, in which both conception 
and execution were his, is the Pazzi Chapel in 
the court of the church of Santa Croce (1429), 
in the form of an ohlong hall surmounted by a 
dome, with a rectangular domed apse and a 
charming vestibule with dome and tunnel vault. 
The second cloister of Santa Croce, the Badia 
at Picsole, the Loggia degli Innoeenti, the Pa- 
lazzo cli Parte Guelfa, are proofs of his leader- 
ship in Florentine architocturc up to the time 
of his death. His final masterpiece, begun in 
1444, was the Pitti Palace, the most impres- 
sive and ruggedly majestic of Italian palaces. 
In its present form it shows many later addi- 
tions to the original design, but preserves its 
aspect of colossal scale and power. Brunel- 
leschi trained several great architects who took 
up the work and carried it forward; chief of 
them was Michclozzi (q.v.). For his biography 
consult: Mauetti, edited by Moreni (Florence, 
1812) ; Fabriezy (Stuttgart, 1872) ; Scott (Lon- 
don, 1901) ; Baxter (New York, 1901). Consult 
also Anderson, ArohitecturG of the Renaissance 
in 7 tally (London, 190()). 

BRTJ^ELOOO. A baron in the suite of King 
Agramant, in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. He is 
a lying dwarf, whom Bradamant outwits, and 
Agramant himself finally bangs, despite the 
interference of tho enchantress, Marphisa. The 
character also occurs in Boiardo’s Orlando In- 
namorato. 

BRXT'HER, Laweenoe (1856- ). An 

American entomologist, bom at Catasaqua, Pa. 
Ho graduated at the University of Nebraska, 
became an assistant on the United States Ento- 
mological Commission in 1880, was field agent 
for the United States D(*partment of Agricul- 
ture at the University of Nebraska in 1888, and 
in Argentina in 1897-98. At the University of 
Nebraska he became instructor in entomology 
in 1890 and professor in 1895- He is autlior 
of The Destructive hooust of Argentina (2 re- 
ports, 1898 and 1900) ; Locusts of Paraguay 
{ 1900 ) ; South A mcrican Tetrigidw (1012), and 
is joint author of a New Klcmeniary Agriculiure 
(Oih ed., 1911). 

BRUNET, br^ji'n#.', Jacqxtes Citablks (1780- 
1867). A French bibliographer, born in Paris, 
lie published a supplement to Duclos’s Diction- 
Ttairo hibliographiquc dcs liores ram ( 1790) , and 
in 1810 a widely used Manuel du lihrairo et de 
Vamateur dcs livres (3 vols.; 6th od., 6 vols., 
1860-65 ; cd., with 3 suppltmental vols., by 
Heschamps and Brunet, 1870-80). His works 
also include, bcisidcs many (ixcollent eatalogm^s, 
Ifouvellcs rcohorohes bihliographiqucs pour ser- 
vir do supplcmeni au manucl (3 vols., 1834), 
and Rcoherchcs ct critique sur lea 6ditiona erigi- 
nales dc Rahelada (1852). 

BRUNETljjRE, br^in'tydi/, FERDiWATTn (1849- 
1906). The great(>Rt systematic critic of mod- 
ern Frtmc.b lit(‘rat\ire. Tie was born in Toulon; 
he studied there and in Paris, and first 
came into prominences in 1876 by critical work 
in the lieime dcs Dcua Mondes, a journal of 
which lie aftt'rward bxKjame tho editor (1896). 
In 1880 he was made professor of literature at 
tho Kcole Normale in Paris, in 1887 member 
of the Legion of Honor, and in 1893 lecturer 
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at the Sorbonne, and momber of the Academy. 
In 1897 he lectured in the UBitt‘d States and 
afterward attracted wddo attention tlirougii his 
increasing zeal for Homan Catholicism as op- 
posed to the tenets of the “intellectuels” of 
France. Like his contemporaries, J. K. lluys- 
mans, Paul Bour^jet, and George Moore, he 
found materialiHiii repeUant, and in a famous 
phrase spoke of ‘‘tiie bankruptcy of science.” 
His philoso])hieal point of view shifted from a 
materialistic to an idealistic pessimism. ^ His 
literary criticism shows an immense and minute 
learning, apparent objectivity, and an impres- 
sive logical syuth(‘sis, manifested in a style 
always keen and cutting, oitm sui)erciiiously 
contemptuous; for though outwardly imper- 
sonal, his criticism is in fact strongly preju- 
diced. Hence he is morii popular with the 
public than with his fellow eritics, who iind 
him mor(^ intent to “classify, weigh, and comi)arc 
than to enjoy or help others to enjoy” (Le- 
mattre). liis greatest wrvice to the stmly <>f 
literature has been to place the (dassioal and 
romantic periods in true. persptH‘tive witli the 
<iighteenth otmtury and the i)rc‘sent day. 
Througlumt he sees, with Taine, a natural evo- 
lution in literary tradition, although he accords 
greater play to individuality. Kven the- ”Natur- 
alists,” Zola, the Goneourts, and otln'.r of his 
]>et abominations, arc gnidginj^ly admits to 
iiave been of service in “drawing our writers 
from the cloudy munmilH <»f (dd-l.iim* romanti- 
cism to the hwel plains of reality.” Among his 
noteworthy works is his marvelously condensed 
Jifamrl dc Vhktoire do l<t, llttdraiure francoim 
(Paris, 1897; Kew York, 1890) ‘ Other impor- 
tant works art‘: l^Jmdutwn dcH (ivnros dam 
Vkifttniro do l(t lUUi'(itnr(\ vol. i (1890), a his- 
toty of criticism; hon du ilfddtro /rfltti- 

caw (1892); l/PUwlution de Ut p(dnk Ipnqm 
vn Franca au A7.V® sidolc (1894) ; and Ae ruman 
mturalisie (1889)* Volumes of essays are col- 
h‘cted uiuUt various titles, as NouvcUch qura- 
Horn dv critique (1890) ; HUtimra at littSratura 
(1884-89) ; fHudvft vrtUqucfi aur Vkiataira da la 
littHrature fraitcam (1880-4)8) ; OimnifH 
miquas (1901); Noumtu^e mmia ear la HMra- 
ture oonUmporaina ( 1904) . In the same y(^ar ho 
began the jjublication of a history of French 
literature between 1510 an<l IHJMi under the title 
Jliutoira da la HtHmtura francami alanniqua, in 
5 volH.; and in 11)05, he put forth his f^ur Ian 
ohmninH da la vroffanar. In 1909 he wr<»fe a 
careful study of lialsao (Kng. trans., Phila- 
dtdpliia. 1907). Gonsult the appreciation of 
Brun(»ti5re hv dules Lemattre in Man anniata- 
paraifut (1887 et seq.) ; Hawmt, Lan prutidn 
canvertin (Paris, 1990); Balmlit, fha Mantarn 
of Modem (Boston, 1912). 

BBHNFELS, brd7)nWs, OttO (1488-15.14)* 
A German pIivNli'inii and boitanlst, horn iu Maims* 
He h^muc i- mcinlsT of a Garthnsian com- 
munity near there, hut snbi«H|tiently turm^l 
I*^t«»stant, and w^us pastor in HUdnlwdni awl 
Neuenburg. lUtiniatidv h** abandoned hla pan- 
toml odlcc, siudit'd m«»dlci«e, and <19^1 a« a 
physician In Ikwn. lie has cftlb^ tha 
^‘Father of lU^tany”* heciiuso of bin (hmtrafapt 
iiVmtfftWiUcA, in which ho dcacrilwd the nntivn 
planta nf thTinmiy for the first time. Thia 
was tbo flff-t of the serie:’- ef “biU'halY* that Wi‘re 
tha <sharaoi**ri»4ir luWauical pubIu’;Gi4»n« *>f Ihe 
SIxiiHmih ei'titiiry. ilescnbing Ihe Ineal plani'* 
wlihmit any nifejnpf. at etassitiraiifnu and 
ohb^ wfthouf any botanical ter min* dog \ . Hi.-* 


works also include Herbarum Vivee Iconcn 
(1530 and 1539), and In Dinooridis Ilistoriam 
Plantar iitn Ccvtisniinia Adaptatio (1543). 

BRUSHES, brp'nyits', Jean (1891)- ). 

A French geographer. His publications include: 
PJtude dc i/coqraphie humainc — l/irriqatiofh 
conditions qaoqraphiqttcs, sen modas at son or- 
(/unisali<ni dans la Pdninsulc Jh^riqua et dans 
rAjriqita dn Xord (1902); Ini pcogvtiphia hih 
}nitin>\ vssai de classification positivCy principles 
ct cdccmplas (2d ed., 1912), with 272 drawings 
and maps; Peunion ct Orausamant dc dapreS' 
sions puis aonihlanient ct disparition ram vac 
rctiion dc 7nomdro resist anae (1912). 

BRTTNHIL^EA, or BRTTETHILBIS (<‘.550- 
913). <^u(‘<m of Au.strasia and the (laughter 

of Athanagild, King of the Visigoths. Hrun* 
hilda was wedd(‘d to Sigibert I of Austmsia, 
while her siHl(‘r, (Jalswintha, In'CHiiie the wife of 
Sigibert'ft brother, C’hilperie, King of NTcmstria. 
Fr(*degunda ((pv.), tin* former concubine of 
Ohi2p<‘ric, soon r<‘<*ov<»rcd her ascemleiuy over 
the King and caused Galswintha to be murdert'd 
in 597. Brunhilda determined to avenge her- 
self on Fr(‘(legunda, and the annals of tlu^ lu'Xt 
half century in Gaul are jhlliHi with tht‘ bhanly 
deeds provcJked by tlu* enmity of the two women. 
Brunhilda and her husband W(^re at 

first, until Rigihert was murd(wed in 575 at the 
instigation of Kredegunda. Brunhilda hi*rsclf 
was eaptured by Cbilperie, but her la^auiy 
gained over Merovig, the sou of (liilperic, who 
made hm* his wife and atfsist(‘d her to escap**. 
l^Lwovig was put to deatli by his fatlnw, but 
Brunhilda returned to Austmsia and !*i>\arw'i\ 
in the name of her son, C’hidcbcri L Mur- 
ders and wars continued, however, as bmg 
as Brunhilda was alive, for sb<^ (‘xcrciwHl Un^ 
r<*al pow’(‘r iu tlio kingdom, in the name of her 
mm aud grandson* Finally, the armies of Ana* 
triisia were overthrow'n in 91.1 by Clotaire IK son 
of Fredegunda; the aged Qumui was tak(*n cap- 
tive and for three days subJeeU'd to Insult and 
tortures then bound to a wild bormt and dragged 
to death. Brunhilda was la'autifuK acetuii- 
pllshed, devout, an aide ruler, a founder of 
churches, hospitals, and monasK'ries; but in her 
rcvtmge slie w‘as implnejilde, and the wars %vhlch 
slie brought almut undermined the po\Vi»r of the 
Merovingians. (Consult Kurth: **f*a Be itm Hr tine* 
Irnut” in the Harm' thn V 9 e«<fo«.v histmiques^ 
vol. xxvi (1871). Another HarstunUA is the 
heroine of the Norsf* legend of Higiircl or Hieg^ 
friiKl, traces of which are found in the Xihrlun* 
ganlmU In the earliest vefsionH she Is a Valkyr in 
and is rescued from a r«K‘ky p'Mt ^nrrianidi-d 
by flames, on whieb she lies in .‘m‘)».MiL d b rp. 
by Sigurd, who Wrs her otT iiml nmrric. her, 
but, under the Influence of soreery. for**rtU«vt her. 
In hi‘r fi'jilou i Bnmhihhi entwes him <** hi* 
inurderi'd and imnndafes lierseU on In i tun'*»Ml 
pyre, she was mud** a <|in*t‘n of super 

imman strength, wdto was won (»nl> by inagie 
power! but in this guise she pbiytd only a minor 
part* (Consult Gilder-ileeve* **Hrutdiild»i. in Ke 

r l and Kiferatnre” in Uiniarn Phdof^tqy (vol. 
pp. IU3 :i7l, rhicago* 1999). S**e Stim 

BET7NI, hriVi'/n^. A long, irregulnr island 
wnitheft»4t of 'rasmunta, lying Hoiiih of Storm 
Hay ami lYKnlreiuiwteaiu GlutnneK Aren, M9 
square milcH, H is divided by a narrow isthmus 
info North and Stmili Brnni Islanils. The lat- 
ter 1ms a riwolvitig light *W» feet ahma 
l4*vel and eoniaiit'* coal mines. 
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BBTTMTI, JosKni Antoine. Soe Entrecas- 

TKAI7X. 

BRTTNI, Leonardo (13G0-1444). An Italian 
huniaiiist, born at Arezzo, and hence styled 
“Aretino.” lie was one of the most learned 
men who nourished during the epoch of the 
revival of (Jre<*k learning in Italy. He first 
studiiid law in Florence and Ravenna, hut after- 
ward turni'd his attention to classical literature. 
In Rome he was papal secr<‘tary under four 
J^opes, and in H14 attended John XXITI to 
the Council of Constance. On tlie deposition of 
that Hope he returned to Elorenco, where lus 
was of si‘rviee to tlu‘ Ri^jiublic in several im- 
portant matters. 11 is history of Florence 
( Strassburg, Hi 10) procured for him the rights 
of eitizenslii]), and in 1427 the Medici appointed 
him Chancellor of the J{(‘public. He aided in 
advancing the study of Greek literature mainly 
by his literal translations into Latin of Aris- 
totle, Plato, Demosthenes, Plutarch, and others. 
In addition to historical works, his JUpistolcB 
(vd. 1472) tir<* specially important, together 
with his livi's of Dante and Petrarch in Italian 
(1(172), For his linguistic ideas, consult 
Trahal/a, If^toria della <jram.mat\ea italiana 
(Padua, 1008) ; the Iliaiory 0 / I'lorcuce in 
Italian (Venice, ISOf)) ; ItiHory of (toths in 
Fuglish (London, 1.505) ; JAfe of Dante in Eng- 
lish by VVickstecd (Loudon, 1808). 

BBtllNriG (hrv'iiiK) PASS. A pass in the 
Swiss Alps, on tlu^ frontier liiu' between the 
cantons of IJerii and Obwahhm (Ma]): Switzer- 
land, 0 2). It lies at an altitude of about 3400 
f(‘(^t and is crossed by a road leading from 
Lucerne to Ilrienz, conHtruct(‘d in 1857--(12. 
Since 1880 a railroad lino through the. pass lias 
givim an (‘usy rout<‘ h(‘twoen Obwalden and the 
IJrienz valley of Bern. 

BBXJNIQuEL, brv'nfi'kfil (usually traced 
back to Qu(‘(‘ii llrunUilda or Brun(diaut). A 
])r(‘hiBtoric station in Xarn-ot-Garonne, France, 
wh<‘ro wer(‘ found in great abundance the pe- 
euliarly chipped stoinj implements characteristic 
of the Magdaltmian epoch of prehistoric areha’i- 
ology. Consult Mortillet, Lc prShiatorique 
(Ihiris, 1000). for numerous ri'ferences. 

BKTTN'LEES, Sir James (1810-02). A 
Scottish civil engin(‘<*r, born in Kelso. TL? stud- 
ied at Edinburgh University, in 1838 bw.ame 
assistant engin<‘(T in the building of the Bolton 
and Preston Railway, one of the first in Eng- 
land, and Hubse<iuoTitly assistant to Sir Jolui 
Hawkshaw on tlie Lancashire and Yorkshire 
systmu. Tic constructed the SSo Paulo Railway 
of Brazil, the Mont Oenis summit railway 
(1865), the Mers(‘y Railway, with the tunnel 
hi‘tw(‘en Birkenhead and Liverpwil, which was 
built in 1880 -SC), and in which Sir Douglas Fox 
was joint engineer, and the Avoinnouth docks 
for Bristol (1866-77). He was one of three en- 
gin(‘ers who r('])ortod in 1868 on a tunnel under 
thc^ English Channel, was president of the Insti- 
tution of (Jivil Engineers in 1882-83, and was 
knightiul in 1886. 

BKttNH, br\in (Ozi^eh bruno, OC^h. Slav. hru~ 
m/<i, mud, Slav. 6m, loam,' clay, whenci'i a sk*.- 
tion of Althrflnn still bears the name L*»hm- 
stiliti*, mud city). H'he capital of the Austrian 
<Jrownlan<l of Moravia, beautifully sitiiativl at 
the eonfluemu' of the Schwarzawa and the 
Viwittawa, at the foot of the Spielberg, in lat. 
41)® 12' N. and long, 16® 40' E., 81) miles by rail 
north of Vienna (Map: Austria, B 2). The 
iortiUcation^, which until 1860 surrounded the 


old town, have bemi converted into pleasant 
promenades and handsome boulevards. Among 
the most inter«‘sting buildings of Briinn are the 
catliedral of St. J'eter and St. Paul, built in 
the lifti^entli century; St. James’s Church, a 
Gothic odilice, with a tower over 300 fec't in 
height, magniiicent stained-glass windows, con- 
taining the tonil) of Count Radwit, tlie defender 
of the town in 1645 against the Swedes; the 
church of the Minorites, with handsome, froscoi*a; 
and the church of the Chipuchins, with the grave 
of tk)loni‘l Trmick. Among the notable secular 
buildings may be mentioned the Landhaus (tlie 
hall of the provincial Diet, opened in 1881), the 
Ratlnuis (loll), the Episcopal Palace, a mu- 
seum, and a handsome synagogue. At the sum- 
mit of the Sjiielherg stands the Citadel, once 
the prison in which tlie Pandoiir loader. Colonel 
Tronek, died in captivity in 1749, and where 
the Italian author, CVunt Silvio Fellico, was de- 
tained a prisoner from 1822 to 1830. Briinn 
is the, scat of a United States consular agent. 
The city’s alTairs are administered by a munici- 
pal council of 48 and an executive board of 11 
members. The city owns its watc^r works and 
operates gas and electric liglit plants. Briinn 
is one. of the most ini])ortant maim facturing 
cities in Austria-Hungary. It is particularly 
noted for its woolen industry. There are also 
mannfaetures of cotton, silk, leather, miiehinery, 
chemicals, beer, spirits, sugar, Hour, and hard- 
ware. Its railway facilities are excellent, and 
a steam tramway aeeommodat(‘s local trallic. 
Poj)., 1890, 94,500*; 1000, 108,900; 1910, 125,737. 

JIuttory, — Old Briinn dates back to the ninth 
century, though tli(‘ new town was founded 500 
years later. In 1278 Briinn Ix'eame a freii 
Tinperial city. Tlie city lias (‘xperieneed numer- 
ous fliegiMS, from the period of the Ilussiti* wars 
to the Austro- Prussian War of 1806; it with- 
stood the irimsitc’s in 1428, King George of 
Bohemia in 1407, the Rwetlisli General Torsten- 
Bon in 1045, the Prussians in 1742. 

BBUNET, riKiNRicn von (1822-D4). A Ger- 
man arehicologist, horn at Wiirlitz, in Anhalt. 
AftcT studying at the University of Bonn, as a 
jmpil of Wicker and Ritse.hl, he assist(‘d in tho 
work of the Gc*rmau Arehieological lnstitut(‘ at 
Rome (1843-53), He was lecturer on arclioe- 
ology at Bonn (1854-50), seori^tary of the 
Arehumlogical TustituL* at Rome (1856-65), and 
professor of andueology at the University of 
Munich (from 1865 until his death). He was 
the pioneer in the analysis of artistic Htyh‘. In 
addition to articles on Greek peintiug and Etrus- 
can art, contrihutiMl to philological and arehw- 
ological reviews, his publications include: Oe- 
ftehUditc dcr yricchiarhen Kilnsller (2d ed., 
1889) ; I riliari dclle vrne etninehCf /. Cfivlo 
troioo (1870); Orieohische 0 ottcridcala (189,3). 
Consult Sandys, A History of Claasival Scholar- 
aliip^ vol. iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

BBtTNNEMT, brdbn'ncn (Ger. well, min<‘tal 
spring). A village an<l port in tlu‘ (Canton of 
Schwyz, Switzerland, on the Lake of Lucerne, 
near *th(‘ mouth of the Muotta, at tlu^ soutli- 
easte.ni bend (Map: Switz<*rlanil, 0 2). The 
town has much of the. lake traflie., and also is a 
popular h(‘alth n^flort. Tt is celebrated in his- 
tory as tlie j)lace where the deputies of thc^ 
fori'st cantons laid the basis of the ITelvetiaii 
Republic after the battle of Morgarten. Pop., 
1900, 3200. 

BBITErNEB, Arnold William ( 1867- ). 

An AmDrioan arcbitoct, He was born in New 
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York and studied at the CScllcge of the City of 
New York and at the Massachusette Institute 
of Technology. For a time he was in the office 
of Gkjorgo B. Post, architect. Mt. Sinai Hospital 
and the Columbia School of Mines (New York), 
as well as important buildings in Cleveland and 
other cities, wore designed by him, and he was 
more recently selected as the architect for the 
new building of the Department of State, Wash- 
ington. He also drew city plans for Cleveland, 
Baltimore, and Rochester, N. Y. In 1002 he was 
a member of the Now York board of education, 
and in 1908-10 served on the city’s art com- 
mission; he helped to found the ArchiU'Ctural 
League, of which in 1903-04 be was president, 
and was chosen an Associate of the National 
Academy of Design, president of the New York 
chapter of the American Tustitute of Architt'cts 
(3909 and 1910), and a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters (1913). He is 
aiitlior of numerous magazine, articles and of 
Interior Dco.onition (1887; 1801). 

BRtTNNER, breWt'r, HKiiVRTorr (1840-1015). 

A (Herman jurist and legal historian of distlno- 
tion born at Wela, -Viustria. After studying at 
the University of Vi(mna he became a professor 
successively at Lemberg (1800), Prague (1870), 
Rtrasslmrg (1872) , and Berlin (1873). His con- 
tributions to the study of Frankish, Oerman, 
Nomian and Anglo-Norman law are of the first 
iniportauee und have given him high rank among 
legal historians. Ho was the first to dennon- 
atrato the influence cxercistHl by th(‘ primitive 
legal institutions of the Franks through the Nor- 
mans upon the Hugtish system of trial by jtiry. 
Among the. titles of hia works are: 
md liiqnifiitionft-hmccds dcr kmdinffiftchm ZHt 
(I860); Dio J^Jniatchung dcr flohwurgiriclic 
(1872); DcutBohe RcohUgaaohiohtc (1887-92); 
Fmohungen mr (toBoMohtc doB dmiUohrn %tnd 
frani^MBOhen ttcohis (1894) ; OrundzUgo dcr 
deitiftchen RoclitBgcBohiohto (1901; Sth ed., 1912), 

BRTTNNER, PlfenAftTUPT (1814-93), An 
Anstriaii KoTimii. Catholic theologian and author. 
fTo was born in Vicuna, studied there, and 
was ordained priest in 1838. Tn 1848 ho 
founded the kaihoUttOho Kirchmseitung, 

which ho edited until 1865, and from 1853 to 
1865 ho was innv<M*Mity preacher In Vienna. In 
1865 ho became apostolic proihonotary and pre- 
late of the papal houaeludd. In hl« writings he 
was didactic, militant, and volumiiioim. Among 
his Ultramontane polemics are a sittlro In verse, 
Der Nchcljungm hied (1845 ; 4th ed,, 1891), 
directed nj^lnst the TTrgoiians, and Ihr dmUttohe 
IHoh (2d ed., 1846). Mia (hmmwrrtr yirxHh- 
Imgvn md portift^^hc HohHftm at^peartnl In 1864- 
77 / For Ills biography, consult Hcheichcr (Vi- 
enna, 1888). 

BEXrira'BB’S GLANDS (after J. C. Bnm* 
ner, Oerman anatomist). Small glands of the 
(Mmiptunul fubiilnr vnrhdy (se<* (JtXNb) lying 
in the suhtinn-dus en:il of Hie duodenum. The 
iulmtar acini arc Iim*d wif h (*ohumi«r epithelium, 
which sccrides a senmn Ihdd, M'lu^ ducts piereo 
the riiuicularie tmteowe nn<l op<*rt upon the Hur- 
fnee of tin* tmieou^i lucmtirane lietween the villi. 

IVTKNTtNK. 

BEtlKNOW, hryn’^nA, Fim.nm, <\h^nt( 1797- 
1875), A Uussian diplomat, lH»rn in Drc^ttcn* 
Ho Htudied ut the University of Leipzig and 
antennl the dipl<mittiie service in 1818. He ttwik 
part in ctmgresseH of 'rroj»pau ancl T^tihaeh, 
aoisd for one year an Hi*creiarJ' to the Russian 
SSmiwasy frt rxmdon, attendM ihf^ Congress of 
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Verona, and then occupied for a timo a high 
office in St. Petersburg. In 1840 he was accred- 
ited Ambassador to London. After thu outbri'ak 
of the Crimean War he representeil Russia in 
Frankfort and, with Count Orlolf, was S(uit to the 
Congress of Paris in 1856. immediatedy aft.ct 
the treaty of peace had been concluded, he was 
sent on a special mission to Loiuion to repstab- 
lish friendly rehilioiis iK^tween the courts of 
Bt. Potcrsbiirg and BL James. He was after- 
ward appointed to the court of Pnissifi, hut in 
1858 ho returned to his old plaee in Ijondou. 
He repn^sented Rtmaia at the couferetuM'S in 
London in 1864 and 1871. In recognition of his 
services lie was made a count by tlui Czar in 
April, 1871. In 1874 ho reiircid to Darmstadt, 
where he died In the following year, 

BRUNO, br<^)^nA, Fiurro OronoANO (1648- 
3600). An Italian philosopher. He was horn 
at Nola (hcncc^ often called ‘The Nolan^*), in the 
Kingdom of Naples, and entered at an early age 
the Order of Dominicans; but later, when lie 
expressed doxibts in regard to Church doc- 
trines, ho was obligc'd to lice from his convent 
(c.1670). Henceforth his life was tin.Hi^tthHl by 
reason, of the theological and philo8ophi(‘al hos- 
tility ho aroused when^vi^r he stayed. He first 
went to Geneva, wk'rc ht‘ spent two years, then 
to Veniee, Pa<lua, Brescia, Milan. Genoa, Ton - 
lousis Paris, Tiondon, Oxford, Marburg, Witten- 
berg, ITague, Helmstadt, Frankfort-on-thc-Maln, 
?!!urich, Padua, and back to Venice, In many of 
these pla<‘.ea !io omipieil professorial chairs or 
dolivered conrsea' of lectures, ns in T<aihmms 
Paris, Oxfonl, WitleTil>c»r;r» and Hehnstadi, It 
was in Hnglanti, utnler the pn>t(‘etUin of th<i 
Fnmch Ambassador, that he <*ompnsed his most 
important works (1683-86), In Veni<M*, In 1692, 
lie was arrested by officers of the InciuisHlon 
and conveyed to Ilomo in 1593. Ho was flow 
subjected TOT wwett years to persemttlon i^nd iiti- 
prisoiiment in the vain hope that he woitltl re- 
cant; hut when all the endeavors of his enemies 
proved InoiFectual, Im was given ^ over to the 
civil authorities for final cnrn-cHon, with the 
miucKt that he “bo pnni thed li^rlHly as poss!« 
hlo and without bUM»d'dicd.” He told hie ]udgi*s 
that probably they fearod the »wt«men th<*y pro- 
nounced more than he. He <lled at the stake, 
Fob. 17, 1600. In 1889, nmler papal proti»s<L a 
mmuniimt was on the spot where he had 

met his iicatlu His published writings, of which 
the most valuable are composed in Italian, dls* 
play throughotit a strong, iwmL stw- 

ceptlhle of <lw‘p enthusinsm* and Iat»orl«g to 
atlaitt the tnitlu hu ovna dmr crweri> or, 
ing (%mv4’rs;iHniiM «.» \ .U Wednesdayt* Is im 
Hpology f*»r Hh* c'i»|M*rnican ;i itj^noiny;^ the Ifgae* 
<4o itriUt Uvntin trUmfnntf't or *H\puhtb>n <tf tH« 
Triumphant Hcjunt* (ran^. 1584), Is a fuiiirieat 
allt'gory in Hu' eiyh‘ of He* ttmcH. 

His grratcjit wTud;.'* are imdaphy^iniL such as 
tin* Ih'tla CftUBti, priwei/uV^ ed utut {*Hf 
Principle, amt the HneD and ihi awf 

nrwt. e momti UGf Hie Intlnlle, the Universe, 
ami IVorhIs’)- T’he thsdiitie ettunetated In 
Im pnuthelsfic and uiH ftcrlmpa insfdml hv timt 

of Nfetdiei of <*«?m who was de* 

cideiily \‘e« Hatimisth*, Jtrwtto Md 4 hai iMm 
is mUform withcHit mlterf AUd na a aplfit or 
smil Is ffutu, it can exist, otdy in mslerial l•nl- 
bwUmeni. There is an stMlfe, animnling the 
whole Uiiivers#'. which i:. Ui«f* **11** Uvirer bfiiHt 
with life in nil Ua inemhet*^. Thio all life t« 
fhui, also imlled nntura mtnrnnH, who iiMiii/eMti 
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himself in the visible world, or natura naturata. 

In Odd all the seeming inconsistencies of the 
sensible world are harmonized (comddentia- op- 
positorum ) , This thought of the oneness of the 
universe led Bruno to expand the Copemican 
view of astronomy, which in its founder’s though* 
regarded only the solar system, and to make it 
take in all creation, which is thus regarded as 
a system of innumerable worlds, each with its 
own sim, each having developed out of a primi- 
tive indofiniteness to its present form, and each 
destined to decay and dissolve. Every part of 
this universe is instinct with the life of the 
whole. The ultimate irreducible parts are called 
monads, which are eternal, both spiritual and 
corporeal ; and they are atoms, subject to mathe- 
matical laws on the corporeal side. 

In logic Bruno was an opponent of the Aristo- 
telian theory, as interpreted by the scholastics, 
and was an ardent champion of ‘%e Lullian 
art” (see Lully, Raymond), which he ^eiitly 
improved. He rejected the syllogism as yielding 
no new truth, and emphasized the necessity of 
studying things rather than analyzing concep- 
tions. 

Bruno’s philosophy, more or leas ignored for 
about 300 years, was, however, in essentials the 
same pantheism wliich found expression in 
Bcihmo and in Spinoza. Among later thinkers 
Schelling and Hegel were much indebted to him. 
Original editions of Bruno’s works are very 
rare. His writings in Italian were published 
by Wagner (Leipzig, 1830) and by Lagardfe 
(Gottingen, 1888). All his Latin writings were 
published in Naples and Florence (1879-91). 
An Eng. trans. of a part of The Oauae^ Principle^ 
and the One, l)y J. and K. Royce, is given in 
Rand’s Modem Classical Philosophers (Boston 
and New York, 1908). Consult: BartholomSss, 
Jor(ia>no liruno (Baris, I84(i) ; Frith, Life of 
Jinmo the Nolan (London, 1887); Berti, JDoom- 
tnenti intomo a Giordano Bruno di Nola (Rome, 
3880) ; Rigwart, Dio htibenstfeschichtc Giordano 
Brunos (Tilbingeii, 1880) ; Mariano, Giordano 
Bruno: La vita e Vnomo (Romo, 1881) ; Brunn- 
hofejr. Qiordmo Bruno's WcUajisehauiing und 
Verhangnis (Leipzig, 1882) ; Carriers, />io pMo- 
sophischdi Weliansohauung dcr Reformationa^ 
fife it (Leipzig, 1887) ; Rater, Gaston de Latou/r 
(London, 1898) ; J. ]j. McIntyre, Giordano 
Bruno (London, 100.3), which contains a 
bibliography; l^lton, ‘^Giordano Bruno in Eng- 
land, in Uo^om Studies (New York, 1907) ; 
Ibiincr, Giordano Bruno und seine Weltansahau^ 
ung (Berlin, 1007) ; Gratnzow, (Hordano Brum, 
dor erste modemo Mensok (Oharlottenhurg* 
1012 ). ' 

BRTOO, Saint (c.1030-1101). Tlie founder 
of the (Carthusian Order of monks, lie was born 
in Cologne and received his earliest education in 
the school attached to the Collegiate Church of 
St. Oimibcrt, in that city. Subsequently ho 
studied in Rheims, where ho distinguished him- 
self so gr<‘atly that Bishop Qerrasius appointed 
him in 1057 director of all the schools in his 
(lioceso. Bruno, howewer, soon began to bo trou- 
bled by the witikednoss of his time, and, anxious 
to escape from what seemed to him the gcmeral 
pollution, ho took refuge, along with six pious 
frionds, in a desort place, 14 miles north of 
Orenolile, and there, in 1084, founded the Order 
of the CJarthustans (q.v.), so called from the 
mpnastery, now known as La Grand© Ohar- 
treuse. Tno pr(‘Mt'nt building was ereotwl after 
tho last flro in 1676. Bruno and his companions 
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had each a separate cell, in which they practiced 
the severities of the rule of St. Benedict, keep- 
ing silence during six days of the week, and 
seeing one another only on Sundays. Pope Ur- 
ban II, who was one of Bruno’s most eminent 
scholars, in 1090 summoned the saint to Rome 
to be his advisor. Bruno obeyed the call re- 
luctantly and steadily refused all offers of pre- 
ferment. He was the companion of Urban in 
his flight to tho Oampagna from the threatened 
onslaught of the Emperor Henry IV and shortly 
after (1094) established a second Carthusian 
monastery, called La Torre, in a solitary district 
of Calabria, not far from Squillaee, on the bay 
of the same name, and there died, Oct. 6, 1101. 
He was canonized by Leo X in 1514. Bruno loft 
no written regulations for his followers. These 
first made their appearance in a complete form 
in 1581 and were enjoined on all Carthusians by 
Pope Innocent IX. Consult: Tapport, Der 
heilige Bruno (Luxemburg, 1872) ; LCbbcl, Der 
suffer des Cartduaer Ordms (Munster, 1899) ; 
Gorse, Saint Bruno, fondateur de Vorde des 
Chartreuw (Paris, 1902). A Life in French, by 
a monk of the order, appeared at Montrouil-sur- 
Mcr (1898). 

BBUNOCSriAK SYSTEM OF ISIEDICINE. 
See Brown, John. 

BRUNO THE GREAT (c.925-965). Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and Duke of Lorraine, one of 
the most eminent men of his time, He was tho 
third son of Henry I, tho Fowler, and tho 
brother of Otho I, Emperor of Germany. Bal- 
derioh, Bishop of Utrecht, was his instructor, 
and at an early ago ho became noted for surpris- 
ing knowledge, sagacity, and eloquonco which 
secured for him an immense influence over tho 
bishops and clergy. On the other hand, his lib- 
erality, meekness, and great earnestness of heart 
won the affections and reverence of tho laity. 
Summoned by Otho to the Imperial palace in 
939, he quickly assumed an influential position 
among the chroniclers, poets, and philosophers 
of the court. In 940 he b<}came Iinperial (5han- 
collor. Ho accompanied Otho to Italy in 951 
and honorably distinguished himself by his fidel- 
ity to his brother, when Otlio’s own son, Conrad, 
and others of his kindred rebelhiU against him. 
As a reward, the Emperor appointed him Arch- 
bishop of Cologne and Duke of Lorraine in 953. 
Bruno died at Rhoims, Oct. 11, 966. He wrote 
a commentary on the Pentateuch, and s<'V(nal 
lives of saints. For his life, consult Pfeiffer 
(Cologne, 1870) ; Martin (Jena, 1878) ; Mittag 
(]^rlin, 1896). , 

BRUNS, brdbns, Ivo (1853-1901). A Ger- 
man classical scholar and professor in the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. Ho was born in Halle, May 20, 
1853, and was tho author of Plato's Qcsetssc, eto. 
(1880); Luorexstudim (1884); Littcrarischc 
Portriitc dor Oricohon ( 1896) ; Personlichkcit 
der Oesohiohtaokroi'bung dor Alien (1898) ; eto. 

BRUNS, ICarl Gkobo (1816-80). A German 
jurist. Ho was horn in Holmstcdt and studied 
in Giittingcn, Heidelberg, and Tubingen. He was 
professor of law at tho University of Berlin from 
1861. to 1880. Several of his works on jurispru- 
dence are justly celebrated. They include: Das 
Eeoht des Beamos im Uittclalter und in dar 
Gegemnart (1848), a work worthy of being 
ranked with that of Savigny; and Pontes Juris 
Bomani Antiqui (1860 ; 7th ed., 1900). Consult 
Degenkolb, Karl Georg Bruns (Freiburg, 1881). 

BRU:^ Victor VON (1812-83). A German 
surgeon, bom in Holmstcdt. Ho atudied in Bruns- 
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■wick, Tuli)in|];cn, Ilnllo, and Berlin, and after 
practicing in Brunswick visited Vienna and 
Paris, to pcTfoct hiinaolf in the science of sur- 
gery. In 184;^ he accepted the position of pro- 
fessor of surgery at 'l^iihingt'ii. He wrote numer- 
ous scientific^ treatises and was an authority on 
diseases of the larynx, winning the medical prize 
of 20,000 marks oUVred by the Academy of Turin 
witli his work on the surgical treatment of the 
larynx. Among his publications aroi llmdlyuch 
dc/r pral'iischnh Ohirur(ii6 (2 vols,, 18.')4-(K)) ; 
Die Durohsrhncidung dvr (hmcMftncrvm heim 
(hm(JitssvJimersi (1850); Die Unnigoslcopie mid 
laryngoskopische (Ihiriirgie (1805) ; Die A'lnpit" 
Uiiinn dcr OUcdmaftfim dwreh /jirkelsehniit mit 
vorderm Hautlappeii ( 1870 ) . 

BBUNSWICK, hriliiz/wik. A city, port of 
entry, and the county scait of (Jlynn tio., (hi., 08 
milc's (direct) soutli-southwc^st of Savannah, on 
St. Simon's Sound, 8 milc‘s from the oe(‘an, and 
on the Atlanta, Birmingham, and Atlantic, the 
Atlantic Coast Lines the Southern, the Georgia 
Coast and the Piedmont railroads (Map*. 
Georgia, K 4). It is eoimcK^ted also by 
steamship liiu*s wdth Ncav York, Boston, and 
other points on the Atlantic coast. Brunswick 
is popular as a summer and \vinter resort, and 
among the points of intm-est are tlu^ United 
States government building, the cily hall, Ogle- 
thorpe. Hotel, Olvnn Acndc'my buildings, dekyl 
Island Club (the “MiUionair<‘'s r(‘Hort"), tho 
historic Ht. Simon's Island, Gumherhuid Island, 
the burial ])lac(‘ of “Light Horse Hurry" Lee, 
the site of I)uiig(m(‘ss Uaslle of tho Uarnegie.s, 
and the Shell Bouleva,rds, 21) miles in length. 
The city has a fim^ harbor, and exports cotton, 
tar, rosin, l.urpentin<‘, crossties, and pine lum- 
ber. Truck •'■ardeniiig. fishing, and oyster and 
vegetable canuing an* imporfant industries, and 
there are box, handle, (‘igar, and carriage fac- 
tories, niaehiia* sh()[)s, foiimlrh'.s, lumber mills, 
and i)otiling, eoi>p(‘r and cement stone works* 
There is also a large turpentine and rosin re- 
finery having a capacity of 700,000 gallons of 
turpentine and 108,000 barrels of n>Min a year. 
Thidcr a revised chari<*r of 1000 the government 
is vested In a^mayor, elected every two years, 
and a immieiiml <x»une!L ehosen on a general 
ticktd. Brunswick was s(dtled as <*«rly as 17115 
by flumes Oglethorpe (ipv.). Pop,, 1000, OOHl; 
1010, 10,182* 

B.BTJNSWICK. A town in Gumberland Go*, 
Me,, including Brunswick Villagts at the head 
of navigation on the Androscoggin Ulver, ^d 
on the Maine Gentral Uallroad (Mapt Maine, 
G 5), It is 0 miles west of Bath, amt oppositii 
Topsham, with which it is conne«t<*d by bridges* 
Good watiT power 1« alfonlml by tho falls of 
tha river at tbe luwl of tidewati^r. Tim town 
manufacftun^ cotton g<KKls, brass ferrules, pulp, 
flour, canntKl g<HKla, boxes, and woodsn speelal- 
ticH. nic*aL fe<‘d, swings, etc. It 1 h the seat ot 
Howdoin P<»lleg(* (o.Vf), the Mtwlioal Behool of 
Maine* and has a public library. Brunswick waa 
settlwi in lfi2B and i^rigimHly was called Pa- 
Jcpucot. The town of Brunnwick was lm*orpo- 
ratwl in 1717, and the village in 1826. It was 
while living here tliat Harriet Beecihcr Btows 
wrote r/noft Tom's Cabin* Pop., 1900, 6806 ? 
HHO, 6621* Consult WJuwler, o/ Bruna» 

ipioA?, ftmhaiai ant Horpsicctl, fmUtding iha 
.taefrnf Taritorg K/ifnrtt a# t^fjepnrot {Ikmtoii, 
ISTSJ, 

BRUNSWICK. A town in Frcdorlofe Oo,, 
:^ld*, 41 miles (din*ei) noTthwost at Washlngtoiiy 


I). 0., on tho Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and on tho l^o- 
tomac River (]Map: Maryland, G 3). Ijargo 
shops of tho Baltimore and Ohio Uaih'oad are 
located here, and there is a casket factory. The 
town is governed by a mayor and six council- 
men, elected bh'uniallv, an<l owns its water 
works. J’op., 1000, 2171; HHO, 3721. 

BRUNSWICK (G(‘r. Draunsrhirrig) . One 
of the federal states of the (hTinaii Kmj»ire, It 
is hounded mainly by Prussian l.errit‘>ry (prov- 
inces of Jlanov<‘r, Saxony, and \V<*stplialia) , with 
a total area of 1418 siiuarc miles (Map: Clor- 
many, I) 2). The southeast part belongs to the 
region of the Harz iMoiiniains and risi's in some 
placH^a over 3000 find. The nortln‘ru portion is 
only slightly elevated and is mainly hilly. 
Bninswick bidongs almost entin‘ly to tin* basin 
of the Wes(‘r. The soil is mostly \V(*ll cultivated 
and productive, din* in great part to tin* division 
of the lain! into v(*ry small holdings* 

Agriculture is tin* leading occupation; over 
50 p(‘r cent of tho total area is arahlo land, 
about 0 iH*r omit mi*adow, and 30 per <*mit forest* 
In H)12 the area under rye was 33,71)« hectares, 
wheat 3L730, oats 34,012, hay 32,641), and pota- 
t<H*8 10,830. Various vt‘gi‘tablt*s, fruits, ^ and 
sugar beets are imporlanl crops. Gutlh* raising 
is carritHl cm only in conm*ction with agriculture, 
but the liv<^-Htm‘k rc*turns for the last few y<*arH 
show a large* increase. .\t the end of 1012 Uu*re 
were about 33,0f)0 horsi*s, 122,000 cattle*, 05,700 
Hh(*cp, 222,800 swine, and 52,400 goats* The 
luincwal industries an* important* Lignite*, iron, 
asphalt, lead, and coppc*r are the principal min* 
4 *rals, and the total annual output of mine and 
furnace is about 25,000,000 marks (,‘*;.»,o.umu)oL 
The inaiiuffteturcs of Brunswick nri* <ri\c'nii- 
flccl. There an^ extimslve sugar milts and reftu- 
<‘ries, cigar and cigarette faetories, hat faetorlf*s, 
machine sliojis, chemical works of dllTenmt kinds, 
glass works, som« weaving mills, and a munber 
of brewcrM*s and distiUerles. 3'b«*i main do«u»»tlc 
cxmirts are nwtals, textlh*s» hats, Uejuora, and 
building stone. There are over 300 miles of 
railway lines* , , , , 

Brunswick is a constitutional duchy. It is 
hertHlitiiry in the houm* of Bruuswlck-Lilneburg 
bv primogcuiturc. tip to 1013 the heir, the 
IHike of GumlH'rlaml, was excluded, owing to 
the refusal to renounce claim to iht* throne of 
Hanover. In that yc*Hr Bruimwick was given back 
tcv him, when he met this eomUthm. The eonsti^ 
tutioiml government dates from IHIU), althtnigh 
the c<mstitwtlon was not adopted until 1832. As 
amended in IHIB), tho ecmstitution provides for 
Ik I)ict of one elmmber, composed of 4H mcmU*ra, 
16 elect4*d by the towns, 15 by the rural «om* 
2 l»y tlu* Brotestiint elerjp', 4 by tha 
landiMi aristewraey. 3 by Ha* mHnufactnrlttg In* 
tert*sls, 4 I'v tln' |irnfi-' ‘‘.hin.il cla‘*seH, lUtd ft by 
the highef'iiiixrd Members of the 

DiH w*rve for f<»nr yc*jir*<. Bninswlek ha’i 2 
vot**s itt the liundeHrai and 3 representatives In 
the Ueichstiig* 'rhe e\<s*uiive Is reprc-seub^il by 
a responsible ministry (Staatsminisleriunn of 
3 mc*mlw*rs, For purfcoses of loeal ndministra' 
tion llnmswick i*s divided into 6 i4reli*s, admitt 
istt'red bv iliri-etnr. . Reve nue is obtained eblelly 
hv taMHom wnd by the exploUation of Htate do* 
mnifi'i. *1 he bml>«i*t is vobal ft»r a p»*rl«d of two 
yc*ari* Hie for edwentioii not being ene 

braced in He* v‘*nerttl l»ttilg<*t. Fc^r the year 
1!H2 13 H«* budget ihow^*d tilt esllirntted revenua 
of 14,UU4cU3 ami LI.»6l,6lH itiArks. The publiu 
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debt on Aug. 31, 1912, was 45,173,991 marks; 
assets amounted to 37,644,003 marks, so that the 
actual debt was 7,529,988 marks. 

Education is in the hands of a special commis- 
sion. The technological school in Brunswick, 
however, is under the immediate charge of the 
ministry. There arc about 439 elementary 
schools, mostly in the rural districts, and a con- 
siderable number of secondary and trade schools. 
The military forces of Brunswick are now com- 
bined with those of Prussia, but arc controlled 
to some t*xt(‘nt by the regent. In 1880 the popu- 
lation was 349,307; in 1890, 403,773; in 1900, 
464,433; in 1910, 404,339. Of the latter num- 
ber tlicre were 464,235 Protestants, 25,828 Ro- 
man Catholics, and 1757 Jews. The capital is 
Brunswick (q.v.). Consult 0. Doering, Braun- 
schweig (Leipzig, 1905) ; Loowc, Bibliographic 
dcr hannovci'schcn und braunschircigisohcn Oe- 
schichtc (Posen, 1908) ; Hohnstcin, Qesckichte 
dcs Ilcrzogtums Braxnischwcig (Braunschweig, 
1908) . For the history of the duchy, see Bnras- 
wicK, House of. 

BRUNSWICK ( C or. Bra un scliwcig, medi- 
flcval Brit.nsivirh, Bnrncswilc, for ML. Brunotiis 
virus, the village', of Bruno, sou of Rudolf, Duke 
of Saxony; cf. Kiig. wick, AS. wlc, town, MUG. 
tricky Goth, weihs, village). A city, capital of 
the German dueliy of the same name, situated 
on the Okc'r, about 35 luih'S southeast of Ilan- 
ove.r, and in lat. 52® 10' N. and long. 10® 32' 
E. (Ma[): (Sormany, J) 2). The town is in'egu- 
larly built, and its erookc'd and narrow stn'ets 
l<*nd it a iiK'diieval uj)i)eurane<^, although its Xor- 
tifieations, dismantled in 1797, now give place 
to j)arks and |)romeiiades. The most noteworthy 
of the chure,h(*s arc tlie cathedral, a Roman- 
esque structure', founded by Henry the Lion 
about 1173, and containing tlio tombs of Tlcnry 
and bis <*.oiisort; the clnirch of St. Catharine, 
begun by him hi 1172 and completed in 1500; 
the church of St. Magnus, the original of which 
■was built in the (‘leveiitli century, and the 
chur<;h of St. Martin, dating from the twelfth 
century and (‘iilargcid in the thirteenth, four- 
tfHmtb, and fifteenth e(*iitiirics. Among the sec- 
ular edifices, one of the most prominent is the 
ducal palac-e, <*roeit'(l in 1831-36 on the site of 
the (Jraue 1 1 of and reeonstruetc'd aftc*r the fire 
of 1865. It has an imposing faqude, surmounted 
by a fine quadriga in coppe.r. 'The Altstadt 
ItathauH (town luill of the old town) is a fine 
Gothic building, begun in 1250 and eomph'te.d in 
1408. Its fac*id<^, liaving opt'n arcades and pil- 
lars, is adorned with the statues of Saxon 
priiH't's. Among otlier interesting edific(?s are 
the l)ankward<‘rode, in Romanoscpie styh', the 
C( 5 wandliaus, now occupied by the chamber of 
commerce, the new town hall (1805-1900), and 
the ministry of finance, the last two in early 
G<»thic. 

Tlu^ chief industrios comprise the manufactur- 
ing of chicory, tobacco, woolens, paint, maehm«*,a, 
chemicals, articles of ap|)ar<d, sugar, licpiors, etc. 

The city administration is earth'd on by a 
nmuicipal council of 3(i members and an execu- 
tive board of 8 members. Brunswick owns its 
water works, gas plant, a si aughfx'r house, and 
markets. A muniei])al sewages farm has been 
in operation since 1897. Tins city is well pro- 
vidwl with educational institutions, among 
whhdi are a teelinieal high school established in 
1745, and sevt'ral special schools and tcacherH’ 
seminarie'H. 'riie Ducal Museum contains fine 
Dutch paintings and etchings, as well as antique 
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and inediffival curiosities. There arc also a mu- 
nicipal museum and a theatre. Pop., 1890, 
101,047; 1900, 128,226; 1910, 143,552. Most of 
the inhabitants are Lutherans. 

Brunswick is supposed to have been founded 
in tlie second half of the ninth century. It ob- 
tained municipal privileges from Henry the Lion, 
by whom it was also strongly fortified. A mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic League, Brunswick became 
one of the most important cities of northern Ger- 
many; but its prosperity did not outlive that of 
the league. In tlie seventeenth century began 
a decline, to which the Thirty Years’ War 
contributed. During 1806-13 Brunswick be- 
longed to the Kingdom of Westphalia. In 1830 
it was the scene of a revolution, which resulted 
in the flight of the reigning duke. 

BRUNSWICK, Duke of. Sec CnAEUss, 
Fbederick Augustus William. 

BRUNSWICK, House of. Henry the Lion, 
of the house of Guelph, one of the great vassals 
of Frederick Barbaroasa in the twelfth century, 
W'as the founder of this house. He hold the old 
Saxon duchy and Bavaria, but lost all save liis 
allodial possessions, Brunswick and Ltiuehurg, 
through his rebellious conduct. His son Otho 
was German Emperor, as Otho IV. Otho the 
Child, a grandson of Henry the Lion, was recog- 
nized as the. first Duke of Brunswick in 1235. 
The history of the lumse of Brunswick in the 
course of the next four e(‘uturies pj*esents a be- 
wildering Buceession of divisions, reunions, and 
rami fu* at ions. Ernst the Conf(*ssor, Dnkc of 
Liiiieburg, who lived at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and who introduced Protestantism into his 
little state, may ho regardt'd as the progenitor, 
through his grandson Augustus, of the modern 
elder ducal lino of Brunswick (Bruiiswick-Wolf- 
cnbiittel) which became extinct in 1884, and, 
through his son W'^illiam, of the new younger 
ducal lino of Brunswick-Liinehurg (house of 
Hanover). Ernst Augustus, Duke of Brunswick- 
Lunchurg, who married Sopliia, a grand dai^h ter 
of tfames T of England, was raised to the dignity 
of ninth Elector of the Empire in 1092. His son, 
George Louis, succeeded to the crown of Great 
Britain in 1714. (Sec England and Hanover.) 
The ducal residimcc', which had becui at Wolfen- 
biittel, was in 1754 removed to Brunswick by 
Duke Charles, who founded the, famous Colle- 
gium C’aroliiuun, and was a faitliful ally of 
England during the Seven Years’ War. He* died 
in 1780. His brother Ferilinand was the ablest 
of the lieutenants of Frederick the. Groat, turned 
the tide of battle at Prague., and won the battles 
of Crefeld and Minden. The, son and succea.sor 
of Duke Charles, Charles William Ferdinand, 
was nephew of Frederick the Great, and married 
Augusta, daughter of G(*orge III of England. 
He fought in the Seven Years’ War and played 
an inqiortaiit part at the battle of Crefeld in 
1758. In 1792 he was commander of tlie allied 
armies of Austria and Prussia against France, 
lie marched into Champagiu', hut was compelled 
to conclude an armistice with Dumouriez, after 
trying in vain to force the position at Valmy. 
In 1806 he was called to lead the Prussian 
troops against Napoleon, who dcfeat(‘(l him de- 
cisively at Auorstildt; he retired, broken-hearted, 
and died soon afterward from the eiTect of his 
wounds. Napoleon incorporated his duchy with 
tlie new Kingdom of Westphalia, hut afU'r the 
battle of Leipzig it was restored to his son, 
Fred(‘rick William, who had distinguished him- 
self in the campaigns of 1792, 1793, 1806, and 
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who foil at the lioiid of liis troopH at the battle 
of Qiiatre-Bras in 1815. His eon, Charles Fred- 
erick, was a minor, and nj) to 1823 George IV of 
England acted as Prince Regent. The people 
of Brunswick endured the misrule of Charles 
Frederick for seven years; then they revolted 
and drove him from his duchy in 1830. lie died 
childless in 0(‘neva, in 1873. By an act of 
th(‘ Gerniani(‘. Diet the cliudiy was transferred to 
Ids brother William, Prince of Gels (born in 
1800), wlio assumed the government April 25, 
1831. He died childless in 1884, and the suc- 
cession passed to the Duke of Cunilx'rland, son 
of George V, the <lethrou(‘d King of Manovc^r. 
As the ludr refused to recognize the lunv consti- 
tution of tlm German Empire, the lm]>erial gov- 
ernment declined to allow th<‘ succession to tako 
place, and an iiiteri*(‘gniim occurred. In Oc- 
tober, 1885, Prince Albert, a nephew of the Em- 
peror \Villiain 1, was (d(‘etcd JU'gent of tlu^ dueliy 
by the Diet. On his d<*ath, in lOOO, the Duke 
of Cumherland oller(‘d to rcmoniuH' the sncc(‘s- 
sion for himself and his eldest son, on condition 
that his second son, Mnist August, shonhl suc- 
ceed. 'Phis oiler was ndused, and tho Duke of 
Mecklenberg made Regent. ITowevt^r, in 1913, 
as a result of the marriage of Ernst August with 
tho daught(‘r of the Emperor of Germany, Bruns- 
wick was giv<m hack to the groom on comlition 
of rcmmmdng all claim over Hanover. Consult: 
Halliday, Anmla of tlw ffovM of JIanotw 

i London, 1826) ; Fitzmanrice, (Jharlm William 
'ordtnerwd, Ihtko of Jirmfuoiok: .In IHatorU'al 
Btudy (London, 1901); ITein(*mann. ihaohiehto 
iwn Branmolmeig uvd llauorrr (Gotha, 
1882-92). 

BRUNSWICK BLACK. A varnish em- 
ployed for coating coarsely finished iron grates, 
fenders, etc. It is mainly compoundi'd of bitu- 
men, lampblack, and turpcntini*, atid wlnm ap- 
plied with a brush, quiekly dries and heaves a 
shining jt‘t-black surfaei*. A similar composition 
of finer quality for finer work is known as Ber- 
lin bla<'k. 

BRUNSWICK GREEN. A name applied 
to several ditfewent substances. It has been 
used, in th<^ first place, to denote a green pig- 
ment ohtalncd by lieating, in a elosc'd vessel, a 
solution of ammonium chloride with copper fil- 
ings, separating the resulting pigment from 
metanio eopner by washing, ana tlum slowly 
drying it. As thus obtaln(*th the plgmmit is a 
miper oxy«*hlori«le, essentially similar to tlis 
mfmwal ntamuntt', which was originally found 
in Ohih'. Another use of the name is to demitn 
the nignieiii priv-ipUateil by thi' addition of am- 
monium earlxmntc to a solution of aluiU and 
oopiam sulphate. Lighter shndi^s of this pig- 
ment nmy produml by adding baritim siu- 
nhate or alum. At presenf, however, the name 
^Brunswick green’* is generally applied to mix- 
tures of Prussian blue and ehrome vtdlow. 
BBUS, Thk, BAni!«>i'u, .Toun. 

BRUSAi hr(^sft, or BROUSSA f anciently, 
Lat, /*nrs»), A town of Xsiufle 'l urkey, 1hi‘ eaj»- 
ital of the vilayet of the same nam**. situated ut 
tho fm»t of Mount Olympu *, aixmt :*.o iun**s from 
the sea <»f M,irtnc»ra (htupj Turkey In Asia, 
0 S). The town is divithd intT> steveral parfu 
by a mtumtain strinim, spams'd by a number of 
bndgea* It has an old ruintal etiMIe in the 
centre, and while Ha streets am not very wide 
or struiglifr, the l<avii Tm ; a very ui*st and ple- 
turesipn* ap|S‘afanee. Mo:^.|ue/ ar«' numerims, 
and some of them a:«, e.^;., (he Dlu ♦fami-^iMw- 


seas architectural beauty. There arc also a num- 
ber of filler baths, klians, and bazaars, whi<*h arc 
well stocked with Europc^an goo<ls^ imported 
from Constantinople. In Brusa and its vicinity 
are the tombs of several of the early sultans and 
of a large number of Turkish notabilities. About 
a mile w^^at of the town are found four hot sul- 
phur springs used for bathing. The industrial 
importance of Brusa is considerable. It pro- 
duces silk goods and garments of a very high 
reputation in the Eastern markets, exported also 
to Lyons. The port of Brusa is Mudania, with 
which it is connected by a railway line about 20 
milt’s long. Brusa has a population of betwetm 
85,000 and 90,000, of whom two-thirds are 
Turks. 

Brusa was built by Prusias IT, King of Bi- 
thynia. In 1327 Orkluin, son of Othman, the 
second Rultan of Turkey, captured It and made 
it the capital of his Empire, and it eontinut’d so 
until the Eulian Amurath T, the successor of 
Orkhan, removed the capital to Adriamqile, The 
Tatars plundered it in 1402. It has sutltTed 
much from fire and eartlit|uakt‘S. Constilt Wil- 
son, Conatmtinoptiu Brum, and the Troad (Txm- 
don, 1893)* KuonAVWNDncYAB. 

BBUSASORCI, br<5b*s8--85r'ch^. Bee Riocio, 
BOMKN'rOO. 

BRUSH, This term is used in electricity, 
first, to d<^scril>e a particular form of discharge 
from an electrical machine (q.v.), and, second, 
as the name of the device by which contact is 
established lmtw<Mm the eommutfvtor, or otlu*r 
revolving part of a dynamo or m(»tor, ami tho 
conductors leading to th<* line. The brush dis- 
charge from a static nmchine takes platw Wlurn 
the machine is in operation, but no sparks 
drawn from the colbH'tor, and is in the f(»rm (»f 
a brush of pale-blue light* visn>le in a darkoned 
room, ami nccompaiiicd l^y a faint hissing or 
cracktnig. It occurs at tho brass Imll which Is 
farthest distant from tho colbH^tlug comb, ami 
appears very similar to a tree with its bmm*hcs 
ami rntnifieaiimis. Tlu^ sha|M^ of the brush 
varies with the shaiw* of the comluctor where 
the discharge takes pla(»e and has Ihhui cxamln<Kl 
by means of nwolving mirrors (h*^» Gwa(»N0^ 
oaAPfr) sml fotmd to eonsiwt of a scrb*s of par- 
tial sparks. In the case of a dynamo or mot<»r 
the hrushw are cither buntllcs <»f strips of cop- 
fsm or grtitst^ <»r Idtwks of caH»on, wlilch press 
against tlm comrtintator or tHdlecHng rings and 
mmplete the clnmit iltrough tlic line, Tiny will 
be found d4*scrilKHl and llUmtrntwl In the artlclii 
MAOlU^rKHY, 

BRUSH, GkauM (1849- >, An 

AttS'rlean inventor, Iwirn In Euclid, Ohio, He 
graduat(*d, in IRdD, at th** »*n'*inei'rin". depnid* 
ment of the l ni\rr.iii\ of Mi<djignn. nod wit * so 
analytical chemist in (9»»vebi«d, Ohio, fnxu IS7(» 
to 1873. From 1873 («* \'<77 h.‘ was In ilte iron 
Imlustry, He p«»rfet*f;«Ml in 1876 the dynamo 
electric nmchine known by hiw naims «nt| not 
long after the are luntp, which might 

with nnifortn re«^ttlt»i Is* nHi*d in circuit in Iseg*^ 
munlM^rs, Since that time he h«^; patented mori* 
than 50 <»tln*r inventions, ehielly detailed im* 
prov«-iiient.« t»n tlic tiM» ptweding, He foundetl 
in <*levchind lie* liru .1* i;|.*clrl** (Company* which 
cnutrelled hi* \nerican m IftIHI 

icrcMcii Ihr Ibintbud mi-daV ffti was pYesktatll^ 
of the tMevelaiid i 'hamlriff of Oommsfcb lift 

itmo !o. ‘ 

BRUSH, Ki.vwm. SAilfAWrKf. n 

Alt Amcrieaii phystctati* ft«' wut* horn at Olett* 
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wood, Erie Co., N. Y.; graduated in 1874 at the 
University of Buffalo; was editor of the Buffalo 
Medical Journal in 1874-79, and assistant phy- 
sician at the State Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 
From 1884* to 1891 he was assistant at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane, Philadelphia, 
and in the latter year became physician in chief 
and medical superintendent of the Slieppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, Md. He was 
associate editor of the American Journal of In- 
sanity from 1878 to 1884 and a^in assumed 
that post in 1897. He has written much on 
insanity., 

BRUSH, Geokge de Forest (1855- ). An 

American figure and portrait painter. He was 
born in Shelby ville, Tonn., Sept. 28, 1855, and 
was a piij)il of Gcrdme in Paris. Public notice 
^as first dttractod to his Work, in 1883, by his 
pictures of Indian life in- the West, such as 
‘‘The Silfence Broken,” “The Sculptor and the 
King,” “The Indian and the' Lily,” and “The 
Moose Chase” (National Gallery, Washington). 
After his later visits to Paris his work was 
more strictly confined to figure compositiouj 
portraying mother and child, or children, in 
somewhat the manner of the early Renaissance 
painters. His models arc nearly- always his wife 
and children, and he calls such subjects “Family 
Groups.” Among his awards were gold medals 
at the expositions of Chicago ( 1893 ) , Paris 
(1900), Buffalo (1901), and St. Louis (1904). 
He was elected to the Society of American Art- 
ists and to the Nai-ional Academy of Design 
(1906), and also to the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. His oanvasos arcconmosed 
With gmat care. His work seems little affected 
by the. new school Of light and air, but remains 
faithful to the older traditions of ^‘seeing” and 
of tlie manipulation of pigment. His recent 
works inclndo “The Artist” and > ^*Motlier and 
Child” (1900), ' “Family Groups” in the Mu- 
seum of Boston, till* Metropolitan Muhcuui, New 
York, the Pennsylvania Acadoiuy of Fine Arts^ 
Philadelphia, and the Corcoran ,Galleiy, Wash- 
ington, “Mother Beading to OhildrenV (1906); 
“A Little Cavalier,” “Mary,” “Head of Idiss 
Tribbief’ (Roland C. Lincoln, Boston, Mass.). 
IliSiMWork inoiudea many admirable portraita. 
Part* of the 1 titpo lie resides at Fiesolo* cutside 
of Florence, his American home being at Dub- 
lin, N. IL 

BRUSH, OicoROE Jarvis (1831-1912). An 
American min(‘ralogist, bom in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ho graduated at Yale in 1862 and later studied 
in Munich and Freiberg^ In 1865 he became 

S rofCBSorf of metallurgy in the Yale, now; Shef- 
eld, Scientific S6liooh exchanging this chair for 
that of mineralogy in 1864. He was director of 
tlio ficiontific school from 1872 to 1898. He 
contributed much to the American Journal of 
Science and similar periodicals and published a 
Mathual of Determinative Mineralogy (1876; 
Ifith 1899). 

BRUSH and BROOM (hrueh, OF. hroohe, 
hroMfiCf bush, brushwood, possibly akin to AS. 
by rat, OlUl. hurst, Ger. Borst, bristle; and see 
liuooM ) . A brush is an instrument for sweeping 
or rui)bing surfaces, either to remove dirt or to 
apply some material, os paint or blacking. It 
is composed of a bunch or bunches of fibrous and 
fiexible material attached to a handle or back. 
A broom is simply a long-handled brush. Thwo 
familiar instruments are of verjr ancient otigiUr 
for they are mentioned in tho writings of Homer. 
They arc used for a groat variety of purposes 


and are made from an indefinite number of ma- 
terials. Among the commoner materials used in 
their manufacture are bristles, feathers, whale- 
bone, and rubber, the hair of the camel, Russian 
squirrel, badger, bear, 'and goat, rattan, split 
cane, broom corn, and coir. The last-named ma- 
terial, which is simply the husk of the coconut 
palm, is largely superseding hog^s bristles for 
the coarser kind of brushes. 

^ Brushes are said to be simple when they con- 
sist of a single tuft, and compound when they 
consist of a series of tufts. The crudest form of 
all is the ordinary paintbrush, in which the 
handle is forked at the end and a bunch of 
bristles is inserted between the two prongs, 
which are then bound together with twine and 
secured with a coating of glue. Artists' paint- 
brushes are made from camel's or Russian squir- 
rel’s hair; the roots are forced into a quill which 
has been soaked previously and which on drying 
holds them fast. 

In makirig the cheaper grades of compound 
brushes, such as floor and scrub brushes, dusters 
and blacking brushes, the tufts of bristles, coir, 
w whatever the material used, are simply stuck 
into holes bored in a piece of wood. These holes 
may be bored at an angle, so that the tufts will 
project outward. Tlic root ends are dipped in 
melted pitch, bound with thread, and then 
dipped again and inserted with a twisting mo- 
tion. ^ In the finer grades of brushes the tufts 
are^ tied in the middle with wire or thread, 
which is drawn up through the hole piercing the 
wood, and are secured by intcrM’'eaving at the 
back. A veneer is then glued or cemented on 
the back to cover the wires. The best brushes 
are trepanned — that is, tho holes arc driven 
longitudinally or trahsversely through the back, 
and other holes sunk to me^t thom^on the face 
of tho brush. TI^ tufts are then tied in thq 
middle with strong threads, which are, drawn 
trough the holes piercing the hrusli, after 
which the holes nimiiug transversely or lottgL 
tudinally through the brush arc pliigged. 
Brushes are made by machinery, and many dif- 
ferent devices for their construetion have liiM'ii 
invcnti>(l. In the Woodbury process — an Ameri- 
cha indention and one Of the earliest in brush 
manufacture — ^the back of the brush is tre- 
panned, and as tho holes do not go clear through 
the wood, an extra back is not roquiw'd. This 
machine consists oBHeiitially of a metal comb 
of uniform tbickness, filled' with bristles which 
ate held in the middle, so that one-half of the 
bristles appear above the surface of the comb 
and the other half beneath. The comb thus 
charged moves in guideways and discharges bris*^ 
ties from each division successively into a chan- 
nel in which they are brought into a horizontal 
position and a proper quantity taken up to form 
a tuft. This tuft is moved along an inelined 
cylinder, when, a plunger doubles tho bristles 
into a loop, which is seized by wire and in an 
instant securely fastened. 

Brooms for sweeping floors, and whisk brooms 
for brushing clothes, arc produced in large quan- 
tities in the United States, where they are made 
from broom com (q.v,), a staple agricultural 
product of the Middle West that roprcjacnts a 
crop valued at about $5,000,000 per annum. In 
addition, in 1913, 187 tons of broom corn valued 
at $14,720 were imported in 1013 and 1846 tons 
valued at $167,960 in 1912. Broom*com grow- 
ing and broom making arc both carried on in a 
small way by hundr^ of farmers and maun- 
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facturcrs, and the bulk of the work is atill done 
by hand, or with the aid of simple anachinery. 
Jjar|?c nuimifmiturers, how(wcr, employ steam 
sewing machines. Tlu^ broom corn or brtiah is 
received at the shop iu bales. It is first run 
through sizing machines, to separate the fibres 
into groups according to length. In the large 
shops the broom is tied into bundles and bleached 
or dried to give it the desired color. The broom 
handles are (isseutially simply turn<‘d sticks, 
which arc sandpapered, varnished, painted, or 
oth(*rwise finished to suit the. trade. Whisk 
brooms, liowevtT, often have fancy handles of 
bone, celluloid, or oven such costly materials as 
silver and ivory. In making th(^ broom tho 
fibres arc placed around the end of the. stick or 
handle, and s(‘cur(id by wire, in a simple winding 
machiiio. The broom at this point is conieal. 
The next step is to ilatten it to shape in a vise 
and secures it in that form by sowing it wdth 
twdne. This may be done by hand or by power; 
in either ease the broom is held in a vise while 
being sewed. To remove th(‘ portion of seed left 
on the broom by tine harvester, it is run through 
a scraping machine, lM‘twe(‘n rolls or cylinders 
containing p<‘gH or wires. The brooms are then 
trimmed ; tin, plush, or velvet guards are placed 
over tlu^ wiring; labels are. alll.\ed, and the eom- 
plettal brooms hunch<‘d in dozens. Fn the cheaper 
grath'H of brooms the sticks are plain and the 
guards are omiUtnl. Bt‘Hides brooms, many other 
varieties of bruHU^^s are made from the broom 
corn. 

According to the United States census of 
mauufactinvH for 11)00, published in 11)12, the 
number of establishments producing brusluvs was 
300 and the sale, value of tJie pro<Uu*t of that 
year $14,004,000, with an av(frago profit of 
$4870 for each establish m<»nt, 

Uevolving brooms, for sweeping strwts, began 
to be used as early as 1805. The nuKlern ear|H‘t 
swwner (q.v.) is a form of revolving broom. 
Besides the commoner tyjws of brushes and 
brooms already <h‘scribed, there is an end 1 <‘sh 
variety constructed in speoial shapes and used 
for special ptirpow'S. 

The m-ei>mpuiiy'uig (-able gives the fondgn 
tra<lp of tin'. Unii<*d States in brushes and brush 
mut(‘rials. >St»e BaiSThKH. 


pressure by means of a Ilexiblo rubber tube, and 
the amount of the pigment sprayed upon the 
ground can be controlled by the operator. It 
gives a uniform field or tone, and is especially 
useful in retouching photographs for reproduc- 
tion by the lialf-tomi process as W'ell as for the 
preparation of original drawings or i)aintinga. 

BBTJSH BIBBS. Birds of i.ho family Atri- 
chiidte, inhabiting th(‘ scrub of Australia. 

BBtrSH TUBKEY (so called because it 
lives in ]>rush or scrub). An Australian bird 
{CathctuniSj or TalcgaUa^ lathami), one of the 
largest and bt‘st known of m(‘gapodes. See 
Mound Bikd. 

BBUS'SELS (Fr. BritwolleSy Flcm. lirimol, 
ML. BrosvUa^ later linwcuvUa, liruxvUa^ from 
MllO. bntochy ()(t. bruch^ marsh, bog, AS, hrdu, 
str<*am, Fng. brook + Lat. scHa, s<mt, Bruoesella 
having been the residence of the Duke of IjO- 
tharingia, or Lorraine, in a marshy locality), 
^riie capital of Belgium, iis \V(‘I1 as of th(‘ Br(»- 
vinee of Brabant, situated in the centre of tho 
mintry, on the river Simne (Map; Belgium, 
0 4). The city is dividtnl into the upt><‘*" ^nd 
the lower town. The former is tiu' fashionable 
part of the city, ami is efisentially modern 

in its ai)pearane(% the Fremth langtiagt* being 
chielly spoken; the latter town, devot<*d mainly 
to businesH. still retains some of the original 
Flemish pietun*s((ui*iu‘j..s, iog<»f,her with tho 
Flemish tongue. 'I’lie munieipal authorities 

are ns deef>ly eoneerned with the artistic 
of the capital as with the nequisitiou ami con- 
trol of the municipal works. As a ri'sult, 

Bruftsels, with its magnificent parks, well-slmded 
boulevards, and sf)l(‘n<licl sqtiares, is <‘onHider«^ 
one of the finest eities in Kurom% and justly 
deserves the name Petit Paris/* It was for- 
merly stirrounded by strong walls, which 

have h(‘en convert<Hl into brojui avenues and 
pleasure grounds. Tim All^e Vert<^-a double 
tttna‘t along the Hi'heUlt (knal-*-forms a spbmdid 
pr<»nenad<\ and leads ti»wards the palaeo 
L:i<‘k«'n, ih«‘ suburban residenee of the royal 
family, 3 mllc»s mvrth of the city. Besides these 
out<w boulevards, which eneirele the eity, are s<»v- 
eral inm‘r ht»ul»’vards. eonstruettHl at a consider- 
able expense. In the upper t*>w« the most nmg- 
itifieent park is near the royal paliu**^ Of tho 
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Am Brusu. This device, while in no semm 
a hrtish, is used axtensively in artistic work ami 
esp<*ciaUy in eonneetion with pr«»n wseTi for re* 
nnluctlon, It conidsts of an utoiui/iT with a 
nc jet or hollow needle iiirough which a solu- 
tion of a pigment or other liquid material may 
be sprayiMl ufum tbs work in hand* The Instru- 
ment is cimnsotiHl with smtie source of air uiuWr 


elty squares, the most notswortKy am Ilia l^tass 
Hoyale. with its e«»loHSAl uiouunttuti of thslfrey 
of Ibuktllofi; the (Iruiide Plaee. in winch is the 
de Ville, where in LVIH the patrtt>i counts, 
K^^nnoni and Horn, were lH*hein}cd by oritor of 
the I hike of Albs; the PIftee des Martyrs, with a 
memorial to those wh*> fell in the revo- 

luiitm of 1830; the Plmv du (Irand Sablon, witti 
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its adjacent Place du Petit Sablon, ornamented 
by an inclosure containing several statues of 
scientists and authors; the Place du Congrfes, 
having a column 146 feet high, surmounted by 
a bronze statue of King Leopold I; and the 
Place Sainte-Gudule, containing the famous 
church of the same name. 

Among tho ecclesiastical buildings, the church 
(sometimes erroneously called the cathedral) of 
Sainte-Gudule ranks first. It is an imposing 
structure in early Gothic style, begun about 
1220, on the site of an old church. It is famous 
chiefly for its magnificent windows of stained 
glass, belonging to different periods since the 
thirteenth century. The two towers on both 
sides and the statuettes of the portal are of a 
recent date. Notre Dame des Victoires or du 
Sablon was originally constructed in the early 
fourteenth century, was completely rebuilt in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and is now 
being restored. Other prominent churches are 
Notre Dame de Finistfere and St. Jacques sur 
Caudenberg, with a copper-roofed belfry. The 
finest specimens of architecture, however, arc 
found in the secular edifices of Brussels, among 
which the H6tel do Ville comes first. It is in 
tile Gothic style, and its facade, fronting the 
market, is profusely adorned with statuary. In 
the centre rises the tower, 370 feet, surmounted 
by a gilt statue of St. Michael, the city’s patron 
saint. The front part of the building dates from 
the fifteenth century; tho rear portion was re- 
construct(‘d in tho eighteenth century, after the 
French had destroyed the original structure in 
1606. The royal palace stands south of tho 
park, and contains pictures by Rubens, Vandyke, 
and Frans Hals. On tho north side of the park; 
is situated the Palais de la Nation, erected at 
the close of the eighteenth century for the Coun- 
cil of Brabant. It is now used by the Senate 
and the Chaxnber of Deputies. ^JChe Palais des 
Acadtoios, formerly belonging, to the Prince of 
Orange, is in the Italian style and houses the 
Academic Royalc des Ijettros, Beaux-Arta et 
Sciences, and tho Acaddmie Royale do MddiKilno. 
The Palais d'Arenbcrg dates from the sixteenth 
century and . has a picture gallery containing ex- 
amples of iubons, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Teniers, 
aud Frans Hals. The largest structure of mod-* 
ern times is the Palais de Justice, begun in 1866 
and inaugurated in 1883, on tho occasion of tlie 
fiftieth anniversary of Belgium’s indepondenco* 
It is in thi» Gneco-Koman style and covers a site 
590 feet by 560. I’yramidal in shape, it culmi- 
nates in a dome with a cross. Brussels has a 
number of markets, and the Place Qrande con- 
tains Hov(‘ral guild houses devoted tp tho use of 
various trades. 

Administration. The capital is administered 
by a burgomaster, assisted by five assessors. 
Tim muni(‘.ipal council has 20 members, elected 
for 0 yi^ars. Brussels owns its tedephone lines, 
ehK*tric plant, water and gas works, all of winch 
it operates at a considerable profit; while by 
th<^ sale of the city’s garbage one-fourth of tho 
cost of its collection is recovered. The street 
railways, run by electricity, are owned by pri- 
vate companit^s, which, however, are under the 
strict control of the municipal government. Xlie 
sanitary conditions of the city are being con- 
stantly improvcHl, and the death rate shows a 
satisfactory de<dine. In 1910 the municipal rev- 
enue amounted to 49,431,884 francs (including 
extraordinary 13,893,002) and the expenditure 
to 49,418,536 (16,140,553 extraordinary). 


The municipal debts of Brussels were consoli- 
dated in 1886 into a single debt of 289,000,000 
francs, payable in 90 years; in 1903 it was 
280,400,000 francs. 

^ Education, Among the numerous educa- 
tional establishments the university (q.v.), with 
its splendid library, stands first. There are also 
an academy of medicine, a veterinary school, a 
milita^ school, a conservato-ry of music, numer- 
ous scientific and art associations, and an acad- 
emy of art. The Royal Library, founded in 1838, 
had, at the end of 1911, 529,823 volumes, 30,002 
manuscripts, 181,663 engravings, prints, and 
maps, and 76,798 coins and medals. The Palais 
des Beaux- Arts is a classical building, completed 
in 1880, and devoted mainly to paintings and 
sculpture. It contains about 600 paintings of 
the old Flemish school, and a gallery of modern 
Flemish art numbering about 350 canvases. 
Among the theatres the most important is the 
Th6fi.tre de la Monnaie, built in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century and devoted to opera. 

In industry and commerce Brussels occupies 
a secondary position. The chief manufactures 
are laces (for which this city has long been 
fainous), furniture, metal, and leather goods. 
It is the centre of the national railway system 
and is connected with different parts of Belgium 
by two canals. The population of Brussels was 
152,828 in 1856, 162,498 in 1880, 183,680 in 
1900, and 177,078 (80,552 men, 96,620 women) 
.Dec. 31, 1910 (census). It is in the Brussels 
agglomeration, containing, in addition to the 
town, 13 suburban communes, that the rapid 
increase of population is a]>parent— 250,593 in 
1856, 421,131 in 1880, 599,076 in 1000, 720,347 
in 1910. The foreign element, especially natives 
of France, is very prominent. 

The hamlet of Brucselle (swamp dwelling) 
first sprang up in the seventh century, round 
a chapel erected by St. Gerald, on an island in 
the Senne. About 1060 it became a cathedral 
town and some centuries later the capital of 
Brabant. It was a flourishing comine.rcial cen- 
tre and acquired extensive municipal rights, in 
defense of which it fought bitterly against the 
dukes of Burgundy, into whoso possession it 
came in 1430. Mary of Bur^ndy brought the 
town to her husband, Maximilian I. Under 
Charles V Brussels was made the court residence 
in the Netherlands, and became afterward, un- 
der Philip II, tho chief scone of the Revolution 
and of tho atrocities committed by the Duke of 
Alva and tho Inquisition. It surrendered to 
Alexander of Parma in 1585. Brussels suffered 
greatly in the war of Spain against Louis 
in whose reign it wa.s bombarded by Marshal 
Villeroi, and in that of Austria against Louis 
Xv; but still more from the continual preva- 
lence of party animosities caused by the policy 
of Austria. Under the mild rule of Maria 
Tlieresa Brussels flourished greatly, and in this 
time many of its best institutions and public 
buildings wore founded. In 1789 occurred the 
Brabant Revolution, under Joseph IT, and 
scarcely had Austrian rule been reestablished, 
after a brief time of independence, when Brus- 
sels fell into tlio hands of the French, under 
Dumouriez (1792). After other changes of for- 
tune Brussels, with the other parts of Belgium, 
was incorporated with the Kingdom of the 
Notherlan^ in 1815, and so remained imtil the 
Revolution of 1830, when, after a four days’ 
murderous struggle between the soldiers and 
populace in the streets of the town, the inde- 
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pendence of was declared, and Brussels 

was made the capital of the kingdom. Consult 
Hymans, Briiftsel (Berlin, It) 10). 

BBXJSSELS, IIJNIVKRHITY oh\ A Belgian uni- 
versity which derives its chief interest from the 
fact that it was founded without cohperation 
of either state or church and is in that respect 
unique in continental Europe. The Revolution of 
1830 destroyed the old University of Louvain, al- 
ready shattered by the French wars. The Liberal 
party, under the lead of Theodore Verhaeghen, 
in 1834 established, largely by private subscrip- 
tion, in its phwio the Free University of Brussels. 
Tliis and the number of students at first proving 
insufllcient to maintain the new foundation, as 
a result of further elforts more money was se- 
cured from private sourci's. The city of Brussels 
and the Province of Brabant subsidized the insti- 
tution, and the city further gav(^ it a building. 
In 1912 the nnivi^rsity had 1338 students, 
divided among the faculties of philosophy, law, 
mathomatics and science, medicine, ^ pharmacy, 
and a j)olyte<‘linic. school. It comprises also a 
school of political and social science, orgauiz(‘(l 
in 1889 and enlarg(‘d soon after by almorhing 
the Balviiy Instituix^, an institute having un- 
usual fucilith‘s for roHeareh and experimentiitiom 
This university is an im]>orl;\nt cirntro of ex- 
tension work and, through the Union (left andtim 
Miudiant^, extends timely aid to struggling 
students. Its publications include the m 

h*UnimrHiU<, a periodical which records the scl- 
entillo and other progress of tins various facul- 
ties. Its library numbers 80,000 volumes. Con- 
sult (toblot (F Alviolla, /fo ItmosdJm 

%)m(Jl<hnt Atm troiftMne quart de 
(Brussels, 1909), 

BBUSSELS CAB'PET. Sw CUruRT. 

BBUSSELS OOJST'EEBEN'CE. An important 
international eonforenee of the Powi^rs of Europe 
held in Brussels, Th^lgium, July 27, 1874, It 
was ealled on the suggx'stiou of tho Russian Em- 
peror, with a view to amoliorato and render 
more humane the rules and usag<‘s of war. The 
UnittHl states did not smul a rcpnNse.nt alive, and 
Or(‘at Britain sent but one, after notifying t!io 
Powers that she opposed any cortsldc^mtlbn of 
tho rules of naval ivarfaro by the ^jonferenee. 
All of the leading nations of Europe were repre- 
sented. A draft code, or projrt, was pn^iiared by 
Russia and Hul»mitb*d to tho other ^pivcriimnita 
liefore the meeting, with the tmdersinnding that 
li slumld be frt^ely diseussod, and that, in ease a 
niiJuiirnnuH conclusion was reached, a new decla- 
ration, embudyin*!: the opinion of Europe thus 
iiui nibbled, should he published by the INiWers# 

Upon many iopies the represluititivec Wors 
but tipon others the dilTereiurs of opin- 
ion ware fotiud to bo irrwoneil.nble. 'Pbero was 
gtnteriil nn;miiuif.y ns to the detlnition of com- 
batants. noneorulmfantu, and spii'Sj as to th^ 
legltimnt»‘ menns of injuring nn enemy; eon- 
etM'ning the (umduct of sieges ;ind bomba rdmenfs, 
the l.rt*niment of prisniu-nj of war, as well ns of 
the sii'k and WOUndwt, <»f truce, eapiiula- 

ficins, and armistices. 

Tim represent at! veH eould not agree* however, 
ns to whai. eomdit.utes Imdih*. oceupntion of in- 
vaded territory. Tin* view taken by England and 
sottitt other sthteH was ihntf n territory wns not 
to bii dismted oesmpied hy an invader, unless ho 
had fiireo enough by rejirt^Ms any insurrection: 
wfillo (h*rmnny and <»ther sfufes eont^mdivl that 
it wart imough If the invaittng army had broken 
down or^izod <ij[>tnmiti<m and had ocNttiptotn 


control for a time, even though it had advanced 
to other sections. Another point of dilTerence 
related to tho right of a people to rise en muBBA 
and oppose invaders, even though not organized 
as a part of a re^ilar military force. Here, 
again, England sided with tho small states and 
refused to concur in a policy which, in her opin- 
ion, would tend to paralyze patriotic resistanco 
by the masses of an invaded nation. 

Although tho conference fell far short of ac- 
complishing the purpose for which it was called, 
it marks ah important advance in international 
law. Sec Hague Peace Ooneerenoe; BKrxtOKB- 
ENT; Intebnationax Law, and tho authorities 
there referred to. 

BBUSSELS LACE (so named as it is ehiedy 
ma<le in Brussels). A pillow lace (s('c Lace) 
made with a hexagonal net having four twisted 
and two plaited sides. Aluch of t.he modern 
Brusstds laco is simply a pillow-luce patti^rn ap- 
pliquM In a machine net. lh)imiM-rr.) 

The best Brussels lace is of a very jfim‘ lim*u 
thread, which was formerly spun in damp cel- 
lars, for if handlM in the <lry air it is likely to 
break; the spinner depends chiefly on her sense 
of touch for making the thread even. The difll- 
culty and unhealthfulness of the work naturally 
made the fabric rare and costly. Tlu^ tatm 
qualities have a needlework ground called point 
d VaiguiUo. It Is said tlmt a choice pile<*o of 
BrusHcItt lace passes through the hantls of seven 
different workers, each of whom has !ier special 
department and does not know what the final 
patt<^rn will he. 

BBUSSELS SBBOUTS. A cultivated variety 
of Brataica oivtnrca, disfiiiguislK'd by producing 
in the axils of the leavca buds or cabbagC-Hkc 
heads an inch or more in diameter, 
heads or '‘sprouts’^ art* prepared like cabbagt^ or 
cauliflower for the tabic. Tlic plant la groivn as 
a fall crop and cultivatt*d in much the same 
msnner as cabbage, f^bme varieticH attain a 
height of 4 feet and prodticc spnmts on nearly 
tho whole lengyi <»f tm* stem. The plant takes 
its name from BruMsels. Belgium. Hh* UAnuAURf 

BBUT, brdbt. A work by TAyamon (e.l2O0), 
chronicling in verses tfa* watiderlngH of 

Bnttus the Tn^Jan and the early bgemls of 
British history after his atlvent. Tin* work fa 
an amplified v<*r«ion of the Fmtrh Brut of Waec» 
which in turn is taken from fJeoffrtVy of Mou- 
niouth. TfiC British Mtisenru contains tho two 
uwiiUMrripfs of the work. WACi, 

BBU'TA. Sci^ EuenTaTa. 

BBUTT, btblf EROntNANO (1840- )* A 

German gimre and hi painter. He was 

born In Hamburg oiul at Wt^imar timler 

K. Bauwelly and AU«ud Bauer, tn lH7d he went 
to DOssehiorf, where in IHua he wih made pro^ 
fcHHtvr in the Artidenty. and alKuit UHhl h»* re* 
incwed to <Von!*i*rg in tlte Taunus Mountains. 
ToiO’tber with L. Ihiketmann he developed a 
new type of genr<' p.iintin-r in the atyle 4if the 
BelgianH, Ley.» and n iuvMenllmj eourte 

ro<»fn 'U’rne^, Hii art »n:iy br ijtvlded info <hrt*e 
didiiiet perif»d»i. To the first tadong the **t*eart« 
ant l)»*li'»Tafhn».’^ nnd ^*Dbd«rlw*d of a 

sjiHrieal natnr**; (o the Meeorid, tlmir of 

Decision” t.Mtintvh, Bimik*»lhekh and other 
semuM, ami nUo his refigimm pietnres, 
such as ^OhristtH Victor” »nd ‘*Uhrlsfmart 
Morning.” Ihirlng the third fs*riml to* turned 
to the nnlnting of tandsenpes and hiMforiiMl nuh- 
jiHds, like thtt ijxUwlve £r<maui in the at 

Eroukfort, 
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BBiXTT'TII. The name of an ancient tribe 
and of a territory of Italy, comprising the 
southern es:tremity, or toe, of the peninsula, 
now called Calabria, The people Icnown as 
Bruttians became rulers in this part of the 
peninsula about 356 b.c. Before that time the 
inhabitants seem to have been of some Pelasgian 
race, but at an early date Greek adventurers 
started settlements on the coast, of which the 
more inaportant were Orotona, Rhegium, and 
liocri. The warlike Greeks subjected the natives 
and held them in slavery until after the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, At that period the Lucanians 
came in from the north and still further op- 
pressed the natives. At last, about the middle 
of the fourth century b.c., the people, rising 
against oppression, became their own masters; 
they gained power rapidly, captured some of the 
Greek cities, and, assist^ by the Lucanians, 
hold their own against the Grecian arms. The 
Bruttia.wcre powerful until after their partici- 
pation in the Samnite War against Rome, 282 
B.c. They sent auxiliaries to Pyrrhus of Epirus 
(q.v.). Not long afterward they were subjected 
to Rome and gave up much of their territory. 
In the Second Punic War they revolted and 
assisted Hannibal, for which they w('re punished 
by Romo' in the sacrifice of what little they had 
left of independence. At that time the Bruttii 
as a nation disappeared from history. In their 
best days their chief towns were Consehtia 
(Cosenaa) and Petclia (near Strongoli), The 
country containcnl a great forest, called Sila, 
which yielded great quantities of pitch.- In the 
new reoiganization of Italy under Augudtus^ 
BruttU and Lmanui wore joined to iotm the 
Third Region. After the time of DibcleHan this 
regiton was organised as a province under a 
cortcotorf or .governor. 

BBiXr^Ttra h a tragedy of Voltaire (1780), 
tv'hich suggested the tragedies iifiafous Brwpus 
and JUnim Brutu$ of Alfieri. 2. A tragedy of 
Catherine Bernard, produced by the Commie 
iVftiuiaisc in 1090. 

BBTITUS, or BBUTE, titk Tbojan. The 
mytliological Orst King of Britain, grandson of 
the son of tineas. Ho xmiiihmtionally 
slew Ills father, Sylvius, and fi(*d to Gretwe, 
thence to Britain, where, ho founded New Troy, 
or London. St*e Waoh. 

BBTTTtTS, LiTcnm Jimnrs. A Roman who 
figures in the legendary history of early Rome, 
as tht' hero wlio overturned the monarchical form 
of gt)v«»i’nmeTit and established the Rejiublie. 
Tlu^ leg(*nd runs that he was the son of a rich 
Roman. On his father’s death Tarquin the 
J*roud t()ok possession of the property and put 
an (*lder brother to death, and Brutus himself 
the same fate only hy feigning idiocy 
(hence the name JiruiUR, stupid). Sent with 
the t.wo sons of Tarquin to consult the oraelc 
of Delphi about a prodigy, he, asked the god 
who would he the next King. “Tie who first 
kisses his mother,” was the reply. On their 
rtdurn to Italy the brothers hastened to Rome 
to kiss l.h(\ir mother; hut Bnitiis, pretending 
to slip, fell and kissed Jiis mother earth. Re- 
membering his own wi'ongs and gifted with the 
strength and wisdom of one who was fulfilling 
the decrees of fate, Bnai.us, when the foul rap© 
cominittiHl by one of the royal family upon 
Lucrotia liad shocked the people, convoked them, 
plaw'd himself at their head, and drove the 
kings from Itonie. ' Ho is said to have Ixum then 
elooted one of the two first consuls (500 b.o0* 


That his character as a stern old Roman hero 
might be complete, the legend adds that he 
sacrificed to the new Republic his own sons, 
detected in a conspiracy to restore the mon- 
archy; and that at last he fell in mortal com- 
bat repelling an attack led by Aruns, one of the 
sons .of Tarquin ; Brutus and Aruns fell each by 
the other’s hand. Little more, however, can be 
said to be established upon sufficient historical 
evidence with, regard to Brutus than that there 
existed a person of that name who held high 
office in Rome at a very early period. Consult 
Bondurant, Deoimus Junius Brutus Albin%is 
(Chicago, 1907). 

BRUTUS, Marcus Junius (c.85~42 b.c.). 
One of the (Conspirators against Csesar. His 
father bore the same name, w’aa a follower of 
Marius, and, suffering defeat from Pompey, was 
at the latter’s direction put to death. At this 
time the son was but eight years old, and his 
education was in part watched over by his uncle, 
Marcus Cato Uticensis ( Servilia, mother of 
Brutus, was Cato’s half-sister), whose philoso- 
phy he adopted. He studied and practiced law, 
as had his father before him, but civil life was 
interrupted by political conditions. On the out- 
break of hostilities between Ciesar and Pompey 
he gave his support to the man who destroyed 
his father. Csosar, however, victor at Pharsalus, 
pardoned him, took him into favor, and ap- 
pointed him Governor of Cisalpine Gaul (46). 
Hero his conduct was that of a high-minded 
official, and in 44 the office of prwtor urhanus 
^as conferred upon him by Csesar. It was while 
holding this place that he became a conspirator 
against the promoter of his career. After the 
assasainatiqn of Cfosar, unable to win a follow- 
^ in Romo, , he escaped to Athens and succeeded 
m raising a largo force and becoming powerful 
in Mac6(lonla. Cassius (q.v.) had been equally 
successful in equipping an army in Asia, and 
together they proceeded to Philippi, where tliey 
joined battle with Antony and Octavianus. An 
commander of the Republican right, Brutus re- 
pulsed Octavianus; but Cassius, overcome by An- 
tony and feeding that their cause was lost, made 
an end of hims(df. This oxampb Jh*utU8 soon 
followed. Ilia wife Poreia, daughter of Cato 
Uticensis, is said by I’lutarch and oth(‘rs to 
have commjtU‘d suicide by swallowing red-hot 
coals. TJio glamor thrown ovtT the cliaractcr 
of Brutus hy Shakespeare will, unhappily, not 
bear scrutiny. JIo was at one time a reloiitless 
usurer and did not scruple to apply to Cicero 
as Governor of Cilicia for powt^r to make un- 
lawful exactions. His political affiliations, too, 
appear suspicious, ami his joining the conspira- 
tors seomB to have bo(m the rosult of the 
seductive power of the astute Cassius ratlxT than 
of any dcjep-set convictions. Somewhere ho was 
weak or corrupt; but it is charitable to believe 
that the principles of his iStoic philosophy grow 
upon him and that ho became worthier of his 
grand old uncle, Cato. II is studies present him 
in his most amiable light: for, notwithstanding 
his militiiry succosses, he was a studemt, not a 
man of action, a tlusorist, not a door of deiuls. 
Ilis philoHopliical treatises, dealing with virtue, 
duties, iind patience, have be.(»Ti lost, hut we still 
liave part of his correapoudeuee with Cicero. 
Cic(ffo <hidicat(*(l to him his Orator, a description 
of the ideal orator, and called his history of 
Roman oratory Brutus. 

BBt)X, brpks (Ger. Brilcke, bridge; its Czech 
narno Most, bridge, bomg a more translation). 
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A town in tlic A\istrian orownland of Bohemia, 
on the l^icla, about 50 nuU*« iiorthw<‘at of 
Prague. Its principal buildings arc the new 
Ratliaus, and the Cotixic ])eohanteikirche, built 
in 1517* Briix is the eentvo of a productive 
brown-coal district, and manufac^turos sugar, 
cast iron, iixachiiKTy, ])otash, and enaipcled 
ware, and has several breweries and distilleries. 
In the neighboriiood are the bitter-water springs 
of Pilllna, Sotllii.?;, and Seidachiltz. Pop*, 1890, 
14,900; 1900, 21,500; 1910, 22,;UJ4. BrUx was 
made a city in 1273 by Iving Ottokar 11. 

BKXXYAS, briVyit^ dAOQUMS (1037^1712). A 
Prcnch deauit missionary. Of the place of his 
birth or of his early career, Kttlo is known. 
He wont to Canada in lOOO and was sent among 
the Iroquois Indians as a missionary, lie stud- 
ied the hloliawk language and wrote a woi'k in 
Latin on tlu^ Mohawfc Radicals, the mt>st (‘xien- 
sive work yt‘t written on the subject, lit* was 
one of the first to work among those Indians 
and may bo said to have estiiblishod tlie mission 
there. 

BBUYilBE, Jean m la. See IjA 

BnirYkiuc. 

BBOTB*, broin, Babtukl BAUTtiOLOMiRXTS 
(1493-1550), A Cerman painter of the Renaia- 
sanee, who was horn at WmA but passed most 
of his life in (^)logne, where ho was admitted to 
the paintAWs’ guild in 1518, Ilis early work 
shows the infhumee of Jan Joest and doos van 
Cle(*fi lai<T there is a ehangt‘ of style, probably 
duo to Jan van Schorel and lU'eniskerk, who on 
thidr return from lUvly taught him nt‘W prinei- 

S ics of compoHition and anatomy l(‘arn<‘a from 
liehelangtdo and Kapha, el. the Italian maHters. 
Bruyn e.\eent‘(l as a portrait painter, and even 
in his religious pim'S churn eU'ristic likencHSes 
of his eonU^mporarieft art' to Iki found. IUh most 
imj)ortant rtdigious pictures are the altarmt'<*o 
at Kssen, for the earlicT ixerlod, and that of Ht- 
Vietor’s, Xanten, for the later. Other important 
examples are; “Adoration of the Afagi'* and 
“Martyrdom of St. Urwulnd* in the Cologne 
Museimi; “8t. Catheriin*" and “Lamentatbm over 
the Dead Christ/* in the Muuieh Pinakoibek. 
Among Ills lu'st portraits are; “A Man and his 
Wife” (1532, Btrassbiirg), “Young Patrician 
and his Wife*' (1534, Berlin Museum), “An Old 
Man in Black Cap and his Wife** (Wiesbaden), 
“Ihu-gtnmishT Branweller” (1535, Cologne), Jo- 
hann von Audi and Margarcda llinek (Berlin)* 
Other paintings by him aro to be found In 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, (kxlogne, and Antwerp. 
—His son, BAUTHOLOM/Rtm TOK Younokr (dl(*d 
lw'for<^ 1610), Inherltc'd his fiither*s studio, but 
was inferior to him as a painter. Ho has bwm 
ealled the “Master with the Pale Faces/* by 
reasim <d ilds charneteristic in hia paintings* 
He was meml>er of the Council of Cologne, 156<b- 
1606, and when his eyt'sight failed, 
haiUK-rtnnn of i1n‘ city in 1501* Consult B. 
rirmeniel»JU<dutriy;. BartholommM Bru$fn und 
Hcinr Sfdnil^' ( lAMp'/i/f. 1891). 

BBtnni) bri./A*. BBlTIS, or BBUEYS. PlKRlw 
m (T-CJ126)’. A Kretndi rellglotis rsfonuer, 
founder of the Petmbrusians. He is montiiaied 
in the i$dimr$u$ Mrohrmiamt ;/<rrsH- 

eo*, written by Peter the Venerable (<|.v*)t 
Abbot of Cluny, to oertain of the bi^oM of 
Prtnenw and Dauphlnd, not long after the death 
of X>e Bruys. His aim seems to have been to 
restf>n^ C’hristlanlty to Its pristine simpHel^. 
mn meant, for him, to reJind Infant Imptism, 
trsttsuHstantlailon, prayers for the dtmil, ami, la 


general, costly churohes. But hia ill-directed 
olotpience efftHjted little save violence on the 
part of liiH followers. He preached ch icily in 
the dioceses of Arles, Die, Kmbrun, Cap, Nar- 
boxmo, and Toulouse, and was finally burned 
at Saint-Gilles. His follo\vGrs united with the 
ITonrieians. 

BBY'AH- A village and the coxmty seat of 
Williams Co., Ohio, 55 miles west by soxiih of 
Toledo, on tlio Luke Shore and Michigan South* 
ern and the Cincinnati Northern railroads 
(Map: Ohio, A 3). Th(‘re are manufactories 
of eond<msod milk, show cases, wheelbarrows, 
agricultural implements, and picture frames. 
The wait'r works and ele.ctric light pltwit are 
owned by the village. Pop., 1000, 3100; 1910, 
3041. 

BBYANT. A city and the county seat of 
Brazos Co., Tex., 100 mih's southwest of Houston, 
on the Houston and Texas Central and the 
Intemaiional and Crmt Northern railroads 
(Map; 'Pexaa, I) 4). It is the seat of the Free- 
Will Baptist Academic and Collegiate Instiiutts 
a Baptist neademy (eocdueational) , Allen Acad- 
emy, and an Ursuline convent. It has also a 
Carnegie library. The. Texas Aj^ieultural and 
INIeehanical College is 4 miles distiint. A (Hvn- 
siderable trade is carried on in live stock, cot ion# 
and cottonscHKl products. Th<*re are oil nxUls, a 
eoit^jn compress, cotton gins, and a fertilizi^r 
mill. The citv owns its water w<krkH ami ehs*- 
tric light plant. Pop., 1900, 3589; 1910, 4132. 

BBYAN, ('iiAttLKS Paok (1850- ). An 

Anu'rican diplotuat, born in Chicago. He at- 
tendcnl tlie University of Virginia for two years 
and studied law at (-olumbian (now 0<*orge 
WasUhigton) University. He was a memlmr of 
the (*oUu'ado Houwj of Represent ntlves in IHHO 
and of tlu‘ Illhaus Lower House in 1888-97, Pre- 
vious to rec'Civing his first diplonmtie appoint- 
ment be had twice vlsltecl Kuroiw in the intefest 
of the (1ucag<; World's Fair. From 1897 to 
1911 he held, m suect'ssion, the posta of Mml)iti*r 
to ('hina, Brazil. Sw it/erlan<l, Portugal, and 
Belgium, He was appt>int«><l Aitfiwissarlor to 
Japan in 1911, but resigned the next year* 

BBYAJiT, Klmk» BiuiartT (1865- ). An 

American edm*ator, la>rn at Van Wert, Ohio, 
lie was educat^'d at Indiana, Harvaril, and 
Clark universities. From 1882 to 1896 ho was 
a ttmeher in the public mdands of Indiana, and 
ihertiafter was iu succession professf»r of s*»eial 
and educational seleneo at Butler tkdlego, assis- 
tant profesHtvr and nssoelnto pri»f4*SHor of mnla* 
gogy in Indiana Hiiiversity, principal of tho 
Insular Normal Hehtml, I'hillupini’ Islands, and 
general superint4>ndent of oduaatimi In tlm 
islands. In 1993 he return^ to Imliana tTnt- 
versity as profi^m»r of iHiueaiionat and soaM 
psyehciJttgy. Ha Inxmine i»rtsii!cut at FninKltn 
OoUeg«^ tn 1905 and of Colgate Cniversity in 
1009. Ills ptthlieatUma inclmb*: Stuftrfi 

and thHr ftitjuifirutw (1900): 77ie 

of Tf'ttrhiittf (lOO.'H: Fun4a^ 

fnmUot FoetM for thr TiUch^r (1911, I9l;l). 

BRYAN, Mn ifAKr* (IT:»7 An 

li'^U art critic amt iamnoismutf, bom III Navmail* 
ib- uti 'rvnf. He wan the author of a biOgmpM* 
cal an.l'critical OkOomrif of BodnUro tMi NH'* 
tfrtirrrn (2 vols., 1813-16). H was rovlaHl in 
1889 tiy J. Stanley, in 1896 by It. W. Craves and 
Sir WaBer Armstrong, and finally by C. 

WillbtmKon (5 voN.. 1902 05), It Is still re<»<*g* 
tilxt'd as thf» Htamlaril iiuthority on the suhjH*t, 
in titt' last reviHMKi many of the nritele^ huvn 
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been rewritten hy the most prominent English 
authorities, but the shorter articles are often 
unreliable. 

BBYAIT, Nathjjnt Philemon (1872- ). 

An American legislator, born in Orange (now 
Lake) Co., Fla. He ^aduated from Emory 

College (Georgia), studied law at Washington 
and Lee University, and for some time practiced 
in Jacksonville. In 1905-09 he was chairman 
of the Board of Control of the Florida State 
Institutions of Higher Education. He was 

elected United States Senator for the term 1911- 
17 and became chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

BRYAN, William Jennings (1860- ). 

An American orator and party leader, born in 
Salem, 111., on March 19, 1860. He ^aduated 
at Illinois College in 1881, and then studied 
at the Union College of Law in Chicago (1881- 
83). Prom the latter year he practiced law in 
Jacksonville, 111., until 1887, when he took up 
his residence in Lincoln, Neb. From 1891 to 
1896 he served in Congress as a Democratic 
member of the Lower House. He soon attrtieted 
attention as an eloquent and effective debater, 
speaking particularly upon the subjects of the 
protective tariff, to which he was opposed, and 
the silver question. Mr. Bryan favored the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. 
Aug. 16, 1803, a very remarkable debate oc- 
curred, during the progress of which Mr. Bryan 
first attained a national reputation by an elo- 
quent three-hour speech, which was an effective 
])res('ntation of the bimetallic theory. The con- 
totit lasted in both houses of Congress until the 
Sherman Act had been defeated ; for the moment 
Mr. Bryan luid been defeated; yet he had estab- 
lished his re])utation as an orator and as an 
adroit ])oUiieal holder. In. 1803 and again in 
1804 he was a prominemt candidate for the 
United Staters scmatorsliip from Nebraska. Not 
succeeding in this, he became editor of the 
Omaha World-IIvruld (1894-90) and delivered 
many Hj)e<‘ehes on “free silver” to enthusiastic 
audiences throughout the Mississi])pi valley. 

.in 1896 he was elected a member of the State 
d(*legation to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Chicago which ni('t on July 7-10, in a 
building which seated 1.5, 000. Mr. Bryan’s dele- 
gation was opposed i)y a delegation pledged to 
Hujrport the gold standard; but the silvc.r men, 
ht‘atl(‘d by Mr. Bryan, wirro seated. It was an 
occasion of inttrnso exeiteinent, for the silver 
(|U<‘.Htion had brought on a class and sectional 
struggle in which the gold faction (chiefly in 
the East) charged repudiation, while the sup- 
port(‘rs of fr<‘o silver (mainly in the West and 
South) ac.cus(‘d tlieir op])OTU‘niB of greed and 
conspiracy. Many gold delegates wore unscattMl; 
tlie r<‘i>resentation from the Territori(‘8 was in- 
creased tlir(H‘f()ld; a silver man, Senator S. M. 
White of Chili foriiia, was made the eonventioii’s 
porttiauent ]>reHidcnt ; President Cl(W(dand’» poli- 
v.ioH \v(‘re condtunnird ; and a comtnondatory reso- 
biiion offered hy a minority was hooted down 
wiUi cat(*.allrt and insiiHing eri(*s. During the 
heai;CMl dc'hate many widl-known public men set 
fortii their argutnents and invtsetives— among 
them Benjamin K Tillman (q.v.) of South 
Carolina, Semator David B. Hill of New yhrk, 
HvmiUiT Williatii M. Vilas of Wisconsin, and Wil- 
liam K. Russell of Massachusetts; but no one 
spoke in such a way as to securer tin*, attention 
and reHptH*t of thi' riotous asscuiiblagc, winch had 


now been increased to nearly 15,000 excited men 
and women. 

It was then (July 9) that Mr. Bryan ap- 
peared upon the platform, faced the multitude 
and delivered the oration which made him fa- 
mous, ending with the impassioned declaration, 
“You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crown of thorns — ^you shall not cru- 
cify mankind upon a cross of gold!” The speech 
raised him from the divided leadership of a 
faction to the unchallenged mastery of a pow- 
erful political party. On the following day he 
was nominated (on the fifth ballot) by a ma- 
jority of 90 delegates, over Richard P. Bland 
(q.v.) of Missouri, who had been his chief op- 
ponent, though representing the same financial 
views. Mr. Bryan was thus the choice of the 
convention to oppose William McKinley of Ohio, 
tihe Republican nominee. On July 22 he was 
also nominated by a convention (at St. Louis) 
of the National Silver Party, and on July 24 
by a convention (at St. Louis) of the Populists. 
In the campaign which followed Mr. Bryan 
made a remarkable personal canvass of the en- 
tire country. In a single one of his tours he 
traveled 12,000 miles and was heard by immense 
audiences everywhere. But the conservative in- 
stincts of the country wore gradually united 
against him. His campaign funds wore limited; 
while the so-called Gold Democrats nominated 
(September 2) a conservative can(lidat<s in the 
person of Gen. John M. Palmer of Illinois, at 
a convention in which 41 States and 3 Terri- 
tories were represented. Mr. Bryan was defeated 
in November, when he received only 176 electoral 
votes to McKinley’s 271. In the popular (i.o., 
Democratic and Populist) vote he liad fl,407,!)46 
ballots as against 7,035,638 ballots that wore 
cost for Mr. McKinley; while General Palmer 
riK‘,civt*d 131,529 ballots. Many Democrats in 
the East preferred to vote directly for the Re- 
publican nominee. 

In 1900 Mr. Bryan was nominated hy accla- 
mation in the Democratic National Convention, 
held at Kansas C'ity (duly 4), and was once 
more successfully op])Osed hy Mr. McKinley, 
who received 202 ch'ctoral votes as against Mj. 
Bryan’s 155, and a majority of about 850,000 
ballots in tlio popular vote. He was d<^f<‘at(*d 
again in the Democratic Convention held at St. 
Louis in 1004, wlw'Te the conservative element 
of th<^ Dtmioeratic party once more resumed 
control and nominated Judge Alton B. Parker 
(q.v.) of New York. To liim Mr. Bryan gave a 
half-hearted RUfiport, and many Bryaii men 
openly spoke and voted against him. 

In 1008 the National Democratic Convention 
at Denver (July 7) again gave the nomination 
to Mr. Bryan, but he was easily defeated 
by the Republican nominee, William TJ. Taft 
(q.v.), who r(*e.eived 321 electoral votes, as 
against 162 for Mr. Bryan, who in this election 
carried only 17 State's with a popular vote of 
6,409,106, while that of Mr. Taft was 7,679,006. 
Nevertludess, although this result practically 
ended Mr. Bryan’s long attemj)t to secure the 
presidency, he not only retained, but actually 
strengthened, his hold upon his party organiza- 
tion, ns he proved in a most convincing manner 
at the National Democratic Convimtion in Bal- 
timore, Md. (June 25-July 2, 1012). Here, 
though he lost the chairmanship fight and faih*d 
to secure recc^ition for any of his own presi- 
dential candidates, ho forced the nomination of 
the party’s candidate before the platform had 
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been adopted (an miprceedented proceeding), 
and created a situation which caused the^ nomi- 
nation of Woodrow Wilson. ^ ITo was, indeed, 
the most commanding figure in the convention, 
and his supi>ort of Mr. Wilson during the en- 
suing campaign greatly asHistcnl in his election. 
In recognition of this facjt, President Wilson, 
after his inauguration in March, 1913, ap- 
pointed Mr. Bryan to be Secretary of State, 
thereby following a long-established preeodont, 
tSeo j\lKXxco; Monky; XJnixed States.) Mr. 
Biy all’s publications include The First Battle 
(Chicago, 1806); The Commoner Condonaod 
(Now York, 1002) ; Letters to a Chinese Ojfmal, 
hcinQ a Wosiern View of Fastern Cioilization 
(New York, 1900) ; A Tale of Two ComKntiom 
(Hepublican and Democratic, 1912), (New York, 
1912). 

Consult: The Life and ^pcecFos of William 
/. Bryan, ed. by Ogilvie (New Y’ork, 1890) ; the 
collection of his spe(vh(‘s arranged by himself 
with biographical introduction by Ma*s. Bryan 
(Now York, 1911); and for various phanos of 
his life, M(‘t<ailf(i, 77m Beal Bn/an (Dos Moines, 
1908) ; White, “ Bryan, in MeOlure's Atugoffina, 
vol. xiv, pp. 232-237 (1900); Gunton, in the 
lecture BuUeiin of the Jnstiiute of f^acM Boon- 
omy for Nov, 15, 1900. An account of Mr, Bry- 
an’s political career doTO to 1905 will be found 
in PcH!k* Twmty Years of the Bapiiblio^ chaps* 
x-xii, xiv (Now York, 1906-13) ; and id., Awurt- 
oan Party Lenders, chap, vll (New York, 1914). 

BBYANSK:. See Biiianhk. 

BBYANT, Henby Gbikb (1859-; ). An 

American explorer and travchtr. Tjo was l>ortt 
in Allegheny, Pa.; graduated in 1883 at Princo- 
ton Univ^Tsity and in 1886 at tho law depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, and in 
1892 was s<\cond in eomiiiand in tho Poary Kehof 
Expedition to Greenland. In 1894 ho com- 
mandisl tho J^eary Relief Expedition of that 
y<‘ar and in 1897 the expedition to Mount St. 
Ellas, Alaska, Ho was pr<«^idont of tho Geo- 
graphical Hoeietv (if Philadelphia in 1897-1000, 
1904-06, mid J9()lh 10. 

BBYAKT, JoftEBOC DkCiatub (1846-1914)* 
An American surgeon, born in East Troy, Wi^ 
Ho attended Norwich Aoadtmiy in New York 
and graduated in 1868 at tim Bellovuo Hospital 
M(‘dieal Oollego. With ths faculty o£ tha latt^y 
institution ho noon b(»eamo identiilad, halng ad* 
vauced until in 18H8 Ko was mado proft^ssor of 
anat()mv luid (jlinical fturg(^ry and assiKdata 
profett«()r of orthopodio surgery. Ho aooopt^ 
(1898), in addition, a |^^>frss^>^^dtip m tho 
primdph'H and priujtioo of «urgt>ry and l>ooamo 
oonaultiug surgeon to a. largo »uml>wr of Now 
York hospitalH, iJo was a perwmal frkmd ^and 
physician of Grover Glevoland. iHa writing* 
on surgienl «ubJ(K^ts includ*' Operntirn Buryery 
(2 voIh*, 1965) and Bryani and HuvIPh American 
Praoiktt of Puryrry (B vtds,. 196(5 ll). 

BBYAHT, Wir^dAM OnxxEjr ( 179.1-1S7H) . A 
dtstiiigulshisd AnuTicrtu poed and journali^it. Ilo 
wan horn In Oummingt^m, Massu Nov. a, 1T91, 
ih© son of !>r. Ih^ir Bryant* a phy*t<iia« and a 
memt>er, b»r j:«'Vrnil <»f tUo Mas«acUtt«otta 

IrfCglslaturc. Ill* idn»u*'*l his preooalty naA pO*J* 
hy puhlisliing ^erst*, at the ng* of 13, III th* 
Kma Mtimpshinn and hy writing thg 

folhavlng year a satirical poem, Eiubnrgo, 
in the eighkonth-ceittury manner; his most 
famoas poem, ‘‘TlmnniopsisA* was probably com- 
m»s(id in IHll, though it wan not pnhlislied till 
1817* Bryant ntudiod lor a yoor at VVilUam* 


College, then took up law. He was adraittt‘d to 
the bar in Plymouth, Mass., in 1815, practiced 
in Plainfield, Mass., for a year, and in Great 
Barrington for nine years. During this time 
ho was so well known as a poet that he was 
invited to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa potun at 
Harvard College in 1821, and his- poem on that 
occasion, “The Ages,” was publislu^d with several 
others in the same year. In 1825 Bryant re- 
moved to New Y'ork, where he became editor of 
the Few York BevAow, In the following year he 
became assistant editor of tho New York ktHminp 
Post and in 1828 was niad(3 editor in chief of 
that paper — a post which he ludd till his death. 
During this time ho wrote and published many 
poems and several works in prose, besidoH his 
regular newspaper artiides. Aside frt)nj his 
j)oems, which wore published ojceasioually in 
various neNvspupers and magazines, Bryant’s 
chief published works arc the following: Lr tiers 
of a Trardrr (1850) ; Letters from Hpain and 
Countries (1859) ; Letters from the Fast 
(1869); Orations and Addresses^ (1873); and 
several volumes of collccttal poems. During the 
period of his ac*tivo literary work ho^ found 
time to translates thes epics of Homer, his w(dl- 
known version of the Iliad appearing in 1H7U, 
and that of the Odyssey in 1871 72. His death 
occurred In New York, dune 12, 1878, as the 
result of a sunstrok<3, while he was innking an 
address at tho unveiling of a statue in Oimtral 
Park. 

Tho litoniry and journalistic car(H*r of Bryant 
compris(;s nearly two-thirds a c<iuiury* Nokd, 
as a boy, for his precocity, and as a man, living 
for fifty y<ars in the largt‘«t city in America, for 
the simpluuty and wholesomemms of his life ami 
for his distinction of mind and bewaring, hi* 
career is one of tho long(‘Kt in the history of 
Aine.ricjin hdlers. He is best known as a p«K*i, 
Ui.H “'rhamitopsis.” “To a Waterfowl,” “The 
Death of tlie Flowers,” “The Kringtd Gentian,” 
“The Crowded Strwt” “My Country’s Call*” 
“The Biittlfiield,” and several other junuus atit 
populur. and such limjs as “Truth, crushed to 
(*arth, shall rise again” (from “The Batthe 
fluid”), and “Tlu3 melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the y<mr” (from “The Dt^ath of the 
3<'iower»”), have become househohl ({Uoiatlons. 
Tlio poems named were produciKl at widely 
di^Terent peritui.s tiuring hi* life, hut they may 
he taken mi representative of the quality of !u* 
Wmrk, which during his long lih' clmnged very 
little* Qeiu^rally speaking, the jusdry or Bryant 
1 * distinguished for it* restraituHl and grave 
thoughtfulness. Though Itt finish of form, re- 
straint, laek of fire, reileetivouess, ami 
It belong* to the typ<‘ of tho elghtH^nth century 
rather than to the jHTiiHl (»f pnssionnie eApres- 
sl(m which in England was e<oiiemporuneotti 
with it, Bryant’s luH^try, nevertheh* ts, is not 
wanting in origlnauty* lh»’/tdes its freqm*ut 
ionderuess and sympathy with sadm^s, on*» not*** 
In it a fivUng of refined {Mifrioiism. a emistunt 
lovtt of lilaTiy, and a /eal for the institntioua i4 
friH'dom. 8o, too, one finds in his piadry ad- 
miration for whatever is mdde and gt^nerous in 
ilm lifo of tho North Anierieun Indian and other 
primitivo peoph*s, tlmuglt his fading fttr the reil 
imin in probably hajM»d on a vaguer ami even 
mar* rtguoW iradltio* tlijaa Mtat of Wa 

th* constant now Is moraitrlng, void of suid lely. 
Most of Urn poem* of Bryant nra short, and the 
vurao foruo* *4ik nai very juumoraus; i/m 0 m tn 
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which, he attained greatest skill is a simple blank 
verse, as in *‘Thanatopsis.” This verse is em>- 
ployed in his translations of the Iliad, 

As a journalist, Bryant is less known to-day 
than such an editor as Horace Greeley. For a 
full half century he was, as proprietor and editor 
of the New York Evenmg Post, one of the most 
insistent and uncompromisingly urgent of all 
the antislavery propagandists of the North. 
The prose style of his editorial articles was 
simple, straightforward, and vigorous, lacking 
in subtlety and ambiguity, and never failing to 
mako its point, and is marked, in substance, by 
common sense and breadth of view. Like all 
ephemeral writing, Bryant's leading articles are 
unread; and the same remark, in general, applies 
to his more elaborate prose productions, especi- 
ally his literary essays, of which that on Irving 
is the best. 

It sliould be added that Bryant deserves some 
praise as a poetic delineator of Am erican 
scenery. It is worth noting, also, , that between 
1828 and 1846, when the cares of journalism 
pressed heavily upon him, his poetic productivity 
suiTored. After the latter date, almost to his 
death lie showed a rather surprising affluence 
and power, publishing many of his best poems, 
such as “The Flood of Years.” Headers should 
be cautioned against believing that “Thanatop- 
sis” is cntir(‘ly the product of a more , youth, 
since the famous passage about the quarry slave 
%vas apparently added several years after JBryant 
reached his majority, i , , 

The best edition of Bryant is that of his son- 
in-ilaw, Parke Godwip, in 6 vols,, Thp tiife and 
iVorJcit of iVilliam Oullcn Bryant (Now Yori^ 
1883-84). There is a Life by John Bigelow, in 
the “American Men of Letters Series” (Boston, 
1800). Good critical appreciations are those of 
E. 0. Stodman, in Poets of America (Boston, 
188.6), of Prof. Barn'tt Wendell, in A Literary 
If is lory of America (New York, 1000), in Stod- 
dard's introdueiion to his Poetical of 

Bryant (New York, 1003, 1007) ; and W. A. 
Bradley, W, (L Bry<mt (Now York, 100.6). 

BBYAX'IS (Gk. A Greek sculptor, 

contemporary of Scopas, Tiinotbeua, aind J-eo- 
cliares, with whom he partioii)ated in the work 
on the Mausohmm at Tlalicarnassus about 350 
n.c. Ho Jilso crwit('.d five colossal figures of the 
gods at Khodos, statues of Bacchus at Cnidus, of 
yKsculapius and Ifvgoia at Megara, of Apollo in 
the grove of Daphne at Antioch, of Searapis at 
Al(\xandria, and a portrait of Seleucus. In 1801 
a basis for a tripod, bearing his signature and 
three small reliefs, showing figures of horsemen, 
was found in Atli(‘ns, and has suggestiid the 
possibility of idemtifying his work among tJio 
ndiefs from the Mausolt'um. His statue, of 
iSerapis si'mns to have given the type for all tbo 
lat(‘.r heads of this deity. Consult BulL corresp, 
heUeniqite, vol. xvi (Paris, 1802). 

BBYCE, Ckobob (^1844- ). A Canadian 

historian, born at Mount Pleasant, Ontario, 
Canada, lie was edu(sati‘d at the University of 
Toronto and at Knox College, Toronto. Having 
iKHsn fiideeied by tU(\ Presabyterian Church of 
(hinada for the task, he organized Manitoba 
Colh'ge is 1871, and Knox and St. Andrew’s 
cluirc.lx'S, Winnipeg, in 1871-72. He served as 
tlui llrst m<Ml(‘ratof of the Synod of Manitoba in 
1885, and as modiirator of tlu^ General Assembly 
in 1002-03. lie was a founder, and from 1877 
to 1007 a oouneilor and examiner, of tlio Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. From 1801 to 1804 ho was 


head of the faculty of science and lecturer in 
biology and geology,. His publications include; 
Manitoba: Infancy, Progress, and Present Oon- 
dition (1882); The Apostle of Red River 
(1898); Remarkable History of Hudson^ s Bay 
Company (1900); The Romantic Settlement of 
Lord Selkirk's Colonists ( 1909 ) ; The Canadian- 
i&ation of Western Canada (1910) ; Life of Lord 
Selkirk (1912), and A Short History of the Ca- 
nadian People (new ed. 1913). 

BBYCE, James (1838- ). An eminent 

English writer and legislator. He was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, studied at Glasgow University, 
and in .1862 graduated at Trinity College, and 
won a fellowship in Oriel College, Oxford. In 
1864 he published a monograph, The Holy Roman 
Empire, which quickly gave him a reputation as 
an historical writer of unusual insight and 
ability. Scholarly, brilliant, ahd original in 
treatment, a model of condensation and lucidity, 
this book has been widely read in England, in 
America, and on the continent of Europe, and 
has, been translated into several European lan- 
guages. In 1867 Mr. Bryce became a barrister 
at Liifcoln's Inu and practiced until 1882. He 
was appointed rogius professor of civil law at 
Oxford in 1870, but resigned in 1893. In 1880 
he entered political life as a member of Parlia- 
ment for the Tower Hamlets and attained imme- 
diate prominimcc as a Liberal and a follower of 
Gladstone. , In 1885 he was chosen member for 
Aberdeen, South. He became Undersecretary 
of State for Foreign AfTaira in Gladsto-ne’s 
government in 1880, Cbanccllor of the Duchy of 
XaE^nca^tcr, with a seat in Gladstone's cabinet, in 
l892„,apd President of the Board of Trade in 
1894. ' In 1804 he also, served as chairman of the 
Eoyal Commission on Secondary Education and 
was elected fellow of the Eoyal Society. Ho 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland in the 
Cumpbell-BauncTman ministry formed in Decem- 
ber, 1005. In 1007 ]ie became British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, which post he 
filled until 1013. lu the latter ye,ar ho was 
ajipointed by the British government a member 
of The Ifague International Arbitration Court. 
After l(*aving Washington he made an extensive 
tour of the Orient. He received honorary d(‘grci*s 
from a number of univt'rsities. On Jan. 1, 1914, 
ho was created Viscount Bryex; of Dt'chmont, 
already possessing, since 1007, the Order of 
Merit. As a politician lie has consistently 
takim the I/iberal side in all the great contro- 
versies that have arisen since, his election to the 
TIoubo of Commons, and has bemi ospecially 
conspicuous as an tulvocatc of home rule for 
Ireland, of the abolition of university tests, 
of international copyright, and of the tlior- 
ough revision of the statute law. He is 
perhaps ev(‘n bc*.tter known as a writer, and 
especially as the author of The American Com- 
monwealth (1888), the mati'Tial for which was 
collecU'd during three visits to the United Stat(‘ft 
in 1870, 1881, and 1883. In this work lie gives, 
with rimiarkablo accuracy, sympathy, and in- 
sight, probably the Ix'st account ever written of 
the political institutions of the Unit<.*d States, 
considered in their relation to the history, the 
character, and tlio habits of the American jx'oph^ 
Ho has published also two excellent books of 
travid: Transcaucasia and Ararat (4th cd., 
1800) and Impressions of South Africa (1807) ; 
a volume of Studies in History and Juriaprur 
dcnco (1001); Studies in Contemporary Bio- 
grapJhy ( 1003) ; South America : Ohsermtions 
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ond Impressions (1912; Sp. trans., ha AmSrtca 
del Bud, by Guillermo Riviera, 1913). 

BRYCE, Llotd (1851- ). An American 

diplomat and writer, born at Flushing, L. I., 
and educated at the Jesuit College in George- 
town, D. C., and at Christ Church, Oxford. He 
studied law at Columbia University, filled several 
political positions in New York State, and was 
a member of Congress in 1887—89; then, being 
left a controlling interest in the Horth American 
Eemew by Allen Thorndyke Rice, he purchased 
the remaining interests and conducted this 
periodical until 1896. In 1911 he was appointed 
Minister to the Netherlands and Luxemburg. 
His writings include: Paradise: A Dream of 
Conquest (1887) ; The Romance of an Alter Ego 
(1889); Friends in Ecoile (1900); Lady 
Blanche*s Balon (1900); The Literary Duet; 
After Christianity, "What? 

BRYDGES, Geo., first Baeon Rodney. See 
Rodney. 

BRYDGES, brlj^'ez, Sib Samuel Bgebton 
(1762-1837). An English bibliographer and 
genealogist. He was educated at Cambridge and 
was admitted to the bar, but never practiced. 
Ho claimed, unsuccessfully, in 1789 the barony 
of Chandos of Sudeley. He edited Collins’s 
Peerage (1812), and Tudor writers, privately 
printed at Lee Priory, Kent. He wrote Oenmra 
Litet'aria (6 vola., 1805-09) ; The British 
Bihliographcr (1810-16) with J. Haslewood; 
Restituta (1814-16); and an Autobiography 
(1834). 

BRYEHNIOS, QJc. pron. Brd-6n^n«-6s, Philo- 
THEOs (1833- ). A Greek theologian. He 

was born in Constantinople, was educated in the 
Patriarchal Seminary at Chalkis, and attended 
courses at the universities of Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Munich, where ho became familiar with German 
theology. Ho consorted with Western theolo- 
gians more frequently than is customary among 
Greek occlesiastics and attended the Bonn, Con- 
ferenco of Old Catholics in 1875. Ho was 
professor of church history at Chalkis, Metro- 
politan of Seres, and afterward Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia. Ho was the discoverer of the first 
complete manuscript of the two Epistles of 
Clement, published in 1875, and of the only 
known manuscript of The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, The publication of the latter, in 1883, 
along with notes and prolegomena, all in Greek, 
was one of the most notable theological evtmts 
of tlio day and led to the production of an cx- 
tensmt literature. Both manusci^ts were found 
in 1873 in the Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Constant inoi)le, in one cover along with four 
others. See TkAOiimo OE Tit» Twelve Apostles, 

BRYM'HER, DouoLAS ( 1823-1902 ) , A Cana- 
dian journalist and archivist. He was born in 
Greenock, Scotland; was educated in a grammar 
school there and in 1857 removed to Canada, 
whero for a time he devoted himself to farming. 
Ho afterward became a journalist and for some 
time was editor of the Preshyterim (th© official 
organ of the Presbyterian church in Canada) 
and associate editor of the Montreal Daily 
Herald, In 1872 ho was appointed Archivist of 
the Dominion bf Canada, and in this capacity 
ho rendered important services to studemts of 
American and Canadian history by issuing a 
scries of volunnss containing abstracts of th© 
valtiahle inanuscriptH stored in tlie Canadian 
archives. 

BHYMIOTB, WirxiAM (1855- ). A 

Canadian painter. He was born in SeotlamI, hut 


came to Canada at an early age and was edu- 
cated in the Province of Quebec. He studied 
painting in Paris under Bougereau, Tony, and 
Fleury, and afterward exhibited in the Pans 
Salon and the Royal Academy, London. In 
1886 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, vice president in 1907, and 
president in 1909. He was awarded medals at 
the Pan-American Exposition, 1901; the St. 
Louis Exposition, 1004, and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, 1905. He excels both in land- 
scape and the painting of the human figure. 

BRYN MAWB (milr) COLLEGE. An in- 
stitution for the higher education of wotikui at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., about 10 miles northwest of 
the centre of Philadelphia. The college was 
founded by Joseph W. Taylor, whs incori)orated 
in 1880, and opened for students in 1885. 

Bryn Mawr is distinctive among women’s 
colleges in that its course and method of study 
are based upon the xmivorsity modi*!. The 
system of “major and minor electives in fixed 
combination” has been adopted; stud(‘nts are 
grouped in accordance with the work they Inive 
actually accomplished, instead of by arbitrary 
“classes”; original research is in all cases cm- 
couraged; and, in pursuance of the same policy 
of placing the scholarship of the con<‘ge upon a 
basis of pure merit, candidates for admission as 
undergraduates are not accepted upon (UTtifieate, 
and honorary degrees are not granted. Tlu^ col- 
lege offers the graduate degrec^s of A.B., A.M., 
and Ph.D. Piftwn resident fidlowships, 24 
graduate scholarslups, and 4 Europt^un fellow- 
ships are offen^l to graduate Htudimts, 10 gradu- 
ate scholarships are offert^cl to Kuglisli, Gt'rman, 
and French women, and th<*re are also 50 
scholarships and a students’ loan fund for uud(T- 
graduates. 

Brjm Mawr has grown rapidly since its 
foundation, and in 1913 had 66 professors and 
instructors and a 8tud(‘nt body of 467. The 
library, largely designed for Hp<‘<Mans<‘d study, 
contained in the same year ovtT 08,000 bound 
volumes and 10,000 pamphh^ts, including th© 
classical library of Professor Baujipe of (jfittln- 
gen. The college buildings inelutw* six halls of 
residence, accommodating from 00 to 70 fttudeniii 
each — ^Taylor Hall containing the IcTture rooms 
and office of administration, a lttrg») library 
building, with a book capacity of 187,000 vol- 
umes, 14 w^mlnar rooms, lectun* rooms, labora- 
tories, & model school, etc., a well-iHiuipmKi 
gymnasium, Dalton Hall, a lighting and lusting 
plant, an infirmary, two apart hotels for 
men and women professors, and nine howst*« for 
professors. The tmdowment fund Is $1,890,000, 
the vailuc of the buildings and grounds $1,950,- 
000, and the annual income akiut $302,700. 
President. Mies M. Carey Thomas. Consult th© 
president’s Annual Report (Philadelphia, 1^7 
et aeq.). 

BRY'ONY (Lat. hryonia^ Ok. hrg- 

dnia, from fipdutf, brycin, to tei^m, swell). A 
genus of plants of the family (Htcurldtaciw. The 
common bryony {Bryonia diV/uvi), the only 
British spts'irs, is frecjuent In hiHlg**rows in Eng- 
land, but is not lndig<*nourt to Scotland. It has 
cordate-palmate l<‘aveH, nKillary lmneln*s of 
flowers, and rt^d iH^rries alamt tlie sist* of a pea. 
It abounds in a fetid and acrid jtuec^ The root 
is perennial, very larg«s white, and l>rariclu*d, 
has a repulsive smell, and is acrid, purgative, 
and emetic. Hrytmia alha^ common in the middl© 
parts of Europe, |>oHSi*ssc*s Himltar pr<^>erti(ni« 
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tIVERWORTS : , MOSSES : 

1. MARCHANTIA (Male). 3. BA2ZANIA. 6. SPHAGNUM. 

2. MARCHANTIA (Female). 4. NOTEROCLADA. 7. POLYTRICHUM. 

5. ANTHOCEROS. 8. HYPNUM. 
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The root of both is applied locally to bruises and 
;va8 formerly very much in use as a purgative, 
[t contains a bitter glucoside, called hryonin, to 
vhich it seems to owe its properties. The young 
jhoots of both species are, however, so free from 
icrid and dangerous qualities that they may be 
ised as potherbs. The roots of the other 
jpccies of the genus are also acrid and purga- 
jive. The roots of Cocoinia abyssinicay formerly 
’egarded as a species of Bryoniay are eaten. 
Black bryony (Tamus communis) is a plant of 
i different family, Dioscoreacese. 

BRY'OPBCYI/LXJhflC (Gk. bryony a 

nossy seaweed, blossom + <f><fWovy phyllon, leaf). 
k genus of plants of the family Crassulace®. 
Sryophyllum calyoinum, a succulent shrubby 
)lant, a native of the Moluccas, with quinate or 
ilmost pinnate leaves, oblong deeply crenulated 
eaflets, and panicles of large pendulous greenish- 
fellow flowers, is not unfrequent in hothouses, 
)eing regarded as an object of interest, on 
iccount of its producing buds on the edges of 
ho leaves. If a leaf be placed upon moist sand 
)v earth, in a short time new plants will appear 
rom its indentations. This curious mode of 
)ropiigatiou is found also in the bog orchis 
[Malaxis paludosa)y a plant of a very different 
amily. 

BBY'OPHYTES (Gk. pp<)ovy bryon, a mossy 
;cawoed, blossom + phyton, plant). One 

>f the four j^rinuiry groups of the plant king- 
lorn, containing the two groat divisions popularly 
cnown as Mosses (Musd) and Liverworts (He- 
)aticw)» The liverworts are considered to have 
)cen derived in some way from the green Algso 
ind to have given rise in turn to the mosses. It 
s tlie liverworts, therefore, which represent the 
transition between the aquatic life or Algae and 
ho terrestrial life of most Bryophytes. As a 
jonseqiumce of this transition from the aquatic 
10 the terrestrial habit, great changes in struc- 
itiro were produced, so that the Bryophytes are 
fory different from tlu^ Algie. 

One of the most important facts connected 
vith Bryophytes is the distinct alternation of 
p3norations (q.v.) which they exhibit. The 
proup is also distinguished by the many-celled 
lex organs. The antheridium (male organ) is a 
iody of various shapes, from ovoid to club- 
ihaped, and consists of a single layer of sterile 
sellsi which serves as a wall; within this there 
s a compact mass of very small and numerous 
nothcr cells, each one of which organizes uautilly 
iwo biciliat^ sperms. The sperm of Bryophytes 
B one of their distinguishing characters, the 
)ody being small, little if at all curved, and 
ilways bearing two cilia. The archegonia are 
lask-shapcd organs, consisting of neCk and 
^emter, the latter containing the single large 
.^gg. Soo ANTHBEroiUM: and Abohegonictm. 

The fertilized egg lies within the venter of 
bhe archegonium, and when it begins to germin- 
ito the v(mtor also begins to increase in Size and 
in character. In the true mossea the young 
q)orog<nnuni grows faRt<*r than the venter, ana 
(innlly breaks it, carrying the whole top of the 
modified archegonium upon its apex like a cap. 
This loose ca]) may be found upon the capsules 
even wlum they are ready to shed spores and is 
known as the calyptra. The gradual evolution 
of the sporophyte, from its simplest form in the 
liv(TWortH, to its most complex form in the true 
moHfl('H, is of great morphological intt^rest. The 
simplest H])orophyte in Bryophytes is that of 
the liverwort known as Itiooia, in which it con* 
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sists of nothing more than a capsule with a 
single layer of sterile cells for a wall, all of the 
cel£ within being devoted to the production of 
spores. As one passes from Bicoia to the higher 
forms, there is a gradual diminution of the 
tissue devoted to the production of spores, and 
therefore a gradual increase of the sterile tissue. 
Finally, in the true mosses the sterile tissue far 
exceeds in mass the sp erogenous, the former con- 
sisting of foot, seta, and the bulk of the capsule; 
while the latter is restricted to a single layer or 
two of cells within the capsule. 

The opening (dehiscence) of the capsule is 
also a matter of interest among the Bryophytes. 
In the lower liverworts the wall merely decays 
or bursts, liberating the spores. Among the 
leafy liverworts it splits into four distinct 
valves, which spread apart. Among the liver- 
worts of the genus Anthoceros the capsule is 
elongated like a very slender pod and splits into 
two valves like a pea pod. Among the mosses, 
however, a distinct lid (operculum) is devel- 
oped, which is pushed aside when the capsule is 
ready to discharge its spores. In the true 
mosses a further elaboration of the capsule 
usually occurs in the formation of what is called 
the “peristome,” a set of toothlike processes 
often of beautiful pattern, which spring from 
the rim of the capsule and stretch toward the 
centre. These are hygroscopic, and by their 
curving in and straightening out help to loosen 
up the spores. Among the liverworts there is 
also a device for assisting in spreading and 
somewhat scattering the spores. Certain motlier 
cells do not produce spores, but become modified 
into long fibre-like cells, which are spirally 
thickened. These cells are known as “elaters,” 
and by their jerking, jumping movements wlien 
alternately moistened and dried they help to 
scatter the spores with which they are in con- 
tact. 

The sex organs of Bryophytes are boirne in a 
variety of ways- Among the liverworts they are 
sometimes scattered over the back of the thallus 
body; in others they are collected in definite 
groups upon the body; in still others, as in 
Mdroha/ntiay they are carried upon a special 
branch, at whose summit there is a disk in which 
they are developed. In the mosses the antheridia 
and the archegonia occur in clusters at the ends 
of main axes or branches. In some cases the 
antheridial and archegonial clusters are sepa- 
rated; in others, the two organs are feund in the 
same cluster. The leaves at the tips which bear 
the sox organs become more or less modified, 
forming a rosette, and, usually being lar^r than 
the ordinary leaves and sometimes differently 
colored, they have been called “flowers.” Among 
the BOX organs, and especially among the anthe- 
ridia, there often occur hairlike outgrowths, 
known as “paraphysos” (q.v.). For a further 
account of the two great groups of Bryophytes, 
see Hbpatio^ and Musoi. 

In addition to the books cited under Hob- 
PHOLOGT, all of which treat more or less fully of 
this group, consult Campbell, Mosses and Ferns 
(New York, 1896), which gives a more dotailM 
account of the structure and development of 
Bryophytes. For works on classification, see 
authorities referred to under Taxonomy. 

BRY^OZO^A (Gk. )Sp<Jov, bryon, a mossy sea- 
weed 4“ ^ony animal ) . A class of aquatic 
animals alli^ to the brachiopods and worms, 
and called “Bryozoa” by Ehrenbcrg, in 1832, on 
account of the mosslike habit of many members 
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of the group* In the early days these animals 
were usually confounded with the Hydroids, to 
some of which they are quite similar, and already 
in 1830 they had received at the hands of J. V* 
Thompson, a British zoologist, the name ‘Toly* 
zoa,” in reference to the colonial habit of the 
organism. This latter name has been used to 
great extent by the British zoologists, often to 
the entire exclusion of the term “Bryozoa,” 
while -Mexican, and French authors have pre- 
ferred the name given to. the group of^ Ehren- 
berg. In accordance with the classification 
adopted by Parker and BLaswell, and followed in 
its main features in this Enoyolop^dia, the ani- 
mals of this group are described under Polyzoa. 

BRY-^SON. See Antiphoit and Bryson. 

BBZEZANY, b’zhil-zha'ni (from OOh. Slav. 
hWQj, Pol. tysfoza, AS. Urce, Eng. hirch). A 
town in the Austrian Orownland of Galicia, on 
the Zlota-Lipa, near the Dniester, 60 miles south- 
east of Lemberg ( Map : Austria, J 2 ) . It manu- 
factures leather, distills alcohol, and has a trade 
in wheat and agricultural products. Pop., 1800> 
11,221; 1000, 11,244; 1910, 11,013. 

BITACHE, bu'ash'. See Garden Island. 

BDAOHE, bvi'ash', Philippe (1700-73). - A 
French scholar and geographer, born in Paris. 
In 1729 he was appointed royal geographer -.and 
in 1730 a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
He was distinguished for his system of physical 
geography, according to which he divided the 
earth^s surface- into river valleys and water- 
sheds, and arranged the ocean by moans of 
STibmarine mountain chains, whose presence he 
held to be indicated by shoals and islands. His 
most important works arc OonsidSrations 
graphiques et physiques mr las noumlles 
dScouvertes uu nord do lu grundo mer (1753) j 
Atlas physique (1764) ; ParalUle des fleUves de 
toutes lc8 partied d/u monde* 

BHADE, Louis DB. See Frontenao, Comte de. 

BTTAIBrSir, b<5?>'an-s<55/. The Anglicized native 
name, in the Himalayan region, of the Indian 
wild dog {Oyon decomenais, or duhhoncmia)^ 
known by other names elsewhere in India. See 
Dhole; Boo. 

BXTOBALIS, or BTr-'EAIiE (ISTco-LaA, Gk. 
j8oi5^aXty,> houMis, an African spocios of ante- 
lopo). An antclopo (AloolapJmB bubalmus^ or 
'buHlis)^ one of. the North African liarteboosts* 
supposed to be tho luhalm of the ancients. It 
is about the size of a large etag> with a long, 
oxlike head and muzzle^ and heavily ringed 
lyratc horns. The color is bay, with a black 
tuft on the end of the taiL It is now nearly 
extinct in tlie eastern Sahara. ‘ : See Habte- 
BEEST and Plate of Antxilopkjs. 

BtTBAS'TIS, or BXTBAS'TITS (Gk. BoiJjSawf, 
Boubo^stiSi Botd)a8toa). The Greek 

name of the Egyptian city Pe(r)-tJbaatet (‘Houeo 
of Ubastot'), mentioned in the O^ible (Enek* xhk* 
17) as Pi-hoseth. It was a place of conaidcarable* 
importance, devoted, as its name implies, to the 
worship of the goddess Ubastet (q.v.), fand was 
the home or birthplace of the Pharaohs of the 
twenty-second and twenty-third dynastioe. Tha 
site of Dubastia is marked by the ruina of Tell- 
Basta, near .Zagazig, on the lino of railway 
tween Cairo andi ^Oiez. These ruins otOer: little 
to attract , attention of tourists, but eaeava^ 
tions conducted on the spot by Naville/ in d#W- 
88, brought to liglit many rwnaiua of 
timiploH and sculptures. The results of those 
(‘.xcavatioTiH have beeiL published by tho Egypt 
Exploration Society in Memoir Vlll, Bubmtk 
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(1891), and in Memoir X, The Festival Hall of 
Osorkon II (1892). In the neighborhood is an 
extensive cemetery, in which cats — ^the anim^ 
sacred to the local goddess — ^were buried in such 
numbers that their bones have recently boon 
employed in the manufacture of fertilizer. Con- 
sult Naville, Buhastis (London, 1891). 

BTJBASTIS (Egyptian Ubastet). A goddess 
of the Egyptians, worshiped at the city of the 
same name. Her sacred animal was the cat, 
and she is represented on the monuments either 
as a lioness-headed goddess, which was her more 
usual and hieratic form, or as a cat,^ or ba a 
woman with a cat^s head. The Greeks identi(ied 
her with Artemis, though the ground of this 
identification is not clear. Bubastis was a solar 
rather than a lunar divinity, and, unlike A^- 
mia, she was a goddess of joy and mirth. Her 
great annual festival at Bubastis was usually 
attended with excessive revelry. See Ubastet. 

, BUBBLE. An English term, defined by 
Blackstone as an unwarrantable uudertiiking by 
unlawful subscriptions, subjecting the parties 
who originate and put them in operation to the 
penalties of presmmire (q.v.). Tho South Sea 
Scheme and the Mississippi Scheme ((pv.) aro 
examples. The Bubble Act (6 Geo. I, chap. 18) 
was “enacted tho year afh^r the infamous South 
Sea project liad beggared half tho nation,’’ to 
punish the fraud. It was rep(‘alod, however (6 
Geo. IV, c. 91), and such companies are now 
dealt with by the common law. Ck>usult Ths 
Bubbles of Finance (London, 1805). 

BUBBLE. Tho “city gallant” in Cooko’s play 
which was originally known by tlu^ lattiT title, 
but which came finally to bo called Tu 

Quoquo. Tho part of Bubble was originally 
played by Hie famous comedian Grctme. The 
rfile is that of a j3<‘rvant who becomes rich and 
sbffocts the niceties of spcMHih. A pi't phrase of 
his is “tu quoque,” which is constantly on hia 
lips. Greene’s lisping of tho words luHjanio so 
famous that the play came first popularly, and 
then authoritatively, to posscHis its pr<‘S(nit tith*!. 

BUBBLE SHELL. A mollusk of tho lar^ 
and widely distributt^d imrlno- gastroptKl family 
BulUdw, whose shells aro egg-shaped (often a« 
large aa a hen^s egg) and ho thin as to suggoHt 
a likeness to bubbles. They are protect<*<l by 
wide, upturned flaps of tlu^ mantle, also uh^hJ, 
it is said, in swimminif. They Irt^iueut muddy 
and sandy bottoms, hiding under seawci'tl (►r 
burying themselves in the mud. All are animal 
fooders and have large niouths, ami tho gii^ 
zard muscular; and among its thick imtih 
ill niany sjx'cit's, aro found calcartKms Iwmy 
plait's, wliich, hoiwg moved against each other by 
its niuHcleH, st'rve to grind down tlwi? food. A 
species of the eastern Anu^rican camst Is BuUti^ 
soUtariai liaving a brown-spottiKl ahelU 

BUBJ, b<5?/bA A Bantu tribe of Feriumdo 
!Po, in the Gulf of (fulnea; I'he trihul name 
means 'num,’ and they call tholr island tint unl*» 
verso. They numln^r about ^),000 and, ar« 
commonly ledd to lie hn'ble niul trt‘aclM*rous, 

BUOBO (ML. from (»k, 0ovfi<bt*^ hmihdnt 
groin). A tumor cotmlsting of a Hwollen lym- 
phatic gland in the groin, the inaunsHl i^oudition 
Doing stKionclary to an inbH»ti<m idsewhere, such 
aa gonorrh(aa chancroid, or syphtlis 

(q.v.). Bubo is also a prominent sympioia oC 
biuionic plague. Blackie. 

BUBOmO BLAGUE, PrAatw. 

BUCABAECAKOA, lidb-luVtA-mHu'giU Tho 
capital of tlm Uepariiuent of lSauiaud(*r, Coluiu* 
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bia, situated on tlie Lebrija River, 185 miles 
northeast of Bogota, over 3000 feet above sea 
level (Map: Colombia, C 2). It is the seat of 
a United States consular agent and is the chief 
market for the western part of Santander, a 
district producing tobacco, coffee, cotton, cacao, 
etc. There are valuable deposits of gold, silver, 
copper, and iron. Pop., about 20,000. 

BTTC'CAITEER^ (Pr. houcmier, from houcan, 
smokehouse, or* place for curing meat; see 
below) . A title applied to the adventurers who 
were known to the French as FWbustiers, to the 
Spanish as ‘‘demons of the sea,” and among 
themselves as “brethren of the coast.” These 
pirates infested the Caribbean Sea and harried 
the Spanish Main and the coasts of North 
America in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The ruthless religious wars of the six- 
teenth contufy in Europe produced a body of 
daring fighters aud seamen, like Drake, Hawkins, 
and Davis, who obtained large wealth in 
privateering operations against Spain, which 
were little better than legalized piracy accord- 
ing to the standards of a more humane age, 
although justified by the i4eas and methods of 
their own time. Naturally enough, when in 
1680-85 the English government undertook the 
suppression of freebooting and the semi-legal 
w^ay was closed, open piracy was resorted to by 
the wild and reckless spirits whom the tegibn 
and the age produced in such numbers. “Buc- 
caneers” is the name especially applied to the 
pirates of the seventeenth century; those of the 
eighteenth wore known as “marooners.” The 
buccaneers at first had their headquarters on the 
little island of Tortuga del Mar, off the north- 
west coast Uf San Domingo, in the Bahama 
Channel, which was the main line of Caribbean 
commerce. They raided San Domingo afid, tak- 
ing the cattle from the Spanish plantations, 
dried the meat in buildings known in French as 
houcian, and sold it to passing vessels wliicli put 
in for provisions. Later they made these very 
ships a prey and took to the sea themselves. 
From the Elizabethan seamen, who made war 
according to the wayd of their age ujion S{)amj 
tlirough the earli^ buccaneers like Sir ’Henry 
Morgan, who confined his attacks to Spanish 
towns and vessels, and was given a kind of left- 
handed recognition by Spain’s enemies, and 
Captain Kyd, who represents the transition to 
the out-and-out tirate, the line of dcvolopmcmt 
eontinuee straight to the notorious marooners 
like Biackb^rd> Rober^, and Avery. The name 
“niaroonors” came from the practice of the later 
pirates of marooning, or putting their victitdb 
whom they did not otherwise dispose of ashore 
on dcHcsrt islands or other inhospitable coasts; ; 

The story of the buccaneers, as it has been 
told, is much encumbered with fable. Its 
principal sources arc the narrative of the Dutch- 
man Esqueineling, who S(‘rved with Morgan and 
H<*e.iiiH to have told a fairly correct story. This 
mirrativ<i was translated froth th(‘. Dutch into 
Frcmch and English. Capt. Charles Johnson 
<*(lile<l, in tlie (‘arly part of the eighteenth ceti- 
ttiry, numerous chapbook histories of pirates 
and liighwaymcn. His first edition was entitled 
(h'nrrai //wttori/ of the Pyraies of Nieto Provir 
dv’iw.o (1724-27), and the second, 'The EMory 
of fHffhwdymen cmd Pirates (1734-42), ’ Con- 
sult, also: History of the Buccaneers of America 
(London, 1816; reprinted 1801); ArcheUhOlz, 
The History of the Pirates, Frcqhooiersi, or Buo^ 
can^sars of Amcrioa, trans. from the G^Crman 


(London, 1807); Pyle, editor, The Buccaneers 
and Marooners of America (London, 1891), 
which ‘ contains the narrative of Esquemeling ; 
Stockton, Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts 
(New York, 1898) ; Haring, The Buccaneers in 
the West Indies in the Seventeenth Century 
(London, 1910); Johnston, Famous Privateers- 
men and Adventurers of the Sea (Boston, 1911) ; 
T4ramond, Pages d^histoire; la guerre sur mer, 
corsa/ires, pirates^ houcaniers, filihustiers, ne- 
griers, etc. (Vincennes, 1912). 

BHCCAtM, bn-ka-'rS, or BAKAB, ba-kdr'. 
A free port of Croatia-Slavonia, in the county 
Modrus-Fiume, Austria-Hungary, on the Gulf 
of Quarnerno, 5 miles east-southeast of Fiume. 
It is sitlikted on the slope of a hill crowned by 
a fine castle and has a small but good harbor. 
An active coasting trade is carried on in fish, 
wine, wood, and coal. Shipbuilding and fishing 
Are the industries, the tunny fishing being es- 
pecially important. Pop., 1901, 1870; 19i0, 2092. 

BircCELIiATI,b(5ot'cb61-ia't^, Antonio ( 1831- 
90) i An Italian jurist and penologist, born in 
Milan. He was appointed professor of law at 
the University of Pavia, where he lectured 
chiefly on canonical and criminal law and was 
also a member of several commissions that 
directed the preparation of the Italian penal 
code. He wrote some monographs on Dante, but 
is 'better known for his works on law and 
penology, as, Sommi prinoipii del diritto penale 
(1865) ; Pena militarc (1871) ; Le systdme cellu- 
lai/re (1876) ; and 11 nihilismo e la ragione del 
drnito penalc ( 1882 ) . 

BXTC'fclNA'TpB (Lat. bUcinator, trumpeter, 
from bHoina, trumpet). A muscle situated in 
th4 Snbstafice of the cheeks. It is so called be- 
cause, when ^he checks arc distended with air, 
as in blowing, the contraction of the' buccinator 
muscles forces it out. Its principal action is 
tb k^ep the food between the teeth during 
mastication, 

BUCCIN^DAE (Nco-Lat., from Lat. lucinum, 
a shellfish used in dyeing purple, from bwoina, 
trumpet). A family of gastropod mollusks, 
with medium or small-sized, heavy, ribbed, spiral 
shells, having a notch through which tlie long 
siphon is extended, instead of a long siphonal 
canal, as in tlu^ Muricidic and other related 
forms. It has many genera and species, Widely 
distributed, and includes some of the most 
familiar shells of the north Atlantic^, as the 
whelks {Buccinum), conchs or {F^tgur 

and Sycotypus), ivory shells (Bbuma), peri- 
winkles, drills {Nassd, etc.), purple shells (Pur- 
pura), etc., besides many stranger tropical 
forms. See Wiikmc. 

BTTCCLEirCH, bOk W- „ ol<iV 

and most distin^islied ducal tamilies in Scot- 
land. It traces its descent froip Sir Riohaud le 
Scott (1249-85). The ancestor who first be- 
came historically conspicuous was Sir Walter 
Scott of Branxholm and Bucclcuch ( ?1490- 
1552), a brave and powerful border chieftain who 
floutished in the reign of James V. On some 
incidents in his life his great namesake founded 
the hay of the Last MiHstret Bucclcuch, from 
this eaVly period associated with the family 
title; is a lonely estate in the vale of Baificlc- 
burn, Selkirkshire. Sir Walter fouglit bravely 
in the battle of Pinkie, 1647, and was slain in 
an encounter with Sir Walter Kerr, of Cessford, 
in the streei^l of Edinburg, 1662, He was suo- 
eceded by hid grandson, Sir Walter Scott of 
Bucoleuch (died 1674), a ^‘knight wise, true, 
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and modeat,” who was succeeded by bis only 
son (1565-1611), who bore the same name. 
This Sir Walter is celebrated for bis military 
exploits on the border, not the least daring 
being the rescue of one of his attendants, Kin- 
mont Willie, from the castle of Carlisle. For 
his service to the state, including organizing the 
border marauders for service in foreign wars, he 
was raised to the peerage, 1606, as Lord Scott 
of Buccleucb. Subsequent titles borne by the 
family are Barons of Eskdale, Earls of Buc- 
cleuch, 1610; Earls of Dalkeith, 1642; Earls of 
Doncaster and Barons Tynedale, England, 1662; 
Lords Scott of Whitchester, Dukes of Buccleuch, 
1663; Viscounts of Nith, Tortliorwold, and Ross, 
Barons Douglas, Dukes of Queensherry, Mar- 
quesses of Dumfriesshire, Earls of Drumlanrig 
and Sanquhar, 1684. The ducal title was con- 
ferred on the natural son of Charles XT, Jambs 
Scott, Duke of Monmouth (q.v.), of rebellion 
fame (1649-85). Previously known as Fitzroy 
and Crofts, he was raised to the dukedom and 
assumed the family name of his wife, Countess 
Anne, daughter and heiress of the second Earl 
of Buccleuch, when ho married her in 1063. In 
1685 the Duke was beheaded. He left four sons 
and two daughters, and his duchess retained 
her honors, titles, and estates in her own. right. 
She afterward married Jjord Cornwallis, by 
whom she had a son and two daughters; she died 
in 1732. Jamks, her eld(‘st surviving son, pre- 
deceased his juotia'r and his son Fkancis, by 
the dentil of his graudimhther, sue(u‘eded to the 
title, of Duke, of Bnc<*l(‘ueh. Hknky, third Duke 
of Buce.h'ucli (born 1746),^ was tlie gn‘rtteKt and 
most estimable of his family. He had for tutor 
and friend Dr. Adam Smith, and bis talents 
were directed toward tlic improvement of the 
soil, tlu' planting of trees, the making of roads, 
the iini)roving of the breed of sliecq), and the 
social elevation of tlie. niunerons tenantry on liift 
oxtensiv<‘ estates in the south of Scotland. He 
died in 1812 and was succeeded by his sou, 
Ciiari.es, fourth Duke, wlio, dying in 1810, was 
sueceodc'd by his son, Wai.ter Franoir, born 
1806. He is noted for the. creation of the de<q)- 
water liarbor and ])ort of Oranton, 2 mih's from 
Edinburgh, the*, greati'st public improvements 
ever executed in Scotland by an individual at his 
own private, cost. He was Lord Iji(‘ut(*nant of 
Midlothian and Hoxburglishire, and captain of 
the Queen’s bodyguard in Scotland. He died in 
18iS4 and was suce(‘eded in the title by bis son, 
W iiJ.i AM Hknky Wat.ter ( 1 83 1-1914). Consult 
Scott, Manuftcript of William, //rwrjy Walter 
Douglas Scott, ^ixth Duke of Buccleuch and 
QucniHbvn'n (famdon, 1897). 

BXTCEH'TAITBi (Gk. jSoey, bof49, OX + 
poff, Jeontauros, centaur). The name of tkc vessel 
from whiob the dog(*s of Venice, on Ascension 
Day, ceb'hrated the marriage of the city with 
the Adriatic. This fet(*, called “Jja Sensa” by 
the VenetianH, was institntc'd at tin* close of the 
tenth century to eomnumiorate, the. snbjugatitm 
of Dalmatia. At tli<* elosci of the twelfth cen- 
tury tlu^. ecTcunonies for tli(» wcnldiiig of the 
Adriatic received a delinite form. A sple-ndid 
wat(^r pro<^csHion was form(*d, with the Doge 
in tlu‘ fturnfUaur and tlui nobh^s of V<‘niee in 
gondolas ond hduecas. When the. vessels arrm*^ 
at the mouth of oni^ of tlu^ channels opening intx> 
the, Adriatic, llie. Doge droTipt*^] a ring into the 
wat<T, using the W'(>r(ls. “\Ve wed tlu‘e with tliis 
ring in token of tjur true and perpetual 
eupremaey." Tim lust ship was built in 1722- 


20 and was destroyed by the French in 1707 o 
1798. Consult Wiel, Venice (New York, 1894) 

BHCEPH'AXiTJS (Gk. BovKitpoKos, Boukepha 
loSj literally, ox-headed, from /3ous, ox -( 

kephaU, head). The name of the favor 
ite charger of Alexander the Great. It was proh 
ably also the name of a peculiar breed of horse 
in Thessaly. According to tradition, Alexande 
in his boyhood was the first to break in th 
steed Bucephalus and thus fulfilled the conditioi 
stated by an oracle as necessary for gaining th 
crown of Macedon. The town Bucephalia, on th 
river Hydaspes, in India, was founded^ near th' 
grave of Bucephalus, which died during Alex 
ander^s Indian expedition. 

BH'CEB, or BXJ'TZEB, Martin (1491-1551) 
A Church reformer of the Gorman Reformation 
He was born Nov. 11, 1491, at Schlcttatadt ii 
Alsace. His real niune was Kuhhorn (Gor, 
cow horn), but, in accordance with tlu^ fasliioi 
of his time among scholars, he changed it int 
its Greek etiuivahmt, Buccr btnng derived fron 
povSf lous, ox, cow 4“ kcras, horn, ant 

this combination was Latinized Bucorus. Ij 
1506 he entered th^j Order of Doiniuic*aiis. A' 
the suggestion of his superior he went, in 1517 
to Heidelberg to study theology, devoting hii 
attention, however, at the same time to tin 
Greek and Hebrew languages. An aetpiaintanc* 
with the works of Eni.smu.s had alrc'ady iiiflim'i 
Ihicer towards I^rolestautism, ami his views wen 
eonlirnK‘d by tlu‘ inllutuiei' of Luth(‘r at ih< 
lleidelbtTg disputations in 1518, at which Huee 
was pT<‘seut. Jii KovtunluT, 152(), Hue(‘r left hii 
cell and was for a (*,()Uj>le of year.s chaplain t< 
the Elector of tln^ Palatinate.. In 1521 h<\ W'Jii 
released altogc'tlier from his monastic vows, am 
in 1522 ho retir(‘d in disgust from thc‘ court 
Following th <5 exam])l(‘ giv(»n by Ijiitlier at tin 
Diet of Worms (1521), Ihic(»r became oik* of tin 
boldest and most decidial of the. G(‘rman re 
formers. In 1523 he wcuit to St.rasshurg, when 
ho introdU(*ed the. doctrines of the Keformat.ion 
It was his great desire to avoid thoi>logiea 
<livisionH, and so he advocated eompromises am 
the use of dubious formulas. Tims in the dis 
putc*a h(‘tw<’<‘n biitlaT and /wingli he adopted i 
middle cour.se and <*n<ieavored to make nToueiliu 
ti()u betwe(ui tlumi ; but this vic*\v of the sacra- 
nieiits, wdiich approaelicd that of Zwingli, ex 
poS(*d him to laither's Imr.sli reprohalion, whih 
at the I)i(‘t of Augshurg (1530), where he con 
ducted himself with great ein‘umsp<‘eti<»n ami 
moderation, he. g^'mT.nUy a<'eor<h*<l with tin 
Lutheran views, hut, along with other theo- 
logiauH, dcTUm*<l to Hiihseril)e to the propthsed 
confe^Hsion of faith, and afterwanl drew up tin 
Confrsmo THntpolitana^ i.e., the confession of 
the four citu^, Stnissburg, Ch)nstaiiee, .Mtuumin- 
gen, and Lindau. An agiMMumuit. howeviw, wa> 
subsequently ent<‘red into betwis'n lJueer and 
the. Imtherans, and as a disciple of Tmther In 
appounHl at the religi<»UH conference c»f (he re- 
formers held in Is'ipzig. lit* also trus! (.0 uniii 
Ihrot<‘staritH and Ihunari (-alholies, as in the Diet 
of Ratiabon, 15H. Tie tlcfemled the bigamy of 
Philip of IJessi'. In eonsecnienee of his refusal 
to sign the Interim- a temporary creed drawn 
up by order of tin* Emperor (Muirles Bueer 
wa« compelbKl to leav(‘ Sirassburg and then‘f«»ri' 
accepted the iiivitAtiou of Aretd)ishop (h'li timer 
(1549) and went to England to i,4»aeli theoh^y 
at C'ambridgK* and assist Paul Pagiiis and others 
in forwarding the Ivefonnaiion. l!i.s , imslesty, 
bbimeb‘SH life, and gn^t learning won liiin inaily 
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friends in England; but his labors were soon 
interrupted by death, Feb. 28, 1551. His re- 
mains were interred in St. Mary’s Church at 
Cambridge with great solemnity; but during the 
reign of Mary his bones, with those of Fagius, 
were taken from their graves and burned in the 
market place. His constant attempts to express 
himself in language agreeable both to Luther 
and Zwingli induced in him at times an obscure, 
ambiguous, and elusive kind of thought, to 
which, perhaps, Bossuet refers when he stigma- 
tizes Bucor as “the groat architect of subtleties.” 
The religious passions of the time prevented his 
contemporaries from forming a fair estimate of 
his character. By some Protestant writers he is 
ranked as a theologian above even Luther and 
Melanchthon. His best work is a translation 
and exposition of the Psalms, which he published 
under the pseudonym Aretinus Felinus (Strass- 
burg, 1529 ) . Conrad Hubert intended to edit the 
whole of Bucer’s writings in 10 vols., but only 
one volume appeared (Basel, 1577), Towiua 
Anglicanus, or those writings which he produced 
in England. No collected edition has since ap- 
peared. A. Lang published Ber E vangeUen-kom- 
mentar Martin Butters und die (inindzUge 
seiner Theologie (Tjeipzig, 1900). For bibliog- 
raphy, consult F. Mentz and A. Erichson, Zur 
J/OO-jdhrigen , (Jelmrisfeier Martin Butzers 
(Strassburg, 1891) ; for biography, J. W. Baum, 
Capita nnd Butzer (Elberfeld, 1860), and Erich- 
son, Martin Butser (Strassburg, 1891) ; for 
Buc(*r’s relations with Servetus, consult H, Tol- 
lin, /Hervet und Bulzer (Berlin, 1880). 

BUCH, b(3bG, CuBiSTiAN Leopold von ’(1774- 
1853) . A celobrateA German geologist, regaarded 
by Humboldt as the greatest geologist of his 
age. He was born at Stolpe and received in- 
struction under Werner at the Mining Academy 
of Freiberg. He afterward traveled for purposes 
of geological study through Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Great Britain, France, Italy, and the 
Canary Islands. As a result of his investiga- 
tions, the importance of chemical and volcanic 
processes in nature gained wide recognition 
among geologists. His chief writings are Ver- 
suoh einer mmeralogisckon Besehreibung von 
Landeoh (1797; trans. into French, 1805; and 
into English as An Attempt at a Mineralogioal 
Description of Landeok, 1810) ; Oeognostiaohe 
Beohaohtungen auf Beisen durcJif Deutschland 
und ItaUen (2 vols., 1802-09) ; Jteise duroh 
Eorwegen und Lappland (1810) ; PhgsikaUsche 
Besehreibung der Oanarisohen Inseln (1825); 
Beitrdge mr Bestimmung der Gelirgs-formatio^ 
nen in Bussland (1840); besides several mono- 
graphs on paleontological subjects. He was also 
the author of an excellent geological chart of 
Germany and the neighboring states, publislied 
in 42 plates {2d ed., 1832), Consult an Eng. 
trans. of Flourens, “Memoir of LoopoM von 
Buch,” in the BmithsorUan Eeport (Washington, 
1862). 

BXrCHAH, bhk'an, Alexander (1829-1907). 
A Scottish meteorologist, born at Kinnesswood, 
Kinross-shire. Ho was educated at Edinburgh 
University, was a teacher from 1848 to 1860, 
and in the latt<vr year was appointed secretary 
to the Scottisli Mctc'orological Society. He was 
larg(dy respousihh* for th(‘, acceptance of Buys 
Ballot’s theory of tlu^ relation of wind to air 
presHuro; was the lirnt to trace the i)ath of a 
“depression” across the Atlantic and to reach 
scientiflo conclusions as to “the mean pressure 
of the atmosphere and the prevailing winds over 


the globe.” He has published contributions on 
“Atmospheric Circulation” and “Oceanic Circula- 
tion” to the reports of the Challenger expedition; 
A Handy Book of Meteorolgy (1867), and an 
Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology (1871). 
Consult the biographical sketch by W- N. Shaw 
in "Nature (May 23, 1907). 

BUCHAN, David (1780-C.1837). An English 
naval officer and explorer. He became lieutenant 
in 1810, and commander in 1816. In 1811 he 
e^lored Newfoundland, of which he became 
high sheriff in 1825. In 1818 he had commanded 
the expedition sent by the Admiralty for the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. With the Dorothea 
and the Trent (commanded by Lieut. John 
Franklin), he reached lat. 80° 34' N,, but his 
ship was injured by pack ice, and he was obliged 
to make for Deptford. During a second expedi- 
tion his ship was lost at sea. He investigated 
the compression of the earth at its poles and 
deep-sea and surface temperatures. 

BUCELAN, Earl of. See Erskine, D. S. 

BUCHAN, Elspeth (1738-91). A Scottish 
religious enthusiast. See Btjchanites. 

BUCHAN, William (1729-1805). A Scot- 
tish physician, born at Anerum. He practiced 
in Edinburgh from 1766 to 1778, when he re- 
moved to London. He published Domestic 
Medicine (1769), which was the first popular 
work of the kind, and was translated into many 
European languages. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

BUCHANAN, bfi-kfin-'an, Franklin (1800- 
74). An American naval officer, prominent in 
the Confederate service during the Civil War, 
born in Baltimore, Md. He entered the United 
States navy at the age of 15; became a lieu- 
tenant in 1825, and in 1841 was promoted to the 
rank of master commandant. In 1845 he organ- 
ized the United States Naval , Academy at An- 
napolis under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy and for two years acted as its first 
superintendent. He then served in the Mexican 
War, commanding the Germantown during the 
siege of Vera Cruz, and in 1852-63 commanded 
Commodore Perry’s flagship, the Susquehanna, 
in that officer’s famous expedition to Japan, 
He was promoted to be captain in 1855 and was 
placed in command of the Washington navy 
yard in 1869, but in 1861 (April 22) he re- 
signed on tlxe assumption that his State would 
soon secede from the Union, Maryland re- 
mained loyal, however, and he asked to be 
restored, but his request was refused by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Welles, and in September, 
1861, he Received a captain’s commission in the 
Confederate navy. He commanded the Merrima^o 
in the attack upon the Federal fleet in Hhmpton 
Hoads and was severely wounded. Soon after- 
ward he was promoted to the rank of admiral, 
and for some time was senior officer in the Con- 
federate navy. In 1863 he became commander 
of the naval defenses of Mobile, Ala., and in this 
capacity constructed the ironclad ram Tennessee. 
In August, 1864, he commanded the Confederate 
fleet in Mobile Bay, so thoroughly defeated after 
a desperate struggle by Farragut (see Mobile 
Bay and Farragut, David GiiASOOW), and on 
this occasion lost a leg and was taken prisoner, 
though he was soon afterward exchanged. After 
the war he was for some time president of the 
Maryland Agricultural College, 

BUCHANAN, George (1506-82). A Scot- 
tish historian and poet, noted as tutor of James 
VI. He was born of poor parents in Killeam, 
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Stirling, February, 1506. He was sent to the 
University of Paris by his uncle, who died two 
years afterward, leaving Buchanan without the 
means of prosecuting his studies. He returned 
home and, at the expense of his health, fought 
against the English, being present at the siege of 
Werk, October, 1523. He entered St. Andrews 
University as a pauper student in 1524, in the 
following year taking his degree of B.A. In 
1526 he went to Paris, was admitted B.A. at the 
Scots College on Oct. 10, 1527, and attained his 
M.A. degree in March, 1528* He subsequently 
obtained a professorship in the College 
Barbe, but returned to Scotland about 1536. 
During his residence on the Continent Buchanan 
adopted the Reformed faith. A satire entitled 
BomniuTiv, arraigning the Franciscans, aroused 
their indignation, and he resolved upo'n seeking 
safety in his old college in Paris, when King 
James V took him under his protection and in- 
trusted him with the education of one of bis 
illegitimate sons. At the request of the King 
Buchanan wrote another satire against the 
monks, entitled jp’rawciscawws (1564), incre^ing 
their natural resentment and bringing hpon him- 
self the powerful displeasure of Cardinal Beaton, 
who had him arrested and imprisoned for his 
diatribe. Though the publication of the satire 
was due to James, he did not protect the poet, 
who escaped to Paris. After spending some 
years in Bordeaux and Paris in tuition, he 
accompanied the learned Portuguese Govoa to 
the University of Coimbra, in Portugal. After 
the death of Covea Buchanan was arrested as a 
heretic and was for some time detained in a 
monastery, where ho began his splendid Latin 
metrical version of the Psalms. Restored to 
liberty in 1551, ho went to England, but soon 
afterward again sought Paris, About 1661 ho 
returned to Scotland and made confession of 
Protestantism. His reputation as a scholar 
gained him a good reception at the court of 
Mary, whoso classical tutor ho became. But 
his religious and political principles attached 
him to the party of tho Regent Moray, bj 
whose influence he was appointed principal* Of St. 
Leonard's College, in St. Andrews University, 
in 1566, tho complimentary inscription on the 
register reading ‘^Hujus Sfoouli pootarnm facile 
princeps.” In tlic follovtring year he was chosen 
moderator of the General Assembly — a rare honor 
for a layman. Siding as ho did witli the Reform 
party, Buchanan arrayed himself against Mary, 
and ho accompanied Moray to England, to give 
evidence before the commissioners ap])oint<'(l l>y 
Elizabeth to inquire into her guilt. 

M&rico RegificCf which was possibly liid bejPore 
these functionaries, was industriously Circulated 
by tho English court. It, howevcT, contains 
gross exaggerations, which have boon condemned 
by partisan as well as non-partisan historians. 
In 1570 Buchanan was appointed tutor to James 
VI (afterward James I),^who owed to him the 
erudition of which in later life be was -so 
pedantically vain, No considerations of the 
future position of his pupil were allowed to 
interfere with Buchahan*a treatment of ‘ him, 
whi^ was strict, if not even stern* In dedioat-' 
ing his Da lur^ apud to the young 

monarch in 1579, ho warned him against favor- 
ites with remarkable freedom, and his dictum 
that ''Kings existed by the will of the -petopleP" 
Waa of tepooial import m tho Huercodiug coniury. 
lii, 1670 Buchanan was appoint^l i)ir<H*tor of 
Ohanoery and Keeper of tint Privy fcJeal. He 
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resigned office in 1578 and devoted the rest of his 
life to the composition of his History of BootlaM 
(published in 1582), He died 30 days after its 
publication, on Sept. 28, 1582, and received public 
burial in Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh. 
As a scholar, Buchanan was unrivaled in Ins 
age, and he wrote Latin poetry "with the purity 
and elegance of an ancient Roman.’' 

He was alike humorous, sarcastic, and pro- 
found. His History y written in Latin, is 
markable for the richness, force, and pors])icuity 
of its style, though its narration of contemporary 
events shows partiality. Two years after the 
author’s death, it, as well as Da hire Ecgni, etc., 
was condemned by the Scottish Parliament, and 
every person possessed of the copies^ was ordered 
to surrender them within 40 days, in order that 
they might be purged of '‘the oironsivo and ex- 
traordinary matters” they contained. The latter 
work was again condemned in 1604, and in 
was burned by the loyalist scholars of Oxford. 
Two collected editions of Buchanan’s works have 
been published — ono by Ruddiman (2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1715) and another by Burmann (2 
vols., Leyden, 1725). Translations that have 
appeared do little justice to the original. Con- 
sult Dr. Irving, Memoirs of tho Life end Writ- 
ings of George Buohanan (2d cd., Edinburgh, 
1817), and P. Hume Brown, George Uiiclmuin 
(London, 1890). 

BUCHANAN, Georob ( 1827-1906) . A Scotch 
surgeon and author. He was appointed surg(;on 
to file Royal Inflrmary of Glasgow, aocompani^^d 
the British forces as a civil surgeon during tho 
Crimean War, and in 1860 became professor of 
anatomy in the Andersonian University, where 
he came to know Liatt'r and his antiseptio 
methods. He was a daring surgeon and a 
pioneer in the use of new methods in operations. 
From 1874 he was professor of clinical surgery 
in tho University of Glasgow, but in 1900 
resigned tho (diair. Ho edited tho tenth edition, 
of the Anatomisfe Veda Mmm and published 
On Lithotriiy (1880), Telipee Verus (1880), 
and other technical works, and an iiup(»rt»iTit 
article entitled "Anscsthosia Jubilee; a Rri*.ro- 
spoct” (1807) in the. Minhurgh Medical JotimaL 
BUCHANAN, Isaac (1810-83). A Cana- 
dian pinne<*r merchant, p\ibli(dst, and statesman. 
Ho was born in Glasgow, J^cotland, and was <»du- 
cated at tho grammar school in that city, ffo 
early entered commercial life and was taken into 
partnership by his Glasgow t‘mph>y<‘rs, who in 
1830 sent him to Montreal to establish a branch 
of their business. Tho next year he o)»ene<l an- 
other branch in Toronto and shortly afterward 
branches in Hamilton and Umdon (Ont*). Bu- 
chanan thus been me, the pioneer of tlw» wholesiilo 
trade in Upper Oniuuhi. lie took a keen Interf'st 
in poUtictt, supporting the party r**MpouKllde 
gov<Tninmit, and opposing swtanan privilege aii 
embodied in the Clergy Kwservss. (fsfi* GANAhA. 
History/,) In 1841 he was ele<‘t<Hl the 
tiva Assembly of Canada, but rdusad to beodmo 
aa adherent of either political party, and r«y* 
signed his seat in 184 h. For 15 years he re- 
mained Out of Parliament, ene;ut*'d in large busl- 
ness oporatioiw. In IftlH lie won chief promot^T 
of the construction of the Great VVi*stern Raib 
way of Upper (lanmla. lie wn>t<* many ariieles 
and pamphlets on ilnanelal and (H»onomi« 
tiona and was an <»f hard money aiul 

free trade. Ffe Ik>U<*v<hI that the labor anil 
money problems are Inseparably eonneetid ami 
that the solution of the ostc was the solution af 
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the other. His indefatigable zeal in advocating 
protection entitles him, in the opinion of many, 
to be called the founder of that system in Can- 
ada. In 1864 he entered the second Tadid-Mac- 
donald ministry as President of the Council, but 
shortly afterward resigned. In 1878 he was 
appointed a Dominion arbitrator, a position in 
which he continued for the remainder of his 
life. 

BirCHANAlsr, James (1791-1868). The 
fifteenth President of the United States (1867- 
1861). He was bom near Mercersburg, Pa., 
April 23, 1791; graduated at Dickinson College 
in 1809 ; was educated for the bar, and began to 
pi'actice law in Lancaster, Pa., in 1812. Though 
a professed Federalist, he served as a private in 
the second war with England. In 1814, as also 
in 1815, he was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and in 1820 was elected to Congress, 
where he served through five terms. In 1828 
he favored Jackson for President, and in the 
Congress of 1829-31 made important proposals 
as chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
After leaving Congress he was sent by Jackson 
as Minister to Russia, where he concluded the 
first commercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries, securing valuable privileges in the Black 
and Baltic st'as. Returning homo in 1833, he 
was in th6 following year chosen to the United 
States Senate, to which ho was twice reelected. 
He uniformly supported Jackson, especially in 
the latter’s claim that as President he had power 
to remove executive o/Ticers without reference to 
the Senate, and in his financial measures. 

When it was proposed ■^o exclude from Qon- 
gresa petitions for the abolition of slayery, 
Buchanan upheld the right of petition, but de- 
clared that Congress had no control over slavery 
in the States, and that petitions for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia should bo 
uniformly, rejected. He favored thoj biU pro* 
hibiting the use of the mails for the distribution 
of abolitionist litcraturo. He supported the '^ex- 
punging resolution” of Senator Benton, and in 
the affair of the American claims on France he 
supported Jackson’s emphatic demand for pay- 
ment and his impHod threat of war in case of a 
persistent refusal on the part of the French 
government, During Van Bxxren’s afiministra^ 
tion Buchanan supported the independent treas* 
ury scheme and favored the preiimption of public 
lands- ■ ' 

He sustained the veto power under Tyler and 
opposed the ratification of the Ashburton 
Treaty, which settled the dispute eonoearning the 
norttieastern boundary. Wh^ the question of 
the annexation of Texas; came to the Senate,' 
Buchanan was the only member of the Senate 
Coramitt(^e of Foreign Affairs to- report in favoaf 
of annexation. He had declined the office of 
Attorney-General in 1839, and in 1844, was men* 
tioned for the presidency. Finally he left the 
^nate in 1846 to become Folk’s Secretary of 
State. In this capacity ho had to deal with the 
north wentem boundary question, whence , arose 
the famous partisan cry “Fifty-four forty or 
fight.” Both England and the United States had 
formally claimexl the territory between the Pa- 
cific coast and the Rocky Mountains up the 
Russian boundary, but after much negotiation 
the line of 49*’ was agreed upon. During the 
war with Mcucioo Buchanan was > successful in 
avoiding or preventing the interference of other 
nations. He was in private life during the dis* 
oussiott and adoption of the Ckmppronuae 


Measures of 1860, but fully approved them. 
When Pierce became President, in 1863, Buch- 
anan was sent as Minister to Great Britain, 
where he was engaged in endeavors to settle a 
series of questions concerning Central American 
affairs. With J. Y. Mason and Pierre Sould he 
signed the Ostend Manifesto (q.v.), recommend- 
ing the acquisition of Cuba, but although the 
measure was so evidently proslavery in tendency 
and unjust to Spain that it met with the dis- 
approval of Marcy, the Secretary of State, never- 
theless it helped Buchanan to gain the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, while his 
absence in England during the Ransas-Nebraska 
excitement was also in his favor, and he was 
nominated in 1866, with Mr. Breckenridge of 
Kentucky for the vice presidency, the two candi- 
dates being popularly known as “Buck and 
Breck.” The electoral vote was: for Buchanan, 
174; for John C. Fremont (candidate of the 
newly organized Republican party), 114; for 
Millard Fillmore (Native American), 8. The 
popular vote was: Buchanan, 1,838,169; Fre- 
mont, 1,341,264; Fillmore, 874,534; majority 
against Buchanan, 377,629; plurality for him, 
496,905. He had the votes of every slaveholding 
State except Maryland, which went for Fillmore. 
The vote also gave Buchanan Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, California, and New Jersey. In 
the executive chair ho was apparently subservient 
to Southern politicians and allowed their threats 
of secession to influence his actions. After 
Lincoln’s election Buchanan was more than ever 
anxious to stiile the slavery discussion and in his ‘ 
last message to Congress pointedly charged the 
North with having brought about the existing 
crisis in national affairs by a ^discussion which 
had “produced its malign influence on the slaves, 
and inspired them with a vague idea of freedom.” 
While holding that the States had no right to 
sec6da,:he added that the nation had no power 
to prevent it; he said it eould not employ force, 
except upon the demand of the lawful authorities 
of the State, and iu South Carolina no^^shoh 
authority then existed. A few days later he 
was iioonf rented by commissioners from South 
Carolina (that State having passed an act of 
secession on Deo. 20, 1860), who came to demand 
the surrender by the President to the seceded 
State of all public property, and to negotiate 
for the I continuance of “peace and amity be- 
tween that Commonwealth and the government 
at Washin^n,” His reply was that he had no 
power and could onlv refer the matter to 
Congress; he could only receive them aS'“pri- 
vato 'gentlemen of the highest eharacter” and 
treat : respectfully such propositions as they 
might make: He did, however, decline to acccnlo 
to their demand lor the removal of the troops 
from Charleston harbor. The' cabinet was im- 
ihediatcly rc'organized- Cass was Secretary of 
State, but resigned when the Bbesident refused 
to or^r reinforoemeiits to the Oharledion forts ; 
the Secretary of the Trcasiiry and the Secretary 
of tho Interior had already gone, and the Secre- 
tary of War also resigned. Under the influence 
of the reorganized cabinet, including J. S. Black, 
John A. Dix, J. Holt, and E. M. Stanton, 
Buchanan displayed loss timidity, attempted a 
reinforcement of Sumter, refused to surrender 
tho United States property to South Carolina, 
and announoed his intention to protect it if 
assailed — ^measures wliioh gained for his ad- 
ministration during its last months more of the 
confidence of the nation. After tho accession of 
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Liucoln Mr. Buclianan wrote to John A. Dix: 
‘^The present administration had no alternative 
but to accept the war initiated by South Carolina 
or the Southern Confederacy. The North will 
sustain the administration almost to a man, and 
it ought to be sustained at all hazards.” 

Buchanan’s administration was marked by con- 
siderable activity in diplomatic affairs. He 
secured a satisfactory commercial treaty with 
China and the recognition by England of the 
rights of neutral ships, which had been vigor- 
ously asserted by Daniel Webster in a memoran- 
dum aflSxcd to the Ashburton Treaty. Relations 
with Mexico continued to be important as well 
as unsatisfactory. In his attitude toward the 
struggle in Kansas and his action upon the 
Lecompton Constitution (q.v.) Buchanan sub- 
jected himself to severe criticism. In fact, Mr. 
Buclianan is still generally regarded as having 
been almost unpatriotic in the gloomy days 
which preceded the outbreak of the Civil 
War. His policy very accurately reflected the 
divided counsels of the North. No one had 
a definite conception of what was needed, and 
only the most advanced believers in secession, 
such as Jefferson Davis and Robert Toombs at 
the South and Fernando Wood in the North, had 
clearly outlined a definite plan. Buchanan’s 
cabinet was no less divided than the nation. 
It represented conflicting ideas and principles. 
Floyd, from the South, proved to be an em- 
bezzler. Toucey, a Connecticut Yankee, was 
secretly a traitor and, as Secretary of the Navy, 
‘scattered fleets far over the seven seas, so that 
the United States should bo unable to concen- 
trate an effective naval force in the ovimt of 
possible hostilities. No one among the masses, 
at either North or South, believed that war 
would come. Even Lincoln’s first inaugural 
reflects the same spirit of conciliation and 
doubt. But Buchanan was a strong patriot at 
lieart, as has been shown already in his letter 
to General Dix, whom he appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury and to whom is ascribed that 
stirring telegram which was flashed to New 
Orleans ; 'Tf any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spotl” It 
needed the thunder of the cannon at Fort Sum- 
ter to consolidate national sentiment; and Mr. 
Buchanan is not to bo censured for a ])olioy 
which was of necessity the only policy that for 
the moment was possible. 

Shortly after lus ri^tiroment ho published what 
may bo termed a defense* entitled Jfr. Buchan* 
an* 8 Administration on the Bvo of the HehelUon 
(New York, 1860). The chief authority for his 
life is the Memoir by George Ticknor Curtis (2 
vola., New York, 1883). In 1888 tho messages 
of Mr. Buchanan were coll(‘oted and published 
by J. Buchanan Henry, with an appendix oon- 
taining a number of letters from members of 
his eabinet at the close of his presidential term 
(New York, 188H). Oonsult Rhodes, History of 
the United States, from tho Oompromise of 
volfl, i and ii, for a trustworthy but 
unduly sevcfTO account. John Bassett Mooro 
has edited Tho Works of James Buoheman, oom* 
prising his Speeches, State Papers, and Private 
Oorresponthmae (Philadelphia and New York, 
1«08-U). He died in Iwanoaster, Pa*, Juno 1, 
1808. Bee Unitku BTi-TUS. 

BITOHAITAIT* JOHN Yoimo (1844*- )• 

An English chemist, bom in Scotland. Ho was 
educated at the universities of Glasgow, Mar- 
burg, Leipzig, and Bonn> and at the Boole de 


M4decine, Paris. As chemist and physicist ho 
was a member of the Challenger expedition 
(q.v.), and later he lectured on geography at 
the University of Cambridge. His publications 
include Chemical and Physical Notes (1001) and 
Experimental Researches on the Specific (Iravity 
and the Displacement of Some Saline Solutions 
(1912). 

BtrCHANAN, Robebt Chbtstie (1811-78). 
An American soldier. He was born in 
more, Md.; graduated at West Point in LSaO; 
took part as second lieutenant in the Black 
Hawk War of 1832, being in command of tho 
gunboats on the Wisconsin during the battue of 
Bad Axe River; and in 1837-38 served "tho 
Florida, or Seminole, War. In the Mexican \\ ar 
he participated in both the Nortliern and the 
Southern campaigns, and was brevettiul major 
and lieutenant colonel. Soon after tho outbreak 
of the Civil War he was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant colonel, and in 1862 commanded a r(*gi- 
ment, and later a brigade, in the I’eiiinsular 
campaign. From November, 1802, to March, 
1863, he servi^ as a brigadier gimeral of volun- 
teers in tho Rappahannock campaign and at 
the close of the war he was bnwetted l>rigndier 
general in the regular army for gu llanti'y in 
the batfle of Malvern Hill, and major general 
for gallantry in the second battle of* Bull liun 
and the battle of FrediTicksburg. TT(‘ c<>nimand(‘d 
the District of LouiHiana from January, 1868, 
to January, 1869, and the Departnumt of Louisi- 
ana from January to March, 1869, and in 1870 
rctir(*d from the service. 

BTTCBANrAlT, Robert Witxtams ( 1841-1001 ) . 
An English author. He was Ixvrn in Caverswnll, 
Staffordshire, son of an Owenite lecturer; waa 
educated at the Univi^rHity of Glasgow, shariHi 
hardships in London with bin fellow student, 
David Cray (q.v.), and hiTanm n jounmlisi. 
His first publication, Undertones (1862), a eoL 
lection of versts was followtxl by Jdyis mul 
Legends of Jnverhurn (1865) and by LomUm 
Poems (1866). His poems were ]mbli»h<*d com- 
plete in 1901 (2 vols.). In the drama his most 
noteworthy success was Sophia, an adantHtioii 
of Tom Jones; and in 1876 he wrote his llrst 
novel, The Shadow of the Sword. The iMnd of 
Lome (1871) was an excellent dtwription of the 
west coast of Scotland. In 1880 ht* visiti'd 
America. In verse he displayed an unstudii4 
strength of gimius, but by dt*griH*s grew asst^rtive 
and egoistic, as in The Wandering Jaw (1893). 
Ho was an acute critic, but had the «am<^ him 
and intolerance in criticism ns in hla latter 
poetry. His article, *‘The Vlwhly Hehool of 
Poetry; D. G. KosHetti,” in tht* Cuniemp^trnry 
Review for Octolnw* 1871, with i\w signatur*' 
Thomas Maitland, ohargi*d ItoKsettiV semnets 
with being immoral. Itoasettl rt*pIiod harshly 
in a letter in tho Athenoeum 16, IH71), 

called “Tlw Btt^althy Heluml of Grltielsm,” Bwlii- 
burnc’a Under the Mterostmpa (1872) evtm mors 
savagely attackiKi Uuehanan* who ri*prlnt*Hl 
(1872) over his own signature the origivml 
critique with additions. He reinteted lati^r* 
and defeated to ttoaseiti, *"aii old enemy,’* his 
novi‘1 Cod and ihe Man (IHBl)f \(m*e of 

the ‘Hooligan,* *’ an arraigmuetit of Hudyard 
Kipling, in tlu* Otmiemporary for 
W9, proved again that hla ehUff deftn^t wm 
one of taste; he wa« qualiflt4 for en^itlve work, 
but bo preferred ^^ilasnlttg’* eriiieism. Many of 
liis fugitive writings \vt»ro eollectiMl in ,1 Itook 
foemd Literature (1887). Consult Hobart Uu* 
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chanan (London, 1003), by Harriett Jay, who 
wrote with him a melodrama, Alone in London. 

BTJCHANITES, bulc'an-its. An extraordi- 
nary sect of fanatics, which sprang up in the 
west of Scotland in 1783, but has now become 
extinct. The founder of the sect was Elspeth 
Simpson, the daughter of John Simpson and 
Margaret Gordon, and she was born at Fat- 
macken, near Banff, northeast Scotland, where 
her father kept an inn, in 1738. She married 
Robert Buchan, a potter of Greenock, but not 
being happy with him, she removed with her 
children to Glasgow in 1781 and subsequently 
was divorced from him. In Glasgow, in 1783, 
she became acquainted with the Bev. Hugh 
White, minister of the Belief congregation in 
Irvine, 10 miles north of Ayr, a weak, vain 
man and a coarse declamatory preacher, and 
moved to Irvine to be in his congregation. She 
converted him and his wife to the belief that 
she was the woman mentioned in Bev. xii. and 
that he was the man child whom the woman 
bore. She also claimed to be able to impart 
the Holy Ghost by breathing. A little company 
of believers in their claims, and others of like 
nature, was collected. Then the customary per- 
secutions began and the customary village gos- 
sip that their meetings were licentious orgies. 
Robert Burns, in a letter to J. Burncss in 
August, 1784, repeats the tale. White was de- 
posed from the ministry and the company ban- 
ished from the burgh. They went about 60 
miles southeast and settled at New Cample, 10 
miles north by west of Dumfries. There Mrs. 
Buchan died in May, 1791. With White she com- 
piled a Divine Dictionary (1786). The sect, 
which never numbered more than a handful, be- 
came extinct in 1848. Consult Train, The 
Buahanitee from First to Last (Edinburgh, 
1846). 

BtTCHABEST (Rumanian, Buourefti) , hWkk- 
rest'. Tlie capital of Rumania, situated on both 
sides of the Dimbovitsa, in laib. 44® i6' N. and 
long. 20® 7' E. (Map: Balkan Peninsula, F 2). 
The two parts of the city are connected by 12 
bridges, 6 of iron and 7 of stone. The general 
appearance of the city, with its green gardens 
and numeroits church cupolas, is very attractive, 
although many of the streets are narrow and 
crooked, still retaining some of their Oriental 
characteristics. These streets, however, are con- 
fined mostly to the suburbs, and the city itself 
is practically modern. The fortifications of 
Bucharest, completed in 1896, arc very extensive 
and formidable, containing 18 forts and form- 
ing a circle of over 40 miles in circumference 
aroimd the city. Tlie Plevna, Lipscani, Vacarosci, 
Elizabeth Boulevard, and the Galea Victoriel 
arc main thoroughfares, well laid out and lined 
with numerous fine buildings. Bucharest con- 
tains over 120 churches, mostly Groek Orthodox. 
Th(*. promin(*nt secular buildings are the royal 
palac<‘, the university, the natioiial theatre, the 
palace of justice, and other government build- 
ings^ besides numerous ])rivate palaces. Bucha- 
n^st has som(^ fine monumemts, including one to 
Joan Heliade-Badul<M^cu, the father of Rumanian 
lit(*ratnre, and one to the voivode Michael the 
Brnve. 

Most of the manufacturing establishments are 
in the hands of Germans, Hungarians, and other 
foreigners. The chief manufactured products 
ar(^ r(‘fin<'d potrohmm, v(‘getable oils, brandy, 
army supplies, flour, hecr, soap, e^ndles, brick, 
some textiles, and iron articUnj. The commerce 


is highly developed, Bucharest being the centre 
of a large transit trade in petroleum, cereals, 
and timber. Bucharest is administered by a 
town council consisting of 17 members. The 
water supply and the sewers are inadequate, 
and some of the streets are lighted by gas or 
oil. Electricity has been introduced. For local 
transportation there are horse-car and electric 
tramways. 

The chief educational institutions are the uni- 
versity; the veterinary institute; the Ruma- 
nian Academy, with valuable collections and a 
library; the museum of zoology, anthropology, 
and ethnology; the botanical museum; the mu- 
seum of antiquities; and the Rumania Geo- 
graphical Society. The charitable institutions 
are numerous, and include 10 public hospitals, 
a number of poorhouses, and kitchens for the 
poor. Pop., census of Jan. 1, 1913, 338,109 
(276,178 in 1890). Bucharest was visited by 
the plague in 1718, 1738, 1793 (also an earth- 
quake year), and 1813 (70;^000 victims in six 
weeks). 

Bucharest became the residence of the Princess 
of Wallachia at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was captured by the Russians in 1769, 
but was returned to the Turks, and it was 
taken by the Austrians in 1789 and held for 
two years. On May 28, 1812, a treaty was 
concluded here between Russia and Turkey, by 
which the former obtained Bessarabia, the Pruth 
being made tlie boundary between the two em- 
pires. During the wars with Turkey, however, 
jElussia occupied the city again, once in 1828 and 
once in 1864. In 1802 Bucharest became the 
capital of Rumania, which had just been formed 
from the union of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
In 1866 a revolt in Bucharest dethroned the 
first ruler of United Rumania. The partition of 
the captured parts of European Turkey was 
settled aiuong the Christian states of the Balkans 
Iby the Treaty of Bucharest, Aug. 10, 1913. Con- 
sult Damd, Bucarest en X906 (Bucharest, 1907). 
See Balkan Wab. 

BtrCELABEST, Univebsity of. The State 
university of Rumania. It was founded in 1864 
and in 1012 had over 3200 students in mathe- 
matics and science, philosophy, law, medicine, 
and theology. It comprises, also, a school of 
pharmacy and a nunilior of laboratories and 
museums. Tuition is absolutely free in all de- 
partments of this university. The library con- 
tains over 20,000 volumes. 

BVCHELER, buK'e-lSr, Fbawz (1837-1908). 
A Gorman classical scholar. He was bom in 
Bhoinherg, studied in Bonn, became professor in 
Freiburg in 1868 and in Greifswald in 1866; 
in 1870 he was called to Bonn. His investi- 
gations in the departuumt of ancient Italian 
dialects arc very valuahh^. Especially important 
is his Qrundriss der latevrUschen Deklination 
( 1866 ; a new edition was brought out by Winde- 
kilde, with the admirable additions of the French 
translator, Havot, in 1879). He also published 
editions of Frontinus, De Aquie IJrhis Bomes 
(1868); Peri)igiUum Fencm (1859); Petronius 
(editio maior, 1862; the editio minor has 
reachi^d a 4th edO ; the Bymnns Cereris Homeric 
cus (1860); the Religmcs of Quintus Cicero 
(1869); and Berondes Mimiamhi (1892). In 
1878 he became one of the associate editors of 
ihe Bheimschsa Museum fUr PMlologie. With 
Zitelmann ho published Das Reoht von Gortyn 
(1893); ho brought out also two revisions of 
Otto Jalm’s edition of Persius, Juvenal, and 
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Sulpicia ( 1886 ; 1893 ) . He was renowned equally 
for his great learning, his discriminating critioal 
talent, and his skill as a teacher. 

BTrCHER^ bdoG'er, Anton von (1746-1817). 
A German author, known for his polemics 
against the Jesuits and for his labors in behalf 
of the German schools. He was born in Munich, 
studied in Ingoldstadt, and took orders. In . 
1771 he was appointed rector of the German 
schools of Munich. He was bitterly antagonized 
by the Jesuits and finally was removed from his 
position (1778) by Maximilian Joseph II who, 
however, compensated him by bestowing upon 
him the benefice of Engelbrechtsmfinster. Here 
he published his satires against the Jesuits, such 
as Chaa'freitagsprosiessiony Spottspiel von dor 
SUndflut, and Die Jesuiten auf dem Lande. His 
collected works were published (5 vols.) in 
1819-20. 

BTTCHEB., Lothab (1817-92). A German 
diplomat, born in Ncustettin (Pomerania). He 
was educated at tlie University of Berlin and 
in 1848 entered the Prussian National Assembly 
for the city and district of Stolp. In 1850, imder 
political charges, he fled to England, where he 
acted as correspondent for the National Zeitung, 
After his return to Germany he was appointed 
by Bismarck to a post in the Foreign Office and 
obtained the rank of reporting councilor in the 
Ministry for Foreign Adairs. He enjoyed un- 
usually close relations with the Chancellor, aided 
him greatly in his later economic policies, as- 
sisted him in diplomatic measures, and helped 
him to write his Memoirs, In 1876 he was made 
a Privy Councilor. His publications include 
Bilder aus der Fremde (2 vols., 1862-63), a 
selection from his contributions to the National 
Zeitung, and Kleim Bchriften poUtischen Inhalts 
(1893). Consult the Leim und WerJee, by Po- 
schinger (3 vols., 'Berlin, 1890-94). 

BXTCJSEZ, bn'shA', Phzlxppb Joseph Bbnja^ 
MIN ( 1796-1865) . A French political and social 
philosopher. He was born in Matange-la-Petito 
(then in the department of Arddnnes, now in 
Belgium), studied medicine, was a<lmitt<^ to 
practice a physician in 1825, and was inter- 
ested, as an opponent of the Bourbon restora- 
tion, in the organization of the French Car- 
bonari Society. I'he diacoyery of tlie conspiracy 
led to his arrest, an,d his reloaso was obtained 
only by a disagreemefit aifiong the judges. Ho 
then became chief editor of the Jour mil dvs 
Progrls dos BaienGGS et h/istitutions Mcdicnlcs, 
and a collaborator on the Ptodmteitr, a p(Tio<l- 
ical in advocacy of the dotstrines of Saint^imon. 
Upon the assumption by the Saiut-Siinonians of 
the form of a religious society, with a f)o<*nliar 
ritual and with hetiTodox crtHsl and viefWS of 
morality, Buciiez withdrew afid founded VEiiiny 
p 40 ri, later called La Bmue Nationate, in 'iyiiich, 
as well as in Ins Introduction d la sotonco de 
Vhistdire (1833), he esepounded his system, 
styled by himself *‘Buohezisni.” This system is 
eRsontially coniinunintic; its basis is the fr^ 
association of lal)or, and the idea that private 

g roperty in land should be abolii^ed and in- 
erttance narrowly reBtricted, Btichez is dis- 
tinguished frOTW other communistic reformerH of 
his day by the empliasls he places upon moral 
dovelopinent^ bdth as theans and end of social 
reform. TTo mnmttiiTi(‘d that his Hystimi was 
fuTidanumtally in accord with (fljristianity, and 
was in a slms<i the logical outeonie of the 
Christian religion. Ih* is «iO(‘or(lingly to Im 
claHSi'd with the (Uiristiun l8ocialistH of a lattT 


period. After the Kevolution of 1848 Buchez 
was for a short time deputy mayor of Paris 
and was elected to the Constituent Assembly, of 
which he became President. His publications 
include the extensive compilation, UHistoire 
parl^m&vtaire de la Revolution frangaise,^ with 
B.OUX Lavergne (40 vols., 1833—38) ; Essai dhin 
traits complet de philosophie au point de vue 
du catholicisme et du progrds (1840); 
toire de la formation do la nationaUtS frangaise 
( 1859 ) ; Traits de politique et de science socialc 
(1866). Consult Castella, Buchess, Mstoricn 
(Paris, 1900). 

BtrOHHOIiZ, bdOG'hdlts. A town of Saxony, 
Germany, on the river Sehma, 18 miles south- 
east of Chemnitz. Its principal building is the 
fine Gothic church of St. Catherine, which con- 
tains some good paintings. The town owes its 
origin to its silver mines, discovered in 1407. 
The industries include wood-pulp and pape3> 
making mills, lace and embroidery mills, and 
bookbinding establishments. Its lace making 
dates from 1580 and is the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants. Pop., 1000, 8402; 1905, 

9307. 

BUCHHOLZ, biSbG'hdlts, REiNnotJO (1837-70). 
A German zotilogist and traveler. Ho was born 
in Frankfort-on-th(H-Oder and studied medicine 
in Greifawald and Berlin. He aceonipanied the 
NTorth Polar expedition of the II ansa ( 1860-70), 
which is described in his book Erlchnisso dcr 
3Iann8chaft des Behiffes 17 ansa hel 
DcutsoKcn Nordpol fahrt (1871), and in 1872 
made an unsuccessful attt^mpt to explores the 
mouths of the Niger. He became ijrob'SHor of 
zoology in Greifswald in 1872 and direeU)r of 
the zoological musbum in 1876. 

BUCHHOLZ FAMILY, Thb (Gcr. Die 
Famine Buclihols), Entertaining sketches of 
middle-class life in Berlin by the German author 
Julius Stinde. Tney depict tho petty intt^resis 
and strivings of the fapxily in a liie-Uke and 
amusing fashion and have been exot^edingly pem^ 
ular in Germany, reaching the eighty-fifth cal-* 
tion in 1900. The author pursiuHl th«,> saiua 
vein less suecessfully in Wilhelm hia Buehhoki^s 
Memom; The BuohhoUsce in Italg, Parist tho 
Orient ^ cto. 

: BUOHLOa, bfi'kld-^. Sco Oeah». 

BUOHNBB, bdba'nOr, KnuAiu) (IH60- ). 

A Qitrman ohemist, lK>m in Munich. He atuciiod 
at tho universities of Munich and Krlanjjrn, wan 
made lecturer in chemistry at Munich in IHUl, 
professor at Kiel in 1893, at TUbingen In IH96, 
and at the Agricultural OoUcge of Berlin in 1H98» 
In 1907 he received the Nobel in cheminiry, 
and in 1909 became prob'ssor ;it Breshui. lie 
was made a Privy Gmuieilor in loin. His repu- 
tation is based on hia remarkable diicovixy that 
tho liquid obtained by emshiug yeaat witli iad 
quartz sand and Bubjc*cting the ma«H to a prt's*’ 
sure of several hundred nlniosplieres 
like yeast itself* the power of setting up “fer- 
mentation” in solutions of maltofw, grape sugnr, 
invert sugar, etc. This proved tluit the ttlooholio 
fermentation of sugars is caused imtmHllnUdy, 
not by tlie physiological proocssm genng on in 
tho organism of the living yeast, hut hy tho 
purely ohcmical aetim of an mxymo ('^smniie” 
or “'emdotrypsin”). Buchner wrot*% jointly with 
his brother Haus (q*v.). Die Zymascgdhrunfjr 
(Muni ch, 19 03); 

BttCHiraB, buR^Chr, FarKOWoii Kaat Cimrs- 
TTAN Ludwxo (1824-90)* A German phitosoph- 
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ical writer, born in Darmstadt. He studied at 
the universities of (3 lessen, Strassburg, Wtirz- 
burg, and Vienna. In 1852 he was appointed 
a lecturer in Tubingen, but the publication in 
1866 of his Kraft und Stoff compelled him to re- 
sign his post and resume medical practice in 
Darmstadt. In Kraft und Btoff (19th Ger. ed., 
1898; an Eng. trans. by Collingwood, 1866; an 
.Amer. ed., 1913, Force and Matter, reprinted 
from the 4th Eng. ed., from the 16th Ger. ed.) he 
maintained the indestructibility of matter and 
force; but he likewise insisted on the finality of 
physical force, identifying brain and mind and 
denying the existence in nature of either plan or 
deity. Other works are: Au$ Katur und Wiesenr- 
aohaft (vol. i, 1862; vol. ii, 1884); Licht und 
Lehen { 1881 ) ; Fremdes und Eigenes mis dem 
geistigen Lehen der Oegenwart (1890) ; Darmn- 
ismus und Bocialismus (1894) ; and Im Dienste 
derWahrheit (1809). Consult Frauenstildt, Der 
Materialismus (Leipzig, 1866), and Janet, The 
Materialism, of the Present Bay: A Criticism 
of Dr. Buchner* s By stem, trans. by Masson (Lon- 
don, 1867). 

Btj*CHHEIl, Geobq (1813-37). A German 
poet, born in Goddelau, Hesse. He studied at 
the universities of Strassburg and Giessen. Be- 
cause of the publication of a brochure on behalf 
of political liberty, entitled Bor hessiche Land-* 
hote, ho was compelled to take refuge in Strass- 
burg. Later ho went to Zurich, where he became 
lecturer at the university. His dramatic poem, 
Dantons Tod, appeared in 1835. He also made 
translations from Hugo, and left in manuscript 
a comedy, Leonce und Lena, full of wit and life, 
and a Gesohiohte der philosophischen Byateme 
von Oartesius his Bpinofsa. A complete critical 
edition of his works with his unpublished manu- 
scripts was edited and published by K. E. 
Eranzos (Frankfort, 1879). . 

BtrOHNEB, b<5bc/ner, Hans (186CM1:902)'. 'A 
German hygienist and bacteriologist, brother Of 
Eduard Buchner (q.v.). He was born in 'Mu- 
nich, studied at the universities of Munich ahcL 
Leipadg, and at the former hecanie ifi 1886’ lec- 
turer in hygiene and in 1892 profdssbr. Hi& in- 
vestigations in the field of bacteriology are nu- 
merous and important. In 1877 ho denumatmted 
the resistance offered by the physical organism 
to microacopio bodies present in states of ulcera- 
tion, inflammation, and fever; and in 1890 
Showed this resistance directly to depend upon 
the preseUce in the blood serum of certain clearly 
defined albuminous substances. Hb Wrote: Die 
ndgcUsch^, Thcorie der Jnfohtionshrcmicheiten 
(1883) ; Bio ncue Oesohichtspunkte in der Im- 
mnnitUtsfrage (1892). 

BTrCHNEB, Johann Andbeas (1783-1862), 
A German pharmacist, born in Munich. Ho 
studicMl pharmacy under Trommsdorff in Erfurt, 
and in 1818 was appointed professor of phar- 
macy, toxicology, and the theory of prciscription 
at lAndsbut. This chair ho retained upon the 
transfer of the university to Munich in 1826. 
In 1827 he became a member of the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences. From 1816 to 1861 he 
published 110 vols. of his Reportorinm fiir Phwr- 
maoi'O, tlu^n the most widely circulated periodical 
of tho sort in Germany, and in 1816-18 edited 
the Anacigir far Kunst und (Jatoer'bfleiss in 
Bayern. He discover(‘d salicin and berberine 
(qq.v.) and by his writings greatly aided in the 
establiahmcnt of pharmacy upon a scientific 
basis. His (diief ]>ublication was the uncom- 
ph^fd Inbegtiff der Pharmaoie (7 parts, 1821- 


36), to which other scientists contributed, and 
for which he himself wrote an Einleitung in die 
Pharmacie (1S21 ); Tomkologie (1822); (prun- 
driss der Physihals Torhereitung ^ur Chemie 
(1823); Grundriss der Chemie (1830-36). 

BXJCHOH, bu'shON', Jean Alexandbe (1791- 
1846). A French historian, born at Menetou- 
Salon (Cher). After extensive travels for the 
collection of material he published, in 1824-26, 
his edition of the Chronigues de Froissart (15 
vols. ) , a portion of his Collection des chronigues 
nationales frangaisea Pennies en langue vulgaire 
du XlII^ au XV aiicle (47 vols., 1824-29). 
In addition to some volmnes of travel, such as 
La Gr^oe continentale et la Moroe (1843), his 
very numerous works include: Chronigues 4tran- 
g^res relatives auco ecopiditions frangaisea pen- 
dant le XI 11^ siiole (1840); Esguisse des prin- 
oipaucc faits de nos annales nationales du XIII ^ 
au XVII^ siMe (1840); Nouvelles recherahes 
historiques sur la principaut4 frangaise de 
MorSe^ (2 vols., 1843-44) ; Voyage dans VEuh4e 
(published for the first time with biography and 
bibliography in Paris, 1911). 

BTTCHSWEIIiEB, b<5bGs'vilSr. The capital 
of a canton in German Alsace, 20 miles north- 
west of Strassburg - (Map: Germany, B 4). It 
was the ancient capital of the “Hanauer Liind- 
schen,'' part of Hesse-Darmstadt, prior to the 
French Revolution. It has some fine mediaeval 
residences and public buildings, including the 
Ratliaus and the gymnasium. The curious Bast- 
berg Hill is noted for its lignitc-inincs and fos- 
sils. Pop., 1900, 3101; 1910, 2922. 

B17CHTA> bdbG^tfi, Riohabd (1846-94). An 
Austrian explorer, born in Radlow, Galicia, In 
1877- he visited Khartum, where Chinese Gordon, 
then (3<yvcrnor-General, facilitated his journey to 
Emin Pasha at Lad6, on the Upper Kile. In 
1886 he made anotjier tour through Egyi)t and 
through the desert to.Fayum. He was a col- 
laborator on the first volume of Junker’s work 
Africa and piiiblished the following works: 
Die ohem Killdnder, etc,, with 160 photographic 
views (1881) ; Der Budan und dor MaM% Baa 
Land, die Bovoohner wnd der Auf stand (1884); 
Der Budan unter dgyptieoher Eerrnohaft (1888). 

BUCHTEIi, btilc^tely Henby Attgtjsths ( 1847- 
>. An American public^offlcial and educator, 
born near Akron, Ohioj Ho graduated from As- 
buty (now De Pauw) University in 1872, was or- 
dained to the Methodist Episcopal ministry, and 
served for a year as a missionary in Bul^ia. 
Thertsaftei? he occupied many pastorates in Indi- 
ana, Colorado, and New Jersey until 1900, when 
he was chosen chancellor of the University of 
Denver. He took an interest ixi State politics 
as^a tefotmor and in 1007 was elected Governor 
of State on the Republican ticket, serving 
untir i969. He then remmed to his duties as 
chancellor. 

BUCBTED COLLEGE (after John R. 
Buchtel). A coeducational' tollege founded ih 
1872 at Akron, Ohio, by the Univcrsalist State 
Convention of Ohio. It offers courses leading to 
the dogrijes of A.B., Ph.B., and B.S., and main- 
tains an academy. 

In April, 1913, the trustees offered the entire 
plant and endowment of tho college to the city 
of Akron as the nucleus of a municipal uni- 
versity. The offer was accepted by the city 
in August, and the new ^‘University oi Akron” 
came into existence on Jan. 1, 1914. The name 
of Buchtol College will be retained for the Col- 
1^ of Liberal Arts. In 1018 the value of the 
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collie buildings and grounds was $300,000. The 
college faculty numbered 19, and the students 
200. The library contains 10,000 volumes. 
President, Parka R. Kolbe. 

BtrCHTT- The leaves of Barosma, letuUna 
(natural order Rutaceas) , a plant native to South 
Africa. Buchu is used in medicine as a diuretic 
and as an expectorant, on account of its stimu- 
lant effect on the respiratory and genito-urinary 
mucous membrane. The active principle is a 
volatile oil, but the leaves also contain a con- 
siderable amount of mucilage, and therefore are 
slightly soothing. The drug is used in the form 
of a tincture and an infusion. 

BXrCK, Cakl Doling (1866- ). An 

American comparative philologist, born in 
Bucksport, Me., Oct. 2, 1866. He received the 
degrees of A.B., 1886, Ph.D., 1889, at Yale Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens in 1887- 
89 and studied at Leipzig in 1880-92. Since 
1892 he has been professor of Sanskrit and Ind<> 
European Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He wrote: Der YokaMsmus 
der oshischen Bpraohe (1892) ; The Osoaiv- 
Uwhrian Verb System (1896); (with W. G. 
Halo) a Latin Grammar (1902) ; A Grammar of 
Oscan and Umbrian (1904) ; Introduction to the 
Study of the Greek Dialects (1910). He was 
a contributor to vol. i of the Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies (Athens), 
American Journal of Philology, Classical Phi- 
lology, etc. 

BUCK, CuABLES (1771-1815). An English 
independent minister. Ho is remembered for 
his Collection of Anecdotes (1799) and espe- 
cially for his Theological Dictionary (2 vols., 
London, 1802), which was once one of the most 
widely used religious reference books and re- 
peatedly republished and reprinted in England 
and America. At the time of his death he was 
pastor in London. 

BUCK, Dudxet (1839-1909). An American 
organist and composer, horn in Hartford, Conn., 
March 10, 1839. From 1868 to 1850 ho. studied 
in Leipzig and from 1861 to 1862 in Paris. 
On his return to the United States ho soon be- 
came well known as an organist and eompOB(% 
filling important poifitions in Hartford, Chicago, 
and Boston. In 1875 he became organist of 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, and also conductor 
of the Apollo Club, which positions he held till 
his retir<»ment from musical activity in 1903. 
After 1905 ho made his home in Berlin. Buck’s 
works include a great number of cantatas, 
among them The Golden Legend, whicli won a 
$1000 prize offered by the Cincinnati Music 
Festival of 3880; a comic opera Deseret (1880) ; 
a symphonic poem Afa/rmion; much cUuroh 
music; organ music (including tWo sonatas); 
piano music and songs. Of groat value is his 
Ilhistrations in Choir Acoofnpaniment, with 
Emts on, Registration, 

BUCK BEAK, or Marsh TREKun {Menym^ 
thea trifoliata) . A ])lant of the family Gentian- 
acorn, widely distribxiW in all the colder parts 
of the ITorthern Hemisphere and common in 
America. It has bean described as ‘^p<^rhapa 
the most beautiful” of all British plants^ It 
grows in marshy plae.<‘H, its creeping roottf^ks 
(or rhizomes) and densely matted roots o#t^ 
rendering boggy ground firm. The loaves are 
ternato, like tliose of tlw trefoils or clovers, and 
arc supported on pretty long stalks. The flower 
stalk, which is about a, foot high, bears a com- 


pound raceme of 10 to 20 white flowers, exter- 
nally tipped with red. The leaves arc destitute 
of smell, but very bitter. From tbem is pre- 
pared a valuable bitter extract, menyaiithin, 
which has long been used in cases of dyspepsia 
and disorders of the bowels and which was also 
formerly employed in intermittent fevers. ^ An 
infusion is also sometimes used and sometimes 
the dried and powdered leaves. The whole plant 
seems to possess the same bitter and tonic prop- 
erties. It is sometimes used in Germany as a 
substitute for hops. The rootstock, which is 
black and jointed, contains a considerable quan- 
tity of starch. For illustration, sec Brazil 
Nut. 

BUCKBOABB (probably so called because 
of its bucking or bouncing). A four-wh<‘eled 
vehicle in which a platform of long <‘lastic 
boards is used in place of the ordinary body, 
springs, and gear. It is fixed as a connection 
between the fore and rear axles and may have 
one or more seats. It is thus the most simply 
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constructed of any four-whet*I<jd ve]u<de. ^ Buck- 
boards were first us(‘d only in mountain dis- 
tricts where the roads are rugged and were ior 
a long time rudely and simply built. Wlien the 
Adirondack region and Mount Desert b<K*ama 
fashionable resorts, the summer visitors to these 
places had the primitive buckboards repro(luc<sI 
in more elegant form by carriage builders, so 
that the buckhoard now usually st*en differs 
greatly from the modid, being made in handsoine 
woods of a light color, ash or hickory, with 
springs, silver mountings, and leather cushions. 

BUCKB, Rioiiabi) MAtramifl ( lH37-'-?l901 ). 
A Canadian alienist and psychologist. lie was 
horn in Methwold, Norfolk, England, but in in- 
fancy was brought to Canada by his parents, 
who settled near London, Ont. He was ecluentcKl 
at the London Grammar Hehool and studied 
medicine at McGill University, where he gradu- 
ated in 1862. Aftt^r furtluT studies In Ismdon 
and Paris he rtdurned to C-anada and in 1876 
was appointed m<‘dical super! id tnideiit of the 
asylum for the insane in HamiHr<m. Tho next 
year he took a similar position at the asylum 
for the insane in Londim, OiiC He became an 
authority on mental dita^asi^s, and attaimnl a 
high reputation by his n^sonrehes in mental 
evolution. In 1897 lie was eUnded pr<*«i<leui of 
the. psyehologi(‘al branch the British MhUchI 
Association. His prinulpal puhticutlons were: 
Man's Moral \ature (1879); Walt Whitman 
(1882), a biography; and Comic 
(1894). 

BD'OXBBUBG, hKiWr-umK, A I^unrtioii 
town, capital <»f JScliuumhurg ldnpe* north Ger- 
many, 30 miles southwest of llanover (Map: 
Giormany, 0 2). Its chief ft^jitures are » ducal 
palace and castle, a scwent^Hmth'Ccmtury Luther- 
an ehnr<*h, and a fine fmrk. Hop.. 1995, 5983. 

BUCKET (origin uncertain). I’he name givi^u 
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in mechanics to the vanes of a water wheel or 
to the scoop of a dredge or of an elevator for 
handling grain, coal, etc. See Watee Wheel; 
Deedge; Geain Elevator. Buckets for me- 
chanical purposes are made of wood, cast iron, 
and sheet steel, or other metals. 

BUCKET SHOP. An establishment nomi- 
nally conducted for dealings in stock, grain, pr 
similar commodities, but in fact for the regis- 
tration of wagers on the rise or fall of the prices 
of stich articles. There is no actual transfer or 
delivery of the stock or commodity, which is 
treated as having been bought or sold. The 
proprietor receives commissions and interest 
chat-ged and, being secured by the margins de- 
posited by patrons, appropriates such margins, if 
the market goes against the customer, or pays to 
the latter his profits when successful. The mar- 
gins are small, usually $10 for 1000 bushels of 
grain, and are wiped out by very slight price 
fiuctuations, even if quotations are fairly made. 
In many bucket shops the operator withholds 
qhotations favorable to the ‘'speculator” and so 
deprives him of his meagre chances of winning. 

Very large fortunes have been made by cer- 
tain bucket-shop operators. Tlieir plant con- 
sists in private wires to prominent exchanges, 
from which quotations are supplied to scores 
of branch offices in small towns. Such offices, 
known often as “boards of trade” or “ex- 
changes,” consist of a room with a blackboard 
upon which quotations are chalked as they are 
supplied by the wire. 

The bucket shop is generally recognized to 
be one of the most pernicious forms of gambling, 
and many efforts have been made to suppress it. 
In many States laws have been enacted prohibit- 
ing the operation of bucket shops, and in some 
jurisdictions they have been held to be common 
gambling honses, to l;)e dealt with as such by the 
police. The le^timate exchanges, notably of 
Chicago, have been active in the campaign 
against the bucket shops. So far as possible, 
the c-xchangos prevent the bucket shops from 
securing quotations. It is difficult, however, to 
frame a lavfr- that will destroy the bucket shop 
wHhotit interfering with legitimate speculative 
transactions, the forms of Which arc counier- 
f(‘it(Hl by the bucket shop. Consult Hill, Gold 
If ricks of fipcoiilation (Chicago, 1904). See 

SrKCCTI.ATTON. 

BUCKEYE. See Hobse-ChesottjT. 

BUdKEYB STATE. Ohio. See States, 
PbrtJLAB Names of. 

BUCKCaiAM:, Matthew Hekby (1832-1910). 
An American educator, bom in Leicestershire, 
England. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1861, and spending sev- 
eral years as principal of Lenox Academy, in 
Massachusetts, lie became professor of Greek 
at }iis alma mater (1869) and president of the 
institution (1871). Among his published ad- 
dresses and writings are: The Nogro in the 
(hiitcd ^^tates (1878) ; The Culture Of ike 
Jmagiftoiion (1909); AgTioultUfO in the High 
f^rhool. (1010); and a volume* of addresses and 
baeealanreato sermons, The Tcrg Mleol (19,12). 

BUCKHAHNOH, bftk-an'an. A town and 
the county seat of Upshur Co., W. Va., 40 miles 
south of Clarksburg, on the Buckhannon Biver 
and on the Baltimore and Ohio Uailroad (Map: 
West Virginia, D 3). It is the seat of the 
West Virginia Wesleyan C-olh^e. (coedtioa- 
tional) and has flour, lumber, and woolen mills, 
glass and vt‘Ti<M‘ring factories, a brie.kyar<l, and 
Von. IV.— 7 
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a tannery. Pop., 1890, 1403; 1900, 1589; 1910, 
2225. 

BUCKHOUNU. See Hoxtih). 

BUCKIE. A seaport and police burgh of 
Banffshire, Scotland, on the North Sea, near the 
entrance to the Moray Firth, 13 miles northeast 
of Elgin by rail (Map: Scotland, F 2). It has 
a fine Roman Catholic church with a painting of 
St. Gregory by one of the Carracci, and there 
are numerous fine residences in the vicinity. A 
good modern harbor affords facilities for its 
fishing industries, which are the most important 
of the surrounding district. Pop., 1891, 6834; 
1901, 6541; 1911, 8897. 

BUCKINGHAM, bxlk'ing-hJim. A town in 
Labelle Co., Proxunce of Quebec, Canada, situated 
on the RiVifere, du Li^svre, near its junction with 
the Ottawa River, and on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 20 miles east-northeast of the city of 
Ottawa (Map: Quebec, 0 6). It has electric 
reduction works, and pulp, lumber, and planing 
mills, a sash and door and a cabinet factory. 
The town has an electric lighting plant and a 
system of water works. Phosphate, mica, and 
plumbago are mined in the vicinity. Pop., 1901, 
2854; 1911, 3854. 

BUCKINGHAM, Dxtke of. See StaffoBd, 
Henry. 

BUCKINGHAM, Dukes of. See Vjxliess. 

BUCKINGHAM, James Silk (1786-1855). 
An English traveler and editor. He was bom 
in Flushing, near Falmouth, Cornwall, and at 
10 years of age went to sea. In 1818 he estab- 
lished the Calcutta Journal, which was a com- 
mercial success, but because of its strictures on 
the Bast India Company was suppressed in 
1823, when he was expelled from the presidency 
of Bengal. His lectures in England against the 
Oompany*s monopoly '^nd for opening the trade 
to Ohifia, directed attention to the, subject. 
In London he established tlio Oriental Herald 
(1824) and the Athenwum (1828), which he 
soon sold to Jolm Sterling and F. J). Maurice, 
and which is now one of the leading weekly 
critical journals of England. From 1832 to 
1837 he was a member of Parliament from 
i8hef5^1d. He was projector and secretary of 
the British and Forei^ Institute from 1843 
to 1846. Ho wrote Amorica, Historical, Statis- 
tic, and Descriptive (ib., 3 vole., 1841), other 
descriptive wo™ on Canada and the United 
States, and numerous works pf travel ok the 
Continent and in the East, Consult his incom- 
plete A7(fo7nograp% (London, ,1865). 

BUCKINGHAM, Joseph Tinker (17^9- 
1801). An American journalist., He was born 
in Connecticut, was bred a printer, and in 1800 
went to Boston, where, six years lat<^r, h(i began 
The Polyanthus, a monthly magazine, which was 
soon suspended, but was resumed in 1812. In 
1809 he published a weekly called The Ordeal; 
from 1817 to 1828 The New England Calaxy and 
Masonic Magazine; atid during 1831-34 The New 
England Magazine, In 1824 he established the 
Boston Conner, of which lie was editor until 
1848. He x>ul)lisho(l Specimens of Newspaper 
Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anecdotes, 
and Reminiscences - , and Personal Me- 

moirs and Recollections of BdiiorUil lAfe (1852). 

BUCKINGHAM, William Axj^red (1804- 
75). An American politician. He was born 
in L(‘banon, Conn., received a common-school 
education, taught school, worked on his father’s 
farm, and in 1825 began business for him- 
self in Norwich, ultimately accumulating a 
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considerable fortune as a dry-goods merchant 
and a manufacturer, first of carpets and after- 
ward of india rubber. He took an active interest 
in politics j .was elected mayor of Norwich in 
1849, 1850, 1856, and 1857; and from 1858 to 
1866, when he declined renomination, was Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. His term thus included 
the period of the Civil War, and he became 
widely known as one of the ablest and most 
energkic of the “war Governors.” It was 
largely due to him that Connecticut sent into 
the field nearly 55,000 men during the war- 
From 1869 until his death Buckingham was a 
member of the United States Senate. He took 
an active interest in temperance reform, serv- 
ing for some time as president of the American 
Temperance Union, and in addition was an 
influential member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions and presi- 
dent of the first National Congregational Coun- 
cil. He gave $25,000 to the Yale Theological 
Seminary and was a liberal contributor to vari- 
ous philanthropic enterprises. Consult Mrs. 
Stowe, Men of our Times (New York, 1868), 
and Buckingham, Life of W. A. Buckingham 
(Springfield, Mass., 1907). 

BUCKINGHAM AND NOB'MANBY, Joim 
SHm^ELD, Duke or (1048-1721). An English 
politician and author. He succeeded his father 
as third Earl of Mulgrave in 1658, in 1660 and 
1672 enlisted as a naval volunteer in the Dutch 
wars, and in 1673 was appointed to the com- 
mand of a ship and to be colonel of infantry. 
In 1680 he commanded an expedition to relieve 
Tangier. He became Lord Chamberlain to 
James II (1685), Cabinet Councilor to William 
III (1694), and at the accession of Anne, Lord 
Privy Seal, He became Duke of Buckingham 
and Normanby in 1703, but was better known 
his life through as Lord Mulgrave. In 170*5 
he was obliged to resign his offices, but in 1710 
became Lord Steward of the Household, and in 
1711 Lord President of the Council. His poems 
were praised by Pope and Dryden. The Bssag on 
Poetry is one of the earliest English didactic 
poems. His Bssay on Satire (circulated in 
manuscript about 1079) attacked Rochester, 
who attributed the Essay to Dryden and had 
that poet thrashed in the street (Dec. 18, 1079). 
Buckingham adapted Shakespeare’s Julius C<rsar 
for the stage, dividing it into two plays and call- 
ing one The Death of MarGu^^ Bru tus, His works 
were edited by Pope (Xjondon, 1723). He mar- 
ried Catherine (a.l743), daughter of King 
James 11 by Catherine Sedley, Countess of Dor- 
chester. Pope i)rctcndGd that the ''Atossa” of 
his “Epistle on the Character of Women’* was 
meant for the Duchess of Buckingham and not 
the Duchess of Marlboroxigh. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. A south-midland 
county of England ( Map : England, F 5 ) . Area, 
743.2 sq^tiare miles. The soil is good, chalk and 
clay predominating. About 83 per cent of the 
county is cultivated, a large part of this Ixdng 
pasture land. Wheat and oats arc the princliwil 
crops. The chief dairy product is butter. In 
the vale of Aylesbury fattening of cattle is 
extensively carried on; the $lieep are noted for 
fine and heavy fleeces and large numbers of 
ducks arc reared for metropolitan consumption. 
The Chiltern Hills are in tne northern portion, 
wli<*re there is considerable woodland. The 
manufactures are inconsiderable; they include 
papor, straw plait, and thread lace. The chief 
rivers are the Thamc^s, which marks the entire 


southern boundary, the Ouse, which forms part 
of the northwestern boundary, the Ousel, Colle, 
and Thame, the latter flowing into the Thames. 
The Grand Junction Canal, and the Great West- 
ern and Northwestern railways intersect the 
county on the east and south. Chief towns, 
Aylesbury, Buckingham, Slough, and Wycombe. 
Buckinghamshire formed part of the ancient 
Kingdom of Mercia; it contains British and Ro- 
man remains, such as traces of Watling, Ick- 
neld, and Akeman streets or roads. ^ Many 
events of liistorical interest occurred in this 
county. It was the scene of contest in the civil 
war of Stephen and John. Pop., 1801, 186,800; 
1911, 219,583. Consult: Victorian IJisiory of 
County of Buckingham, vol. i (Westminster, 
1905) ; Shorter, Highways and Byways in Buck- 
inghamshire (New Yoi'k, 1010) ; Davies, Buck- 
inghamshire (Cambridge, li)12). 

BUCK'LAND, Francis Trevelyan (1826- 
80). An English naturalist, the son of William 
Buekland (q.v.), canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Ho was educated at Winchester School, 
and at Christ Church College, Oxford; devoted 
himself to the study of medicine; was house 
surgeon for a time at St. George’s Hospital, 
London; and was appointed assistant surgeon 
to the Second Life Guards in 1854, retiring in 
1863. From his boyhood he was an enthusiastic 
student of natural history. He contributed^ nu- 
merous papers to Eicld and Land and Waior 
(which he established in 1866) and was the 
author of Curiosities of Natural History (4 vols., 
1857-72); Fish Hatching (1803); Logbook of 
a Fishcrma7i and Zoologist (1875); Natural 
History of British Fishes (1881) ; an edition of 
Whitt^’s Natural History of Eelborne, with notes 
(1876); and numerous ollicial reports after 
1867 as inspector of fislu^ries. He was an acute 
observer, and his writings on subjt*etH of natural 
history exhibit in great part the results of fresh 
and original observations, which his sprightlv 
style prescfuts in an interesting mann(‘r- He took 
a great intertist in fish culture, and about 1865, 
at his own cost, esitiblished at Hou^li Kensing- 
ton a “museum of ccouotnieal fish cultures” il- 
lustrated by models and easts largely made with 
lus own hands. This at length (‘\pamled into the 
International Fisheries Mxhihition of ISS.'h For 
his life, consult Bompas (London, 1883), 

BUCKLAND, WiM.lAM (1784 -1856). A dis- 
tinguished British gt'ologist, born in AxniinstfT, 
Devonshin*. He was (‘duealwl at WineheHtor 
and Oxford, and in 1813 he rec^uved an apfmint- 
ment as rwider of mineralogy in Oxfonl ibiiver- 
sity, and was eleet<‘d a. felUiw of the <k^)logical 
Society of London, of which h<‘ was twice prosi- 
dont. In 1825 ho was ttppoint<‘d a canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 1845 Wamo 
dean of Westminster. Ho contributed many 
valuable patH^rs to giH)l<>git‘al publications, for 
one of which bo roeoivcHl the (topley medal. IIt» 
most ext<mded work, Cmlogy and Mincralapy 
Considered with Ecfcrmm to Natural Theology, 
was first publishecl in 1836, as a Bridgewater 
Treatise,, and subscxpumtly pasaini throu^i thm 
editions. 

BUCKLAN^DIA (after the English natural- 
ist, Huokland). A tnagrtifi(NUtt> and lamutifut 
evergrerm inn* of thi* family lIamameli*la<Hw, a 
niitivft of the mountains of .lava ami India. The 
on^y s|)e<*ies, Bucklandia popnlnca, is said to 
grow unbran(*hetl to the height of 40 feet, the 
trunk sometimert 21 fH*t in girth at 5 f<*i‘i from 
the ground. The foliage is iltick, bright, and 
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glossy. The timber is valuable. See Witch- 
Hazel. 

BUCKLE (Fr. houcle, buckle, earring, from 
Lat. hucculay the beaver of a helmet) . A metal 
clasp, consisting of a rim and tongue, used for 
fastening straps or bands in dress and harness. 
Buckles for harness and men’s clothing are usu- 
ally stamped or drop-forged from iron or brass; 
but in making buckles for women’s girdles and 
other articles of dress, the precious metals, often 
ornamented "with gems and of ornamental design, 
are also employed. The use of buckles instead 
of shoe strings was introduced into England dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. They soon be- 
came very fashionable, attained an enormous 
size (the largest being called Artois buckles, 
after the Comte d’Artois, brother of the King 
of France), and were usually made of silver 
set with diamonds and other precious stones. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
manufacture of buckles was carried on most ex- 
tensively in Birmingham, there being at one 
time not less than 4000 people employed in that 
town and its vicinity, who turned out 2,500,000 
pairs of buckles annually. When the trade was 
at its height, however, fashion changed, and in 
1791 the buckle makers petitioned the Prince of 
Wales for sympathy, on the ground that the 
introduction of shoe strings had nearly ruined 
their trade. The Prince promised to assist them, 
as far as^ he could, by w’caring buckles himself 
and enjoining his household to do the same; 
but fashion was too strong oven for him, and 
they became almost extinct, except as a part 
of the English court dross. 

BUCKLE, Hknby Thomas (1821-62). An 
Englifidi historian, who became famous upon the 
publication of the first volume of the work en- 
titled The Eieiory of Civilimtion. He was born 
at Leo, Kent, Nov. 24, 1821, and came of a 
well-known London family of merchants and 
shipowners. He was a delicate child, and after 
a short session at a school in Kentish Town 
his further studies, at his request, wore pursued 
at home, tinder the direction of his father and 
mother. In Ms thirty-first year he had a knowl- 
edge of 19 modern langiiagcs. The death of his 
father in 1840 loft him an independent for- 
tune, which enabled him to travel and devote 
himself to literature. From 1840 to 1844 he 
traveled in Europe, and it was during this period 
that he resolved to write a history of the Middle 
Ages. In 1861 ho enlarged the scope of his work, 
arid during the next six years was engaged in 
preparing the first volume of his History of 
Civiliaationf which appeared in 1867. It achieved 
immediate success throughout Europe and 
America. On hf arch 19, 1858, tho first and only 
lecture that Buckle ever delivered was given 
at tho Royal Institute. His topic was “The In- 
fiiienco of Women on the Progress of Knowl- 
edge.” This lecture was published in Frasers 
JUfayazivc (London, April, 1858). Tho second 
volume of his History of OiviJissation ap])oared 
in January, 1861, and he then sought recupera- 
tion in travel through tho Orient. He contracted 
typhus fever at Nazareth, and died at Damascus, 
May 29, 1862, in his forty-first year. 

Bucklers fame has diminished rather than in- 
creased with age, and critical estimates of his 
work vary as to its value. His great work is 
in reajity an unfinished introduction, which 
geeks to establish history as an exact science, 
by a novel method of study and deduction. Be- 
fore tracing tho particular history of English 


civilization, he enters into a general considera- 
tion of the progress of those countries — Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Spain, and the United 
States — in which the elements of modern civili- 
zation originated. The two volumes are occupied 
with this preliminary examination, which they 
do not even complete. His objects, however, are 
clear. By ingenious but noneonclusive evidence 
he maintains that climate, soil, food, and the 
mutabilities of nature form the character of a 
people; that skepticism is the true source of 
intellectual progress; that the retarding force is 
credulity ; and that the excessive prot-ection 
exercised by governments, the nobility, the 
Church, and other agencies over the people, has 
dwarfed and retarded the spirit of freedom and 
civilization. His work is characterized by high 
ideals, vigor, and elegance of style; but although 
his arguments are admitted to contain much 
sound truth, he is accused of being frequently 
one-sided and of drawing sweeping deductions 
from an imperfect survey of facts. Consult: 
Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of JST. T. 
Buckle, edited by Miss Taylor (London, 1872; 
new ed. by Grant Allen, 1885); Huth, Life of 
Buckle (London, 1880) ; Robertson, Buckle and 
his Critics (London, 1895) ; Gooch, History and 
Historians in the 'Nineteenth Century (London, 
1913). 

BUCKLER (Fr. touclier, so named from the 
boss, houcle, on it). In old armor, a kind of 
shield worn on the left arm. Tho name is some- 
times applied to the smaller ancient shields. In 
the Middle Ages the buckler was round, oval, or 
square in shape, and was frequently made of 
wickerwork or of hide strengthened by metal 
plates. 

BUCK'LEY, Jambb Monboe (1836- ). 

An American clergyman. He was born in Rah- 
way, N. J., was educated at Pennington Semi- 
nary and Wesleyan University, and studied 
theology in Exeter, N, H. He entered the minis- 
try in 1868, joined the New Hampshire Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcoj^l chujch in 
1859, and preached successively in Exeter, Dover, 
Manchester, Detroit, Stamford, and Brooklyn, 
holding the last cliarge from 1867 to 1880. Since 
1872 he has always been prominent in the 
general conferences of his church and is one of 
the most influential men in tlic denomination. 
Ho was editor of tho New York Christian A dvo- 
cate from 1880 to 1912. Among his publications 
arc: Christians and tho Theatre (1876) ; The 
Land of tho Cmr and the Nihilist (1886) ; 
Travels in Throe Continents (1896); History 
of Methodism in the United States (1897) ; Ex- 
temporaneous Oratory (1899); The Fundamen- 
tals and their Contrasts ( 1906 ) ; Theory and 
Praotioe of Foreign Missions (1911); Constitu- 
tional and Parliamentary History of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churoh (1912). 

BUCKLEY, Samuel Botsfobd (1809-84). 
An American naturalist, born in Torrey, Yates 
Co., N. Y. He graduated at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1836, and in 1842 traveled through the 
Southern States, where he discovered 24 new 
species of plants and tho genus now known as 
Buokleya distiohophilla. During a subsequent 
expedition tiiroumi Florida he discovered 13 
new species of shells. By barometrical measure- 
ments ho determined in 1858 the height of sev- 
eral mountains in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, one of which, Mount Buckl^, in North 
Carolina, was named after him. He afterward 
successively became assistant naturalist and 
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geologist in the State Survey of Texas (1860- 
61), State Geologist of Texas (1866-67), and 
scientidc editor of the State Q-a^ette, Austin^ 

( 1871-72 ) . A list of scientific papers written by 
him is contained in the Alumni Record of Wes- 
leuan University (1883). 

BUCKGarAK, James (1814-84). An English 
geologist. He was born in Cheltenham, studied 
in London, and in 1842 was appointed curator 
of the Birmingham Philosophical Institute. 
Prom 1847 to 1863 he was professor in the 
Cirencester Agricultural College. He wrote on 
practical agriculture, botany, archaeology, and 
geology, his geological papers treating chiefly 
of the stratigraphy and paleontology of the 
Jurassic series of Somerset, Dorset, and other 
English districts with which he was familiar. 

BHCK^MINSTER, Joseph Stevens (1784- 
1812). An American Congregational clergy- 
man. He graduated at Harvard in 1800 and was 
afterward a teacher in Phillips Exeter Academy, 
where Daniel Webster was one of his pupils. 

In 1804 he was made pastor of Brattle Street 
Church, Boston; in 1808 he supervised the pub- 
lication of Griesbach’s New Testament (in 
Greek), and in 1811 he was appointed first 
lecturer on biblical criticism at Harvard. He 
belonged to the advanced literary Congregational 
school of his day, that soon after his death be- 
came Unitarian. He was a man of remarkable 
oratorical ability, and his sermons were finished 
literary productions. He was a member of 
the famous Anthology Club of Boston and con- 
tributed to the Monthly Anthology. In 1839 
his collected works were published in 2 vols. 
Consult Lee, Memoirs of the Buchminsters (Bos- 
ton, 1851). , . 

BUCKCKTELL TOIVEBSITY (renamed m 
1886, from the University at Lewisburg in honor 
of William Buckncll, its liberal benefactor)* A 
Baptist institution of liberal arts. It was 
founded in 1846, at Lewisburg, Pa. The en- 
dowment in 1913 was $1,250,000, and the value 
of the college buildings over $623,000. At the 
same time the faculty numbered 48, and the 
students 600, of whom one-sixth were in the 
preparatory departments. The presidents have 
been Howard Malcolm, LL.D. ; Justin R. Loomis, 
LL.D.; David J. Hill, LL.D,,; and John Howard 
Harris, LL.D. (since 1880). 

BUCK'HER, St.M0N Bouvab (1823-1014). 
An Ainericini soldier and politician. Ho was 
born in Hart Oo., Ky,, graduated at West Point 
in 1844, and was assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, history, and ethics there in 1845-46. 
Ilo then served in the Southern campaign tinder 
General Scott during the Mexican War, and 
received the brevets of first lieutenant and cap- 
tain roftpcctivcly for services at Churubusco 
and Molmo del Roy. In 1860 he was made 
inspector general of the State and commander 
of the Ilome Guards, and on the outbrcvik of 
tho Civil War he became a brigadier gcmeral 
it the Confederate service. He was tlm third 
officer in rank at Fort Ponolson at the time of 
the attack Of the Federal army and fleet early 
in 1862, and Generals Floyd and Pillow with- 
d:rawing during' tlio night of February 15, it 
devolved upoh him to surrender tho lOrt and 
garrison to General Grant. (S(‘(! Fonx IIenkt 
AND Fort Donelson.) In the following August 
ho was exchanged, and subsemiently eoiniiiandod 
a division under Bragg in TennesHee, and, as 
major general, took a eonspieuoufl part in the 
battles of Murfreesboro ami Ohickamauga. On 
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May 26, 1865, having* previously attained the 
rank of lieutenant general, he surrendered wuth 
Gen. Kirby Smith’s army at Baton Rouge, La. 
After the close of the war he returned to Ken- 
tucky, and from 1887 to 1891 was Governor of 
the State. In 1896 he was the candidate of the 
National (Sound Money) Democrats for Vice 
President of the United States on the ticket 
with J. M. Palmer (q.v.). 

BUCK'NTLL,* Sir John Charles (1817-97). 
An English alienist, born at ISIarket Bosworth. 
He studied medicine at University Colloge, 
London, and became Lumleian lecturer in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons there. lie 
did much to improve the treatment of tlie^ in- 
sane in hospitals. He originated and edited 
The Brain and The Journcil of Medical SdencOf 
and wrote: Unsoundness of Mind in Relation 
to Criminal Acts (1857); The Pttyolioloyy of 
Shakespeare (1850) ; The Medical Knowledge of 
Shakespeare (1860), and The Mad Folk of 
Shakespeare (1867); Notes on American Asy- 
lums (1876) ; Caro of the Insane and their Legal 
Control (1880) ; and, with Sir J. B. Tuke, Phys- 
iological Medicine (4th chI,, 1879). 

BTJCK'BAiyi: (OF. hoqueranty bOwqiecran, in 
popular etymolo^ later referred to huck, G(»r. 
Book, goat). A coarse linen or cotton cloth, 
sized with glue. It is used as a stiffening in 
making clothing and also in bookbinding. The 
name was originally applied to a moro costly 
material, wliich was used for ecclesiastical i>ur- 
pos<‘8 and for garments. 

BUCKSHOT WAR. Seo PENNflTLVANrA. 

BUCKSKIN. A term applied in America 
to deerskin or sheepskin niacio soft and pliable 
by dressing it with oil or brains, and formerly 
used by the Indians and frontiersmen for cloth- 
ing, but now consumed almost exclusively iti 
the manufacture of gloves and sboea or ukccI 
for polishing. It is generally yellow or grayish, 
but may bo dressed so as to have a white color. 
In England, 'buckskin is used to denote a strong- 
twilled woolen fabric for breeches. 

BUCKS'HORT. A town in Hancock C’o,, 
Me., 18 miles (direct) south of Bangor, on the 
Penobscot Eiver, and the Maine Central Rail- 
road (Map: Maine, D 4 ). It has a good har- 
bor with water transportation throughout tho 
year, and is ongage<l chiefly In shlfjbuildiiig, 
fishing, the mamifa<‘ture of barr<*Is and 
and tanning. Buekaport <Hmtaitm the Buck Me- 
morial library and the Kast Maine (kmferenee 
RtMiiinury. It was settled in 1762 and incor- 
porated in 1792. Tho goviTnmmt is admiuls- 
Wed by town meetings, which convene annually. 
Pop., 1900, 2339? 1910, 2216. 

BUCK'STONB. John BALnwtN (1802-79), 
An English comedian and tlramatlc. writiT. born 
Sept. 14, 1802, at llo.vton, l^ondon. Pr<*fcr- 
ring the cxcitciu<mt of ih«>, to the 
Of an attorney’s oflUx, he fotind an opporituiity 
in a provincinl town for the dispbty of his 
theatrical nhilities. Aft<T a pndstiion in tin* 
country he «pi)«‘iir<*<! ut the JSurrtw Then tn* in 
1823, and his success mo unc<}uivoctil that 
ho was st)()n engagtul by the manager of the 
Adelphi wiierc he conttnucul for some 

years us leading b»w oomtHUam In IH40 he vls- 
tf<‘d tho United States. He afterWnnl playtMl 
at the Iluymarkid, Drury Lane, and Tiycenm 
tlu^atres, of tlo' first wliitdi he was lesMiv for 
2.3 .v<‘ars. ndlring from its uwMtttgeiusnt a altor^ 
time liefore his <b«4th, Oct. Sl, His not- 

ing wtw ttotiul f<»r its comicality nnd hum(»r, 
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which never degenerated into vulgarity, and for 
its 'distinct appreciation of the peculiar traits 
in each individual character he assumed. He 
was a prolific dramatic author as well as an 
actor; Of the 150 pieces he wrote for the stage 
several were highly popular at the time of their 
reduction. While manager of the Haymarket, 

^ e assembled an admirable company of actors, 
including E. A., Sothern and the Kendals, and 
produced, in addition to his own, plays by Gil- 
bert, Tom Taylpr, Planch^, and Robertson, in 
most of which he appeared himself. His three 
children, Lucy Isabella Buckstone (1858-93), 
J, 0. Buckstone ,(1858- ), and Rowland 

Buckstone (1800- ), have all become well 

known on the stage. Consult Marston, Our Re- 
cent Aotore (London, 1890). 

BUCKSTPISTE, Luor Isabella (1858-93). 

English actress, the daughter of John Bald- 
win Buckstpi;p and sister of John C. Buckstone, 
also a welLknown comedian. At the Haymarket 
Theatre, Lpndon, under her father’s management 
she made her appearance as Ada Ingot in Damd 
Q-arriclc (1875), after some experience in the 
provinces. Among her later rOles were those of 
Annette, in The BcllSf at the Lyceum; Lucy Or- 
mond, in Peril, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre; 
and Gwendolen Pettigrew, in a successful revival 
of The Parvenu, at the Globe Theatre (1891). 
She died in London, March 17, 1893. 

BUCKTAII^S. A name for the members of 
Tammany Hall from about 1817 to 1826. It 
also came to be applied to the political party 
which opposed De Witt Clinton during his cam- 
paign for rciilection to the governorship , of New 
State, in 1820. 

BUGKTHOBN {RJfiamivus). A genus of 
shrubs or small trees of the family Rhamnacees. 
About 90 species are > recognized, which are na- 
tives of most; pf the tropical and temperate 
regions of the world. The common buckthorn 
(Uhamnus cathartioa) is a deciduous shrub or 
low tree, frequent in England and in other parts 
of Europe a^d the north of Asia* The leaves are 
ovate, orenate, and bright green ; the branches 
spiny; thp .fiowors small,, yellowish ^een, and 
.^hmsely clustered; staminate and j^istillate flow- 
ers on separate plants ; the berries about the 
of peas,, globular, blue black, nauseous, and 
violently, purgative. Tliey wore formerly used 
much in nie(lioin<^, l)ut now more rarely, and only 
in the form of a syrup ])rcpared from their juice. 
They supply the sap green .or bladder green of 
a inters. The bark afi’ords a beautiful yellow 
yc. The buckthorn is sometimes planted for 
hedges, but is of too straggling a habit. The 
alder buckthorn, or berry-bearing alder (Rham- 
nus frangula), is also a native of Great Britain 
and is frequent in woods and thickets through- 
out Europe. It is a shrub, rarely a small tree, 
with spineless branches, oval entire leaves, and 
small, whitish axillary flowers, which arc, in 
general, somewhat clustered. The charcoal of 
the wood is light and is used for the prepara- 
tion of gunpowder. The bark, leaves, and berries 
arc used for dyeing; the bark for dyeing yel- 
low, and, with preparations of iron, black; the 
unripe berries to dye wool green and yellow; 
the ripe berries to dye it bluish gray, blue, and 
green. Both of tliesc species have escaped from 
cultivation in the United States. There are about 
a dozen native species in the United States, one 
of the most important being RJiamma* purahiana 
of tlie Paoifle States, whore it is known as 
Oaaoara aagrada* It is a tree of 15 to 20 feet in 


height, and its bark is extensively used in medi- 
cine. It contains tannin, three resins, and other 
principles, and has a considerable reputation 
as a tonic, vermifuge, and purgative. Rhamnus 
californica, an inferior species, is also some- 
times called Cascara sagrada. Dyer’s buckthorn 
(Rhamnus mfeotoria) is a low shrub, abundant 
in the south of Europe, whose unripe fruit yields 
a brilliant yellow dye. The berries and inner 
bark of Rhamnus tinctoria, a native of Hungary, 
are also used in dyeing; as also are the berries 
of Rhamnus sawatilis, a procumbent shrub, grow- 
ing among rocks as far north as Switzerland. 
The ^'French berries,” “Avignon berries,” or 
“yellow berries” of dyers are the fruit of Rham- 
nus infectoria, saasatilis, decides, and alaternus. 
The sea buckthorn is a shrub of a different fam- 
ily. (See Swallow Thobn.) Bumelia lanugi- 
nosa, a small tree with hard wood and useful for 
hedges, is also called buckthorn. 

BUCKWHEAT {buck, AS. hoc, Mce, beech -f 
wheat, Ger. Weiisen, so named in allusion to 
its triangular seeds, which look like beechnuts). 
The buckwheat plant belongs to the genus Pago- 
pyrum of the order Polygonaceae, distinguished 
by the central embryo, and by racemes of flowers 
grouped in panicles. Common buckwheat (Pago- 
pyrum esculcntum) is a native of the basin of 
the Volga, the shores of the Caspian Sea, parts 
of Central Asia, and the re^on of the Amur 
River. Its introduction into Europe took place 
during the Middle Ages. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it spread towards the centre of Europe and 
has since extended over the entire Continent and 
the British Isles. The plant is upright, 
branched, 1 to 3 feet in height; the leaves are 
triangular, heart shaped, or halberd shaped; the 
flowers pale red, the seed (nut) black and trian^ 
gular, the angles even (not toothed). It is 
cultivated as a food and forage plant in Europe 
and America and very, commonly serves as a 
crop for green manuring. The yearly product ion 
of the United States is about 16,000,000 bushels. 
In Germany buckwheat is much valued as a 
crop, particularly for moorlands and soils low in 
fertility. It is of easy cultivation and requires 
comparatively little nitrogen in the soil, but 
responds quickly to applications of potash and 
lime. The avera^ yield is about 20 bushels per 
acre and the ICgaH weight of the grain per bushel 
is generally 48 pounds. In America the seed 
is usually sown broadcast on land plowed , in 
autumn or early spring and well prepared. 
About a bushel and a half of seed per acre 
is required when sown broadcast,* but a bushel 
is Bumcient if drilled. * In the latter case it 
should not be sot^ in. drills narrower than one 
foot apart, but two feot is recommended as 
being better for the succeeding crop, as the wider 
intervals can bo properly cultivated. It should 
not be sown too early, as tho young plants are 
very sensitive to frost. When the lower seeds 
are ripe, tho crop should be mown to avoid 
shedding. Wot weather during tho harvesting 
season is more injurious to buckwheat than 
to most other cereals. Tartarian buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum iatarioum), a native of Siberia, 
is distinguished by tho tootlied edges of the 
seeds and its more vigorous growth. It is hardy 
and very productive, but tho seeds whem ripe 
fall out more readily than those of the common 
species, aiid the flour is darker colored and 
somowhat bitter. It is well adapted for green 
manuring. Notch-sealed buckwheat (Pagopyrum 
emarginatum) is said to bo a native of China. 
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Its seeds are larger than those of common huck- 
'wheat, and their angles are winged. When 
grown -in Great Britain, many of its flowers are 
generally abortive. Perennial buckwheat (Fago- 
pyrttm cymosum) is a native of Nepal, very 
vigorous in its growth, but producing, at least in 
Great Britain, comparatively little seed. The 
triangular black seed of climbing buckwheat or 
blackbine {Fagopyrum convolvulus) greatly re- 
sembles buckwheat, but is smaller. The plant — 
a very common weed in gardens and cornfields 
in Great Britain— also exhibits niucli similarity, 
notwithstanding its different habits and twining 
stem. For illustration, see Plate of Brazil 
Ntrr. 

Food Value. The grain of buckwheat and its 
various by-products are used to a limited extent 
for feeding farm animals, as are also the green 
plant and the straw. Buckwheat flour and grits 
are used as human food. The plants are some- 
times growm as bee plants for the honey they 
furnish, the Japanese buckwheat being especially 
satisfactory for this purpose. The buckwheat 
grain has the following percentage composition: 
water, 12.6; protein, 10; fat, 2.2; nitrogen-free 
extract, 64.5; crude fibre, 8.7; and ash, 2. It 
contains rather more crude fibre and less nitro- 
gen-free extract than other common cereal grains. 
Buckwheat has been successfully fed to pigs, 
being not quite equal to wheat for tliis purpose. 
It does not appear that, as sometimes claimed, 
it is a cause of soft pork. It is also used as a 
poultry food. The hulls are woody and have lit- 
tle feeding value. The portion luixt to the, hull, 
which is known as middlings, lias a high feeding 
value. A mixture of the hulls and nruldlinga, 
commonly called buckwheat bran, is much in- 
ferior to the middlings on aeconni of the admix- 
ture of the comparativ(ily wortiiless liiills. Buck- 
wheat middlings and bran ar(s usually f(*(I to 
dairy cows. The floury portion of tlu^ grain may 
be regarded as a valuable and economical feed. 
Green buckwheat forage is sometimes fed to 
stock, but often has an injurious effect on sheep. 
The straw is sometimes fed to sheep. Buckwheat 
flour is proportionately richer in mitrh’iits than 
is the whole seed, us the crude fibre is ]mie- 
tically all removed in milling. It is ua<‘d very 
largely in the United States for making griddle- 
cakes or pancakes, lc‘as commonly as a breud- 
stuir and in other ways. Much is used in the 
manufacture of prepared Hour. In Russia buck- 
wheat porridge is a common article, of diet. 
Buckwheat Hour is oftim atlult<‘rat(‘d with wheat 
middlings. This grain has been ustul for brew- 
and for the manufacture of distilled licpior. 

BUCKWHEAT FAMILY. Sec Poi.ygo- 
Na<:k.'K. , , 

BUCKWHEAT TREE. An overgr(‘en slinib, 
Cliftonia monuphylfa, of the family Gyrillaeea). 
It grows around ponds and streams in the Gulf 
Kttites of North America and bears fragnint 
wdiite blossoms. Its name is derived from the 
shape of its [xmuIuIous fruit. 

BUCOL'IC (Gk. fiovKo\LK6i, l>onlcoUkos, rus- 
tic, pastoral, from fiovKdXosy houkoloSf cowherd, 
lierdsman). A tiwin d<‘riv(‘(I from tiu* GnH*k, anti 
long n(‘arly o(piivalent to the t<*nn ‘‘pastoral,’' of 
Latin derivation. lS<‘e Pastoral IV)I':tkv. 

BU^CBANE (Gk. povKpdnovy houhnmion, ox- 
lu'iwl, from ^ovsy tons, ox + KpavLoVy kranum, 
fikull). A decoration consisting of an ox skull, 
usual I V carv<‘d on Greek or Roman altars as a 
traditional ornamtmt. and eonnt'eted ofttm with 
h'stooned wreaths of llowtT.s. This rnotivts psissod 


from altars to friezes and other architectural 
details. Earns' heads and other animals heads 
are often also called bucranes. 

BUCUEESTI. Rumanian name of Bucharest. 

BUCY'BUS. A city and the county seat of 
Crawford Co., Ohio, 81 miles north of Columbus, 
on the Sandusky River, and on the Colut^us, 
Sandusky, and Hocking, the Toledo and Ohio 
Central, the New York Central, and the Penn- 
sylvania railroads (Map: Ohio, B 4). In the 
city are a park, fine county buildings, a public 
library, a hospital, the Sandusky River bridges, 
and municipal water works and reservoir. Bu- 
cyrns is in an agricultural and stock-raising 
region, with numerous mineral springs, and has 
railway shops and extensive manufactures of 
clay-working machinery, locomotive cranes, cop- 
per kettles, steam shovels, automobile and gas 
engines, ventilating and heating apparatus, office 
and school furniture, fans and blowers, plows, 
etc. Settled in 1818, Bucyrus was laid out 
as a village in 1822 and elected its first mayor 
in 1833. The government is administered under 
a charter of 1885, which provides for a mayor, 
.iiAA+Ad and a city council. Pop., 


1910, 8122. 

BUCZACZ, bdb'chach. A town of the Aus- 
trian Crowiiland of Galicia, situated on the 
Strypa, a tributary to the Dniester, about 35 
iriiles cast-northeast of Stanislaus (Map: Aus- 
tria, J 2). It lias a handsome Uatluius and 
ruins of an old castle. It is famous for its 
hardy bn^ed of horses. The principal industries 
are agriculture, tlio manufaciurc of vinegar 
and potash, and tanning. In 1672 a treaty of 
peace was signcTl here between the Poles and the 
Turks, by which the fornuT relimiuished to the 
lattiT considerable territory. Pop., 1890, 11,098; 
1900, 11,504; 1910, 13,334. 

BUD (l^ato MB. budde, Dutch holy probably 
un<ler the. inlluencc of OK. boton, Kr. bouton^ bud, 
Imtton). An un<lev(‘h)p(Ml shoot, in whi(‘h the 
ohhT Icavc's overlap and protect the younger 
leaves and the growing ])oint of the axis. 'riu*y 
may be coiisid<*red under iwt) luMids, ( 1 ) leaf 
buds and (2) flower buds (“alahastra”) . 

Leaf Buds. Among seed plants, leaf buds are 
distinguished as either terminal or latt'ral in po- 
sition. The terminal bud, if <h‘v<doped, con- 
tinues th(^ axis, while the latt»rnl bud gives ris*^ 
to branches. For the most part, the lateral bmls 
bold a deliniti* position in nffenmee to the leaves, 
the rule l)cing that such a lat<‘ral hinl is de- 
veloped in the axil of each leaf. Of course in 
many eases there an* leaves witlumt sneh Imds 
visible, or even formed in any w'ay. Occasion - 
ally there are cases in which more buds than one 
appear in a single axil, a group of two, threi*. 
or more appearing, as in maples, certain willows, 
ole. additional buds an* spoki'ii of as 

^‘accessory buds.'* 'rin*re are also <*artt*s in wbitdi 
buds upp(*ar without any relation to the leaf, 
ami Kueh are kmiwn as' “extra -axillary" hmls. 
Again, buds may occur up<m tin* older parts of 
flUuuH and nM>ts,\>r evim on h*avt*s, arising hi this 
way out of their natural order <»f succession, 
umi su<‘h are said to be, “adventitious." In some 
<*as<*s buds arc formed which do not develop fur- 
ther, aiui may evt*n be tivergrown by the outer 
layers of ibe'fdant body. Soim* condition, as 11 
wound, may sud<lenly afford ihiuu opportunity 
to <levelop, and they are likely to be mistaken 
for adventitious buds. Such concealed or hid'- 
<h*n liuds are known as “latent" or “clormant" 
buds. 
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The terms just given have to do with the vary- 
ing positions of buds. There is another set of 
terms based upon the presence or character of 
the overlapping leaves. In the “scaly buds/' 
which are well known in connection with trees 
and shrubs of the temperate regions, the old 
overlapping leaves assume the form of more or 
less heavy and indurated scales, which serve well 
to protect the delicate structures within. The 
protection against moisture and sudden changes 
in temperature is often still furthp increased 
by a coating of some waxy or resinous substance, 
as in the horse-chestnut and balsam poplar. 
The scales are often also lined, and the delicate 

leaves within cov- 
ered with downy 
hairs. As distinct 
from the scaly 
buds there are also 
“naked buds,” i.e., 
those in which 
there is no special 
organization of 
protecting scales, 
the ordinary leaves 
serving the pur- 
pose as far as nec- 
essary. There are 
also “fleshy buds,” 
in which the in- 
vesting leaves or 
scales become 
gorged with food 
substances forming 
the so-called 
“bulbs” (q.v.). 
Buds or budlike 
structures may not 
merely continue 
the gromh of an 
axis or ^ve rise 
to branches, but 
may also be used 
in propagation. 
Wlien they are definitely organized to be sep- 
arated from the parent plant for this pur- 
pose, they are known as 'Ibrood buds.” ‘ Brood 
buds are very commonly formed by mosses and 
ferns as well as by various groups of seed plants. 
The arrangement of the leaves in the leaf bud 
is called ^w.ernation,” a fanciful term given by 
Linnssus to indicate that it is the spring condi- 
tion of the plant. The term “preofoliation,” which 
is a much better one, is sometimes used. Promi- 
nent among the terms of vernation are the 
following: ^^plicate” or “plaited,” in which the 
young leaf is folded upon its ribs like a closed 
fan, as in the maple and currant; “condupli- 
cate,” in wliich the loaf is folded lengthwise on 
its midrib, as in the magnolia; “convolute,” in 
which it is rolled from one margin to the other, 
as in the cherry; “involute,” in which both mar- 
gins are rolled towards the middle of the upper 
faw% as in the violet; “circinato,” in which tho 
leaf is coiled from tho apex downward, as in all 
true ferns. 

Flower Buds. In flower buds the idea of pro- 
tt'ction is also cvich'iit, and tho older overlap- 
ping leaves of an ordinary bud are represented 
functionally by tho older overlapping sepals. 
In many eases, liowever, the sepals furnish no 
protection, and in some cases the necessary pro- 
tection is provid(‘d by bracts, or leaves entirely 
oubAide of the structures of thc^ flower. The ar- 
rangement of the members of the flowers in the 



bud is called “aestivation,” a term proposed by 
Linnaeus as indicating the summer condition of 
the plant. A much better term is “praefiora- 
tion,” but neither of them is of any special use 
at present. Certain arrangements of the sepals 
and the petals in the flower bud are of consider- 
able value in classification, because they may be 
constant in plant groups. Prominent among 
these terms are the following: “valvate,” in 
which the margins meet each other directly with- 
out any overlapping, as in the calyx of fuchsia; 
“imbricate,” in which the parts overlap one 
another in the same manner as do the shingles 
of a roof, a condition well illustrated by the invo- 
lucres of Compositse; “convolute,” in wliich the 
sepals or petals appear as if enwrapping one 
another and then twisted, as in gentians, pole- 
moniums, etc.; “plicate” or “plaited,” in which 
a tubular corolla or calyx is folded into narrow 
plaits overlapping one another, as in the com- 
mon Jimson weed. 

BUD.ffi'US, or BUD£, b^'d&', Guillaume 
( 1467-1540). A French scholar, one of the 
greatest of his age. He was born in Paris and 
studied there and in Orleans. His works on 
philology, philosophy, and jurisprudence dis- 
play extensive learning; the best known are 
Annotationes in XXIV Lihros Pandeotorum 
(1508), which opened a new era in the study 
of Homan law; De Asse et Partihus Bjus 
(1514), an investigation of ancient coins and 
measures, which in 200 years passed through 10 
editions; and the Oommentarii Lingucs Grceces 
(1519), lexicographical notes, dealing with the 
legal terminology of Greece and Rome, which 
greatly advanced the study of Greek literature 
m France. Bud4's abilities were shown not only 
in literature, but in public business. Louis XII 
twice sent him to Rome aa Ambassador, and 
Francis I also employed him in several negotia- 
tions. His fame as a Greek scholar wae one of 
the glories of ' France. At Bud4's suggestion 
Francis founded tho ^ Corporation of the Royal 
Readers, out of which sprang ultimately the 
College de France, and was also persuaded to 
refrain from prohibiting printing, which the 
Sorbonne had advised in 1533. At his sugges- 
tion, too, Francis founded the library at Fon- 
tainebleau, which, later transferred to Paris, 
was the basis of the Biblioth^ue Hatioimle. 
Bud4 hold several important offices — ^those of 
royal librarian, maltre des requites, and provost 
of Paris. A collected edition of his works ap- 
peared at Basel in 1567. Bud6 was suspected of 
a loaning towards Calvinism. Certain circum- 
stances render this highly probable, for in his 
correspondence with his friend Erasmus (q.v.) 
he repeatedly expressed his contempt for monks 
and ignorant ecclesiastics, and on one occasion 
termed the doctors of ' the Sorbonne “prating 
sophists.” Besides, shortly after his death his 
widow and several members of his family moved 
to Geneva and openly abjured Catholicism. 
Consult; E. de Bud4, Vie de Guillaume Bud4 
(Paris, 1884); Ijettres inidites (Paris, 1887); 
Sandys, A History of Olaaaioal BoholwrsMpt vol. 
ii ( Cambridge, 1908 ) . 

BUDAPEST^ b5b'd&-p5st, Hung, pron. 
dQ-pSsht {Buda, named after Buda, brother of 
Attila -H Pest, from OSlav. pcSfl, Russ. pecM^ 
oven, referring to its limekiln; Ofen^ the Ger- 
man name of Buda, across the river, likewise 
moans ‘oven'). The capital of the Kingdom of 
Hungary, the transleithan portion of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, situated on both banks 
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of the Danube in lat. 47® 31' N. and long. 19* 5' 
E., about 130 miles direct, and 173 by rail, east- 
southeast of Vienna (Map: Hungary, E 3). It 
consists of the former cities of Buda (on the 
right bank) and Pest (on the left bank), which 
were united in 1872, together with Obuda 
(Altofen or Old Buda) and KObfinya (Stein- 
bruch), into the one municipality of Budapest. 
The city covers an area of 174 square kilometers 
(74.9 square miles), divided into .10 districts, 
viz.; V&r (Festung), Obuda (Altofen), and 
Viziviros (Wasserstadt) on the right bank, and, 
on the left bank, Belvflros (Inner City), Ter4z- 
varos (Theresienstadt), LipOtvdros (Leopold- 
stadt), Erzsdbetvaros (Elisabethstadt), JOzsef- 
vfiros ( Joseph stadt), Ferenczvflros (Franz- 
stadt), and Hobanya (Steinbruch) . The two 
banks of the Danube are connected by six bridges, 
including two railway bridges. The Ketten- 
Briicke, erected 1842-49, by English engineers, 
is one of the largest suspension bridges in Eu- 
rope, being 410 yards long and 39 feet broad. 
A second suspension bridge, the Sclmrplatz, 
completed in 1903, has a span of 317 yards and 
a breadth of 50 feet. The Margaret Bridge, an 
iron structure opened in 1876, is just below 
Margaret Island, to which a connecting bridge 
is extended. The FranZ- Joseph Bridge was 
opened in 1890. 

Buda, the more ancient and formerly the 
more important of the two divisions of the city, 
is tlie official (executive) centre of the city, 
while Pest not only constitutes the industrial 
and commercial part, but is tho^ centre of the 
intellectual and nationalistic life. Buda ^ is 
picturesquely situated on and around two hills 
—the lower and more northerly of the two 
crowned by a fortr('ss, destroyed by the Hun- 
garians in 1840 but rebuilt in oven greater 
strength, and by the royal palace, erected (1748- 
71) by Maria Theresa. The palace., partly 
burned in 1840, was restored and grcatlv ex- 
tended and beautified after 1804; its cliapcl 
contains the Hungarian regalia (the crown of 
St. Stephen, sceptre, orb, sword, and corona- 
tion robes). In Buda arc the palatial buildings 
of the various ministries and several important 
schools, hospitals, and residences of Hungarian 
nobles. A little to the north of the ministries is 
tlie Matthias Church, the oldest in Budapest, 
begun in the thirteenth and camplct<Hl in the 
fifteenth century and restored in 1890-96; it 
served as a mosque during tlie Turkish occupa- 
tion, and in it Franz doseph and Elisabeth wore 
crowned King and Queen of Hungary in 1867. 
The Blocksbcrg, standing to the south of the 
castle hill, is siinnounted by a citadel. At the 
foot of those hills near the river are a number of 
strong sulphur springs, around which have, l)^n 
erected most commodious and luxurious bathing 
establishments. The famous bittor-wator springs, 
such as tlic ITunyadi-Jftnos, Arpftd, etc., arc 
also situated here. 

Post presents a marked contrast to its neigh- 
bor on the opposite aide of the river, being built 
upon a flat, sandy plain, and, although of more 
recent origin, it has far outstripped Buda in 
growth and goiicriil improvements. It presents 
to the river a long frontiigo of handsome build- 
ings. The old town known as tlio inner city 
{Bal'vdros) lies along the bank of the river and 
has been partially surrounded by an irr(*giilar 
semicircle of boulevards called Die hiucre Ring- 
strasiic, from which radiati^ scwernl broad ave- 
nues connecting the old town with tin*. n(!w sub- 


urbs. The finest of these is the broad Andrissy 
Strasse (Andrd8sy-4t) extending in a straight 
line for a distance of nearly 2 miles from the 
inner ring to the park, or VdrosUget {Stadt- 
waldchen). Because of its great breadth, vary- 
ing from 100 to 150 feet, the excellence of its 
paving (wood), and the uniform merit of its 
architectural features, it well deserves the repu- 
tation of being one of the handsomest streets^ in 
Europe. About a mile out from the inner ring 
the radials are crossed by another semicircle of 
boulevards called Die Orosse Rings trasse, ex- 
tending from the MEargaret Bridge to the Borflros 
Platz. Still others are planned for the future. 
One of the most striking features of Pest is 
the magnificent quays extending along the Dan- 
ube for a distance of nearly 3 miles, from the 
Margaret Bridge to the huge municipal grain 
elevator, and lined with many handsome mod- 
em buildings. Traffic is excluded from certain 
sections which contain the fashionable caf^s and 
form a favorite promenade. The most notable 
of the buildings found here are the magnificent 
new Houses of Parliament in the late Gothic 
style, covering an area of nearly four acres and 
opened with much pomp on the occasion of the 
Millennial celebration in 1896; they wore begun 
in 1883 and not finally completed till 1992. 
Among others may be mentioned the Academy cvf 
Sciences (1862-64), in Bonaissance styb*, <‘ou- 
taining a library of 150,000 volumes ; th(‘ Pala<‘(‘ 
of Prince Coburg; the. so-called Ui^doute build- 
ings, containing a concept hall, ballrooms, etc.; 
and the ciisiomliouse. In other parts of the. 
town are the new Palace of «Justic(', er<*et<‘d in 
1890; the courthouse of the Royal SupnMue 
Court; the national museum (1830 •44), contain- 
ing a library of over 400,000 volum(‘s and eolh'c- 
tions of antiquities, mod(Tn paintings, <‘te.; 
university, with a lil)rary of over 250,000 vol- 
umes; the Milesarnok, containing tlu‘ Imlustrial 
Muscxiin; the National Theatre; and Hev<‘ral of 
the other nunici*ous theatres. In tlie AndrasHV-fit 
are the Royal Opera House (1875-84), one of 
the handsomest in Europe, in tlu* Italian Koiinis- 
sance style, and the Alusoum of Fine .\ris 
(1900-05), to which tho national gallery was 
transferred in 1005 from the Aeadciiiy of 
Sciences. 

Among the notable oceh'siastical buildings are 
the parish church, the oUh'st in Fest, built abmit 
1500; the I.K’opol(lstadt Basilica (bi'gun iStM), 
in Romanesque style, with a dome' .315 fc«*t higli; 
the Roinancs(jue Franzstadt (3iurch (1874) ; two 
synagogues, built in 1861 and 1872, aiul a ibird 
synagogue, much larger than the otla'.rs, b(VJ9»« 
in 1001; and the Greek (3uipcl. In rcsju'ct of 
parks and recreation grounds Bmlapc'st ha.s the 
Stadtwaldchcn (Vfirosligt't) , a jmrk covering 
about 1000 acres, with a charming lake, zoolog- 
ical garden, and mmu^roim booths and side shows, 
similar to those found in tin! Wurstel PratiT in 
Vienna. At the entrann' of the jmrk at the eiul 
of the Andrlissy boulevard is an arlesian well 
over 3000 feet ’in depth, yiehling «)ver 260.000 
gallons of w’ater daily of a temp«*raturi‘ of 165*^ F, 
Margaret Island, the jU'o|H‘rty of .\relnluke 
Joseph, formerly the st^at of a eoiivtuit fouiuleii 
by iSt. Margaret in the Ibirl^t'caih (H'ntury, is 
now a park and is o])en to the public. Buda (test 
is the Heat of the highest udniiiUHtrativi' autliori- 
ties of tho kingdom, of the Supreme Court of 
Justice*, of the Brinet* Priinut<! Hungary (al- 
tcrnatfdy with Gran), of 11 Komaii GaUudie 
vicar-gi'heral, a bishop <if tin* Gre<‘k Oriental 
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church, and of a United States consulate 
general. 

For administrative purposes Budapest is 
divided into 10 municipal districts (Bezirke), 
3 of which are on the Buda side and the other 
7 on the Pest side of the river. The city’s 
affairs are administered by a first burgomaster 
appointed by the king, a burgomaster, two vice 
burgomasters, and an executive board of eight 
members, chosen for a term of six years by the 
municipal council of 400 members, who are 
themselves elected for the same term. Half of 
this number are chosen by the voters out of 
1200 of the largest taxpayers, men of superior 
education being rated at double the capital on 
which they actually pay taxes, thus providing 
special opportunities for the university element 
to assert itself in the council. As a result of 
the general efficiency of the municipal authori- 
ties, as well as of the desire of the inhabitants 
to make Budapest one of the leading capitals 
of Europe, the changes and improvements intro- 
duced since the granting of the new Hungarian 
constitution in 1868 have been highly important. 
One of the first great problems which confronted 
the authorities was to provide better sanitary 
conditions for the city. A huge filtering plant 
was established for the treatment of the Danube 
water, wiiich had hitherto been used unfiltered 
for drinking purposes; and the system of sewers 
was largely extended and improved, although 
refuse is still discharged into the river. The 
overcrowded dwellings of the poor and the damp 
celiLars. which sho],tored a great part of the 
working people were found also ix> contribute 
largely to the high death rate. To remedy this, 
ordinances were passed prohibiting living in 
cellars, a great many of the crowded quarters 
woro demolished, and in place of the one-story 
dwellings formerly so numerous, large airy tene- 
ments, , of from three to four stories have been 
erected . Budapest hs^s become one of the hand- 
somest cities of Europe. 

At the head of Budapest’s educational institu- 
jbions is the university (see BuDAPESTy Univkb- 
siTT OF). Next follow the Academy of Sci- 
(smoes^ for the fostering pf the Magyar lan- 
guage and ; the sciences ; the Royal polytech- 
nic; the Royal Veterinary College; the Roman 
Catholic and Reformed seminaries, and the Mili- 
tary Academy (Ludoyioa), There are some 10 
gymnasia, a, number of high schools, over 30 
upper grammar schools, and more than 100 ele- 
mentary schools, in which both ITungariah and 
{German are taught^ In addition to these there 
are numerous mercantile and trade schools, 
music and art schools, and educational institu- 
tions for the blind and for the deaf and dumb. 
The charitable institutions include a largo gen- 
eral municipal hospital, two belonging to the 
Red Cross Society, two military hospitals, and 
a number of others run by various charitable 
organizations, several lunatic asylums, a blind 
asylum, two orphan asylums, and two poor- 
houses. 

Perhaps the most important branch of indus- 
try is tne' production of flour and bran in the 
model mills, which have made Budapest one of 
the greatest milling centres in the world. In 
connection with this industry the municipality 
built a huge grain elevator on the Danube quay, 
for the purpose of demonstrating the modem 
method of handling grain. The manufactures 
have developed into great prominence and em- 
brace a wide variety of articles. Among the 


more important are machinery, agricultural im- 
plements, carriages, cutlery, glass, majolica, 
porcelain, metal and leather wares, musical and 
scientific instruments, starch, cement, liquors, 
and beer. There are also a large government 
firearms factory, three government tobacco fac- 
tories, and shipbuilding yards. Budapest is not 
only the largest industrial centre of Hungary, 
but contains the greater part of its modern 
large industrial establishments. The number 
of stock companies doing business in the city 
increased from 42 in 1889 to 268 in 1902, and 
their capital from $18,000,000 in the former 
year to $160,000,000 in the latter. The trade is 
of perhaps greater importance than the manufac- 
tures, the chief articles of commerce being grain, 
wine, alcohol, tobacco, hemp, honey, wax, hides, 
feathers, cattle, sheep, and swine. The com- 
mercial importance of Budapest is materially 
increased by the fact that it is the central point 
of all the Hungarian railways, and in conse- 
quence the greater part of the agricultural 
produce is exported by way of the capital. The 
Danube also plays a prominent part in its com- 
mercial activity, as most of the grain is brought 
from the interior in huge barges, often having 
a capacity of over 600 tons, by way of this 
great waterway and its tributaries. As regards 
its street-railway facilities, Budapest compares 
favorably with any of the great capitals. It 
bears the distinction of being the first city suc- 
cessfully to demonstrate the entire practicability 
of the electric underground trolley system. The 
first line was opened in 1889 and. has proved 
entirely satisfactory from both a mechanical and 
a financial standpoint. An electric underground 
road opened in 1896 extends from the Gisela- 
platz near the river to the Stadtwaldchen ; nu- 
merous overhead trolley lines and steam tram- 
ways connect the oapi&l with its suburbs and 
neighboring towns, vrhile ith© various hills on 
the Buda side of the river .are ascended by cable 
or cog roads. Most of these linos were built and 
operated by private' companies, but at the ex- 
piration of their charters become the property 
of the city. 

In population few cities of Europe increased 
so rapidly as Budapest, and particularly Pest, 
during the nineteenth century. The joint popu- 
lation in 1799 is stated to have been 64,179, of 
which about 30,000 belonged to Pest; whose 
population for tlie fi,rst time exceeded that of 
j3uda. Thereafter Pest grow much more rapidly 
than Buda. The total number of inhabitants 
bad increased to 60,259 in 1810 and 107,240 in 
1841. A most remarkable growth, tether with 
a thorough transformation of the city, is tp he 
noted since 1807. Tlio civil population of Buda- 
pest has been returned as follows: 1869, 270,- 
685; 1880, 300,551; 1890, 491,938; 1900, 716,- 
476; 1910 (census of December 31), 863,736. 
The total do facto population in 1010 (includ- 
ing 10,036 military) was 880,371, Of the civil 
population in 1910, 433,004 were males, and 
440,767 females; foreigners numbered 44,102. 
Of the total population in 1910, Magyar was the 
mother tongue of 756,070; Gkirman, 78,882; 
Slovak, 20,369; Servian, 3972; Croatian, 2790; 
Rumanian, 2777. Of the total, Roman Oatho- 
lics numbered 526)175; Greek Catholics, 9428; 
Reformed, 86,990; Evangelicals (Augsburg Con- 
fession), 43,662; Greek Orthodox, 6962; Uni- 
tarians, 2120; Jews, 203,687 (over 23 per cent 
of the total) ; others, 1447. Persons able to read 
and ViTite, 739, 297* 
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History. It is known that in the second 
century Buda was the site of a Roman camp, 
Aquincum. Pest is first heard of in the thir- 
teenth century, when it appears as a populous 
town inhabited mainly by Germans. In 1444 
Matthias Corvinus fortified Buda and made it 
the capital of the country, and by his patronage 
of learning made it one of the noted centres of 
the Renaissance, but the citadel fell into the 
hands of the Turks after the battle of Mohacs 
in 1526 and from 1541 remained continuously 
in their possession till 1686. During this period 
of 160 years it stood six sieges, while the town 
of Pest was almost completely destroyed. Re- 
occupied by the Hapsburgs in 1686, Buda be- 
came a free Imperial city, was especially favored 
by Maria Theresa and Joseph II, and has pros- 
pered wonderfully in spite of a disastrous in- 
undation which wiped out a large part of the 
town in 1838. On May 21, 1848, after a heroic 
defense by Hentzi, the citadel of Buda was 
stormed by the Hungarians under Gbrgei, and 
Pest was for a brief time the capital of the 
revolutionary government. After the Ausffleioh 
of 1867 Post became the capital of the Hun- 
garian Kingdom. In 1873 Buda and Pest were 
united. 

Bibliography. Szalay and Kahn, Die Ungar- 
ische Metropole (Budapest, 1889) *, Hcvest, 
Budapest und seine Unigehungen (Budapest, 
1873); ^‘Budapest und Fiume,” in Oesterrciofi^ 
isch-Ungarisoko Monarchie in Wort und Bild, 
vol, iii (Vienna, 1893); Gcll<iri, Ungams Mil- 
lennium (1890); KdrOsy, Statistisches Jahr- 
huoh der Eaupt- und Eosidonm-^tadt Budapest 
(Budapest, 1891); Shaw, Municipal Oomrn- 
mmt in Continental Europe ( New York, 1807 ) ; 
Lewis, ‘^Anti<iuitics at Buda-Pest,” in Archwo- 
logical Journal, vol. i (London, 1893) ; P. B. 
Smith, Budapest, the City of the Magyars (New 
York, 1903). Consult Leiter, Budapest (Wien, 
1912); Dubosequ, Budapest et les Eongrois 
(Paris, 1913). 

BUDAPEST, UNiVEBSirv OP. The Royal 
Hungarian university, which has followed the 
varied fortunes of its native land. A university 
was established at Budapest in 1389-00 by King 
Sigismimd on an older foundation. This dis- 
appeared in the next century, and another was 
founded at the end of the fifteenth century by 
King Matthias, which was in turn destroyed by 
llie Turkish invasions of the sixteenth centuiy. 
In 1635 a national university was founded by 
Archbishop Cardinal Peter of Pilzmilny at Tyr- 
nau, j)artly under Jesuit control. At the fall of 
the Jesuits this institution obtained some of 
tlicir pro}>(*rty. In 1769-70 Maria Theresa finally 
0 Htiil)lish(‘d tlie national university on a firm 
basis. In 1777 it was removed to Buda and in 
1783 to Pest, whpre in 1786 a building was given 
it by Joseph 11. It was reorganized in 1850 on 
the Austrian model, but has since come entirely 
under Hungarian influences. It had in 1912 over 
7500 students. Its faculties include theolo^, 
law and the social sciences, medicine, and phi- 
losophy. Its library was founded in 1686 and 
contains over 485,000 volumes and some 8500 
manuscripts. 

BUDASBEBO. Bee Btinas-HEOY.^ 

BUDAUH, bo-doun^ A town of^^India, 140 
miles northwest of Ihicknow, giving its name to 
a British district of the Rohilkhand diviHion of 
the United Provinces (Map: India, C 3). It 
is situated in lat. 28’ 27^ K and long. 79’ 11' K. 
An American Methodist mission maintains sev- 


eral schools for girls in the district. Pop., 1901, 
39,031; 1911, 38,230. ^ 

BUDD, Joseph Lancaster (1835-1904). 
American horticulturist, born at Peekskill, N. Y. 
In 1901 he occupied the chair of horticulture 
and forestry in the Iowa Agricultural College. 
He introduced many specimens of fruity and or- 
namental trees indigenous to Russia into the 
United States and contributed greatly to the 
arboriculture and horticulture of the Northwest. 
He published American Horticultural Manual 
(2 vols., 1902-03). 

BUDDE, b(5bd'de, Kabl Ferdinand Reinhabd 
(1850- ). A German theologian, bop at 

Bensberg. Ho was inspector of the Evangelisches 
Theologisches Stift at Bonn from 1878 to 1885, 
professor at Bonn in 1879, at Strassburg in 
1889, and in 1900 was made professor of Old 
Testament exegesis and the Hebrew language 
at Marburg. He received a D.D. from St. An- 
drews in 1011. He wrote: Die Biicher Uiehter 
und Samuel, ihr Aufhati und ihre Qucllen ( 1890) ; 
“The Religion of Israel to the Exile/’ in Amert- 
can Lectures on the History of Religions (1809) ; 
Die Bucher Samuel (1902) ; Dio alte Testamente 
und die Ausgrabungen (1903) ; Das prophctische 
Schriftum (1905); UesMcMe der althvbriiischen 
JAtteratur (1906); Auf dam Wege m Mono- 
theism us (1010). 

BUDDHA, bdbd'iV. See Gatttama Bitodha. 

BUDDHISM, bdbd'Tz’iu. The religion known 
as Buddhisin, from the title of “The BiiddluP' 
(meaning in Sanskrit %he wise, the enlight- 
ened’), accpiired by its founder, has existe<l now 
for nearly 25 centuries, and is, next to Ohria- 
tianity, the most exteiuhid religion of the world; 
but in this estimate all the Cbinese and Japa- 
nese are classed as Jhiddliists. In UindustAn, 
the land of its birth, it has now Hiile bold, ex- 
cept among some of the northern tril)ea; but it 
boars full sway in Ceylon, Nepal, and over the 
whole Indo-Chinese Peninsula. It shares the 
adherence of the Chinese with tho systems of 
Confucius and Lao-tse, claiming perhaps two- 
thirds of the population. It pnn'ails also in 
Japan, although not tho established religion; 
and north of the Himalayas it is the rell^i^on 
of Tibet (where it assumes the form of f^ama- 
ism) and of the Mongolian population of (Cen- 
tral Asia, and e.xt<mds to the very north of 
Siberia and even itito Lapland. Its adherenta 
are estimated at 600,000,000, hut this figure ii 
hardly more than a guess. Vet, until near tho 
middle of the nineteenth century, nothing wai 
known in Europe respecting the nature and 
origin of this world religion l>eyond the vagueafc 
notices and eonj<*el.urt‘s. Almut tho year 1824 
B. H. Hodgson, IJritish Resident at tho court 
of Nepal, whore Buddhism pnwails, dlsoovored 
the existence of a large of writings in Ban*- 
skrit language, forming the national canonical 
books. These books have since been found to 
be texts from which tho Buddhist Horiptun^a of 
Tibet, Mongtdia, and China, must have hi*en 
translated. The books of tho i^yloti Buddhists^ 
which wore diseovorcKi by (L Tumour, are In tho 
language called PAli. They an^ not tranHlatlonn 
of tho NepaloHo standards, though they are 
found to agHHi with them in sonu* particulars* 
Most scholars now think ihat tho Infill canon is 
older and more authoritative than the Sanskrit 
(Northern) oanon, 'rranslations from the Cey- 
lon standards arc imtHl by tho Buddhists of 
Burma and Hmsu Tibetan ami Chineiie trans* 
lations were made from a Sanskrit canon whioh 
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was lost, but portions of it were rediscovered 
by Griinwedel in Chinese Turkestan. It fol- 
lows closely the Pali canon, although its form 
is more succinct. Copies of the Sanskrit books 
of N’epal were sent by Hodgson to the Asiatic 
societies of London and Paris, and they engatged 
the attention of the eminent Oriental scholar 
Eugene Burnouf (q.v.), who published in 1844 
his Introduciion to the Eistoy'y of Buddhism; 
and this book may be said to have been the be- 
ginning of correct information on the subject 
among the Western nations. 

The most diverse opinions had previously pre- 
vailed as to the time and place of the origin of 
Buddhism. Some looked upon it as a relic of 
what had been the original religion of Hindu- 
stan, before Brahmanism intruded and drove it 
out; a relic of a widespread primeval worship, 
whose ramifications it wms endeavored to trace 
by identifying Buddha with the Woden of the 
Scandinavians, with the Thoth or Hermes of the 
ancient Egyptians, and with other mythological 
personages. Others held that it could not be 
older than Christianity and must have originated 
in a blundering attempt to copy that religion, 
so striking arc the many points of resemblance 
that present themselves. Although the means are 
still wanting of giving a circumstantial his- 
tory of Buddhism, the main outline is no longer 
doubtful. Most Oriental scholars now fix the 
date of its origin about the middle of the sixth 
century n.^ and all agree that it arose in the 
north of Hindustan. According to the Bud- 
dhist books, the founder of the religion was a 
rince of the name of Siddliilrtha, son of Sud- 
hodana, the petty Kfija of Kapilavastu, on the 
southern border of the District of Nepal. Ho 
is often called Sakya, which was the name of 
the family, and also Gautama. The name Sakya 
often becomes Sakya-muni (muni^ in Sanskrit, 
means ^solitary’), in allusion to the solitary 
habits assumed by the prince. To Gautama is 
freqxiently prefixed Bramanay meaning 'ascetic.^ 
Of the names, or rather titles, given to Sid- 
dhartha in his state of perfection, the most im- 
portant is the Buddha,"^ which is from the root 
oudhy *to know/ and means ‘enlightened* or ‘he 
to whom truth is known’; it is indicative of the 
leading doctrine of his system. Other attributes 
are "the blessed” (Bhagavat) ; “the venerable of 
the world”; "the Bodhisat,” the import of which 
will bo afterward explained. The history of 
this person is overlaid with a mass of extrava- 
gant and incredible legend, and the eminent 
Orientalist Senart thought it doubtful whether 
the legendary Buddha was an actual historical 
])orsonagc and not rather an allegorical figment. 
But by Oriental authorities gonorally the Buddha 
is received as the actual personal founder of 
the religion that goes by his name. 

Assuming that tlie Buddha was a real person, 
and that there is a basis of fact under the mass 
of extravagant fable with which ho is surrounded, 
the history of Buddhism may bo tlms briefly out- 
lined: The prince Siddhartha gives early indica- 
tions of a contemplative, ascetic disposition; and 
his father, fearing lest he should desert his high 
station as Hshatriya (see Casts) and ruler and 

* Thert is a oonfusinR variety in the inodes in which this 
name is sncllcd by European writers. S. Hardy, in his 
Manual 0 / Bwldhiatn, gives more than 50 forms that have 
come under his notice. Some of the more common are Bud, 
Bod, Buth, Budh, Boodl^ Bhood, Budo, Buddow, Boutta, 
l^oota, Both, Pot. The Chinese, owing to the meagienesa 
of their articulations, seem to have been unable to come 
neikrer to the real sound than Fo, Foe, or Fohi; from the same 
cause, they convert Brahma into Fan. 


take to a religious life, has him early married 
to a charming princess and surrounded with all 
the splendor and dissipation of a luxurious court. 
TAvelve j^ears spent in this environment only 
deepen the conviction that all that life can offer 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. He is con- 
stantly brooding over the thought that old age, 
withered and joyless, is fast approaching; that 
loathsome or racking sickness may at any mo- 
ment seize him ; that death will at all events 
soon cut off all present sources of enjoyment 
and usher in a new cycle of unknown trials and 
sufferings. These images hang like Damocles’ 
sword over every proposed feast of pleasure and 
make enjoyment impossible. He therefore re- 
solves to try whether a life of austerity will 
not lead to peace; and, although his father seeks 
to detain him by setting guards on every outlet 
of the palace, he escapes, and begins the life of 
a religious mendicant, being now 29 years old. 
To mark his breaking off all secular ties, he 
cuts off the long locks that were a sign of his 
high caste; and as the shortened hair turned 
upward, he is always represented in figures with 
curly hair, which induced early European writers 
to consider him as of Ethiopian origin. He 
commences by studying all that the Brahmans 
can teach him, but he finds their doctrine un- 
satisfactory. Six years of rigorous asceticism 
are equally vain; and resolving to return to a 
more genial life, he is deserted by five disciples, 
who had been attracted to him. At this time 
he triumphantly withstands the temptation by 
the demon Milra. But no discouragmueni or op- 
position can divert Sakya-niuui from tluj search 
after deliverance. Ho will conquer the secret 
by sheer force of thinking. He sits for weeks 
plunged in abstraction, revolving the causes of 
things. If we were not horn, he reflects, we 
should not be subject to old age, misery, and 
death; therefore the cause of these evils is birth. 
But whence comes birth or continued existence ? 
Through a long concatenation of intermediate 
causes he arrives at the conclusion tliat igno- 
rance is the ultimate cause of existence; and 
therefore, with the removal of ignorance, re- 
birth, and all its consequent anxieties and mis- 
eries, would bo cut off at their source. Passing 
through successive stages of contemplation, he 
realizes this in his own person and attains the 
erfect wisdom of the Buddha. The scene of this 
nal triumph received the name of Bodhimanda 
(‘the seat of intelligence’), and the tree under 
which he sat was called Bodhidrxima (‘the 
tree of intelligence’), whence hp tree. (See 
Bo Trbjb. ) The Buddhists believe the spot to 

be the centre of the earth. , Twelve hupdrod 
years after the Buddha’s death, Hiouen-Tlisaiig, 
"tho Chinese pilgrim, found the Bodhidruma — 
or a trc'e that passed for it — still standing. 
There are, about 6 miles from Gaya (near 
Patna) , extensive ruins and a temple, which are 
believed to mark the place. Behind the temple 
there flourished, in 1812, a peepul tree, appar- 
ently 100 years old, which may have been planted 
in the place of the original bo tree. A young 
tree now stands in its place. The temple is re- 
stored and a Buddhist monastery has Iwen built 
near by, and it remains as the only home of the 
faith in India proper. 

Having arrived at the knowledge of the causes 
of misery and of the means by which those 
causes are to he counteracted, the Buddha was 
now ready to lead others on the road to salva- 
tion. It was at Benares that he first preached. 
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ot, in the consecrated phrase, “turned the wheel 
of the law*'* ; but the most important of his early 
converts was Bimbisara, the sovereign of Maga- 
dha (Behar), whose dynasty continued for many 
centuries to patronize the new faith. During 
the 44 years that he continued to preach his 
gospel he appears to have traversed a great part 
of northern India, combating the Brahmans and 
everywhere making numerous converts. He died 
at Kusinagara (in Oude) at the age of 80, 
probably in the year 477 B.O.; and his body be- 
ing burned, the relics were distributed among a 
number of contending claimants, and monumental 
tumuli were erected to preserve them. See Tope. 

The most important point in the history of 
Buddhism, after the death of its founder, is that 
of the three councils, which arc said to have fixed 
the canon of the sacred scriptures and the dis- 
cipline of the church. Tlie Buddha had com- 
posed no work himself, hut his chief followers 
assembled in council immediately after bis death 
and proceeded to reduce his teaching to a canon. 
These canonical works are divided into three 
classes, forming the Tripi^aka (Pali, Tipitah(b)y 
or ‘triple basket.’ The first class consists of the 
mnaya, or discipline; the second contains the 
satras (Pali, Sutiapitaka) , or discoixrses; and 
the third the abhidharma (Pali, Abhidammapi- 
taka)f or psychology. The other two councils 
are said to have further settled thc^ canon and 
revised the belief of the church. It is, however, 
exceedingly doubtful whether the first council 
had such a character as tradition assigns to it, 
and the very existence of the second council is 
doubted by competent scholars. It seems prob- 
able that the first council sot down, in Mngadhl 
Sanskrit, the vinaya and the siitra, although not 
in the form in which they have come down to 
us. The second council, which was mainly of 
local importance, is said to have boon held 
at Vesali, 100 years after Buddha’s death; the 
third was held in Pataliputra, under the aus- 
pices of King Piyadaai Asoka, in 246 b.o. Still 
another was held, under King Kanishka, be- 
tween 76 and 100 A.D. At precisely what date 
the Pali canon as we have it was fixed is 
still uncertain, but probably it was in the 
main what it is now as early as the third 
century b.o. The canon was not reduced to 
writing till the first century B.o. Besides the 
Tripi^aka referred to above, the canon of the 
Ureat Vehicle {Mahaydna) contains two special 
works, dating not certainly earlier than the 
times of Kanishka, and of the first century a.d. 
These are “Tlio Lotus of the Good Law,” and 
the Lalita Vi$iar<t) the latter of which contains 
the life of Buddha. To these may be added the 
MaMmstUf whi(‘h belongs to’ the second cen- 
tury B.o. All the northern Buddhists recognize 
these books as authoritative. The BuddhiX^ 
ooLfitdi the earliest life of Buddha, dates from 
the first century A..I). (See AsvAOTtosrrA.) The 
Buddhist religion early manifested , a zealous 
missionary spirit, and princes and oven prin- 
cesses became devoted propagiindists. A prince 
of tho royal hOiiSe ()f Magadlia, Mnhiiido, car- 
ried the faith to O<wlon, .‘107 Tt.o, Tho Chinese 
annals speak of a Bmldhist missionary as early 

s From a too literal uoderetanditMi; of a metaphor have 
ariseut probably, thoflO pnvyiziK-whw'lB, or rather wheoUi 
for rnodittttbn, noon Htanding boforo UuddhiHt rtioiuiHU'rba 
in, Tibob OJid olHowhoro. Tho dootrinoH of llu<I(llui nn* in- 
eeribod on the whool, which is tlicn sot in xnotion by n win<l- 
lasa, or even by horse power. The indm<lutil inonks hnvo 
portable ones, with which they perform their dcvotiuiui 
wherovur they may happen to be. 


as 217 B.O.; and the doctrine made such progress 
that in 65 a.d. it was acknowledged by the 
Chinese Emperor as a third State religion. The 
Chinese Buddhists have always looked on India 
as their “holy land,” and, beginning with the 
fourth century of our era, a stream of Buddhist 
pilgrims continued to flow from China to India 
during six centuries. Several of these pilgrims 
have left accounts of their travels, which throw 
a light on the course of Buddhism in India, and 
on the internal state of the country in general, 
that is looked for in vain in the literature of 
India itself. See Hiouen-Thsang. 

A prominent name in the history of Buddhism 
is that of Asoka, King of Magadha in the third 
century b.c., whose sway seems to have ex- 
tended over the whole peninsula of Hindustan 
and even over Ceylon. (See Ascka.)^ This 
prince was to Buddhism what Constantine was 
to Christianity. He was at first a persecutor of 
the faith, but lieing converted— by a miracl<‘, ac- 
cording to the legend — ^lie became a zealous 
propagator of the religion — ^not, however,^ as 
princes usually promote their creed, for it is a 
distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism that 
it has never employed force, rarely even to resist 
aggression. Asoka showed his zeal by building 
and endowing vihfiras or monasteries and raising 
topes and other monuments over the relics of 
Buddha, and in spots remarkable as the scTneft 
of his labors. Hiouen-Thsang, in the seventh 
century of our era, found topes attributed to 
Asoka from the foot of tho Hindu Kush to tho 
extremity of the peninsula. TIuto exist, also, 
in diJOferont parts of India, edicts inscribed on 
rocks and pillars inculcating the doctrines of 
Buddha. The edicts are in tho name of King 
Piyadasi. 

Hot a single building or sculptured st6ne haft 
been discovered in continental India of earlier 
date than the reign of this monarch. A remark- 
able spirit of cliarity and toleration runs through 
these royal sermons. The “king b('loved of the 
gods” desires to see the ascetics of all cnnHls 
living in all places, for they all teach the essen- 
tial rules of conduct. “A man ought to honor 
his own faith only, but he should never abtiso 
the faith of Others. , . . Tht*re ate even cir- 
cumstances where the religion of others ouglit 
to bo honored, and in acting thus a man fortifies 
his own faith atid asHists the faith of othcirs.” 

For the glinipscs we get of the st^ite of Bud- 
dhism in India w(‘ are Indebted chiefly to thO 
accounts of Ohinc^se pilgrims. hVhian, at the 
end of tho fourth century, foimd some appear- 
anc(*s of decline in the oast of lllndtistah, its 
birthplace, but it was still strong in the 
and the north. In Ceylon it was flourishing in 
full vigor, the nsc(dics or monks nuinlx'rfng from 
50,000 io 00,000. In th(‘ siwenth ceniury — l.e., 
1200 years aft<‘r the death of the Buddha-— 
Tlioin'ii-Tbsang ri*pn‘sonfs it nS dominant but de- 
caying thoiigli patron i7.c‘d by poworful rhjaH. 

During the first four or five centuriea of our 
ora, ami in Hoim‘ instann^t} much earlier, lluit- 
dhiats, perhaps driven from the gr(Mi.t eltien, re- 
tired among the hilU of ilm west* and tlu^ro 
constnustf'd those cave t(‘mpt<*« whi<‘h* for their 
number, vaH(n(jHH* and idaliorate Hirueture* e«n- 
tinue to excib^ tlu' wonder of all who rchi 
T liere are reckoned to bo not fewer than OOO 
Biuidhist saecnvatlons itiy sxtant iMHutty 

all within the nmidottcv^ of Bonify. Hovy tha 
destruction of Bnddnist fajitn k IIIndiMiAiuEi 
came about— whether from internal comiption, 
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or tlie persecution of powerful princes, adherents 
of the old faith — ^we do not know. But it is 
certain that from the time of Biouen-Thsang’s 
visit its decay must have been rapid beyond 
precedent, for about the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury the last traces of it disappear from the 
Indian Peninsula. 

What, then, is the nature of this faith, which 
has be^n for so long, and is still, the sole light 
of many millions of human beings ? In an- 
swering this question we must confine ourselves 
here to a brief outline of the intellectual theory 
on which the system is based, and of the general 
character of its morality and ritual observances, 
as th^ were conceived by the founder and his 
more immediate followers; referring for the 
various forms which the external observances 
have assumed to the several countries where it 
is believed and practiced. See Bubka ; Cbtlon; 
China; Japan; Lakaisk. 

Buddhism accepts without questioning the 
doctrine of transmigration, which lies at the root 
of so much that is strange in the eastern charac- 
ter. For a particular account of this important 
doctrine or notion, without a knowledge of 
which no phase of thought or feeling among the 
Hindus can be understood, the reader is referred 
to Metempsychosis; while the peculiar cosmog- 
ony or system of tlie universe with which it is 
associated, and which is substantially the same 
among Hindus and Buddhists, will be described 
under India. It is sulllcient here to say that, 
according to Buddhist belief, when a man dies 
he is immediately born again, or appears in a 
new shape; and that shape may, according to 
his merit or demerit, be any of the innumerable 
orders of being that compose the Buddhist tuni- 
ve^jse — ^from a qlod tp. a djivinity. If his demorit 
W 04 ld not be sufficiently punished by a degraded 
earthly existence-^in .the form, for instance, 
of a woman or a slave, of a persecuted or a 
^sgusting animal — lie will be bom in some one 
of the 136 Buddhist hells, situated in the interior 
of, the earth. These places of punishment have a 
regular ^adation in the intensity of the suffer^ 
ing and in the length of time the sufierers live, 
the* least term of life beiqg 10,000,000 of years, 
the. longer terms being almost beyond the powers 
of; ^ even Indian notation to express. A meritor- 
ious life, on the other hand, secures the next 
birth either in an exalted and happy position on 
earth, or. as a blessed spirit; or even divinity, in 
one of the many heavens, in which the least dura- 
tion of life is about ten billions of years. But 
however long the life, whether of misery or of 
bliss, it has m end; and; at its close the individual 
must be bom » again, and may again be either 
happy or miserablen-either a god or, it mav be, 
the vilest inanimate object* ' This doctrine 
does, not imply a continuation' of personality 
after death, . as the new births do not bring 
along the memory of the past lives. Furthermore 
the very existence of the aoul is denied i by the 
Buddhists. What is inherited is the predispo- 
sition, or instinct (somskfira), for the actions 
committed during one of these births leave in- 
delible traces which are certain to come to 
light during the subsequent lives. The Buddha 

* According to one legend the Bhiigayatr in order to im- 
preee upon the monks of a monastery the importance of 
their duties, pointed to a besom, and, by his supernatural 
iniiight, he revealed to them that it had once been a novice 
wlm hM been nogligent m sweeping the hall of assembly. 
The walls and pillars, again, he told them, had once eadstod 
as monks, who soUed the walls of the hall by spitting upon 
thenu 
^ .. 
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himself, before his last birth as Sakya-muni, had 
gone through every conceivable form of existence 
on the earth, in the air, and in the water, in 
hell and in heaven, and had filled every condi- 
tion in human life. When he attained the 
perfect knowledge of the Buddha, he was able 
to recall all these existences; and a greater part 
of the Buddhist legendary literature (the Jata- 
kaSf or H^irth stories’) is taken up in narrating 
his exploit’s when he lived as an elephant, as a 
bird, as a stag, and so forth. 

The Buddhist conception of the way in which 
the quality of actions — ^which is expressed in 
Sanskrit by the word karma, including both 
merit and demerit — determines the future condi- 
tion of all sentient beings, is peculiar. They 
do not conceive any god or gods as being pleased 
or displeased by the actions, and as assigning 
the actors their future condition by way of 
punishment or of reward. The very idea of a 
god, as creating or in any way ruling the world, 
is utterly absent in the Buddhist system. God is 
not so much as denied; he is simply not known. 
Contrary to the opinion once confid^ently and 
generally held, that a nation of atheists never 
existed, it is no longer to be disputed that the 
numerous Buddhist nations are essentially athe- 
ist; for they know no beings with greater super- 
natural power than any man is supposed capable 
of attaining to by virtue, austerity, and science. 
'The future condition of the Buddhist, then, is 
not assigned him by the Ruler of the Universe; 
the “karma” of his actions determines it by a 
sort of virtue inherent in the nature of things — 
by the blind and unconscious concatenation of 
cause and effect. But the laws by which conse- 
quences are regulated seem dark and even capri- 
cious. A bad action may lie dormant, as it 
were, foir many existence^; the taint, however, 
is there> and it will some time or other break 
out. A Buddhist is thus never at a loss to ac- 
count lor any calamity that may befall himself 
or others. 

Another basis of Buddhism is the assumption 
that human existence is on the whole miserable, 
and a curse rather than a blessing. An enervat- 
ing climate and political conditions may have 
aided in producing the feeling common to Brah- 
man and Buddhist that life is evil. But the root 
of the matter is philosophical. Life is a whole; 
nature is a whole ; to be born is to become sepa- 
rate or individualized from the whole. Individ- 
uality implies limitation; limitation implies* er^ 
rorj error implies ignorance. Hence birth is an 
evil because it is inseparable from ignorance, and 
it is onlv the removal of ignorance which can 
lead to the suppression of desire, while only "the 
suppression of desire can lead to peace. This de- 
sire, which Buddha identified with the '*^11 to 
live,”, he called (Pali or 'thirst.’ 

The little value that Bdnduh.het upon their lives 
is manifested in many ways. The punishment 
of death, again, has little or no terror for them 
and is even sometimes coveted as an honor. 

In the eyes, then, of Sakya-muni and his fol- 
lowers, sentient existence was hopelessly miser- 
able. Misery was not a mere taint in it, the 
removal of which would make it happy — ^misery 
was its very essence. Death was no escape from 
this inevitable lot, for, according to the doctrine 
of transmigration, death was only a passage 
into some other form of existence equally 
doomed. Even the heaven and the state of god- 
head, which form part of the cycle of changes 
in this system, were not final; and this bought 
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poisoned what happinesss they might be capable 
of yielding. Brahman philosophers had sought 
escape from this endless cycle of unsatisfying 
changes by making the individual soul be ab- 
sorbed in the universal spirit (Brahman) ; Gau- 
tama had the same object in view, viz., exemp- 
tion from being born again; but he had not the 
same means of reaching it. He recognized no 
soul, and his philosophy was utterly atheistic. 
Gautama sees no escape but in what he calls 
Nirvana (Pali, Nihbana), literally 'extinction/ 
‘blowing out,' of desire; but most Orientalists 
are agi^eed that in the Buddhist scriptures gener- 
ally it is equivalent to annihilation. A distinc- 
tion, however, must be made between the “Nir- 
vana during life" analogous to the Jivanmukti 
or “enlightenment during life” of the Brahmans, 
and the complete Nirvana (Parmirvma) which 
is consequent upon the former when the “enlight- 
ened" individual comes to death. Yet it would 
be wrong to hold that the man who has freed 
himself from desire and has recognized the 
essentially illusory character of this world is 
utterly devoid of sentiment; on the contrary, 
the Buddha and his followers lay stress^ on 
Love, which is the cardinal virtue of Buddhism. 
While, in his perfect peace of mind, the “en- 
lightened” man is entirely indifferent to pleasure 
and pain and unmoved by tho vicissitudes of 
this world, his soul is not dead, but filled with 
love and sympathy for everything which is 
still in the thrall of desire, but without undue 
preference of one objcict over another. This 
love, or charity, is called in Sanskrit Maitrl 
(Pali, MciUi). The Buddhist expects a futxiro 
Buddha, more i)erfGct than the founder of Bud- 
dhism, who shall be all-love (Meiteyya), See 
Nievana. 

The key of the whole scheme of Buddhist sal- 
vation lies in what Gautama called his four 
sublime verities. The first asserts tliat pain 
exists; the second, that tho ca\isc of pain is 
desire or attaclmient — the meaning of which will 
appear further on; the third, that pain can bo 
ended by suppressing desire; and tho fourth 
shows the way that leads to this. This way 
consists in eight things: right faith, right judg- 
ment, right language, right purpose, right prac- 
tice, right effort, right thinking, and rijijht medi- 
tation. In order to understand how this method 
is to load to the proposed end, wo must turn 
to the metaphysical part of tho system con- 
tained in tho “concatenation of causes,” or 
“chain of causation” (PratUyammutpdda), 
which may bo looked upon as a dovolopiuent of 
the second “verity,” viz., that tho cause of pain 
is desire (Tfshi^d ) — or rather, as the analysis 
upon which that verity is founded. The im- 
mediate cause of pain is birth, for if we were 
not born wo should not lie exposed to death or 
any of the ills of life. Birth, again, is caused 
by previous eiistenoo; it is only a transition 
from one state of existence into another. All 
the actions and affections of a being througliout 
his migrations leave thoir impressions, stains, 
attachments, adhering to him, and the accumu** 
lation of these determines at each stage tho pe- 
culiar modification of existonco he must next 
assume. This is the only soul that Bnddha rec- 
ognizes. These adhosions or attachments, good 
and bad, depend upon desire- Wo thus arrive at 
desire — including both the desire to possess and 
the desire to avoid — as one link in the chain 
of causes of continued existence and pain- Be- 
yond this the dependence of the links is very 


difficult to trace; for desire is said to be caused 
by perception, perception by contact, and so on, 
until we come to ideas. Ideas, however, are mere 
illusions, the results of ignorance or 
attributing durability and reality to that which 
is transitory and imaginary. Cut off this 1^0- 
rance, bring the mind into a state in which it 
can see and feel the illusory nature of things, 
and forthwith the whole train vanishes; illusory 
ideas, distinction of forms, senses, contact, per- 
ception, desire, attachment, existence, birth, 
misery, old age, death! 

Morality and Religious Observances . — ^The 
eight parts or particulars constituting the theo- 
retical “middle way” to Nirvana (i.e., the way 
which lies between the two extremes of sensual 
gratification and asceticism) were developed by 
Gautama into a set of practical precepts onjoiii- 
ing the various duties of common life and of reli- 
gion. They are all ostensibly intended as means 
of counteracting or destroying the chain of 
causes that tie men to existence and necessi- 
tate being born again, especially that most im- 
portant link in the chain constituted by the 
attachments or desires resulting from former 
actions; although the special fitness of some of 
the precepts for that end is far from being ap- 
parent. In delivering his precepts, the Buddha 
considers men as divided into two classes-— those 
who have embrac(‘d the religious life (^Sframa- 
nas), and those who continue in the world, or 
are laymen. These last are considered as too 
much attached to existence^ to feel any desire 
or have any hope of emancipation — at least at 
this stage. But there arc certain precepts which 
it is nc(}essaiy for all to obey that they may not 
bring greater misery upon tliemselves in their 
n(«t births and rivet the bonds of existence 
more indissolubly. There are ten moral pre- 
cepts or “precepts of aversion.” Mve of these 
are of universal obligation — not to kill, not 
to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not 
to bo drunken. The other five are for those 
entering on tho direct pursuit of Nirvtlna by em- 
bracing the religious life: to abstain from f(K>d 
out of season, i.e., after midday; to abstain from 
dances, theatrical represemUiionH, and 

music; to abstain from p(‘rKoiml orniuiu*jit*t and 
perfumes; to abstain from a lofty and luxurious 
couch; to abstain from taking gold and silver* 
b\>r tlie regular ascetics, or monks, there are a 
number of special observances of a vexy severe 
kind. They are to drei»s only in rags, mewod 
together with thoir own hands, and to have a 
yellow cloak thrown over their rags* They are 
to eat only tho simplest food and to posst'ai 
nothing except what they get by collecting alms 
from door to door in their wooden liowls. They 
are allowed only one nn»Al, and that m\»t be 
eaten before midday. For a part of the year 
they aro to live in forests, with no other shelter 
except the shadow of a tree, and there they must 
sit on their carpet even during Hle<»p, to Uo down 
being forbiddtm. They are uHowimI enter the 
nearest village or toxvn to beg fo(Kl. luit they 
must return to their f(>r<‘.stH lM'for«» night. 

Besides the absolutely n<’<MVMHary “averHions 
and obsi^rvanees” above mentioned, the traiirt- 
gression of which must lead to misery in the 
next exiStenw, there are w^rtaln virtues or “pr- 
fections” of a ftupert»rogatary or tratuwstmaent 
kin<l that ttmd directly to “conduct to the other 
shore” (NirvAna). The moat essential of these 
are almsgiving or (diarlty, purity^ patisae«ip 
ago, contemplation, and knowisi^ Charity w 
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benevolence may be said to be the characteristic 
virtue of Buddhism — a charity boundless in its 
self-abnegation and extending to every sentient 
being. The benevolent actions done by the 
Buddha himself, in the course of his many mil- 
lions of migrations, were favorite themes of his 
followers. On one occasion, seeing a tigress 
starved and unable to feed her cubs, he hesitated 
not to make his body an oblation to charity and 
allowed them to devour him. Benevolence to 
animals, with that tendency to exaggerate a right 
principle so characteristic of the East, is carried 
among the Buddhist monks to the length of 
avoiding the destruction of fleas and the most 
noxious vermin, which they remove from their 
persons with all tenderness. The sect of the 
Jains carried this to absurd extremes. 

There are other virtues of a secondary kind, 
though still highly commendable. Thus, not con- 
tent with forbidding lying, the Buddha strictly 
enjoins the avoidance of all offensive and gross 
language, and of saying or repeating anything 
than can set others at enmity among themselves ; 
it is a duty, on the contrary, especially for a 
Sramana, to act on all occasions as a peace- 
maker. Patience under injury and resignation 
in misfortune are strongly inculcated. Humil- 
ity, again, holds a no loss prominent place 
among Buddhist graces than it does among the 
Christian. The Buddhist saints are to conceal 
their good works and display their faults. As 
the outward expression of this sentiment of hu- 
mility, Gautama instituted the practice of con- 
fession. Twice a month, at the new and at the 
full moon, the monks confessed their faults aloud 
before the assembly. This humiliation and re- 
pentance seems the only means of expiating sin 
that was known to Gautama. Confession was 
exacted of all believers, only not so frequently 
as of the monks. The edicts of Piyadasi recom- 
mend a general and public confession at least 
once in five years. The practice of public con- 
fession would seem to have died out by the time 
of Hiouen-Thsang’s visit to India. 

Such are the leading features of the moral 
code of the Buddha, of which it has been said 
that “for pureness, excellence, and wisdom, it is 
only second to that of the Divine Lawgiver him- 
self.” But the original morality of Buddhism 
has, in the course of time, been disfigured by 
many subtleties, puerilities, and extravagances, 
derived from the casuistry of the various schools 
of later times. The theory on which the Buddha 
founds his whole system gives, it must be con- 
fessed, only too much scope to such perversions; 
for, on that theory, tr\ith is to be spoken, self to 
be sacrificed, benevolence to be ex(^rcised, not for 
the sake of the good thus done to others, but 
solely for the effect of this conduct on the in- 
dividual himself, in preparing him for escape 
from existence. To teach m(m “the means of 
arriving at the other shore” was another expres- 
sion for teaching virtue; and that other shore 
was annihilation. On this principle the Bud- 
dhist casuist can, like the Jewish, render of no 
effect the universal law of charity and the duty 
of respecting and aiding parents, on which the 
Buddha laid such stress. Thus, a Bhikshu, or 
Bhikku — i.e., one who has engaged to lead a 
life of self-denial, celibacy, and mendicancy, 
and is thus on the high road to Nirvana — ^is 
fdirbidden to look at or converse with a female, 
lest any disturbing (‘motion should ruffle the 
sereTK*! indifference of his soul ; and so important 
is tills that “if his mother have fallen into a 
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river, and be drowning, he shall not give her his 
hand to help her out; if there be a pole at hand, 
he may reach that to her; but if not, she must 
drown." (Wilson.) 

Contemplation and science or knowledge (i.e., 
of the concatenation of causes and effects) are 
ranked as virtues in Buddhism and hold a 
prominent place among the means of attaining 
Nirvana. It is reserved, in fact, for abstract 
contemplation to effect the final steps of the 
deliverance. Thought is the highest faculty of 
man and, in the mind of an Eastern philosopher, 
the mightiest of all forces. A king who ha(i 
become a convert to Buddhism is represented as 
seating himself with his legs crossed and his 
mind collected; and “cleaving with the thimder- 
bolt of science the mountain of ignorance," he 
saw before him the desired state. It is in this 
cross-legged, contemplative position that the 
Buddha is almost always represented — ^that 
crowning intellectual act of his, when, seated 
under the bo tree (q.v.), he attained the full 
knowledge of the Buddha, saw the illusory na- 
ture of all things, broke the last bonds that tied 
him to existence, and stood delivered for ever- 
more from the necessity of being bom again, 
being considered the culmination of his charac- 
ter and the highest object of imitation to all his 
followers. 

‘‘^Couiplete” Nirvana, or extinction of desires, 
which, in the original meaning of the term, is 
attainable during life, was, in fact, attained' 
bv Gautama himself. The process by which the 
state is attained is called Dhydna and is neither 
more nor less than ecstasy or trance, which 
plays so important a part among mystics of all 
religions. The individual is described as losing 
one feeling after another, until perfect apathy is 
attained, and he reaches a state “where there are 
neither ideas, nor the idea of the absence of 
ideas!” 

The ritual or worship of early Buddhism — ^if 
worship it can be called — ^is very simple in its 
character. There are no priests, or clergy, prop- 
erly so called. The Sramanaa or BhiJoshus 
(mendicants) are simply a religious order — 
class of monks, who, in order to accomplish the 
more speedy attainment of Nirvfina, have entereci 
on a course of greater sanctity and austerity 
than ordinary men; they have no sacraments to 
administer nor rites to perform for the people, 
for every Buddhist is his own priest. The only 
thing like a clerical function they discharge is 
to read the scriptures or discourses of the Bud- 
dha in stated assemblies of the people held for 
that purpose. But in northern Buddhism there 
is a complete ritual, with rites an(i worship 
strangely like that of the Homan Catholic church, 
through whose missionaries these traits may 
have been introduced. In some countries the 
monks are exceedingly numerous; around Lhassa 
in Tibet, for instance, they are said to be one- 
third of the population. They live in viMras or 
monasteries, and subsist partly by endowments, 
but mostly by charity. Except in Tibet, they 
are not allowed to engage in any secular oc- 
cupation. The vow is not irrevocable. This 
incubus of monasticism constitutes the great 
weakness of Buddhism in its social aspect. 
Further particulars regarding Buddhist monks 
and monasteries, as well as the forms of Buddhist 
worship generally, will be given when speaking 
of the countries where the religion prevails. 
See LA.MAISAC. 

The adoration of the statues of the Buddha 
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and of his relics is the chief external ceremony 
of the religion. This, with prayer and the 
repetition of sacred formulas, constitutes tne 
ritual. The centres of the worship are the 
temples containing’ statues, and the topes or 
tumuli erected over the relics of the Buddha, or 
of his distinguished apostles, or they are located 
at spots which have become sacred as the scenes 
of the Buddha’s acts. The central object in 
a Buddbist temple, corresponding to the altar 
in a Roman Catholic church, is an image of the 
Buddha, or a dagoba or shrine containing his 
relics. Here flowers,* fruit, and incense are 
daily offered, and processions are made with 
singing of hymns. Of the relies of the Buddha, 
the most famous are the teeth that are pre- 
served with intense veneration in various places. 
Hiouen-Thsang saw more than a dozen of them 
in different parts of India; and the great mon- 
arch, Siladitya, was on the point of making war 
on the Rung of Kashmir for the possession of 
one, which, although by no means the largest, 
was yet an inch and a half long. The tooth of 
the Buddha preserved in Ceylon, a piece of 
ivory about tbe size of the little Anger, is 
exhibited very rarely, and then only -with per- 
mission of the English government — so ^eat is 
the concourse and so intense tbe excitement. 
See CEYiiON. 

There appears at first sight to be an incon- 
sistency between this seeming worship of the 
Buddha and the theory by which he is considered 
as no longer existing. Yet the two things are 
really not irreconcilable— not more so, at least, 
than theory and practice often are. With all 
their admiration of the Buddha,, his followers 
have never made a god oi him. Gautama is 
only the last Buddha— the Buddha of the pres- 
ent cycle. He liad predecessors in the cycles 
that are past (24 Buddhas of the past are enu- 
merated, and Gautama could even tell their 
names) ; and when, at the end of the present 
cycle, all things shall be reduced to their ele- 
ments, and the knowledge of the way of sal- 
vation shall perish with all things else, then, 
in the new world that shall spring up, another 
Buddha w^ill apjpear, , again to reveal to the 
renascent beings the way to Nirvilna. Gautama 
foretold that Maitreya, one of his curliest ad- 
herents, should he the next Buddhat (the Bud- 
dha of the future), ahd he gratified sevoral of 
his followers With a like proepoct in after 
cycles. The Buddha Was thus no greater than 
any mortal may aspire to become. The pro- 
digious and auperhaiural powers which the 
legends reprtesent him as possessing are quite 
in aecordUnce with Indian ideas; for even the 
Brahmans believe that by virtue, atistorities, 
and science a man may acquire power to make 
the gods tremble on their thrones. 

ihe Buddha, then, is not a god ; ho is the 
ideal of "^hat any man may become; and the 
great object of Buddhist worship is to keep 
th^ idee:! vividly in the minds of the bedievors, 

* Tho duantity of floworo imotl <ih ofTorinRR is’ pr()di«iouB. 
A royal dovotoo m Ooylon. in tho coutury, ofTcivd 

on one onoaHion 0,480,320 liaworH at tlw‘ Hhrim' of tho tootli. 
At one lomplo it wjih provided that thorn ahouhl bo ofroro<l 
"ovnrv day 100,000 flownra, and each day a diffomit flowor." 

t One who ifl on the way to boooxno a mipromo Htiddha. 
and hjw arrived at tliat »t»mo wlnni ho haa only ouo njoro 
binh to undorffo, ih Htylod a Bodhimt fhavinn tho OHMonon 
of knowlodRo); n mcro o^iixlidnto for Nirvftnn iH an arhat 
Cvpn<‘ral)J(‘)- Tho northern Huddhirttn aim at Ixsodming 
BodhimU, or future Hjiviorn, and tliix inarkH thorn ofT from 
the older (wdfiMh) idotd of boooniin« an nrhnt. Tho fonnor 
irt OJillod tho roliRion of tho (’Iroat Vohiohs tho lattor that of 
t^ Vohiclo CinuMyana uud hiuayuna). 


In the presence of the statue, the tooth, or the 
footprint, the devout believer vividly recalls the 
example of him who trod the path that leads to 
deliverance. This veneration of the memory 
of Buddha is perhaps hardly distinguishable, 
among the ignorant, from worship of him as a 
present god; but in theory, the ritual is strictly 
commemorative, and docs not necessarily involve 
idolatry, any more than the garlands laid on 
the tomb of a parent by a pious child. See 
Tope. 

The prayers addressed to the Buddha are 
more dillicult to reconcile with the belief in his 
having ceased to exist. It is improbable, in- 
deed, that the original scheme of Buddhism 
contemplated either the adoration of the statues 
of the Buddha or the offering of prayers to him 
after his death. These are an aftergrowth- 
accretions upon the simple scheme of Gautama, 
and in a manner forced upon it during its strug- 
gle with other religions. For a system of belief 
that seeks to supplant other systems finds its(‘lf 
enticed to present sometliiiig to rival and outdo 
them, if possible, in eveiy point. Even the 
Christian Church, in the Middle Ages, adopUnl 
with this view many of the rites and Ugcmds of 
paganism that were quite inconsistent wdth its 
own character; merely casting ov(‘r them a 
slight disguise and giving them Christian muucs. 
Pi'aycr, too, is natural to man — ^an irrepressible 
instinct, as it were, that has to be gratified. 
And then the inconsistency in uttc^ring prayer® 
when there is no one to hear or answer, glaring 
as it appears to us, is by no moans groat to 
the Eastern mind. Prayers, like other formu- 
las, are conceived less as influencing the will of 
any superior being to grant the request than 
as wox’king in some magical way-’ prodneing 
their effects by a blind force inherent in them- 
selves. They are, in short, mere incantations or 
charms. Even tho iirayors of a Bralunan, who 
believes in the existence of gods, do not a<‘t 
so much by inclining tho deity oddresscil to 
favor the petitioner, as by compelling him 
throxxgh their mysterious polontw — through tho 
operation of a law above tlus will of tln^ highest 
gods. The Buddhist, then, may well bellevo 
tnat a formula of prayer in tho niuno of ^Hho 
venerable of the world” will bo notout for his 
good in this w^ay, without troubling himself to 
think whether any conscious Ixdng hears It or 
not. 

The element in Buddhism which more than 
any other, perhaps, gave it an advantage oyer 
all surrounding roli^ons, and led to its sur** 
prising extension, was the spirit of universal 
charity and sympathy that it brtMxthed, os oon-s 
trasted with tho exclusivetujss of eastti. In thin 
respect it hold much the some relation 
Brahmanism that Christianity did to .ludnism. 
It was, in fact, a reaction agaiimt the 4*xelu«vve* 
noss and fonnalism of Bra liman ism— an aitimvpi 
to render it more' catholic and to throw off its 
intolerable bunion of eeremouhm. Buddhisiti 
did not expresttly abolish easte, hut only deelunnl 
that all followers of the Buddlm who emhraeeil 
the religious life were tlmndiy releust^d from its 
restrictions; in the hosiim of a oornrnwnity who 
hml all (^(lually renounciHl Urn world, high and 
low, tho twh*c-honv Brahman and fhe outi^ivst 
were brethren. This was the very way that 
Christianity dt'ult with tha slavery of tlm 
anehmt world. Tliia o{Hunug of its ranks to 
all classes and to Iwth sexes- for women w<'re 
admitted to e<iual hopes and privileges with 
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and one of Gautama's early female disciples is 
to be the supreme Buddha of a future cycle — 
no doubt gave Buddhism one great advantage 
over Brahmanism. The Bud<5ia, says Max 
Muller, ^'addressed himself to castes and out- 
casts. He promised salvation to all; and he 
commanded his disciples to preach his doctrine 
in all places and to all men. A sense of duty, 
extending from the narrow limits of the house, 
the village, and the country, to the widest circle 
of mankind, a feeling of sympathy and brother- 
hood toward all men, the idea, in fact, of 
humanity, were first pronounced by Buddha.” 
For the relation of the Buddha to the philosophy 
of his time, see Sankya. 
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BUDDING. A method of perpetuating varie- 
ties of plants by inserting a bud or bud scion 
into a stock. There are numerous styles of 
budding, such as shield budding, square and 
circular shield budding, flute budding, hinge 
budding, and ring budding; here, however, only 
shield budding, the method in most common 
use, will be described. The bud is generally 
taken from wood of the present season’s growth. 
Bud sticks for June budding may be selected 
any time during the dormant season and placed 
in cold storage until needed. Since the work of 
budding is done during the season of active 
growth, the bud sticks are usually prepared so 
that the petiole or stem of each leaf is left 
attached, to serve as a handle to aid in pushing 
the bud home when inserting it beneath the 
bark of the stock. The stock foy budding should 
be at least as thick as an ordinary lead pencil. 
With the apple and pear a second season’s 
growth will be necessa:pr to develop this size, 
but with the peach a single season will suffice, 
i.e., peach stocks can be budded the same season 
the pits are planted; consequently the peach is 
left until as late in the season as is practicable 
in order to obtain suitable size of stocks. 

The height at which buds are inserted varies 
with the operator. In general, the nearer the 
ground, the better. The cut for the reception of 
the bud is made in the shape of a letter T. 
Usually the crosscut is made at a slight angle 
with the body of the tree, instead of at right 
angles to it, and the stem to the T starts at the 
crosscut and extends towards the root for an 
inch or more. The flaps of bark caused by the 
intersection of the two cuts are slightly loosened 
with the ivory heel of the budding knife, and the 
bud, grasped by the leaf stem as a handle, is 
placed under the flaps and firmly pushed in 
place, until its cut surface is entirely in con- 
tact with the peeled body of the stock. A 
ligature is then tightly drawn about, above, 
and below the bud, to hold it in place until a 
xmion shall be formed. Bands of raffia 10 or 12 
inches long make a most convenient tying ma- 
terial. As soon as the buds have united with 
the stock (“taken”), the ligature should be cut, 
in order to prevent girdling the stock and bud. 
This done, the operation is complete until the 
following spring, when all the trees in which 
the buds have “takep” should have the top cut 
off just above the bud. This forces the entire 
strength of the root into the bud, and since the 
root itself had not been disturbed by trans- 
planting, a more vigorous growth usually re- 
sults from the bud than from scions in whip or 
crown grafting. 

Budding is one of the most economical forms 
of artificial reproduction, and each year wit- 
nesses its more general use. Some nurserymen 
have gone so far as to use it as a substitu^ for 
all other modes of grafting, save whip rafting, 
in the propagation of the dwarf pear. Budding 
is economical in the amount of wood used from 
which to take buds or scions, since a single bud 
does the work of the three or more upon the 
scion of the cleft or whip graft. But it is 
expensive in the use of stocks, a seedling being 
required for each tree, while with the piece-root 
system of grafting two, three, or more stocks 
can be made from a single seedling. 

The one objection to budding is Iffiat it causes 
an unsightly crook in the body of the tree, un- 
less the tree is planted deepik enough in ihe 
orchard to cover the deformfty. In rigorous 


climates, where trees upon tender roots are 
likely to suffer from severe winters, a bud of a 
hardy sort upon a tender root is no hardier than 
the root, because budding leaves a portion of 
the stock exposed above the surface of the soil, 
and thus precludes the possibility of the de- 
velopment of roots from the portion above the 
bud; whereas a piece-root grafted tree witli a 
long scion is practically the same as a tree 
propagated from a cutting, as the scion wdll 
strike root and the new plant will be upon its 
own root. In regions where severe winters do 
not enter as a factor, there are undoubtedly a 
number of reasons why budding will be the 
most desirable method of reproducing horticul- 
tural varieties. See Bud; Grafting. 

BUDDDEIA, bud-le'yd. A genus of shrubs of 
the family Loganiacem, all natives of the 
warmer parts of the world, comprising alH)ut 
70 species. Some of the hardiest are cultivated 
as ornamental shrubs. They blossom freely in 
summer, producing violet or yellow flowers in 

anicles or globose heads. They are not quite 

ardy in the north. Buddleia japonica, glohosa, 
vaHahiliSy lindleyana, and colvillei arc among 
the hardiest and most beautiful species. 

BUD£. See Bud^us. 

BUDBNZ, b<5b'dants, Joseph (1830-92). A 
Hungarian philologist. He was born at Rasdorf, 
Germany, and was educated at Marburg an<l 
Gottingen. In 1858 ho went to Hungary, when* 
he became a member of the Academy of Scien(‘es 
(1862), and professor of comparative Altaian 
philolo^ at the University of Budapest — a 
chair creatc^d especially for him. His important 
and varied contributions to this subject include 
Finn nyclvtan (‘Finnish Grammar,’ 5th ed,, 
1900), and Magyar-ugor QaszehaHonlitd 
(‘Magyar-Ugrian Comparative Dictionary,’ 
1873-81). 

BUDGE, Ernest A. Wallis. A very learntnl 
and prolific English Orientalist. Ho was edu- 
cated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
became distinguished in the Semitic languages 
and afterward was appointed kt>ie{)er of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum. 
Of his numerous scholarly works may l)o cited: 
Assyrian Tmt$ (1880) of 
ohadneazar (1883) ; Babylonian Lifo and His- 
tory (1884) ; fho Dwellers on the Nile ( 1885) ; 
Coptic Martyrdom of Ocorgo of Cappadocia 
(1888) ; History of Almander the Creat ( 1889) ; 
The Life of Hahban Homiizd ( 1894) ; Coptic 
8t Michael the Archangel (1894); Orimiial 
Wit and Wisdom (1890); Laughable Btories, 
Translated from the Byriao (1899) ; The Mira- 
cles of the Virgin Mary, The tAfe of Hannd^ 
Magical Tomts of Za-Walda-Hawdr-Ydi, etc. 
(1900); A History of Hgypt, etc. (1902); The 
Egyptian BUddn (1907); Tmts relating to fft 
Mend (1909) ; Liturgy Funeral OffrnnoSt eie. 
(1909); and Coptic Bihlioal Tmts (1912); 
Byrim Anatomy ^ Pathology^ and Thruprutirs: 
“The Book of .Vfv/jViwrs” (1913); lM‘Hidi*H a 
very long list of monogruplm t»n K[H*eiul HubjectM 
involving a minute kiiowledg** of Nubia a, 
Assuan, ami modern Egyptian, Coptic, Amine, 
and other languages ami <UaIe<'tK. 

BUDGE, dr Jr.rrrs (1811 88). A (ilerman physi- 
ologist. was l>orn at. VV«‘t/.lar and stmfied 
at the universities of Marburg, Wilrsihnrg. and 
Berlin. Ifo aft<*rward snewwsively IsH^ame ex- 
traordinary prof<*j«or at Bonn (iH47-50) ami 
prof(»8Hor of anatomy and physiology «t Cwdfs- 
wald, where he was also dinvtor of thi* 
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tomical institute. He pointed out the relation 
between parts of the brain on the one hand and 
the genito-urinary organs on the other, and 
made the important discovery that the sympa- 
thetic nerve has its origin in the spinal cord 
and not in the peripheral ganglia. He also dis- 
covered the capillaries of the gall. Among his 
principal works are the following: Die Lehre 
vom Erhrechen (1840); Untersuchungen uher 
das Nervmsystem (2 vols., 1841-42) ; Allgemeine 
Pathologie (1843); Lehrbuch der speziellen 
Physiologic des Mensohen (1848; 8th ed., 1862) ; 
Kompendium der Physiologic (3d ed., 1875). 

^ BUDG^EIiL, Eustace (1686-1737). An Eng- 
lish essayist. He studied at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and at the Inner Temple and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. In 1709 he was appointed a 
clerk, and in 1710 undersecretary to his second 
cousin, Joseph Addison, then secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He afterward was 
chief secretary to the lords justices and deputy 
clerk of the council, and was elected to the Irish 
House of Commons, In 1717 he obtained 
through Addison the lucrative post of Account- 
ant General. Soon, however, he quarreled with 
Webster, the new Secretary for Ireland, wrote 
a pamphlet against the new Lord Lieutenant, 
the Duke of Bolton, lost his places, and returned 
to England. He lost more than £20,000 in Law’s 
South Sea scheme, and spent a quarter as much 
in a vain attempt to bo chosen to Parliament. 
He wrote violent pamphlets against the minis- 
try, and from Eebruary, 1733, to June, 1736, 
published The Bee, a weekly. In 1733 he was 
accused of having made away with a bond for 
£1000 advanced to him by Matthew Tindal 
(q.v.), the deist, and with having inserted in 
Tindal’s will a bequest of 2000 guineas to him- 
self. He did not secure the bequest, and in de- 
spair he drowned himself in the Thames. Pope 
had a bitter spite against Budgell and alludes to 
the forgery in the “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.’* 
Budgell wrote for the Spectator, for the most 
part over the signature ‘X.,’ 37 papers, of which 
“Sir Koger as a Hunter” (Ho, 116, Friday, July 
13, 1711) is perhaps as good as any. He had 
also written for the Tatler and the Guardian, 
and published a translation (1714) 6f the 
Characters of Theophrastus, and the Memoira 
of the Life and Character of the Late Earl of 
Orrery and the Family of the Boyles (1732). 
Consult his Liberty and Property: A Pamphlet 
(London, 1732). His illegitimate daughter 
Anno was a well-known Drury Lane actress, 
BUDG'EBIGAB/ (Anglo-Australian) . A 
dealer’s name (variously spelled) for the 
common Australian undulated grass parrakeet. 
Dealers generally call them shell parrakeets. 
Their scientific name is Melopsittacus undulatus. 
For keeping in captivity they are the common- 
est and most popular of the parrakeets, and hun- 
dreds arc annually imported into this Country, 
Tlu\y combine qualities which are ideal in cage 
birds — ^beauty, vivacity, hardiness, and pro- 
lificacy. A pair may be purchased in almost 
any bird store for about $2.50. The budgerigar 
ifl bright green with black wavy crossbars on 
ihe back. The face is yellow and the tail blue. 
The cock has the fleshy cere at the base of the 
beak colored blue, while in the hen it is brown. 
Two rare varieties of this parrakeet are yellow 
and blue in color, the dark pigment in the for- 
mer and the yellow in the latter being absent. 
If a good-sized aviary is available, four or five 
pairs may bo confined together, but in a small 
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cage only a single pair, where they will live for 
many years and if given proper facilities will 
breed and rear nestfuls of yoxing birds. Warmth 
is necessary only if exposed to the storms of 
midwinter. Canary seed may be their only diet 
with water, and grit strewn on the floor of the 
cage. A nesting box with a small round en- 
trance hole, partly filled with sawdust, will 
answer all their requirements. 

BUDGET (Fr. bougette, bag, wallet, dim. of 
OF. bouge, a leather bag; hence a bag with its 
contents, as, e.g., of news, information; cf. Lat. 
fiscus, originally basket, then money basket, 
then public treasury). In its primary signifi- 
cance a term which designates the periodical fi- 
nancial statements laid before a legislative body. 
As such it embraces the report of receipts and 
expenditures for a prior fiscal period, and an 
estimate of the receipts and expenditures for 
a future period. From* these preliminary esti- 
mates, which are the basis of legislation, the 
term has been extended to cover 5ie aggregate 
of legislative enactments relating to the receipts 
and expenditures of a given period. The 
method of preparing and voting the budget va- 
ries greatly. An ideal budget would calculate 
revenue and expenditure with such nicety as to 
bring about an exact balance; but such precision 
is practically impossible except when the revenue 
system' by its elasticity permits an adjustment 
of income to expenditure. 

In England the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
submits to Parliament an annual statement of 
the expenditures deemed necessary by the gov- 
ernment. He is responsible for the entire ex- 
penditure, both in the departments of other 
ministers and in his own. It is therefore his 
duty to harmonize the estimates of the several 
nsinisters, and in so doing he may curtail the 
appropriations requested oy some of his col- 
leagues. The revenue as a whole is fixed and is 
not voted annually by Parliament. Yet it is the 
practice in England to regard the income tax 
and the tea duties as variable elements to be 
increased or diminished, as occasion arises. 
Proposals for such changes are an essential part 
of the budget. 

In the United States the budget is practically 
prepared in the House of Bepresentatives. To 
the latter at the opening of each session of 
Congress the Secretary of the Treasury submits 
a book of estimates of expenditures to be made 
for thp coming fiscal year. He transmits with- 
out revision the estimates made by the selvei^al 
cabinet officers, and the heads of offices are not 
directly subordinated to the eight executive de- 
partments. These estimates form the basis upon 
which the several appropriation bills are pre- 
pared by the committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Thus the work of preparing the 
budget is decentralized, and the adjustment of 
expenditures to income which results is not so 
satisfactory as in Other countries. In recent 
years many suggestions have been made for im- 
proving Federal budgetary practice and in June, 

1912, President Taft directed the heads of de- 
partments to prepare two sets of estimates, one 
of which should be in the form required by 
existing law, and the second according to a 
form proscribed by the President, adapted to 
the formation of a unitary budget. Congress, 
by Act of Aug. 24, 1912, provided, however, 
that the annu^ estimates should retain their 
traditional form. In his message of F^. 26, 

1913, President Taft strongly reoommonded a 
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reform of the budget. No action was taken 
upon the subject by Congress. Consult: Wilson, 
The National Budget (London, _ 1882) ; Adams, 
Finance (New York, 1900) ; Griffin, B elect List 
of References (Washington, 1904) ; Agger, The 
Budget in the American Commonwealth (New 
York, 1907) ; United States President's Commis- 
sion on Bconomy and Efficiency (Washington, 
1912). See Finance ; Tax and Taxation; 
Debt, Public. 

BttDIlSrGER, bij'ding-gr, NIax (1828-1902). 
A German historian, born at Cassel and educated 
at the universities of Marburg, Bonn, and Ber- 
lin. He was professor of history at Zurich from 
1861 to 1872 and at Vienna from 1872 to 1899. 
The scope of his researches is suggested by the 
following titles of some of his books: Osterreich- 
ische GescMchte his ^um Ausgange des drcizehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts (1858); Untersuchungen zur 
romischen Kaisergeschichte (3 vols., 1868-70) ; 
Ein Buck ungarischer Oeschichte{Z vols., 1870) ; 
Universalhistorie im Altertum (1896) ; Die Uni - . 
versalMstorie im Mittelalter ( 1898 ) . 

BtiDOS-HEQY, bi/desh-hSdy or Budas- 
BEEG (Hung. BiXd'ds, stinking, referring to the 
sulphurous exhalations, and hegy, mountain). 
A volcanic mountain belonging to the Carpa- 
thian system, situated near the southeastern 
border of Transylvania, in lat. 46° 12' N. and 
long. 25° 40' E. It is quite isolated and steep- 
sided, densely wooded on the lower slopes, and has 
an elevation of about 3300 feet. It has numer- 
ous caverns that emit sulphurous exhalations, 
aind from its base issue strong sulphur springs. 

BITDRTO, bdb-drdbn', or BXTDBITM:, b<5b- 
dr(5bm. A seaport town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the vilayet of Smyrna, finely situated on the 
north shore of the Gulf of Cos, about 90 miles 
south of Smyrna (Map: Turkey in Asia, B 4). 
It' occupies the site of the ancient Halicarnassus, 
and the massive remains of the old city, which 
was *'the largest and strongest in all Caria,” 
bear witness to, its former maraificcnce. A 
fortress, built by the Knights of Rhodes in 1402, 
occupies a projecting rock on the eastern side 
of the harbor, which is shallow but well shel- 
tered. Pop. estimated at 6000. 

BTJDWEIS, bWvis (Cz^h Bud^Jovice, the 
district of hut villages, from Ger. Bude^ Slav. 
biAda, Bng. hoqth), A town of the Austrian 
Crownland of Bohemia, situated on the Moldau 
at its junction with the Maltsch, 1235 feet above 
sea level, and about 77i piles south of Prague 
(Map: Austria-Hungary, D 2), Its most note- 
worthy buildings are the cathedral, with a de- 
tached bell tower ; the old and the new Rathaus ; 
the Gothic church of St. Mary, and the bishop’s 
palace.^ The town’s affairs arc administered by 
a municipal council of 36 members and it owns 
its water supply and gas works. In its educa- 
tional institutions instruction is given in both 
the Bohemian and German tongues. Its in- 
dustry consists of manufactures of earthenware, 
porcelain, majolica, lead pencils, sugar, chemi- 
cals, matches, paper, machinery, bricks, tiles, 
beer, and spirits. Being a railroad junction and 
a river port, Budweis is the trade centre of 
south Bohemia. The chief artich^a of com- 
merce are corn, timber, lignite, salt, industrial 
products, and beer. In the neighborhood of 
the to\vn stands the fine castle of Prauenberg, 
belonging to Prince Schwarzanberg. The town 
has a comparatively high death rate, which ex- 
ceeds 25 per 1000. Pop., 1800, 24.500; 19 


45,137, mostly Czechs. Budweis was founded in 
1265 by King Ottokar II. After the Thirty 
Years’ War it received many privileges and be- 
came in 1783 the capital of an episcopal see. 

BHD WORM. See Bollworm. 

BH^EL, Samuel (1815-91). An American 
clergyman, born in Troy, N. Y. He graduated 
at Williams College in 1833 and at the General 
Theological Seminary (NT. Y.) in 1837, and was 
rector in Marshall, Mich., Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., Cumberland, Md., Poughkeepsie, N. Yh, 
and New York City. Subsequently he was pro- 
fessor successively of ’ ecclesiastical history and 
of divinity at the Seabury Divinity School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., and from 1871 to 1888 professor of 
systematic divinity and dogmatic theology^ at 
the General Theological Seininaiy. His publica- 
tions include: The AposloUo Bystem of the 
Church Defended (1844) ; The Eucharistic Pres- 
ence^ Bacrifice, and Adoration ( 1874) ; A Treatise 
of Dogmatic Theology (1890), 

BHELL, Don Carlos (1818-98). An Ameri- 
can soldier, prominent on the Federal side in 
the Civil War. Tie was born near Marietta, 
Ohio, within the limits of the present Lowell, 
and graduated at West Point in 1841. Duritig 
the Mexican War he served under Gem'ral 
Taylor and under General Scott, and for his 
gallantry at Churubuaco, where he was severedy 
wounded, was brevetted major. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was appointed brigadier gtm- 
oral of volunteers. He assisted for two months 
in organizing the army at Washington, and in 
November replaced Gen. W. T, Sherman in com- 
mand of the Department of the Ohio. Ho occu- 
pied Bowling Green, Ky., on Feb. 14, 1862, and, 
advancing into Tennessee, took posst^sion 
Nashville on February 25. On March 21 he 
was raised to the rank of major general of vol- 
unteers, his department at the same time bt‘ing 
merged into tliat of the Mississippit then under 
the command of General Hallcck. On April 6*7 
he took a prominent part in the battle of Shiloh, 
bringing his fresh troops upon the field towards 
the close of the first (fay’s fighting, and on the 
following day helping to defimt the weakened 
Confederates. (See SniLOU, Battijb oik) On 
June 12 he assumed command of the Army of 
the Ohio and soon afterward was called upon to 
repel Bragg’s invasitm of ICentucky. After an 
exciting march he arrived first at Louisville on 
September 24, and then, turning upon tlu^ Con- 
federate army, forced it to retreat, ovi'rtof^ 
and crippled it at Ftmryvilk on Ociolicr B 
(see Peurvville, Battle oe), and purnmul It 
across th(* State, though, according to seme mili- 
tary critics, lus pursuit was marked by an un- 
fortunate lack of enterpriws and vigor.' On the 
24th he was repla(*(‘d by G(‘neral Eose<n*ans. and 
from November, 1862, to May, 1863, wan lM*fore 
a military commission appolntc^d to investigate 
his campaign in TmmcsMi'n and Kentucky. ’Hi is 
commission prcHcnt(Hl an adverse report, wiiich, 
howewer, has newer luam published in full. Bitell 
refused to acwpt any ftirther assignments 
active duty, though several were offi'ted hinn and 
on June 1, 18(J4, he nmigned fnnn the aervhsi. 
After the war he was president of the Green 
River Iron Works from 1865 to 1870 and served 
as United States pension agent at Lcniisville, 
from 1885 to 1880. For Bnell’s side of 
the controversy consult Biat4^nwnt of Major- 
Ceneral Buell in Metnow of tho Bmdcfwo beforo 
the Military Commmum ApjmitUod by tho {far 
Dopart7mnt, Consult also Fry, Opera4km of 
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the Army vender Buell (Kew York, 1884) ; 
Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
Campaigns in Kentucky cmd Tennessee (Boston, 
1908); also their Papers, voL viii, p. 99 ff. 
(Boston, 1910). 

BUEHA VISTA, bwa^n^i, v§s'tfl. (Sp. good 
view). A small settlement in Mesdlco on the 
San Juan, a tributary of the Rio Grande, 7 miles 
south of Saltillo. Here, on Peb, 22 and 23, 1847, 
during the war between the United States and 
Mexico, about 4800 Americans under General 
Taylor defeated fully 20,000 Mexicans under 
Gen. Santa Anna in the most brilliant battle of 
the war. The Americans, having taken up a 
position of great strength on the 21st, stood on 
the defensive and awaited Santa Anna’s attack. 
On the afternoon of the 22d the Mexicans b^n 
the battle, though the main attack was made on 
the 2Sd, the conflict continuing with slight inter- 
mission throughout the day, and the troops on 
each side fighting with the utmost gallantry. 
The American artillery was served with remark- 
able efficiency, and Santa Anna’s attacks were 
uniformly repulsed, so that early on the 24th he 
was compelled to retreat. The Americans lost 
746 in lulled and wounded, the Mexicans fully 
2000, The battle virtually closed the campaign 
in the north, and, by weakening and detaining 
Santa Anna, contributed to the successes of Gen- 
eral Scott in the south. An incident during 
the battle furnished the theme of Whittier’s 
poem, “The Angels of Buena Vista.” Consults 
J. H. Carleton, The Battle of Buena Vista (Kew 
Y^ork, 1848) ; H. H. Bancroft, History of Memoo, 
vol. V (San Francisco, 1886); 0. 0. Howard, 
General Taylor (New York, 1892) j Wiloox; His- 
tory of the Meaioan War (Washington, 1892) ; 
Hitohcock, editor, Deoiswe Battles of Ainerioa 
(New York, 1909). * ‘ . 

BXTEKA VISTA. A city in central Virginia, 
40 miles north by west of Lynchburg, on the 
North River, and on the Norfolk and Western 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio railroads (Map: 
Virginia, B 4). It is the shat of the Southern 
Seminary, for girls/ and has foundricEf and manii- 
faAatories of ' pulp, fertilizers, and leather. The 
water works are dwned by the municipality. 
Pop., 1890, 1044; 1900, 2888; 1910, 3246. 

^ BXTHNA VISTA, San Jos3ft pE. See Sait Josfi 

DE' BOTKAVISTA. 

'BVBN AYRE, bVUti Vrft, or BONAIRE (SJ). 
Vum, ‘ Ft. ton, fair, good -f Sp. ayre, Fr. air, 
long. o^r). One of the West Indian islands, be- 
longing to the Butch, situated in lat. 12® 2' N. 
and long. 68® 22' W.; 30 miles oast of Curaqao 
(Mapi* West Indies, E 4). Tlie chief products 
are timber and cattle. It has an area of 96 
square miles and a population of (1910) 6383. 

BUENOS AIRES, bwfl'nds I'rfis or bynfis 
a'rtz (Sp. good air; see BuEN Aybe). The 
largest and most important province of Argen- 
tina, on the eastern coast, bounded by the 
river Parana and the provinces of Safita F6 
and COrdoba on the north, by the Atlantic on 
the east and south, and by the Province of 
OOrdoba and the territories of Pampa Central 
and Rio Negro on the west (Map: Argentina, 
E 11). The area is stated at 806,121 square 
kilometers (117,807 square miles). Excepting 
the soutluyrn part, which is crossed by two low 
mountain chains, the province consists of an 
extensive plain, for the most part treeless, 
dotted with small lakes and intersected by 
short streams. The coasts are generally low 
and sandy, and only slightly indented, tibiough 


the southeastern part has several promontories; 
the best ports are .Bahia Blanca and La 
Plata. The chief rivers are the ParanA (with 
its estuary, the Rio de la Plata), which 
borders it on the northeast, and the Rio Salado. 
Numerous lakes and lagoons are connected by 
short streams, too shallow for navigation, but 
of considerable value for purposes of irrigation. 
The climate is healthful. The soil is very fertile 
and especially adapted to grazing and the grow- 
ing of cereals. The live-stock census of May, 
1908, returned 10,351,235 cattle, 2,619,963 horses, 
14,469 mules, 4344 asses, 34,604,072 sheep, 
11,336 goats, and 711,241 swine. During recent 
years the live-stock interests have shown a ten- 
dency to decline, due to the increased activity 
in agricultural pursuits. The cultivated area 
increased from 177,000 hectares in 1872 to 
1,395,129 in 1896 and 8,440,300 in 1910. In the 
latter year 2,328,810 hectares were under wheat, 
1,450,000 corn, 713,070 oats, 466,120 linseed, and 
about 2,000,000 alfalfa. The total cultivated 
area was more than one-third that of the entire 
country. The value of the province’s agricul- 
tural and live-stock production in 1912 is esti- 
mated at 413,639,758 pesos gold, as compared 
with 1,123,830,112 for the republic. The com- 
merce and shipping are naturally very extensive, 
both on account of the large volume of local 
products and from the fact that through its 
geographical position the province controls the 
foreign commerce of the republic. The chief 
exports are wool, beef, and other animal prod- 
ucts, and wheat and linseed. Of manufactured 
products very little is left for export, after 
domestic consumption. Railways, which con- 
nect the important centres, aggregated 4523 kilo- 
meters (2810 miles) in 1896 and 10,660 kilo* 
meters (6627 miles) in 1910. 

In its admihistration the province is Inde- 
pendent of ' the central government, not only in 
local affairs, but also in external financial 
trainsactions. The ^ecutive power is vested in 
a governor and vice governor, elected indirectly 
for three years. The le^slative power is ’exej> 
cised by a Congress consisting of a Chamber of 
Deputies of not more than 100 members, elected 
biennially, and a Senate of not more than 60 
members, elected triennially. Congress holds 
annual sessions from May 1 to August 31. The 
whole province is divided into four sections for 
judicial purposes, and there is a supreme court 
at La Plata. Administratively the province is 
composed of 100 districts, under the control of 
their chief municipalities. Capital, La Plata. 
Pop., 1881, 684,655; 1895, 921,108; 1905 (est.), 
1,892,208; Dec. 31, 1910 (est.), 1,921,183. These 
figures do not include the cily of Buenos Aires, 
which is not a part of the province. 

BUENOS AIRES. The capital of Argen- 
tina (Map: Argentina, F 10), on the south 
shore of the Rfo de la Plata, 176 miles from its 
mouth, and 126 miles west of Montevideo (lat. 
34® 36' 21” e., long. 68* 21' 33” W.). The river 
here is 30 miles wide, and the city is only 15 to 
25 feet above sea level, in a fiat plain, Buenos 
Aires enjoys a moderate temperature, which 
does not vary greatly (the average being 62.6® 
P.), and which usually ranges between 79® in 
January and February and 65® in July and 
August. Winds and rainstorms are frequent. 
The average annual rainfall is 84 inches. The 
area of the city, coextensive with the Federal 
District, is stated at 18,864 hectares (72.8 
square miles). It is regularly laid out, the 
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streets for the most part crossing at right angles. 
They are lighted by g^-s, petroleum, and elec- 
tricity, and compare favorablj!^ in appearance 
with those of large European cities. There are 
many beautiful thoroughfares, squares, and 
parks, the finest avenue being the Avenida de 
Mayo, 98.5 feet wide, notable for its elaborate 
public and business edifices. The Avenida Al- 
vear is conspicuous for its fine residences, and 
the suburban districts of Belgrano and Flores 
have many attractive country houses and gar- 
dens. The Plaza 25 de Mayo, over 1200 feet 
long and 640 feet wide, is surrounded by many 
handsome buildings, such as the episcopal palace, 
the cathedral, the hall of Congress, the exchange, 
the post office, the government palace, the palace 
of justice, the municipal building and depart- 
ment of police, and the Hotel Argentina. In the 
middle of the square stands a magnificent statue 
of Liberty upon a handsome column;^ and an 
equestrian statue of General Belgrano is erected 
before the government palace. At the northern 
end of the city is the Parque Tres de Febrero 
{3d of February), of 367 hectares, containing 
zoological gardens, an aquarium, lakes for boat- 
ing, etc. There are about 25 Roman Catholic 
cliurches and 4 Protestant churches besides the 
cathedral, a magnificent edifice (dating from 
1762) in the style of the Madeleine, Paris. The 
city has about "20 theatres, of which the most 
important is the Teatro de la Opera. There are 
also a race track, situated in the suburb of 
Palermo, and public places for games and 
athletic sports. 

Administration and Public Institutions. 
The executive power is exorcised by a mayor ap- 
pointed by the president of the republic. The 
city is divided into 14 sections, which elect the 
municipal council, and for the administration of 
justice into 20 districts, each with a justice of 
the peace. Numerous electric and horse tram- 
ways facilitate communication tliroughout the 
city. The length of tramway track is reported 
at 677 kilometers (421 miles). There are six 
terminal stations of railways connecting Buenos 
Aires with the north, south, and west, while nu- 
merous steamers run from here to Montevideo 
and towns along the Paranft and Uruguay rivers 
as far as the confines of Brazil. The city is con- 
nected with foreign countries by cable and has 
an extensive telegraph and telephone system. 

In the primary schools there were 126,542 
pupils at the end of 1911; in the five colleges 
for secondary education, 3287 students, and in 
the girls' high school, 316. There are various 
training, commercial, and special schools. The 
National University ranks among the fipest in 
South America (see Buenos Aibks, Univkssitt 
OF). There are two public libraries, a museum 
of natural history, with the famous Burmeister 
collection, and numerous scientific and literary 
societies and clubs. ITie newspaper’s and pen- 
odioalfl published in the city number more, than 
100, many of them being issued daily, in 
Spanisk (Sferman, Italian, French, or Eng- 
lish. There are upward of 20 hospitals and in- 
sane asylums, homes for foundlings and or- 
phans, and a shelter for imniigrantri, the last 
being aided by the state. The city also main- 
tains shelters for the night, a Pasteur institute^ 
and a crematory. There are 28 theatres and 
several circuses, race courses, etc. 

On account of the low situation of the city, 
i]npr(>v<Ml methods of drainage and hoxwo and 
street ch^anlng have been put into operation, the 


refuse collected being burned by the city. Water 
is supplied by the municipality, drawn from tne 
Plata north of the city and purified by filtra- 
tion. There is a well-organized system of police 
and fire protection. Formerly Buenos Aires was 
at a disadvantage because of the lack of a 
harbor, the Plata being so swift and shallow 
at this point that sailing vessels had to anchor 
14 miles down the river, the cargoes being trans- 
ported to the city in lighters. At present there 
is a large and complete system of basins along 
the water front, permitting vessels of 22 feet 
draught to dock within a short distance from the 
principal business portion of the city and to 
connect at the water's edge with the railroad 
terminals. 

Manufactures and Trade. In 1910 there 
were about 10,350 factories in the city, with a 
capital of 266,400,000 pesos (paper) and 118,315 
employees. The principal establishments pro- 
duce furniture, carriages, machinery, leather, 
shoes, hats, woven goods, tobacco, and liquors. 
Of the total Argentine foreign trade, about 60 per 
cent was credited to Buenos Aires in 1912, im- 
ports being $339,034,000 and exports $176,016,- 
000; Buenos Aires is thus the second port in 
America (New York being the first) and the 
eighth in the world. The most important ar- 
ticles of export are wool, sheep, and cattle 
products, as well as live stock, and notal)ly 
grain. Exports go chiefly to Kiiroix', i.h<»ugh the 
city has a large trade with the Unit(*d States. 
The over-sea tonnage entc'red and cleared in 1911 
was 11,192,241. The city has 25 discount banks 
and one mortgage bank. 

Bopudation. Buenos Aires is a conspicu- 
ously cosmopolitan city and shows a most notablo 
urban development. It is the largest city in 
the Southern HemispluTO and, after Paris, tlm 
largest Latin city in the world. At the begin- 
ning of the ninet<Kmth century its population was 
probably about 40,000; in 1852, about 76,000; 
in 1869 (the time of its first authentic census), 
177,767. In 1887 the suburbs of Belgrano and 
Flores, with some 28,000 inhabitants, were an- 
nexed, and the population of the enlargtri city 
numbered about 433,000. The national ccnsim 
of 1896 returned 603,854 inhabitants; the mu- 
nicipal census of 1904, 960,891, and the municipal 
census of Oct. 16, 1909, L231,098; the cHiiinate 
of April 1, 1913, 1,444,082. The 1909 census 
showed 662,364 Argentinians, 227,041 Italians, 
174,291 Spaniards, and 26,784 llrugwayans. 
Buonos Aires is an expenHiv<> city for residence, 
and the authorities ndvise. imnugrants to proci^d 
to the provinces. The death rate in 1910 was 
16.9. 

History. Buenos Aires has played an im- 
portant part in South American history. Three 
different attempts were made to (Httablish a 
colony on tho present site of the city* The first 
was made in 1635 by Don Pedro de Mendosa, 
who called the placo ('iudad do la Banttsima 
Trinidad y Puerto <lc Santa Marfa do Ihnuum 
Aires, after Our Lady the Virgin Mary gtaui 
airs or winds. Through luismanagcnifui, an well 
as the hostility of fhe nativ«‘s, iliia H»‘ttbuacnt 
proved a failure, and the colonists went up the 
river to Asuncion, which had also lanui founded 
by an expcnlition sent out l>y Mcndowi.. Tint h<‘c- 
ond attempt was made in 1542 by part of an 
exiw^dition that left Spain under the huidership 
of Clabi'za do Vaca. The sucitessful foundation 
of tho city was made in 1580 by duan de Olarsy, 
who was Governor of X^araguay. It ttuccessfully 
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resisted attempts of the French and Dutch to 
capture it during the seventeenth century, and 
in 1776 it became the capital of the new vice- 
royalty of the Rio de la Plata or Buenos Aires. 
After driving out the English, who had taken 
the city by surprise, in 1806, the inhabitants re- 
pelled another attack in the following year. 
On May 25, 1810, a great armed assembly met 
here and formed a provisional junta to replace 
the viceroy. The acts of the junta were issued 
in the name of Ferdinand VII, but the action 
was revolutionary, and the Argentines have al- 
ways considered May 25 as the birthday of 
their independence. On July 9, 1816, the revo- 
lutionary congress (which had convened at 
Tucumdn in the preceding March) formally de- 
clared the separation of the United Provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata, and July 9 is celebrated as 
a second national holiday. The port was 
blockaded by the French and English in 1846. 
After the struggle between Rosas and Urquiza 
in 1851, Buenos Aires seceded from the republic, 
and till 1869 formed, with the surrounding 
province, a separate state. Since that time the 
city has been part of the confederation and, by 
a decree of 1880, was declared to be federal 
property and the capital of the nation. It was 
tlius entirely dividtid from the province bearing 
its name. In 1871- the city suffered a terrible 
epidemic of yellow f<^ver. 

Consult: T. A. Turner, Argentine and the 
Argentines (New York, 1892) ; Bureau of the 
American Rop\iblics, Handbook of Argentine 
Republic, Bulletin 67 (Washington, 1892); 
Anuario cstadiatico de la ciudad de Buenos 
Aires; Curtis, ^‘Buenos Ayres,” in The Ohau- 
tauquan, vol. xxix (Meadville, Pa., 1899); 
Buenos Aires, Estadistioa MunieipaX, Ofioina 
de, general census of the population, buildings, 
trade, and industry of the city, 3 vols. (Buenos 
Aires, 1910) ; Saldias, Buenos Aires en el cen- 
tenario de la revoVuoidn de Mayo, lSlO-1910 
(La Plata, 1010). 

BUENOS AIBES, Univeksity of {Umver- 
sidad Naoional de Buenos Aires). The largest 
educational institution in South America, 
founded in 1821 by consolidating several strug- 
gling educational institutions. The new founda- 
tion was charged, like the Napoleonic founda- 
tions in France, with the administration of all 
ojflRcial instruction — elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate. It has about 4050 students and a 
library of 97,000 volumes. Its faculties include 
law and social science, medicine, mathematics, 
natural science, philosophy, and lottos. 

BUEABIK, b<56'f6.-rek'. See Botjffabik. 

BUEE, b<5bf, Heinbioh (1805-78). A Ger- 
man physicist and chemist. He was born at 
B’idelheim, near Frankfort, and studied at the 
universities of Gottingen and Giessen (under 
Liebig) , and with Gay-Lussac in Paris, He was 
for many years professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen. His principal works are the 
following: Versuoh cincs Lehrbuchs dor BtUMo- 
metrio (1829; 2d ed., 1841); Qrundzilge des 
ohemiaohen Toils der 'Naturlehre (1832); Grwn- 
driss dor Empcrimentalphysik (1863) ; heJvrbuch 
dor physikalisohcn und theoretischen Ohemie, in 
collaboration -with Kopp and Zamminer, as vol. 
i of Otto’s well-known Lehrbuoh der Chemie 
(3d ed., 1885). He was associated with Liebig 
in founding (1847) the celebrated Jahresherioht 
Hher die Fortsohritte dor Chemie. 

BUEEALMACOO, b<5b'ffl,l-mi!k'k6, Buowa- 
moo (c. 1300-50). The adopted name of a Flor- 


entine painter baptized Buonanico. He is men- 
tioned in Boccaccio’s Decamerone and Sacchetti’s 
Eovelle, but xmtil 1910, when his frescoes of the 
"Passion” in the Badia of Florence were uncov- 
ered, and his biography written by Peleo Baeci, 
there was no reliable information concerning 
him, and he has even been considered a mythical 
figure. Sacchetti calls him a pupil and assistant 
of Andrea Tafi. Unfortunately almost all his 
work has been destroyed. The frescoes in the 
eSmpo Santo of Pisa, in San Petronio, Bologna, 
and in San Francesco, Assisi, which were attrib- 
uted to him by Vasari, have been proved the 
handiwork of later artists. The frescoes in the 
Badia of Florence, though much damaged, show 
Buffalmacco as an artist of singular originality 
and power, far superior to any of his contem- 
poraries, except Giotto (q.v.), from whose in- 
fluence he held aloof. Consult Bacci, in BoUet- 
tino arte (Rome, 1911), 

BUEEALO (Sp. bdfalo, ML. lufalus, Lat. 
hubalus, wild ox, from Gk. /8oi5)3oXos, boubalos, 
a species of African antelope). Properly, an ox 
of the restricted bovine genus Bubalus, and spe- 
cifically Bubalus huffelus, or Bos bubalus, of 
India. The word, however, has been broadly 
applied not only to many heavy oxen, such as 
those of Africa, and to the American bison (see 
Bison ) , but also to certain large antelopes ( see 
Bxjbalis, to which, perhaps, it originally be- 
longed), and to other large ruminants; thus the 
city of Buffalo, N. Y., probably derives its 
name through a misnomer by early wanderers 
of the wapiti. The buffaloes proper form a 
group of oxen "chiefly characterized by their 
more or less flattened and angulated horns, 
which incline upward and backward, with an in- 
ward curve towards their tips, and are placed be- 
fore the . . . vertex of the skull.” The type is 
the Indian or Wateb Buffalo, of which small 
wild herds still exist in many parts of India, 
the finest belonging to Assam and Burma. This 
animal, called by the natives "amee” (Hind, 
masc. ama, fem. arni), is the largest of wild 
cattle, standing 6 feet high at the withers, and 
having a spread of horns, sometimes exceeding 
6 feet. It is bluish black, nearly hairless, and 
frequents swampy jungles, where it is regarded 
as exceedingly dangerous, as it will charge a 
man entirely unprovoked and when perhaps its 
presence is unsuspected. A band forming a cir- 
cle, with lowered heads, around the cows and 
calves defy the bear or tiger, and a lone bull 
has been known to vanquish a tiger in single 
combat; combats between them have been a fa- 
vorite sport among Indian princes. This buffalo 
has long been domesticated, first on the Indian 
plains, whence it was carried elsewhere in pre- 
historic. times. It is highly valued in Malaya, 
China, and Japan, especiallv where rice is cul- 
tivated, and the carabao of the Philippines is 
only a variety of it. It reached Egypt very long 
ago, but subsequently to the era of the monu- 
ments and picture writings; and it has gone far 
up the Nile, and will probably be carried much 
farther into the swampy region now opening to 
civilization, because of its usefulness in soft, 
wet lands, and its fondness for coarse aquatic 
vegetation in preference to dry and more costly 
forage. It has long been used, also, in the Niger 
valley. It was introduced into Italy later than 
Roman times and thrives in the Pontine 
marshes on the pestilential Maremma; and it 

S lays an important part in western Asia, Tur- 
ey, Hungary, and southeastern Spain. "The 
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buffalo loves mud and moist ground,” says Hor- 
naday {Two Tears in the Jungle) ^ ‘'and nature 
has provided these broad splay feet^ to prevent 
the animal from sinking too deeply in the mud. 
He carries his head precisely like a camel, low 
down, with nose thrust far forward . . . and to 
look at the whole head one would say that the 
beast was created with especial reference to 
running rapidly through very thick brush.” It 
is said to be far more powerful than the ox and 
capable of dragging or carrying a far heavier 
load. The female yields a much greater quantity 
of milk than a cow, and of excellent quality, from 
which the ghee or semifluid butter of India is 
made. The hide is greatly valued for its strength 
and durability, but the flesh is very inferior to 
that of the ox. See Cattle. 

The African Buffaloes are of two species; 
the South Airican or Cape Buffalo {Buhalus, or 
BoSy cafer ) , which also extends northeasterly to 
Abyssinia; and the West African species {Bu-- 
haluSf or Bos, pumilus). These may be separa- 
ble into several distinct species or varieties. 
The typical and well-known South African buf- 
falo is nearly the equal in size of the Indian one, 
and like it has a bluish-black hide, in old age 
ahnost completely hairless. Its horns, however, 
are somewhat shorter and spread sideways with 
up -curved ends from the forehead, where the 
bases nearly meet in a broadly flattened expanse, 
making a rough buckler of horn. They frequent 
marshes and rivers, wading about in the water 
most of the time and eating tho aquatic vegeta- 
tion. Formerly tlioy gathered in largo herds, 
but now are rarely seen except in small bands, 
and they have disappeared entirely from all the 
settled regions. Their scent is remarkably keen, 
and they are warned of the approach of a dis- 
turber by the birds (see Buffalo Birtd), which 
remain near them and are vigilant. They are 
justly regarded as exceedingly dangerous by 
sportsmen, sihoe when wounded they will charge 
with extreme speed and ferocity. They are, how- 
ever, overcome by lions and leopards and some- 
times pulled down by crocodiles or chased to ex- 
haustion by packs of wild dogs. This animal 
hsu3 not been tamed or domesticated, but its hide 
is much valued for its thickness and strength. 

The West African species is smaller, has 
shorter and leas massive horns, and is ruddy 
brown or yellowish in color. Its habits seem to 
be similar to those of the more southern species, 
and it is widely distributed in Central Africa. 
The zamouse of Sierra Leone is typical of this 
species. The small wild ox of the Celebes is a 
near relative of the buffaloes. See Anoa; Ban- 
TBNO; Bison; Gaub; YaK; Kxtinot ANIMALe. 

BtJPPAIiO (named from Buffalo Creek). 
Tho county seat of Brio Co., N. Y., one. of the 
most important eomniorcial ports of the Great 
Lakes, and, next to Iv’ow York, the largest city 
in the State (Map: New York, B 3). It is at 
the (lastern end of Lake Friei at the head of the 
Niagara River, 20 miles above Niagara Falls, 
640 miles east of Chicago, 207 niih's went Of 
Albany, and 410 miles by rail northwest of New 
York. 

DeBoription. The city oe(Mipi('8 an area of 
42 square miles;' It is situat(‘(l 011 ground rising 
gradually from tho lake to an <'xtended plain at 
an elevation of 60 feet (altitude 000 f<H‘t above 
sea level). The streets generally are broad. 
As a rule, they cross eac.h other at right angles 
and are beautifully shaded and well i)aved, con- 
siderably iMor(‘. than half (;i70.5 miles) of the 


total street mileage being paved and about two- 
thirds of this distance (240.8 miles) with as- 
phalt. Main Street, the principal business thor- 
oughfare, runs northerly from the lake front. 
N^r Lafayette Square, Niagara Street, the main 
road to Tonawanda, starts from Main Street on 
a diagonal line. This is the centre of the busi- 
ness district. Here are the large office build- 
ings, including many tall, steel-framed struc- 
tures. The residential sections of Buffalo arc 
marked by the large proportion of detached 
houses owned by the occupants. In the fashion- 
able district the principal avenues are Delaware 
Avenue, Summer, Ferry and North streets, and 
Lincoln Parkway; here the houses are sur- 
rounded by ample lawns and trees and shrubs, 
which give this section of the city the pictur- 
esque appearance of a suburb. The same fea- 
tures of domestic architecture are carri<‘d out 
in the newly developed sections of the North 
Side. Many handsome buildings adorn tlu‘ (dty; 
among these mention may be made of the United 
States Government Building, which cost aiiout 
$2,000,000; the city and county hall, of granite, 
with a tower 245 feet high; the Marine Bank 
Building; the New York Telephone Building; the 
Electric Building; the State Normal School; tho 
Technical, Hutchinson, South Side, and Masten 
Park high schools (the latteV being rebuilt aft(»r 
a fire) ; the Seventy-fourth and Sixty -fifth Regi- 
ment armories; Music Hall;^ Merchants* Kx- 
change; Masonic Temple; Albright Art Gallery; 
Y, M. 0. A. Building; Fitch Institute; General 
Hospital; Children's Hospital; Homeopathic 
Hospital; State Insane Asylum; the Eric County 
Penitentiary; Buffalo Library; Grosvenor Li- 
brary; the Roman Catholic and IVotewtant Epis- 
copal cathedrals; Chamber of (-ommerce Build- 
ing; the Erie County Savings Bank; Buffalo 
Savings Bank; Mutual Life and Prudential 
buildings; tho D. S. Morgan Building; and EUI- 
cott Square, tho last named covering an entire 
block, and said to bo one of tho largest office 
buildings in the world. 

Buffalo has 11 discount banks, 6 savings banks 
and 3 trust <‘ompaiii('s, the largest discount bank 
(the Marine National) having capital and sur- 
plus of $10,000,1)00. 

The Buffalo strec‘t railways ' were among tho 
Arst to adopt electric traction and the sysit^m of 
free transfers. Numerous lines, the entire sys- 
tem covering 220.3 miles, furnish tratislt to tvH 
sections of the city and also to mdghlxn'Ing 
towns. An abundant water supply is (hTiv«’d 
from tho lake ^nd distributed by of <lu 

plicato pumping stations, through 5r»r, mili«s of 
vmtor mnins; and tim sewerauy system, etwn- 
prising 623 miles of mnliis, not onlv eov(*rs th(» 
whole city, but has a birg(» outfall w'wer dis- 
charging into the swift eurnmt of Niagara River. 

The park s^'^stem of Buffalo includes over 1200 
acres and consists of a clialn of parks and park- 
ways ni'arly encircling the city, and (»mbrmM'H a 
Forestry Bureau. I’he prirndpal plots are the 
Front, of 45 sicres, wlxTc the waters <»f the htk<» 
form thcmiscdvcs info tiu* Niagara, and north tif 
which i« Fort Rorter, a small military post; 
an odjat^ent stretch of water-front property, 
partly suhmcrgt^d and sev<‘rnl in i^xteiit, 

for recreation piers and municipal docks; tho 
Delaware Park, of 365 neres, atljoJning which 
arc the Htatt^ limam* Hospital grounds, of 200 
acr<»«, an<l Forest I^awn Cenieti^ry, of 230 acres; 
Humboldt Park, tmduding about 56 a<tres, and 
tUriHj largo parka in the couth; Rtony Point, 
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on the lake shore; South Park; and Cazenovia 
Park. Besides these, and the connecting park 
boulevards and circles, there are minor spaces 
aggregating about 60 acres. The principal pub- 
lic monuments are the Soldiers’ aud Sailors’ 
in Lafayette Square, the McKinley in' Niagara 
Square, and those to Bed Jacket and President 
Fillmore in Forest Lawn Cemetery. 

Institutions. Besides its many churches of 
all denominations, and a large variety of chari- 
table institutions, Buffalo is noted as the home 
of the first Charity Organization Society in the 
country, (founded in 1877). Its new home on 
Franklin Street, made possible by a substantial 
bequest in the will of the late Mayor James 
Noble Adam, is the headquarters for a large 
amount of philanthropic work, prominent among 
which is the orSohe, or day nursery for children 
whose mothers are at work, with its kinder- 
garten and training school for nursery maids. 
Among other philanthropic institutions may be 
mentioned the Orphan Asylum, Home for the 
Friendless, St. Vincent’s and St. Joseph’s* (Ro- 
man Catholic) orphanages, State Insane Asylum, 
Buffalo General Hospital, Municipal Hospital, 
Church Home for Aged Women, St. John’s Or- 
phan Home, . St. Mary’s Asylum for Widows and 
Foundlings, St. Mary’s Institution for Leaf 
Mutes, Ingleside Home for Erring Women, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and J. N. Adam Memorial 
Hospital at near-by Perrysburg, an institution 
for citizens suffering from incipient tuberculosis. 

Educational institutions are numerous and 
©ffioient, one-fifth of the annual tax leyy being 
allotted to the educational department of the 
city. In addition to the p'qblic schools, which 
include five high schools, vocational schools, a 
training schpol fpr teachers, ^and many kinder- 
gartens, there are a State Normal School, the 
Lnivorsity of Buffalo, St. Joseph’s and Canis- 
ins’ , colleges (Roman Catholic), the German 
Martin Luther Seminary (Evangelical Luth- 
eran), Academy of the Sacred Heart, Holy An- 
gels’ Academy? etc. Two municipal libraries, 
aggregating abput B80,000 volumes, are supple- 
mented by school and collegiate, and Historical 
Society, . Society of Natural Sciences, . Law 
(Kighth Judicial Listrict), Erie. Railroad, Ger- 
man Young Men’s Association, Lutheran Young 
Men’s Association, Merchants’ Exchange, and 
y. M. C. A. libraries. The Buffalo Library Build- 
ing is occupied also by the Fine Arts Academy 
and the Society of Natural Sciences, both of 
which have interesting collections illustrating 
many subjects in their particular lines. 

Commerce and Industry. Buffalo is one of 
the most marked of large American cities in its 
recent development, and owes its prosperity to 
commerce. Situated at the eastern end of the 
Great Lakes, where the vast inland commerce is 
transhipped by rail and canal to the seaboard, 
it occupies a strategic position commercially. 
Originally the only harbor was in the shallow 
water of Buffalo Creek. The United States gov- 
ernment has constructed a series of breakwaters, 
one being 5 miles long (one of the longest in the 
world ) , forming both an inner and outer harbor. 
The State has constructed Erie Basin, at the ter- 
minus of the 15ric Canal, and tbe city has deep- 
ened Buffalo Creek and constructed a ship canal 
to increase the wharf facilities. ' There is now 
a wharf frontage of 10 miles, with ample room 
for further extensions along Niagara River and 
along the lake. The government has also im- 
proved what is known as the Black Rock har- 


bor, building an immense lock there for the ben- 
efit of boats to and from the Tonawandas down 
Niagara River. Altogether the Federal expendi- 
tures for harbor work amount to $7,500,000. 

Thirteen steamship lines make Btuffalo their 
terminus; innumerable independent vessels ply 
to the chief ports on the Great Lakes, and there 
are several ferries to the Canada, side, besides 
the International Bridge, completed at ' a cost 
of $1,500,000. The city is connected with the 
tidewaters of the Hudson by the Erie Canal, and 
with ports on Lake Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence River by the Welland Canal, and is also 
the terminus or connecting point of a score of 
railroads. Among them are the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern; Michigan Central; Grand 
Trunk; New York Central; West Shore; Lacka- 
wanna; Wabash; Pennsylvania; Lehigh Valley; 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh; and New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis. A belt-line rail- 
road encircles the city, affording valuable facili- 
ties for intercommunication. 

The commerce of Buffalo by these various 
means of transportation is very great. With a 
season of only about 246 days in the year, Buf- 
falo ranks with the leading American and Euro- 
pean ports in extent of traffic. In 1911 there 
were 3875 vessels cleared Buffalo harbor with a 
tonnage of 6,894,359 tons, and 3325 arrived with 
a tonnage of 6,862,798. The canal receipts in the 
same year were 579,646 tons, valued at $12,965,- 
609; shipments, 711,403 tons, valued at $13,- 
985,237. The 1912 grain receipts at Buffalo 
harbor were: wheat, 108,225,504 bushels; corn, 
12,750,260 bushels; oats, 10,580,160 bushels; 
barley, .12,176,926 bushels;, rye, 1,250,215 bush- 
^Js; total, including more than 7,600,000 barrels 
of flour, 197,717,134 bushels. ‘ The immense 
Quantity of fiour and grain niove4 from the 
Western States to the seaboard .opustitutes the 
most important feature of its cpmmerce; but 
live stock, lumber, and coal, iron ore, and fish, 
also, are of importance, the citv’s handling of 
wheat, flour, and coal, indeed, being the most 
extensive of any city in the world. Some part 
of the lumber and iron ore which arrive at this 
end of Lake Erie is received at Tonawanda 
(q.v.), a suburb to the north, on Niagara River, 
but Buffalo receives . large quantities of each. 
Over 15,000,000 pounds of fish are received an- 
nualljr, mainly from Georgian Bay, and are 
distributed as far east as Boston and as far 
west as Denver, The horse market and sheep 
market of Buffalo are among the largest in the 
United States and in the trade in cattle and 
hpgs Buffalo is also among the leading Ameri- 
can cities. The material facilities for handling 
this enormous tra£5c form a most important fea- 
ture of Buffalo. The first grain elevator in the 
world was built in Buffalo in 1843, and now 
there are more than a score of elevators, trans- 
fer towers, and floating elevators. These repre- 
sent an investment of over $13,000,000, can 
handle in one day 6,000,000 bushels of grain, 
and store at one time 22,000,000 bushels. The 
coal docks have a capacity^ of 29,000 tons a day, 
and on the eastern outskirts of the city are the 
enormous coal-stocking trestles, in which the 
railway companies keep their accumulated sup- 
ply. The coal trestle of the Lackawanna Bau- 
road is one of the largest in the county, being 
about a mile in length. In East Buffalo are 
the railroad stockyards, 75 acres in extent, af- 
fording transfer facilities for through freight, 
and sfidesyards for the local supply of live stock. 
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In addition to vast commercial activities, 
Buffalo’s manufacturing interests are extensive 
and varied, the city’s industries including about 
58 per cent of all the different industries listed 
by the United States Census Bureau. In the 
production of foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, including stoves, nails, etc., and agricul- 
tural implements, the city ranks among the 
foremost, while it leads the world as a linseed- 
oil market; is one of the greatest copper and 
brass producing cities, and in the suburb of 
Lackawanna is the largest and most complete 
individual steel plant in the world, that of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company. Other in- 
dustries are slaughtering ^and^ meat packing, 
refining petroleum, and shipbuilding; clothing, 
•flouring and grist-mill products, brick, stone, 
lime, and stucco, malt and distilled liquors, 
soap and candles, starch, furniture, and tobacco 
and cigars are extensively produced. Besides 
these there are immense establishments manufac- 
turing automobiles, saddlery and harness, cars, 
awnings, tents, sails, willow ware, carriages, 
wagons, cutlery, patent medicines, surgical ap- 
pliances, etc. Power from Niagara Palls (q.v.) 
is used in Buffalo to a large extent, and the 
cheap and abundant supply from this source 
justifies tile existence of 3000 manufacturing in- 
dustries, employing 70,000 skilled workers. 

The receipts for 1013 of the Buffalo post 
office amounted to $2,217,394. There were more 
than 1,500,000 money-order transactions at the 
main office, amounting to $26,805,043. 

Government, Municipal pbependitures, etc. 
The government is vested in a mayor, elected 
every four years; a bicameral city council; and 
administrative departments, of which the health, 
fire, police, civil service, and park boards are 
appointed by the mayor; the city clerk, elected 
by the council; and all other municipal olTleials 
chosen by popular \ote. The total nunibor of 
city employees is about 6000. The per capita 
debt in 1912 was $67.61; cost of government, 
$31.68; receipts from revenue, $28.23, all less 
than the general average of the United States 
and less than the average of cities of the same 
population group. 

Buffalo spends annually, in maintenance and 
operation, about $9,000,000, the main items of 
expense being about $1,876,000 for schools, 
$650,000 for interest on debt, $941,000 for the 
police department, $907,000 for the fire depart- 
ment, $282,000 for parka and gardens, $180,000 
for street cleaning and sprinkling, $371,000 for 
the water works, nearly as much for municipal 
lighting, $155,000 for charitable institutions, 
$220,000 for garbage removal, $100,000 for li- 
braries. The water works, which were built in 
1868 at a total cost of over $9,100,000, are 
owned and op<'rated by the city, the entire 
water-works system now including about 656 
miles of mains. During recent years great 
municipal activity has been displayed in the 
imi)rovcm(mt of the wator-HH]>i)lv service Which, 
with recent additions, represents an outlay of 
more than $12,000,000; in the laying of asphalt 
pavements; in the construction of natural-gas 
mains, facilitating the substitution of this fuel 
for coal; in the removal, in the business dis- 
trict, of overhead telephone and telegraph wires 
to subways, in which are carried also the fire- 
alarm and police wires of the city; in the es- 
tablishment of the great public library (1897) 
and of mtmhdpal baths; and in harbor improve- 
ments supphMmmtod by government expenditure. 


ii6 

A playground commission has control of nine 
playgrounds in different parts of the city. The 
city has entered also into a plan to abolish rail- 
road grade cossiiigs, mostly at the expense of 
the railroads. The city also has a '^I’erniinal 
Commission, authorized to deal with the railroad 
companies in the construction of freight and 
passenger terminals. Contracts have been made 
with the Lackawanna and the I^high Valley 
railroad companies providing for improved ter- 
minal facilities, including Tiandaome new sta- 
tions. Negotiations are in progress with the New 
York Central and other i*ail roads. Buffalo lias 
a bonded debt of over $26,000,000, and the as- 
sessed valuation of property (real and personal) 
amounts to nearly $332,700,000. 

Population. Buffalo is one of America s 
most rapidly growing eities, as is shown by the 
following census figures: LS20, 2005; 1840, 18,- 
213; 1860, 81,129; 1880, 155,134; 1800, 255,664; 
1900, 31)2,387; 1910, 423,715. During the decade 
1890-J000 it rose in rank from eleventh to 
eighth place among the cities of tin* United 
States. The foreign born in 1000 numbercKi 
104,000, and the native bom of foreign parents 
numbered 160,000. The (hTnuum constituttMi 
over two-fifths of the t<>tal foreign born, the 
principal other natitmalities riqiri'senied being 
the Canadian, Irish, Poles, Italians, and ICngllsh. 
More than 50 per cent of Buffalo’s iiopulathm 
is of foreign parimtago, Th<^ city’H birth rate 
for 1912 was 26.05 per 1000 of population, and 
its death rate was 14.07, including all deaths 
occurring in the city, whether t)f Inhabitants ot 
otherwise. 

History. In 1679 La Halle visited this local- 
ity, and built near the. pri'smit city the first ship 
that was navigaUnl on Lake KriO'— a little 
of only 60 tons, called the Griffin, In 1792 there 
was onlv one settler hens a tra(l('r named Win- 
ney, and in 1795, according to the French trav- 
eler, Lianeourt, there was <mly amall colU^c- 
tion of four or five houses.” tn 1792-93 the 
Holland Land Com jinny, so called, bought a 
largo tract of land in thm vicinity, wliieh dur- 
ing 1798-1803 was laid oxtt into townships by 
Joseph KlUeott. Influenced hy Kllieott, c<»m- 
monly called the ^‘founder of liuffalo,” the pro- 
prietors decided, in 1801, to establish a town. 
(New Amsterdam) at the mouth of Buffalo 
Crook, and in 1803-04 a village was laid out 
under KllicotVs supervision. Though legally 
Now Amster<lam, thm new vlllagi^ mwm came to 
ho called Buffalo, probably from the immense 
herds of bison which had formerly fn'iiueiitin! 
tho salt licks several miles away, and in 18 lo 
the township of Buffalo, with liniitH including 
tho present city, was Incorporatetl. In iBll the 
first m.‘wsj)aper, the Buffalo wan pub- 

lished, and in 1818 tlie first sti^amlvoat, Walk- 
fn-f /is- Water, was built. On Dec* 29, 1813, 
a British and Indian force of 1200 men, under 
General Hiall, captured Buffalo, ami on the 30th 
and January 1st almost <‘nmn|<drly destroyiHl 
it by fire. In 1815 It was rebuilt, hut its growth 
was very slow until after the completion of the 
Erie Canal in 1825, when It became a distributing 
centre Ijotween the Kast and the W^^st* In 1832, 
with a populaf.ion <»f I5,(»00, It became a city, 
and since 1867 it has hmi noted for Its manu- 
fa(;tures and commere<». Tn 18.53 Black Uo<*k, 
which for many y«‘ars was Btilfalo’s great rival, 
was brought within the tufy limits* Buffalo was 
the home for a time of Millard Fillmore and 
Grover Cleveland, tlie latti^r s<*rving as mayor 
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in 1882. In 1901 (May 1 to November 1) the 
Pan-American Exposition was held at Biiffalo. 
At this exhibition occurred the assassination of 
President McKinley, on Friday, Sept. 6, 1901. 
See Pan-American Exposition. 

Consult: Smith, History of the City of Buf- 
falo and Erie County (Syracuse, 1884) ; Ketchum, 
An Authentic and Comprehensive History of Buf- 
falo (BuiTalo, 1864-65) ; Powell, Historic Towns 
of the Middle States (N^ew York, 1899) ; Sever- 
ance, Picture Booh of Earlier Buffalo (Buffalo, 
1913). 

BUFFALO. A town and the county seat of 
Johnson Co., Wyo., 32 miles (direct) southeast 
of Sheridan (Map: Wyoming, El). The people 
are engaged principally in agriculture and stock 
raising. Buffalo is the seat of a State Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home and has a Carnegie library, 
courthouse, and county high school, and owns 
its water works and sewer system. Pop., 1890, 
1087; 1900, 710; 1910, 1368. 

BUFFALO BEBB.Y (Shepherdia argentea). 
While familiar to horticulturists for many 
years, the buffalo berry has but recently taken 
rank as a fruit plant. It is a native of the cold, 
dry northwestern part of North America, where 
it has achieved its greatest success under culti- 
vation, The buffalo berry is a shrub with small 
silvery loaves, short thorny spines or branches, 
upon which the fruits, of about the size of a 
common currant, are borne. The plant is dioe- 
cious, consequently both male and female forms 
must bo planted in order to insure fruit produc- 
tion. The two forms are easily recognized by the 
form and distribution of the winter buds; the 
staminate or male plant bears small rounded 
buds in dense clusters scattered all along the 
spurs; the pistillate, or female plant, bears 
fewer and more elongated buds, usually in pairs 
along the sides of the spurs. The fruits are 
either red or yellow, are used for jellies, and 
often serve instead of currants for this purpose. 
There are no cultivated varieties on the market. 
The plant is valuable as an ornamental shrub. 
See ELj® AGNUS. 

BUFFALO BILL. See Oodt, William F. 

BUFFALO BIBB. A bird closely associated 
with wild oxen or buffaloes, picking the para- 
sites from their hides to eat, and warning the 
animal of possible danger by the expression of 
its own alarm. 1. An oxpecker (q.v.). 2. A 

tick bird. See Tick. 

BUFFALO FISH. One of several suckers 
(Oatastomidte) of the Mississippi valley, com- 
prised in the genus Buhaliohthys or lotiohus, and 
so called because of the humped outline of the 
back, the larjge head; and dark colors. The red- 
mouthed buffalo fish (Ictiohus cyprinella) is 
brownish olive and reaches a len^h of nearly 
3 feet and a weight of ^0 to 30 pounds. The 
big-mouthed one {loiiohus urus) is also large 
and very dark, with all the fins black ; while the 
small-mouthed (Ictiohus huhalus altus) is paler 
and more southerly in its habitat. The flesh is 
oor. For illustration see Plato of Suokees. 
ee also Fisheries. 

BUFFALO GNAT. A gnat of the genus 
Bimulium, closely related, and similar to the 
northern black fly (q.v.), which swarms in the 
valleys of the MissiHsippi and Missouri rivers. 
“They rival the mosquito in their bloodthirsty 
ttmdencies,” says Howard, *'and not only do they 
attack human beings, but poultry and domestic 
animals arc frcmuontly killed by them. . . In 
c<^rtain seasons they multiply enormoxisly, aliglit 
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on cattle (as formerly they did on the bison), 
and produce death through their poisonous bites 
as well as from loss of blood. Unlike mosqui- 
toes, they fly and bite in the daytime and are 
often seen in large numbers flying in bright sun- 
shine. The larvae are aquatic, and unlike mos- 
quitoes again, the larvae of which live in stag- 
nant water, SimuUum larvae frequent well- 
aerated and frequently swiftly running streams. 
Consult: Bui. 5, Div. Entom., U. S. Dept. Agri- 
culture; Osborn, 'Tnsects Affecting Domestic 
Animals,” Dept. Agrio. (Washington, 1896). 

BUFFALO GBASS, or Buchloe (Buchloe 
or BulhiliSy dactyloides) , A common grass of 
the western United States, ranging from Mani- 
toba to Texas, where it is one of the best pas- 
ture grasses. It is a low, spreading grass seldom 
more than 6 inches in height. It spreads rapidly 
by runners, soon forming a dense sod. The grass 
is dioecious, the male flowers conspicuous, while 
the female flowers, which occur on a different 
plant, are easily overlooked. It is readily propa- 
gated by seed or sod and is improved by cultiva- 
tion. Sod transplanted from the plains to Wash- 
ington, D. C., quickly covered the ground and is 
perfectly adapted to its surroundings. It turns 
brown after frost, but during the summer pre- 
sents a dense growth of fine herbage. It is ap- 
parently very nutritious and is relished by all 
kinds of stock. 

BUFFALO MOTH. See Carpet Beetle. 
BUFFALO NUT. See Trapa. 

BUFFEB (OE. huffe, slap, blow), Buffing 
Apparatus. An arrangement projecting from 
the frame of a railway car to prevent injury 
from violent contact or collision, or to deaden 
the effect of the concussions caused when tlie 
velocity of a part of the train is checked or 
when the engine is starting the train. Buffers 
are used on passenger cars in America and con- 
sist of three parts — the head, the bar, and the 
stem. The stem passes through the spring and 
buffer-spring beam; the shoulder formed by the 
junction of the stem with the bar bears directly, 
or by means of a plate, against the spring, which 
is usually of the volute or spiral type. This 
buffer is jplaced at the centre of each end of the 
car. In English railway practice two buffers are 
used at each end of the car, one at each side of the 
centre. The general construction is much the same 
as that described above, except that flat spring, 
somewhat like a carriage spring, are employed. 

BUFFET, bn'ffl', Louis Joseph (1818-98). 
A French politician. He was born at Mireoourt, 
Vosges, and in 1848 entered the Chamber of 
Deputies. Under the presidency of Louis Napo- 
leon he held the portfolio of Commerce and Api- 
culture. He afterward biicame leader of a “Tiers 
Parti,” which tried to reconcile liberal reforms 
with loyalty to the government, and in January, 
1870, joined M. Emile Ollivior’s cabinet as Fi- 
nance Minister, but resided in April. He was 
elected to the National Assembly (1871), of 
which he became president in 1872, and formed 
a cabinet in 1875, taking the portfolio of the 
Interior. In this la^tter office, however, he made 
himself obnoxious to the Republican party, and 
when, in 1876, he failed to secure a rciih'ction to 
the Assembly, ho resigned. During the same year 
(1876) the Senate elected him a life member. 
BUFFINGTON, Adelbkrt Rtnaldo (1837- 
). An American soldier. Ho was born at 
Wlmoling, W. Va., and graduated at West Point 
in 1861. He was brevetted major in 1866, and 
was commander successively of the United States 
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ordnance depot at Wheeling, W, Va., and of the 
arsenals in New York, Baton Watertown, 

Mass,, Watervliet, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
Springfield, Mass,, and Rock Island. In 1899 he 
was appointed chief of ordnance and was raised 
to the rank of brigadier general. In 1901 he was 
retired. He invented a magazine firearm, a 
‘'rod bayonet ” and a rear sight for military 
firearms. Many other improvements in firearms 
were introduced by him. 

B1JFE LEATHER. A leather made out of 
salted and dried South American light oxhides 
and cowhides. Buff leather is a split side 
leather, coarser than what is known as glove 
grain, and is used for the cheaper grades of 
men’s shoes. It is very pliant, is not liable to 
crack or rot. The natural color of the leather is 
light yellow, but it is sometimes bleached white. 
It was formerly tanned soft and white and used 
-for armor. 

BITEELEHEAL (from Fr. huifle, buffalo; 
referring to the size of its head ) , A fresh-water 
duck (Oharitonetta alheoh) of North America, 
so named from the apparent bigness of the head, 
due to the elongated feathers. It is also .called 
“butterball,” for its fatness, and '"dipper” and 
"spirit duck,” from its amazing skill in vanishing 
and reappearing. The body colors of the drake- 
are black and white, with the crested head "rich, 
silky, dark metallic green, bronze,^ and violet 
purple,” with a patch of white behind the eye. 
The female is dusky brown, with white markings. 
The length is about 13 inches. This small and 
beautiful duck frequents inland waters, espe- 
cially deep lakes, on its spring and fall migra- 
tions, and is a favorite with sportsmen, but not 
common, and hard to get. It breeds from the 
Great Lakes and New Brunswick northward to 
the Arctic Circle, in holes in trees, or, in the 
absence of trees, in gopher burrows and similar 
boles in banks, and lays about 12 eggs, larger 
and darker than those of a teal. See Plate of 
Bucks, Ambbioan Wild. 

BXJEEON, bu'feiT', Gboegk Louis Lkolbbo, 
Comte db (1707-88). A French naturalist and 
philosopher. He was born in Montbard, 7, 
1707, and died in Paris,. April 16, 1788. He re- 
ceived a liberal education and traveled in Italy 
and England. His father was an eminent lawyer 
and wished his son to follow his profession; but 
the boy evinced a stronger liking for the sciences 
and devoted ajl his earlier life to studies in 
mathematics, physics, and agriculture* i In 1739 
he was elected a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences and also appointed kee]ger of the Ro;j^al 
Gardens and Museum in Paris, out of which 
were subsequently formed the Jardin des Plantes 
and the Museum of Natural History; Here he 
lived for several months of each year, in a large 
house, which is still standing, and which after 
his death became successively the lodging place 
of many famous naturalists. The remainaor of 
tlie time he lived in the rural village of Mont- 
bard, wJiero, and not in the prosonce of th('. npeci- 
mons in the museum in Paris, his Natural His- 
tory was written. His position, personal influ- 
ence, and wealth enabled him to be of great ser- 
vice to several students who beoame emincut in- 
vestigators, the most important of whom was 
Lamarck. Buffon himself was never an inviwti- 
gator nor even an observer. He was a eotnpilor 
and popularizer of scientific matters, which he 
presented in an attractive, oven brilliant, wajf, 
and upon which he framed theories and generali- 
zations, some of which were notable as fore- 
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shadowing the evolutionary notions of the suc- 
ceeding generation. "His single positive addi- 
tion to zoological science,” says Packard, was 
generalizations on the geographical distribution 
of animals.” His elaborate and picturesque the- 
ories in respect to the geological history of the 
earth were erroneous and fantastic, yet had the 
virtue, as was pointed out by Cuvier, of calling 
attention clearly to the fact that the histoiy of 
life upon the globe was the histoiy of a succes- 
sion of advancing changes. Soon after taking 
charge of the museum he began the great work 
upon natural history, Mistoire naturelle,^ gdnirale 
et particuli^ro (44 vols., quarto, Paris, 1749— 
1804), with which his name is most commonly 
associated, and which was completed by Lac6- 
pMe after his death. It passed through several 
editions and was the first work which brought 
together the information of the time iu a manner 
interesting and intelligible to the general reatler, 
illustrated by really good pictures. 

Scattered through this work are passages of 
speculation and suggestion, which seem acciden- 
tally thrown out, rather than, carefully consid- 
ered, and whicl^ are often so tinged with irony as 
to make it difficult for the modern critic to 
deter rqdne whether their author really believed 
what he said— an effect in part due, no doubt, to 
the danger of uttering new ideas in tho political 
an<J social atmosphero of his tinic.^ Some of tlieso 
suggestions seem definitely to anticipat<^ the evo- 
lutionary ideas of Lamarck and the two Bar- 
wins, and to assort the mutability of species, but 
they are rarely complete in statement. He seems 
to have been most impressed with the innueuco 
of climate as a factor coinpolling variation in 
animals and species, and hints that thus many 
species in tho past may have been extinguiKhed 
or created. He even asserts, in a hypothetical 
way, the idea of the derivation of spt^cies by de- 
scent and variation from earlier forms, but fol- 
lows it by a denial. Br. A. S, Packard, who col- 
lected all the views of Buffon bearing upon 
biological evolution, as the term is now under- 
stood, concludes an examination of them an fol- 
lows: "The tentative views of Buffon . . . would 
now be regarded as in a degree superficial and 
valueless. But they appeared 34 years hcf<»ro 
Lamarck’s theory, and, though not epoch-making, 
tliey are such as will render BuffonV name mein- 
orahlo for all time.” 

Buffon was admitted to tho French Academy 
in 1753, when he delivered as his inaugural ad- 
dress the famous Disaours stir le styk* He was 
also perpetual treasurer of the Academy of Boi- 
ences, fellow of the Royal Society of Iiondon, 
and member of all IIm* proiniiu'iii scientific namt- 
eties of Europe. He married in 1752, and hU 
son beoame an officer of the French army and 
was executed in 170.1 for political roasouH. (/on- 
suit: l^'lourciis, Ilitilnirc dv.H ivavaujtt iMvs 

ds IH44) ; Packard, L<#war<*A‘( .Now 

York, 1001); Ihhnon, Buffon (Paris, 1001); 
Saut<»r, U order und Bu^ffnn (Basel, 1010). 
BUFFOON' (Fr. huffon. It. bitffon<\ from 
jcHt. lniffar<\ to imff, buff, blow). A low 
jester. The Italian buffo (from buff a, a fartni) 
is tho mmv. giv(*n to a comic singer in an opera. 
In the corrupt Latinity of the Aliildh; Agt*« buffa 
meant "a slap on the ehiH^k*; and in the Italian 
huffure signifies ‘the puffing of wind through the 
mouth,’ It is probaiily from the favorite trick 
played by clowns in fanTs— one HWclUiig out his 
cht‘ekH with wind, the other nlepping them, ho as 
to make a ludicrous axplcmion — that the torins 
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huff ones in Latin, huffoni in Italian, houffons in 
French, and in English buffoon, were derived. In 
Italy the buffo cantante is distinct from the 
luffo comico; the former having greater musical 
talent and sustaining a more important part, 
the latter having greater license in jocoseness. 
The voice of a buffo cantante is generally a bass, 
but sometimes a tenor buifo is introduced. 

BTI'^FORD, John (1826-63) . An American 
cavalry leader on the Federal side in the Civil 
War. Fie was born in Woodford Co., Ky.; grad- 
uated at West Point in 1848; was assigned to 
garrison duty in the West; participated, as first 
lieutenant, in the Sioux expedition of 1855 and 
in the Utah expedition of 1857-58; and from 
1859 to 1861 was stationed at Fort Crittenden, 
Utah. In FTovember, 1861, he was appointed as- 
sistant inspector general with the rank of major, 
and in July, 1 8 62 j after having served for sev- 
eral months in the defenses at Washington, was 
raised to the rank of brigadier general of volun- 
teers. He was then placed in command of a cav- 
alry brigade in the Army of Virginia, took part 
in 'General Hooker’s campaign of 1862, and was 
Wounded in the second battle of Bull Run. In 
McClellan’s Maryland campaign he served as 
chief of cavalry in the Army of the Potomac and 
was in the battles of South Mountain and Antie- 
tara, replacing Stoneman on McClellan’s staff 
after the latter. Soon afterward, upon the re- 
organization of the cavalry by Burnside, Buford 
was placed in command of the Reserve Cavalry 
Brigade and in this capacity participate^ in the 
battle of Fredericksburg, in the fardous Stone- 
man’s Raid, hnd in the spirited cavalry engage- 
ments at Brandy Station, Fie then served under 
Meade in the Pennsylvania campaign, was en- 
gaged in numerous cavalry skirmishes, and dis- 
played remarkable gallantry in the battle ,of 
Gettysburg, which he began, before the arrival 
of Reynolds, on July 1. By many he is orbited 
with having deliberately chosen the ’ field on 
which this great battle was fought ^and with 


having so manoeuvred as to bring Meade and Lee 
together here. Thus the Comte de Paris says, 
“It was Buford who selected the battle field where 
the two armies were about to measure their 
strength” {History of the Civil War in Americia, 
vol. iii, p. 545 ) . Buford pursued the Confed- 
erates to Warrenton and was afterward engaged 
in many operations in central Virginia, render- 
ing a particularly valuable service in covering 
Meade’s retrograde movement to Bull Run in 
October, 1863. Fie withdrew on sick leave in 
November, and on December 16 died in Wash- 
ington, receiving a commission as major general 
on the day of his death. A monument was 
erected to his memory on the Gettysburg battle 
field in 1895. Consult a biographical* sketch in 
Proceedings of the Buford Memorial Assoeiation 
(New York, 1895). 

BUEORB, Napoleon Bonaparte (1807-83). 
An American soldier. He was born in Kentucky, 
and graduated at West Point in 1827. He then 
studied law at Harvard, was assistant professor 
at West Point, and in 1835 resigned from the 
service to become an engineer. He afterward en- 
gaged in iron manufacturing and banking at 
Peoria, 111., and became president of the Robk 
Island and Peoria Railroad. In the Civil Wat 
he was first a colonel of volunteers and then a 
brigadier general, took part in the sieges of Cor- 
inth and Vicksburg, and in 1865 was breVetted 
major general of volunteers. General Buford 
was government inspector of the Union Pacific 
Railroad from 1867 to 1869 and a special com- 
missioner of Indian affairs in 1867-68. 

BUG (Welsh hwg, spectre, Corn, hucea, bug- 
bear; cf. Lith. haugus, terrific). The common 
name applied to the various members of the 
ordei* Hemiptera (Gk. hBmi~, half + wrep6v, 
pteron, wing), so named because the basal half 
of the wing in many of the forms is thick- 
ened like the wing covers of beetles, while the 
distal half is membranous and winglike. The 
inouth parts are in the form of a beak, and are 
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fitted for piercing and sucking. Nearly all bugs 
subsist on the juices of plants, a few partake of 
animal juices alone, and several of both animal 
and vegetable fluids; hence, economically, the 
order is very injurious. A few forms are pre- 
daceous and ‘hence helpful. Certain others, such 
as the cochineal and lac-dye insects, and their 
secretions, such as china wax and shellac, are 
articles of considerable commercial importance. 
Many bugs secrete a substance characteristically 
pungent, penetrating, and often having dis- 
agreeable smell and taste. The metamorphosis 
of bugs is incomplete, i.o., they do not transform 
completely at once; and the parasitic forms arc 
wingless. Some of the species are very large, 
certain a’quatic ones reaching a length of 12 
centimeters. A loathsome, long-known, and 
widespread pest of man is the bedbug (q.v.). 
Tn Chile a very large bug hides in the thatch of 
houses and, like the bedbug, comes out at night 
to suck blood. In England there is found on 
the birch tree a bug that has the rare habit 
among insects of caring for its young. Among 
all the bugs injurious to agriculture, the chinch- 
bug (q.v.) {Blissus leucopterus) ranks first 
in the United States; and it is in the Missis- 
sippi valley that it does the most harm, de- 
stroying entire crops of wheat, oats, and Indian, 
corn, especially during dry, warm summers. 

The squash bugs destroy squash and pumpkin 
vines. Other hugs feed on cabbage, radishes, 
and turnips. The true lice, both of man and 
beast, are bugs; so also are the cicadas, which 
include the seventeen-year locust. Certain 
plant-sucking bugs cover themselves in their im- 
mature stages with a mass of foam, which is 
commonly known as “frog spittle.” To the bugs 
belong the aphids, plant lice which prey on the 
root, stem, or leaf of all sorts of plants. Closely 
related to the latter arc the scaly bugs so com- 
mon on the oleander, lemon, and orange. In- 
deed, were it not for the many insect and larger 
foes of bugs, as well as for the fungus and 
other diseases they are subjected to, vegetation 
could not possibly exist. Consult, for further 
particulars, the special articles under the names 
above mentioned. 

BTTG, b<5^)g. Two rivers of Russia. 1. Also 
called the Western Don, a tributary of the Vis- 
tula. It rises in Galicia, Austria-Hungary, and, 
entering Russia, flows at first north, along the 
eastern borders of Poland, and then west, and 
joins the Vistula at the fortress of Novo Geor- 
gievsk, after a course of over 470 miles (Map: 
Russia, B 4). It is navigable for over ,100 miles 
and is of groat importance to the lumber trade 
of Russia. It is connected by canals with the 
Dnieper and the Niemcn. 2. The ancient Hy- 
panis, or Bogus., whence the name. It rises in 
the southern part of Volhynia, and flows in'’ a 
southeasterly direction through the governments 
of Podolia and Kherson, emptying into the Black 
8ea near Nikolayev, where it forms a wide estu- 
ary connected with the Dnieper Liman (Map; 
Russia, D 6). Its length is 470 miles, and it is 
navigable for small craft as far as Vozu<‘S(*nsk, 
while larger steamers can ascend only tf) Niko- 
layov. Its chief tributary is the Inguh 
'BXTGASON^ b(5t>'gii-san^ A town of Panar, 
Philippines, in the Province of Antique. It is 
situated on the coast, 24 miles north of San *To64 
de Buonavista, Bugaaon was founded in 1700, 
Pop., 1903, 11,101. 

BtlGBABTEl. See OxwiOircroA. 
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de la pS'kOn'rS', Thomas Robert, Duo dTsly 
(1784-1849). A French marshal. He was born 
in Limoges, Department of Haute- Vienne, France, 
and in his twentieth year entered the army as a 
private. His conspicuous bravery in the Prus- 
sian, Polish, and Spanish campaigns gained him 
rapid promotion. Shortly before the fall of Na- 
poleon Bugeaud was made a colonel, and in 1815 
commanded the advance guard of the army corps 
of the Alps. He afterward retired to his estates, 
but was called into public life by the July Rev- 
olution of 1830. He was elected do])uty for 
P4rigueux in 1831 and gained the esteem of 
Louis Philippe. In 1834 ho put down an insur- 
rection in the streets of Paris. The next year he 
voted against electoral reforms and universal 
suffrage, denounced the ^‘tyranny of the press,” 
and soon contrived to make himself very un- 
popular. In 1840 ho was appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria. IFo immediately set about 
organizing the celebrated irregular force known 
as the Zouaves, and in a few years the French 
arms were everywhere triumphant over th<‘ Arab 
tribes. The cruelty of some of Bugeaud’s pro- 
ceedings excited strong feelings of reprobation 
at the time in Franco and in Europe gciuTally. 
In 1844 he gained a victory over the Emperor 
of Morocco’s forces at Isly, for which ho was ero- 
ated a marshal of France and received the title 
of Due dTsly. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion of February, 1848, Marshal Bugeaud re- 
ceived the command of the anuy in Paris, but, 
having counseled the strictest nunisures in (>r<l<‘r 
to quell the outbreak, ho was dismiss<‘(l by tins 
frightoned King the following day (Fobruarv 
24). When Louis Napoleon became I'residtm, 
ho intrusted the chief command of the Army of 
the Alps to Bugeaud, but he soon aft(‘r died of the 
cholera in Paris. He loft behind him Ids J/ 
which were translated into English in 1882. 

BUGENHAGEN, bdb'gcn-hil'gen, tfOHANN. 
surnamed Pomkranuh, or I)b. Pommku (1485 - 
1558). A German reformer. He was born at 
Wollin, near Stettin, in T’ornerania, June 24, 
1485. Ho studied at Greifswald, and as early 
as 1504 became rector of the academy at 'Pn^p- 
tow; became a priest in 1509, but did not givt^ 
up his school, which greatly prnj;]>rn‘il untler 
him. There he lived quietly, fulfilling tlie duii<*H 
of his oflico tiniil 1520, when his religious vitavs 
were changed by reading Luther's little book /h? 
Captivitate Babylonioa. Bugenliagen was nt»w 
seized, as it were, by the zealous spirit <)f the 
Reformation, and, to avoid the perswutions 
the Old Church party, he Isdook tiimscdf to 
Wittenberg, where he inatrleulatiHl (1521), and 
where his talents procured f<ir him in succsisslou 
several high positions. lUigenhagen’s remark- 
able philological and exegc'tieal powers were of 

E ' service to Luther in his translation of the 
. In 1525 he opened the controversy 
tween Luther and Zwmgll by a ireatlst^ agfdnst 
the latter, to which Zwingli ably rf‘pUed. He 
possessed a remarkal)le talent for organ izatitm, 
establishing churches in Urunswiek, Hamhurg, 
Lilbock, and in Pomerania, tn 1537 h<* was 
called to Denmark by Christian HI to reform 
the ©ccdesiastical establishment of that country. 
He accomplished this so admirably that the 
Danes to this day consider him their own re- 
former. In 1542 he returned io Witt<m1u*rg and 
continued his energetic efforts to extend the new 
tluiology throughout his native land. Ht* <n«‘d 
there, April 20, 1558. His Iw^st work is his fa- 
terpretaiio in Librum Bsafmorum (1523), but 
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his works have not been collected. Letters of his 
were published by 0. Vogt in Stettin, 1888; ad- 
ditional ones in 1890; but many still exist un- 
printed. For his life, consult: C. A. T. Vogt 
(Elberfeld, 1867), with selections from his writ- 
ings; H. Hering (Halle, 1888), and Gorigk 
(1895). Consult also Lindsay, History of the 
Reformation, vol. i (New York, 1906). 

BTJGGE, bug'ge [Elseus] Sophxts (1833- 
1007). A Norwegian philologist. He was bom 
at Laurvig, and was educated at the universities 
of Christiania, Copenhagen, and Berlin. In 1866 
he became the first professor of comparative 
philology and of the Qld Norse language at 
Christiania, a chair which was founded by the 
Storthing. His principal work is an edition of 
the songs of the Edda, which he published under 
the title Norroen Fornhveedi (1867), and which 
supplanted all previous editions. Bugge is the 
leading authority on Northern languages. Some 
of his works on this and kindred subjects are: 
Oamle norske FolJceviser (1858) ; Horroene 
Skrifter of sagnhistorish Indhold (1864-73); a 
splendid edition of the Volsunga and Hervara/r 
sagas; Tolhning af Buneindskriften paa Rok’ 
stenen i Oestcrgotland (in Antiqvarisk Tidskrift 
fdr Svorige, vol. v) ; Norsk Sagafortaelling op 
Sagaskrivning i Island (1901). An English 
translation of one of his works was published 
under the title The Home of the Eddie Poems 
(London, 1899). Bugge w^as a very versatile 
scholar. Besides his work on the Scandinavian 
and Germanic languages, he made valuable con- 
tributions to the study of the Eomance, Celtic, 
Oscan, Umbrian, and Etruscan languages. 

BXJGIABBINI, b<5b'jar-d§'n4, Giuliaito 
(1475-1664). A Florentine painter of the Re- 
naissance. He was born in Florence and studied 
in the studios of Ghirlandajo and Bertoldo, 
where his lifelong friendship with Michelangelo 
began. Ghirlandajo, Albertinolli, Fra Barto- 
lommeo, Raphael, Michelangelo, and Leonardo in 
turn exerted a strong influence upon him, and 
he knew how to assimilate their ideals so well 
that his pictures have repeatedly been ascribed 
to them. In 1608 Michelangelo is said to have 
summoned him to Romo to assist him in the 
Sistine Cliapel. His favorite theme is the Ma- 
donna. '‘The Madonna and Child with St. John” 
in the ITflizi, Florence; "The Martyrdom of St. 
Catharine” in Santa Maria Novella, Florence; 
"The Marriage of St. Catharine” and “John the 
Baptist in tlio Uesert,” in Bologna, and a por- 
trait of Micliclnngolo in the Casa Buonarroti, 
are among his principal works. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of New York possesses a charac- 
teristic Madonna by hina. 

BUGIS, bdb'j&B. The natives of the country 
of Boni, in southwestern Celebes, whose state 
once held sway over a large portion of the 
island. They belong physically to the lighter 
and more attractive Malay typo, and their lan- 
guage is closely related to that of their neigh- 
bors, the Macassars; but they have an alphabet 
and a literature of their own. They profess the 
religion of Islam. The Bugis arc much devoted 
to the arts of peace, and as traders and seamen 
they are found all over the archipelago, from 
Malacca to New Guinea. In Perak, Borneo, etc., 
their colonies are quite numerous and large. 
Their governmental institutions seem to have 
been more liberal and their folk life more ad- 
vanced than those of the other peoples of Cele- 
bes. Socially and morally they rank with the 
best of the Malays and have a reputation for 


honesty, in spite of the unprepossessing looks 
of many of the sailor sort. Of recent literature 
may be mentioned P. B. van Staden ten Brink, 
Zuid Celebes (1884). See Celebes. 

BUGLE, bu'gT (Fr., from Late Lat. bugillo, 
a plant), or Bugleweed. Ajuga, a genus of 
hardy herbaceous plants of the family Labiatae, 
having an irregular corolla, with very short 
upper lip and trifid lower lip and protruding 
stamens. The species are mostly natives of 
the colder parts of the Old World, and several 
are British. The common bugleweed (Ajuga 
reptans) is abundant in moist pastures and 
woods. Its flowers are generally blue, but varie- 
ties occur with white and purplish flowers, which 
are often introduced into flower borders. The 
alpine form is one of the beautiful flowers of 
the Swiss Alps. 

BUGLE (origin obscure). A musical wind 
instrument of brass or copper, used mostly as a 
signal instrument in military evolutions. The 
bugle is made in three pitches, Bb, C, Eb, and 
has seven harmonic tones. Between 1815 and 
1835 its power and range were increased by the 
additions of sound holes and keys ; and, upon the 
introduction of valves, from the bugle were 
formed the tuba (q.v.) and saxhorn (q.v.). See 
Band; WYnd Instruments. 

BUGLE and TRUMPET CALLS. Military 
signals sounded by trumpet or bugle to notify 
troops of an order to be executed. The use of 
trumpets, as all earlier forms of bugles and 
trumpets were called, dates from the very earli- 
est times, and the primary purpose of the his- 
toric ram*s-horn and the modern bugle were 
practically identical. Changes in military con- 
ditions and tactics have only served to invest 
the bugle with increased importance. Indeed, 
the scattered disposition of troops in modern 
battle formations, the necessity for extended 
intervals in even the smallest command, to- 
gether with the practical hiding of many of the 
details imder cover, make the modern bugler or 
trumpeter more necessarily the mouthpiece of 
the officer to-day than at any previous period of 
military history. The bugle possesses an added 
importance in the moral support and strenuous 
encouragement which results from its strident 
tones. In times of peace the uses of the bugle 
are far more manifold and scarcely less impor- 
tant. From the sounding of reveille, that sum- 
mons the troops from slumber, to the last note 
of taps, the routine life of the army post is 
punctuated by the notes of the bugle or trumpet 
calling the men to their various duties, drills, 
and parades. In the United States army the 
chief trumpeter ranks next below battalion or 
squadron sergeant majors, 'while in England he 
is described as bugle or trumpet major,, and 
ranks as next junior to the color sergeants in 
infantry, or troop ser^mant majors in cavalry — 
aii equivalent rank to first sergeant in the 
United States army. Another custom, as uni- 
versal as the use of the bugle, is to furnish 
officers and a proportion of noncommissioned 
officers with whistles, by which means orders can 
be given and men controlled on occasions when 
a trumpet would be unwise or impossible. In 
the United States army the quartermaster’s de- 
partment is ordered to supply to each field bat- 
tery two small brass Bb bugles, and to every 
other company two G trumpets with F slides 
or dotachable F crooks. 

Bugle or trumpet calls may be grouped under 
four general headings, as, warning caUs, forma- 
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Retreat. 


tion calls, alarm calls, and service calls. The 
“calls” that follow are taken from the Infantry 
Drill Regulations, United States army. A 
prominent feature of this code is the excellent 
manner of arrangement, by which the memoriz- 
ing of the calls is much facilitated. For instance, 
all movements to the right are on the ascending 
chord; the corresponding movements to the left 
are corresponding signals on the descending 
chord; and the changes of gait all upon the 
same note. 

The music here reproduced is written an 
octave higher than the trumpet scale, and is 
adjusted to the scale of the bugle. 





For further in forma turn, ctmsult I/iM.leton, 
Trinuprftr's Hand Hook and Inntrnntor (Knnsaif 
(lity, IfiOiJ). 

BtraLE WEED. llroi.K. 

BXT'GLOSS < Kr. hugloHHV, Lat. hnyhsm^ from 
Ok. /Soet, boas, u.\ -I- yXtaaaa, glmmu X 

name popularly appn<»<i to many plautn 4if tlio 
family lioraginmTje, an to the apeeios of Anrhnstt 
or alkunei (q.v.), etc. In H<»mo re;fions the 
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name is confined to the gemis Lycopsis, which 
differs from Anohusa in the curiously curved 
tube of the corolla, and of which one species 
{Lycopsis arvensis) is a common weed in grain 
fields in Great Britain. The beautiful genus 
Echium is called ‘Viper’s bugloss.” See Vipee’s 
Bcjgloss. 

BXr^GOlTQ-. A food prepared by the native 
Australians from a butterfly of the genus Danats* 
See Danais. 

BTTGXTBiXTSLAB*, bdb'gd5-r(5b-slan^. A dis- 
trict town in the Government of Samara, Rus- 
sia, on the river Kinel, 178 miles northeast of 
Samara (Map: Russia, H 4). It contains a 
monastery, and the chief occupations of its in- 
habitants are farming and gardening. There is 
some trade in local products. Pop., 1897, 
12,141, including about 1200 Mohammedans. 
The town was founded in 1748. 

BTJ'HACH. See Plbabane. 

BTJ H A M A B A, b<5b ha,^mfi,-ra. A modem 
pretender to the throne of Morocco (q.v.). 

BtfHELEB., bii'lSr, Hans deb or Hans von 
BtiHEL. A Mediseval German poet of the fif- 
teenth century. He was born in Alsace, and at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century was in the 
service of Prederielc III of Saarwerden, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. His two principal poetic 
productions, both of which are based upon popu- 
lar romances, are respectively entitled bie 
Ecmgstoohter von Fromkreich (1400) (edited 
by Merzdorf, 1867) and Diocletians Lehen 
(1412) (edited by Keller, 1841). Consult See- 
lig, Stra&shurger vol. iii, p. 243; and 

Bolaagel, Qermama, vol. xxxvi, p. 241. 

BTTHI^ b<5b-€^ A town of Luzon, Philippines, 
in the Province of Ambos Oamarines, on Lake 
Buhi, 29 miles by highway southeast of Kueva 
Gfloeres. Pop., 1903, 9692. 

BXTHL, b<5bl, Pbants ( 1860- )* A Danish 

philologist, born at Copenhagen. He was edu- 
cated at the Metropolitan School and later 
studied theology and specialized in the study of 
Arabic and Oriental languages. In 1880 he be- 
came lecturer, and in 1890 professor of Old 
Testament theology, at the University of Leip- 
;Eig. In 1898 he returned to Copenhagen as 
professor of Semitic and Eastern philolo^, 
and in '1911-12 he was university rector. His 
works include : Den gammeltestamentUge Skrift- 
overlevering (1886); Jerusalem paa Christi og 
Apostlmes Tid (1886) ; Fortolkning til Jesaja 
,(1889-^4); Palmtma (1890); Det iaraelitiske 
FolJcs Eistorie (1893) ; Paalmerne oversatte og 
fortolkede (1900); Muhammeds Liv (1903). 

BUHX, Ludwig von (1816-80). A German 
physiologist, born in Munich. He did much 
work in physical diagnosis, pathological anat- 
omy, and microscopy. In I860 he became pro- 
fessor of general pathology and patholo^cal 
anatomy at the University of Munich, and in 
1876 was appointed director in the pathological 
Institute in that city. His most important work 
is the treatise entitled Tu- 

'berkuloae und Bolmindsuoht ( 1872 ; 2d ed., 
1874). 

BtlBCLEB, bu'lSr, Johann Gbobg (1837-98). 
A German-British Sanskrit scholar and Indolo- 
gist, born at Borstel, in the Kingdom of Hanover, 
July 19, 1837. He studied in Gbttingen, Paris, 
and London, and in 1863 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages at Blphinstone Col- 
lege, Bombay. During the years of his stay in 
India he took an active part in the work of the 
Vol. rv.— 9 


Department of Public Instruotion in the Bombay 
Presidency. His zeal at the same time in search- 
ing for manuscripts and gathering material in 
Gujarat, Rajputana, Kashmir, and in Central 
India, yielded rich fruits for the history of an- 
cient Hindu literature. With a colleague, he 
founded .the valuable Bombay Sanskrit Series 
in 1868, and he collaborated with Sir Raymond 
West in a Digest of Hindu Law (1867-84). 
Other publications on the Indian law books, 
such as the Sacred Laws of the Ary as, and the 
Laws of Manu, appeared from his pen in Max 
Miiller’s series of Sacred Books of the East 
(Oxford, 1879-86). In 1871 he began the pub- 
lication of his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS,, con- 
tained in the private libraries of Gujarat, etc., 
which he completed in 1873 (Bombay). In 1880 
Biihler returned^from India to take the chair of 
Sanskrit and Indology at the University of 
Vienna. He joined with his colleagues of the 
Vienna Oriental Institute in establishing the 
Wiener Zeitsohrift fur die Eunde des Morgen- 
landes (1887 et seq.). Still more important 
was his founding the Qrundriss der indo-arisehen 
Philologie und Alterthumskunde (Strassburg, 
1896 et seq.) , upon which he was still engaged at 
tlie time of his sudden death by drowning in 
Lake Constance, April 8, 1898. The editorial 
work upon this monximental publication has since 
been carried on by Kielhorn. Buhler’s name 
was authoritative in almost every branch of In- 
dian philology, arclifcology, and religion; but 
perhaps most important are his works on Indian 
epigraphy. His Indischo Palacographie (Strass- 
burg, 1896) was translated into English by J. 
F. Fleet (Bombay, 1904). Consult: for his 
biography, and bibliography. Jolly, Ceorge Biih- 
ler (Strassburg, 1897); Indiem Antiquary 
(Bombay, 1872 et seq.); and the Orundriss, or 
Enoydopcedia of Indo-Arya/n Besea/roh, 
BUHL'WOBK. See Boexlb. 

BUHBSTOHB, bSr'stSn', or BUBBSTONE 
{bur + stone, referring to its bur, or rough sur- 
face). A siliceous rock, containing many small 
empty cells, which give it a porous textures 
The quartz of which the rock is composed repre- 
sents an amorphous form of silica that has been 
deposited either chemically from solution or 
through the action of certain low forms of or- 
ganisms. Buhr stone is used for making mill- 
stones, the presence of the pores preventing its 
wearing smooth. It is found chiefly in the 
Eocene period of the Tertiary, in France, Bel- 

f ium, Wales, Scotland, and Alabama. The 
’rench buhrstone commands the highest price 
and is exported to the United States. There are 
different varieties of buhrstone, which vary in 
respect of the size, frequency, and manner of 
distribution of the cells. It is hot unusual to 
form millstonos of wedge-shaped pieces of buhr- 
stone bound together by iron hoops. The stone 
is found in beds or in detached masses, and the 
mode of quarrying is peculiar. When the mass is 
large, it is cut inw the form of a huge cylinder ; 
around this grooves arc cut, at distances of 
about 18 inches, the intended thickness of the 
millstones; into these grooves wooden wedges 
are driven and water is tnrown upon the wedges, 
causing the wood to swell and thus to split the 
cylinder into the required sections. 

The term “buhrstone” is commonly applied 
also to sandstone or conglomerate that is 
adapted for millstones. The German buhrstone 
is a variety of cellular basalt. See Millbtonb; 
Abbasxvbs; Tebtiaby Stbteic. 
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BtriL, bwel, Bernardo. See Boil, Bernardo. 

BUILDING (AS. hijldan, to build hold, Icel. 
7)61, house, from Icel. hua, to live, abide, dwell; 
cf. OHG. huan, Goth, hauan, to dwell, inhabit, 
Ger. hcbuen, to build, Skt. hhu, to be ) . A term 
to designate (1) the art, trade, or occupation 
concerned with the constructing or putting to- 
gether of the materials and parts of an object 
or structure of some size or importance ; ( 2 ) 
the process of thus putting together in their 
proper position and relation and into final 
form the materials and parts of such an ob- 
ject, whether movable like furniture, a ship, 
or a machine; or immovable, as a house, church, 
or bridge; and (3) the product of this proc- 
ess (but in this sense generally limited ^ to 
fixed and immovable structures). This article 
will treat of building in the first two senses. 
For the details of building processes and for 
illustrations, the reader is referred to the vari- 
ous articles treating of them. Most of these 
titles are mentioned specifically in the text 
which follows. 

1. The art of building is one of the usoful 
arts, and is as old as civilization. It is distin- 
guished from architecture^ (which is a fine art 
as well as a useful art) in that it is not con- 
cerned with the element of esthetic design which 
is fundamental in architecture; and from engi- 
neering in that it is not primarily concerned 
with the scientific design and mathematical cal- 
culation which are the basis of engineering. In- 
deed, the art of building does not necessarily 
include design at all, since its function is (jen- 
orally the execution or realization of designs 
which have been made by others than the builder. 
•His work begins when the design is completed. 
In other words, design in itself is distinct from 
the art of building in itself, though the builder 
may be, and often is, the designer of a structure 
as well as its erector. 

A. The art of building, as above defined, com- 
prises the science or understanding of tlio na- 
ture and qualities of the materials used and of 
the processes by which they are shaped and com- 
bined. The chief materials used in building are 
{a) stone, the manipulations of which consti- 
tute the subart and the trade of Mawonry; (?0 
brick and terra cotta, which are the materials of 
Buioicwork; (c) concrete, which has given rise 
to a subart and trade of its own; (d) wood, 
which is the material of Carpentry and Cari- 
network; (0) metal, which gives ocumsion for 
the arts of Ironwork, BnACKHMiTiimo, Bronze, 
etc.; and as secondary materials (/) glass, plas- 
ter, paints, etc., each associated with its own 
special subdivision of the art of building, as a 
distinct trade. In modern building various 
otlier arts or trades arc often concerned, espe- 
cially those of Blumbino, Gas Fitting, Steam: 
Fitting, Fleotkical Work and Wiring, Paper 
Hanging, etc. The art of building includes, be- 
sides these, a knowledge of excavation, of foun- 
dations, of sca/Tolding, and of elementary sur- 
veying. Very few builders, if any, can expect 
to master tborougbly all these arts; accordingly 
in modern work they are assigned to various 
subordinates, each skilled in his own kind of 
work, under the general supervision of the mas- 
ter builder or contractor. The manner in which 
tliis is effected is discussed in section B of this 
article. For the more or less dettulod discus- 
sion of each of these subdivisions, consult the 
Hcvcral articles indicated by the words in capi- 
tals in the foregoing list. 


The beginnings of this art are lost in the 
mists of the Stone ago, when the cave dwellers 
first began to pile stones to form huts or shel- 
ters and laid across them boughs broken from 
the forest trees. With the invention of the flint 
axe and adze it first became possible to hew and 
frame timber and to shape the stones of walls. 
When bronze came into use, finer tools became 
possible, and how fine and even stupendous the 
work of the mason could be made even with 
bronze tools is attested by the pyramids and 
early temples of Egypt and the walls and tombs 
of Myceiice, Tiryns,‘ and the palaces of Crete. 
(See Architecture.) In these Mediterranean 
lands, including Egypt, the masonry was laid 
‘"dry,” i.e., without mortar, cramps or dowels 
being sometimes used to seeure successive 
courses in position. In Egypt all the masonry 
was of cut and s(|uarod stone, often in huge 
blocks, fitted with extraordinary precision, as in 
the Royal Gallery of the Great Pyramid at 
Oizeh. (See Pyramids.) In primitive Greece 
and Italy it was often polygonal or “cyclopean,’' 
the stones of irregular shape Ixdng carefully 
fitted together. Meanwhile in Mesopotamia, at 
least in Chaldtea, wlu^rc^ no 8ton(^ was to ho had, 
necessity led to the invention of brick and mor- 
tar. Most of the bricks were sun-dried (crude 
brick), the scarcity of fuel rendering burned 
brick costly. With these poor materials, how- 
ever, immense palace groups were built on huge 
platforms, and the arch and vault wtTO invented 
for covering the drains and the long narrow 
halls and corridors. At the same time tlu"! art 
of cnaimling brick was developed into a means 
of decoration of great value. 

The advent of the Iron age (in the. M(‘diter- 
ranean basin about 1100 R.o.) made possible the 
Greek achievements in works masonry, in 
which the most perf<*<?t r<*ftnement of form and 
exquisite finish of execution were attained, but 
still without the use of mortar* W<KHlen con- 
struction was, however, r(‘Sorl<Kl to for tln‘ roofs 
of the larger buildings, and thus carpentry for 
the first time became a factor in \\'esterii huihl- 
ing. We know, bovvever, that it had been prac- 
ticed 2000 years earlier in Egyi>t, though only 
in minor works which have* perlsh(*d; and that it 
was an important art in Plumilcia at least aa 
far hack as the time of Holomou (1000 R.O.; sen 
1 Kings v.-vii.), and in Persia and Lycia some- 
what lati'r. 

It was under the Roman Empire that the most 
important and revolutionary advances were 
made in the art of building. (Commanding the 
material an<l artistic rt'sourei’s of the wliole 
civili/iod world during the three centuries 
cially from 50 to 250 A.n., the llomanK com- 
bined in their public works all the lnMM*rh»-kn<*\vn 
pro<THH(*s of oonstruetion, and ad<h‘d others, de- 
veloping and perfi^ting a system which produced 
works wliich are still the wonder of tm world* 
The cut-stono masonry of (ttecct^ the brickwork 
of Ohaldeea in modificNl form, using <mly bwmod 
brick and tile, the arch derivwl from the Etruih 
cans, the vault and dome Introduced most prob- 
ably by Asiatics artificH'rs, wer<^ combined with 
marvelous inv<*ntive skill, in immense and com- 
plex fitnietures in which for th<^ first time the 
stupendous €‘ir«x‘is were |)ro(lu(‘ed of vast inte- 
riors at once spacious and lofty. The UomaitH 
used a remarkably strong and durable cement 
(pomclana^ (|.v.) and e\ceute<l niassive piem 
and huge vaults in a spiK'ies of eoarse conert^tt^ 
of and small stones. Tiu*y also employ^sd 
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long beams of iron and trusses of bronze, tbougli 
these were exceptional. They veneer^ their 
massive structures with a decorative coating of 
polished marble or of fine stucco (q.v.), with 
ornaments of mosaic and even of bronze. In 
Homan building are to be found the germs and 
early anticipations of nearly every achievement 
of the modern arts of building. 

With the decline of Rome the art of building 
declined until it was revived at Constantinople 
and throughout the Byzantine Empire in the 
sixth century. The Byzantine builders pro- 
duced new forms and combinations (e.g., the 
dome on pendentives; see Byzantine Abt and 
Dome), and new splendors of decoration, but 
hardly a new art of building. They avoided all 
construction in concrete and generally used stone 
only in conjunction with brick, often in alter- 
nate courses; but they greatly extended the art 
of construction with brick alone. The later 
Byzantine works were almost all of small size 
and comparatively unimportant as exemplars 
of the builder’s art, though often admirable for 
their internal decorations. Meanwhile western 
Europe, emerging from the chaos of the so-called 
“Dark Ages,” was developing the art of build- 
ing in stone in two quite distinct fields — ^that of 
military architecture in the feudal and other 
mediffjval fortresses and castles (see Castle) 
and that of ecclesiastical architecture, chiefly 
in monastic churches and conventual build- 
ings. In all of these cut stone was used, usually 
of moderate dimensions, laid up in lime mortar, 
with heavy piers, round arches, and vaults of 
cut stone wherever the span was not too wide. 
Timber roofs and ceilings were used wherever 
vaults were impracticable. The stones were gen- 
erally hewn with the mason’s axe and laid up 
with heavy joints until the twelfth century, 
during which the chisel came increasingly into 
use, the jointing was finer, and the sculpture, 
carving, and elaborate construction of the Gothic 
styles DCgan to appear. Monastic building de- 
clined, cathedral building increased, and the 
cathedral builders, first in France and later in 
^gland, Germany, Spain, and Flanders, devel- 
oped now structural forms, devices, and proc- 
esses. The ribbed vault, flying buttresses, and 
mullioncd windows of stained glass enabled them 
to build vast churches of extraordinary lofti- 
ness and lightness, although vaulted in stone. 
See Gothic Abohiteotuee. 

With the advent of the Renaissance in Italy 
iii the early fifteenth century the Gothic archi- 
tecture and its system of construction rapidly 
declined. In the building of the palaces and 
civic monuments which multiplied under the 
new order the Gothic forms and system found 
little application. The new architecture took its 
inspiration largely from antique Roman art, 
and all materials and processes that could serve 
the builder’s purpose were turned to account; 
stone, brick, wood, and plaster being used, each 
^whero most convenient. In church architecture 
"the dome on pendentives was employed to cover 
the crossing of three-aisled cruciform churches 
as well as on plans of other forms; and these 
churches, designed with round arches and classic 
details, were built usually of cut stone, but 
finished internally with plaster, marble veneer, 
and decorative paintings. The disregard of 
structural expression and the desire for dec- 
orative effect at all costs led to the abuse of 
stucco and the resort to shams and all manner 
of vulgar display. To this tendency, first ap- 


pearing in Italy in the late sixteenth century, 
are due many of the vices and less defensible 
practices which were common in building in the 
eighteenth century and which persist in the 
cheaper grades of building at the present time, 
especially in the United States. Domestic ar- 
chitecture in Europe received a great impulse in 
the seventeenth century, and led, especially in 
the Netherlands, North Germany, and England, 
to an active development of building in brick, 
instead of the half-timbered construction which 
had during the two previous centuries been the 
usual system for dwellings. ( See Half-Timber.) 
In the American Colonies, on the other hand, the 
abundance of forests of pine, oak, and chestnut 
requiring to be cut down, and the relative scar- 
city of building stone and of stonemasons, as 
well as of brick, led to the general adoption of 
wood for all kinds of buildings except the most 
important civic edifices, which w^ere generally 
of brick. Brick was also employed, especially in 
the Southern and Middle Colonies, for the more 
pretentious houses; and both brick and stone 
were increasingly used as population and wealth 
increased. In the nineteenth century stone be- 
came the approved material for public buildings 
and for house fronts and churches in the cities, 
brick for schools and business buildings, wood 
for all suburban and rural architecture. (See 
Carpentry.) But oven so-called “stone” build- 
ings usually had brick walls, with a facing of 
stone only on the exposed exterior faces, while 
all the interior construction of floors, partitions, 
stairs, and roofs in nearly all American build- 
ings, was of wooden beams and studs, with 
lath-and-plaster finish. The fires at Chicago 
and Boston (1871, 1872) and many other disas- 
trous conflagrations led to the development of 
better building methods and of fire-resisting sys- 
tems of great value (see Fireproof Construc- 
tion), but wood still remains the favorite ma- 
terial for cheap houses in the country, though 
now hard pressed by various systems of build- 
ing inexpensively with hollow tile and concrete. 

Meanwhile the development of the iron indus- 
try had been introducing a new factor of the 
greatest importauco into building, since with 
cast-iron columns and rolled-iron beams it was 
possible to construct light structures of great 
area with roofs of wide span, such as arc re- 
quired to-day for train sheds, markets, and ex- 
hibition buildings. The roof of Chartres Cathe- 
dral (1839), the Central Markets of Paris 
(18fl2), and the first (Crystal Palace, London 
(1851), were among the earliest triumphs of 
the new material, T],xis increase in the possi- 
bilities of new effects in vast unincumbered 
spaces (e.g.. Hall of Liberal Arts at Chicago 
in 1893 with an area under one span measuring 
1300 by 386 feet), and tho system of steel-frame 
or skeleton construction making possible build- 
ings of extraordinary height' (e.g., Woolworth 
Building, New York, 67 stories, 760 feet high) 
constitute tho two most notable advances in 
modern building over that of all previous ages. 
To this should be added, as the special contri- 
bution of the twentieth century, the develop- 
ment of concrete as a building material (See 
Concrete.) This has made possible the gi- 
gantic achievement of the Panama Canal (q.vT), 
and such daringly graceful structures as the 
Ponte del Risorgimento at Rome, with a single 
arch span of 340 feet. 

B, The trade or huaineas of building is one 
of the most important, extensive, and h^fhly or- 
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ganized of tnodern actirities, which the multi- 
plying requirements and increasing complexity 
of modern life have developed into an industry 
ranking with agriculture and manufacturing in 
the capital invested and the numbers employed. 
It is carried on chiefly by two methods and sys- 
tems — ^that of contract work, in which an indi- 
vidual termed the contractor engages by a legal 
agreement to execute the required work for a 
stipulated total sum, and himself employs and 
pays the laborers and purchases the materials 
necessary thereto; and that of day’s work, in 
which the person or corporation for whom the 
building is to be erected (termed the owner or 
owners) engages and pays the laborers and pur- 
chases the materials, as will be later explained 
in dctaiL Besides these methods a third has 
been resorted to in the past — unpaid lahor^ gen- 
erally compulsory or forced labor in despotic 
communities like those of ancient Egypt, As- 
syria, and Home, and wherever serfdom and in- 
voluntary servitude have prevailed. The pyra- 
mids and temples of Egypt w’^cre built by the 
forced labor of hundreds of thousands of serfs, 
and the early chapters of Exodus narrate the 
oppression of the Hebrews who built the store 
cities of Pithom and Haamses in Egypt (Ex. 
i. 11). This system, which prevailed in Egypt 
and in some parts of the Turkish Empire down 
to very recent years, and under which the un- 
skilled labor of groat hordes of serfs was directed 
by a small number of highly trained artificers 
and supervisors (these being usually paid for 
their services), was most perfectly organized by 
the Homans. IBy its means the Homan Empire was 
able to cover the civilized world of antiquity 
with superb buildings at small outlay in money. 
In the. first place all the materials were fur- 
nished free as part of tribute or tax by different 
provinces or cities, and were transported free by 
vessels or carta in return for trade privileges; 
in the second place, the Homan army was turned 
into an innneiiac building organization, with oii- 
ginccra, stone and brick masons, and caiqumiers 
attached to eacli legion. only were bridges 

and aqueducts built by thoiii, but entire cities, 
with no pay except the coat of fe(‘ding and 
maintenance of the workers. Finally, all arts 
and trades were scpariit<dy organ iz(‘<l with a 
membership known to and controlled by the 
state, and wcr<‘- corporately bound to furniali 
ifn'e labor to the. state in. return for monopoly 
in each omipaition, wliicli no one not belonging 
to the association could ])rii<*ti(*e. This obliga- 
tion became finally m heavy a burden to the 
corporations as to ](‘iul to their dtray. 

Unpaid labor, howtwer, was not always forced. 
Mediinval building sliovvs tliis. It was at first, 
during the Monastic age. (eighth to eleventh 
century), a modification of tlio Homan, with 
this d'iir(>r(‘nee, that in its artistic branclu'S it 
was to a gr(‘at extent a lal)OT of love, or, at 
least, a willing ext'hangc of manual labor in 
return, for protection and a peaceful subsistence 
ill tlie niona»t<*rics, whi<-.li taught all the arts 
and trad(!S. The mass(‘s of workmen were of 
two <'.lttHttOS: either okmuIxth of the monaHtery 
— full monks, lay brothers, and novie(‘s; or lay- 
men feudally subject to the monast^Ty, organ- 
i/.ctl by trades, living in its shadow, ami olilig<‘(l 
to give their work free. MHien the inonoj>oly 
of art passed from the moiuw^t(*rie» in tlie 
twelfth century, the organization of free bay as- 
Hociations of arts and trades put an end to this 
condition. Only sporadically do wt» lamceforth 


find free labor and free material playing any 
large part in building, in such cases as when a 
whole community threw itself into the erection 
of some great cathedral under the religious en- 
thusiasm of the Crusading age, or in grateful 
cooperation with the bishops as its friends and 
protectors against the oppressive exactions of 
the feudal barons. 

As for the second method, building by paid 
day’s work, we know very little about it until 
the Historic age in Greece, when we find it the 
prevailing method. The state engaged directly 
each workman, whether slave or free, paid him 
individually, and appointed officials to oversc^e 
the work. There were a business committee 
and technical overseers, the latter including an 
architect and a clerk of the works.^ The state 
supplied all materials by dealing directly with 
individuals, for transportation, quarrying, etc. 
The reports of these overseers and committees, 
the accounts rendered with itemized details, are 
extant in a number of cases, e.g., for the Erech- 
theum and Propylsca at Athens, the temph^s of 
Eleusis and the Parthenon. Tho perfection of 
Greek work of the Golden age in all its details 
is partly accounted for by the individual re- 
sponsibility placed upon each workman. The 
Greeks never entirely gave up the direct en- 
gagement of worknum by day’s work or job Avork 
on monuments of the first class, es])ecially t<‘iu- 
plcs, nor did they eviT leave tho quantiity of the 
materials to he 'used at the mercy of the con- 
traetor, even in eoutract work (whicli was. soine- 
tiiiK'S resorted to), but saw thnh they wt‘n‘ sup- 
plied by tlie state. Thi* contract itx'thod first 
obtained a foothold in Gr(‘ece. in works of engi- 
neering, such as the erection of city walls, 
like those of Athens, of arseuals, like, that of 
the Pirams, the dniining of lak(*s, Tlum, in 
the fourth century n.r., tliis nudhod invade<I tin* 
finer braiichea of building, hut even then tio 
one eontract.or was given the <*niirc‘ \Vf)rk; it. wa.s 
portioned among a multitude of Hinull c'ontrae.- 
tors, and a considerable jiart of the work was 
kept out of the contractors’ luinds alt.ogetlaw, 
being under the direct supervision <»f the static 
architect. 

Th(^ Homans appear never to have nM<’d sueh 
indivhhinl paid labor. I. ivy’s rt*rereruM‘s sl»ow 
that in republican times the state, represmiitxl 
by the. Censors, had public stnnd lives [mt iip 
for a. lump sum by a singh* eontraet,«>r. \\‘itii 
the (Jreck.s the contractor ami (In* architc<*t, hml 
rarely been the same* man. as was often Mu* <*asi' 
among the Homans. Sonict inu'S, howi'ver, the 
Homan contractor was a mere Mpeculator with- 
out technical iraiiiing, which le»I to many rd»u<es, 
as in the famous cast* of \'crn‘s. (’out met work 
thus shared with forced labor anumg the H«>- 
wians. This was carried to an extrernci by the 
Hy/antine stati*, which goverm**! the arts imd 
trades with an iron haml. ^fhe indiviehiiil re* 
sponsibility of workimui and the system of elay's 
work Wore not r«*vived until, after an inteinal 
of over 1000 years, tla^ orgiinizjition <»f the Iny 
artists and artisatis of Italy was developed in 
tho eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth eeiituries -■ 
an organization whic*h spreail gradually to tin* 
rest of MurojH*. and is aeeountahle for the return 
of artistic <pmlity in tho <h‘iails tif arehiteet ure 
of the late. Hoinanescpie, th** (hdhie, iiml the 
Henaissance pi'riods. Membership in the guiMs, 
which represented the eulminalif»n of this or- 
ganized lalKtr, iH'sides eonferring to 

w’ork, eiit.a5h*<l obligations of g<H>d work, and, if 
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work was defective, expulsion followed. The 
labor associations of those days, unlike our own, 
gave more thought to the quality of their work 
and the development of their art than to the 
assertion of their claims. Architects, sculptors, 
and painters, even those of the highest merit, 
belonged to these guilds. The architects of this 
period usually possessed, like those of Greece, a 
general and even practical knowledge of the 
principal related arts of architectural decoration, 
design, sculpture, and sometimes even of paint- 
ing. Even more than in the Golden age of 
Greece, all work was done by the employer deal- 
ing directly with individual workmen, either 
by day’s work or job work. The head architect 
was engaged in the same way, and he was thus 
the he^ builder, but not the contractor. It is 
interesting to note how, as in Greece, contract 
work crept in with the decay of the Renaissance, 
though it did not become general until the last 
century. 

The modem trade and industry of building are 
carried on, as has been already said, under both 
systems, contract work and day’s labor. Under 
the latter the owner purchases the necessary 
materials and engages the workmen at so much 

er day or per hour, under the direction of a 

ead builder, foreman, or superintendent paid 
by the day, week, or month. In important work 
the master builder acts as the owner’s deputy 
in the purchasing of materials and the engaging 
of the woi'kmon as well as in the conduct of the 
work. The lusiness of building may take up 
his entire time, to the exclusion of any manual 
labor by himself. As there are men of many 
trades employed in any large work, those of 
each trade wosk under a foreman, who acts 
under the orders of, and reports to, the builder 
or superintendent, who is sometimes paid not 
by time units, but by a commission (usually 10 
per cent) on all purchases of material and wages 
of labor, of which he renders itemized accounts 
to the owner. The system of day’s labor makes 
possible the best results in the quality of the 
workmanship, the finish of the details, and the 
excellence of the materials, since there is no 
profit or advantage to those employed, in hurry- 
ing unduly or skimping the work and materials, 
but rather contrary. But it results gen- 
erally in a higher oosi^ for a given work than 
that under the contract system; the work pro- 
ceeds more slowly, and requires a much more 
careful supervision of the enterprise by the 
owner to prevent extravagance and waste of 
time, while it leaves him without redress for 
any defects or blunders in the work. It is there- 
fore seldom resorted to where economy of cost 
is a dominant consideration, as is the case with 
most public buildings erected with the tax- 
payers^ money. But it is not necessarily un- 
economical, and the greatest engineering work 
of modern times, the Panama Canals has in large 
part been built by day’s labor under the direct 
supervision of army engineers. 

The modern contract system is administered 
In several ways. Under a general aontract a 
single individual undertakes, for a lump sum, 
to construct the entire work within a given 
time, according to plans and specifications fur- 
nished by the owner, who usually employs an 
archit(Kst to prepare these. The plans and spe- 
cifications form an essential part of the con- 
tract, which is drawn up in legal form and 
signed by both contracting parties, the owner 
and the contractor. The contractor is hold re- 


sponsible for the quality of all the work and 
for its completion by the given time, and all 
work and materials must be acceptable and sat- 
isfactory to the architect, upon whose approval 
only the stipulated payments are made to the 
contractor. The latter purchases all the mate- 
rials, and either engages directly and pays the 
workmen engaged or divides the work of differ- 
ent trades among subcontractors, each of whom 
engages with the general contractor to do all 
the work and supply all the materials required 
in his own trade upon the given building. 
Usually a part at least of the work is thus sub- 
contracted, even where the general contractor 
himself employs and pays directly the remainder 
of the labor required. The complexity of, and 
the ^eat financial interests in, much modern 
building have resulted in the development of a 
large class of contractors who have never been 
builders at all, i.e., they have never worked at 
or been trained in any of the various building 
crafts as manual laborers. They are rather cap- 
tains of industry, skilful organizers of business, 
and handlers of men, who know where to buy 
economically, how to eliminate waste of time and 
material, when and how to employ machinery, 
and how to direct complex operations carried 
on by veritable armies of men. The older class 
of general contractors, who carry on most of 
the more common building enterprises, are gen- 
erally men who have worked up from the ranks 
in some particular trade — ^masonry, excavation, 
carpentry or the like — and who themselves con- 
duct in person the work in that trade or indus- 
try. They often develop an all-around experi- 
ence in practical building of all sorts, and are 
then able to employ and direct personally all 
the various labors and laborers required. 

A second method of contract building is that 
known as divided contracts, in which the owner 
makes separate contracts for the several opera- 
tions or trades of building, with those who, by 
the preceding system, would have been suboCn- 
tractors. The general contractor is thus elixni- 
nated, and in his place the owner employs as 
his personal representative a clerk of the works 
upon a fixed salary, to inspect and supervise 
the entire work and see that the various con- 
tractors fulfill their agreements without delay 
or interference. This is a more elastic method 
than the first and, at the cost of a divided re- 
sponsibility, secures the direct responsibility of 
each part-contractor to the owner. By the first 
system there is often, in case of defective work, 
a juggling back and forth of responsibility be- 
tween the general contractor and the subcon- 
tractor, each blaming the other, often with re- 
sultant litigation and its attendant costs. With 
divided contracts, each contractor can be held 
to a direct responsibility for his part of the 
work. 

A third form of contract is sometimes entered 
into between owner and oontraotor which stipu- 
lates (a) an '^upset priced or limit of total cost 
for the work under oonttact; (t) a detailed ac- 
counting by the odntraetor for all costs and ex- 
penses lor materials and labor; and (o) a per- 
centage commission to be paid him thereupon 
up to the limit of the upset price. In other 
words, if the cost of the work phis the commis- 
sion amount to less than the upset price, the 
owner reaps the advantage of the saving; if it 
exceed the limit, the loss falls on the con- 
tractor. This sort of contract is leas frequently 
adopted in America than in Europe, as its ad- 
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vantages over the ordinary contract are more 
apparent than real. 

The contract system has generally prevailed 
in modern work hecansc of real and solid advan- 
tages. {a) It relieves the owner of much care 
and of the worry and anxiety of minute personal 
supervision both of the work itself and of the 
detailed accounting therefor, which in a large 
undertaking is very complex, (b) It fixes a 
definite limit of cost which cannot be exceeded 
without the written consent of the owner, (c) 
It centres responsibility upon the general con- 
tractor, or upon the several contractors under 
divided contracts, (d) It secures the services 
of men experienced in the conduct of large 
building operations, (c) As the contract price 
is usually determined by competition, it secures 
more favorable terms than would be possible 
without competition, (f) It puts a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of capricious changes in the 
design ; in public work this is often a signal ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, it has manifest 
disadvantages, (u) It tends to put a premium 
upon cheapness rather than quality. ^ (b) It 
subjects the contractor to serious financial risks, 
which he can cover only by skimj)ing and cheap- 
ening to the utmost every part and phase of his 
work, unless he has set. and the owner has ac- 
cepted, a price considerably above the real 
value of tlie work, (c) It prevents the correc- 
tion and improvement of the, design as the work 
progresses, and compels the architect in his 
details to conform to his contract drawings, 
which, owing to the owner’s eagcrn(‘ss to “get 
to work,” arc often too hurriedly pr(‘pared, 
i.o., without that mature study and deliberation 
which an important building onterprisi' deserves. 
So complex, however, are the processes of modern 
building, that day’s work is seldom practicable, 
and the contract syattmi will doxibtless pnwail 
generally for a long time, to conic. 

II. The processes of building can only be 
briefly outlined in this arti<dc. Preliminary to 
the actual work of tlu^ builder is tlu* pr(‘paration 
of the design by the arehitect or ongiiu'er. The 
design, having b(‘eu first approved by the owikt 
in the form of “pndiminary sketches” drawn to 
a small scale, is worked out on a liirgiT scale 
(usually % or Vi of an inch to the foot) in the 
form of plans, elevations, and sections, accom- 
panied by a detailed sixHufication which de- 
scribes minutely every part of the work. Tl\(‘se 
(supplenienied in English j)raetic(‘ by a minutely 
dotaih'd bill of quantities prepared by a quan- 
titi(‘s surveyor) are submitted to eontraeiors 
for estimat(^ — <‘itlier to a Hel(*e.t<'d list or to all 
who desires to bid iqxm them. Sealed bids or 
tend<‘rs submitted by the com])Cting e.ontraetora 
are opened at a given time and place, and upon 
the basis of tlx^se the contract is awarded by 
the owiuT to one of them, usually but not neces- 
sarily the lowest iu the price* bid. A building 
contract is tlicu sign<‘d by the owner ami the 
successful bidder for tlx* completion of the work 
by a giv(‘n dati*, ac<’ording to tlx* contract draw- 
ings and Hp<‘(*ificatioiiH, siqiplcinentcd by large- 
scale and full-size d<‘tails which tlx* architect 
prepares as ix'cdcd for tlx* ])rogn*ss of tlu* work. 

The site of the building having b(*en surveyed, 
tlu* building is “staked” out, i.(*., stakes are 
driv(*n aiul lin(‘S stretched outlining accurately 
the plan of tlu* building on the site, whieli is 
then ready for the lu*ginning of active build- 
ing openitions. defore t]x*se, hovvewer, can be 
undertaken, it is iiec(‘ssary, in cities which have 


building laws or ordinances, to secure from the 
proper authorities the requisite permits. To 
this end the architect submits copies of nis 
plans and specifications to the various bureaus 
and department officers concerned therewith, and 
only upon their approval can the work of build- 
ing be begun. (See Building Laws.) Mean- 
while the ‘contractor has paid the required 
fees and secured permits for tapping the water 
mains, making connections^ with the sew'crs, 
storing explosives, temporarily obstructing the 
street, etc.; and has been purchasing materials, 
engaging workmen, and completing arrange- 
ments with the subcontractors. He is then ready 
to begin the first operation, that of Excavation 
(q.v.). This is often let under a separate con- 
tract, and comprises the removal of all earth 
and rock to the necessary depth for cellars, foot- 
ings, and foundations, the digging of the trenches 
for drains and gas and water pipes, and the dis- 
posal of the excavated material and of all water 
encountered in these processes. Difficult prob- 
lems are often presented by rock, quicksand, and 
water, by the shoring-up of adjacent buildings, 
and by the necessity of blasting away the rock 
without disturbing adjacent properties. 

The next stage of the work is that of the 
PouNDATiONS (q.v.). In the case of large and 
heavy buildings this work is often intrusted to 
companies or individuals who make an <‘.\'<‘lusivo 
specialty of it. It involves oftentinu‘S not only 
the most careful eiigino(*ring design, but ex- 
irenx'ly difficult and ing(*nious inecbanieal <>i)(*ra- 
tions. "The exact weight of each part of the, build- 
ing is computed, and tlu*. foundations so propor- 
tioned that the load upon each scpian* foot of 
soil shall he. well within the, known bearing 
strength of that particular soil. Pih'S driven 
into soft soils, wiiU*. footings of c<)ncr(‘i(*, con- 
crete piles, ]>ix*umiiti(^ caissons sunk tli rough the 
quicksand to a solid bottom, grillages of sici*l 
rails imluulded in ccnx*nt, and invt‘rb*<l arches 
are among the many (U‘vicos (*mi)h)yi‘d to secure 
this result. For sniall, light buildings it gen- 
erally suffices to <*xcavato tn*nclK*s a little <l(*cper 
than the deepest frost can peni*tnite, and to lay 
in these a footing of larg<* stones or of con- 
crete, ujum wliich tlu* foundations or the lowt*r 
walls may be laid up in dry rublile, l)ri<*k, or 
concrete, as may s(*cm best. 

Upon tlu* fonmlations thus prepared tlu* sirue- 
ture. is en'cted by dillererit pro<*(*sH<*H acennling 
as it is to lu* of masonry of stoix* or of brick, 
of concrete, of skeleton or sb*el-friime eonstrue- 
tion, of half timlu‘r, or of \voo<l. (o) Httmr. 
Masouri /, — The principal kimls are ( 1 ) ash- 
lar, which is laid with Sipiared stones; (2) 
ruhhfa, laid up with atones (»f irregular shapes, 
roughly fitted so as to l(‘av«* no e.xeessively large 
spaces *h(*t\vei*n th<‘m. (Jourwul ashlar is that in 
which all tlu* stones of any oiu* course or hori- 
zontal row are of the same thi<*ku»'SH; in raiidom- 
eoursed ashlar the beds are all horizontal, hut 
tlx* horizontal joints are not continuous. 
l)reHS<'d masonry is that in which the I'xpoMi-d 
faces of the stoi'x's are ilressed tt» a Inn* verti<*al 
plane. Kock-faeed ashlar is that iu whii-h the 
faces are roughly hroki*n, though the joints are 
carefully dressed. In rusticated ashlar the fae^* 
<»f <*ach stone is dn'ssed st» as to project e<msi(l- 
erahly luwond the joints, which appear )»eveh*d 
or gr<>ov(‘<I. I'hi' facing st<»neH must in all eases 
lie laid so as to luuxl W4*ll into the masonry 
hehirxl them (sis* Boxn), h'si frost or nneveii 
settling split the entire “facing” »»\vay from the 
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“backing*” The stones are laid up in lime 
mortar, cement, mortar of lime, sand and ce- 
ment, or pure cement (really cement and sand; 
see Moutar;^ Cement). In many modern build- 
ings the facing masonry of ashlar is only from 
4 inches to 8 inches or ^ foot thick, and the 
backing is frequently of brick. 

(6) Brick Masonry is “laid up” according to 
various well-defined systems of bonding. The 
bricks laid len^hwise are called- stretchers'; 
those laid at right angles to the face of the 
wall are called headers. The quality of brick 
masonry depends upon the quality of the bricks 
and of the mortar, the thoroughness of the bond- 
ing, the neatness and regularity of the joints. 
Standard bricks measure 8 by 4 by 2 inches, 
and are laid up in ordinary work with five 
courses to each foot of height, or else with an 
allowance of 2 inches for joints to every 8 
courses. Facing bricks are finer than ordinary 
hard bricks, and are often made of special sizes 
and shapes, and of a great variety of colors; 
they are laid up sometimes with very fine close 
joints, sometimes with extra thick joints, for 
certain artistic effects; and they are frequently 
tied to the backing not by bonding but by metal 
ties or anchors. 

In laying up both stone and brick masonry the 
sills, jambs, lintels, and arches of all doors and 
windows must be provided for and set in place, 
and as the work progresses, the girders, joists, 
and beams for floors and ceilings built in, or 
places provided for their later installation; the 
flues for chimneys, ventilation, and heating, and 
innumerable chases or grooves and openings for 
the pipes, wires, etc. required in modern work 
must be formed as the work progresses. This, 
necessitates extremely detailed plans and work- 
ing drawings, and the orderly cooperation of 
architect, engineering experts, and mechanics of 
various trades, with the mason or contractor, 
and his with them. Hence the necessity that 
a modern contractor be a skillful or^nizer and 
commander of men; hence also the diflieulty of 
prosecuting any large undertaking rapidly by 
day^s labor. 

( 0 ) Concrete Building , — Concrete may be used 
for an entire building — ^walls, floors, and roof — 
or for the walls only, or for the floors only. By 
concrete is meant an artificial stone resulting 
from the hardening or “setting” of a plastic 
or semiliquid mixture of hydraulic cement, sand, 
and an “aggregate” of small stones, gravel, 
slag, or cinders. The concrete may be cast into 
blocks, to be laid up like ashlar masonry; or 
poured into molds which are removed when the 
concrete has hardened or “set.” ReSnforced con- 
crete is that in which iron bars, rods, and wires 
are imbedded in such a manner as to take up 
the tensile strains, leaving tluj concrete to resist 
the compressive strains. When a “poured con- 
crete” structure is to be erected, forms or molds 
of wood (sometimes of steel) are set up and 
strongly braced; the reinforcing bars are laid 
and secured in position, and the .liquid concrete 
poured into the forms, where it is left to harden 
for a length of time proportioned to its mass, the 
longer the better. When the forms are removed, 
the concrete structure is ready for any surface 
treatment desired. For other than purely engi- 
neering and utilitarian works it is painted, or 
finished with a coating of stucco, or faced with 
brick or tiles, or with some other finish, as 
otherwise it presemts in a short while a streaky, 
stained aspect which is far from pleasing. Some- 


times the surface is dressed by “picking” with 
a mason^s hammer; this gives it “texture” and 
disguises somewhat the streaks and stains. 
Owing to its excellent fire-resisting qualities, 
concrete is often used instead of steel beams 
with brick arches for floors in buildings having 
masonry walls; but the process is the same in 
principle as that just described. See Conoeete; 
Fireproof Construction. 

(d) Skeleton Construction , — This is a dis- 
tinctively modern and American system of build- 
ing, though approximations to it date much 
farther back than its practical development, 
first in Chicago, then in New York and other 
cities. By this system a framework is set up 
consisting 6f continuous vertical posts or sup- 
ports of wrought iron or steel (rarely in the 
older work of cast iron), erected at suitable 
intervals of from 10 to 16 feet, with horizontal 
girders at each story connecting them. All the 
walls and permanent partitions are framed in this 
way, and the floor beams are laid from girder 
to girder. All connections are rigidly bolted 
or riveted, and diagonal braces are introduced 
to resist lateral strains and wind pressure. This 
skeleton sustains, therefore, all the loads and 
strain, and the exterior walls, being mere 
screens from the weather, are rarely more than 
12 inches thick, and instead of supporting the 
frame are supported by it. The wall of each 
story is a really independent wall, carried upon 
a metal shelf borne by the girder of that story. 
Since every column and beam is shaped at the 
ironworks and brought to the building site 
ready for use, the frame can be set up and bolted 
and riveted with extreme rapidity, especially 
as hardly any scaffolding is required, the steel 
frame constituting in itself a scaffold for each 
succeeding story as it goes up. The men who do 
this work constitute a specially trained body of 
skilled workers organized into a distinct trade, 
that of the housesmiths or structural iron- 
workers. And as the masonry of the walls of 
several stories can be carried on at the same 
time, each starting from its own shelf, it is pos- 
sible to erect and “cover in” a building of many 
stories in a few weeks or months, thus saving 
greatly in interest on the investment. The 
work of excavations, foundations, and interior 
finishing usually takes much longer than the 
mere erection of walls, floors, and roof. See 
Fireproof Construction. 

(e) Half Timber , — ^This system of construc- 
tion consists of a framework of heavy squared 
posts and girders of timber, with lighter inter- 
mediate posts and braces, having the interstices 
filled in with brickwork, rubble, or lath and 
plaster, the framework showing externally. In 
the later Middle A^s it was the common method 
of building for ordinary houses in many parts 
of Europe, and is still used quite frequently for 
country houses. It is rarely employed in the 
United States, though sometimes counterfeited 
by applying a merely decorative “timber” pat- 
terning of boards to a plastered building. See 
Hauf Timber. 

(/) Building with Wood , — ^In heavily wooded 
countries, like the United States, Norway, Swe- 
den, and parts of Russia, Siberia, and Turkey, 
wood is used for many forms of building in place 
of masonry and steel, as for piers, docks, bridges, 
and, above all, houses ; and the trades concerned 
in its shaping and assembling are those of car- 
pentry, joinery, and cabinetmaking (qq.v.). 
The general principle of building with wood is 
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that of a frame, of which the interstices are 
either filled in with panels, or covered over with 
sheathing, clapboards, shingles, tiles, slates, or 
the like. In the United States various forms of 
framing are employed in building houses, barns, 
etc., the full frame and the balloon frame being 
the chief. In the former heavy squared posts 
and girders are mortised and pinned together, 
and stiffened by heavy braces; lighter posts, 
called studs, being us^ between the principal 
uprights. In the balloon frame all the uprights, 
as far as possible, are continuous through the 
whole height of the walls and are of light sec- 
tion (posts, 4 by 4 by 6 inches; studs, 2 by 4 or 
3 by 4 inches) ; they are not mortised, but “toe- 
nailed,” to the sills, which are laid on the foun- 
dations or cellar walls; and “girts” or planks 
nailed to their inner faces take tlie place, at each 
of the upper stories, of the girders of a full 
frame. The floor framing of girders and joists, 
and the roof framing of trusses, rafters, and 
purlins, are the same generally in either system. 
The frame, having been set up, is covered ex- 
ternally with the rough sheathing, and this in 
turn with shingles, slates, or tiles on the roof, 
and with clapboards or shingles on the sides ex- 
ternally, In some cases lath and plaster, and in 
some others a 4-inch veneer of face bricks, is 
substituted for the more common sheathing and 
clapboards or shingles. The interior faces of all 
outside walls, both faces of all partitions, and 
the under side of all ceiling joists, are then 
lattied for plastering (window boxings and door 
frames having been set in place), and the rough 
flooring is nailed to the joists to receive later 
the finished flooring. 

(ff) Finiahing and Aooessory Operational^ 
All the various processes thus far sketched re- 
late to the fundamental work of building; to 
complete a finished structure many other trades 
and industries must be called into service. 
Plastering is required, to apply to the wooden 
laths or the wire or expanded motal lathing, or 
to the hollow brick or tile linings of walls and 
partitions, successive coats of plaster of lime 
and sand or other special compositions, and thus 
produce a finished* wall surface. The pUiniber 
sets his pipes and, after all plastering is fin- 
ished, his fixtures; and the ^s fitters, steam 
fitters, and electricians their various conduits, 
pipes, wires, and apparatus. The joiners and 
cabinetmakers make and put in place the in- 
terior finish of door trim, window trim, wain- 
scot, moldings, etc. ; the stair builders set up the 
finished stair work and balustrades ; the glaziers 
ut in the windows and other glasswork; the 
nished floors of hard wood are laid, the hard- 
ware — ^looks, knobs, bolts, etc.— is put in place, 
and painters, paper hangers, and decorators 
complete the work. The general contractor 
cleans the building down, and it is delivered 
complete to its owner. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that mod- 
ern building is notable alike for the complexity 
and variety of its operations, the extraordinary 
range and variety of its resources in materials, 
and the subdivision of its industries. Whereas 
in earlier times each country and district em- 
ployed chiefly or exclusively the materials pro- 
dueed or found in the neighborhood, modern 
transportation and commerce have ma^e avail- 
ahlc the materials and products of all lands 
wherever they may be wanted; so that in a 
building in New York, for example, thi) iron- 
work may come from Bittsburgli, wood from the 


Pacific coast, marble from Italy, onyx from 
Mexico, and wall coverings from France. For 
an American college in Constantinople the steel- 
work and plumbing fixtures, doors, windows, and 
hardware were made in America, the stone for 
cut-stone finish came from Austria and Italy, 
the wood from Ndrway and Russia. And 
whereas in old times all parts were fashioned 
on the spot, in modern building many parts 
are fashioned in remote factories and work- 
shops and brought to the building ready for 
immediate placing in their respective predeter- 
mined positions. Hence the modern builder is less 
an artisan, more a business man, than in former 
times; and hence arises the necessity for the 
complete designing of the entire building in all 
its details by the architect, before the construc- 
tion is begun, before even the contracts can be 
signed. It is this that, more than anything else, 
has changed the character of the professions 
both of architecture and building in modern 
times, and made it so much more difficult than 
formerly to secure individuality and the personal 
touch in the execution of the details of modern 
buildings. 
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BtJXLBING AKB BOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Private corporations design!^ to fur- 
nish a safe means for the accumulation of 
ings, accompanii'd with an opportunity to secure 
money at reasonable rates for the purpose of 
building homes. The term is here used to covet 
a variety of organisations with similar purpoat^s 
and methods of businens, as nnitual loan asso- 
ciations, homestead aid assoeiaiiottH. savings 
fund and loan associations, cooperative hanks, 
cooperative savings and loan aMHoeiiitioim, build- 
ing societies, etc. In Great Britain the organi- 
zations exist under the latter title, while In 
Germany they are known as HaugimoHH<>!nschaf- 
t(m. The first in England was c>rganiz<ul in Bir- 
mingham in 1781. They beoamo numerous dur- 
ing the ninctc<>nth century, an<l acts were pasHsd 
in 1838 and in 1874 regtilating them. 

The first association of this ebaracter in tho 
XTniW f^ltatos was organized In Frankford, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, in 1831, umhr the title 
of The Oxford Provident Building AsscHdailon, 
Many were organized In the deca<lo from 1840 to 
1850, which may be considertHl as the real 
period of their inception in this country. Tho 
number of building and loan asaociationa in the 
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year 1911-12 was 6099, with^ total membersMp 
of 2,332,829 and total assets of $1,030,687,031. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Massa-. 
chusetts, New York, and Indiana are the States 
in which building and loan associations have 
had their highest development. Three-fifths of 
the membership and two-thirds of the assets of 
the building and loan associations of the United 
States are to be credited to those six States. 

When a man becomes a shareholder in a build- 
ing and loan association, he pays a certain sum 
each month until the aggregate amount paid, in- 
creased by profits, equals the maturing value of 
the share, which is usually $200. The capital 
of the association is thus made up of the sav- 
ings, and interest upon the savings, of its mem- 
bers and is increased from month to month, 
and from year to year. Provision is made in all 
associations for the withdrawal of members be- 
fore the shares mature. On this account a 
share, before it matures, may be said to have 
two values — ^the holding and the withdrawal 
values. The former is the actual value at a par- 
ticular time. The latter is frequently much less 
than the actual value. All associations stipu- 
late the conditions under which members may 
withdraw before their shares mature, and, while 
these conditions differ, they are of such a na- 
ture as to discourage severing connection with 
the association. 

A stockholder may borrow not to exceed the 
par value of his stock, if he can give satisfac- 
tory security. If there is a limited amount of 
money to. be loaned, and several prospective bor- 
rowers, the money is loaned to the one who offers, 
in addition to regular interest, the highest bonus 
or premium. The borrower is required to pay 
monthly interest upon his loan in addition to 
dues on his stock. The stock at maturity be- 
comes the property of the association and ex- 
tinguishes tne principal of the loan. 

The building and loan associations in the 
United States are divided into the national and 
local associations. These differ mainly in the 
scope of their operations, as the methods of or- 
ganization and management of them are practi- 
cally identicaL The local association limits its 
operations to a community, often a county, while 
the national association makes loans anywhere 
and sells shares to individuals regardless of resi- 
dence except so far as State laws prohibit for- 
eign associations from operating in the State, 
as is not infrequently the case. National asso- 
ciations have not, as a rule, been highly suc- 
cessful, and in the last *two decades have greatly 
declined in number and in volume of assets. 
They are at present practically a negligible 
factor. Building and loan associations are under 
the control of a president and board of direc- 
tors; however, the secretary and the treasurer 
are usually the most important factors in their 
management. A property committee usually 
passes judgment on securities before money is 
loaned. Failures of the associations are due to 
inoflioient management and especially to grant- 
ing loans without adequate security. A ma- 
jority of the States require periodic examina- 
tions of the business of these associations by 
State officials; most of the remaining States 
rely upon incorporation provisions relating to 
investment and management to insure solvency. 

The building and loan association has serv^ 
to stimulate thrift and to increase the number 
of persons of moderate means who own homes. 
Subscription for building and loan association 


shares results virtually in compulsory thrift, 
since withdrawals are attended by a very mate- 
rial loss. The high rate of interest paid on all 
sums invested is a further inducement to thrift. 
Such rates of return imply heavy charges upon 
borrowers, who pay a rate on loans usually much 
in advance of the current rates on loan capitaL 
It is, however, to be borne in mind that those 
who borrow funds from the associations would, 
as a rule, be unable to obtain loans from any 
other source, and hence would be unable to ac- 
quire homes without the aid of the associations. 
It is none the less true that in many cases the 
complicated form of payment blinds the bor- 
rower to the actual rate of interest he is com- 
pelled to pay. Consult: Dexter, A Treatise on 
Cooperative Savings and Loan Associations 
(New York, 1889); Thompson, A Treatise on 
Building Associations (2d ed., Chicago, 1899); 
"Ninth Annual Report of Commissioner of Labor 
(Washington, 1893) ; Bulletm No. 52, Bureau of 
Labor (Washington, 1904) ; Rosenthal, Build- 
ing , Loan, cmd Saving Associations (Cincinnati, 
1911). The League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations reports at its annual meetings sta- 
tistics of the associations. 

BUILDING LAWS. Statutes restricting to 
a greater or less extent the common-law right of 
landowners in cities to erect buildings on their 
land. They often prescribe the materials of 
which buildings shall be constructed; the man- 
ner in which they shall be lighted, ventilated, or 
drained; the amount of open space about them, 
as well as their height and their distance from 
the street line. In general, the interference of 
such statutes with the property rights of tho 
citizen is justified by considerations of public 
policy. Sj^ecifically their object is to secure 
proper sanitary conditions and to dimmish the 
frequency and disastrous consequences of fires in 
cities. New ideals of beauty in the building up 
of cities are also finding expression in the en- 
actment of statutes and municipal ordinances 
limiting the height of buildings in favored por- 
tions of some of our great cities. In the United 
States the constitutionality of such legislative 
interference with property rights has been sus- 
tained as coming within tho police powers of 
Congress and of the several States. The mo^t 
important statutes of this kind in England are 
the London Building Act of 1894 and the Public 
Health Act of 1875. . In the United States such 
matters are usually rejpilated by city ordinances, 
although the construction and sanitation of tene- 
ment houses in New York and other large cities 
has become the subject of State legislation. 
Consult: Emden, Law Relating to Building 
(London, 1895) ; Ash, Building Code of New 
York City (New York, 1899); and see Tene- 
ment House Problem, and the authorities cited. 

BUILDING LOANS. Loans made to per- 
sons who are owners or lessees of land, to be 
used by them in defraying the cost of buildings 
to be erected by them on such land. Such loans 
are usually made under a contract, which re- 
cites the nature of the borrower's interest in 
the land, sets out in detail the character and 
estimated cost of the structure to be erected, 
and contains a promise by the borrower to use 
the money so obtained exclusively for the build- 
isg operations mentioned in the contract and 
according to its terms. The loan is generally 
secured by a mortgage on the property in ques- 
tion to cover the future advances on the loan, 
which are made in stated installments as the 
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building progresses. Such loans are nsnally 
somewhat precarious investments, because of the 
danger that the builder may not be able to com- 
plete the structure, in which case the incom- 
pleted building usually cannot be sold for what 
it cost, and the lender is forced to foreclose the 
mortgage, buy in the property, and complete 
the building in order to protect himself. Build- 
ing loans, therefore, bear a higher rate of inter- 
est than is usual in loans on real-estate security. 
Many States have provisions for the filing of 
such contracts in some office of public record, 
as well as for recording the mortgages, regulat- 
ing their priority with reference to other liens, 
as judgments and mechanics’ liens ( q.v. ) . ^ Such 
loans are msually paid off when the building is 
completed, because of the high rate of interest, 
the money being obtained on a “permanent loan,” 
(i.e., a loan for a definite number of years), at 
a lower rate of interest. Building loans of this 
description have become very common in recent 
years, especially in large cities. The term is 
also applied to loans by building and loan as- 
sociations (q.v.). 

BTTIXBIKrG OF THE SHIP, Thk. A poem 
by H. W. Longfellow (1849). 

BTTILDINGS, Firei’Roof. See Fireproof 
Construction. 

BUILDIHG SOCIETIES. Sec Bitilding 
AND Loan Associations. 

BUILDING STONE. A stone suitable for 
structural engineering and architectural ]>ur- 
poscs- Moat of the stone, quarried is for ordinary 
dimensional work. For ornamental use tlie 
stone must lend itself to carving, and for monu- 
mental work it should also tak(* a good polish. 
Inscriptional dc'coration calls for a stone, tliat 
will not onlv cut to shari) lines, but also give 
good contrast between the cut and ijolisliecl sur- 
face, a character found in many of the darker 
granites and marbles. The factors in(lu(*ne.ing 
the selection of a stone are bc'auty, cost, and 
durabilitv. (For statistics of building stone 
in the United States, stK} articles Unitki) States, 
intone.) 

Consult: TTowe, The Goologi/ of liuiUHng 
Atones (London, 1010) ; Watson, firitish and 
Foreign liailding iiionos (Cambridge, ICng., 
1011) ; Canada I*)(‘partnient of Min(‘s, Report on 
Bif.ilding and Ornainmtal Atones of Oawida, 
vol. i (1012). 

Durability. Tbc ability of a stone t.o resist 
tbo attacks of tbe weathering agents is a factor 
of great im])ortaii('e, which is too ofLm but little 
recognized. It depends primarily on its frost 
rc'sistance, (Ic'grcK^ of insolubility, and power to 
withstand changes of temperature*. Ston(*fl 
which absorb consi(hTal)le w'at(*r may disinte- 
grate. under frost action, provided tln^ water fills 
the pores sufficienlly to (‘.\ert int<*nuil pn*ssiire 
whe.u it expands oil fn*<‘zing. Constant <*x pan- 
si on and contraction under eluiiiges of t(‘inp(‘ra- 
turc will eventually bring about surface <iisin- 
t(‘gTa.tion of some stomps, <'sp<*cially if coarsi*- 
grained, (hilcareons rocks show some suH(‘(*pti- 
bility to f.he sdlvf'ut action of acid rain waters. 
Injurious min(*rals may by their (l(*cay hasten 
tli(^ <liHint(*gTation of the rock. Thus pyrite 
changes to linumite and liberates sulphuric acid, 
which attacks any earbonat(‘s in the rock. 
Mica, if present in qmmtity, in sandHtom‘H causes 
them to split under frost action, vvldle if in 
marbles it \v<*atlierH out, l(*aving a pitt<*<l surface. 

Tbe p(‘riod of time that a stone r(*sists the 
weather without showing signs of disinti'gration 


is known as its life. The following approxima^ 
figures may be given, and refer to the life of the 
.stone when exposed to a moderately severe 
climate : 


Kind of Stone 

Many serpentines 

Micaceous marbles. 

Laminated micaceous brownstone. 

Compact brownstone 

Coarse fossiliferous limestone. . . . 

Fine oolitic limestone 

Marble, coarse dolomitic 

Marble, fine dolomitic 

Marble, fine 

Granite, even textured 


Life in Years 
... lto5 
... 2 to 15 
...IS to 30 
...60 to 200 
...20 to 40 
. . .30 to 40 
. . .40 to 60 
. . .60 to 80 
...60 to 100 
...75 to 200 


Physical Properties. Tlie texture of stones 
varies from coarse to fine and from even granu- 
lar to porpliyritic. A finc-toxtured, even-grained 
stone is the more durable, with other things 
equal. The hardness of a stoiui depends in part 
on the liardness of its component ininerals, and 
in part on their state of aggregation. A rock 
composed of quartz grains might be so poorly 
cemented as to be too soft for structural work. 
Color in building stones is variable, and may bo 
white, brown, red, yellow, gray, bull, black, etc. 
in igneous and mctaniorphic ro<*ks tbe color is 
due to that of tbo prevailing minerals, while in 
sedimentary ro(*ks it is due usually to iron o.xidc 
or carboniu*(‘OUs niatt(‘r. Some sloiu's change 
color slightly on exposure, as tlu*. Berea, Ohio, 
sandstone, which turns buff, or sonu* gre(‘n slat<*s 
which fade. Polish dep(*nds ou tin* density of the 
rock and cbaraelvr of its niiii(*ral coiistiiu<*nts. 
A mass of the same minc*rals takes a Ix'Uer pol- 
ish than a mixture of minerals. Quartz, feld- 
s])ar, and calidU* tak(* a good j)olisb, while 
Mendc and augite an^ l(‘ss favorable, and mica ia 
difficult to tr(‘a,t. 

.Absorption, or tbc amount of water which a 
stone will absorb varit's ev(‘n in tbe saim* class 
of rocks. l)ens(* rocks like graniU'S, gm‘iss<*s, 
slate.s, marbl(‘H, many limeston(‘s, ami quartzites, 
usually show und<*r 1 per e<*nt ab.sorjition. 
Others, including many sandstones, the softer 
lim(‘sioiu*s, ami voleanie roeks may absorb fnmi 
2 up to ir> per cent. Quarry water is that found 
in the pon's of many nwks wlien first <piarried. 
It is negligible in rocks like graniL*, but may be 
sunicu'utly abundant in limcsloiics and sand- 
stones to previurt tlu*ir b<*ing ((uarri<'d in fn'<'zirig 
'weather. (Pushing stn*ngtli is a ])n»pert,y to 
which undue iinportanec is attaebed. .\ stone 
'wiiieh is too weak to In* use<l in strueinral work 
bears mieb evident marks of its unfitness as to 
deceive no one. The higher erusbing stn'iqjih 
of meiamorpbie roeks and the denser igneous 
roeks is due to their partleles being int*‘rloeked 
by crystallization, whib* tbe He<limenlary roi*ks, 
w'bieli average I(nv<‘r in erusbing strength, owe 
it to the eemmit bond betwi'eu the grains. A 
stone may sliow a differmit stnuigth when tested 
on bed than on eilge, and often a lower strength 
'when wet or after fn*«*zing. 

Frost resistance is <lej>endent on size, shape, 
and almudanci* of pc»res, and eobesitm. 'I'lu* fire 
resisianet* of most .stones is low, and many dis- 
integrate badly when exjmw'd to the eoinhitit*^! 
aitisick of fin* and water. Abrasivi* resistamm 
d(‘peiHls in part on the stati* of aggregation <>f 
the mineral partieles and in part on tWir iiidi- 
viduul hardness. Stones of b»\v ahnisive resist- 
ance should not lu* used for pavements <»r floors. 
Sueh inelnde many H(Tpetitiiu*s, marbK*H, and the 
Hofl<*r sandstones. 
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Stones Used for Building. Nearly every 
kind of stone is used for structural work. Sand- 
stones are employed chiefly for ordinary dimen- 
sional blocks, and certain ones for ornamenta- 
tion. Most limestones are put to the same use. 
Marble finds its main application for interior 
and exterior decoration, monumental work, and 
to a lesser extent for dimensional stone. Cer- 
tain granites are employed for monumental pur- 
poses, but the majority are of value for massive 
construction. Slate is selected primarily for 
roofing purposes, and also for wainscoting, stair 
treads, etc. 

Granite. Of the crystalline siliceous rocks, 
granite (q.v.) is undoubtedly the best known 
and most deservedly popular as a building stone. 
Commercially this term “granite” is applied to 
all igneous and metamorphic rocks (see Igneous 
Books ; Metamobphic Books) , but still the use 
of true granites predominates. They, together 
with syenites, include the strongest of building 
stones, ranging in crushing strength from 25,000 
to 43,000 pounds per square inch. They are very 
resistant to frost action and are commonly per- 
manent in color. Until comparatively recent 
times, on account of its great hardness, granite 
was employed almost wholly for massive ma- 
sonry, since it could be used there with a compar- 
atively rough dressing; but with modern im- 
proved stone-cutting and dressing machinery, it 
is now turned and carved into columns, pilasters, 
etc., and polished with the utmost perfectness. 
In all times, however, granite has been one of 
the most popular of building stones. The red 
granite of Syene, Egypt, was fashioned by the 
ancient Egyptians into obelisks, sarcophagi, and 
colossal statues, and employed by them in build- 
ing their temples, pyramids, and palaces. Mod- 
ern granites range in color from nearly white to 
dark ^ay and from a delicate pink to a deep 
red. The average weight of granite is about 
166% pounds per cubic foot, and its crushing 
stren^h averages from 15,000 pounds to 25,000 
pounds per square inch. Suitable granite for 
building purposes is found widely distributed. 
The Scotch granites are the coarse red from 
Peterhead and the gray from Aberdeen. It is of 
the latter stone tlvat the city of Aberdeen is 
largely built. Scotch granite is quite largely im- 
ported to the United States for monumental 
work. Both gray and red granite are quarried 
in Canada, stone of one or both colors occurring 
in British Columbia, near Vancouver; in Que- 
bec, in many localities around the lakes at the 
heads of the St. Francis and Megantic rivers; in 
Ontario, near Kingston; in New Brunswick, near 
St. George. The principal English granite is 
perhaps ■Biat from Westmoreland County. 

In the United States granite occurs in a 
number of States. The areas are; 1. Atlantic 
coast crystalline belt from Maine to Alabama. 
2. Minncsota-Wisconsin area. 3. Southwestern 
area, including Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 4. Bocky Mountain area, which in- 
cludes many other igneous rocks. 5. Black Hills 
area. 6. Pacific coast belt. The greatest supply 
of granite in this country comes from Maine and 
Massachusetts. The Maine granites are mostly 
lotmd in shades of gray, but there are a number 
of pink and red granites quarried. In Massachu- 
seii^ the dark blue-gray granites quarried in the 
vicinity of Quincy are the best known. Other 
noted granites come from Concord, N. H., Barre, 
Vt., Westerly, B. I., Bichmond, Va., Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga., Iron County, Mo., St. Cloud, Minn., 


and Wausau and Montello, Wis. Besides granite, 
the crystalline siliceous rocks include porphyry, 
syenite, gneiss, and trap. Porphyry msikes a 
very handsome building stone, showing large 
crystals imbedded in fine-grained groundmass, 
the crystals usually being of a contrasting color 
to the groundmass, and these colors ranging 
through the shades of pink, gray, red, white, and 
black. That found in the United States is but 
little used. Syenites differ from granite in con- 
taining no quartz. They are found in consid- 
erable quantities in the United States and make 
a very handsome stone, but so far they have not 
been quarried to any extent. Gneiss is a rock 
resembling granite or even other igneous rocks 
in composition, but is unlike granite in having 
a banded structure and being more abundantly 
jointed. Trap includes a number of crystalline 
siliceous rocks, generally sombre in hue and very 
difiicult to work. Except as crushed for making 
concrete or road material, or when cut into 
paving blocks, trap is seldom used for construc- 
tion purposes. It formed the Palisades of the 
Hudson Biver. 

Limestone. Limestone consists of carbonate 
of lime and some impurity which gives the stone 
its color, these colors ranging through various 
shades of blue, green, yellow, pink, red, and 
black. Dolomitic limestone, or dolomite, is a 
species which contains magnesia in addition to 
carbonate of lime. The distinction between lime- 
stone and marble is one of texture rather than 
one of composition, marble being a crystalline 
limestone capable of taking a high polish, and 
having a coloring or marking which adapts it to 
ornamental work. In the trade, however, any 
lime rock that will take a polish is called marble. 
The coarser grades of limestone are widely dis- 
tributed, and nearly every State of the United 
States has quarries which are worked to supply 
at least the local demand. Perhaps the most 
widely known of the limestones of this country 
are those of Indiana and northern Kentucky. 
These are oolitic limestones; they are very fine 
and even in texture, strong and easily worked, 
and of handsome color. This limestone is popu- 
larly known as “Bedford stone.” At Lament 
and Joliet, 111., there are also notable quarries 
of fine-grained, light-drab limestone, which is 
extensively employed. In the great valley west 
of the Appalachians the Slienandoah limestones 
are worked from Pennsylvania to Virginia and 
southward- Among the foreign limestones the 
Portland stone, from the Isle of Portland, Eng- 
land, has been favorably known for a great many 
years. It was used in the reconstruction of St. 
Paql’s Cathedral. The Caen stone (q.v.) of 
Prance is one of the most noted limestones of the 
world. It is a soft, fine-grained stone, very light 
colored, admirably adapted for carved work, but 
so absorbent as to be entirely unfitted for out- 
of-door work in a cold climate. The stone is 
quarried near Caeu, Normandy. 

Marble. The principal sources of American 
marble are in the States bordering the Appala- 
chian Mountains, and particularly Vermont, 
Massachusetts, western (kmnecticut, eastern New 
York, Georgia, and eastern Tennessee. Nearly 
60 per cent of the marble quarried in the United 
States comes from Vermont. Vermont marbles 
range through all varieties of texture and vari-» 
ous shades of color, from pure, snowy white to 
quite dark-bluish and greenish stone, the white 
stone often being beautifully mottled and veined 
with the darker stone. The principal centres 
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of the Vermont marble industry are West Rut- 
land, Dorset, Wallingford, Pittsford, Brandon, 
and Middlebury. Next to the Vermont marbles, 
those of Tennessee merit the most particular no- 
tice, because of their beautiful variegated colors, 
among which are found chocolate, red, pink, 
olive, green, brownish red with white spots, gray 
with lemon spots, and other combinations of 
colors. Georgia contains very large marble de- 
posits, some of which furnish very beautiful 
stone, and this is now widely used for structural 
and monumental work^ Besides the Appalachian 
marbles, there are deposits of this stone in sev- 
eral of the Rocky Mountain States, but these 
have not been much worked. California also 
supplies some. 

Among the most notable foreign marbles are 
the brilliant red marble found at several locali- 
ties in the Trench Pyrenees, and the Languedoc 
marble, having a brilliant scarlet color blotched 
with white, found at Black Mountain, in the 
Pyrenees. Brocatelle marble, having a light yel- 
low body traversed by irregular veins and 
blotches of dull red, is another famous French 
marble. Belgium is exceptionally rich in col- 
ored marbles, but white is not found. The deep 
blue-black marble with white veins, known as St. 
Anne marble, and the pure black marble, known 
as Belgian black, are particularly well-known 
Belgium marbles. Most of the other Belgium 
marbles arc dull red, of light and dark shades, 
variously spotted, flecked, and veined with wliibi 
and gray. The Italian marbles arc proverbial 
for their quality and variety. The. two most 
noted arc the white statuary inarblo with Its fine 
grain and pure color, which, when polished, gives 
a waxy appearance found in no other marble; 
and the. Siena marble with a bright yellow ground 
blotched with slight purplish and vioh‘t shades. 
The black and gold marble, witli a black ground 
carrying yellowish and reddish v(»ins, is another 
noted Italian marble. Germany, Sixain, Portu- 
gal, Austria, and Ireland furnish marl)leH notable, 
for texture and color. Marble's of much beauty 
have l)c(‘n qiiarriod in recent y(‘ars in Ontario 
and Quebec. A form of itiarble. — variously 
known as onyx, or onyx marble, ])ut really a 
travertine formed by the c'vaporation of water 
holding earbonatii of lime in solution — is found 
extemaively in Algeria and Mexico and is Timeh 
used for table, tops and otlu'r small d(‘eorativ(% 
and ornamental work. A good <iaality of onyx 
marble is found in Arizona and soutluTn Cali- 
fornia, in the Unitc'd States. S(‘rp<‘ntine, a 
marble eoiuposcd of tlui miiK'.rul si'rpentiiui and 
other impTiriiies, is a stom^ of high beauty and 
great value for interior decoration. The l>est 
stones come, from Gri'cce. 

Sandstones. {Sandstones (q.v.) are c<')mpost*d 
of ronnd<*d and angular grains of sand, so <»(»- 
me-nied and compju't<‘d as to form a solid rock. 
The cementing niatc'rials are silica, oxide of iron, 
and carbonates of liute. Hiliea ee'tiu'nt gives a 
white colored stone, very fivni and durable, hut 
difHcult to work; oxi<Ie of iron eement gives a 
brownish or reddish stoiu" of fair durahility and 
fairly cjisy to work; and ouTbonate of lime’ gives 
a grayish stone soft and easy to work, but less 
durable than when either oxide, of iron or silie-a 
forms the c<'menting material. Some sandstones 
have a clay<iy cement, whit'.h makes them <*asier 
to work, but if tt )0 abundant attraets moisiure. 
Often tlio cement('(l grains <‘Oinprise feldspar and 
mica, ^riu' t(*xiure of saiulstoiu's varies from 
occuediugly iinc*grainod stont's to those com- 


posed of pebbles of various sizes, the latter 
being called conglomerates. Sandstones vary 
in color; light gray, buff, drab, blue, brown, 
pink, and red being the colors of well-known 
varieties. Sandstones generally are softer when 
quarried than after a period of seasoning. 

Good sandstone for structural purposes is 
found so widely distributed in the United States 
that it is impossible to mention all of even the 
notable deposits. The Berea stone, of Ohio; the 
Medina stone and blucstone, of New York; the 
Portland stone, of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts; and the red and brown sandstones, of New 
Jersey, are among the most extensively quar- 
ried and best kno^vn. Of the foreign sandstones 
the variety is quite as great as in the United 
States. 

Slate. Slate is a metamorphosed shale or 
sometimes metamorphosed igneous rock wdiich 
easily splits into sheets of considerable thinness. 
It is used chiefly for rooflng purposes, mantels, 
floor tiles, and flagging, billiard tables, sinks, and 
blackboards. Most of the slate quarried in tho 
United States comes from a belt extending from 
Maine to Georgia. Some is also quarried in 
Arkansas and California. Since 1807 the United 
States producers have be^n to build up an 
export trade. In Europe tlio Welsh slatc' <|uar- 
ries and those of Ardennes, France, are tlu^ 
greatest prodneera. 

Quarrying and Dressing. Tlie inefhods of 
quarrying building stone vary according to the 
nature of the. stone. In all m(‘tbods the obj<H*t 
aimed at is to ol)tain largt' and \vell-H!iap<‘d 
blocks free from incipient fractun's. Kor this 
reason, the use of exj>losivcH is n'sorted to as 
little as possible. (S«‘e Qi:auuv; auuvino.) 
Dressing stone is very largely haudw(jrk, al- 
though many kinds of machinery an^ also em- 
ploy(Hl for polishing, planing, ami sawing H<»ft 
atones and for splitting slat(‘. Sec. Stonm (Uit- 
Timi AND Dkkssino. 

Bibliography. For the strength of vario\i.s 
kinds of building atom's, sec tSTUKNtn’U ov Ma- 
TKitiAna. See also Hath Stonk; Huownsto.nk; 
<UKN STONK; FrKKSToNK; (htANiTM; LlMKHTONK; 
MAttIU.K; SaNI)H'IX)NK.; SliATK; STONK, .\RTlKr- 
ClAL; BuildinO; Masonuy. For ecmif»rchcnsive 
popular treatises on huilditig stones, consult: 
Kies, lUiilding KionvH and (Uaif rnnfarts (New 
York, eoiitaiiis Idhiiography of inatiy 

others) ; Alerrill, far Itniltfint; and Ihct* 

ration (N(‘w "N'ork, IDO.'l); Ih'uwiek, MarhU' and 
MarhleAVarkititj (la)mlon, U)00); Hermann, 
f^ialnhrurhind Its trie <nn<f li<h'inhri((‘h</eidtati*‘ ( Ber- 
lin, 181)0); Ilirsehwald, llandhuvh drr (ntuterh^ 
niftvher (Jrstrinaprnf iintf ( Berl in, 1 U 1 ii ) . 

BUISSOBT, bWe'soN', Fl-:iU)IN.VNI> FlKUtAUD 
{18'II “ ). A French a<lmitiistraior, ptd>* 

lieist, and pedagogue, was born in l•aris. 
In 1871 he was a])|)oinled Irisptvtor of eh'men- 
tixry schools by .lulc.s Simon, iln*n Minisler of 
Puhlie Instnietion. Ilis itominaftoti was bitterly 
uttae.ked, more particularly by PupanlonjK 
Bishop <»f Orleans, who <Ienourieed in the Nn- 
tional Assembly sevi'ral pamphlets jniblislied by 
Buisson in which be nr*inimemied the exclusion 
from the schools (»f all moral instruction mU, 
purely Kceulnr, ami theomiHsi<mof sacred history 
from the eurrienhim of the younger pupils. Com- 
pelled to resign, Buisson was .afterward appointisl 
comrnissiom'r to the expoKitions held in Vienna 
(lH7:t) and ITiihulelphia (187(1). In 1878 ho 
became chief inspector of ehuneniary edtieatioii, 
and ill the following year Jules Ft*rry appointisl 
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him director of that department. The introduc- 
tion of the new education in the elementary 
schools under his jurisdiction has been remark- 
ably rapid. In 1896 he resigned and was ap- 
pointed to the chair of pedagogy in the Pacultd 
des Lettres at Paris. He was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies as a Socialist in 1902, but 
retired from public life in 1906. He is the 
author of: Dictionnaire de pSdagogie (1882— 
84) ; Proposition de loi tendant d itabli/r un ex- 
amen annuel de Vinstruction des conscripts 
(1908); 'Nouveau dictionnaire de pedagogic 
(1911); La foi laique (1912). 

BXTITEH'ZOBfG, boi'^ten-zOrK (Dutch huiten, 
without + zorg, Ger. Sorge, Eng. sorrow; equiv- 
alent of the French sans-souci)- A town in the 
Presidency of Batavia, Java, about 40 miles 
south of the capital (Map: Australasia, C 3). 
It is a place of exceptional natural beauty, and 
its elevated location (about 750 feet) makes it 
one of the healthiest settlements in Java. It is 
the real seat of the governor-general, whose 
magnificent palace is situated amid the botanical 
ardens, which are considered fine examples of 
orticultural art. It is also the fashionable 
summer resort of the island and is connected by 
rail with Batavia. There is some trade in coffee, 
sugar cane, rice, and spices. Pop. (1895), 
24,610. 

BUJAIiANCE, bdb'H^-liln'thfi. A city of 
Andalusia, Spain, about 20 miles east of C6r- 
dova (Map: Spain, 0 4). It is surrounded by a 
moat and a wall flanked with old towers and 
contains an old Moorish castle (935) and a col- 
lege. The city has manufActurfes of leather, 
woolens, glass, and pottery, and exports of agri- 
cultural produce. An important cattle fair is 
held here. Pop. 1900, 11,245*^ 1910, 11,281. Va- 
rious remains found in the vicinity bear witness 
to the antiquity of the city, but its identity as 
the ancient Vogia, mentioneid by Ptolemy, while 
asserted by some authorities, is doubted by others. 
Bujalance attained to prosperity under the Moors 
and in 1227 was cornered by Ferdinand III. 

BITBA., b<jyka. The northwesternmost of the 
Solomon Islands, separated by Bougainville 
Bbirait from Bougainville Island. Mangrove 
swamps line the coast, while the interior is 
mountainous. Trade is in tortoise shell and 
sandalwood. Area, 290 square miles. Pop., 

15,000. 

BXTKBCABA. See Bokhaba. 

B'HEBLABEST. See Bucharest. 

BTTKHABI, bn-Ka'r«, Or BOKHAB.1, bd- 
KJL'rS, Abu Abdallah Muhahmad ibn Ismail al 
(810-870). An Arabic scholar, the great imam 
in the science of the hadith, or traditions. He 
was born At Bokhara (whence his name), and ho 
early devoted himself to the study of Mohamme- 
dan traditions. At the age of 17 ho made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and to Medina, and he 
subsequently visited nearly every part of the 
Mohammedan world, associating with the most 
distinfmished representatives of the hadith, and 
collo-cting in Khorasan, in the cities of Irak, in 
the Hedjaz, in Syria, and in Egypt a great 
number of traditions, 7275 of which he arranged 
and classified in his celebrated work, Al-Jami al- 
8aMl (The Authentic Collection), regarded by 
Mohammedans as the most sacred book after the 
Koran. It is said that 90,000 persons had 
learned the Sahib from Bukhari. He died in 
banishment at Kartauk. There is an edition of 
Bukharps work published in 3 vols, by Krehl 
(linden, 1867—08). 


BtTKIDN’ON’, bd0-ldd'n6n. A Malay word 
signifying "mountain people.^ It is generally 
used to designate the powerful pagan tribe in- 
habiting the subprovince of Bukidnon and the 
headwaters of the Pulangi Piver in Mindanao. 
Their language is closely related to the Visayan. 
See Philippines. 

BTJK^TJM: WOOD. See Sapan Wood. 

BUK^Kim. A fortified island of the Indus, 
in Sindh, British India, in lat. 27® 39' N. and 
long. 68® 56' E. It is 400 yards from Eori, on 
the left bank, and 100 from Sukkur, on the 
right. Bukkur is no longer of any military 
value, as it is commanded, on both sides, by 
higher grounds, but is important as the central 
point of the great railway cantilever bridge 1200 
feet long spa nning the Indus here since 1889. 

BIIKOWIITA, b6?)'k6-vS''na ("the country of 
beech trees,’ from Slav, huhu, Ger. Buche, Eng. 
beech), A crownland of Austria, with rank of 
duchy, bounded by Galicia on the north and 
northwest, Hungary on the west, Rumania on the 
south, and Rumania and Russia on the east. 
Its area is 4031 square miles (Map: Hungary, 
J 3). Bulcowina belongs mainly to the region 
of the Carpathian Mountains, by which it ia 
traversed in several parallel chains, the highest 
point being 6100 feet. The principal rivers are 
the Pruth, Sereth, and Dniester. The climate, 
although somewhat raw, is generally healthful. 
The soil is very productive, especially along the 
Pruth and Sereth. In 1910, of the total area of 
1,044,191 hectares, 312,216 were arable land, 
8505 garden, 257,644 meadow and pasture, and 
448,144 woodland. The common European 
cereals and industrial # plants are raised in 
abundance, and the extensive areas of pasture 
land render the country well adapted for cattle 
raising. The mineral production is of little 
importance, and the manufacturing industries 
are largely confined to brewing, distilling, and 
milling. Commerce, chiefly confined to raw 
products, is little developed, although the crown- 
land is well provided with roads and railways. 
The Diet of Bukowina is composed of 63 mem- 
bers. The crownland sends 14 deputiesf to the^ 
Austrian Reichsrat. Education, though not well 
advanced, is improving. In 1008-09 the 602 
public and 25 private elementary schools had 
113,142 pupils. In 1911-12 the 12 gymnasia, 
realgymnasia, apd realschulcn had 6817 students, 
and the University of Czornowitz 1229. Accord- 
ing to the census, 0^ 1900 Bukowipa had a popn: 
lation of 730,195, showing an increase of 12 j 9 
per cent for the decade; Dec. 31, 1910, 800,008, 
showing an increase of 9.6 per cent. In 1910 
about 305,000 were Ruthenian, 273,000 Ruma- 
nian, 169,000 German, and 36,000 Polish. Ad- 
herents of the Greek Orthodox church numbered 
about 648,000, Jews 103,000, Roman Catholics 

99.000, Greek Catholics 26,000, and Evangelicals 

20.000. The capital is Ozemowitz, with a popu- 
lation of 67,622 in 1900 and 87,128 in 1910. 

Bukowina was included in the ancient Roman 
Province of Dacia, and during the Middle Ages 
was settled by peoples of different stocks. 
About the beginning of the fourteenth century 
it came into the possession of Moldavia, and 
principal town, Suezawa, was the seat of the 
Moldavian Hospodar. Its strategic ’ position 
gave it importance for a time in the wars of 
southern Europe. In 1769 it was occupied by 
Russia. It was acquired by Austria in 1777 and 
made a crownland in 1849. Consult Kaindl, 
Oesohiohte der Bukovoina (3 vols., Ozemowitz, 
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1896-1903) j Bulcowina (Vienna, 1899) ; Oe- 
sohichte dcT DButschcn in K<iTp(ithenl(ind6mj 
val. iii (Gotha, 1911); Mittelmann, Fuhrer 
durch die Buhoioincb ( C 25 ornowitz, 1907). 

BXTLACJlN*, b<55'lS,-kaji-'. A province and a 
town of Luzon, Philippines (Map: Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, FT). The former covers an area 
of 1173 square miles and had a population 
(1903) of 223,742. The surface is mountainous 
and the soil is fertile and well cultivated, pro- 
ducing sugar, cacao, rice, indigo, vegetables, and 
fruits. It contains some deposits of iron and 
magnetite, and the rivers yield small quantities 
of gold. The principal manufactures are cot- 
ton and silk fabrics. The capital is Malolos 
(q.v.). The town Bulacdn, the former capital, 
is situated about 22 miles from Manila by rail. 

It is well built, with wide streets, and has a 
monument to the botanist Blanco. Pop., 1903, 
11,589. 

BXTLAK, b(55-iak'. A suburb and port of 
Cairo, Egypt, situated on the right bank of the 
Nile, 2 or 3 miles north of Cairo (Map: Egypt, 

E 2). It is connected with Cairo by an electric 
tramway and contains a fine mosque, foundries, 
a paper mill, an arsenal, and one of the largest 
printing houses in Egypt. The Egyptological 
museum formerly located at Bulak has been 
transferred to Cairo. Pop., 1897, 70,281. 

BXTLAMA, b<55-lil''m^L. The easternmost of the 
Bissagos Islands west of Soiiegambia, in lat. 
11“ 34' N., long. 15° 33' W. (Map: Africa, C 3). 

It is the chief city and scat of government of 
Portuguese Guinea. S(‘c Bissagos. 

BULAN, b<5b'h\n. A town of Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, in tlie Pravince of Sorsogou, situ- 
ated about 28 miles from iSoraogOn, the ca])ital. 
There is considerable coast trade. Pop., 1903, 
13,431. 

BULAU, biJd'lou (Malay), or Tmus. JRJng- 
lish local name, moon rat. A ratlike insei’ti- 
vore {Qyrnnut'CL rciJlcsii) of the Malayan Islands, 
closely akin to the hedgehogs, hiit without spines 
or ability to roll into a ball. In superlieial ap- 
pearance it is opossum-like, with long, creamy- 
white fur, mixed with still longer, bristly black 
hairs. It has a very long, naked, flesh-colortKl 
tail, and an elongated, tubular snout, with ter- 
minal nostrils which are furnished with elaborate 
external lobes or flaps. Tlic moon rat is noc- 
turnal and feeds on insects. It gives forth a 
peculiar, strong, musky odor. It is savage and 
morose, snarling at the approach of any one, 
and will live but a short time in caj)tivity. A 
single young one is born at a time. In spitci of 
its musky smell, the natives consider it <‘xeellent 
eating. The body' is 12 to 14 inches and tlie tail 
9 or 10 inclu‘s long. 

BtJXATJ, bu'lou, Fbihsdbicii (1805-59). A 
German writiT on political economy. He was 
born at Freil)t*rg and studied at the TTniversity 
of Ijcipzig (1823-26), where he was appointed 
in 1833 to the chair of ai)plied philosophy and 
political science. The principal works of this 
prolific writer include: Emyklopddia der Btaatut- 
wissensohaften (1832; 2d eel., 1855) ; Oosohiahto 
dot curopdiftehen iHtaatenftyfiiemft (3 vols., 1837- 
39); WaJilrcrht und Wahlnerfahren (1849); 
Gehidme Oesohichhen und rdtsalhafta Mamchm 
(12 vols., 1850-00; 2d ed., 1863-64). 

BTJLAWATO. See Bt/LUWAYO. 

BTTLB (Fr. lulhe^ Lat. buihusy from Gk. 
po\p6s, holloa, bulbous root) . A leaf bud, mostly 
subtiTranean, in which the leaf bases arc thiek- 


BULBUL 

ened, being full of stored food. The thickened 
leaf bases are very much crowded together and 
form the conspicuous part of the bulb. ‘‘Scaly” 
bulbs are those in which the leaf bases are com- 
paratively narrow and small, and are imbricated, 



as in the common lily. “Tunicatt'd” or “coated 
bulbs are those in which the leaf bastes are yvry 
large and completely einvrap one auotlu^r, forui- 
ing concentric coats, as in the onion and tulip. 
When fresh, tlie seales of tlie tuuieat(‘(l bulb are 
rather thick, but wluui dry they become thin und 
even papery. “Bulbk‘ts” an* small ar*riul bulbs 
which eitlier replace flower buds, as in tin* onion, 
or wliich arise from the axils of leaves, as in the 
tiger lily. 

The significance of bulbs in the life history of 
the plants which produce them is that they 
enable the plants to devidop n(‘W working struc- 
turcs with great raiiidity. For t‘xamplc*, a m‘W 
plant compl(*tt*ly equipped for work may he de- 
riv(‘d from a bulb in very inucdi short (*r time 
than from the seed. Such a habit enabU*s plants 
to take advantage of short Ht^asoxm of oppor- 
tunity. vS<*e Gkopwytk. 

BULBUL, bylTivl. Originally an Arabio- 
IVrsian name for the Bersiun nightingale (/>««- 
Uaa Juifizi, or Avdon golzii)^ whic'h found its 
way into English poetry chiefly through the 
patronage of Lord Byron. But same nani<» 
is giv<*u in southiTU and southeastern Asia to 
various birds of the family I'yenonotiilas esiu'- 
cittlly to those of the g<‘nus Bycnanotua* Tlu'se 
arc small birds, often cif very brilliant plumage, 
closely allied to the thruHh<*H, weurring m India, 
Persia, and ralc^stim*, and southward to iSoutb 
Africa. The common bulbul of India (i/o/paafea 
fuaoua, or, as it was ealh*<l form<Tly, Pyi^omtua 
hermorrhoua) ift a familiar visitor in smaU com- 
panies to all gard(*ns, tea plantations, etc., from 
Oeylon to Bengal. It “not infrnpiently buildo 
its nest in verandas and is eonseipiently a wni- 
vcrsal favorit<^ with Europeans.” Jta singing in 
a “chirruping warble,” and it fet»dK upon fruits. 
The cresti^d males arc highly pugnacious— a 
tniit utilized for amtw^meht. Hays Murray, 
Avifauna of ike f aland of Ceylon (London, 
1890) : “It iH commonly cag<*d throughout India, 
or kept tied by a cord around the waist. Being 
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pugnacious, they are made to fight for small 
prizes, and when being trained for this purpose 
are fed on minced meat and a compound made 
of wheat flour, sugar, and milk, boiled together " 
A South African species {Pycnonotus tricolor) 
has the amusing habit of becoming intoxicated 
upon syringa berries and fermenting fruits, when 
it reels along the ground and is easily captured 
(Layard, Birds of South Africa, London, 1875- 
84). See Colored Plate accompanying Thrush, 
and Plate of Lyre Bird, etc. 

BTTI/riN-CH, Charles *(1763-1844). An 
American architect, the first to prepare himself 
for his profession by a careful education both 
at home and abroad. He was born in Boston, 
graduated at Harvard in 1781, and spent the 
years 1785-87 in travel and the study of archi- 
tecture abroad. His first work after his return 
was the Doric memorial column erected on Bea- 
con Hill, Boston, to replace the former beacon. 
A more important work was the designing in 
1793 of the old Federal Street Theatre, Boston, 
the first playhouse erected in Hew England. In 
3795 he drew the plans for the “new” State 
House in Boston, which was completed in 1798. 
In 1805 he remodeled Paneuil Hall, in 1810 
designed the Suffolk County Courthouse in 
Boston, and in 1814 designed University Hall 
in Cambridge. Between these dat(‘H he designed 
the Connecticut State House, now the City Hall, 
at Hartford, Conn. From 1708 to 1818 he was 
elected annually chairman of the Board of Select- 
men of the town of Boston, an office correspond- 
ing closely to the later office of mayor, and 
during this period endeavored to secure the 
straightening and widening of the streets, to 
provide a system of street lighting, and other- 
wise to modernize the old town; but he lost 
almost his entire fortune in a real-estate ven- 
ture, the building of Franklin Place. He de- 
signed the Massachusetts General Hospital, the 
corner stone of which was laid in 1818, and the 
McLean Asylum, in Somerville, and in the same 
year succeeded Benjamin H. Latrobe as architect 
of the National Capitol in Washington. The 
rotunda was built from drawings of his own, 
after plans suggested by Latrobe, and he him- 
self designed the west a])i)roachos and the por- 
tico, completing the building in 1830. Consult 
Ellen S. Bulfinch, Life and Letters of Charles 
Bulfinoh (Boston, 1896). 

BXJLEIHCH, Thomas (1796-1867). An 
American author, born in Boston, Mass. He 
graduated in 1814 at Harvard University, was 
in mercantile pursuits until 1837, and subse- 
quently was connected with the Boston Mor- 
dants’ Bank. His literary reputation is based 
on his Age of Fable ( 1865), intended, in his own 
word, “to popularize mythology aiid extend the 
enjoyment of elegant literature.” The book 
sought to connect the old Greek, Boman, Norse, 
and Oriental narratives with modem literature. 
The Norse section was derived from Northern 
Antiquities (London, 1770), a translation by 
Thomas 3?ercy of a portion of the Introduction 
d Vhistoi/re du Lanemarh (Gopenhagen, 1755- 
66) by the Genoese historian Mallet. In the 
Greek and Boman stories ancient classical texts 
— in particular those of Homer, Vergil, and 
Ovid — ^wero closely followed and often freely 
translated. His work has been a perennial 
favorite, both as schoolbook and general manual, 
has appeared in a revision (1881) by Dr. E. E. 
Hale, and ‘Was the acknowledged source of a 
considerable part of the material of another 


similar volume — The Classical Myths in English 
Literature, edited by C. M. Gayley (Boston, 
1894; later revised and enlarged). Bulfinch 
was a friend of H. W. Longfellow. He published 
also: Hebrew Lyrical History (1853); The 
Age of Chivalry (1858); The Boy Inventor 
(1860) ; Legends of Charlemagne (1863) ; Poetry 
of the Age of Fable ( 1863 ) ; Oregon and Eldorado 
(1866). 

BtlXEIHGEBr. See Bilfinger. 

BXJLGABIA. An independent kingdom in 
the eastern section of the Balkan Peninsula. It 
is situated approximately between lat. 44® and 
40® 45' N. and long. 22® 20' and 28® E. Its 
area after adjustments following the Balkan 
War of 1912-13 aggregated 43,300 square miles, 
amoimting to an increase of 16 per cent. See 
Map of Balkan Peninsula. 

The western boundary of the country as re- 
vised by the treaties of 1913 starts at Sveti 
Stefan, a town north of Varna on the Black 
Sea, and extends in a northwest direction to a 
point near the intersection of the Danube and 
the 44th parallel of latitude between the towns 
of Bustchuk and Tutrakan. It then assumes a 
westerly course along the southern bank of the 
same river until the point of confluence with the 
Timok Biver is attained. The eastern boundary 
begins here and sweeps to the south to a point 
in the neighborhood of Lake Dorian. At this 
point the southern boundary first assumes a 
due easterly course, then turns 90® southward 
to the JSgoan so as to attain the sea slightly 
east of Kavala. It now follows the coast to the 
mouth of the Maritza, then strikes northward 
beyond Sufli to the old Turco-Bulgarian frontier 
so as to leave Adrianople and Demotica to 
Turkey, while Mustafa Pasha becomes Bulgarian. 
From this neighborhood the southern boundary 
extends eastward to the Black Sea, which is 
reached at Sveti Stefan. 

Bulgaria can be divided into three great 
natural regions which succeed each other from 
north to south in three east-west strips. The 
Bulgarian section of the valley of the Danube 
is the most northerly of these divisions. It is 
followed by the mountainous country formed by 
the Balkan ranges. The low land lying between 
eastern Bumelia and the iSgean constitutes the 
third natural region. 

The Balkan Mountains divide the country into 
two well-defined climatic zones. Northern Bul- 
garia, or the region lying between the Danube 
and these mountains, has a cold climate. Its 
sky is almost always foggy. Its winters are 
severe and of lengthy duration. Southern Bul- 
garia, however, has been endowed with a temper- 
ate climate throughout its entire extension from 
the BaUcans to the .^gean. All these zones 
abound in natural resources. The valleys of the 
Danube and the Maritza are considered the most 
fertile of the Balkan Peninstila. The mountain- 
ous districts of the Balkans and the Bhodope 
Mountains are known to contain ores in great 
variety. Vast forests cover their northern 
flanks. The oak, ash, and beech grow here in 
profusion. Pine trees are met at about 4500 
feet elevation. The region is especially noted 
for its walnut trees, which provide raw material 
for the thriving Austrian cabinetmaking in- 
dustry. 

The valleys of the southern slopes constitute 
the European locality, in which the rose is most 
extensively cultivated for its essence, Travelers 
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foiwily recall how on emerging on a spring day 
from the foothills to the plain the prevailing 
light breezes suddenly became fragrant with the 
scent of roses adorning thousands upon 
thousands of bushes. The Kezanlik valley is 
sometimes called the “valley of roses” on this 
account. About 0000 pounds of essence are pro- 
duced annually, and the principal exports are 
from this and the Karlovo valley. Its market 
value fluctuates around $200 per pound. About 
6600 pounds of rose petals are required in the 
preparation of a single pound of essence. 

Agriculture. Like most of the Balkan 
states, Bulgaria is primarily an . agricultural 
country, A fertile soil, in conjunction with a 
favorable climate, counteracts to some extent the 
effect of the primitive methods of cultivation 
in vogue, and the crops are generally abundant. 
The land is greatly subdivided among the peas- 
antry, who cling tenaciously to their small hold- 
ings; they are ignorant and suspicious, and 
obstinately averse to the introduction of modern 
methods and machinery. The land belongs 
nominally to the government, and its occupants 
may hold it in perpetuity, j)ayiiig the govern- 
ment a certain rent in the form of a tax; the 
only exception is in the case of woodland and 
pasture land, which arc held in common by the 
communes and are shared by all members with- 
out payment to the government. The distribu- 
tion of the soil by great classes is given below 
for three years, in hectares: 



1899 

1908 

1909 

Cereals 

Industrial plants .... 

Potatoes, etc 

Melons, etc 

Legumes 

Forage plants 

Orchards and gardens 

Vines 

Hose fields 

X, 877, 010 
15,891 
32,942 
23,444 
8,4^0 
440,869 
4,702 
110,943 
5,094 

2,313,521 

16,477 

72,762 

27,329 

9,194 

512,485 

7,635 

86,434 

7,348 

2,394.253 

13,215 

60,259 

25,231 

11,088 

523,371 

8,277 

85,240 

7,621 

Total 

Fallow 

2,520,401 

3,053,931 

038,400 

3,130,279 

742,498 

Total 

2,520,401 

3,692.331 

3.872,777 


Not atatod. 


Rotation of crops and the xitilization of 
natural or commercial fertilizers arc little prac- 
ticed. Good and bad years determine the yield, 
rather than intelligent methodH; but the in- 
domitable energy and thrift of the peaHaiit help 
to balance the scale- The table below exhibits 
details of the cereal crop in 1900 and 1912, 
liecfcarea harvested aiid metric quintals yield(*<l: 



Hcctaros 

Quintals 


1909 

1912 

1909 

1912 

Wheat .... 

1,040,140 

1,120,500 

8,728,359 

17,350,000 

Ryo 

201,542 

215,000 

1,754,248 

3,150,000 

Rarloy 

241,206 

260, ()()() 

2,020,568 

4,000,000 

Oats 

190,541 

160,000 

1,358,037 

1,750,000 

Com 

607,455 

650,000 

5,200,122 

14,000,000 

Rico 

3.004 

3,000 

51,827 

30,000 


Sericulture, once an important indxxstry, is 
being revived after a long dt^dine. Grajx'H of an 
excellent (piality are (*uUivat(‘<l all over the 
country, but tht‘. win<‘ produced is poor, owing 
to the ear(doss and antiquat(^d mtd^hods employed 
in its prodnetioii. The mineral lands, as well 
as tho agricultural, belong to the state> whioii 


works some of the coal mines on its own account, 
obtaining over 126,000 tons of coal annually. 
Besides coal, salt is also mined, and stone is 
quarried. Iron is found in large quantities, and 
gold, silver, lead, and copper also exist. Sugar 
refineries are operated by foreign capital. 

Commerce and Transportation, The chief 
exports of the country are grain, animals and 
their products, tobacco, fruits, cloth, and attar 
of roses. The imports consist mostly of textiles, 
metal products, arms, petroleum, and coal. The 
trade is mostly ■ in the hands of Greeks, 
Austrians, Rumanians, and Jews, and the 
countries participating in it most are Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Great Britain, France, and 
Turkey. The development of the foreign trade 
is set forth in the table below, which shows in 
leva the value of imports, of exports, and of tho 
cereal exports, for comparative years : 

I Imports Exports Ex, corcala 


1879* 32,137,800 20,092,854 

1891 81,348,150 71,065,085 53,430,400 

1899 60,178,079 53,407,099 32,801,200 

1905 122,249,938 147,060,688 101,150,300 

1900 160.420,624 111,433,083 67,884,700 

1910 177,356,723 129,052,205 80,811.200 

1911 199,345,000 184,634,000 120,390,000 


* Northom Bulgaria only. 

Bulgaria has seven seaports and nine river ports, 
with a total ship])iug of 4,951,462 tons 
and 4,934,659 tons eh^ared in 1911. 'J'he chief 
linancial institution of Bulgaria is the Kaiionul 
Bank, with heachiuartc^rs at Sofia and brarufiies 
at the mon^ important towns. It has a capital 
of 10,000,000 leva and the riglit to issue gold 
and silver notes not exceeding 13.000,000 leva. 
Gapital of the Agricultural Bank at <^ud of 
1910, 42,845,403 leva; res«‘rve, 5,689,696. In- 
cluding the railways of Mnsti^rn Ruinelia, tlu^ 
total length of lines in operation in 1913 was 
2233 kilometers (1388 miles), stiite-owned ; 
under construction, 386 kilonn‘t(*rH. fc^ofia, the 
capital, is connec*.ted by rail with Gonstanti- 
nople and tho chief cimtres of continental 
hlurope. 

Bulgaria’s importance as a Kurnp<‘nn nation 
is due chiefiy to th(» fact that one of tlit^ world’s 
main highways of trade, traverses its territory. 
Railways connecting Eur<>i>e and Asia must pass 
through Bulgaria if they are to follow tlus 
shortest route. Philippopolis, and tho 

Maritza valley lie on this line. Bulgarian trado 
is chiefly routed via the I>anubt‘ or tlui seaporta 
of Varna and Burgas on tho Black Si*a and 
JBedoagacli on tlic JCg<‘an. The Danube forma 
an avenue of trade with Austria -Hungary, with 
which Bulgaria is closely conn<‘cted commer- 
cially. 

GK)venxment. Bulgjxria is a constitutional 
horeditxiry monarchy; nroediumed (h‘t. 5, 1908, 
by Brince, flubse<iuently King, F<*rdina«<l an 
mde]>endent king<iom, and rtutognlwHl by tho 
Bowers in April of the following year. Mastern 
Itmnelia, originally an autonomouK province of 
the Ottoman Knipire and adminmwTCxl by n 
Ohrifitinn governor apixointed by the Ttirkinh 
government, was in 1885 lueoqpomtad with 
garla. Tha oonstittitlon of Bixignriav afbfWI 
in 1879, and amended in 1893 and 1911, plHC<»ft 
the <vx<‘cntive power !n the hands of the king, 
while the legislative power is shan^d by him 
witli a natianal assembly, the f^obranje, "which 
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consists of a number of deputies — one for every 
20,000 of the population — elected by universal 
manhood suffrage (in 1913 the deputies num- 
bered 213). All legislative measures passed by 
the assembly must receive the sanction of the 
king to become laws. The initiative may be 
taken both by the king and by the assembly. 
In extraordinary cases a grand assembly (Great 
Sobranje) is convened, consisting of double the 
number of deputies of the ordinary assembly 
and elected in the same manner. The cabinet 
is responsible both to the king and to the 
assembly and is divided into eight departments. 
For administrative purposes Bulgaria, before 
the acquisition of territory from Turkey and 
the loss of territory to Rumania in 1913, was 
divided into 12 departments, or okr^zi, sub- 
divided into 71 districts, or okoUa, All are 
administered by local councils elected by the 
people. 

For the administration of justice there are 
district courts and justices of the peace. There 
are also three courts of appeal; and a supreme 
court at Sofia, the capital. 

Education. Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory between the ages of 8 
and 12. The cost of maintaining the schools is 
covered by the ‘state and by the municipalities 
and communes. There were, in 1908-09, 69 
infant schools (68 teachers, 3289 pupils), 
4736 elementary and 334 superior primary 
schools (9946 and 2111 teachers, 436,918 and 
63,023 pupils), 27 special schools (244 and 
3964), 113 technical and professional (273 and 
4924), and 2 establishments for abnormal chil- 
dren ( 12 and 82 ) . The university at Sofia had 
68 instructors and 1669 students in 1908-09. 

Finance. The monetary unit is the lev, 
par value 19.296 cents. The revenue is derived 
chlefiy from direct and indirect taxes and from 
taxes on commerce and industries. 

Below are shown the total general revenue 
and expenditure, and service of the public debt, 
in leva; 



Rev. 

Expend, 

Debt charge 

1879 

29,002,805 

10,680,089 

55,535 

1890 

88,140,469 

83,002,035 

3,471,307 

1900 

120,380,852 

109,562,447 

4,366,347 

1909 

190,019,268 

190.833,599 

2,150,882 


The public debt stood, Jan. 1, 1912, at 623,346,- 
807 leva; 1910, 617,984,709; 1900, 182,606,600; 
1890, 76,303,000. 

Army and Ufivy. Military seryice is obliga- 
tory for every able-bodied male resident (Mo- 
hammedans excepted), while those unfit fot 
active service are obliged to pay an annual tax 
ranging from 10 to 4000 leva for 20 years. The 
period of actual service is two years in infantry 
regiments and throe years in other arms. The 
ahuual conscript contingent was fixed for 1911 
at 86,340 men. The peace establishment in 1012 
was 8807 officers and 67,491 others; war effec- 
tive, 190,462. The navy consists of a few steam- 
ships of from 400 to 800 tons, a few torpedo 
boats and gunboats for the defense of the Dan- 
ube, and several small steamboats. 

Population. The Bulgarians, who constitute 
the bulk of the population of Butoria, are a 
differefnt people from the ancient BuLgars who 
settled in the region 12 centuries ago (see para- 
graph on History), Linguistically they con- 
stitute a branch of the South Slavic stodt (see 
Von. IV.--10 


Bulgarian Language). They may now be 
termed an ethnic group, made up of Slavic 
(Teuto-Slavic), Gothic (Teutonic), and Mon- 
goloid (Finno-Tatar) elements, to which Mussul- 
man and Greek have added a considerable per- 
centage. About three-eighths of the Bulgarian 
people live outside of Bulgaria — in Turkey, 
Russia, Rumania, and Austria-Hungary. The 
bulk of them belong to the Bulgarian church; 
but there are several hundred thousand Moham- 
medan Bulgarians, called 'Tomaks,'’ who are 
found mainly in the Rhodope Mountains, and 
certain districts near Lovech and Plevna. 

The population of Bulgaria, including Eastern 
Rumelia, was 3,310,713 in 1892, 3,744,283 in 
1900, 4,028,239 in 1906, and 4,337,513 in 1910 
(2,206,690 males, 2,130,823 females). Racially 
the population was divided }n 1910 into 3,497,- 
794 Bulgarians, 466,117 Turks, 121,435 Gypsies,, 
79,787 Rumanians, 43,273 Greeks, 40,118 Jews, 
21,145 Pomaks, 18,050 Tatars, 12,914 Arme- 
nians, etc. The constitution guarantees religious 
freedoni; but the Bulgarian is recognized as 
the national church, and numbers among its 
adherents by far the larger part of the popula- 
tion, including the royal family. The clergy of 
both the national and the other churches are 
paid by the state. Next to the Bulgarian 
church, with 80.6 per cent of the population, the 
Mohammedan has the largest number of ad- 
herents, 17.2 per cent. 

History. Modern Bulgaria includes the 
greater part of the Roman Province of Moesia 
and a portion of Thrace. At the time of the 
groat migration of nations which overwhelmed 
the Roman Empire of the West, the Slavs 
pressed forward into this region, pushing aside 
the Germanic invaders who had preceded them 
(fourth and fifth centuries About the 

close of the fifth century a.Dw the Bulgars, a 
people of Finnic stock, probably akin to the 
Huns, whose early home appears to have been 
the steppes of southeastern Russia, begin to 
make their appearance in the region of the 
lower Danube, and in the reign of Justinian 
(626-665) they -figure among the enemies of the 
Byzantine Empire. Towards the close of the 
seventh century they pushed across the Danube 
and occupied Lower Moesia, where they erected 
a strong and warlike state, which narrowed the 
boundaries of the Byzantine Empire, and for a 
time oven threatened its existence. Not being 
numerically powerful enough to attack the Slavic 
and other elements in the region which they had 
occupied, the Bulgarians gradually became 
merged in the subjected population, and a Slav- 
Bulgarian people was evolved out of the ad- 
mixture. About 862 their khan was converted 
to Christianity. The Bulgarians borrowed 
much from their Greek neighbors. The Bul- 
garian realm attained a high pitch of power at 
the' beginning of the tenth cCntui^ under Sym- 
eon, or Simeon, who asSuined the title of Czar; 
hie ctoraifiiohs extended ' from the Black Sea to 
the i^rihtio, ;<rom Thessaly to the land of the 
Carpathians. Soon after a disruption of the 
realm into two parts took place, as the result 
of religious feuds. The eastern half was con- 
quered by the Byzantine Emperor, John Zim- 
isces, and the western succumbed in 1018 to the 
arme of the Emperor Basil II. In 1186 the 
Bulgarians, under the lead of John Asen, re- 
volted against the Byzantine rule and estab- 
lished a new realm, the capital of which wajj 
T^ovak This soon rose to be a powerful 
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state (see Asen) ; but after a time it was out- 
stripped by Servia, which in the middle of the 
fourteenth century was the great Slavic power 
of the South. In 1354 the Ottoman Turks first 
obtained a foothold in Europe, and their con- 
quest of Adrianople in 13C1 brought them close 
to the frontiers of Bulgaria. In 1388-93, under 
Amurath I and Bajazct I, they overran and 
conquered the country and sacked and burned 
Tirnova. The prostrate Bulgarian nation ceased 
to have a history of its own until the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 

In 1876 a slight revolt broke out among the 
Bulgars against the intolerable oppression and 
misrule of the Ottoman government. Its im- 
mediate occasion was the settlement among the 
peaceful peasantry of Circassians, who made 
the native population the victims of brutal 
barbarity. The Bashi-Bazuks, an irregular 
police enrolled by the Turkish commander to 
put down the revolt, were largely composed of 
these alien colonists, and the suppression of the 
rebellion was accompanied by the most horrible 
outrages. The ‘^Bulgarian atrocities” shocked 
the civilized world and gave Russia the excuse 
she had been seeking for declaring war on Tur- 
key. Bulgaria was the principal theatre of the 
war of 1877-78. (See Russo-Tuekish War.) 
Russia hoped to bring all of the Slav peoples of 
the Balkans under her hegemony; and, by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, Bulgaria was made an 
autonomous principality tributary to Turkey, 
with boundaries wider than those of the ancient 
kingdom and a coast lino on the iEgoan. The 
Bowers, at the Congress of Berlin (q.v.) (1878), 
refused to allow such a great curtailment of the 
Turkish territory, but made Bulgaria north of 
the Balkans an autonomous principality, tribu- 
tary to Turkey, with a prince to be elected by 
the people, subject to the confirmation of the 
Porte with the assent of tho Bowers. The 
Province of Eastern Rumelia, to bo administered 
by a Christian governor, was erected south of 
the Balkans, out of part of the territory which 
the Treaty of San Stefano had included in Bul- 
garia. (For terms of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
see Bebijn*, Conoress OF.) Alexander of Bat- 
tenberg (q.v.) was the first Prince of Bulgaria 
under this settlement. An outburst of Bul- 
garian national spirit brought about in 1885 a 
revolution, by which Eastern Rumelia united 
itself to Bulgaria. Tho protest of tho Porte 
received no encouragement from the Powers. 
Russia alone opposed the union, because of what 
it regarded as the ungrateful spirit of indo- 
endenee shown by the Bulgarian people, who 
ad taken up tho problems of their newly re- 
covered national life with an unexpected spirit 
and vigor. The bitter struggle between the 
Russian party and the Nationalists has since 
complicated the political life of the principality. 
Another opponent of the aggrandizement of Bul- 
garia was found in her neighbor and ancient 
rival, Servia, which put an army into the field 
to oppose tho union by force. In a short and 
sharp campaign in tho closing months of 1885, 
Prince Alexander and the Bulgarian troops de- 
feated the larger Servian army and were only 
restrained from invading Servia by the inter- 
vention of Austria-Hungary. Prince Alexander, 
after a shanu'ful (^msplruey against him excited 
by Russian intrijfues, abdicated the crown in 
September, 1886, m the hope that it wo\ild lead 
to a more friendly attitude on tlie part of 
Russia, and Prince Ferdinand of Coburg was 


chosen to succeed him in July, 1887. Russia, 
which had opposed the election of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, withheld its recognition of his title to the 
throne, as did the other great Powers. Never- 
theless, Ferdinand maintained himself in his 
position, owing mainly to the ability of hia 
Premier, Stambuloff. The fall and subsequent 
assassination of Stambuloff (July, 1895) paved 
the way for a bettor understanding with Russia ; 
and when Ferdinand consented to have his son, 
Boris, received into the Greek church (Feb. 
14, 1896), Tsar Nicholas 11 formally acknowl- 
edged Ferdinand as Prince of Bulgaria. This 
step was followed by the recognition of Ferdi- 
nand on the part of the other European Powers. 
The national aspirations of the Bulgarians con- 
tinued throughout this period to be directed 
towards the incorporation into their principality 
of those portions of Thrace and hlacedonia of 
wdiich the Congress of Berlin in 1878 had de- 
prived them. An insurn^ctiou of Bulgarians in 
the Turkish vilayet of Monastir in P.)03 aroused 
the fighting spirit of the nation, and actual 
war between Bulgaria and Turkey was then 
prevented only by the threats of the rival Serb 
and Greek nationalities in Macedonia and the 
.mediation of the Powers. From 1903 to 1908 
the Powers proposed numerous but futile pro- 
grammes of reform wlu‘r(‘by Turkey should 
maintain her sovt‘reignty over Macedonia and 
Thrace, but the Christian subjects, especially 
the Bulgars, should secure a c(‘rtain share of 
local autonomy. 

Meanwhile the principality of Bulgaria had 
been making rapid progress; tho healthy de- 
velopment of agriculture and tradt'i had j>ro- 
moted the economic prospc'rity of tho people, 
and imi)rovements in milittiry organization had 
providt‘d Bulgaria with what was r<‘putt‘d to 
be the best army in southeastern Europe. In tho 
face of these facts it was humiliating to tho 
patriotic Bulgarians that their state should 
still bo reckoned a vassal of tho Ottoman Em- 
pire, while Greece, Rumania, Servia, and <‘veu 
Hontenegro wore ri‘et)gnl/.i‘(l as independent 
states. When, in SeptmnhiT, H)0S, tlie Bul- 
garian minister at ( Anisia ntinopli*. M, Ivan 
Guoslioff, was not invited to a dinn«T tendered 
to tho diplomatic corps on tho ground that ho 
was only an agent of a tributary state, popular 
fury in Bulgaria reached an tmprecedent<*d pitch. 
Taking advantage of this feeling, as widl as of 
the dissensions within tho Ottoman Empire occa- 
sioned by tho Turkish Revolution of 1908 (seo 
Turkey) and tho international <*<»inplieutionrt 
created by the annexation of Bosnia and Hers<%- 
govina by Austria-Hungary, Prince Ft^rdinand 
utilized tho thirtieth annivt^rsary of tho owtab- 
lishmeut of tho autonomous Bulgarian prlnei- 
pality to proclaim at Tirnova, the eiipital of 
tho ancient Bulgarian Kingdom, on Oct. 5, 1908. 
the complete independence; of his country and 
the indissoluble union of Bulgaria and Eastt^rn 
Rumelia. After protractiHd negotiations and a 
guarantee on the part of Russia to advance to 
Bulgaria the difference between tho 124,090,000 
claimed by Turkey in lieu of EaHti^ru 
Rumelian tribute and the $7,900,000 which Bul- 
garia herself was willing to [>ay, the Powers 
and likewise Turkey r{H‘ognlzi‘<l in 1909 the 
independence of Bulgaria and the new tith» 
"King of the Bulgars*^ which Prince Ferdinand 
hud uKsumed. In 1911 Crown Prince Borin was 
fonnally rccogniml as h<*ir to the new king- 
and at the same time was betrotUM to 
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the Grand Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of the 
Tsar of Russia. 

In general, internal questions were now sub- 
ordinated to foreign politics. M. Alexander 
Malinofif, the Democratic leader and Premier 
from 1908 to 1911, failed to effect desirable 
electoral reforms, and M. Ivan Gueshoff, who 
formed a coalition cabinet of Nationalists and 
Progressists (March, 1911), preferred to press 
forward the policy of a Greater Bulgaria. Since 
the Turkish Bevolution of 1908 the centralizing 
tendencies of the Young Turk ministry had 
caused repeated outbreaks of the Christian peo- 
ples in Macedonia and Thrace, and for the first 
time in history the Bulgarians found it possible 
and advantageous to make common cause with 
Greeks and Serbs against the Turks. While 
the Turco-Italian War (q.v.) was in progress, 
the Bulgarian government signed a secret treaty 
of defensive and offensive alliance with that of 
Servia (March, 1912) and shortly afterward 
reached an amicable understanding with Greece. 
The result was the Balkan War of 1912-13 
(q.v.), in the first part of which, that between 
Turkey on one side and the Balkan Allies — 
Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Montenegro — on 
the other, the Bulgarians acquitted themselves 
admirably. They won the greatest battle of 
the war at Lule Burgas, captured Adrianople, 
and pushed the Turkish army within a few 
miles of Constantinople. By the Treaty of Lon- 
don (May 30, 1913) Turkey agreed to cede to 
the Allies all territory on the European main- 
land west of a line drawn from Enos to Midia. 
Then followed bitter and unseemly, though quite 
natural, quarrels among the Allies over a 
division of the spoils. Not only did Bulgaria 
claim Saloniki as against Greece, and Monastir 
as against Servia, but she was unwilling to 
indemnify Rumania fbr her neutrality through- 
out the struggle by any cession of territory 
whatsoever. M. Gueshoff, whose policy was 
deemed too conciliatory, was retired from the 
premiership in favor of the uncompromising 
Dr. Dancn, who, upon assuming office in June, 
1913, found the treasury exhausted, the harvests 
spoiling for want of reapers, and foreign rela- 
tions in confusion. Unwilling to avoid war by 
concession, and unable by diplomacy to gain an 
ally, the new Premier involved Bulgaria in the 
second part of the Balkan War (q.v.), this time 
with Greece, Servia, and Montenegro, and with 
Rumania and Turkey as well. The Bulgarian 
defense collapsed before the onslaught of such 
numerous enemies, and it was charged that the 
d6hdole was due largely to the failure of the 
ministry to work in harmony with the generals 
in the field. On July 15, 1913, in the midst of 
the lamentable contest. Dr. Daneff was replaced 
by Dr. Radoslavoff, who at once undertook to ob- 
•Uin peace at any cost. The upshot of the whole 
matter was two treaties : ( 1 ) that of Bucharest 
(Aug. 10, 1913), by which Bulgaria ceded to 
Rumania the strip of territory adjacent to the 
Dobrudja north of a line drawn from Turtukai 
to Balchik, and abandoned Rotohana and Monas- 
tir to Servia, and Saloniki, Doiran, Demir-His- 
sar, Seres, Drama, and Kavala to Greece, retain- 
ing in Macedonia and Thrace the town of Strum^ 
nltza^ and some 60 miles of seax>oast on the 
.^gean between the mouths of the Mesta and 
Maritza; and (2) that of Constantinople (Sept. 
20, 191.3), by which the new Turco-Bulgarian 
boundary was traced up the Maritza to a point 
near Mandra, thence, passing west of Demotika, 


left both that town and Adrianople to Turkey, 
and thence bent eastward, passing north of Kirk- 
Kilisseh and terminating on the Black Sea at 
Sveti Stefan. Although Bulgaria thus secured 
from the Balkan War material additions of terri- 
tory and population, nevertheless she had by no 
means acquired all the territory which she had 
claimed ever since the annulment of the Treaty 
of San Stefano in 1878; and the events of the 
second part of the Balkan War were a bitter 
disappointment to patriotic Bulgarians and 
the cause of renewed enmity towards Serbs 
and Greeks. Tiie only guarantees for the 
permanence of the territorial' settlement of 
1913 were the financial and general economic 
prostration of Bulgaria and her international 
isolation. So deeply chagrined was King Fer- 
dinand that he was said to have seriously con- 
sidered abdication, but was dissuaded by his 
advisers. 
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nos jours 485-191S .(Paris, 1913 ) . Consult also : 
Battenherg, Die volkswirtschaftUohe FJntwioJo- 
lung Bulgarians von 1879 his mr Qegewart 
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gariens 'Vergangenheit und Qegenwart (Berlin, 
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Servia, and Montenegro (New York, 1908), 
Travels and Politics in the Near East (1899) 
MacGahan, The Turkish Atrocities in Bulgaria 
(London, 1876); H. Bernard ed., Shade of the 
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the Balkans (New York, 1906); Villari ed., 
The Balkan Question (ib., 1906) ; Launay, La 
Bulgarie d* hier et de demain (Paris, 1912) ; 
H. Wagner, "With the 'Victorious Bulgarians 
(London, 1913) ; Macdonald, Otsgr Ferdinand 
and his People (New York, 1913). 

BUIiGABIANT BACILLUS. See Axtto- 
Intoxioation. 

BULGARIAN LANGUAGE. A language 
spoken by nearly 5>6r)0,000 people and belondng, 
with the Church Slavonic, Serbian, and Slove- 
nian, to the southern group of Slavio languages 
(q.v.). Although it stands with the other lan- 

n s that do no>t possess the so-called Voll-laut, 
ires with the Rusi^an its lack of syllabic 
quantity, besides possessing a peculiar accent of 
its own. The ancient nasals have become obscure, 
indefinite soimds. Most striking in morphology 
is the postpositive use of the article at the end 
,of the noun. Of declension in modern Bulgarian 
there is but little, the adjectives having lost 
their degrees of comparison; in conjugation only 
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the present tense remains, all the other forms 
being periphrastic. Ijexically it shows that it 
has been much influenced by the Turkish, Alba- 
nian, Serbian, and Rumanian languages. In 
reality there is no Pan-Bulgarian^ language as 
such. There is a great variety of dialects, which 
fall into three groups — Southern Thracian, 
Rhodopian, and Western Macedonian. The 
written language used in antiquity was the 
Church Slavonic, or a dialect closely resembling 
it, and known as “Old Bulgarian.” The “Middle 
Bulgarian” dates from the twelfth century. The 
Turkish yoke caused a long interruption in the 
development of^he language, which lasted close 
to the nineteenth century. Some of the modem 
writers have used the Church Slavonic forms, 
while others have preferred the popular speech. 
Of late the majority of writers have been in- 
clined to favor the Danubian dialect. The cyril- 
lic alphabet is used, and the system of spelling 
has been modeled on the phonetic Serbian spell- 
ing of Karajich. The best grammars are those 
of Kyriak Cankov (Vienna, 1852) and Morfill 
(London, 1897), and the best dictionaries 
those of Bogorov, Bulgarian-French, and French- 
Bulgarian (Vienna, 18(i{)), and Buvernois, Rua- 
sian-Bulgarian (Moscow, 1885-89). A German- 
Bulgarian dictionary was published by Miladi- 
now (Sofia, 1897). Consult: Markov, Bictionr- 
naire de pochc i)nlgare-frain^<hise et francaise- 
lulgare (Leipzig, 1912) ; Mileti2, Die llhodope- 
mundarten der hulgari&dhen Sprache (Vienna, 
1912). 

BTJLGAJaiAN POLITICAL PARTIES. See 

POLTTICAL PABTiES, Balkan States. 

BULGARIN, bobl-gli'rTn, Fadday Venedik- 
TOViTCir (1780-1859). A Russian author of 
Polish extraction, born in Lithuania. IFo fought 
in the campaign against France, but aftorw-ard 
served in the Polish army under l^apoleon. 
On Napoleon’s fall he returned to St. Petersburg 
(1820) and devoted himself to journalism, at- 
tracting considerfible attention by the biting sar- 
casm of his articles in the daily, the ’Northern 
Bee, founded in 1825, to which he eontributed 
for over 30 years. Jlo was a servile follower 
of the Absolutist regime. Through his inti- 
macy with the members of the secret police he 
was enabled to hurt considerably the cause^ of 
Tiis numerous opponents. Some of Pushkin’s 
bitterest opiCTams have given Bulgarin a noto- 
riety more Tasting than the fame of his own 
literary efforts. Of these, Ivan Vyzhigvn 
(1829), with its sequel, Peter Ivanovitch Vyz- 
higin (1831), Dmitry (1830), and Mazeppa 
(1834) were much in vogue in tlioir time. In 
1837 he published under his own name the 
work of N. A. Tvanoff, professor at Dorpat, Rus- 
sia in her Jlistorieal, Statistical, Geographical, 
and Literary Aspects (0 vols., St. Petersburg). 
Bulgarin ]')ui)lished also TAtcrary Papers (1823- 
24), the Children's Companion (1826-27), and 
other things of uneven merit. 

BTJLGABIS, Bc5bl-gil'r^a, Demetritts (1803- 
78). A Gn^ek statesman, bom at Hydra. Ho 
fought in the Greek War of Tnde.pctulenco, and 
in 1831 was one of the opponents of Capo d’ls- 
tria, and upon the downfall of the lntt.er con- 
ducted the Ministry of Marine. ITo resigned hi» 
position upon the arrival of King Otho, but after 
tl)c revolutionary movement of 1843 n^sumed hia 
political activity as a memNw of the. Senate. In 
1847 he beearao. Minister of Marine, in 1848 Min- 
ister of Finance, and after the Crimean War he 
was appointed president of the cabinet, in which 


capacity he restored order and conciliated the 
Powers. Afterward he became one of the fore- 
most opponents of the Bavarian dynasty in the 
Senate. Upon the outbreak of the Revolution 
of 1862 Bulgaria was proclaimed coregent with 
Rufos and Canaris, but was deposed by Canaris 
in 1863. He served as president of the ministry 
in 1863-64, 1865, 1866, 1868, 1871, 1874. 

BULGARIS, Eugenios (1716-1806). A 
Neo-Greek educator and theologian. He was a 
teacher at Janina (after 1750), and director of 
the academy on Mount Athos from 1753 to 1/58, 
when he was compelled to resign owing to Turk- 
ish intrigues. After conducting a similar acad- 
emy in Constantinople for two^ years, he was 
again compelled to renounce his position and 
went to Berlin. Here Frederick the Great gave 
him a letter of introduction to Catharine II of 
Russia, who appointed him Archbishop of Slo- 
vensk and Kherson. He prepared several valu- 
able textbooks in metaphysics and logic, made 
notable contributions to the theological litera- 
ture of his country, and by his translations 
brought to the attention of the Greeks some of 
the best examples of European literature. His 
style was long accepted as a model, and his range 
of subjects was extensive. Among his original 
Greek works are the following: Opinions of 
Philosophers (1804); The First Century of 
Church History (1805); Treatise on Tolerance 
(1768). 

BTTL'GARS, or BULGA'RIANS. An an- 
cient people of Ugro-Kiniiic stock, probably 
akin to the Huns. They first app/iar in history 
al)Oiit the clos(v of the fifth century a.I)., at winch 
time a part of the nation, advancing wt^stward 
from the steppes of 80 utli(‘rn IluHsia, made its 
appearance in tiie region about the month of the 
Danube. Two c(‘nlurie» later they took posses- 
sion of Lowex Mocsia, south of the. Danulxi, to 
which country they gave tlndr name. Jt was 
once called ‘‘LitiUr Bulgaria” in contrast with 
“Great Bulgaria,” in the north. ^rh(‘ d/w.end- 
ants of tlu‘Ro invaders Ix^came Slavicized (sc‘e 
Buxoabta, History). Tlic^ part of the nation 
whieh had nunained bt'hind in their old home 
in the Russian steppes founded a realm known 
as that of tlu' A’olga Bulgurs. These Tioriheni 
Bulgars embractxl IsIutu. The ruins of tlndr <d(i 
capital, Bulgar or Bolgjira, n)ay be, seen n<‘aT 
the village of Bulgarskoic or llspenskoi*', in yie 
district of Spansk, Russian goveninumt (ff Ka- 
zan, about 4 miles from the Volga. .A.n inien'st- 
ing account of th<‘se north<*nj Bulgars is to be 
found in the report of Ihn Fadlau, who in 921 
A.l>. 'W'afl sent on nn eni)>ns.sy to tin* Volga by the 
Caliph of Bagdad, f^ome think th(‘ Bulgars iff 
the Volga are repres<‘uied in part by tin* Chu- 
vash. (Umsult Westberg, BeitrHge ffitr Klantny 
oriental ischcr QiirlUn ilbcr Ost-Huropa (St. 
Petersburg, 1000). Ree Bowjauy. 

BTILGAOEIITS. The most ct‘l(»brut*»cl of the 
famous “four doctors” of the law seliool of Bo- 
logna. Tic w'as a native that city, and was 
regarded as the. ClirysoMtotn of the gloss writers. 
Ho lived to a great age, b<‘eoming childish bef<*rft 
Ins death in 1166. Bulgnrus was oin^ of the nu>.st 
trusted advist^rs of the Kmi)cror Frederick 1. 
The commentary Da RvguUs luris is his most 
cole]>riit«‘d work, ft was otliLid by F. 0. 0. 
Jle<*Uhan« ( Bonn, 1 8.56 ) . 

BTTUBCAO-PATO, hdb-lyouN' pJl'iO, lUt- 
MUNDO Antomo (1820- ). A Portuguw 

poet, born in Bilbao. At the age of eight, or nine 
lie was taken to JLilsbon. Ho is a pupil of AlimdvUi- 
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Garrett and Herculano and a prononnced ex- 
ponent of the Romantic school. He became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and, as 
chairman of the commission intrusted by that 
body with the publication of the Monumentos 
meditos, he edited the Cartas de Affonso de 
Albuquerque (Lisbon, 1884). His independent 
works include the following': "Versos (1850 and 
1857) ; PaquitUf a narrative poem (1866) ; Can- 
goes da Tarde (1867) ; Flores agrestes (1870) ; 
Cantos e satiras (1873). 

BTJLiaiRT, bdb-li'gin, Ai^exandeb GbigoeBy- 
VIOH (1851“ ), A Russian statesman. He 

was educated at the Imperial Academy and after 
1873 held numerous governmental posts in Rus- 
sia, rising rapidly in rank and favor until in 
1905 he became Minister of the Interior. 

BTJLIH^IA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. jSouy, bous, 
ox -f \ifjL6s, Umos, hunger). A term applied to 
the^ rapacious appetite manifested by the insane. 
It is a condition of frequent occurrence in cases 
of general paresis (q.v.), less often in cases of 
mania (q.v.). The term is also used to describe 
the inordinate craving for food which occurs in 
diabetes, hysteria, neurasthenia, and during re- 
covery from typhoid fever. The condition may 
be permanent (polyphagia) or occur in parox- 
ysms. In the insane, hysterical, or idiotic, and 
to a less degree in pregnancy, there is often a 
desire for unusual or injurious substances. 
This is termed pica; when the desire is for 
articles of a dis^sting or repulsive nature, it 
is known as coprophagy. Bulimia is some- 
times due to a natural physical demand for 
food, as in growing children, and during re- 
covery from acute febrile disease. But in abnor- 
mal mental states it is partly psychical and 
partly due to anaesthesia of the stomach. There 
is an absence of the sense of satiety, techni- 
cally known as aooria^ 

BTJLIOynJS. A genus of land snails (see 
SiTAiL) having an elongated spiral shell with a 
thickened reflected lip and often handsomely or- 
namented. Most of the 300 or more species are 
tropical and belong to South America, where they 
are found mainly on trees and bushes. ‘*Most 
of the species are large, some being among the 
giants of the pulmonates, only exceeded by the 
Achatinte. [^e Agate Shell.] The largest 
species is Bulimus ovatus, which is common in 
the forests of southern Brazil; the shell reaches 
a length of 6 inches. This species is an article 
of food. Its eggs are also large; they have a 
white shell and equal in size those of a pigeon.'^ 
Several species occur along the semthem border 
of the United States. See Plate of Sistaili^. 

BtTLEHLEY, btikTf, Mobgakt GaBdneb(1838- 
). An American financier and politician. 
He was. born in Bast Haddam, Conn., was 
educated in Hartford, and became a mer- 
chant in Brooklyn, N. Y; In 1870 he returned 
to Hartford and was president of the United 
States Bank until 1879, when he accepted tha 
presidency of the JBtna Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Ho was mayor, of Hartford for ^ eight 
years (1880“88) and in 1889 ^ became Goremor 
of Connecticut* At the election in 1891 no 
candidate received a constitutional majorii^, sO 
that Governor Bulkeley continued to* act as the* 
ea^utive tintil 1893, He was United States 
Senator from 1905 to 1011. 

BUIiKELEY, Peteb (1683-1650). An Amer- 
ican Colon ist, the founder find first minister of 
Concord, Mass, Ho was born in Bedfordshire, 
England!, the son of a Nonconformist ininistor; 


was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was for some time a fellow, and for 
21^ years was rector of a parish in Bedford- 
shire! To secure greater freedom of worship 
he emigrated to America in 1636 and settled at 
Cambridge, Mass. In the same year carried 
a good number of planters with him up further 
into the woods” (Mather’s Magnalia, vol. i, p. 
400) and founded Concord, where he remained as 
“teacher” and pastor until his death. He was a 
profound theologian, a good classical scholar, 
and, according to Cotton Mather, had throughout 
life “a competently good stroke at Latin poetry” 
{Magnalia^ vol. i, p. 403 ) . He wrote some Eng- 
lish verse, including an elegy on Thomas Hooker 
(published in Morton’s ffew England Memo- 
riall)^ and a learned theological work entitled 
The Cospel Covenant; or, the Covenant of Grace 
Opened (1646) — “one of those massive, exhaus- 
tive, ponderous treatises,” says Tyler, “into 
which Puritan theologians put their enormous 
biblical learning, their acumen, their industry, 
the fervor, pathos, and consecration of their 
lives” (Tyler, History of American Literature^ 
New York, 1878). Consult an interesting sketch 
in Mather’s Magnalia (London, 1702), and an 
article. “Life and Times of Rev. Peter Bulkeley,” 
in the Hew England Historical and Genealogical 
Registe r, vo l. xxxi (Boston, 1877). 

BXJLBCbEEAI) (bulh or balk, Ger. Balke, 
beam, bar) . The name given to a variety of con- 
structions in civil and marine engineering. In 
tunneling a bulkhead is a vertical partition 
of timber or masonry intended to prevent the 
passage of water, air, or mud. Tunnel bulkheads 
may be made solid or they may be provided with 
a door to give passage to workmen and materials. 
In harbor work the term ^‘bulkhead” is often ap- 
plied to the sea wall which marks the shore line, 
and from which the piers or quays project out 
into the water. 

On shipboard a bulkhead is a partition sepa- 
rating the compartments of a ship. In modem 
vessels bulkheads are chiefiy of steel, like the 
rest of the hull. All vessels are now divided 
into several compartments by water-tight bulk- 
heads as a matter of safety, so that the breach- 
ing and consequent filling of one compartment 
with water need not necessarily cause the ship 
to founder. Water-tight bulkheads are both 
transverse and longitudinal, the former divid- 
ing tlie ship into several great compartments, 
and the latter subdividing these. In addition 
to the main bulkheads, many parts of* warships, 
IBce magazines, shell rooms, etc., are especially 
inclosed. In. merchant vessels the principal 
transverse bulkheads are without any holes 
through them' below the water line; but in men- 
of-war the necessity for communication below 
has necessitated the cutting of doors which are 
designed to be water-tight, but many of them 
are probably not wholly so. In ships having 
two or three scre'9^s, the engines for each are 
often in separate compartments, the boilers are 
placed in one or more compartments, and the 
ebal bunkers nro divided into several. In most 
merchant vessels a .cdllfsion bulkhead is fitted 
a d^rt distance frbm the stem, and several 
steamers have‘ been saved by it from foundering. 
See STnPBtrn.DiN'G. 

BULKIiEY, btOcTI, Luoius Duwcats' (1846- 
) . An American physician. He was bom in 
New York and was educated at Yale (1806), and 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York (1869), and afterward took a supplemen- 
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tary courS6 in dermatology abroad. In 1901 he 
was attending physician at the New York Skin 
and Cancer Hospital, at the Hospital for Rup- 
tured and Crippled, and at the Manhattan Eye 
and Ear Hospital. He was also consulting phy- 
sician at the New York Hospital, and derma- 
tologist at the hospital on Randall’s Island. 
The following are some of his principal publi- 
cations: Ame and its Treatment (1886) ; Bypli- 
ilis in the Innocent ( 1849 ) ; Manual of Dis~ 
eases of the Shin (1898) ; Eczema and its Treat- 
ment (1901) ; Compendium of the Diseases of 
the Skin (1912) ; Diet and Hygiene and Diseases 
of the Skin (1913). 

BULL (Lat. hulla, anything round or swell- 
ing, a boss, loiob). A seal of metal, usually 
lead, appended to a document to prove its au- 
thenticity. A bull is round, with an inscription 
on each face, and has the general appearance of 
a coin. Such bulls were used by Roman em- 
perors, Frankish kings, and other monarchs in 
the early Middle Ages; gradually they passed 
out of use in Germany, France, and England, 
but were used in southern countries where seals 
of wax did not keep well. For important pub- 
lic documents golden bulls were sometimes used, 
e.g., the Golden Bull (q.v.) of the Emperor 
Charles IV (135C); silver and other metals 
were used only rarely. At the present day bulls 
are chiefly used for papal documents, for which 
they have been employed from a very early 
period, and tlio name is now applied exclusively 
to documents put forth in the nanm of the 
Pope. Tliey are issued by the Apostolic Chan- 
cery and differ in several parti<*ulars from briefs. 
(See BRiasF.) In cases of granting favors the 
seal is appended to the open letter by a yellow 
or red silk cord, but in the administration of 
justice a gray cord is used. The Gothic charac- 
ter was used for bulls as distinguished from 
briefs down to Pec. 20, 1878, when .Leo NITI 
ordered the use of the ordinary character. At 
the same time he restricted the use of the very 
ancient leaden a(‘al previously employed to the 
more important bulla, replacing it for other 
cases by a 8imi)lc red one. stiimped on the 
parchment. All hulls begin with the name of 
the Pope, followed by the title Sorvus servoruui 
Dei. The greeting is followed by a general in- 
troduction, the first words of which are usually 
adopted to designate the bull; e.g., the bull 
Exsiirgo Domiiw, issued by Pope 1^.0 X and 
burned by Luther; In Oma Domini, the cele- 
brated declaration against heT<‘tic«, first issued 
by Urban V in 1302; the famous (Inigcnitus, 
which condemned Quosnol in 1713; Domimis ao 
Redomptor nosier, which abolished the Jcwxits, 
and Sollicitudo omnium, which restored them; 
Ineffahilis, which proclaimed the doctrine of the 
Immacuhite Conception in 1854; and Pastor 
wternus, whkdi dodned the papal infallibility in 
1870. The fulh^st eollection of papal bulls is 
that begun by (locquelines (28 folio vols., 1739- 
44) and continued by Barhcri and Gaude. There 
arc many general or special collections. For 
the g(‘neral siibjtuit, (consult Giry, Manuel do 
diplomatiquo (Paris, 1894). 

BULL. A ludicrous and unintentional blun- 
d(^r in speech due to the conjunction of contra- 
dictory or incompatible id(‘as. Some would 
trace the origin of the term to the papal bulls, 
in which the lN)pe styles himself “the servant of 
servants,” yet claim's spiritual authority over 
the world, hut there is no groimd for this sup- 
position. llie following aphorism, UHeriluHl to 


a soldier who had run away, is a good illus- 
tration of a bull: “Well, it’s better to be a 
coward for a few hours than to be dead all 
the rest of your life!” The Irish are noted for 
their bulls. Consult Edgeworth, An Essay on 
Irish Bulls (London, 1802). Sec RooiiE, SiB 
Boyle. 

BULL. See Ox. 

BULL, Charles Stedman (1846-1911). An 
American physician, born in New York City 
and educated at Columbia University and at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (1808). He 
was house physician and surgeon at Bellevue 
Hospital and then studied in Vienna, Heidelberg, 
Berlin, Utrecht, Paris, and London, and was 
a pupil of Von Arlt, Graefe, and^ Donders. 
He was professor of ophthalmology in Cornell 
University Medical College and consulting oph- 
thalmic surgeon to the Presbyterian, St. Luke’s, 
and St. Mary’s hospitals. New York, Dr. Bull 
wa^ ranked among the greatest oculists of his 
time. He was president of the American Oph- 
thalmological Society in 1903-07. He wrote a 
number of medical works, among which arc the 
following: Choroiditis Follotoing Cerehro-Hpinal 
Meningitis (1873) ; Influence of the Fifth Nerve 
in Iritis and Choroiditis (1876); Symptoma- 
tology and Pathology of Intracranial Tumors 
(1875). He edited the third and fourth editions 
of J. Soelborg UTdls’s Treatise on Diseases of the 
Eye, to which subject he also coutributx*d nu- 
merous original papers. 

BULL, GboROB (1(134-1710). An English 
theologian. He was born at Wells and studied 
at Oxford, when(*e he retired in 1049, having 
refused to take the Comnumwealtli oatli. lie 
took holy orders in 1055 and was appointc'd 
pastor of St. George’s, Bristol; later lie had 
the two pariHh(‘8 of Suddington. In 1009^ he 
published his Ilarmonia Apostoliea, a reconcilia- 
tion of Pan! and James on justi flea lion. Bull 
ptihlishc'd an answer to ’criticisms of the //or- 
monia in 1075. In 1678 he was made preben- 
dary in Gloucester ( -athe<lral and rector of Aven- 
iiig, Gloueestxwshire, and in 1071) ar<*hdeacou 
of Llandaff. In 1685, to vindicate himself 
from the ehar^m of Socinianisni, he published 
his Defensio Fidei iS'iexvnu', in which he gives 
the testimony of the anti-Ni<*<‘n<‘ fathers on 
the doctrine of the. 'rriiiiiy. This was sup- 
plemented in 1694 by his f/udiehtm Erelesitv 
CatholiGcr, for which ‘the thanks of tin' whole 
French clergy were sent to him through the 
brated Bossmtt. In reply to Bossuet, who had 
<*xi)resHed wonder that J)r. Bull remained <»ut 
of the Chur<di of Romo, he published The Cor- 
rxipiions of the Church of Rome, ( 1765 07). Ilis 
last work, also on the Trinitarian <mntrov<'rsy, 
was Primitira et AposfoHca frorlitw (1716). 
Ho was consecrated Bishop of St. David’s in 
1705. A complete edition of his works includes 
his semums and his life by Robert Nelnon (Ox- 
ford, 1827). 

BULL, OoLWCff. Rt'C 0<>t4>K,\ Btu.i.. 

BULL, JoiiK. A popular synonym for the 
English fx'oplc, which inad<‘ its flnsi appearance 
in 1712 in a popular print eniitb'd tmta is a 
Bottomless Pit, John Bull is well known in 
current comic, periodicala as a burly <»ountry 
squins impetuous, boni'sl, narrow mi mled, dog- 
matic, and <Mwily impom'd upon, 'rhis figure 
was first gradually evolvial in the f»ag«*s of 
Punch, 

BULL, Joirw (1563 -1628). An English or- 
ganist and com|>ot»er. lie was appointed organist 
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in the Chapel Eoyal in 1591 and next year was 
made doctor of music by Oxford University. On 
the foundation of Gresham College he was ap- 
pointed first lecturer in music. In 1613 he went 
to Belgium and in 1617 became organist to the 
cathedral in Antwerp, where he die£ The claim 
that he composed the English national anthem 
has not been sustained. 

BULL, Ole Bobnemann (1810-80). A re- 
markable Norwegian violin virtuoso. He was 
horn in Bergen, Feb. 5, 1810. He showed re- 
markable musical precocity. In the mountains 
he fiddled away for hours and hours, as his 
father would not tolerate the instrument in his 
house. Finally he broke with his parents and 
went to Cassel (1829) to study under Spohr 
(q.v.), but, not finding him congenial, he re- 
turned to Bergen. Here he practiced assiduously 
at his instrument until 1831, when he went 
to Paris. His savings were soon consumed, he 
fell ill, and thieves stole all his belongings, 
including his violin. In despair he threw him- 
self into the Seine, but was saved, and a wealthy 
woman, Villeminot, who took a great interest 
in him, provided him with necessary comfort 
and a Guarneri instrument. His d6but (1833) 
was a triumph, Paganini being in the audience. 
A hearing of this master caused Bull to culti- 
vate the Paganini method. With undiminished 
success he played throughout Germany, France, 
Russia, England, and Ireland, but in 1839-40 
fortune turned against him. Molique overshad- 
owed him in Paris; London and Germany were 
equally unkind. Disheartened, he went into re- 
tirement (1840-43) and then proceeded to 
America, where he won enthusiastic recognition. 
With the money earned here he returned to 
Norway and bnilt a national theatre in Bergen, 
but soon quarreled with the authorities and 
again went to the United States (1862). He 
amassed a fortune, bought 125,000 acres of land 
in Pennsylvania, and founded a Norwegian col- 
ony, but was swindled out of his possessions 
and money, and in 1860 recrossed the Atlantic. 
His European tour in 1866-66 brought little 
money and evoked scant enthusiasm, for Europe 
had adopted new standards of violin playing. 
Subsequently he established a violin school of 
his own and repaired his fortune by several 
visits to the United States (1868-69, 1870-79), 
where he married. He bought a house in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and during the last years of his 
life spent much of his time there. He died at 
his summer residence near Bergen, Norway, Aug. 
17, 1880. Bull was a rare phenomenon in the 
history of music. His tone was mellow and 
powerful; in the matter of mere technique he 
rivalled oven Paganini. And yet a critic could 
discern the self-taught musician behind this 
prodigious technique. His own compositions 
(chiony fantasias on national themes, which he 
invested with a peculiar fire of his own) best 
exhibited his mastery over his instrument and 
were the favorites with his audiences. As con*- 
tributions to the literature of the violin they 
are of little value. Consult Sara C. Bull, Ote 
Bull: A Memoir (Boston, 1883), and a bio^a- 
phy in Norwegian by 0. Vik (Bergen, 1890). 

BULL, William Tillinohast (1849-1909). 
An American surgeon, born at Newport, R. I. 
He graduated ‘from Harvard University in 1869 
and then studied medicine at the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and in 
Europe. In 1876 he began active practice in 
New York Oily. He was demonstrator and con- 


sulting surgeon in several hospitals and from 
1889 until his death was professor of the prac- 
tice of surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. One of the most eminent surgeons 
in the United States, he was a pioneer in operat- 
ing for appendicitis. He was also an authority 
on cancer, a disease which proved fatal to 
himself. 

BUI/LA (Lat., boss, knob). A collection of 
serous fluid, situated immediately beneath the 
cuticle and separating the latter from the true 
skin. BullfiB differ from vesicles only in size, 
and no very definite line can be drawn between 
a large vesicle and a small bulla. Bullse usu- 
ally vary in diameter from % inch to 2 inches. 
They may be followed by crusts or by ulcera- 
tions. See Bleb. 

BULLACE, byl^lds (Gael. lulaisteaTf bullace, 
sloe). A shrub or small tree (Prunus insi- 
titia), larger and much less spiny than the sloe 
(Prunus spinosa), but very closely allied to it, 
as it is also to the plum (Prunus domestica). 
The bullace may be regarded as a form inter- 
mediate between the plum and the sloe. Its 
leaves, however, are generally broader in pro- 
portion to their length than those of either of 
these, and its fruit stalks are more frequently 
in pairs : it differs also from both of them in its 
dpwny fruitstalks and in having the under 
side of its leaves permanently downy. The 
flowers are rather larger than even those of the 
plum; the fruit is larger than the sloe, is gen- 
erally globose, and although it partakes in some 
degree both of the acidity and the astringency 
of the sloe, it is not unpleasant, especially after 
having been mellowed by frosts, and it makes 
excellent pies or tarts. The bullace is common 
in hedges, coppices, and banks in England and 
in many parts of Europe, but is rare in America, 
having escaped from cultivation in the New 
England and Middle States. 

BULLANT, bp'law', Jean (c.1615-78). A 
French architect. He first appears as a prot4gd 
of the Constable Anno de Montmorency, who is 
supposed to have employed him on the ChS.teau 
d’Ecouen. He built here the two porticos which 
decorate the court fagades of the two lateral 
wings. On Oct. 26, 1667, he was appointed “Con- 
trdleur des bfitiments royaux,” and on Jan. 8, 
1570, he succeeded Philbert Delorme as architect 
of the Tuileries palace. Nearly all his works 
have been destroyed. 

BULL BAITING. A barbarous sport, once 
popular in England among all classes of society, 
but declared illegal in 1835. It consisted in 
causing a bull to be attacked by dogs, and to 
increase the fury of the bull his nose was some- 
times blown full of pepper. Another form of 
the sport was to fasten the bull to a stake by a 
lon^ rope and to set bulldogs at him, one at 
a time, which were trained to seize him by the 
nose, an act called pmnmg the hulk The specta- 
tors especially appreciated the success of the 
bull, when, lowering his head, he caught the dpg 
on his horns and tossed him to a ^eat distance. 
In some places bull baiting took j^ace regularly 
as an annual event, and mnds were sometimes 
left to provide for it. King James I delighted in 
this sport. When, as a prince, the Czar Nicho- 
las I of Russia visited England in 1816, he at- 
tended a boxing match and a bull baiting, which 
were organized as samples of English sport. 

An equally barbarous sport, termed hull-nm- 
ning, was formerly practiced at Stamford and 
Tutbury, where men and women maddened the 
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bull with hideous noise and then pursued and 
beat him with '"bull clubs'' till he expired. 

BULLBAT (so called from the noise it 
makes and its flying mostly at dude). A local 
name of the nighthawk (q.v.)* 

BULLDOG (for origin of name see below). 
A kind of dog which has existed as a distinct 
race in England for many centuries. It is re- 
garded as a varie^ of the mastiff, or a cross 
between the mastiff and some other breed, and 
seems to have originated in a variety of great 
courage and tenacity developed in boar hunting. 
Short-eared mastiffs, called “alaunts'^ {Alan of 
heraldry), were so used in early English boar 
hunting ; and modern bulldogs seem to have been 
developed out of them by the sport^ of baiting 
animals so prevalent from Norman times to the 
eighteenth century. The worrying of a bull in par- 
ticular required a dog of ferocious courage, con- 
siderable weight, the instinctive habit of seizing 
the enemy by the nose, and indomitable strength 
and tenacity of jaw. Those requirements were 
perfected by breeding, and the modem bulldog, 
which began to be recognized and cultivated 
early in the seventeenth century, is the result. 

Modern standards call for a dog of the form 
shown in the Plate of Dogs, weighing about 50 
pounds. Tie must have a compact, thickset, 
low-swung body, short and strong in the back, 
where the loins should be slightly elevated above 
the line of tho withers upon muscular hind legs- 
Tlie very wide shoulders and sturdy fore limbs 
characteristic of the breed must not be carica- 
tured into uselesauoss, as is sometimes done; the 
dog must be able to walk any reasonable dis- 
tance without exhaustion. The very large head, 
in circumference before the cars equal to the 
dog’s height, must have -an extremely short, 
heavily wrinkled face, forming at the throat a 
dewlap in two loose folds; the teeth should 
show, and tho ey('.s be round and dark, aud the 
ears bo of the “rose" form — ^never erect. The 
small breeds, called “toy bulldogs," must con- 
form to the model. Colors are various, but solid 
black undesirable. Red or some other pure 
brindle is at present preferred, and next to that 
solid white, rod, fawn, or i)iel)al<l. 

These dogs were reared after the extinction of 
bull baiting mainly ft)r lighting in dog pits, biit 
latterly they have been largely bred and vari- 
ously modiiiod a.s watchdogs and as pets, and 
their dispositions have been found no less faith- 
ful and kindly than in tlio case of many other 
dogs gently treated. 

Tho b'rench huUdog is a small, compact breed 
of torj-ior form and puglike facc^, having high, 
erect, batlikc; ears. It origiiuitiid in Jlrussels, 
bocanio fashionable sis a pet in Franco, first 
appeared at American shows in 180G, and has 
rapidly become ])opular as an interesting little 
houst^ dog of good disposition. 

BXJLLE, bpl'tf, Konstantin (184-1r-1005). A 
German liistorian. lie was born at Mindcn, 
Westphalia, and studied philology, theology, and 
history at tlio univorsititiB of Jena and Bonn, 
lie is tlic author of the following imiiorbuit 
works; Qcsohkdiio dor 9iou(}ittcH’ Zvit 
(1887) ; OcitcJiichic dor JaJirc 1771-77, a eon- 
tinuatioTi of Becker's WoUgr^chirJiiG (1878); 
“Ck'schichto des zweiten Kaiw^rreiehs nnd dea 
Kiiiiigroiclis Italieii,” in Ouckou’B Allgomcino 
Ooaohudiiii (1890). 

BITLLEN, l)yK«n, Frank Tiro was (1857- 
1015). An EiigHsh nutlior and hvturer, born 
at Paddington, London. After nieagro schooling 


and a three years' experience as errand boy and 
gamin, he went to sea. He continued afloat 
until 1883 and rose from able-bodied seaman to 
chief mate. In 1883-99 he was junior clerk in 
the British meteorological office. His varied 
experiences on board ship throughout the globe 
afforded him material for what many critics 
have regarded as the most noteworthy contribu- 
tion made by an Englishman to sea literature 
since the days of Mavr^at, Of his hooks the 
earliest, Tho Cruiso of tho Cachalot^’ (1898), 
is the best known. Others are. The Log of a 
Sea Waif (1899) ; Deep-Sea Plunderings (1901) ; 
Our Bet'iiage the Sea (1906) ; The Call of the 
Deep (1907); Young B emesis (1909); Fighting 
the Icebergs (1910); A Bounty Boy (1912); 
From Wheel and Outlook (1913), 

BtTLLEB, bpPer, Sir Redvebs Hhnry (1839- 
1908). A British military officer. Ho fought 
through the Ashantee, Kaffir, and Zulu cam- 
paigns, winning the Victoria Cross in the last 
for the gallant rescue of three comrades. Later 
he served in the Boer War of 1881, in the 
Egyptian War of 1882, and in the Sudan Cam- 
paign, of 1884r-85. From 1887 to 1890 ho was 
quartermaster general and in the latter year 
became adjutant general. Ho was promoted to 
be lieutenant general in 1891; in 1898 he was 
placed in command of tho First Army Corps 
and the garrison of Aldershot, and in Novembeu-, 
1899, succec'ded to the supreme eoniniand of the 
British forces in South Africa. CTir<‘at things 
wore expected of him there, for he had l)C(‘ri rc.- 
garded as one of the most active and indomi- 
table fighting generals in tlni British army; 
but he sulfered atwenil w'rious r(‘V(‘rsi'rt about 
Ladysmith and was then superseded by Lord 
Roberts and retnnn*<l to Aldcrslud. In conae- 
queuce of an ill-advis(*d spt'ech in. J,x)ndoii. soon 
after his return, he was retired. Tim unwise 
championship of friends also brought out facts 
regarding his South African l(*:i(h*rshi|>. 'Pho 
Secretary for War mad(‘ i)Ubli(! through th<‘ n‘g- 
xilnr parlianumtary channels the fju't that Gen- 
eral Buller, after hia first reviTsc, luul advised 
by ludiograph message that <Jeiu*ral White, the 
defender of Ladysmith, abandon tin* siege and 
surrender his troops U) the oinuny, which 

the latter refused to adopt under any cinMun- 
stanccfi. Th(» Secretary for War, in eonum'nting 
on the inchhmt, said that, had this currietl 
out, it M'ould have been the “most calmnit(Mi« 
rov<‘r.se in .Miiglisli military history.” Willi Mm 
publication of these official do<*uments and state- 
ments was swept away Muller's rcpulalioii as ;l 
war commander. (lon.'^ult. Jerrohl, Sir FaCrrrft 
;/. Bit/hr (lamdon, lll(>S). 

BULLET (Fr. houlvUv, dim. of OF. 
ball, from Lat. bulla, knob, Imiss), The proji'C- 
tile di.s<;hargi'd from a rilh‘, pistol, machine gun. 
or similar weiifion. For military purpose's, in its 
spherical form, it is practically obwdete, its 
place Isdug taken by various forms of <doi^rat**d 
projectiles, Tho small-lKU’e liiilUds of moderti 
rifles hiivi‘ a jircHscd leaden or sti'el core, ami 
a eovering or thin envelop*' of Hte*d, copper, or 
nickel, and an* gradually l»e<'omiug longer in 
length, ^riio e*)pp(*r-<*oatet! bullet is gim'raJly 
condemned because' of its poisotious <dia rm^U^r, a 
combination of xiiekel ami e<»pp<*r, known as 
cupro-ni<‘.kcl, btung most g*‘iierally **iiiploy«‘il. 
Formerly bullets were ])laeed in tin* fln*anti 
iiide|M?ndent of the powder; both an* now etm- 
taiiie*! tog*'tla*r in tin* eartriflge. Si»«* A.\t.ut:Nl- 
TioiN: Oautriuok; J'u<Mi'Ui'nu:.s ; S,MAi.i* .Arms. 
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BULB FIGHT. A combat of men with bulla, 
for the entertainment of the public. They were 
common in Greece, particularly in Thessaly, and 
at one time in Home under the emperors. They 
are still a favorite pastime in Spain and Mexico, 
and, in a modified and more merciful form, in 
Portugal. In Spain they have been abolished by 
various sovereigns, only to be regatablished, the 
mass of the Spanish population being passion- 
ately fond of the sport. The most magnificent 
bull fights were at one time instituted by the 
monarchs themselves; at present, both in the 
capital and in the larger towns of Spain, they 
are held either as private speculations or for 
the benefit of public institutions. In Madrid, 
during the bull-fighting season, there is at least 
one afternoon in every week devoted to the 
sport. The fights take place in a kind of open- 
air circus, called the Plaza de Toros, round 
which the seats rise one above another, with a 
tier of boxes over them. The Plaza is capable 
of containing from 10,000 to 12,000 people. The 
best Andalusian bulls are bred at Utrera, the 
best Castilian ones on the Jarama, near Aran- 
jnez. The latter are the breed usually employed 
in Madrid. The bull fight has been described as 
a tragedy in three acts. The principal per- 
formers in the first are the picadores or horse- 
men; in the second, the handerilleros, or foot- 
men, are the actors; the third act devolves on 
the matador, or swordsman. The picadores, 
dressed in picturesque Spanish costume, and 
armed with a lance, and mounted on blindfolded 
and more or less decrepit horses, take up their 
position in the middle of the circus, opposite the 
bull stalls. The handerilleros, gay with ribbons 
and. bright-colored cloaks, distribute themselves 
in the space between the barriers. The matador, 
or chief combatant, is also on foot. He is, dur- 
ing the preliminary parade, handsomely dressed, 
but when he enters the ring for business he has 
dofied his expensive trappings and holds in the 
right hand a naked sword, in the left the wu- 
leta, a small stick, with a scarlet-colored silk 
attached. On a si^ given by the chief magis- 
t?wte, a bull is let out from the stalls; the picor 
dores stand ready in the arena, lance in hand,, 
awaiting his charge. With a brave bull, they 
find all their skill requisite in ■ acting on the 
defensive; with a cowardly one, they act on the 
ofiensiye, and should their stabs be ineffectual 
in rousing the animal to the requisite fury, the 
poor beast is hooted by the crowd and ultimately 
stabbed ingloriously in the spine. Whenever 
a horse is wounded, th^ rider betakes himself 
to flight; and when either the above casualty 
happens or a picador is thrown, the handerilleros 
rush in, and attract the bull by their cloaks, 
saving themselves, if need be, by leaping over 
the palisade which incloses the circus. When 
tho bull begins to flag, the picadores are suc- 
ceeded by the handerilleros, who bring with them 
the handerillas, i.e., barbed darts, about 2 feet 
long, ornamented with colored paper flac^, which 
they stick into the neck of the animal. Some- 
times these darts have firecrackers attached to 
them^ the explosion of which makes the bull 
furious. The matador then enters alone to 
complete the tragic business. As soon as the 
bull’s eye catches the scarlet-colored silk by 
moans of which the matador lures the bull, he 
generally rushes blindly at it; and then the 
matador, if ho is well skilled, dexterously 
plimges the sword ‘^between the left shouldec: 
and the blade,” and tlie animals drops dead 


at his feet. Sometimes the matador essays 
a bolder coup, and with his cape crossed over 
his breast awaits the onslaught, or he may leap 
over the charging bull and stab him with a 
picadores lance; or he deftly places two lances, 
one from each hand, between the shoulder- 
blades of the bull. The victorious matador is 
greeted with acclamations, and not less so 
the bull, should he wound or even kill the 
matador, in which case another matador steps 
forth into the arena; fiut human life is rarely 
sacrificed. Eight or 10 bulls are often dis- 
patched in a single day, 20 minutes being 
about the time usually taken to slay one. 
About 1300 bulls and 6000 horses are sacrificed 
annually in Spain to this * 'sport.” Consult 
Sancho, Machaquito y el renaoimiento del toreo 
(Madrid, 1906). 

BULLFIETCH. A finch of the genus Pyr- 
rimla, characterized by the short, thidc, rounded 
bill, bulging at the sides, and hence suggesting 
the head of a bull; specifically the familiar Euro- 
pean species (Pyrrhula pyrrhula, or europcea), 
cultivated as a cage bird. The bullfinch has very 
soft and dense plumage, delicate bluish gray 
above, the under parts bright tile red, the crown 
of the head and the beak jet black, which color 
also appears in the greater wing and tail coverts, 
in the quills, and in the tail feathers; the wings 
are crossed by a conspicuous white bar. The 
colors of the female are less bright than those 
of the male. It frequents woods and gardens, 
builds its nest in low trees or bushes, feeds 
chiefly on seeds and berries in winter, and in 
spring is excessively destructive to the buds of 
fruit trees in those localities in which it is 
abundant, as it selects the flower buds. 

, The song of this bird, in a wild state, is very 
simple and has no particular quality to recom- 
mend it; but it is remarkably susceptible of im- 
provement by education, and trained "piping” 
bullfinches or superior acquirements are sold at 
a very considerable price. Some of these birds 
learn to whistle an air very accurately, and with 
a power and variety of intonation far exceeding 
their natural song. Tho ability to whistle as 
many as six airs well has been attained. The 
•training of these birds is a work both of time 
and trouble; it is chiefly carried on in Germany, 
where regular "schools” exist for the purpose, 
and where various hybrid races are produced for 
the market. (See OAGjB} Bisns.) The bullfinch 
is capable of very strong attachment to ^ose 
who feed and caress it and often becomes so 
thoroughly domesticated as to exhibit no desire 
for liberty. It is replaced in • eastern Europe 
and Asia by pther species, and one which is na- 
tive to central end southern Siberia (Pyrrhula 
oassini) has been observed in Alaska. See Plate 
of Caoe Bieds. 

BXTIiLFBOG. The largest of North Ameri- 
can frogs (Rana cateshiana), and the largest 
representative of a genus of aquatic frogs 
widely distributed over the Northern Hemisphere. 
They are solitary during most of the year, but 
gather together at the breeding season, when 
nundreds may be seen in a single small pond. 
Here the males give utterance to the bellowing 
croak which gives them their name and which 
can be heard half a mile. It is a hoarse, deep 
bass hrwoom. It is common in eastern North 
America from Canada to Mexico. Its food con- 
sists of almost anything alive .which it can 
seize and swallow — ^moUu^, crayfish, fishes, and 
even ducklings and small water mammals. On 
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the other hand, bullfrogs are devoured by snakes, 
fish, herons, alligators, and others. It reaches 
an extreme length of 7 or 8 inches and is green 
in various shades, brightest on the head, and 
blotched about the legs. The eggs are laid in 
strings, and the tadpoles require two or^i^ore 
years to gain maturity* The hind legs of this 
frog taste like delicate spring chicken and are 
often found in American markets, especially in 
the region of the Great Lakes, along whose bor- 
ders these frogs are particularly large and 
abundant. (See Colored Plate of Ambbican 
Frogs and Toads, accompanying the article 
Toad.) Frogs of great swe and power of voice 
are dven the same name in some other parts of 
the world; thus the ^‘bullfrog’; of English-speak- 
ing people of Siam and Malay is GMula pulchrat 
which is excessively noisy during the rainy 

BTOLHEAD, or BtTLIiPOTTT (so called on 
account of the size of its head). Any of the 
several fishes of the families Siluridie and Cot- 
tidfie: in the United States most commonly the 
small catfish or horned pout {Aimurus nemo- 
stis) of the fresh waters of the ITortli and Bast, 
which varies from yellowish brown to black and 
grows to a length of 18 inches. It has been 
acclimated in California and is important as 
a food fish in the Sacramento Basin, ^ where it is 
known as ‘‘Sacramento cat” and is in great de- 
mand among tlie Chinese. 'The horned pout,” 
says Dr. Theodore Gill, ‘'is a sluggish fish, fond 
of the mud, and growing best in weedy ponds 
and waters which have no current. They stay 
near the bottom and move slowly about, with 
their barbels widely spread, watching for any- 
thing eatable. They will take any kind of 
bait, from an angleworm to a piece of a tm 
tomato can, . . . They are very t(‘nacious of life, 
and will live in any sort of pond or pool where 
frogs or salamanders can exist, . . . They 
spawn in tlic spring and the adult fishes lead 
the young in groat schools near the shore, ap- 
parently caring for them as a hen cares for 
her chickens.” For illustration, see CATFisn. 

In Groat Britain the name is given mainly to 
the ugly sfiinous fishes of the genus ^ Oottus, 
They are mostly small and abundant in clear 
streams in northern Europe, Asia, and America. 
(See Miller’s Thumb; Sculdin.) live name 
“armed bullhead” is often given to one of the 
gurnards (q-v. ), a marine fish of a related genus 
(-‘Ir/omos*) . . , , 

BBLLIEB, bu'lyft', Bal. A noted place of 
rt^sort, eHi>ccially for students, in the Latin 
(Quarter of Paris, first called the Prado d'Etd, 
and later nanu^d for the founder, Bullier, 

BtriilillTGEB, bvFlIng-Sr, JlKtNRToit (1604- 
75). A iSwiss reformer. He Avas born at Brem- 
garten, in the (’anton o'f Aargau, duly 18, 1604. 
He was sent to the school of the Brothers of 
tlie Common Lif(i at Kmmerich when 12 years 
old and there sang on the streets for his sup- 
i)ort, as Luther did at Biaenach* In 1519 ho 
went to C'Jologno to study at the famous uni- 
V(*raity, and ther(^ ho l)e(^ame acquainted with 
the writings of Lutb<‘r, so that when he took his 
(I(wrr(‘e in 1520 ho was alrc^ady a Protestant. 
Il<r taught at the school attac'lunl to th<‘ Cister- 
cian AfimuRtery at Cappel, near Zurich, from 
1522 to 1520, and aided in the introduction of 
the Reformation into Onppel, which took place 
gradually in 1525-2(1. He made ZwingH’s tic- 
quaintariee in 1528 and participated in the dis- 
putation with the Anabaptists at Zurich in 
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1525, and in the religious conference held at 
Bern in January, 1528, the result of which was 
the reformation of that canton. In June, 1628, 
he became evangelical pastor at Cappel, In 
1529 he married Anna Adlisehwyler, formerly 
a nun, who bore him 11 children. In 1529 he 
sncceeded his father as pastor at Bremgarten, 
and by a powerful sermon which he preached 
there he induced his whole congregation to burn 
the images in the church and pass reform laws. 
But after the defeat at Cappel, Oct. 11, 1531, 
where Zwingli was slain, his position became 
insecure, and on the night of November 20-21 
he fled to Zurich, where, on December 9, he w^as 
appointed pastor of the principal eliurch, in 
succession to Zwingli, and did a great ^ work 
in building up a vigorous organization in the 
canton. He was, indeed, the second founder of 
the German Reformed cliiirch. Ho also exerted 
great influence upon the Church of England 
through the Marian exiles (1553-58) whom he 
sheltered and counseled. Th(‘y (liaidiiyod their 
gratitude in various ways, and in 1580 Convo- 
cation enjoined the reading of his sermons upon 
“inferior ministers.” In the controversy on the 
cucharist and the aJOfaira of tlu*. Anabaptists 
Bullingcr distinguished himself by his integrity 
and moderation, and in his house in Zurich 
several German theologians, coniiadled to leave 
their country, found a haven of nduge. lie 
shared in the first (1530) and was solo author 
of the second Helvetic confession (1500).^ Ho 
died in Zurich, 8ept. IT, 1575. His writings 
are numerous, but uneolU‘eted and uur(q)rinted. 
The moat important is a Ulfttonf of the /fe/orma- 
tion, in Swiss-German (first e(iii<‘d and printed, 
3 vola., Frauenfeld, 183H-40). Several of his 
trcjitises have appeared in (h'rman, and espe- 
cially 50 of his sermons, dividcul into five dec- 
ades, henee eomnionly known as Hullinger’s 
Decades (London, 1577), r<‘pnnied by the l^ar- 
ker 5=?ociety , Cambridge, Kngl and ( 1 849- 52 ) . 
For his life, consult: Solomon Hess (ZUrieh, 
1828-29); Carl Pestiilozzi (KlberfeUl, 1858): 
also R. ("hristolTel, Ilvinrieh HufUnper and aehio 
Oatiin (Zurich, 1875); G* IL Zimmerinann, Die 
yjilricher KireJw vnd ihre Antistrs (Zurieh, 
1877) ; Lindsay, Jlistorp of tho Reformat Urn, 
vol, ii (New VoVk, 1907). 

BULLION, bflKyon (LXj. hutlio, mass of 
gold or silver, dimin. of Lut. huUat boss, Htump, 
seal, or ])erhni)S corruptc'd from Fr. billoiK 
Sp. veVon, base coin, IJi. hiUio, Imlliou). This 
term is usuallv emplo,Y<‘<l to (i(‘Higuaie un- 
coined gold or silver, \vhi<di has been reihuH’id to 
the standard fimmc‘ss of the coinage of a count rv, 
hut is sometitnes nstnl to <U‘Hignato the nietam 
gtmerally, whether e(»ined or um‘<»incsl, Tlie lat- 
ter us(i is quite common in England, where the 
metallic reserve of the bank is reported as ho 
mueh hull Urn. In the l<nit<‘d Btaies bulHoni is 
rarely ap])liftd to coin. Chdd in bars answers 
some of the moneiury purpt»seH of <‘oitn*d gold 
when it is used as a r<‘serve fi)r not** issues. The 
Act of March 3, wlueh authori»*d the 

issue of gold eertiflcat4*fl, provided tliat they 
could he issued against either gold coin or btii- 
lion doposit(*d in ibe. Tn^nsury of the Unit<*d 
Htat<‘H- In tlu^ same way the great national 
hanks of Europe, which, nk(‘ the Uuiied Ktutm 
Trettstiry, are siondiouw^H from which gold eun 
he drawn for exporbti(>ii. hold ji portion of this 
TCBcrvo in Imrs. For iiii(‘rna(ioiirtl shipments 
gold bars possi^ss eerbiiu advantages over coin, 
nnd a part of the »robi sliij>ped frotn the 
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IJnited States is in this form. In the decade 
1901-10 imports of gold, chiefly bullion, into 
the United States ranged from minimum of 
$43,339,905 in 1910 to a maximum of $148,- 
337,321 in 1908. The extremes of exports were 
$38,673,591 in 1906 and $118,663,215 in 1910. 

BULLION STATE. Missouri. See States, 
PopuLAB Names of. 

BULLOCK, b^^tHok, Alexander Hamilton 
(1816-82), An American politician. He was 
born in Royalston, Mass. ; graduated at Amherst 
College in 1836, studied at the Harvard Law 
School, was admitted to the bar in 1841, and 
practiced law in Worcester. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
from 1845 to 1847 and again from 1861 to 1865 
and was its Speaker during the latter period. 
He was also a member of the State Senate in 
1849. Besides holding several judicial offices, 
he was Mayor of Worcester in 1859, and Grov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1866-68. His public 
addresses include: Massachusetts and the War 
Taco (1862) ; Ahraham Lincoln (1865) ; The Me» 
chanical Arts Favorable to Liberty and Social 
Progress (1865). Consult Charles Denene, ife- 
moir of Alexander H, Bulloch (1887). 

BULLOCK, Charles Jesse (1869- ). 

An American economist. He was bom in Boston, 
Mass., graduated at Boston University in 1889, 
and received the degree of Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1895. He taught eco- 
nomics at Cornell (1895-99), at Williams 
(1809-1902), and then at Harvard. His best 
writing is in the field of financial history and 
theory, especially the finances of the United 
States between 1776 and 1789 (VnAversity of 
Wisconsin Bulletin, 1895). Among his works 
are: JQssays on the Monetary History of the 
United States (1900), Introduction to the Study 
of Economics (1900), Finances of Massachu- 
setts, TtS9^1905 (1907), Select Headings on 
Economics (1907), and On Public Finance 
(1906), and an edition of William Douglass’s 
Discourse Concerning the Currencies of the 
British Plantations in North America (1897). 

BULLOCK, Rufus Brown (1834-1907). An 
American politician. He was born in Bethlehem, 
N. Y., but in early life went to Augusta, Ga., to 
organize the Southern Express Company. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he served as acting assistant 
(juartoriniister general in the Confederate army, 
and in 1867 he was a delegate to the State Con- 
stitutional Convention. In 1868 he was elected 
Governor of Georgia. Soon afterward the negro 
members were expelled from both houses of 
the Legislature, and Governor Bullock appealed 
to Congress to restore them to their scats. The 
next legislative election, however, brought in 
such a large majority opposed to the reconstruc- 
tion policy that he resided his office. He subse- 
quently became president of the Macon and 
Augusta Railroad, president of the Atlanta Cot- 
ton Mills and of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, and government director of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

BULLOCK, Shan P. (1865- ). An Eng- 

lish novelist, bom at Crom, Fermanagh, Ireland. 
His publications include: The Awkward Squads 
(1893); By Thrasna River (1896); Bing o* 
Hushes (1896); The Charmer (1897); The 
Barry s (1899); Irish Pastorals (1961); The 
Squireen (1903); The Red Leaguers (1904); 
Dm the Dollar (1905) ; The Cubs (1906) ; Rob- 
ert Thorne (1907) ; A Laughing Matter (1908) ; 
Master John (1909); Hetty (1911); Thomas 
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Andrews (1912); The Race of Castlebar, with 
Miss Lawless (1913). 

BULLOCK, William A. (1813-67). An 
American inventor. He was born at Greenyille, 
N. Y., and early learned the trade of iron founder 
and machinist. About 1855 he went to New York 
City, where he constructed a fast press on the 
planetary system for an illustrated weekly. The 
remarkable success of this invention encouraged 
him to perfect a rotary printing press embodying 
in one machine automatic adjustment and feed- 
ing, “perfecting,” as printing on both sides is 
called, at a high rate of speed, using a continu- 
ous roll of dampened paper. Thus was invented 
the web perfecting press, capable of turning out 
30,000 newspapers, cut apart and folded, within 
an hour. T^ile engaged in setting up a new 
press in Philadelphia, Mr. Bullock was acci- 
dentally caught in the main driving belt and sus- 
tained injuries which caused his death. 

BULLOCK’S-HEABT. See Custard Apple. 

BULL OF THE CBUZADA. See Cruzada, 
Bull of the. 

BULL BUN, First Battle of. The first 
important battle of the Civil War. It was 
fought on Sunday, July 21, 1861, near a small 
stream of this name, in northeast Virginia, 
about 30 miles southwest of Washington, be- 
tween a Federal army under General McDowell, 
and a Confederate army under Generals Beaure- 
gard and Johnston. On each side the troops 
were green, poorly drilled, and wholly inexperi- 
enced. ^ The Federals, under Hunter, began the 
battle at 10 a.m. by a flank attack and, sup- 
ported by the centre under Tyler, drove the 
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Confederate right before it until stopped, while 
ascending a slope, by a brigade under T. J. Jack- 
son, who here earned the sobriquet “Stonewall.” 
After several stubborn attacks McDowell finally 
(about 3 P.M.) gained the disputed ground 
and held it for an hour; but a Confederate re- 
enforcement under Kirby Smith having arrived, 
Johnston, who had been posted in the rear of 
the Conf^erate lines, suddenly attacked in force 
and drove the Federal troops in great confusion, 
first from their position and then from the 
field. The defeat became a rout and then a 
panic, and the troops fled in wild disorder, reach- 
ing Washin^n in a state of utter demoraliza- 
tion. The Confederates, disorganized almost as 
much by victory as the Federals were by de- 
feat, made no attempt at pursuit. McDowell 
had at his disposal about 29,000 men, and John- 
ston about 28,000, though the number actually 
engaged was only about 18,000 on each side, of 
which tile Federals lost, in killed, wounded, and 
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•captured pr missing, about 2800; the Confeder- 
ates about 2000. The battle caused great con-, 
ster nation in the North and great enthusiasm in 
the South, while abroad, and especially among 
the upper classes in England, it was regarded as 
conclusive proof of the superior fighting capacity 
of the Confederate troops. It may be regarded 
as having, in effect, changed the status of the 
conflict from that of a rebellion to that of a civil 
war. By the Confederates the battle was gener- 
ally called the ^‘Battle of Manassas.” Consult: 
Official BeoordSy vol. ii (Washington, 1880) ; 
.Ropes, Stor^ of the Civil Wa/r (2 vols., New 
York, 1894-98) ; Johnson andBuel (eds.) » Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War, vol. iv (4 vols.. 
New York, 1887); Nicolay and Hay, Abraham 
Lincoln: A History (10 vols., New York, 1890) ; 
Stevens, '‘The Second Battle of Bull Run,” in 
Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
Papers, vol. ix. pp. 449—95 (Boston, 1912). 

BTJIiL BUN, Second Battle of. An impor- 
tant battle of the Civil War, fought Aug. 29 
and 30, 18G2, between a Confederate army of 
about 50,000, under General Leo, and a Federal 
army of about 70,000, under General Pope. 
While Pope, at the head of the Army of Vir- 
ginia and a large part of the Army of the 
Potomac, was facing Lee along the line of the 
Rappahannock, Jackson, by a forced march, atr 
tained his rear through Thoroughfare Gap, with 
a force of about 26,000, and destroyed (August 
26) the Federal supplies and munitions of war 
at Manassas and Bristow stations. Pope then 
turned, and on August 28 faced Jackson near 
Bull Run, but delayed his attack for a day, and 
at 10 A.M. on the 29th, Lee and Longstreet, hav- 
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ing passed through Thoroughfare Gap almost 
unopposed, efiTected a junction with Jackson. 
At 3 P.M. Hooker, under Pope^s orders, made the 
first serious attack on Jackson, but was driven 
back with considerable loss. Subsequently 
Kearny and McDowell also attacked, with some- 
what more success. Meanwhile Porter, on the 
Federal left, had hold Longstreet in check, 
though Pope, who did not know of the Confed- 
erate reinforcement, had expected him to attack 
Jackson in fiank and rear. At the close of the 
day each side claimed a victory. Tliis first 
day's fighting is sometimes called the battle of 
Groveton, from the small village which formed 
the centre of Jackson's position. At noon on 
tlu* 30th Pope ordered McDowell, Porter, and 
Heint^selmnn “forward in pursuit of th<‘ enemy.” 
Their attack was repulsed with great loss, and 


Longstreet, by a counter attack, gradually forced 
the Federal army off the field. Pope, cross- 
ing Bull Run,»took up a position at Centre ville 
during the night of the 30th, and on Septem- 
ber 1st withdrew to the defenses about Washing- 
ton, fighting the battle of Chantilly (q.v.) en 
route. The Federal loss, though never accu- 
rately determined, was "about 14,500, while that 
of the Confederates was about 9500. The battle 
closed Pope's campaign by forcing his army 
back upon Washin^on, and enabled Lee to take 
the aggressive and invade Maryland. (See 
Antietam, Battle of.) By the Confederate it 
was called the Second Battle of Manassas. Con- 
sult: Official Records, vol. xii (Washington, 
18B5); Ropes, Story of the Civil War (2 vols., 
New York, 1894-98), and The Army under Pope 
(New Y’ork, 1881); Cox, The Second Battle of 
Bull Run (Cincinnati, 1882) ; and Johnson and 
Buel (eds.). Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War (4 vols., New York, 1887). 

BtJXLS AND BEABS. A common designa- 
tion in the stock markets for two classes of 
operators, the “bulls” being those who seek to 
advance prices, and the “boars” those who en- 
deavor to bring tliem down. The terms are said 
to be derived from the fact that a bull tosses up 
with his horns, while a bear tears down with 
his claws. 

BULL SNAKE. See Pine Snake. 

BULL TEBBIEB. A cross breed between 
the bulldog and some terrier. Sec Teurucb and 
Plato of Dogs. 

BULL TBOUT. 1. A salmon-liko trout 
(Salmo trutta) of northern Europe. (Soo SAL- 
MON.) 2. The Dolly Varden trout. See Tbout. 

BULNES, bdbFnfis, Manuel (1709-1866). A 
Chilean statesman, born in OoncepciGn. At the 
age of 16 he was imprisoned as a revolutionist 
by the Spanish authorities, but was soon re- 
leased, and in 1818 joined the army of Ban 
Martin (q.v.) under whom ho servtMl as oolouol 
throughout the Chilean Revolution. After a 
continuous warfare of three years (1820-23), 
he accomplished the temporary conquest of the 
Anuieanian Indisns. He was appointi^d briga- 
dier general in 1831; commanded the Chilean 
army sent in 1838 against Cen. Santa (’nx?; in 
Peru; and, after taking Lima and winning the 
battles of Iluaroz and Puente <le1 Bunin, com- 
bined his forces with those of Gamarra and de- 
feated Santa Cruz at Pan de Azficur (Jan. 19, 
1839), thus ptitting an end to the confedera- 
tion between Peru and Bolivia. In recognition 
of his services ho was appointed lieut<maui gen- 
eral and created marshal of Ancaclio. Afte.r- 
ward he served for two sticoessive tiTiua (1841- 
45, 1846-50) as President of Chile, and by his 
firm and able administration grwitly contrib- 
uted to the prosperity of tho country. Connuli 
Juan B. Alherdi, Biografia de general Butnea 
(Santiago, 1846)- 

BtJXOW, boOiO, Bebniiabd, Pbinok von (1849- 
). A German fitat<»sman, born at Klein- 
Flottbeck, Holstein. Tfe studied in f^ausanuo, 
Leipzig, and Ih'rlin, 8<‘rvod In the Fraueo-Pnis- 
sian War, and in 1874 enb^riNl the German For- 
eign Oflice. Ho bi'came S<H^n*tary of lA*gation at 
Borne, St. Pel^Tsburg, and Vi<‘iu»a. was e1mrg(! 
d’affaires at: Athens duririg the im|H>rtnnfc period 
of the, Utisso-Turkish War of 1877 -78, and was 
appointed a attcretiiry at tlm Berlin Gongress. 
After furtluT <liplomntic service in Peris and 
St. IMersbiirg Im was wmt as Minister i*i Hu* 
mania in 1888 and as Ambassador to Italy in 
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1893. In 1897 he was appointed Foreign Sec- 
retary, and in 1899 conclnded with Spain the 
treaty by which Germany acquired possession 
of the Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone islands, re- 
ceiving as a reward for his services the rank of 
count. He became Chancellor of the German 
Empire and Prime Minister of Prussia in 1900. 
His diplomacy was shaped on the whole in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of his Imperial master. 
In 1905 he set into motion a campaign against 
the ambitions of France in Morocco which led 
to the fall of the French foreign minister Del- 
cass6 (q.v.) and the meeting of the Algeciras 
conference in 1906. Three days after the resig- 
nation of Delcass4 he was raised to the princely 
pnk (June 9, 1905). He showed great tact 
in smoothing over the blunders of his Imperial 
master, in particular the famous interview of 
the German Emperor published in the London 
Daily Telegraph in 1908. He was equally skillful 
in controlling a majority in the Reichstag 
among the different factions until the failure of 
his budget proposals which led to his resignation 
in 1909. His Imperial Germany was published 
in 1914. Consult Martin, Filrst Billow und 
Kaiser Wilhelm II (Leipzig, 1909). 

BtJXOW, Dieteich Adam Heinrich, Baeon 
VON ( 1757-1807 ) . A German military historian, 
born at Falkenberg, Prussia, educated at the 
military school in Berlin and in 1773 a Prus- 
sian officer and later in the service of the Nether- 
lands. In 1792 he came to America, where two 
years afterward he lost his entire fortune. Upon 
his return to Berlin he wrote his principal work, 
Der Geist dea neuen Kriegasyatems (1798; 3d 
ed., 1836), which created a great sensation. 
Afterward he lived in London (where he was 
imprisoned for debt) and in Paris,, whence he 
was banished in 1804. . In consequenece qf his 
extremely satirical work entitled Der Feldmg 
von 1805 (Leipzig, 1806), he was imprisoned 
at the request of the Russian government, first 
in Berlin, then in Kolberg, and finally in Riga, 
where he is said to have died in great misery. 
He was the first writer of importance to point 
out - the advantages of the modern “extended 
order” of handling troops in battle. Consult 
Cammerer, Development of Strategical Science 
(London, 1905). 

B’^lXOW, Fbiedbios Wilhelm, Baeon von, 
Count VON Dennewitz (1765-1816). A Prus- 
sian general in the War of Liberation, brother of 
the preceding. He *was born at Falkenberg, 
and entered the army in his fourteenth .year. 
In 1813 BUlow who had reached the grade of 
lieutenant general, was the Prussian commander 
in tlie first successful encounter with the French 
at MOckem (April 5) and later at Halle. His 
victories over Oudinot at Grossbeoron and Ney 
at Dennewitz saved Berlin and inflicted severe 
loss on the enemy. Thereafter he returned to 
his governorship of Prussia, to which he had 
been appointed in 1812. He acted a conspicuous 
part in the battle of Leipzig, overran Holland 
and B(dgium, winning the battle of Hoogstraa- 
ton, and by talcing possession of Montmartre 
^nished the campaign of 1814. The King ac- 
knowledged his services by the title of Count 
von Bennewitz. In the campaign of 1815 he 
joined Bllicher by forced marches, and headed 
the column that first came to the aid of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo. Ho was made Knight of the 
Black Eagle, and after Waterloo a Prussian regi- 
ment reoSved his name. He died in Kdnigsherg, 


Feb. 25, 1816. Consult Billow, Generalfeldmar- 
schall ^af Billow v> Dermewita (Vienna, 1910). 

BtJXOW, Hans Guido von (1830-94). A 
German pianist and conductor, born in Dresden, 
Jan. 8, 1830. He studied the pianoforte under 
Friedrich Wieck, and harmony and counterpoint 
under Eberwein and Haup^tmann. In 1848 he 
entered the University of Leipzig to study law, 
but the next year went to Berlin, and after hear- 
ing a performance of Lohengrin, conducted by 
Liszt in Weimar in 1850, he resolved to make 
music his profession. He placed himself under 
Wa^er in Zurich, but subsequently went to 
Weimar to study the pianoforte with Liszt. In 
1863 and 1865 he made concert tours in Ger- 
many and Austria. In 1855-64 he was princi- 
pal instructor of the pianoforte in Stern’s Con- 
servatory in Berlin, where he organized sym- 
phony and chamber concerts, and contributed 
musical articles to the press to advance the the- 
ories of Liszt and Wagner, and also edited the 
Keue Zeitschrift fur Musih. In 1864 he became 
director of the conservatory and conductor of the 
royal opera in Munich, where he conducted the 
first performances of Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde and Die Meister singer. In 1869 the rela- 
tions of his wife (Cosima Liszt, whom he had 
married in 1857) with Wagner compelled him to 
leave her. This personal wrong did not in any 
way affect his worship of Wagner the musician, 
although he never wanted to meet again Wagner 
the man. He settled in Florence, and until 1872 
gave numerous concerts to spread German music 
m Italy. Afterward he went to London and in 
1875-76 visited the United States. Subsequently 
he was conductor of various orchestras in Ger- 
many, and again visited America in 1889 and 
1890. From 1880 to 1885 he was .court con- 
dtictpr to the Duke of Meiningen. In a yery 
short time he made the orchestra the most fa- 
mous in all Germany and took it on extensive 
tours, creating a sensation everywhere. In 1882 
he married the actress Marie Schanzer. From 
1886 xmtil his death he directed the famous 
Abonnementakomerte in Hamburg. He died in 
Cairo, Feb. 12, 1894. Btilow was one of the 
greatest pianists of his century, and his fame as 
a conductor was equally great. His performances 
were characterized by the com^^lete sinking oi 
his own personality in the genius of whatever 
master he was interpreting and by attention to 
minutest details. His memory was extraordi- 
nary; he played and conducted everything with- 
out notes. He was, perhaps, the most erudite of 
musicians, and his scholarly attainments ex- 
tended beyond his profession. Von Billow was 
the greatest authority on Beethoven and pub- 
lish^ an edition of his pianoforte works. He 
also made pianoforte transcriptions from Wag- 
ner, Liszt, and Berlioz. His compositions in- 
dude: Music to Shakespeare’s Juliua Cceaar, op. 
10; Dea Sdngera KUich, ballad for orchestra on 
Uhland’s poem, op. 16; and Kirwana, a “aym- 
phoniaohea Stimmungslild,*^ for orchestra, op. 20. 
His Letters (3 vols., 1895-98) were published 
by his widow, Eng. trans. by C. Bache (1st voL, 
.1897). Consult: Pfeiffer, Studien hei Eana von 
Billow (Bcrlux, 1894) ; H. Reimann, Billow 
(Berlin, 1006) ; La ]^ra, Hans von BUlow 
(Leipzig, 1911). 

BtJXOW, Kael Eduard von (1803-63). A 
German author. He was bowi at Berg vor 
Eilenburg and studied the classics at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. He was a friend and imita- 
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tor of Ludwig Tieck. His literary fame rests 
chiefly upon his Novellenhiich (4 vols., 1834—36) , 
which contains 100 tales based on older speci- 
mens in Italian, Spanish, French, German, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. This was followed by Dos neue 
Novellenhuch (1841) and by a collection of 
original NovsUbu (1844—48) of a like character. 

BtiXOW, Mabgaeete VON (1860-85). A Ger- 
man novelist. She was born in Berlin and 
spent her early years partly in Thuringia and 
partly in Smyrna, where her father was Prus- 
sian consul. She was drowned in the Rummels- 
burger Lake, near Berlin, while endeavoring to 
save the life of a boy. Her fiction, m\ich of 
which attained a rapid popularity, includes the 
following: ^ovellen, a collection of stories 
(1885); Neue Novellen (1890); Jonas Briceius 
(1886); Herr im Hause (1886); Aus der 
CJironik derer von JHffeWiausen (1887). 

BITLOZ, bvi'16', Fbanqois (1803-77). A 
French editor. He was born at Vulbens, in 
Haute Savoie, settled in Paris, and became a 
proof reader and translator. In 1831 he took 
charge of the Revue des Deux Uondcs, which 
had been established two years before. This bi- 
monthly, probably the moat celebrated review in 
the world, he edited with conspicuous ability 
until his death. He also conducted the Revue 
de Paris from 1835 to 1845. During the years 
1838-48 he was director of the Com6die Fran- 
taisc. 

BTTLBTTSH. A name applied to many species 
of the genus JScirpus (sedge family), growing 
in marahoa. Other species of the g(*nus are 
call(^d club-rushes. The common European bul- 
rush is l^cirpus lactistris, and its American rep- 
resentative is f^lcirpus validus (formerly 
thought to bo laciistris). Those two bul- 
rushes grow about the muddy margins of lakes 
and ponds, with a cnKjping root and round stems 
varying from 2 to 10 f(ict in hi’ight, which arc 
almost leafless, and boar thedr flowers in com- 
pound umbels of small brown apikelets. The 
root is astring(‘nt and diuretic and was formerly 
employed in medicine; but the stems are the 
most useful part of the plant, being much em- 
ployed for making chair bottoms, mats, etc.; 
also by coopiu's for filling up spaces betw'cen 
the scams of casks, to which purpose tluur spongy 
nature particularly ada])ts them, and not un- 
frcqiumtly for tUat<dung cottages, A variety, 
connnmi in (California, is much used as covers 
for wine bottles in packing. Sco Aquatic 
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BITLTHAXTPT, hvlt'liouiit, ITkinetcu (1849- 
1005). A (lermau poet, dramatic author, and 
huvycT, city librarian of his native town, Bre- 
men. In both the lyrical and the dramatic 
genres, Buliliaupt gives evidence*, of exceptional 
talmit and versatility, and many of his works 
have achieved considiTablo popularity. His dra- 
matic productions include Raul (1870); Bin 
corsisches Prnuerspiol (1871); Die Arheiter 
(1870), in which work a distinctively modern 
subject is treated with admirable skill; Ocrold 
Wmdel (1884; 2d ed., 1800); Dio Kopisten, 
comedy (1875) ; Lohondo JHIdor, comedy (1875) ; 
Ahasver (1004). He furnished tlie text to ora-* 
torios eompoHc'd by Bruch and Vit*rling, prepared 
adaptations of Shakespearean dramas {Oymhc- 
line, 1885, and Timon von Athen, 1804) ; and 
wrote a number of poetic works (Dvroh Frost 
md aiuton, 1802; new cd., 1004), and criticitons, 
notably Rhakespearo und der Naturalismus, as 
wdl as some novelettes. The work by which he 


achieved especial distinction, however, is the 
Dramaturgie der Klassiher (1882 et seq., and 
frequently reprinted as Dramaturgie des Bchau- 
spiets) — a splendid exposition of the dramatic 
art of Shakespeare and of the German classi- 
cists and their successors. This was followed by 
his Dramaturgie der Oper (2 vols., 1887). Con- 
sult H. Kraeger, lAtterarisohe Tortrdgc aus dem 
Nachlass ausgcwuhlt und durchgesehen (Olden- 
burg, 1012). 

BITLTJWAYO, b<5b'l<5b-wil'y6, or BTJIA.- 
WAYO. The capital of Matabeleland, in the 
British colony of southern Rhodesia, South 
Africa, about 260 miles southwest of Salisbury 
(Map: Africa, G 7). It has a number of mer- 
cantile houses, banks, schools, churches, and 
newspapers. It is connected by rail with the 
British possessions in South Africa. The tem- 
perature is very uniform, the average for the 
summer being 75® and winter 64®. ^ The white 
population of the district was 6905 in 1904; in 
1911, 10,859. 

BITLWABK (Dan. hulvcerky from hul, trunk 
of a tree + vcork, Ger. Work, Eng. icork). In 
military matters, the old name for a rampart 
or like “defense. In a ship, the buhvarka are the 
parts of a ship’s side which project above the 
level of the upper deck. In ordinary vessels 
they form a parapet, protecting the S(‘am(‘n from 
the waves and preventing loose articles from 
being swept olT the dock; in men-of-war of cer- 
tain types — such as gunboats and small <‘ruis(TS 
— ^they, in addition, serv<^ to protect the men 
from an ('iieniv's sinaU-arm fire. 

BITLWEB, bvKwtir, William Heney Lytton 
Earle, Baron Dallincj and Bulweu (1801-72). 
An English diplomat and author, familiarly 
known for years as Sir Henry Buhver. Ui‘, waft 
born in London, Feb. 13, 1801, a deseenilant of 
illustrious families on l)oth sides, and was edu- 
cated at Sunbury, Harrow, and Cambri<lg^^ In 
1822 he published his first lit(‘rary work, re- 
markable for its proph(‘tic dedication to hiH 
younger brother, Edward Lytton Buhver. In 
1824, as agemt for the London Greek (’ommittee, 
with a large amount of momy eonsigm'd to 
Brinec l^Iavrocordato, lu* made an a<l venturous 
j(»urney tt> the Morea, whi<*h lu^ cleH(»ribi*d in 
An Atitumn in f/mvo (1826). He eiihuH'd the 
army, hut abiindoiK'd it for the diplomatic ser- 
viee, and from 1827 was attached Hueet\ssivcly to 
the British embassy at Berlin, Bruss^ds, and The 
Hague, aequiring'a brilliant reputation. In 
1830 he enU'rod Burliament as an udvaueed 
Liberal, und in 18.37 b(‘eume Seendury of Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, where he m‘gotiatt*d 
and concluded a treaty which is tin* foundation 
of Great Britain’s eonumu'cinl systmn in the 
East. In 1843 he was made Minister Plenip(^- 
timtiary to the Court of Madrid, and t‘onelu<l<*d 
the peace between Rjiain and Moroeeo in the fol- 
lowing year. While in Spain his firmness ant! 
candor proved inconvenitmt to Narvaez, the 
Spanish soldier dictator, who, tieeusing him of 

S lotting against the Spanish guviTrinumt, or- 
ered him to leave Madrid, May 10, 18*1 H. Par- 
liament ttiiproved of Bulwer’s <Hmduot, and he 
was awarded the higlu^si dmmation of tlie 
Order of the Hath, la IHI9 :»2 he was Minister 
to Washington, where he negotiated the Chiyti»n 
Bulwer Treaty in 1850. (Sw* (3 layton, John 
M iDDUfiTON.) In 1B62 he went to Tuscany an 
Envoy Extnwirdinary, and in 1850 was nomi- 
natc(f oommisaioner at Hueharest for inv4^tigiil»- 
ing the atato of the Danubian principal itios* 
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He was appointed Ambassador to the Porte in 
1858 and held the position nntil 1865. In 1871 
he was created Lord Balling and Bulwer. He 
died in Naples May 23, 1872, His works in- 
clude: France, Social, Literary, and Political 
(London, 1835-36); a Life of Byron (1835); 
Historical Characters (1868—70) ; and an unfin- 
ished Life of Palmerston (1870-74). 

B’DX'WE!R-LYT''T015r, Edwabd Geobge 
Eable, first Lord Lttton (1803-73). An Eng- 
lish novelist, bom in London, May 25, 1803. 
He was the youngest son of William Earle Bul- 
wer, of Heydon Hall, Norfolk, and Elizabeth 
Barbara Lytton, of Kneb worth, Hertfordshire. 
His father* died in 1807; and on the death of 
his mother in 1843, Bulwer assumed her sur- 
name. After attending various schools he pro- 
ceeded to Cambridge, and graduated B.A. from 
Trinity Hall in 1826. At the university he read 
extensively in history, won the chancellor’s 
medal for a poem, and was regarded as one of 
the best speakers in the Union Society. Parts of 
1825 and 1826 he passed in Paris, where he was 
admitted into the “most brilliant houses of the 
old noblesse.” He returned to England, a typi- 
cal dandy of the period, and married (1827) a 
clever Irish girl named Bosina Doyle Wheeler. 
As the marriage caused an estrangement between 
mother and son, Bulwer was thrown largely on 
his own resources for a living. He wrote ex- 
tensively for the magazines and the annuals 
and produced novel after novel. The marriage 
proved most unhappy, and a legal separation 
was granted June 14, 1836. On the death of 
his mother he succeeded to the Knebworth es- 
tate. Bulwer sat in Parliament during two 
long periods, first as a Protectionist Liberal and 
then as a Conservative (1831-41 and 1852-66). 
In 1858 he was appointed Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and in 1866 was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Lytton. Though not a ready de- 
hiater, he succeeded well with prepared speeches. 
He died in Torquay, Jan. 18, 1873, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Bulwer was a versatile 
writer. He composed verse at the age of seven 
•ahd published a volume when a schoolboy 
(1820). Other volumes followed in 1823, 1825, 
and 1827. At this time Bulwer was passing 
through several phases of Byronic influence. 
Among his later poems are The New Timon 
(1846), King Arthur (1848), and 8t. Stephens 
(I860). The first has become memorable for a 
fierce assault on Tennyson and for Tennyson’s 
reply in Punch, Of the various metres Bulwer 
essayed, he succeeded best in the heroic couplet. 
He wrote several plays, which, though mediocre 
as literature, have long kept the. stage; among 
them are The Lady of Lyons (1838), Richelieu 
(1838), and Money (1840). Attempting the 
work of Gibbon, he wrote Athens! : Its Rise and 
Fall (1837), but it was never completed. As 
a novelist he played many parts, adapting him- 
self to public taste. He be^n with Falkland 
(1827), an interesting imitation of the Sorrows 
of Werther, His success as a novelist was 
assured by Pelham (1828), deemed by many 
critics the most delightful of all his books- He 
had now passed beyond the influence of Byron 
;and German sentimentalism and presented the 
public with a new type of gentleman, the cynic 
m black waistcoat moving in high society. Pel- 
ham became in a way the type of the novel of 
contemporary manners to which Bulwer reverted 
at intervals: as in Ernest Maltravers (1837); 
Alice (1838); Night and Morning (1841); The 


Caxtons (1850) ; My Novel (1853) ; e^nd Kenelm 
Chillingly (1873). The last three have the 
added aim of humor in the manner of Sterne. 
Taking up the criminal novel as left by William 
Godwin (q.v.), Bulwer published Paul Clifford 
(1830) and Eugene Aram (1832). An experi- 
ment with the historical novel in Devereux 
(1829) led to the widely popular story, The Last 
Bays of Pompeii (1834) ; Rienssi (1835) ; Leila, 
or the Siege of Granada (1838) ; The Last of the 
Barons ( 1843), by far his most solid achievement 
in historical fiction; Harold (1848); and Pau- 
sanius the Spartan (1876). Romance was es- 
sayed in The Pilgrims of the Rhine (1834); 
Zanoni (1842) ; The Haunted and the Haunters 
(1859), a remarkable story of the supernatural; 
of which the author wrote several versions, one 
of them being known as The House and the Bram; 
and A Strange Story (1862) expanded from The 
Haunted and the Haunters; and The Coming 
Race ( 1871 ) . With the critics Bulwer has never 
found much favor. His work possesses none of 
the art of the great craftsmen, and it is affected 
in sentiment and style. But in spite of these 
faults, which were often pointed out by his 
reviewers, Bulwer gained the attention of the 
public at large and still holds it. The Caxtons 
and The Coming Race, though published anony- 
mously to test the public, were as well received 
as any of the other novels. Bulwer’s continued 
popularity rests upon the fact that he had 
something to say that is still of interest. His 
manner is wisely overlooked. Consult: Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward Bui- 
wer, by his son, the Earl of Lytton (London, 
1883), containing the fragment of a poetic auto- 
biography; and the biographies by Cooper (Lon- 
don, 1873) ; Ten Brink (Leyden, 1882) ; Escott, 
Edward Lytton (London, 1910) ; and Second 
Earl of L;;^ton, Life of Edward Bulwer, First 
Lord Lytton (2 vols., New York and London, 
1913). 

BtTLWER-LYTTON, Edward Robert (“Owen 
Meredith”). See Lytton, Edward Robert 
Bxjlwee. 

BXTMG3LE. A fat, pompous beadle in Dick- 
ens’s Oliver Twist, After terrorizing the starved 
denizens of the workhouse for many years, he 
“sells himself” to the matron of that place, Mrs. 
Cornish, for “six teaspoons, a pair of sugar- 
tongs, and a milk pot; with a small quantity 
of second-hand furniture and 20 pounds in 
money,” and is terrorized by her. From his 
character, the word “Bumbledom” sprang into 
common use, being especially taken up in Punch, 
in the caricatures by Leech and Tenniel. 

BXnOLEBEE, or Humblebee. One of the 
social bees of the genus Bomhus, It has a thick 
and very hairy body, the hairs often arranged 
in colored bands, and differs from the honey- 
bees in having the tibiae of the hinder legs ter- 
minated by two spines. The species are numer- 
ous and are found in almost all parts of the 
world, from the equator to the utmost polar 
limits of vegetation, but they seem to abound 
most of all in temperate climates. None is to be 
found in Australia and New Zealand, so that 
it was necessary to acclimatize these bees in 
those countries before clover could be success- 
fully grown there, since that plant depends upon 
this kind of bee for fertilization. Consult In- 
sect Life, voL iv (Washington, 1891). (See 
'Pollination.) The form of the name “humble- 
bee,” commonly heard in Great Britain, is a 
.modification of hummel, or hummer hee, and, 
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like our ‘'bumblebee,” refers to the loud droning 
sound produced partly by the^ wings, but mainly 
within the tracheae of these insects. 

Bumblebees do not form communities so large 
as those of honeybees, seldom more than 200 
or 300 occupying one nest, and in some species 
not more than 50 or 60. The females are much 
less prolific than those of honeybees. The com- 
munity is dissolved on the approach of winter, 
since males and workers die, and only females 
remain in a torpid state — among moss, in rotten 
wood, or in some other situation where they may 
enjoy protection from frost and concealment 
from enemies — to perpetuate the race by found- 
ing new communities in the ensuing spring. A 
fertile female selects for a nest a hollow log or 
cavity among stones, or some deserted mouse- 
nest. or other hole in sod. Then' she procures 
a mass of pollen and honey and in the mixture 
deposits a few eggs. The fi.rst brood consists 
entirely of workers. When some workers are 
matured, the fertile female abandons the collec- 
tion of pollen and confines herself to the duties 
of egg laying. The workers collect the food, as- 
sist the young out of their cocoons, and enlarge 
the nest to meet the needs of the increasing 
numbers of the colony. The workers build rude 
waxen cells, but without the orderly arrange- 
ment of those of the honeybee. (For picture 
of nests and eggs, see Plate of Wild Bees.) 
Workers are chiefly produced in the earlier part 
of the season, males and perfect females in the 
latter part of it. The females are larger than 
the males and workers. Bumblebees differ from 
honeybees in that their females exist together 
in the same community without seeking to de- 
stroy one another. 'There is among them 
nothing analogous to swarming. Their combs 
do not exhibit the beautiful regularity of struc- 
ture which characterizes those of the honey- 
bees; but cells of a com]iarativ(dy coarse 
appearance are clustered together, with silken 
cocoons of pupse, balls of the kind already noticed, 
and open cells or pots filled with honey. These 
are preyed upon by mice and many large ani- 
mals, which devour the brood as well as the 
honey. See Bee and Plate of Wild Bees; also 
Colored Plate of Inseoxs. 

BtTHBLEFOOT (from bmLhle, a bungle, 
botch, referring to the misshapen foot), llie 
name applied to a peculiar com or abscess on 
the bottom of the foot of fowls. Some breeds 
are believed to be more susceptible to the trouble 
than are others. The disease is considered to be 
due to sitting on narrow perches or to walking 
on sharp gravel or on cement. Some oases are 
incurable, but the daily application of lunar 
caustic usually gives good results. Where pus 
is formed the abscess may be lanced or cut out. 

BXTIdBOAT (perhaps Butch bwmhoot, from 
buH, chest •+• boot, boat). A boat carrying pro- 
visions and other articles to ships lying in the 
stream, i.e., at anchor, and not alongside a 
wharf. In the case of men-of-war bumboats 
are commonly allowed even when the ship is at 
a wharf, as very few of the crew can go on 
shore except on certain days. In the tJnited 
States navy the bumboat is inspected by the 
master-at-arms as soon as alongside, in order to 
sec that no uunutliorizc^d articles are on board, 
and by the surgiHin if the climatic conditions 
are such as to render speoinl attenlion to diet 
necessary. Only p(*rsonR of g<H)d T(‘]mtati<m arc 
allowed to traf&o with the men, and these only 
after obtaining the consent of the executive offl- 
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cer. The bumboats ordinarily have for sale 
pastry, milk, fruit, confectionery, tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes, stationery, sewing materials, hand- 
kerchiefs, towels, soap, etc. Nearly all large 
vessels of the navy have a commissary’s store, 
frequently called the canteen, in which the same 
class of supplies are to be had as in the bum- 
boat, but of greater variety and at much lower 
rices. The commissary’s store has rendered the 
umboat of much less importance to the men. 

BUM'ldAIiO'TI (E. Ind.). A marine fish 
{Earpodon neherctis) of the family Synodontidse, 
which is rather closely related to the Salmon idic. 
It is a native of the coasts of India, particularly 
of the Bombay and Malabar coasts, from which 
it is exported in large quantities, salted and 
dried, to other parts of India and other places. 
It is highly esteemed for its rich llavor and often 
used as a relish. In commerce, it is known not 
only as bummaloti, but also by the singular 
name “Bombay duck.” It is a fish of elon^ted 
form, with large fins and a very large mouth, the 
gape of which extends far behind the eyes, and 
which is furnished with a great number of long, 
slender teeth. It is very voracious. 

BUMP'ER, Sir Harry. One of Charles Sur- 
face’s dissolute friends in Sheridan’s ISohool for 
Scandal. He appears in Act iii, Scone 3, and 
sings there the jovial drinking song, “Here’s to 
the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,” etc. 

BUMPING POSTS. Devices erected nt the 
ends of railway tracks in yards and stations to 
prevent cars irom running off the track onto 
the ground or across tlm plaiform. A pile of 
crossties, or a bank of earth or cinders are 
sometimes used as bumping posts, and sometimes 
the ends of the rails are turned up and have a 
strong timber bolted to them extending across 
the track. A common construction of bumping 
post is a strong timber frame carrying dead- 
woods or buflfers at the propc*r h<‘ight to receive 
the blows of the car coupler or platform* Some- 
times the buffer consists of a hvdraulie cylinder 
carrying a piston with a piston rod provideii at 
its outer end with a heavy disk against which 
the car strikes. The purpose of the hydraulic 
buffer is to reduce the shock of the striking car. 
Spiral spring buffers are used for the same 
purpose. Portable humping posts of metal arc 
made, which are attached to the rails wherever 
desir^. These portable bmnping posts are com- 
monly called “stop hlo(»k«.” A gnnit variety of 
special and patented forms of bumping postfi am 
made and used. Oonorote bumping |K>sts are 
now in common use. 

BUMPO?0, Natty. Bee LEATWERSTOOKtrccf- 

BUMPUrS, Hermon OiRET ( ). An 
American educator, born in Buckfield, Me. Ho 
graduated in*. 1884 at Brown Univemlty and 
from 188 $ to 1889 was professor of biology in 
•Olivet CoUesge* Jn 1800 and 1801 he was as- 
sistant professor of zodlogy In Clark University, 
from 1801 to 1802 aisoeiate professor of lofilogy 
at Brown, and in 1802 1001 was professor of 
comparative anatomy there. He also became, 
in 1898 , direeiot of the biological laboratory of 
tdie United States Pish Oommlsslon at Womie 
Hole, Mass.^ and was assistant to the presldeiit 
and curator of the <lepartinont of invcrtcbratcH in 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York in 1001-^2, when he heoame diroctor 
of the inusiMini. He was choH4*n hummus man- 
ager of the University of WistHmsin in 1911. He 
puhliHlicd A Itahoraiorff (jourtte in fnvrriv.bratr 
Zoiihnjy ( 1893 ). 
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BUNAS. See Ban as. 

BUNAU, b\i''nou, Heineich, Count (1697- 
1762). A German statesman and historian, 
born in Weissenfels. He studied law at the 
University of Leipzig, successively occupied sev- 
eral of the highest judiciaiy offices in Saxony, 
and later entered the service of the Emperor 
Charles VII. He was a patron of scientists and 
one of the ablest historians of his day. The 
following are some of his principal publications: 
Deutsche Kaiser- und Beichshistorie ( 4 vols., 
1728-43), an admirable work, but uncompleted; 
Eistorie des Krieges ^oisdhen Franhreich, Eng- 
land und Deutschland (1763-67). 

BUNCE, Feancis Mabvin (1836-1901). An 
American naval officer. He was born in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and graduated at the United States 
Naval Academy in 1857. At the beginning of 
the Civil War he was executive officer on the 
Penobscot, which was engaged in the blockade 
off Wilmington, N. C. (1862), and he afterward 
commanded the expedition which resulted in the 
capture of Morris Island, S. C. (July 10, 1863). 
He served on the monitor Patapsoo at the siege 
of Charleston, where, in November, 1863, he was 
wounded. In 1865 he took the monitor Monad- 
nook from Philadelphia to San Francisco upon 
the first extended sea voyage ever made by a 
monitor. He became a lieutenant commander in 
1863, a commander in 1871, a captain in 1883, 
and a commodore in 1895. He was commander 
of the naval training station at Newport, R. I., 
from 1891 to 1894, and was commandant of the 
North Atlantic station from 1895 to 1897 and 
of the New York navy yard from 1897 to 1899. 
On Dec. 25, 1898, he retired with the rank of 
rear admiral. 

BUNCE, OnivEiR Bell (1828-90). An Ameri- 
can author. He was born in New York, where 
for several years ho edited Applet on* s Journal, 
He was the originator and editor of Picturesque 
America; wrote several novels including Mo- 
ma/noe of the Revolution (1852); Bachelor 
Bluff (1882), a collection of social essays; The 
Adventures of Timias Terry stone (1885) ; and 
a small book on manners, entitled Don*t (1884), 
which passed through many editions and was 
translated into several foreign languages. . 

BUNCE, William Ghdney (1840-1916). An 
American painter, bom at Hartford, Conn. He 
studied in New York at the Cooper Union Art 
School and under William Hart and at differ- 
“cnt art centres in Europe, particularly with 
Achenbach in Dusseldorf and in Antwerp with 
P. J. Clays, by whom he was principally infiu- 
enced. Much of his time was spent in Venice, 
and his painting are constant repetitions of 
• sxich themes as “Venetian Saris” and “Fishii^ 
Boats,” painted with only a basis of fact. His 
pictures are of fine decorative effect, with beau- 
tifully modulated color. He made Hartford 
his residence, but maintained a studio in Now 
York. In 1907 he was elected a member of the 
National Academy of Design, and was chosen 
also to the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 

BUNCH, Mother. The imaginary author of 
certain jest books and fairy tales which ap- 
peared in 1604 and 1760. The name is also de- 
risively given to an alewifo, by Tucca, one of 
the characters in Dekker’s Satiromastix, 

BUNCHBEBBY. See Dogwood. 

BUNCO, bfio'kO (of doubtful origin;' com- 
monly derived from It., Sp. banco, bank). A 
term borrowed from the argot of the police, to 
VoL. IV.— 11 


describe a method of swindling much practiced 
in large cities. The sharper learns the name 
and residen(',e of a wealthy stranger, accosts him 
in the street, pretends to be a relative of some 
prominent citizen of the stranger’s town, and, 
after securing his confidence, manages to rob 
him in any one of several, customary ways, 
either by inducing him to cash a check, to bet, 
to lend money, or to buy alleged counterfeit 
money. 

BUNCOICBE, bun'kfim, or BUNKUM (from 
Buncombe County, V. (7.). A term originating 
in the United States, but now adopted in Eng- 
land as well, to signify an oratorical display 
not accompanied by conviction, but made merely 
to catch popular applause; also used loosely 
for any unreal professions. The word is said to 
he derived from the name of Buncombe Co., 
N. C., whose representative in the Sixteenth 
Congress (1819-21) made a very lengthy ora- 
tion upon the Missouri question and informed 
the impatient members that he was ^'speaking 
for Buncombe.” 

BUN'DABEBG. A municipality and seaport 
of Queensland, Australia, 217 miles northwest 
of Brisbane (Map: Queensland, H 8), on the 
Burnett River 10 miles from its mouth. It 
is the port terminus of the Mount Perry-Bunda- 
berg Railway. Its bridge over the Burnett cost 
^75,000. Exports arc sugar, golden sirup, and 
sawn timber. Bundaberg' is the port of the 
Eidsvold, the Mount Perry, and the Glassford 
Creek mines. Pop., 1911, 10,132. 

BUNDELKHAND, biin'dM-kilnd' (Skt. Ban- 
dcla Khanda, land of the Bandelas). A revenue 
division of Central India which embraces a 
territory comprising several large and petty na- 
tive states lying between the British district of 
Jhansi on the west and Bagbolkand on the east 
(Map: India, 0 8). It includes the Banda, 
Jalaun, Jhansi, and Hamirpur districts. Area 
of agency, 9851 square miles. Pop., 1901, 
1,308,326; 1911, 1,376,317. The principal rivers 
are the Sindh, Betwft, Baighin, and Tons. The 
district is noted for its rich diamond fields and 
iron ore. The chief towns are Banna, Kalingar, 
Chhatarpur, and Bijawar. 

BUNDI, b<5bn'd§. A town of India, in lat. 
25® 26' N. and long. 75® 43' E., 190 miles 
southwest of Agra, the capital of a small Rajput 
state of the same name (Map: India, 0 3). It 
is situated in a valley nearly surrounded by 
rocky hills and commands the chief hill pass. 
It has over 400 temples and shrines: The, State 
of Bundi has an area of 2220 square miles. The 
rajah and dominant portion of the inhabitants 
are Rajputs; in the mountains are the Minas, 
supposed to be an aboriginal race* Pop., 1901, 
171,227; 1911, 218,731. 

BUNGALOW, bfiu'gd-l5 (Hind, bam^la, adj. 
of Bemga, Bengal). An Anglo-Indian term 
meaning in India a species of rural villa or one- 
storied house of light constniction, usually of 
unbaked bricks with a thatched roof. Bunga- 
lows which are the residences of Europeans are 
of all sizes and styles, according to the taste 
and wealth of the owner. Some are ,,of two 
stories, but usually they consist of only a 
ground floor with a central hall, and are in- 
variably surrounded with a veranda, the roof 
of which affords a shelter from the sun. In the 
chief cities of India some of the bungalows are 
really palatial residences, while in the country 
they are of more moderate pretensions. In 
general, they are provided with exterior offices, 
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to accommodate tlie large retinue of domestics 
common in Indian life. Besides these private 
bungalows, there are military bungalows on a 
large scale for accommodating soldiers in can- 
tonments; likewise public bungalows, main- 
tained by the government for the accommodation 
of travelers, in which seem to be blended the 
characters of an English roadside inn and an 
Eastern caravanserai. These bungalows are 
quadrangular in shape, one story high, with 
higli-pcaked roofs, thatched or tiled, projecting 
so as to form porticoes and verandas. Tlxe 
bungalow is divided into “suites’’ of two, three, 
or four rooms, provided with bedsteads, tables, 
and chairs; windows of glass, and framed glass 
doors. Off each room is a bathroom, with earthen 
jars of cool water. Travelers are expected^ to 
bring their servants, cooking apparatus, ^ wine, 
beer, bedding, etc., with them; but the kliitmut- 
gar of the better class of bungalows supplies 
tableware, condiments, and even sometimes food 
and liquors, and he is usually skilled in cooking. 
The government lays a charge of one rupee a 
day on each traveler for the use of the bunga- 
low. ' At every travelers’ bungalow is stationed 
a government peon, who acts as watchman and 
is bound to assist travelers’ servants in pro- 
curing supplies of fuel and food in the nearest 
village. The distance between the bungalows 
on a trunk road is generally about 12 or 16 
miles— an Indian day’s journey. The introduc- 
tion of railways is putting an end^ to this slow 
and annoying system of traveling in India. 

In the United States the term has lately 
come into general use to designate any small 
house or cottage, whether for summer use only 
or for permanent occupation, in which all or 
most of the rooms are on the ground floor, and 
a broad and simple roof of low pitch covers 
the whole. The encircling veranda deemed es- 
sential in India is not an indispensable feature 
in these cot^ges, although one or more covered 
“piazzas” generally form a part of the design. 
■Vvlien there are rooms on a second floor, this 
story is usually contained in the roof and 
lighted by donhors. This type of cottage has 
been developed with espwial success in California. 
Consult Saylor, Bimgalows; thoir Deftign^ Oon- 
md F%frni$hing (New York, 1913). 

BTTlfGAY, btln^ga, Ebiab. A conjurer famous 
in the reign of Edward lYv He is described in 
contemporary works as "a great scholar and a 
magician (hxit not to be compared with Fryer 
Bacon).” He was a great friend of the latter 
philosopher and is reputed to have aided him 
in making the fabulous “Braaen Hca<l,” which 
spoke only the words '*Time ial Time was I Time 
is past I” and then broke in pieces. Another 
story has it that Bungay and the groat Ger- 
man necromancer yandermast obntestod together 
for supremacy and were Himtched away to c»ilu»r 
realms by tiie devil. Robert (iretmo wrotc^ a play 
oallod after himi in 1694, and in fh$ La$t of 
ihe Barons Bulwer introducers him as a union of 
necromancer, '‘Merry Andrew,” and friar. 
Bungay wrote several works in Twafin. 

bOOng'o, Amcxanpior von (1803-00). 
A Russian t:^v«Acr and botanist. He was bom 
in Kiev and tras (jducatod at tlxe University of 
Borpat. His oxtenHive and important travels 
through Asia (1820-29) with Ledebour are re- 
corded in the ^rk entitled Karl Friedrich von 
Ijsdsbouts lisiss dumh dan Altaigchirge und die 
^mgarinohs Kirgisenateppe (1829). In 1830 
he accompanied a missionary ex])cdition to 
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China as naturalist, and later published tho 
results of his botanical investigation on the 
steppe of Gobi and in the environs of Pekin in 
the works entitled Enumeratio Plantoruvi quas 
m China Boreali Collegit (1831) and Plantarum 
MonghoUco Chinensium Docas I (1835). He 
was appointed professor of botany and director 
of tile botanical garden at Dorpat in 1830. His 
writings also include : Beitrdgo ziir Kenutnis doi' 
Flora Rusfslands und der Steppen Zeoitralasietis 
(1861); Analasearum rovisio (1802); Lahiatw 
persicce (1873). 

BUNGE, Fbikdbicii Georg von (1802-07). 
A German legal historian, bom in Kiev, and 
educated at the University of Dorpat, where in 
1831 he was appointed professor of law. Bunge 
was the editor of several periodicals, and pub- 
lished a large number of works on the laws of 
Livonia, Estlionia, and Courland, on which sub- 
ject he was probably the greatest authority of 
his day, FT is principal writings include : For- 
schungen aitf dem Cohicte dor LiV‘, Esth- und 
Kurldndisohen Rochtsgeschichic (1838); Don 
Jjiv- und Esthlandischo Privatrscht (2 parts, 
1838-39; 2d ed., 1847-48); Altivlands Itochts- 
huchor ( 1879 ) . 

BUNGE, Nikolai . Kiiristianovitch ( 1823- 
05). A Russian political economist. He xvas 
born in Moscow amd was educated at the univer- 
sity in that city. In 1881 he was appointed 
assistant to tho Minister of Finance, Abaza, and 
in 1882 he succ^oeded him. The condition of the 
Russian finances at this time was oxtreniely un- 
favorable. The w’'ar debt of 1877 had not been 
paid, the deficit in the national e.xoh<‘qucr had 
steadily increased, and the jiapor currency had 
diminished in value. Nevertheless Bungo suc- 
ceeded in establishing imi^rtant reforms. Ho 
increased the national property hy abrogating 
the poll tax and the tax on salt, by establishing 
agrarian banks in order to facilitate tlie ac- 
quisition of land by tlio peasantry, and by enact- 
ing various other moasuros tending to unprovo 
the condition of tho rural population. His 
w'orks, which are written in Riwttian, are de- 
voted prineipally to a disouHsion of current 
cconomie (pu*Hlions. 

BUNGEBT, IxThng'Srt, AiTOUST (1846-1015) 
A German musician, born in MillhtMm, Rhonish 
Prussia. IXis masters were Kuiferath, Mathias, 
and Kiel, and ho also HtudUnl in the (‘(^logue iin<l 
Paris conservaioricH. By many inuHi- 

cians he has been regarded as one of th<^ greuitest 
compoHers of the Wagnerian sohooh but his tril- 
ogy based on tho Homeric po(*m«, and writtm 
directly on Wagnerian lines, swms not to have 
reached the spirit and signineunce of the nunlol. 
His songs, however, are sniong the modem itoas- 
torpiocos of that kind of music. The* two great 
opera tycles ho has worked on inehnio />ic //ms, 
comprising Arhifles and and Dio 

Odunaoe, including Kirke (1898). Nnunikna 
(1901)y Odyaama^ Maimkv.hr (1890), ami Odys* 
Tod (1903). There if a*i overture for 
each of these diviaiona; the onttre work dn* 
tith'd Uomerhehri IVc/f. TTIh other emnpositionH 
include the comic opi^ra Die Htudenten von Hata^ 
ifnonoa (1884); a symphonic Anf dvr 

Wartburg; liohrn Lied der hielwt a mystery, 
Warumt Wohert M^ohinf; IDroineho (dym* 
phonic; incidental music to Gootho’s Famt; 
Mcerliedcr: and L»tv/or enter KiSnigln, 
BU0E71AS. A gtmus of plants of the family 
CnudBrm. The f<^w known Hpendes am matuiy 
natives of southeastern Eurai)0 and the fAwant, 
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but several are reported indigenous to France. 
Bunias orientaliSy introduced into western Eu- 
rope, is grown as a forage crop and in some 
regions has escaped from cultivation. In Russia 
it is also used as a vegetable. Although a hardy 
plant, its cultivation is not general. The 
amount of herbage is small and, on account of 
its hairy covering, is not readily eaten by cattle. 
It is sometimes called hill mustard. 

BUITIOIT, bun'yon (It. hugnone, knob, OF, 
'bugne, swelling, from Icel. bunga, elevation). A 
term applied in surgery to an enlarged bursa, or 
synovial sac, situated over the metatarsal joint 
of the great toe (see Foot), and accompanied by 
more or less distortion of the joint. In the great 
majority of cases bunions are directly produced 
by the pressure of badly fitting boots, particu- 
larly those with narrow toes. A bunion begins 
as a painful and tender spot over one of the 
metatarso-phalangeal joints *, the part gradually 
enlarges, and there are indications of an effusion 
into a natural bursa or a newly formed sac. 
The progress of the affection may stop here, the 
bursa remaining, and serving to protect the 
subjacent parts from pressure. Thickening of 
the periosteum may result in enlargement of the 
articular ends of the bones and permanent 
deformity. 

In its early stage the treatment must be 
palliative. Pressure must be removed and wet 
dressings applied. If pus forms, the swelling 
must be incised. Ulceration must be treated as 
any similar wounds (q.v.). Excision of diseased 
bone or even amputation may be required. The 
ulcers resulting from a suppurating bunion are 
very difficult to heal in old persons whose cir- 
culation is feeble. Such ulcers, under the 
best treatment, not very infrequently fonn 
the starting point for Senile gangrene. Ortho- 
pedic measures consist in. wearing shoes with 
broad, rounded toes, and straight inside borders. 
The great toe may be pulled into place and held 
there by means of adhesive piaster strips, and 
pledgets of wool worn between the first two toes. 

BtrFTKEBr. See Munhadeit. 

BUKKEB HUiXi; Batttjs of. The first se- 
vere battle of the .Anerioan Revolution, fought 
June 17, 1776, on Brood’s Hill and Bunker Hill^ 
Charlestown, Mass^, between about 3000 British 
troops under Qenoral Howe and about 1600 
Americans under Opl, William Prescott. On 
the night of the 10th Prescott wS,a sent to fortify 
Bunker Hill, the possession of which would corn- 
el the evacuation of Boston by the British; but 
0 throw up an earthwork on Breed’s > Hill in- 
stead, and there awaited the English attacks 
On Jxine 17, at 8 F.M:*, ‘the British charged up 
the hill, but were driven back with great loss. 
A second charge * als6 was repulsed. At ^ ^.30 
o’clock, however, thb British advanced again, 
and this time^ the powder of the Americans be- 
ing spent, succeeded in dislddging Prescott’s men 
and forcing them from the field. The losses in 
killed, wounded, and missing were 1064 (includ- 
ing 05 officora) for the British, and about 460 
for the Americans. Among those killed on the 
American side was General Warresn. In the 
course of the cngtigemcnt Charlestown was set 
on fire by British shells and was burned to the 
ground. Though Howe secured a strategic point 
which enabled him to retain his hold on Boston, 
the battle was morally a victory for the Ameri- 
cans, in that it demonstrated their* fighting ca- 
pacity and greatly increased the spirit of resist- 
ance throughout the country. The beat account 
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of the battle is probably that in Richard Froth- 
ingham, Siege of Boston (Boston, 1902). Con- 
sult, also, Gr. E. Ellis, History of the Battle of 
Bunker’s {Breed" s) Hill (Boston, 1875) ; an 
excellent and discriminating article by C. F. 
Adams, Jr., in vol. i of The American Historical 
Review (New York, 1896) ; Edward Channing, 
History of the United States, vol. i (New York, 
1907) ; and Greene, The Revolutionary War and 
the Military Policy of the United States (New 
York, 1911) . The maps in Avery, History of the 
United States and its People, vol. vi ( Cleveland, 
1909), are particularly useful. 

BUNKER HILL MONUIOINT. A shaft 
in the form of an obelisk commemorating the 
battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. It stands 
on the battle ground on Breed’s Hill (now gen- 
erally called Bunker Hill), Boston. The shaft 
is of Quincy granite 221 feet high with interior 
stairs, and an outlook at the summit. General 
Lafayette assisted in laying the corner stone in 
1825, on which occasion Daniel Webster delivered 
an oration. The monument was formally dedi- 
cated in 1843, Webster being again the chief 
speaker. 

BUNKUM. See Buncombe. 

BUN'NER, Henry Cuyleb (1855-96). An 
American novelist and humorist, editor of Puck 
from almost its beginning till his death. After 
a brief experience of business life he essayed 
journalism on the staff of the short-lived Arca- 
dian, and passed thence in 1877 to the editorial 
office of Puck, His best claim to remembrance 
is as novelist, story-writer, and poet. Both 
The Midge (1886) and The Story of a Hew York 
House (1887) showed a sympathetic feeling for 
the artistic elements in New York life, but his 
talent wai^ even more marked in short stories. 
Of several rolumes' of these stories, the most 
popular were: Zadoh Pine } Short Siwes 

(1891), a very clever adaptation bf stories from 
tiie French: More Short Siooes (1894); Love 
in Old Cloathes (1896) ; and Jersey Street dnd 
Jersey Lane (1896). Of notable interest is 
Made in France (1893), stories adapted from 
Maupassant (q.v.) with a skill that occasionally 
betters the French originals. Representative 
verses of Bunner’s are collected in Airs from 
Aroady (1884). He wrote also a play, The 
Tower of Babel (1883). 

BUNSBNj b(5bns'cn, Christian Karl Josias, 
Baron (1791-1860). A Oorman scholar and 
diplomatist. He was born Aug. 26, 1791, at 
Korbach, in the Princi])nlity of Waldeek, and 
studied philology at Gdttiugon under Ueyno. Ho 
taught in the Latin scdiool tlioro and was private 
tutor to W. B. Astdr, of New York, with whom 
he traveled in Germany in 1813. To extend his 
knotrledge of the Ton tonic tongues, Bunsfen went 
to Holland and afterward to Copenhagen. The 
work and character of Niebuhr (q.v.) aroused 
his enthusiasm, hud ho spout some months of 
1815 in Berlin in the company of the historian. 
In 1810 he went to Paris and studied Persian 
and Arabic under Sylvestre de Sacy, and in 
the same year rcanored to Rome, where ho mar- 
ried. Niebuhr, then Prussian Ambassador, took 
the greatest interest in the scientific purs\iits oi 
Bunsen and procured (1818) his appointment 
as Seoretaiy to the Embassy. While Frederick 
William III was in Rome in 1822, he formed a 
favorable opinion of Bunsen’s ability and char- 
acter’ and requested him to continue in the state 
service. On Niebuhr’s departure from Rome 
(1824) Bunsen conducted the embassy provision- 
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ally -for a time and was then appointed Resident 
Minister (1827), but, becoming involved m a 
court intrigue against Baron Droste, he resigned 
his post in 1837. Living in intimate intercourse 
with Niebuhr, Bunsen had employed the time in 
prosecuting his investigations into the philoso- 
phy of language and religion and had made, on 
the one hand, the philosophy of Plato and the 
constitutions of antiquity and, on the other, bib- 
lical inquiries, church history, and liturgies, 
objects of special attention. Though not within 
tlie scope of the great plan of his life, he con- 
tributed largely to the Beschreibung der Stadt 
Bom (3 vols., 1830-43), the greater part of the 
topographical communications on ancient Rome, 
and all the investigations into the early history 
of Christian Rome. The first visit of the Egyp- 
tologist CliampolHon ( q.v. ) to Rome ^ formed 
an epoch in Bunsen’s antiquarian studies. He 
became himself a zealous auditor^ of Cham- 
pollion and also encouraged Lepsius in the 
study of hieroglyphics. The Archocological In- 
stitute, established in 1829, found in Bunsen 
its most active supporter. He founded the 
Protestant hospital on the Tarpeian Rock in 
1835. During liis residence in Rome he con- 
tril)uted largely to the revision of the Lutheran 

In 1841 Bunsen was sent on a special mission 
to London and was shortly afterward appointed 
Ambassador at the English court. In Berlin, in 
1844, he was asked to set forth Ins views on 
the question of granting a constitution to Prus- 
sia ; and he presented a series of memorials repre- 
senting the need of a deliberative assembly and 
also made a plan of a constitution modeled 
on that of England. In tlie Sehloswig-Holstcin 
question Bunsen strongly advocated the German 
view, in opposition to Denmark, and protested 
against the London protocol of 1860, although 
lie was prevailed upon_ to sign that of 1852 
respecting the succession in Denmark and 
Schleswig- i I olslein. In the midst of all his 
politiciil diitu's Bunsen continued unabated his 
literary and pliilosoplucal pursuits, the results 
of which appeared from time to time. Because 
ho differod from his govcTiinuMit as to the part 
Prussia sliould take in the Eastern question 
(q.v.) Bunsen ceased in 1854 to represent 
Prussia at the court of England and retired to 
Heidelberg, Ho had a deep appreciation of Eng- 
lish national characteristics. In England ho was 
regarded by those who knew him as the most 
philosophical and most reverent of lay theo- 
logians. His chief works are; De Jura 
sium JlaTcditario (1818) j Die Kiroho der Zu- 
hunft (Eng. trans. and published by I^ongman, 
1845); Ignatius von Antiochien und seme Zeit 
(1847); Die droi eohton und die vior meohim 
Brief 6 des Ignatius von Antloohion (1847); 
Aogyptens Stclle in der Weltgesohichte (Eng. 
trans. by Cottrell, 1845-47) ; Die Basilikm des 
ohristUohen Roms (1843) ; itippolytus und seine 
Zeit (1861) ; Christiwmiy md Mankind (1854) ; 
Oott in der Oesohiokte (1857) ; yollstdndigcs 
Bibelwerk filr die Oemeinde (9 vols,, 1858-70). 
I’his Bunsen hoped to make his chief work, but 
ho completed only the first, second, and fifth vol- 
um( 5 S, the others being from his notes by Ttoltz- 
mann and Kamphauson, Bunsen was crcat<»d a 
baron in 1857, and died in Bonn, Nov. 28, 1860. 
Consult: L, Von Kanke, Am dm Brief teecksel 
FriederioJc Wilhelms IV Mii Bunsen (Berlin, 
1873) ; also, A Memoir of Bwron Bunsen, by his 
wife (London, 1808). 
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BUNSEN, Fbancbs, Baroness (1791-1876). 
The wife of the preceding, of^ whom she pub- 
lished a biography under the title A Memoir of 
Baron Bunsen, Draion Chiefly from Family Pa- 
pers, by his Widow, Frances, Baroness Bunsen 
(1868). She was an Englishwoman by birth. 
Consult Hare, Life and Letters of Frances, Bar- 
oness Bunsen (2 vols., London, 1879; Ger. trans. 
by Hans Thorau, 7th ed., Gotha, 1899). 

BUNSEN, Robert Wiuielk (1811-99). A 
distinguished German chemist. He entered the 
University of Heidelberg and^ devoted himself to 
the study of geology, chemistry, and physics. 
He afterward continued bis studies in Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna. After having held the post 
of professor in Cassel, Marburg, and Breslau, 
successively, he was, in 1852, iii)point<*d to^ the 
chair of chemistry at the University of Heidel- 
berg, where he reiiuiiued until 3889, when he re- 
tired from active service. Bunsen’s discoveries 
have formed important contributions to the 
progress of science in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. His discovery, jointly with 
Kirchhoff, of the method of sp(^ctrum analysis, 
has led to the discovery of the alkali metals 
cfiBsium and nibidium and, more recently, of a 
number of other elements; \vith the aid of the 
apectroseo])e we arc enabled further to analyze 
the fix(‘(l stars by analyzing the light we receive 
from them and ascertaining the lines eharaeter- 
istie of the several olcunentiiry substanc^cs com- 
posing the vifSiblc univci'sc. Bunsen’s flame tc'stfj 
(sec AnalyhiS and FnaMB) have formed another 
method in analytical chemistry. 'Hie fiame re- 
actions arc xisually observed with the aid of the 
well-known burner of Bunsen’s invention, which 
furnished a smokeless, nonhmiinouH llame. of 
high temperature; the prinei])le of the Bunsen 
burner is now extensively utilized in the house- 
hold for cooking purpos<‘H. Bunsen also earri<»d 
out a series of int(»resting re 8 <*areheH on the 
double cyanides; and the cacodyl (q.v.) groups 
cliscoverod by him soon after Wdbler and Liebig 
had discovered tlie benzoyl group, served to 
firm the idea that the nature^ of an organic com- 
pound depends upon the radicals of which it is 
composed— one of tho fundamental p^^u<•i|Ih‘^* 
of modem organic chemistry, lie further de- 
vised a process for making tho metal magm'siarn 
on a large seale and showt^l how to obtain ;\n 
exe(‘edingly brilliant light by burning magne.'.iutn 
wire; diw^overed tho fact that hydrated e\i<lo 
of iron is an excellent antidote for arsenio 
poisoning, etc. Only a few of his more impor- 
tant contributions to physical chemistry can bo 
mentioned here. He investigated the absorption 
of gases by liquids at difft^ent i 4 ‘mj)»T:itun‘H and 
under ditierent pressures; ho showvtl th:it tho 
melting temperature of substanoos which, unllko 
water, expand during the change from the solid 
to the liquid state, rises with increaw* of external 
pressure; ho siudied the cluanieal distribution 
of a given gas hetwmi two other gaseous sub- 
stances, when e\plode<l with a mixture <*ontaining 
an excess of cither; inv*»nied the iw cuhirim- 
ctor, which is oft<*n indisiu'iwiible in themio- 
chemiciil dct,erminationH; iomtly with Uowhw*, ho 
adaptctl dohn W. Drapi^rs atdiinometer for use 
in work of precision, and, by the use of tlic im- 
provt^l instrunuint^ carried out, togt^ther with 
RoHiMH», a Herb'S of Important photochemical 
measurements. Ho Inventwl also a pump, 
a photomebw, a galvanic cell, and other useful 
apparatus. Among Ills publications miyr men- 
tioned: Oasomotrische Methoden (1B67); Chem^ 




1. ORTOLAN (Emberiza hortulana). 

2. REED BUNTING (Emberiza schcenicius). 

3. DICK-CISSEL (Spiza americana). 

4. CARDINAL GROSBEAK (Cardinalis cardinalis). 


6. ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK (Habia ludovicianaX 

6. PINE GROSBEAK (Pinicola enucleator). 

7. SNOW BUNTING (Piectrophenax nivalis). 

8. YELLOW BUNTING (Emberiza citrinella). 
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ische Analyse durch SpehtraWeobachtungen 
( jointly with Kirchhoif, 1861) ; Flammenreah- 
tionem (1880). Consult Debus, Erinnerungen an 
Robert Wilhelm Bunsen (Kassel, 1901); Gesam- 
melte Ahhandlungen (Leipzig, 1904). 

BUNT (perhaps a corruption of burnt), A 
disease of wheat due to a parasitic fungus, Til- 
letia tritioi or Tilletia fcetens. Bunt is also 
called stinking smut, pepper brand, and some- 
times smut ball. Wheat attacked by this fungus 
assumes a bluish-green color, and the plants 
never take on the characteristic color of ripened 
grain. The individual grains in the head are 
attacked, and if broken open will be found filled 
with black spores of a peculiar fetid odor, hence 
the name of stinking smut. It is one of the 
most common and injurious diseases of wheat, 
often affecting a great part of a crop, although 
its prevalence has been greatly diminished by 
care on the part of the farmers, and particularly 
by the selection of clean seed, and the dressing 
of the seed, before sowing, with some substance 
which, without injuring its vitality, destroys that 
of the spores of the fungus. Even washing with 
water has a good effect, but the best results are 
secured by treating the seed wheat, with solu- 
tions of copper sulphate, formalin, or the hot- 
water method, as recommended for smut (q.v.). 
Bunt is believed to be disseminated by contact 
of sound with unsound grain, by threshing, which 
causes the bunt spores to fly about, or by manure 
in which the straw of infected grain has been 
mixed. Upon this knowledge the means now 
adopted for its prevention are founded. A con- 
siderable mixture of bunt is not supposed to 
render flour absolutely unwholesome, at least 
when made into fermented bread, but the bread 
is of peculiar flavor and very dark color. 

BUKrTEB, b<3bnt'§r ( shortened from Ger. 
bunier Sandstein, variegated sandstone). A 
series of rocks occurring in Europe, where it con- 
stitutes the lowest member of the Triassic sys- 
tem. In central England it includes mottled 
sandstones and conglomerates, with a maximum 
thickness of about 1700 feet, which rest uncon- 
formably on Permian and Carboniferous strata. 
The Bunter attains its greatest development in 
Germany, particularly in the Black Forest, the 
Vosges, and in the central and northern parts. 
Here the prevailing rocks are variegated sand- 
stones and conglomerates, which grade towards 
the top into limestones and marls, and at the 
base pafss insensibly into the Permian sandstone. 
The plant life included ferns, cycada, and coni- 
fers; the animal life was characterized by the 
revalence of batrachians, the most typical forms 
oing the labyrinthodonts. See Steoooephalia. 

BTJNT'ING (origin uncertain). A light, 
loosely woven woolen material, of which the flags 
and signals of ships are usually made, and which 
is also used for women's dress goods. 

BUNTING (origin obscure). One of a group 
of seed-eating birds, sometimes classifled as the 
family Emberizidto, intermediate between the 
flnch(is and the starlings. The most marked char- 
acjteristics are a short, straight, conical bill, an- 
gular gape, and a hard, rounded knob on the in- 
ner surface of the upper mandible. The typical 
species is the British corn bunting {Emberusa 
oalandra, or miliaria) — a bird considerably larger 
than a house sparrow, brown, with darker streaks 
on the upper parts, whitish brown, with spots 
and lines of dark brown on the under parts, and 
with a slightly forked tail. It is numerous, par- 
ticularly in low, cultivated grounds, in most 


parts of Europe, extending also into Asia, liv- 
ing in pairs during spring and summer, but in 
flocks in winter and often visiting barnyards at 
that season, *along with chaflSnehes and sparrows. 
This bunting often passes the night on the 
ground in stubble fields, and is taken in the nets 
employed for catching larks, and brought with 
them to market. It usually builds its nest on or 
very near the ground. Its notes are harsh and 
unmusical. The reed bunting {Emberiza schemi- 
clus) is common in marshy situations; a very 
pretty little bird with black head and throat, 
strikingly contrasted with the white nape and 
sides of the neck. The cirl bunting (Emberiza 
cirlus), of which the head is olive green, with 
black streaks and with patches of bright lemon 
yellow on the cheeks and over the eyes, belongs 
chiefly to the south of Europe and the north of 
Africa. Other common European species are the 
yellow-hammer (Emberiza dtrinella) and the or- 
tolan {Emheriza hortulana)^ elsewhere described. 
The term is little used popularly in America, 
but applied in the older books to several more 
or less related birds, as the snow bunting (q.v.), 
the black-throated bunting (see Dickcissbl), 
the bay-winged bunting (see Vespee Sparrow), 
the lark bunting (q.v.), the cowbird, and bobo- 
link. See Plate of Buntings and Grosbeaks. 

BUNTING, Jabez (1789-1858). An English 
Wesleyan minister, sometimes called the “second 
founder of Methodism.” He was born in Man- 
chester and in 1809 entered the ministry, in 
which he was very successful in Manchester, Lon- 
don, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Leeds. He was 
president of the conferences of 1820, 1828, 1836, 
and 1844. In 1836 he was chosen president of 
the newly established Hoxton theological institu- 
tion, and for more than 20 years was senior 
secretary of the Wesleyan IMethodist Dklissionary 
So<dety. He was the chief aulhority in all mat- 
ters relating to church government and policy, 
and his power became so great that the conference 
was virtually an embodiment of his will. The re- 
sult was the schism, first of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association and then of the Wesleyan 
Eeformers. Consult the biography by his son 
(London, 1869); also Townsend, History 
of Methodism (London, 1909). See Methodism. 

BUNTING, Sir Perot William (1836-1911). 
An English editor. He was educated at Owens 
College, Manchester, and Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, studied law, and became a barrister. In 
1882 he was chosen editor of the Contemporary 
Review to which for many years he had con- 
tributed, and in this position he remained until 
the year of his death. A keen politician and ac- 
tive in the National Liberal Federation, he stood 
for Parliament in 1892, but was defeated. He 
also participated in modern social reform move- 
ments, exerting a wide influence in their behalf, 
and was a prominent member of the English 
Methodist church. Froxn 1902 to the time of his 
death, in addition to his other duties, he edited 
the Methodist Times, He was knighted in 1908 
for political services. 

BUN'YA-BUN'YA, or BUN'YA. See 
Abauoabta. 

BUN'YAN, John (1628-88). The author of 
The Pilgrim's Progress. He was born in Elstow, 
near Bedford, 1628, and was brought up to his 
father's trade of tinker, spending his youth in 
the practice of that humble craft. It has gen- 
erally been taken for granted that his early life 
was very loose and profligate, on the sole ground 
of his terrible self -accusations in after years, 
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when, from the height of religious fervor and 
Puritan strictness, he looked back on dancing 
and bell ringing as deadly sins. But there is no 
good reason for believing that he was in reality 
a bad character, and, like St. Augustine, he prob- 
ably exaggerated his own rather venial faults. 
He served for a short time (probably 1044-46) 
in the Civil War and most likely on the side of 
Parliament; but beyond his taking some active 
part in the great struggle, nothing is precisely 
known. In 1048 or early the next year, he 
married, and through the influence of his wife 
and her “godly books” there was brought about 
a complete reformation in his life. In 1053 lie 
joined the Nonconformist body of which she was 
a member, and tivo years later he removed to 
Bedford. There the wife to whom he owed so 
much died. In 1057 ho was formally recognized 
as a preacher, “All the midland counties,” says 
Froude, “heard of his fame and demanded to 
hear him.” After the Eestoration it was made 
illegal to conduct divine service except in accord- 
ance with tlu\ forms o£ the Established church. 
Buuyan, who persisted in hie irregular preach- 
ing, was conliued in Bedford county jail for liJ 
years (1000-72), though during a part of this 
time he was allowed a large degree of freedom. 
Here he supported his family — be had married 
again — ^l>y making tagged laces. His library 
consisted of tlie Bible and Fox’s Martyrsi. Ide 
was again imprisoned for six months in 1075, 
when he probably finished Pilgrim^s Progress. 
The immense popularity of this book has now 
waned, though certain characters in it form 
part and parcel of perman(uit literary allusion, 
such as “the Giant Despair,” “Apollyon,” and 
the rest. After his enlargcanent his fume as a 
preacher increased more and mor(^ till his death, 
which took place in London, Aug. 31, 1088. 
Though Bunyan is best known by Pilgrim^ e 
Progress (1st part, 1C78; 2d part, 1084), he 
wrote much else» The JAfo and Death of Mr^ Badr 
wan, which shows the rapid desetmt of a man 
from sin to sin, and Oraoo Abounding, a narrative 
of Butiyan’s own spiritual life, are masterpieces 
in realistic literature, and The Holy War is a 
beautiful allegory. Among his sermouB should 
not bo forgotten “The Heavenly Footman.’* An 
excellent odition of Bunyan is that in the <7a/a- 
Wdge Jflnglwh Olasaios (1006-07)- Editions of 
Pilgrm's Progress are numerous, A faeaimilo 
rcimint of the original edition was publislied 
(London, 1885). Consult: Brown, John 
yan: 11 is Life, Times, and Works (London, 
1888), the standard biography; Froude, John 
Jiimyan ( Now York, 1888 ) ; Venables, Life of 
John Banyan (Oxford, 1888) j W. XL White, 
Life (London, 1004) ; P, B. More, BlMlhume J57e- 
saya (dth series, Now York and London, 1009) ; 
and ]\Taca.iihiv s famous essay. See AJUiiMCiOnx. 

BXTlsrZLAtr, bdbntf/lou, (from Slav. Bolcalas, 
so imined afivr his founder) . A town of PrUHsia, 
in the Province of Silesia, aituated on the 
Bober, about 60 milos m*st-northwest of Breslau 
(Map: Prussia, F 3). An olndisk to the Rub- 
sian Oenoral KutusolT, wiio died in 1813, 
adorns the market plae(‘. Its manufaetur<*H 5ii- 
cludo tiles, pottery, glass, and linen. Tluro are 
also stone-cutting establislunonts, iron foundriw, 
and saw mills. It is the birthplace of the pemt 
YlaHIn Opit». Pop., 1890, 12,021; 1000, 14,501); 
1910, 16, ISO. I Biinala.u was repeatedly captuml 
and recaptured during the wars of ilio h(*V(*u- 
t«»nth wntury and in 1813 was the H<‘euo of the 
df^eat of the French by the Silesian army. 


BXTOL-SCHAirENSTEIEr, bdb'61 shou'on- 
stin, Kabl Fekdh^aitd, Count (1797-1865)..^ An 
Austrian statesman. After filling subordinate 
diplomatic posts, he became Ambassador at 
Karlsruhe in. 1828, Stuttgart in 1838, and Turin 
in 1844. Leaving Turin on the outbreak of the 
Austro-Sardinian War in 1848, he wont as Am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg. In 1851 he repre- 
sented Austria in London. On Schwarzenberg’s 
death, Buol-Schauenstoin was reccallcd to Vienna, 
and became Foreign Minister. ^ In carrying out 
the wavering policy of Austria in relation to the 
Eastern question, he succeeded only in materially 
reducing that country’s influence in European 
aiTaira, and showed liimaolf a weak disciple of 
Metternich and Sehwiirzoiiberg. (See CrimkaN 
War.) At the close*, of this war he participattjd 
in the Conference of Vienna and the Paris Con- 
gress. After defending in diplomatic notes and 
circulars the position which Austria had taken 
with reference to Sardinia, Buol-Scluiuonstein 
suddenly, on the actual comnieiic(‘nicnt of the 
Italian campaign of 1859, resigned his place, 
w'hich was filled by Count Iie(*hl)(*i’g. lie died 
Oct. 28, 1805. Consult Fried j^lng^ Der Krim- 
hrieg xind die Sstcrreicliisoho PoUtik (Stuttgart, 
1 ^ 07 ). 

BTTONAItOTTI, bwO^nft-rOt'tfi, FlUlPPO (1701- 
1837). An Italian revolutionist, born in Pisa. 
He was a devoted follower of Uouss(niu. Xn 1787 
he founded a journal antiigonistm to the govern- 
ment of THiscany and \vas banislKMl. Tie then 
withdrew to Corsica, where ho cHtablislied the 
paper entitled f/Anii do la lAhertd llaJwnne, Xlo 
brought about the uunexation of the island of 
San Pietro to the Rc‘])ublic of Fmiu^o and be- 
came a Fro7K*b citizen and aul>He(luently the 
founder and president of the Pantheon Society, 
which aimed at the restoration of the constitu- 
tion of 1793. t-pon the dissolution of this so- 
ciety by tho Directory ho becanuj iiupli<rai.ed in 
the conspiracy of Babouf and was s<‘ni(*need to 
deportation, but afterward was pardoned. IIV 
died in comparative obscurity. Ho puhlisluKi Con- 
spiration do Bahouf (1828). 

BtrONABBOTI, bwi/ndr-rO^t^, Mxon®LAl<f- 
CfKU). See 

BHONCOMPAGNI, hwdn'kto-pU^iiyft, Bau- 
DAssARK, jhtiNCK, (1821-917. Au Italian Hcholar. 
He was born in Ihmie and was a d<f«ceudlint of 
the Princes of Piombino, who count among their 
members several e.ardiualH and Pope Gregory 
XIIL In 1847 ho became a member of the Pog- 
tifioal Academy do’ Nuovi Llnc<*l, of wblch^ he 
was afterward appointed secr<*tary and li!)rnriim. 
He publiaUod the following imi»oriant workn: 
Della xHta e dvlh opere di (hUdme Botiattl, 
astrologo ed astrommo del a<toIo *tveinifdrr:tn 
(1851); Delta rita c delta open di Leonardo 
Pisano (1852); Intorno alV opera d* A Ihiruni 
sulUndia (1809) ; Btdletino drlla sairnxa ntata- 
rruhtiohe e fisaha (IHOH 87). Ilm remarkable 
library wa» C4italogu<*d by Nardiuad (Uonu*. 
1892 , 

BXJOlirPlGIiIO, bw6n-f<riy5, BwNKnsrrro, See 

BONlflflhlO. 1 I 

BtrONO. 81*0 Bono. 

BXJONONCINI, GiOVANNt 

Baotihta. Sec Bononcinu 

BtJONTALENTI, bwim'iA BkhnaRIH), 

called BKaNAUiH) tenuA GiMANmn.K (1530 lUUH). 
An Italian painter, «*uIptor, aiud archilet*!. He 
was ls>rn in Flor<*t»eo ami studied with Bron- 
zino, Vasari, Salvinti, and Micladangelo. Al- 
though extremely vernatile, ho acquintd fa»no 
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chiefly through his architectural works and 
fortifications. He designed the villas of Pra- 
jfcolino, Marignolle, and others for the Medici, 
the additions to the Palazzo Vecchio, the gallery 
connecting the Uffizi and Pitti palaces, and the 
Tribuna in the UfiSzi, He completed and 
adorned the Boboli Gardens behind the Pitti 
Palace, b^n by Tribolo. Among his other 
works may be mentioned the facade of Santa 
Trinith and the Palazzo Honfinito in Florence, 
the Palazzo Keale in Siena, and the palace of 
the Grand Duke in Pisa. He was one of the fore- 
most exponents of the baroque style of Italy. 

BUOY, boi, b(55T, or bwoi, or BOY (OF. 
hoye, fetter, chain, Lat. loia, leather collar, Gk. 
j86eios, hoeios, of oxhide, from povs, hou$, ox; 
alluding to its being fastened by a chain), A 
floating body intended as a mark for the limits 
of a channel, the position of a shoal, rock, wreck, 
or the like. It is made either of wood or metal. 
Buoys are moored by chains to heavy anchors or 
weights. It is the custom in northern latitudes, 
where more or less ice is expected in the winter 
season, to replace the hollow metal buoys by 
wooden spar buoys imtil the ice has disappeared, 
as there is less danger of the spar being swept 
away or damaged. Buoys are of different kinds 
and shapes, according to the purposes they are 
intended to serve — as can buoys, made of sheet 
iron, in the form of a cylinder, with a hemi- 
spherical base; spar buoys, made of a wooden 
spar or log which is anchored at one end; nun 
buoys, which are conical above water ; hell 
buoys, surmounted by a bell which is rung by 
the action of the waves (there is usually no 
clapper, but iron balls roll about on a plate 
under the belPa mouth, and striking against the 
inner surface of the bdl, make a noise that can 
be heard at a considerable distance) ; and 
ioMstUny buoys, which are fitted with an ap*- 
paratus by ^rliich air compressed by the move- 
m^ts of the waves is made 
^ to escape through a whistle 
and so give warning of 
danger. Gages or shapes 
are sometimes put on buoys 
as further marks of dis^ 
tinction. 

In the Uhited States the 
following system of placing 
buoys as aids to navigation 
is prescribed by law: Red 
buoys mark the starboard 
or Hght-hand side of a chan- 
nel when coming from sea- 
ward, and black the port or 
left-hand side; mid*ohannel 
dan^rs and obstructions are 
manced with danger buoys, 
having black* and red trans- 
verse stripes, and mid-ohimr 
nel buoys marking the fair- 
way have longitudinal black 
SPAR BUOY and white stripes; wreck 

buoys marking sunken 
.wrecks are painted green; buoys marking on- 
ehorage limits or damping limits are painted 
white. The quarantine buoy, if there be one, is 
painted yellow. The starboard and port buoys 
are numbered from the seaward end of the 
channel in large white or black numbers, odd 
white numbers on the black buoys and ev«n 
black numbers on the red. 

' The Ufe buoy now in common use in the 
navy consists of a hollow copper ring having 



on each side a long tube swinging freely on a 
pivot and weighted so as to keep in a vertical 
position. In the bulb at the bottom of each 
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tube there is a burning. composition which takes 
fire upon contact with th^ water, the gas burn- 
ing at the top of the Itobje with a bright flame 
which can be seen at a^ccinsiderable distance at 
night. This machine, is hung over the side of 
the vessel near the stern and is dropped by 
means of a trigger. 

An anchor buoy is a small metal buoy made 
fast to the anchor by means of a rope, and it is 
used to mark the position of the anchor, so that 
should the riding chain (the chain the ship 
hangs by) part, the whereabouts of the anchor 
is still indicated by the buoy, and it may be re- 
covered. Oas buoys are used for marking cer- 
tain important channels, thus permitting the 
safe entrance and exit of vessels at night. They 
arc provided with a reservoir of compressed 
illuminating gas unclor a pressure -of 150 to 180 
pounds per square inch, which is sufficient to 
last from 85 days to a year, according to the 
size of the buoy and the degree of compression 
of the gas. The cost is estimated at less than 
.seven cents per day (the light is not eXtin- 
guislicd night or day) and the reservoir may 
bo filled in a few minut<‘,s by moans of a hose 
leading from the gas tanks of the supply steamer 
or buoy tender. The body of the buoy is sulfi- 
cicntly large to give proper buoyancy and is 
held upright by a centre weight at the bottom. 
On top of it there is a wrought-iron tower, about 
6 feet high, upon which is mounted a Fresnel 
Ions lantern, which is protected by a wire cage. 
A filling valve and a regulating valve are pro- 
vided. The lanterns may be so made as to rfve 
flashes of different duration or of different colors. 
They may be seen from 6 to 8 miles. Some gas 
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buoys are fitted for generating and burning 
acetylene gas. Tliey are frequently made to 
carry a charge sufiicient to last six months or 
more. EJ€ct‘H€CLlly lightBd huoys have been used 
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in United ^?tatea harbors since 1888. They have 
replaccid gas buoys in certain localities, par- 
ticularly when there is much floating ioe, for 
the electric lights may bo placed on the ends of 
spars doaignod specially for wixitcr service. The 
cables require protection or armoring; but, if 
properly equipped, electric buoys give good 
results. 

BUOYANCY (for derivation, see Buoy). 
The ciuality which causes a body to float or tend 
to float in a liquid and depends upon tho rela** 
tivc densities of the liquid and body. The centre 
of buoyancy is the point at which all forces 
which produce the buoyant elTort (i.e., those 
which resist tlie tendency of an object to sink) 
may l>o considered to act. When the floating 
object is at rest in stable equilibrium, the centre 
of buoyancy is in the same vi^rtical line as the 
centre of gravity and at a distance above it. 
Sec STAitndTTi ITydeostatu^h. 

BU'PAXUS (Ok. BoiiiraXof, Boupalos) and 
ATHB^NIS feknts of Archcrmtxs of 


Chios, famous sculptors of the time of Hipponax 
(B.C. 540), who, working together, produced 
draped female figures, especially statues o\ 
Artemis in Chios and Lasos, and marble statues 
at Delos. With figures by their hands, Augustus 
adorned the gable of tlie temple he erected to 
Apollo on the Palatine. They are said to have 
made a caricature of ilipponax, who retorted 
witli verses of bitter satire. See Hipponax. 

BUPBCO'NIA (Gk. rk ^ov(t>6via^ ta houphoniii, 
from jSous, bows, ox +* <p6po5j phonos, slaughter). 
An ancient Athenian sacrillcial eoremony, con- 
sisting of the slaying of an ox, performed at the 
Dipolia (q.v.), , . , 

BUB). The slight ridge of metal raised on the 
edges of a line engraved cither by tho^ burin, the 
rocker, or the dry point (qq.v.). This is removed 
usually by a scraper, as it r<‘tains too much ink 
in printing the plate and produces the elTect 
of a blur or a smear, Seymour hladen and otluT 
etchers often retain it for t'liriehiug their 
shadows. Plates by Rembrandt show that he 
also made use of it for this ])urpose. Tn nu‘/)Zo- 
tint engraving the bur raised by the rocker con- 
tributes the chief clTt'Ct. Left standing, it fur- 
nishes the heavy shadows; its partial or entire 
removal gives the dilforent degrees of light. 
See Etciiino; ATickzotint. 

BUBANO, bc5b-ra'n6. A city in north Italy, 
•5 miles northeast of Venice, on an island of the 
same name in the Lagoons (Map; Italy, (I 2). 
The chief industries are mark(‘t^ ganlening, boat 
building, and fishing. There is her<i a royal 
school employing 500 girls in making a <inality 
of lacc that lias Ix^cn famous sine<* tlie fifteiUitU 
century. To Burano belongs ^roreello, on an 
adjacent islet, with two museums of antitiuities, 
and a cathedral built in the seventh cinitury, 
rebuilt in 864 and partially rebuilt in lOOB 
and containing valuable mosaics. Pop., 1B81 
(commune), 0800; 1001, 8160; 10 U, 8631. 

BUBAUEN, bdO-rou'en. A town of t^oyto, 
an island of the l^hilippinrs^ sltuati'd 20 miles 
south by west of Taelohan, n(‘ur the left bank of ^ 
the Dao River (Map: Philij>pim‘ Islands, K fl)- 
There are important, sulphur deposits in the 
vicinity. Pop,, J003, 18,107. 

BUBBAGB, btlr^Ij, or BUBBADGE, BlO«- 
abd (c. 1667-1610). An Knglish actor* Ho wa« 
the son of James Burbage, an aetor anti tUo 
builder of the first theatre in London, and be- 
fore 1600 he had acquirtKl rejiutation a« a trage- 
dian, though little absolutely authentic inftmma- 
tion concerning him exists befort^ 1603, in which 
year his name appears as one of the leading 
members of the Lord Chambt^rkln's company 
togctiicr with that of Shakt^sptuire. Home y<‘arii 
before this (1600) Burbagti had croettvd the Globe 
Theatre, associating witli hlmHolf Sluikt^sjuMux' 
and others. At the (Holw Theatre and at tho 
Blaokfriars, which ho also owned, ha continut^di 
to act till his death, achieving an unchalknged 
reputation as the foremost English player of his 
day. His chief aptitude. was for trajgic rfllea, 
and there is lltth^ doubt that he was one of the 
earliest, if not the earllfut, of Hamlets, Ijcars, 
and Othcllos. HU most successful imp<‘rsoirintlon 
seems to Imvc been that of Hlehand III. Ho also 
appeared in th<‘ most imnortant plays of Ben 
Jonson, Bt^aumont and Fletcln^r, and VV<dmt<»r. 
Tnistworthy cvid<mec aficrihes to him unniatxdifHl 
power of vocal and facial expn^HHum and a ca- 
pacity for thoroughly sinking his personality 
into his rOlc. He was also an excellent jiahittT 
in oils, the Felton portrait of Sliak<*s{)mr(* lieing 
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attributed to him. Consult Stopesi Burbage 
and Shakespeare^ s Stage (London, 1913). 

BUB'S ANK, Alfbed Post (1846-94). An 
American elocutionist. He was born in Chicago, 
where he received his university education. At 
the age of 17 he enlisted in the army, serving 
in Tennessee. He afterward devoted himself to 
teaching and was long associated as principal 
with the Dearborn and Douglas public schools 
of Chicago. Later he made frequent tours as 
a professional reader through every portion of 
the United States and also visited London. He 
edited A Collection of Humorous, Dramatic, wad 
Dialect Selections (1878). 

BUBBAHK, Lutheb (1849- ). An 

American nurseryman and plant breeder, of in- 
ternational fame for his extensive and skillful 
development of new forms of plant life through 
the processes of selection and cross fertilization. 
He was bom on a farm at Lancaster, Mass., 
and was educated in the local academy. As a 
youth he began market gardening and seed rais- 
ing in a small way and developed the Burbank 
potato, now an important standard variety in 
the Pacific coast region. In 1875 he established 
a nursery at Santa Rosa, Cal, His genius and 
love for the production of improved varieties of 
fruits, vegetables, and ornamentals caused him 
to give up a successful nursery business in 1893 
and to undertake an extensive series of plant- 
breeding experiments, many of which are still 
incomplete. The numerous fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, and forage plants which Burbank has 
sent out, each involving the handling of count- 
less seedlings, cannot be mentioned h(‘re. Somo 
of these, such as the Burbank potato and many 
Japanese forms of plums, have proven to be of 
great commercial importance. Probably his 
greatest achievement, however, lies in the awak- 
ening of a universal interest in plant breeding. 

Consult: W. S. Harwood, Heto Creations in 
Plant Life; Life and Work of L. Burbank (New 
York, 1907) ; Jordan and Kellogg, The Soientifio 
Aspects of Luther BurbanWs Work (San Fran- 
cisco, 1909). 

BUBBOT (corruption of Fr. barbate, from 
Lat. harba, beard, referring to its barbels). The 
only fresh-water fish (Lota lota) belonging to 
the Gadidse, a family including the cod, haddock, 
pollock, etc. It occurs in certain rivers of Eng- 
land, northern Europe, and in Asia. It never 
enters salt waters. It may grow to a weight of 
12 pounds, but in English waters it is usually 
about one-fifth as great. The burbot, like the 
ling (q.v.), has an elongated form; the head is 
rather broad, and the tapering posterior of the 
body compressed. It is covered with very small, 
imbedded scales. The mouth is large, and the 
chin has a well-developed barbel. The first of 
the two dorsal fins is short, the second very 
long, and the anal fin is also very long. The 
caudal fin is rounded. The American burbot 
(Lota maculosa) , which occurs in the lakes and 
sluggish streams of the northern and eastern 
portions of America, is probably identical with 
the European burbot. 

BUB'BBIDGE, Stephen Gano (1881-94). 
An American soldier. He was born in Scott 
Oo., Ky., and was bred to the law, but engaged 
in mercantile business and farming. When the 
Civil War began, he entered the Union service 
and was distinguished for bravery in many en- 
gagements. Ho was promoted brigadier general 
of volunteers at Shiloh and earned the brevet 
rank of major general of volunteers by defeat- 


ing General Morgan and his raiders in 1864. 
He resigned in 1865 and retired to private life 
in Kentucky. 

BUBCH, Ohaeles Sttmnbe (1854- ). 

An American Protestant Episcopal clergyman. 
Born in Pinckney, Mich., he graduated at the 
University of Michigan in 1875 and entered the 
publishing business in Chicago. From 1897 to 
1905 he was editor of the Grand Rapids Evening 
Press. He had taken deacon^s orders in 1895 
and was ordained priest in 1905. After being 
rector of St. Andrew's, Staten Island, N. Y., for 
six years, he was consecrated suffragan Bishop 
of New York in February, 1911. 

BUB'CHABB, Samuel Dickinson (1812- 
91 ) . An American Presbyterian clergyman, 
born in Steuben, N. Y. He graduated at Centre 
College in 1836 and soon became prominent in 
Kentucky as an antialavery and temperance 
lecturer. He became pastor of the Houston 
Street Presbyterian Church in New York City 
in 1839 and of the Murray Hill Church in 1879, 
but in 1885 he withdrew from active work and 
became pastor emeritus. On Oct. 29, 1884, to- 
wards the end of the bitter Blaiiie-Cleveland 
presidential campaign, he was the spokesman of 
a large party of clergymen of all denominations, 
who waited upon Blaine at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in New York City to assure him of their 
support. Towards the end of his generally tem- 
perate address he characterized the Democratic 
party as the party of “Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion.’' This unfortunate alliteration, which 
Blaine did not at the time take the pains to 
repudiate, was immediately made use of by the 
Democrats as campaign material. The words 
were printed on leaflets which were spread 
broadcast among the voters, flaring placards, 
ringing endless changes on the letters “R. R. 
B.,” were exhibited in all the large cities, and 
the Democratic press^persistently attributed the 
sentiment to Blaine himself and charged him 
with being a rabid anti-Catholic, It is generally 
believed that the phrase alienated enough 
Catholic voters in New York State alone, where 
the Democratic majority was only 1047 votes, 
to turn the national election, which hinged on 
the electoral vote of New York, to Cleveland. 

BUBCHABBI, bvirK'ar-d$, Geobg Cheis- 
TiAN (1796-1882). A German jurist. Ho was 
born at Ketting, in the island of Alsen, was 
educated at the universities of Kiel, Berlin, and 
GSttingen, and became professor of law at Bonn 
in 1819. His numerous contributions to the 
history and nature of Roman law are important. 
His principal publication is Die Wissenschaft 
und Kunst der Eechtsfindung (1869). He also 
wrote Entwurf eines Systems des rdmisohe- 
justinianisohen Rechts (1819), and Lehrbuoh 
des romisohen Reohts (2 parts, I84I-47). 

BUB'CHEBL, William John (c.1782-1863). 
An English explorer and naturalist, born in 
Fulham. He was “schoolmaster and acting 
botanist” on the island of St. Helena for the 
East India Company from 1805 to 1810 and 
then proceeded to South Africa. Here in the 
course of several years of solitary exploration 
he accumulated a collection of 63,000 natural 
objects, 500 drawings, and much material on 
astronomical, meteorological, and other subjects. 
Many of the specimens collected on this journey 
are now in the British Museum. In 1826 ho 
naade an extended tour through South America, 
where also he was generally unattended. Ho 
proceeded through the Province of Goyaz as far 
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as Porto Peal and Para. The entomological col- 
lection alone, which he accumulated on this 
journey, is said to have been eight or nine times 
as large as that previously made in Africa. In 
recognition of his valuable services to science, 
many of the animal and vegetable species dis- 
covered by him were named in his honor. He 
published Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa (1822). 

BUBCHIELLO, bdOr-kySKl^, Domenico 
(1404-1449). An early Italian satiric poet, 
whose real name was Domenico di Giovanni. 
He kept a barber shop in Plorencc, which was a 
favorite place of meeting for a circle of artists 
and men of letters. Subsequently he lived in 
groat poverty in Siena and finally died in Rome. 
Burchiello is interesting as illustrating the type 
of burlesque poetry prior to Borni. His favorite 
form was the sonnetto caudato, or sonnet with a 
tag of three extra lines. His poems are written 
in the current slang of his day and^ satirize 
with vivacious humor people and conditions of 
the time. A favorite comic device of Burchiello 
is to assemble inappropriate expressions in non- 
sensical combinations, a type of wit that is 
still called hurchiellcsquo. The difficulty of 
understanding his jokes is proverbial. Of edi- 
tions of his sonnets, may be mentioned, BonnetU 
del Burchiello, del BclUncioni e d*altri poeti 
fiorentini (London, 1757). Consult Gargani, 
Suite Poesio del Burchiello (Plorence, 1877) 
and Mazzi, in Propxognatore, vols. x-xi. 

BTJItCKHAIlD, b(5brk^)art, Max Bttgen 
( 1864-1912). An Austrian poet and writer on 
jurisprudence, born in Korncuburg. Aft(^r uni- 
versity study in Vienna, ho became a member of 
the Ministry of Education, and in 1800 director 
of the Vienna Court Theatre, on whose black 
list he placed the dramas of Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
and Sudermann. His publications include, in 
verse, Das Lied vom Tannhiktsor (1888), and, in 
prose, Oesetmc %nd Verordnungen in Kuliussaohen 
(1887) 5 Das liooht des Bohatispiders (1896)5 
Theater (1906), a volume of criticism; the 
com(‘diGS, Bat Bchrimpf ( 1 005 ) , ln% Paradiese 
(1907), Die verjHoolen Prauenssimmor (1909), 
Jenc Asra (1910); the novels, Gottfried Wun* 
dcrlich (1006; 8(1 ed., 1909), Trinoaria (1910), 
and also OiUis^Bina^Oahriclle : Brief e von nnd 
an Carl JUhl (1012). 

BTTROKBLABDT, IIEXNBIOII (1811-79). A 
German forester, born in Adelebson. H(^ studied 
at the University of Ctittingen and entoed the 
government service of Hanover as an under- 
forester. In 1868 he was appoint(.‘d director of 
forests as n nuimbor of the Ministry of Finance. 
When Hanover was consolidated with Prussia 
(I860), he was retained as a Prussian chief 
ranger. lie \vrot<4 ForstUche Hilfstafdn (3 
parts, 1862-58) ; Bden und Pflcbnmen (1866; 6th 
ed., 1892) ; Dcr Waldwert in BMehung mif 
Verdussei'ung (1800); Die TeilforsUn (1876). 

BXJBOKHABDT, jAXon (1B18-9T). A Swiss 
historian. He was born in Basel, studied history 
and theology at tlu^ universities of Basel and of 
Berlin, and was appointed professor of the his- 
tory of art and civilization in the former. He 
afterward ac<)epted a call to the new Polyt<K^hnic 
Institute of 2tlrich, but rctunu'd after a few 
years to Basel. His works, eharact(*rized alike 
by thorotigh rcseai^ch, sotmd h^arinng, and an 
exccdhmt style, include ; Die PCrit Konstantins 
des Crossm (1863); Cicerone. (1856; 8th ed. hy 
W* Bode, 1901; Eng. irann. of the part relating 
to Painting, New York, 1910), a kind of guide- 


book, containing a history of art in Italy, to- 
gether with descriptions of the more important 
art works of that country ; Die Kultur der 
Menaissance in Italien (1860; 8th ()d., 1902; 
Eng. trans., 2 vols., London, 1876, an invaluable 
manual) ; Qeschichte der Renaissance in Italian 
(3d ed., 1890-01) ; Griechisehe Kulturgeschichte 
(3 vols., 1898-1900). Consult his biography by 
Trog (Basel, 1898). 

BUBCKJBQABDT, Johann Kael (1773-1825) . 
A mathematician and astronomer, born in Leip- 
zig. He studied at the University of Leipzig, 
pursued a course in astronomy under Zach in 
Gotha, and was appointed assistant astronomer 
in the Bureau des Longitudes, Paris. In 1897 
he became the director of the observatory of the 
Ecole Militaire. His treatise on the comets of 
1770 was crowned by the Academy. His lunar 
tables (1812) were long the Ix^st. Ho translated 
into German a part of Laplace’s Afocaniqus 
cSlcstc and published several valuable astronom- 
ical treatises. 

BUBCKHABDT, John Lewis (1784-1817). 
An ex 2 )lorer in the service of the African Asso- 
ciation of London, H(^ was born in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, of English i)arentagc; was educated 
in Leipzig and Gottingen, and in 1806 went to 
London, where he was introduced by Sir Josqih 
Banks to the African Association, which sent 
him to explore the interior of Africa. From 
Malta he proceeded, under the disguise of an 
Oriental, to Akppo, where within two years ho 
became so proficient in the vulgar Arabic that 
he could safely travel as an Oriental merchant* 
He visited Palmyra, Damascus, and the Ijebauon> 
and wont through Pali'stine to Cairo. In 1814 
ho travekd through the Nubian Desert to the 
shore of the R(‘d ISoa and then from tUddah 
jiroceedod to Mecca and visited the Prophet^s 
tomb at Medina. In 1815 lie returned to Cairo 
and in the following year asoendt'd Mount Binai, 
Just as he was about to set out from Cairo 
on a journey to the Buclan, ho was seized with 
dysentery and died within a few days. As a 
lioly sheiJe, he was buried with all funeral honors 
by the Turks in the Moslem ceinetf^ry. His 
collection of Oriental manuscripts, in 350 vol- 
umes, was left to the University of Catttbridgt^ 
His journals of trav(d, n^markablo alike for 
their interest and evidtmt trutli fulness, vrero 
published by the African Association. He pub- 
lislusi; Travels in Nuhia, with a biographical 
introduction (1819); Travels in Bffria and the 
llolg Land (1822); Travels in Arabia (1829)? 
Kates on the Bedouins and Wahahys (1830); 
Arabic Procerbs (1830). 

BUBCKMAIB, bCfirk'mlr. See BinsoKMAia. 

BtTBDACH, IwxVdllfl^ KAttb FltituuiK ii \ I77tb* 
1817). A (h'niimi ]»h\>iol()girtt. bom in jbetpaig. 
He was grsuluatrd in medicine tlume in 1800; 
became prof(*ssor of physiohigy In the UnlvorHity 
of Doiq>at in 1811, and four ye;ir.s hiier (<H»k 11 
similar position in Krmigsberg. Among his 
■works arc; DiatsHk fiir CcMUHtle (IHOfi) /•;/!?*/- 
klopddia dcr Unlirissnisdnifi (.3 vols.» 1810** 
12); Vom Bau tmi Lehen das 0 shims und 
Milekminarks (3 vols., 1819-25) ; Die PhifShhh 
(flc als Krfahrungswinsemehafi (1H26 40). 

' BUBO)®®:!!!. Tho finest river in Qmxms- 
land, Aiistralia (Map: QueenHland, E 6). It is 
:i50 mih^rt long, drains an area of 53,500 siiunre 
miles, and Hows into UpHtart Bay, on the 
Pttcifle CcHin. 

BTODBlsr (AH. hgrfen, b^ftfr, Her. 

Bdrde, load, from the root of hoar, AH. Iwran; of. 
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Gk. (pSprosj phortos, load; from <f>ipeiv, pherein, 
to carry). As a legal term, an obligation rest- 
ing either upon a party to a law suit, as in the 
expression, ^‘burden of proof” (q-v.), or upon 
an estate in land, as in the terms “servitude” 
and “incumbrance” (q.v.)* It does not in our 
legal systems denote a personal obligation. In 
Scottish law, however, the term is used to 
signify any restriction, limitation, or incum- 
brance affecting either person or property, the 
burden being called real when it is a charge 
upon lands, and personal, when it denotes a 
personal obligation, as liability on a bond or 
contract. 

BURDEN, Heitey (1791-1871). An Ameri- 
can inventor and manufacturer. He was born 
in Scotland, studied science and engineering in 
Edinburgh, and came to the United States in 
1819. The next year he invented and patented 
the first cultivator used in agriculture in this 
coimtry. His inventions include improvements 
in plows; a machine for making iron railroad- 
track spikes and one for making horseshoes, 
which produced 60 shoes per minute from the 
bar. He was for many years proprietor of the 
Troy Iron and Nail Works, one of the largest 
manufactories in the world. 

BURDEN OE PROOF, or Onus Pbobandi. 
This term has two significations in the law of 
evidence. First, it means the obligation resting 
upon the party having the affirmative of the 
issue in a litigation to prove his case. In this 
sense the burden of proof is generally upon the 
plaintiff. If, however, the defendant sets up an 
affirmative defense, the burden is upon him. An 
example of such a defense is afforded when an 
insurance company, ' sued upon a marine in- 
surance policy, sets up as its ohly defense the 
unscaworthinoss of the insured ship. In such 
a case the defendant has the burden of proving 
that the ship was unseaworthy. Second, the 
term means the obligation to give evidence at 
sothe particular stage of tliC trial. For example, 
if the party having the affirmative of the issue 
hits given evidence enough to entitle him to a 
judgment, the burden of giving further evidence 
reste upon his opponent. When the term is 
used in this sense, it is proper to say that the 
Wrden of proof shifts from one party to the 
other during the trial. When used in the first 
sense, it id incorrect to say that the burden of 
proof shifts. The burden of making out his 
case is always upon him who has the affirmative 
of the issue. Hence; iff a criminal case, it is 
always upon the government, which is also 
bound to make out its case, i.e^, to establish the 
guilt of the prisoner beyoffd a reasonable doubt. 
Iff civil cases the one haviffg the affirmative of 
the issue makes out hia case if he convinces the 
jury that the preponderance of proof is on his 
side. Consult Thayer, Preliminary Treatise on 
Mipidence at the Common Law (Boston, 1898). 
See EvTBKNCiK; PnooE. 

BURDETT', Sib Fbanois (1770-1844). An 
English liberal politician. Ho was born Jan. 
25, " 1770 , and was educated* at Westminster and 
Oatferd. He spent some years on the Continent 
and was a witness to the progress of the first 
French Revolution. In 1793 he married Sophia 
Ooutts, heiress of the wealthy London banker; 
in 1796 was elected member of Parliament for 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, and in 1797 suc- 
ceeded to tho baronetcy. He made himself con- 
spicuous by his oppCsition to the government 
and the French War; advocated parliamentary 


reform, Catholic emancipation, and other liberal 
measures, and, as an effective political speaker, 
for many years was the idol of the London popu- 
lace. Having obtained a parliamentary inquiry 
into the abuses of the metropolitan prisons, he 
was returned in 1807 for Westminster, which he 
represented for nearly 30 years. Burdett, in 
1810, published, in Cobbett’s Political Register, 
a letter to his constituents, declaring the con- 
duct of the Commons illegal in imprisoning 
John Gale Jones, a radical orator, who had 
questioned their authority in excluding strangers 
from the House. The Speaker issued a warrant 
for Burdettes arrest as guilty of a breach of 
privilege. Refusing to surrender, he for two 
days barricaded his house, the populace support- 
ing him in his resistance; hut on April 9 the 
sergeant at arms, aided by the police, obtained 
an entrance and conveyed him to the Tower. 
The prorogation of Parliament restored him to 
liberty. Prosecuted in 1819 for a letter on the 
“Peterloo massacre, strongly condemning the 
authorities, he was sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment and a fine of £2000. In 1835 he 
joined the Conservatives and in 1837 was re- 
turned for Wiltshire, which he represented till 
his death, Jan. 23, 1844. 

BURDETT-COUTTS, bfir-dSt' kobts', Angela 
Georgina, Baroness (1814-1006). An English 
philanthropist, daughter of Sir Francis Burdett. 
In 1837 she inherited much of the property of 
her grandfather, Thomas Coutts, the banker. 
Besides spending large sums in building and 
endowing churches and schools, she endowed the 
three colonial bishoprics of Cape Town, Adelaide, 
aind British Columbia, at an outlay of about 
£50,000, and founded an establishment in South 
Australia for the improvement of the aborigines. 
She effected .important reforms in the teaching 
of girls at the national schools and established a 
sheltoir and reformatory fbr fallen women. In 
1893 she editGd“ Womcm^s Mission. To the city 
of London she presented, besides several hand- 
some fountains, the Columbia Market, Bethnal 
Green. She also built Columbia Square, con- 
sisting of model dwellings at low rents. In 1871 
she accepted a peerage from the government. In 
1872 , the freedom of the city of London was 
conferred upon her (the first woman who ever 
received it) and in 1874 the freedom of Edin- 
burgh. She was married in 1881 to W. L. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, who by r^al license used tlie 
surname Burdett^Ooutts. She was buried in. 
Westminster Abbey. * 

BURDETtU-CdUTTS, William Lehman Ash- 
MEAD-Babtlett (1851- ). An English phi- 

lanthropist* son of Ellis Bartlett, of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. He was educated at Keble 
College, Oxford, and in 1881 married the Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts, whose name he assumed. 
In the interest of the Turkish Compassionate 
Fund originated by the Baroness he went to tho 
scene of the Russo-Turkisli War in 1877. Sub- 
sequently he investigated’ tlie problem of tlio 
food supply of the I^^ndou poor, reopened the 
Columbia Market for the sale of fish and 
ve^tables, visited Ireland in 1879-80 to organize 
relief for tho famine districts, and aided in the 
Baroness’s scheme for helping tho Irish fisher- 
men. He promotod several parliamentary acta, 
including the Hampstead Heath Act of 18S5. 
His visit to South AjErica in 1900- resulted in a 
reform of tho Army Medical Service. In 1902 
he turned his attention to railway reform, and 
his efforts resulted in the Railway BiU of 1910. 
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He is author of a volume on the Russo-Turkish 
War. 

BTTBDETTE', Robert Jones (1844-1914). 
An American humorist and clergyman, who be- 
came famous through his paragraphs in the 
BurlingtoTi (Iowa) Ho/wheyB, He was born in 
Greensboro, Pa., and received a secondary school 
education in Peoria, 111- During the Civil War 
he served as a private soldier. In 1869 he be- 
came night editor of the Peoria Daily Transcript 
and afterward was associated with other papers. 
He joined the staff of the Burlington Hawkeye 
in 1872, and his humorous paragraphs soon be- 
gan to be (quoted in newspapers throughout the 
country, with the result that, beginning in 1876, 
he made a number of very successful lecture 
tours. He became a licensed minister of the 
Baptist church in 1887, and took charge of the 
Temple Baptist Church at Los Angelos, Cal., in 
1903, and was made its pastor emeritus in 1009. 
His books include: The lUse and Fall of the 
Mustache and Other Haiokeyctcms (1877); 
Hawkeyes (1880); Life of William Pewn 
(1882); Innach Oerden and Other Oomio 
Sketches (1886); Chimes from a Jester's Bolls 
(1897) ; Old Time and Young Tom (1012). 

BTJR^ICK, Francis IVIarion (1845- ). 

An American professor of law. He was born at 
De Ruyter, N. Y., graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1869, and in 1872 at Hamilton College 
Law School, and from 1872 to 1883 practiced 
law. Ho was mayor of Utica, N. Y., from 1882 
to 1883, professor of law and history in Hamil- 
ton College from 1882 to 1887, and professor of 
law in the law school of Cornell University 
from 1887 to 1891. In 1801 he was appointed 
professor of law in Columbia University. He 
became commissioner on uniform State laws for 
New York (1007). Besides contrilmting ex- 
tensively to Icgiil periodicals he published: Cases 
on Torts (1895); The Law of Sales (3d cd., 
1913) ; Oases on Sales (2d od., 1001) ; The haw 
of Torts (1906; 2d ed., 1008) ; Law of Partner- 
ship (2d cd., 1906) ; Tho Essentials of Business 
Law (1008), 

BUBDIGALA. Sec Bordeaux. 

BUBDOCK (6wr, tho globular seed case + 
the plant; sec Dock) (Jrcit-wm). A genus 
of plants of tho family Compositas. The heads 
of ilowers are globoscs or nearly so, and each 
of the scales of the involucre runs out into a 
long, rigid pri'ckle, which is hooked at tho point. 
By mwms of these hooks the flower head— 
popularly called a bur — readily lays hold of 
tho clothes of a passer-by, tho wool of a sheep, 
or tho like, and tlms tho seeds arc transported 
from one i)Iaco to another. Tlio common bur- 
dock {Arotiiim lappa) is abundant in waste 
and bushy places, by waysides, etc,, in ICurotXi, 
and is naturalized in tho United States. Its 
root is l)i(Mniial, large, and fleshy, somewhat 
<‘,arr()t-isha])ed ; the root leaves large, stalked, 
heart-shaped; tho stem stiff, upright, somewhat 
branched and leafy, 3 feet or more high. Tho 
root, as well as other parts of tho plant, is 
sometimes used in medicine, being diaphoretic 
and diuretic and acting upon the cutaneous sys- 
tem and tho kidneys. It is capable of being 
made a substitute for sarsaparilla. In autumn 
young roots are oftem fotmd to contain as much 
as 45 per cent dry weight of inulin. In many 
countries the roots, young shoots, and young 
leavers of burdock iro used in soups, and tho 
plant is eultivat<d for this use in Japan. Tim 
roots are said to resemble artichokes in tasti^ 


The leaves and their expressed juice are some- 
times applied to burns and suppurations. See 
Plate of Boneset, etc. 

BUBDON-SANDEBSON, SiR John Scott 
(1828-1906). British physician. Ho was pro- 
fessor of physiology, University College, London, 
1874-82; professor of physiology, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1882-95; Begins professor of medieine, 
Oxford, 1805-1904, when he resigned and was 
succeeded by Dr. Osier. He aroused much senti- 
mental opposition because he upheld tlie neces- 
sity of experiments on animals. His writings 
were cliielly on cholera, cattle plague, and tuber- 
culosis. He did much research work in investi- 
gating nerve and muscular tissue. In 180.3^ he 
was president of tho British Medical Association, 
and in 1881 he was Baly medalist of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London. He delivered 
the Croonian jjceturcs to the Royal Society in 
1867, 1877, and 1899. Consult Sir John Burdon- 
Sanderson, a memoir writtiui by his wife and 
completed and edited by his nephew and niece 
(Oxford, 1011). This volume contains, also, 
selections from his papers and addresses. 

BUBDWAH, bftr-dwiln'. See Babdwan. 

BUBE. See Buri. 

BUBBAU (Fr., from OF. hurel, coarse woolen 
cloth, because a bureau was originally coverc'jl 
with brown baize). A writing table or desk 
with drawers. The use of the French word in 
this sense is at h^ist as old as Swift, and becamo 
common in England in the latt<T half of tho 
eighteenth century. In America it is UH<‘d to 
signify any chest of drawers. The word is also 
applied to an ofllco for transacting busim^ss, 
and lienee to a department of public administra- 
tion. T5ur<‘aucni(‘y is by extension a govern- 
ment by <>ak*(‘liol(U‘rs characterized by, adher<'nec 
to oflidal traditions and “red tape.*' For the 
history of the article of furniture, consult 
Viollct-le-Diic, Dieiionnaira raisonnS du m)hiUer 
frangais (Paris, 1858-75). 

BtrB/EL, or BOB'BEL, or Bitreau {OF. 
Imral, a coarse cloth, ru8set-color<»d, from Lat. 
hwTuSi dark red, Llv. hurra, coarse red cloth)* A 
woolen cloth, geniTally of course texture, manu- 
fac.tur(«l in England in the Middle Ages for 
cloaks and other outer garmdits, 

BTJBBTTH* bM^rW (Fr., little vase, from OF* 
huire, flask, from I-tat. Inhere, to drink). A 
measuring apparatus invented by Ony-Lussao 
and mucli used in chemical laboratorl<»H. It 
consists of a graduati^d glass tube t<^rmlnatlng 
in a narrow opening. By means of an attfacli- 
ment, as a Hiop<-<)ek or rubber tulie with a spring 
clamp, a liquid contaiTicd in a lmr<*tt<i may b« 
drawn off by drops. Tho burt^tto is usually em- 
ployed when it is lu^M^ssary, for analytical pur- 
poses, to use precisely mtmsurod volumes of 
liquid reagents. 

BUBCt. Sec Bom>u(in ; Btrnoir. 

BtTBOt^ b^mrK (Gen, fort— it l» a walled 
town). A town of Prussia, In the Province of 
f^xony, situatt^d on the lule, about 13 mlk^s 
northeast of Magdeburg (Map; Prussia, P IS)# 
It has long been fa minis for Itli cxt<iftHivo woolen 
and ahoo manufwtures* It has also manufao* 
turca of gloves, starch, an<l tolmetw, dye works> 
tanneries, brick kilns, dist!nerl<*s, and found- 
xm, and a large trade in farm producer The 
prosperity of Burg dat^^s from the end of tho 
seventiH'iiih cemtury, when a largi* number of 
Fren<»h, !^ala.iinat<% and Walloon refugt‘<*s took 
shelter there. Pop., 1800, 17,500; 1000, 22,500; 
1910, 24,074, 
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BUR'GAGE TEN'URE (from OF. 'bourgasie, 
ML. hurgazium, from hurgus, borough) . A form 
of tenure of real property which prevails both 
in England and Scotland, although somewhat 
differently regarded in these two countries. In 
England it is a variety of socage (q.v.) tenure 
and obtains where the king or other person is 
lord of an ancient borough in which the tene- 
ments are held by a certain and determinate 
rent. Burgage tenures are characterized by a 
variety of curious customs, affecting the aliena- 
tion and inheritance of the lands so held and 
differentiating them from the more usual com- 
mon-law tenures. Such, for example, is the 
custom that the. wife shall be endowed with all 
her husband’s tenements and not with the third 
part only, as at common law. 

In Scotland, by this tenure is meant a peculiar 
sort of military holding affecting property in 
royal burghs, the sovereign being superior or 
overlord, and each individual proprietor or 
burgess holding direct of the crown, for the 
reddendo, or service, of watching and warding. 
This service is now merely nominal. If the 
burgh, as such, ceases to exist, the crown does 
not thereby lose its rights over the proprietors, 
for they continue as crown vassals (q.v.). The 
statutes 31 and 32 Viet. chap. 101 and 32 and 
33 Viet. c. 116 abolished many useless forms 
of this tenure. (See Tenxjre.) Consult: Black- 
stone, Commentaries on the Laws of England; 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 
(2d ed., Boston, 1899) ; Stephen, Eew Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. 

BURGAS, beSbr-gas', or BOURGAS. A sea- 
port town of Bulgaria and capital of the Depart- 
ment of Burgas, situated on the bay of the 
same name, an inlet of the Black Sea, about 76 
miles northeast of Adrianople (Map: Turkey in 
Europe, F 3). Burgas is the terminal of the 
Sofia-Burgas Railway and contains several 
mosques and Christian churches. It carries on 
active trade in grain, wool, cheese, butter, and 
attar of roses. Pop., 1901, 11,700; 1906, 12,946, 
chiefly Bulgarians. 

BURGDORF, bdbrK'dOrf (Fr. Berthoud, in 
local patois Burtlef, founded by Berthold V). 
A town in the Swiss Canton of Bern, situated on 
the Emme, 14 miles from Bern. It is over 1800 
feet above sea level and consists of a lower and 
an upper part, which are connected by spiral 
streets (Map: Switzerland, B 1). There is an 
ancient castle in which Pestalozzi had his school 
for a number of years. The town contains also 
ribbon, linen, wool, tobacco, and chocolate manu- 
factories, and carries on a large trade in dairy 
products. Pop., 1900, 8400; 1910, 9381. 

BURGEO (bflr'gS-O) ISTjAMTDS. A group 
of small islands off the south coast of Newfound- 
land, in lat. 47® 33' N. and long, 67® 44' W. 
(Map: Newfoundland, C 6). The scenery is 
very picturesque, and Burgeo, the chief village, 
is a favorite resort for artists. The islands are 
valuable fishing stations. Here, in 1766, Cap- 
tain Cook made an observation of an eclipse of 
the sun. 

BttRGER^ bvir'gSr, GrOTTEBiED August (1747- 
94) . A German poet. He was born in Molmers- 
w'cnde, the son of a coxmtry clergyman, and 
studied theology at Halle and law at Gottingen, 
where his poetic genius was fired by the works 
of Shakespeare and by Percy’s ReUques, He 
was closely associated with the Gottingen Poeti- 
cal Society {Diohterhnnd), contributed to its 
organ, the Musenalmanaoh, and from 1778 until 


his death was its editor. The University of 
Gottingen gave him an honorary degree in 1787 
and soon after made him assistant professor 
(without salary) of philosophy and aesthetics, a 
curious post for one of dissolute youth and dis- 
creditable manhood. The greatest work of his 
misguided genius was produced while he was 
still young. His best ballad, Lenore (1774), 
coincided in date with Goethe’s Qdtz i>on Ber- 
lichingen, and the beginning of the decade of 
literary storm and stress. Goethe, who was 
soon to speak of him as a ‘^sad example,” 
thought his earlier poems “worthy of a better 
age.” Critics to-day see in them the most 
potent influence towards the revival of the ballad 
form in which so much of the best German 
poetry of the next generation was cast. These 
ballads are classics familiar to every German 
schoolboy. Some of the most striking, besides 
the incomparable Lenore, are Der wilde Jdger, 
Das Lied vom hraven Mann, Die Weiher von 
Weinsli&rg, Der Kaiser und der Alt, and Bur- 
ger’s own favorite Lenar do und Blandine, 
BUrger also revived the sonnet form in German, 
and his experiments in it were praised as models 
by Schiller, who, however, severely criticised 
some of Burger’s more popular poems- His 
ballads have retained their popularity to this 
day, and his poems have appeared in many 
editions. His collected works were edited by 
his friend Reinard (4 vols., 1796). He was 
introduced to English readers in Der wilde Jdger 
and Lenore by Walter Scott in his The Chase 
and 'William and Helen, two ballads from the 
German of (?. A, Burger (Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1796). The elder Dumas translated Lenore 
into French. Burger’s imagination was fresh 
and naive, but it was not rich or sustained. His 
taste was more elegant than delicate; his style 
was studied, though clear and forcible. The 
moral tone of most of his poems, virile and 
almost uniformly noble, contrasts strangely with 
that of his life. His qualities were those which 
command popular favor, and his defects those 
which the majority of - readers readily condone. 
His place in German letters is apparently secure. 
The most complete edition of Burger’s poems is 
Cedichte von Oottfried August Bd/rger (Hg. von 
A. Sauer, Berlin u. Stuttgart, 1884). Consult 
H, PrOhle, G. A. BUrger, Bein Leben und Beine 
Diehinngen 1856. For additions and corrections 
consult Herrig’s Arohiv, vol. xxi, pp. 169-179. 

BURGER, bdbr'gSr, Johannes (1829-1912).* 
A Swiss line engraver. He was born at Burg, 
Canton Aargau, and studied under Suter at 
Zofingen and ThUter in the Munich Academy, 
After 1869 he resided in Munich, but before 
settling down he spent three years in Florence, 
Dresden, and Rome, studying the old masters, 
many of whose works he has reproduced. His 
masterpiece is the “Madonna of the Chair” after 
Raphael. Among other important engravings 
are “Aurora” after Guido Reni, “The Vestal” 
after Angelica Kauffman, three pictures from 
the Life of St. Boniface after the paintings by 
H. Hess in the Munich Basilica, and “Christ 
and the Children” after Martin Feuerstein. 

BURGER, Ludwig (1826-84). A German 
painter and illustrator. He was born in War- 
saw, Poland, studied at the Academy in Berlin 
and for a time under Couture in Paris. After 
1863 he lived in Berlin, where he gained fame 
as an illustrator and was appoint^ professor 
in the Academy. He took part in the Schleswig- 
Holstein War and the War of 1866, and his • 
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drawings for Theodore Fontane’s history of 
these two wars (published in 1806 and 1870^71) 
and for Ludwig Schmidt’s Preussens Geschichte 
en Wort und Bildt are among the best of his 
works. His prolific artistic activity included 
interior decorations for the city hall of Berlin 
and elsewhere, stained glasses for the cathedral 
of Cologne, initials, vignettes, etc. 

BITBCrEBS, bdor'gSrs, Thomas FsAHgois 
(1834-81). A President of the former Trans- 
vaal Kepublic. He was born in Cape Colony, of 
an old Butch family, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, Holland, and became a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed church at 
Hanover, Cape Colony. He was an eloquent 
preacher, but his rationalistic views brought 
upon him a trial for heresy, in which, however, 
he was acquitted. In 1872 he was elected Prosit 
dent of the Transvaal Republic by the Liberals, 
succeeding Pretori us, and continued in office 
until the annexation of the republic by the 
British in 1877. His presidential policy was 
characterized by brilliant but impracticable 
schemes, aiming chiefly at territorial expansion. 

BITRaEg, bfir'jSs, Tristam (1770-1853). An 
American politician. He was born in Rochester, 
Mass., and in 1796 graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity. He became one of the leaders of the 
Federal party, was Chief Justice of Rhode 
Island, and from 1815 to 1825 was a professor in 
Brown University. He then served in Congress 
from 1825 to 1835, where he favored a protec- 
tive tariff and attracted attention by his 
brilliant replies to the abuse heaped upon New 
England by John Randolph. Consult Bowen, 
Momoirff of Tristam Burges (Providimco, 1835). 

BtTB'OESS (OF. hurgeis, Fr. lourgeois, ML. 
lurgansis, from hurgh, town, borough). A 
citizen or freeholder in a municipality; one en- 
titled to full rights of citizenBliip from his 
position as a hou.seliohh'r or tradesman, and duly 
enrolled as such on what is known as the **free- 
man’s roll/’ The word in time camo to mean, 
in some places, clii(‘'f magistrate of a community, 
and it is still ust^d in that sense to-day in the 
towns of Connecticut and Pennsylvania, where 
the borough is a distinct political division. The 
first American ropr<^entative legislative body 
was the “IIouBe of Burgesses’' of Virginia, which 
was called together by the Governor of tlio 
Colony in 16)9. It consisted of two delegates 
from oaclx of the 11 settlements ombraced in his 
jurisdiction. The name was continued until 
about the time of the Revolution, as also in 
Maryland. The word has also been used in 
England to denote a member of Parliament ro- 
turned from a borough, in contradistinction to a 
shire or county member. Beo BottotroH. 

BTTBGESS, Alukut Fkankmw (1873- ). 

An American fiitoiuologist. He was born at 
Rockland, Mass., and attended the Massachu- 
sotts Agricultural Oollogt^. From 1805 to 1809 
ho served on tlxo Board of Agriculture of his 
native State, for a short time was assistant in 
<‘ntomology at the University of Illinois,^ and in 
1902-07 was chief in.Mpec.tor of nurseries and 
orchards for the Oliio Department of Agricul^^. 
ture. In 1007 ho took up work dn the united 
States Bureau of Entomology, publishing a num- 
ber of roportsi bulletins, and artielos. He 
identified himself prominently with various 
scientific societies. 

BTTBGESS, Atjcxandkb (1819-1901), An 
Ameritian l^rotestant Episcopal divine. He was 
born in Providence, R. I., and graduated at 


Brown University (1838) and at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York (1841). He 
held rectorates in Augusta, Me., from 1843 to 
1854; Portland, Me., from 1854 to 1867; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., from 1867 to 1869; and Springfield, 
Mass., from 1869 to 1878. Upon the formation 
of the diocese of Quincy, 111., he was consecrated 
as its first bishop. May 15, 1878. He also served 
as a deputy of the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church from 1844 to 1877, ri'present- 
ing the dioceses of Maine, Long Island, and 
Massachusetts. Ho wrote Questions for Bible 
Classes and Bunday Bohools (1855). 

BURGESS, Charles Frederick (1873- ). 

An American chemical engineer, born at Osh- 
kosh, Wis. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ho was instructor and 
assistant professor of electrical engineering from 
1895 to 1900 at the same institution. In the 
latter year as professor lie organized tlie de- 
partment of appli(‘d electrochemistry and clierni- 
cal engino<‘ring. Besides dcvidoping st'Vt'ral <dec- 
trolytic jxrocesses he became investigator of 
electrolytic iron alloys for the Carnegie Insti- 
tution in 1904, and also priisident of the 
Northern Clnmucal Engim^oring Laboratories. 
He published The Strength of the Alloys of 
moJrel and Copper with El coir oly tic Iron 
(1910). 

BURGESS, Edward (1848-91). An Ameri- 
can yacht designer, born in West Band\vi<*l\, 
Mass. Ho was educated at Harvard, graduat- 
ing in 1871, and becami^ S(‘cretary of the Boston 
8 oci<^ty of Natural History, in whlcli capacity 
ho edited the publi'c^ations of the soidety. In 
1870 he be(‘ame instructor in entomology at 
Harvard, remaining until 188»3. Financial ro- 
VGrs<‘s caused him to turn his attention to 
designing yachts. From his desigtis th<» PuK- 
tan was built, whitdi easily defi*ated tbo 
Cenasta (English) in the races for the A 
otip in 1885. In 1880 his Mayflower led in 
the race witli the English Galatea* In 18HB 
his fishing schooner 6 ^ar Ho Phillips distanetKl 

four coiuj)<‘ti(<»r.s in fhe fisherman's luce held 
in Boston harbor. His yolusteer won the 
Avtrriea's eu]) uginnst the the special 

product of British genius, in tht^ inft'rna’liotial 
races of 1887. His other yaclitn included the 
Mariguita, Minerva^ and GossooUt all of them rtr* 
markably swift-sailing craft, 

BURGESS [Frank] GrlWT (1866- ). 

An American humorous author and artist In the 
grotesque, born in Boston, Mass. He graduated 
in 1887 at the ^lasi^achusetts InstituV^ of Tech- 
nology, from T887 to 1890 was a drauglitsman 
on the Southern Paciflo Railway, and in 1891* ■ 
94 waa instructor in top(tgniphi**al firnwing at 
the thiiverHity of Oalifornia. He wan a dcsigiirr 
from 1804 to* 1805, and then «Ml:iidislied in Han 
Francisco a fantiistic. perhulteivl dubbed The 
jTvdjrb, which in 1H97 expired with m Mpitark* 
Afti'.rward In* b<*came a familiar contributor to 
EngHsb mul American puidications. He wrote 
ami illustrated several deliglitfUUy vrhlttmfAiiil 
works such ns The Purple Vow (1897); Coops 
and How to Be Them (1000) ; A of Youth 
(1901); The BuhtilytU of a Pemnn KUtt^ 
(1005) ; The Oafs tUrgjf (1913) ; and tmw in a 
Ihirnf (1913). 

BURGESS, Fbjcokbiok (1H53- ). An 

American ch*rgynmn* He wiw born in Provi- 
dence, R. In and was <*<hi<‘at«*tl at Brt»wtt Uni* 
versity, at the Oent^ral Thisilogical Seminary, 
New York City, and at Oxford* After bin 
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ordination to the priesthood he was successively 
in charge of Grace Church, Amherst, Mass., 
from 1878 to 1883; Christ Church, Pomfret, 
Conn., from 1883 to 1889; Grace Church, at 
Bala, Pa., from 1889 to 1896; Christ Church, 
Detroit, from 1896 to 1898; and Grace Church, 
Brooklyn, from 1898 to 1902, when he became 
Bishop of Long Island. 

BURGESS, Geobgb (1809-66). First Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of Maine. He was bom 
in Providence, R. I., graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1826, and afterward studied in Ger- 
many, In 1834 he became rector of Christ 
Church, Hartford, Conn., and in 1847 was chosen 
Bishop of Maine, oflOlciating also as rector of 
Christ Church in Gardner. He went to Hayti to 
restore his health, but died there. He published: 
Pages from the Ecclesiastical History of Hew 
England (1847) ; The Last Enemy Conquering 
and Conquered ; sermons; a metrical ver- 

sion of the Psalms; and a volume of his collected 
Poems (1868). Consult Memoir, by his brother, 
A* Burgess (Philadelphia, 1869). 

'BURGESS, Gboegb ^mbaix (1874- ). 

An American physicist, born at Newton, Mass. 
After an education obtained at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, he served as instructor in 
physics at the former institution and at the 
universities of Michigan and California- In 
1903 he became associate physicist in the 
National Bureau of Standards, paying particu- 
lar attention to pyrometric researches. Besides 
translating Le Chatelier^s High Temperature 
Measurements (1001), and Duhem/s Thermo- 
dynamics and Chemistry, he is author of Be- 
oherohes sur la constants de gravitation (1901) ; 
Etoperimental Physics, Freshman Course 
(1902); The Measurement of High Tempera- 
tures, with H. Le Chateli^ (1911; 8d ed. rev., 
1912); A Mioropyrometer (1913). In addition 
he became editor of the Jouriial of the' Washing- 
ton Academy of Sciences in 1911. 

BURGESS, James (1882- ). A Scottish 

arohflsologist, bom in Kirkmahoe. He was edu- 
eated in Glasgow and Edinburgh, went to India 
in' 1866 as professor of mathematics in Calcutta, 
and' in' 1878 was appointed director of the 
axehsBolc^cal survey of western India. From 
1866 to 1889 he was director general of the 
archesological surveys of India. He was for 
some time fellow of the University of Bomb^ 
and founded the Indian Antiquary (1872). Bfe 
published numerous valuable works, including: 
The Temples of SHatrunjaya (1869) ; The Bock 
Temples of Elephanta (1871); Scenery and 
Architecture in Qujarai and Bajputana (1873) ; 
The Cave Temples of India (with James Fergus- 
son, 1880) ; The Ancient Temples and Sculptures 
of India (1897-1910); The Chronology of 
Modern India from H94 (1913) ; Muhammadan 
Architecture of Ahmadahad (2 vols., 1900-05)- 
His writings are also to be found in the Epi- 
graphia Indioa (of which he was an editor) and 
in the Archccological Reports (1874r-87), on the 
cave temples of India. He revised and enlarged 
Fergusson^s Indian Architecture (2 vols., 1910). 

BURGESS, John William (1844- ). 

An American educator and writer on history and 
political science. Ho was born at Oornorsville, 
Tcnn., and studied at Cumberland University, 
and afterward at Amherst College, Mass., where 
ho graduated in 1867. He then turned his atten- 
tion to law and was admitted to the Massaohu- 
setts bar in 1860, but did not practice, and 


for two years was professor of English literature 
and political economy in Knox College. He 
subsequently devoted two years to study in 
Gottingen, Leipzig, and Berlin, and upon his 
return (1873) became professor of history and 
political science at Amherst. In 1876 he ac- 
cepted a similar position in Columbia College. 
Later his title was changed to professor of 
political science and constitutional law, and in 
1890 he became dean of the faculty of political 
science; also dean of the faculties of philosophy, 
pure science, and fine arts. In 1906 he lectured 
at Berlin as the first occupant of the Roosevelt 
chair of history, established by Mr. James 
Speyer. He has published: Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Laio (1890) ; The 
Middle Period of United States History (1897) ; 
The Civil War and the Constitution (2 vols., 
1901); Reconstruction and the Constitution 
11902). 

BURGESS, Neil (1846-1910). An American 
comedian, born in Boston. Early in his career 
an accident turned his attention wholly to per- 
sonating female characters. An elderly actress 
was taken suddenly ill one evening just before 
the curtain rose, and Burgess hastily assumed 
her part. The quaint hiunor he put into the 
work produced a sensation, and he decided to 
make a specialty of female roles. Josiah Alienas 
Wife was written for him, but his greatest suc- 
cess was doubtless in Widow Bedott, in which he 
first appeared in Providence in 1879, and at 
Haverly’s, New York, the year following. Vim, 
an old play of his under a new name, was pro- 
duced at the Bijou Opera House, New York, in 
1883 and became very popular. In 1889 ho pro- 
duced The County Fair, a play that had a sue* 
pessful run of more than two years in New York 
theatres and has been widely repeated. He was 
also, in lateri yearsy engaged in vaudeville. 
Consult Clapp and Edgett, Players of the 
Present, llmlap Soc. Pub* (New* York, 1899). 

BUR^H, bSrg, Soot. pron. bfir^rd, or BOR- 
OUGH (AS. hurh, Goth, hourgs, Ger. Burg, 
probably from AS. heorgam, Goth, hairgan, Ger. 
hergen, to protect) . A term confined chiefly to 
Scotch towns and cities incorporated in a man- 
ner similar to those of English boroughs. There 
were originally four classes of burghs: royal 
burghs, burghs of barony, burghs of regality^ 
and free burghs. The first derived their cor- 
porate powers from a grant of the crown; the 
second from that of a- baron, temporal or 
spiritual; the third were originally burghs of 
barony, but by special royal grant had their 
powers greatly increased; the fourth, to which 
class all burghs of our day practically belong, 
originally assorted their own corporate freedom 
and were in general free from the great burdens 
of taxation, etc., common to the other forms of 
burghs. Consult Dykes, Scottish Local Govern- 
ment (Edinburgh, 1907). See Boeough. 

BURGH, Hubert de. See Hubert db Burgh. 

BURGHER, bfirg'dr, and ANTI-BURGHER. 
In some burghs of Scotland the following oath 
was exacted of all who would become burgesses : 
“Here I protest before God and your lordships, 
that I profess, and allow with all my heart, 
the true religion presently professed within this 
realm, and authorized by the laws thereof; I 
shall abide thereat, and defend the same to my 
life’s end; renouncing the Roman religion called 
papistry.” In 1747 the Synod of the Secession 
Church of Scotland divided upon the construc- 
tion to bo put upon the words, “The true religion 
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presently professed/’ Some held that they re- 
ferred to the Established church of Scotland, 
which they all considered so corrupt that they 
had separated from her; consequently to take 
the oath was tantamount to pledging themselves 
to support what they could not in conscience 
support; accordingly these persons refused to 
take this oath. They formed the General 
Associate Synod, but were popularly called the 
Antiburghers. The others held that the words 
meant no more than the Protestant religion. 
These formed the Associate Synod and were 
popularly called the Burghers. Both bodies 
still further disintegrated. In 1709 the Consti- 
tutional Associate ftesbytery was formed out of 
the Antiburghers, and its adherents were called 
the Old Light Antiburghers; in 1806 the 
Original Burgher Presbytery was made out of 
the Burghers, and its adherents called Old Light 
Burghers. Those who opposed each party were 
called New Lights. 

BTJBGKMAIE, or BUBCKlSiIAIB, bd(brk'- 
mir, Hans (1473-1531). A German painter and 
wood engraver. He was born in Augsburg, the 
son of a painter, Thoman Burgkmair, from whom 
he received his earliest instruction. Ho studied 
principally under Martin Schongauor in Colmar 
(Alsace). His earliest paintings are the por- 
traits of Gailer von Kaisersberg ( 1490, Schleirs- 
heim) and of Martin Schongauor (Munich). In 
1601 he received a commission for three pictures 
of Roman basilicas, with appropriate scenes 
from tho lives of their patron saints, etc. (Augs- 
burg Gallery), which in their harmonious color- 
ing and fooling for the dignity of the human 
form already remind one of Italy. After 1606 
the influence of the Italian masters, especially 
the Venetian, is greatly accentuated. Indeed, 
Burgkmair ’s chief historical significance con- 
sists in his having been one of the first to in- 
troduce the forms and artistic principles of tho 
Renaissance into Germany. He was a friend of 
Dtirer and tho younger Holbein, with both of 
whom he has much in common, but preserved 
marked individuality both in his paintings and 
woodcuts. His work shows steadily increasing 
power and delicacy of i)ercei)ti<)n for beauty, 
color, and form. Among th<‘ best are the 
“Nuremberg Madonna” (1509), the *‘Holy 
Family” (1511, Berlin Gallery), “St. John in 
Patmos” (1618, Munich), tho altarpieoo of the 
“Crucifix‘ion”(1619, Augsburg), “Marriage of Bt. 
Catharine” (1620, Hanover), and the portrait of 
himself and his wife (1629, Vienna), the last 
and most perfect of his paintings. The land- 
scapes of many of his religious paintings are 
elaborate and charming. Among his most cele- 
brated woodcuts are 67 designs for the series 
“Triumphs of Emperor Maximilian I” (1616- 
18), the most finished examples of his work; a 
series of 92 genealogical cuts for the 'Emperor 
(1610), in which he developed a new stylo of 
wood engraving; anotlier of 110 cuts, called the 
“Wise King” and representing the deeds of 
Maximilian. Consult Woltmann in Doehmo’s 
Kunat und EUnailer^ vol. i; Bortthfifer, l7e6or 
Burghmavr und DUrer (1903). 

BtTBGLAB ALABM. See Aiabic. 

BTTBGXABT (from Anglo-Fr. hourg, OV* 
lorg, borough + ioiro, Lat. lairo, robber). A 
common-law oflTense, defined by Coke to be tUct 
breaking and entering by night into the mansion 
Iiouflo (he., modern parlance, dwelling house) of 
another with intent to commit a felony therein. 
Every essential word of this definition contains 


an element that is necessary to the completion 
of the crime. 1. There must be a breaking, 
actual or constructive. But the term “break- 
ing” does not necessarily imply violence; tlius, 
the lifting of a latch, or undoing of a window 
fastening, or even the compelling by threats 
of violence of the unlocking of a door from the 
inside, constitutes a breaking. It has been said 
that it is a burglarious breaking to come down 
a chimney because it is “as much closed as tho 
nature of things will permit,” for the essence 
of crime consists in violating tho security of 
a dwelling. To enter an open door or window 
or to climb through an aperture already made is 
not a breaking. 2. The entering need not be of 
the whole person; the insertion of the hand, or 
even of an instrument or tool, for the purpose 
of completing the felony is suflicient to bring 
the offense under the head of burglary. Thus, 
whore a man breaks a window and inserts a cane 
or hook to draw out goods, the offimse is com- 
mon-law burglary, the other elements being 
present. The entering need not take place im- 
mediately after the breaking in order to be 
burglarious, but it must be connected with it as 
part of tho criminal intent, as whore a man 
breaks a window open on one night and, return- 
ing the night after, completes the crime. 3. Tho 
building entered must be a dwelling house, or a 
part tjioreof, in actual use as a residence, and 
to which the person accused has no legal right 
of entrance. For the purpose of the definition 
any outhouse properly appurtenant to the dwell- 
ing and within a common inelosure or curtilage 
is part ther(»of. This would not includis how- 
ever, a distant barn or disconnected storeliouHO, 
or tho like. Apartments undt*r the satm^ roof 
used for residence, and cnter(‘d tiirough siqiarate 
outside doors, form aeparnie dwelling liousim in 
the legal sense ; so, also, do suiters of rooms in a 
college or lodging house where the actual owner 
does not reside. By English courts a church 
was held subject to burglary as being “the 
dwelling house of Go<h” 4. The breaking and 
entry must be in th4 night time. I'his is con- 
sidered to include the time between the disap- 
pearance of daylight and its r(*appmrancc in the 
morning; daylight is further defined as existing 
when a man’s face can he distinguished thereby; 
tlie existence or aJiisence of moonlight has no 
effect in the consideration of this point, as “the 
malignity of the offense does not so propcfrly 
arise from its being done in tho dark as at the 
dead of night.” 6. There must Iw Mtenf to 
commit a felony* It is immat<*rlal whether the 
intended felony be larceny, arson, rape, or mur- 
der; but in the last thn^ castes, as tho offense 
is greater than that of burglary alone, the 
prosecution would naturally bo for tho most 
serious crime, or its attempt. If no felonious 
intent exists, the breaking and entering in the 
night amount only to trespass. 

Tho common-law definition of burglary has 
been changed by statute in many of the 

United States. Tho extension of tlie dermition 
of tho crime in some States eovors the bri‘nking 
and entry in tlio daytime as well as tlie night, 
and of shops, factories, warehouses, etc.* as w«dl 
as of dwelling housoa. In a few these 
burglary has been <‘xtendiKl to oovor practically 
the Unmaking and mtry of any Imllding at any 
time with inttuit to mnniii any crime. The 
punishment for Imrglary under tfie Engllsli law 
ext<‘nd«‘<l even penal servitude fi>r life; in ihia 
country imprisonment for 20 y<*arH is proliably 
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the maximum punishment. The killing of a 
burglar, in defense of self, family, or property, 
is justifiable homicide (q.v.). The practice of 
insuring against burglary is now common, both 
in England and in this country. (See Insur- 
ance.) Consult the authorities referred to 
under Criminal Law. 

BttBGLEH, b^irK'len (Ger. Burglein, dim. of 
Burg, fort, town). A village of Switzerland, 
in the Canton of Uri, 1800 feet above sea level 
and about 2 miles from Altorf (Map: Switzer- 
land, C 2). It is the reputed birthplace of 
William Tell and has a celebrated chapel. Pop., 
1900, 1700; 1910, 1852. 

BXTBGMttLLEBi, b<5brK;'m\il'lgr, Noebert 
(1808-36). A German composer, born in Diis- 
seldorf. He was a pupil in Oassel of Spohr and 
Hauptmann and was much esteemed by Schu- 
mann, who (Qesammelte Sohriften, vol. iii, p. 
145) refers in high terms to his ability. His 
compositions, which give evidence of great 
imaginative and inventive power, include por- 
tions of two symphonies, of which one was 
finished by Schumann, an overture, and a piano- 
forte concerto. These, with some other music, 
were collected and published in Leipzig. 

BUB'GOMASTER. A sailor’s name for cer- 
tain large gulls, as the glaucous gull of Green- 
land {Larus hyperloreus, or glaucus). 

BUB'GOMASTEB, or BtlBGEBMEISTEB, 
bvr'gSr-ml'stSr, The title of tlae chief magis- 
trate of a city or town in Germany, analogous 
to the French mavre, the English mayor, and the 
Scottish provost. The office is now elective, but 
in most parts of Germany the government re- 
serves the right to confirm or reject the selection 
of the people. 

BXTB/GOH, John William: (1813-88). An 
English clergyman and scholar, born in Smyrna, 
Asia Minor. He studied at Worcester Oolite, 
Oxford, took orders in 1848, and in 1863 was ap- 
pointed vicar of the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin at Oxford. In 1876 he became dean of 
Chichester. From the long list of his works the 
following may be cited : Ocoford Reformers 
(1864) ; A Plain Commentary on the Four Holy 
Chspela (1855; new ed., 4 vols., 1877)'; Plain 
Commentary on the Book of Psalms (2 tols., 
1867) ; Inspiration and Interpretation (1861) ; 
The Atha/nasian Creed (1872) ; The Revision 
Revised (1884) ; and Ttoelve Good Men (1888). 
For his life, consult Goulburn (London, 1892). 

. BHB/GOO (origin unknown). A name used 
in some parts of the United States for barbecue 
(q.v.) and for a savory stew sometimes served 
on such occasions. The reader is referred also 
to Norton’s PoUtioal Amerioanisms (London, 
1890). 

BTJBGOS, bdbr'gfts (Sp. pi. of lurgo, Ger. 
Burg, fort, castle; cf. the city’s Iberian name 
Briga, hill, fort). A city of Spain and cai)ital 
of tlie province of tlie same name, situated in a 
fertile valley at the foot of the Sierra de Oca, on 
the right bank of the river ArlanzOn (Map: 
Spain, D 1). Burgos has an old quarter with 
narrow, crooked streets, and a quarter with fine 
buildings and broad promenades. The castle and 
walls are in ruins. The cathedral, founded in 
1221, is the most elaborate Gothic structure in 
Spain. The city possesses numerous monuments 
and relics of old Spain, of the time of the Cid. 
The industries include woolon-cloth weaving, hat 
making, etc. Burgos is the great wool mart of 
Old Castile and also exports considerable grain. 
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Pop., 1910, 31,489. Burgos was founded about 
the close of the ninth century as the capital city 
of the Counts of Castile and LeOn and soon be- 
came a flourishing city, reaching the height of 
its prosperity in the fifteenth century, when it 
shared with Toledo the prestige of being occu- 
pied as a royal residence. It declined rapidly 
after the removal of the court to Madrid in 
1560. To-day, despite its decay, the city is 
dominated by the grand old cathedral and thu 
personality of the national hero, the Cid Cam- 
peador. Consult: Wilson, '^Burgos Cathedral,” 
in The Churchman, vol. Ixxxii (New York, 
1900) ; G. B. Street, Gothic Architecture in 
Bpain (London, 1809) ; R. Amador de los Rios, 
Burgos, in the series entitled “Espaua” (Barce- 
lona, 1888) ; A. Llaeayo y Santa Marla, Burgos, 
etc, (Burgos, 1889) ; J. B. Waring, Architectural, 
Sculptural, and Picturesque Studies in Burgos 
and its Neighborhood, which is an important 
set of architectural drawings in folio (London, 
1852) ; P. Orcajo, Historia de la Catedral de 
Burgos, etc, (Burgos, 1856); E. de Oliver- 
Copons, El Castillo de Burgos (Barcelona, 1893) ; 
F. Tarin y Juaneda, La Real Cartuja de Mira- 
fiores (Burgos, 1896). For the history of the 
city, consult V. Balagu6r, En Burgos (Burgos, 
1896) ; A. Salvfi., Cosas de la vieja Burgos and 
Burgos en las comunidades de Castilla (Burgos, 
1892 and 1895, respectively) ; and Calvert, Le6n, 
Burgos, and Salamanca; a historical and descrip- 
tive account (London, 1908). Much of the his- 
tory of Burgos still lies inedited in rare and 
costly manuscripts. That Burgos has produced 
its fair share of writers was amply demon- 
strated by Manuel Martinez Afilbarro y Rives, 
Intento de un diooionario biogrdfioo y bihliogrd- 
fico de autores de la provinoia de Burgos (Ma- 
drid, 1889). 

BTTBGKIYNE, bUr-goin', John (1722-92). 
An English general in the American Revolu- 
tionary War, also known as a successful drama- 
tist. He was reputed to be a natural son of 
Lord Bingley, but his father was Capt. John 
Burgoyne, son of Sir John Burgoyne of Bedford- 
shire. He was educated at Westminster, where 
he made friends with Lord Strange, eldest son 
of the Earl of Derby, and presently eloped with 
his sister. Lady Charlotte Stanley, and married 
her in 1743. He had early entered the army, 
but soon after his marriage he sold his com- 
mission to pay his debts. He now lived abroad 
for seven years, but entered the army again in 
1768 as captain of the Foot Guards. In 1769, 
as lieutenant colonel of the Coldstream Guards, 
he served at Belle-Isle. On his initia^iv^ light 
cavalry whs introduced in the British army the 
same year. He was elected hiember of Parlia- 
ment and gave evidence of statesmanship in 
criticising the colonial administration. In 1762 
he commanded a force sent into Portugal for the 
defense of that kingdom against the Spaniards, 
where he surprised and captured Alcflntara. In 
1776-76 he served in North America and then 
returned to England. He landed in America 
again early in 1777, having been placed in com- 
mand of a powerful expedition with orders to 
penetrate from Canada into New York State, 
march south along the valley of the Hudson, and 
join Howe’s forces, so as to divide the American 
Confederacy in twain. Including a body of several 
hundred Indians, the total force at his command 
when he set out was not far from 10,000 men. 
He captured Ticonderoga on July 6, but failed 
to preserve his communications with Canada in 
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tlie face of an ever-watchful foe. On August 16 
a detachment of his army was almost annihilated 
at Bennington by. Stark. A severe engagement, 
with General Gates at Stillwater, on September. 
19, resulted unfavorably for the Bntish. 
ffoyne now found himself beset.' He fought a 
ieeond battle at Stillwater (battle of Saratoga) 
on October 7 and suffered a decisive defeat. On 
October 17 he surrendered to Gates with 1»- 
tween 6000 and 6000 men. The success of the 
Americans in this campaign was due in Meat 
measure to Schuyler. Washington allowed Bur- 
goyne to return to England, where, denied audi- 
ence of the King and refused a eourt-martial, 
he went over to the Opposition party and re- 
signed his appointments; but on a change of 
ministry at the close of the American War he 
was appointed commander in chief in Ireland. 
He retired with his political fri^ds two years 
after and devoted his time to literature. 
wife died in 1776. He had several natural chil- 
dren by Susan Caulfield, an opera singer. Ono 
of these was Field Marshal Sir J. F. Burgoync. 
His writings include: State of the Expedition 
from Canada (1780; new ed,, 1865), » 
tion of his campaign; satires against Pitts ad^ 
ministration (in the Westminster Guide, 1783) ; 
and stage works, The Maid of the Oaks, The 
Lord of the Manor (comic opera libretto, 1780),, 
and The Heiress (1786), a successful work sub- 
sequently translated into several languages, His 
last political appearance was as a manager of 
tlie impeachment of Warren Hastings in 1787.' 
He died suddenly, Jan. 3, 1702, and was buried, 
in Westminster Abbey. Consult: He Fonblanque, 
Episodes from the Life and Correspondence of, 
Burgoyne (London, 1876); O^Callaghan, , ®d., 
Orderly Booh of Lieutenant Ooncral J ohn Bur^ 
goyne (Albany, 1860) ; and Stone, Campaign of 
Lieutenant General Burgoync (Albany, 18(77). 

BtJBG-OYlTE, SiE John Fox (1782-^1871,)* 
An English military engineer, the eldest of four 
natural children of Gen. John Burgoync. Ho 
was educated at Eton and the Roy^l Military 
Academy at Woolwich and entered the Royal 
EnginoOT in 1798. From ,18()0 to 1807 ho 
served in the Mediterranean; was with Mooro 
at Corunna in 1809 and served und<ir fcJir Arthur 
Wellesley in the Ptminsula until 1814. In 
he was commanding engineer of thq cj^icdition 
to Kew Orleans. In the Crimean War ho 
chief of the engineering dopartmont pf the Brit- 
ish army until recalled in 1855. For his ser- 
vices at Sebastopol ho was made by the Sultan 
a mcmlHT of the Order of the MedjidieU and by 
the , French Ihnporor a grand ofliet'.r of the 
Legion of Honor. IT(‘ heeanie gori(‘ral in 1855, 
yras created a baronet in 1850, and iii 1868 
was made a field marshal, .Many of his y^rit^ngs, 
werq republished in Military Opinions , of Opnr 
oral Sir J. E. Burgoync ( 1859) . For his Life and 
Carrespondenoe, consult . Wrotte.sley (Londqn^. 
1873). 

BtTBOBASS, or Sanduuh (Ocnchrua), A 
genus of about 20 specdcs of grasses, distrilmttid 
throughout warm temperate and tropical coun- 
tries. The common burgrass {Ocnchrm trihu^ 
loidos) is an anniml grass, fre<iucnt in samfy 
soils along river banks. The ft^rtile spikelet la 
surrounded by several sterile spikolots which 
develop sharp, rigid awns. Injuri<»fl from these 
arc painful to man or animal and fn^quently 
cause trouble with sluHjp, their wool becoming 
matti'd with tlx^m. It is one of the worst weeds 
wherever it becomes abundant. The stems aro 


prostrate, 1 to 2 feet long, and the spikes are 
composed of 10 to 20 spiny burs. Wlierever 
this pest appears every effort should be ex- 
pended to eradicate it. A second species, Cenoh- 
TUB echinatus, occurs in the Southern States, 
where it is known as cockspur. It is a stouter 
plant than the common burgrasa and is just as 
troublesome. _ , 

BtTB'ClBAVE, or BTIBGKaBAVE (OHG. 
lurggravoj cf. Gor. Burg, town + Graf, count, 
governor). In the Middle Ages, an Iiiipi^rial 
lieutenant in command of a castlo or ^ burg. 
The burgrave was an important factor in the 
development of towns and he lield the rights of 
judiciary, surveillance, and police. Occasionally 
the jurisdiction of the burgrave extended to the 
country immediately surrounding the stronghold 
proper. As a rule the ollice was given to a mem- 
her of the lower nobility and soon beeamo heredi- 
tary. With the growth of powiT in the cities, 
however, the dignity was abolished. The bur- 
graves of great commercial centres such as Augs- 
burg, Magd(*lmrg, and Nuremberg poRseHs<'d ex- 
tensive powcTR. Tn the last city the post was 
held by the Hobcnzollern family. 

BTTBGSTAXIiBB, byrK^slitill'Cr, Atays (1871- 
). A German tenor, born at Tfolzkirchen. 
He received his musical education from Julius 
Knicse at tho Wagner training school at Bay- 
reuth. In 1894 he sang minor r51cs at Bay- 
reuth, and then filled positions at Frankfort and 
Hamburg. IT is real d^but took place at Bay- 
reuth in 1897, when, at the riHiuest of Ma<lamo 
Wagner, he appeared as Siegfried, makitig a 
deep impression with liis beautiful voice, al- 
though as an actor ho was rather still. This de- 
fect he gradually overcame, ho that he was soon 
recognized as one of tho finest Wagnerian tenors. 
From 1902 to 1909 he was tho principal Wag- 
nerian tenor of the Metropolitan C)pora House m 
Hew York, whore ho Hc*or(‘d an enormous HUccoiS 
as Parsifal at the first American production in 
1904. After his return to Germany he devoted 
himself chiefly to “guest” appearances in the 
principal cities. 

BtrBCHJN'HIANT OBOSS, Beo BaIKT Ak- 

PBIiJW’S Crohh, 

, BHBGTTErDIANS. A people descended from 
a tall, blond Teutonic ancestry, who moveii into 
Gaul in the fifth century. The preKont popula- 
tion of tho region they oecupiwl (umi BtmotrNnv) 
has largely reverted to the Alpine tviH» and U 
said to be more French than tho Axm‘rgnatfi* 
Consult Biploy, lta<m of Europe <New York, 
1899), 

BHB'aXTHHY (Fr. Bourgogne). A mm 
applied at different periods during the Mid<lte 
Ages to a number of kingdoms ami priitripulilioA 
which arose in the region of west<*rni Switzrrlaml, 
Savoy, and the valley of the Hlifine. Tim imme 
was derived from the Burgurniians, a (lerrrionio 
tribe whose originul home wan l<K*atett between 
the river ()<Ier and the. Visiula, ami who in ilm 
first ih'cacle the fifth century inva<h><l (buiL 
Aft<T .suffering defeat at the hands of tlu* Ito- 
mans the trilx* Iwul established a kingdom 
the ilhine in 413, and ]ai<ir, in 448, had inovml 
the south. In 478 their, dominion embraced 
tlie. entin* valley of the north of Provence, 

with their chief strongholds at (Jemva, Jyyons, 
and Vi<mna. They i»arly embraetsl ('Uristinuity. 
In 534 they were suhdxu^d by the Franks, W’hen 
the Frankish t<‘rrltoru»s, upon tho deatli of 
Ohloihar, were dividisl among his four sous, 
the name Burerundv was soon aoulled to one ot 
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the kingdoms, comprising the country between 
the Loire, the Alps, the Vosges, and Provence. 
In the general dismemberment which followed 
upon the partition of the Frankish Empire at 
Verdun in 843 a new kingdom arose known as 
Provence, Arles, or, frequently. Lower Burgundy. 
It was founded by Boso of Vienne in 879, and 
later included besides Provence the southern part 
of Savoy, the region between the Jura and the 
Sadne, and Dauphind. Count Budolph estab- 
lished, in 888, the Kingdom of Transjurane Bur- 
gundy, which comprehended the northwestern 
part of Savoy and all that portion of Switzer- 
land lying between the Beuss and the Jura. 
Tliose two kingdoms were united in 937 and con- 
stituted the new Kingdom of Burgundy, or 
Arles. The dynasty of Arletan kings b^ecame ex- 
tinct in .1032, when the territory was annexed 
to the Germanic Empire by Conrad the .Salic. 
Though the formal title was vested in the Em- 
peror, the establishment of his authority over 
the country proceeded with great difficulty, and 
for more than 300 years Arles was the subject of 
continuous dispute between the French and Ger- 
man influence, a conflict which finally termi- 
nated in favor of the former. 

When the two Burgundies had united in 937 to 
form the Kingdom of Arles, a small portion on 
the northwest, with Dijon as its chief town, re- 
mained an independent duchy, which came finally 
under the suzerainty of France. Up to 1361 its 
rulers were members of the house of Capet. In 
that year this ducal line became extinct and the 
duchy reverted to the French crown. In 1363 it 
was conferred as an appanage upon Philip the 
Bold, the favorite son of John II of France; 
Under the energetic descendants of Philip , the 
territories of the duchy were increased,- 
through marriage alliances and otherwise, Flan- 
ders, Artois, Francho-Comto, Namur, Brabant, 
Limburg, Holland, Hainaut, Zealand, Friesland, 
and Luxemburg were brought under the rule of 
the Burgundian dukes. By . the ■ middle of the 
fifteenth centxiry these had come to -rank' among 
the toost powerful princes of Europe by reason 
of the extent of territory they controlled and 
the wealth. which they derived from the flourish- 
ifig cities of the Low Countries; and indeed it 
seemed not improbable tliat between the German 
Empire and France a middle kingdom would 
arise equal in power to either. Especially dan- 
gerous were the dukes of Burgundy to the 
French kings, their feudal lords, whos(^ territo- 
ries they threatened from the Vosges Mountains 
and the Bhine on the cast and from Flanders 
on the north. The antagonism between the dukes 
of Burgundy and the French kings broke out in 
fierce wars carried on by Charles the * Bold 
(q.v.), who made himself the champion of feu- 
dal rights against the centralizing policy of 
Louis Al. Triumphing at first in his struggle 
with Franco, Charles the Bold mot his fate 
when, carried away by his ambition, he made 
an attack upon the Swiss of the Jura Mountains. 
He was defeated in two great battles and slain 
in the third, the battle of Nancy (1477), and 
the bulk of his possessions, passing to his daugh- 
ter Mary, became merged, by her marriage to 
the Archduke Maximilian, with the possessions 
of the house of Hapsburg. The Duchy of Bur- 
gundy itself, however, did not follow the for- 
tunes of the great Burgundian realm, being im- 
mediately seized Louis XI as a fief 01 the 
Trench crown. NB!THiiBi:jLm)S.) Xu 1512 

the Burgundian territpriea were formed into one 


of the ten circles of the Empire. Consult Petit 
de Vasse, Eistoire des dues de Bourgogne (9 
vols., Paris, 1885-1905 ) ; Barante, Eistoire du 
dues des Bourgogne (i3 vols., Paris, 1833-36); 
Bryce, Eoly Roman Empire, Appendix (various 
editions) ; Putnam, Charles the Bold (New 
York, 1908) ; Allen, Burgundy, the Bplendid 
Duchy (London, 1912); Cartellieri, Beitrdge 
mr Geschichte der Eersoge von Burgund (Heidel- 
berg, 1912-13) ; Haggard, Louis XI and Charles 
the Bold (New York, 1913). 

BUBGUNDY, Louis, Duke of (1682-lh2). 
The grandson of Louis XIV of France and 
Dauphin of France after the death of his father 
(1711). Born at Versailles, he grew up impe- 
rious, headstroi^, and with an utterly ungovern- 
able temper. His education was intrusted to 
F4nelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, who corrected 
his early faults, but left him narrow, haughty, 
and so devoted to religious observances that his 
grandfather in inviting him to enter a council 
of war added the proviso “unless you would 
rather go to vespers.” In 1697 he was married 
to Marie Adelaide, daughter of the Duke of 
Savoy, to whom he became devotedly attached. 
He was put in nominal command of the French 
forces in Flanders in 1701, but he failed to 
show any remarkable ability, and the result 
of the unfortunate campaign of 1708 was laid 
at his door, after which he returned discredited 
to Paris. But with age and experience his char- 
acter changed decidedly for the better, and when 
he became Dauphin, after the death of his father 
he was looked on as the hope of the French 
nation. Throwing himself into the party of 
Saint-Simon ai]4 his old teacher Fdnolon, he 
bpldly advocated liberal measures that would 
have removed many of the worst evils of the old 
regime. But before his party had more, than 
barely outlined their scheme, he was fatally 
stricken with smallpox (February, 1712), 
With him perished the hopes of his party. His 
wife, the joy of the French court, had died a 
few days before, and both wore carried in the 
same hearse to Saint-Denis. His second son 
iater became King of France as Louis XV, 
Consult: Saint-Simon, M^moirea (Paris, 1829- 
30), and Farmer, V&rsailles and the , Court 
under Louis XV (New York, 1896). 

BURGUNDY MIXTURBr See Fungicides. 

BURGUNDY PITCH. A resinous substance 
used, as a basis for plasters in pharmacy and 
for a, variety of other purposes. It is obtained 
from the resinous exudation of the Alios eaoolsa 
(natural order Coniferai), growing in southern 
Europe. Tho exuded resin is melted in hot water 
to remove part of tlie volatile oil contained in 
it and strained through coarse cloth. It is quite 
hard and brittle, has a brown color, a sweetish 
taste, and an agreeable odor similar to that of 
turpentine. It is composed mainly of rosin and 
a volatile oil. A substance resembling Bur- 
gundy pitch can be prepared from common resin 
and palm oil; this substance, however, is in- 
soluble in glacial acetic acid, in which genuine 
Burgundy pitch disso lves almost entirely. 

BURGUNDY WINE. See Wine. 

BURHANPUR, bd0r'hft,n-p<3?>r' [BoJvra, a 
Moliammedan sect + Skt. pura, city). A town 
in the Nimar District, Central Provinces, Brit- 
ish India, once the capital of Khandesh, 2X0 
miles east of Surat, with a population, 1901, of 
83,841; 1011, 22,777 (Map: India, C 4). It is 
on a high bank of the Tapti River, surrounded 
a rampart of brick, and has in the centre a 
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palace of brick known, as the Red Fort, built by 
Akbar, who adorned the town with marble halls, 
a mosque, and gardens, now nearly in ruins. 
It was formerly a city of great importance, 
noted for manufactures of gold and silver bro- 
cade, silks, cotton, and muslin, which are still 
carried on, although not so extensively as for- 
merly. Under the Moguls the city had an area 
of 5 square miles. 

BUBHEL (bUr'el), or BHABAL (E. Ind.). 
The blue wild sheep {Ovis, or PseudoiSf nahura) 
of Tibet, which resembles the aoudad in many 
particulars and is a transition form between the 
goats and sheep, “both these species having no 
suborbital gland and no lachrymal fossae, while 
their comparatively smooth and olive-colored 
horns show a decided approximation^ to those of 
the goats.” Other similarities exist in tlie skull. 
This species is 3 feet tall, and in winter its 
coarse fleece is dark ashy blue, but in summer 
it is much browner, with the ventral surfaces 
and the tail white, and the nose, throat, and 
front, and a line along the sides deep black. 
The horns of the ram are smooth, rounded, start 
“very close together on the forehead, describe a 
half-circle of 2 feet or so, and are directed very 
much outward and backward.” Those of the ewe 
are only 8 inches long and simply curve back- 
ward. A sportsman, ’Writing in the Field, of 
London, Jan. 19, 1896, of his experience with 
this animal, says: '"This sheep is very generally 
distributed over the mountains of the district 
which it inhabits (never below 10,000 feet), and 
one is constantly coming across tracks of flocks 
comprising from 2 or 3 to 40 or 60 individuals; 
but I have found it quite as hard to approach as 
any of the sheep— in fact, the circumstance that 
the old males are frequently in company with the 
rest of the flock all the year round, instead of 
separating from the females and the young rams, 
as is the case with most wild animals, renders 
it often very diflicult to make a successful stalk. 
The ewes are excessively wary, and one or two 
seem always to post themselves as sentinels while 
the rest of the flock arc grazing or lying down.” 
Consult books mentioned under Coat and Sukkp; 
and see Plate of Wild Goats and Sheep. 

BTTBl, b<5yrS, or BXTBB. A mythical being 
who stands in Norse mythology as the grand- 
father of Odin, the supreme deity in that re- 
ligion. In the Younger Edda (see Edda) the 
following account is given of the creation of the 
world: Many ages before the earth was made, 
Niflhoim (the nebulous or shadowy region) was 
formed; in the middle of Niflheim was a spring 
called Hvergelmir (the roaring caldron), from 
which 12 ice-cold rivers flowed. When the rivers 
Jiad flowed far from their sources the venom 
which they rolhul along hardened, as does the 
dross that runs from a furnace, and became ice. 
The ice stood still, and the vapor that gathered 
over it froze into rime, or frosty snow, and in 
this manner were formed the Ginnunga^p (the 
yawning abyss, or all space), many layers of 
congealed vapor, piled one upon another. But 
tlie southern part of Ginnungagap was fllM with 
sparks and flashes of Are that flew into it from 
Muspelheim (the home of elemental fire). In 
tlie conflict of elements the rime was melted, 
and the melted drops took a human semblance, 
and the being thus formed was named Ymir 
(the priTnordial giant). Another creature 
formed from this conflict of heat and cold was 
a cow named Audbumla (darkness), and from 
jbej t<^ats ran foxip streams of milk, on which 


Ymir was fed. “But,” asked Gylfi, '‘on what 
did the cow feed?” The answer was that she sup- 
ported herself by licking the surrounding stones, 
which were covered with hoarfrost and salt. 
The first day she licked there appeared the hair 
of a man ; the second day the head came to vi(nv ; 
and the third day the whole man appeared. This 
man was called Buri, or Bure. lie was fair of 
face, great, and mighty. This first creature in 
the form of man was the father of B(»r (moaning 
^born'), who took for his wife Bostla, the daugh- 
ter of the giant Bolthorn (calamity or evil), 
and this pair wore the parents of Odin, the 
Norse all-father, and his brothers Vile and Vo. 
No wife is named for Buri, nor is anything fur- 
ther related of him. Consult Anderson, Ifforse 
Mythology (Chicago, 1901), and Mortenson, A 
JJandhook of Norse Mythology (New York, 
1913). 

BTJBIAX, (AS. lyrgels, tomb, from 

hyrgan, to bury, hide in the ground, Ger, horgeny 
to hide, conceal). The method prevalent among 
civilized nations of disposing of the dead by hid- 
ing them in the earth. Although some pt‘opU»s 
have had other customs — as that of the Ouebres, 
who left the corpses to birds of prey, or that of 
the Hindus, who consigned them to the riv(»r 
Ganges — the general tendency of mankind has 
always been to conceal the dead from the sight of 
the living. Various as the mc^tliods of accomplish- 
ing this end have been, they resolve themselv('S 
into tliree great classifications : ( 1 ) inhumation, 
or the consigning of the body to the earth; (2) 
incineration, or tlie burning of the body and the 
burial of the ashes; and (3) the (‘inbalming of 
the body. It is natural that the first and sim- 
plest of these methods should have pr(‘vail<‘d 
among savages and semieiviliz(‘d peoples, as, 
during the atat<*a of the early and late Stone 
ages, when the dead worvt simply laid away in 
cases in crevices. In civiUwnl communities tho 
methods of burial variwl with country, race, 
and religious practices rather than with peritHls 
of civilization, and the same race' sonmtimes 
altered its customs through the influence of ro* 
ligious change or foreign eon(im‘st. 

Babylonia. In aneiont Mesapotjiniia in- 
humation was the rule, and (Temation practi- 
cally unknown. The bodi(*s were often placed on 
the ground or near th(‘ stxrfaee and a m<mn<l 
raised ov(‘r them. Bometlmes tiny rested on a 
wooden board, were wrapp<‘d in a mat of rmln 
or palm fibres, and were plaeiHl on tlw sld** or 
back or doubled up in a sitting posture. Tim 
custom then arose of placing the laxly in an 
earthen dish or jar, or in two jars fasumtHl to- 
gether by bitumen at the nioutlu The dead wtTO 
buried in tbelr garments, with tlu^ir atafT and 
signet ornaments, weapons and utensils. The 
priests were called In tti burn Inctmse, sprinkle 
water, and conjure tho evil spirits. There were 
professional mourners also, lannmtlng and sing- 
fug dirges, who folU)we<i the bier to tlu* gravs. 
The <*emct<‘ries were laid out in regular 
but tho sepulchral vaults wer»* evironudy sitnpU. 
No statefy tombs or m:iust»h'uins h:iV(‘ lii'on 
found in Babyloniii. 'I'lio Ixdiid \u Uu* aft«‘r life 
and its mat<‘rtal existence is shown l»y the prae- 
tioe of taking to the gr«v<‘ f<K)d of nil sorts nnd 
water. Offerings atid libations to tiiux^sttvrs w<»re 
common. Notwithstundlng the fenrful floixla 
and the primitive ehara<*ti*r of the hriek vaults, 
tho eandul methods of elosing the grav«‘H and of 
underdraining them have kept tluw* Bahylonian 
cemettMiea in remarkable prewjrvatioii. 
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Egypt. The earliest Egyptians buried their 
dead in flat-bottomed oval or rectangular pits, 
dug into the sand. The body was placed in the 
embryonic position, lying on the left side. Arti- 
cles of the toilet and Jars of pottery or stone 
containing food and drink for his nourishment, 
flint weapons and clay models of objects he 
might need in the after life, were interred with 
him. The tombs were roofed over with branches 
and covered with stone and gravel, and later 
were lined with sun-dried brick. Thousands of 
such tombs, situated along the western fringe of 
the desert and dating from 7000 to 3400 b.o., 
have been excavated during the last few years. 
This form of tomb developed into the mastaba 
(q.v.). and the pyramid (q.v.). At a very early 
date religion decreed the preservation of the 
body by embalming and the construction of a 
tomb of considerable size. Of the four elements 
composing man, the body, the double, or ha, the 
soul, or hij and the spiritual flame, or khu, each 
had to be provided for in the burial arrange- 
ments. On the preservation of the body depended 
the continued existence of the other three ele- 
ments. The “double’* lived always with the 
mummy and consumed the offerings periodically 
brought to its reception chamber. The soul and 
the spirit returned after a long period from the 
other world to renew contact with their former 
envelope. Portraits of the deceased were placed 
in the tomb so that they could still be recog- 
nized by thorn, even if the mummy were injured 
or destroyed. The clearer conception of the 
after life in its material aspect held by the Egyp- 
tians made them develoj) fully what is found 
only in germ in Babylonia. Immediately after 
death, the priest came with his assistants to 
tak('. <‘ntiro charge of the body and funeral'. He 
closed the eyes of the deceased; handed Ms body 
over to the emhalmers ; saw to the preparation 
of the niausolouni with its paintings and images 
-r*if the deceased were well-to-do; engaged the 
mourners to parade the streets at stated inter- 
vals with loud lamentations, and directed the 
exhibition of family grief and the preparations 
for the procession. Meanwhile the embalming 
had been proceeding. Eirst the viscera and 
heart were removed, stuffed with unguents, and 
placed in four jars; the brain, also, was set 
aside to dry, and the body placed to soak for 70 
days in licpiid litron or natron. 

Bhoenicia. The Phooniciana imagined the 
soul to bo a restless and pitiable double, abiding 
either near the body of the deceased or in a 
gloomy underworld. The body was not fully em- 
balmed, but was anointed and enveloped in linen 
bandages impregnated, with substances to retard 
decomposition. , Bodies were placed in natural 
grottoes or artiffcial chambers, or else laid in 
the bare earth; though they were commonly in- 
closed in coffins or sarcophagi, sometimes of 
anthropoid shape, in imitation of Egypt. 
Around the dead were objects of daily use and 
ornaments. The cippus or stele to mark the 
tomb devidoped often into a monument or chapel, 
especially in Hellenistic times. The early He- 
brew custom is shown by Abraham’s purchase of 
the cave of Maclipelah, and occasional use of 
embalming in the case of the kings is proved 
by 2 Ohron. xvi. 14. 

Persia. Among the Persians, especially the 
stricter following of the Magi, the ritual forbade 
the consigning of the body to earth, water, or 
Are, as these elements would thereby be polluted. 
The lew strict Persians coated the body with a 


thick layer of wax and then buried it. The 
stricter devotees exposed it in the open to birds 
and beasts of prey, and the more thoroughly it 
was consumed by them the better the omen. The 
bones were then placed in an urn or a rock-cut 
tomb above the ground level. The soul, after 
dwelling near the body three days, departed on 
the morning of the fourth for the place of judg- 
ment. If the soul had been sinful, it was accom- 
panied over tainted plains by an evil wind and 
preceded by a hideous female, emblem of its evil 
deeds, and after being condemned in the eternal 
judgment hall was cast over a bridge into the 
abyss. The righteous soul, preceded by a beauti- 
ful maiden typifying its good deeds, passed 
safely, at the end of its luminous journey, into 
paradise. 

Greece. In the .(Egean civilization the pre- 
historic stage is represented by the tombs of 
Crete, graves near Troy (Hissarlik), where the 
bodies were buried in simple trenches or in terra- 
cotta jars with utensils in stone and bone. The 
Mycenjean age is best represented by the royal 
tombs found by Schliemann at Mycenae. These 
were rectangular trenches cut in the rock to a 
depth of 10 to 16 feet and closed by stone slabs. 
They were almost chambers and held more than 
one body. The bodies, which may have been 
slightly embalmed before burial, wore all their 
most beautiful jewelry and ornaments or arms 
and even had gold face masks. A sculptured 
stele marked the site at the ground level, and 
the entire group was surrounded by a stone in- 
closurc. These tombs and the other two My- 
cenaean types, those cut into the face of the rock 
and the domical tombs, are one and all family 
tombs and show the universal use of inhuma- 
tion as opposed to incineration. The presence 
of numerous bones of many kinds of animals 
shows the custom of offering sacrifices to the de- 
ceased through a long period* The lavish burial 
with the body of , the choicest costumes, opa- 
ments, utensils, furniture, arms, and religious 
objects shows that tho deceased was supposed 
to continue in the tomb itself a life analogous 
to his earthy one. Vaphio, lifycenae, Palamidi, 
Dimini, Orchomenos, Argos (HeriBum), Sparta, 
Menidi, Epiclaurus, and the islands, such as 
Rhodes and Melos, have furnished every variety 
of such forms of burial. In the Hdmeric age 
these primitive customs wore modified, mainly 
by tho introduction of incineration as tho pre- 
vailing fashion {Iliad, xxiii, 164, 178; xxiv, 
47-78; Odyssey, x, 679; xi, 27), accompanied 
by human sacrifices, which may have also 
been known in tho Mycensaan ago. The burn- 
ing and burying of the body forces the soul 
to abandon the earth for Hades. Burial was 
universally obligatory; its neglect by rela- 
tives, a crime. The ceremony prepding burial 
was: the closing of the eyes and lips; the rub- 
bing, anointing, and robing of the body; the 
exposure on the funeral bed in tho house for a 
number of days, after partial embalming,^ with 
much lamentation and chanting; the burning of 
the body on a pyre together with tho favorite 
animals and oh j cots, so that they could ^com- 
pany the deceased to Hades; the extinguishiug 
of the pyro with wine, gathering of the bon<‘S 
and ashes into urns or vases, which were buried 
under a mound marked by a stele; finally, a 
funeral repast and games. 

The same material view of the future life pre- 
vailed during the succeeding historic period, 
although extravagances of grief and of expense 
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and great length of exposition of the body were 
discouraged by law. There were four regular 
stages: (1) arranging for the funeral; (2) 
position; (3) transportation; (4) burial. In 
preparing the body a new class of ornaments was 
created — rings, necklaces, diadems, brooches, 
amulets— too light for use and made for the 
express purpose of burial. It was in Asia Minor 
and the region of the Bosporus especially that 

S eat luxury was attained in this branch of art. 

the exposition (prothesis) one white covering 
was placed over the bed, a second one around the 
body, and a third over all. ' Noisy demonstra- 
tions and the hiring of foreign singers wore for- 
bidden. The time for the transportation of the 
body was towards the close of night, to avoid pol- 
luting the rays of the sun; and during it no 
name of a god was pronounced. The funeral 
bed was often crowned by a canopy, and was 
either carried by bearers (who were always at 
first the parents, but later hired men), or on a 
chariot drawn by two horses or mules. The 
laws of Solon curtailed the magnificence of the 
procession. The common disposition of the re- 
mains during this period was inhumation in a 
trench, though cremation was sometimes prac- 
ticed, and the ashes then commonly placed in a 
bronze urn. Large necropolises were now formed 
by the joining of family groU]js of tombs — al- 
ways outside the city, except in Sparta. The 
site of the tomb was marked in several ways — 
by mounds, stelos, sedicula, or cippi. After the 
burial there were libations, with the breaking 
of vases and figurines and the burying of ob- 
jects. The continuous cult of the tomb, with an- 
niversary libations and visits, was rigorously 
observed. However, the absence of games and 
festivals, except in the case of public funerals 
of the greatest mcm, made the ceremony less con- 
spicuous than in prehistoric times. 

Italy. The Etruscans and other early Italian 
races practiced inhumation at first, as is shown 
by primitive cofiins hewn out of tree trunks, by 
the persistent use of the rite of hamatio, and by 
unanimous antique literary tradition. Still, the 
earliest necropolises yet excavated show the uni- 
versal practice of incineration in the ninth and 
eighth centuries, during the ‘‘Villanova^* period. 
The primitive cinerary Villanova or Oabin urns 
containing the ashes and a few rude vases and 
ornaments were lowered into small cylindrical 
well tombs. The seventh century brought a 
change; inhumation displaced cremation, and 
trenmi tombs with long stono sarcophagi and a 
richer sepulchral furniture replaced the urn 
and well tomb. Chamber tombs soon became 
the fashion, and led to the use of highly carved 
and painted sarcophagi of terra cotta and marble 
until the JRoman conquest. The numerous fres- 
coes and sculptures in these phambers and their 
Varied furniture give the only infortnatiOn avail- 
able regarding Etruscan burial customs. 
sjiow (dearly various stag<'s after death: the clos- 
ing of the ey(‘8; the arraying: the exposition of 
the l)0(ly on a couch at tlK^ entratice of the 
house; the ofilcial act of mournhig to tin* accom- 
paniment of music; the funeral procession, oftem 
of a triumphal character, with musicians, miad- 
riga, frumds, and wumniers; the deposit of the 
body on a stone bench in the tomb or on a 
funeral bed or in a sarcophagus; the funeral 
bamiuot, whitdi was so favorite an olmt'rvaneo 
with the Etruscans, accompanied by music, 
dancing, and games, including Ta(^es, wrestling, 
plays and shows, and even gladiatorial contests. 


Heme. The Homans carried burial ceremonial 
to a pitch of intricacy and splendor surpassing 
all nations except, perhaps, the Egyptians. 
While they at first practiced inhumation, the 
practice of cremation became supreme in the 
second century B.c., lasting imtil it was largely 
superseded again by inhumation under the Anto- 
nines. The burial rites varied, according as the 
funeral was public or private, plebeian, patri- 
cian, or military. In important cases all citi- 
zens were invited to take part by the public 
crier, but ordinarily only relatives and friends 
took part. In the interval between the death 
and the funeral the usual ceremonies wore ob- 
served; closing of the eyes by the children or 
other relatives; the calling aloud on the defunct; 
the washing, anointing, and robing of the bo(^ 
in white, and the placing of a crown on the head, 
and sometimes a coin in the mouth. Partial or 
complete embalming was practiced. The body 
remained from three to seven days on a state 
cotich in the vcistibule of the liotise, surrotinded 
with fiowers and burning perfumos, Ilm funeral 
procession took place at night by torchlight; but 
under the Empire daylight funerals became the 
rule except for children and the poor. I'he body 
was actually carried on its litter by pallbearers 
— ^the nearest relatives — ^l)ut a figure of the de- 
ceased was often drawn in a chariot. Extrava- 
gant demonstrations of grief were produced by 
hired mourners, and there was a band of musi- 
cians, mainly trumpeters and fiutt* playc^rs, to 
whom, on special occasions, Binpjerfi, bufioons, 
and actors were added. The growing unwilling- 
ness of parents and friends to walk in. the fu- 
neral pK^oHsion*— in Imperial tintos-— is sliown 
by testamentary inducements to do so. The 
proper mourning costume was pr<‘«(Tibc(l. The 
procession went directly to the tomb, in case 
of inhumation, or to the funeral pyrts in case of 
cremation. Arms, ornaments, favoritt^ animals, 
and numerous presents were thrown into the 
burning pyre- Tho tombs where the ashes of 
many p(*rHoiirt w('re deposited together after the 
rite of cnmmtion were called In 

both rites the tombs wore ordinarily on the 
private property of tho dweasod. Elaborate 
ritual and memorial ceremonies followed btirlal. 

Christian. Burial. Christianity abolished 
cremation. The belief in tho resurrection of the 
body made inhumation preferable. Embahnin/f 
was not practiced, cx(*ept occasionally, though, 
^ices and unguents W(^r(^ uschI to teta»rd d(Hm.y. 
Several of the Homan burial ciistonm survived 
in certain regions until the Middle Ages, such 
as the placing of a small coin (obotus) in the 
mouth and the use of charms. The use of 
separate tombs ivas abandonc^l in favor of eemo* 
tcrlos. These wore either subterratu^an*^ class 
popularly called catacombs ((pv.)*— or almvs 
ground ($uh die). Ilie catacombs could bo 
used only where tho subsoil containM strata of 
rather soft, frifbh* ro(*k, like fufa. Tlksy con- 
fiistt'd of narrow gjilWies cut in the Holid rock, 
in which the side wall^ \vi*ro houeycoinlx**! with 
rows of narrow niches just long enough and 
decq) enough to receive* tlie body or bodi<»H, the 
opening being then cloH<*d with a slab m wlkich 
tho name of ihe det^eased was usually inscrllKHl, 
The nior(^ distingtiisluHl persons were huri(‘(l in 
the ohaniibcrs opening mt of iht*sc pjissagt'H in 
marble sarcophagi, often carved, or In table 
tombs under arched tops. With tho clow» of 
the era of p(>rsccution in the fcnirth century* 
these subterranean ecmct«)ri«*s were disoontinued, 
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and as all the burial ceremonies were in the 
hands of the clergy, it became natural to attach 
the cemeteries, wherever possible^ to the churches, 
especially to suburban churches. Often there 
were built parallel brick walls with rows of 
shelves for the bodies. There were no sepulchral 
chambers, but the bodies were laid in regular 
rows of trenches, sometimes merely excavated, 
sometimes constructed of brick or stone work, 
while at other times the trenches contained plain 
sarcophagi of different materials. This custom 
has continued with but one important variation, 
the introduction during the Middle Ages of the 
custom of burying within the church itself, and 
in the cloisters attached to it. This led to the 
use of magnificent sepulchral monuments, which 
became an important part of church ornament. 
Each monastery also buried its members in a 
cemetery attached to its church. Often the 
space under the pavement of churches was hon- 
eycombed with tombs, frequently marked by se- 
pulchral slabs. Certain churches, such as West- 
minster Abbey and Saint-Denis, became national 
funerary Halls of Fame. There were also, from 
an early date, special sepulchral chapels and 
oratories for saints, martyrs, and other 
personages. 

The Northern nations, such as the Goths, pre- 
served after their conversion some of their old 
funeral customs, such as the burial of arms, 
jewelry, and other objects of value in great 
numbers with the deceased. As a rule, however, 
the ancient custom of burying articles of value 
in the tomb gradually ceased during the poverty 
of the early Middle Ages and was never revived. 
The ceremonial connected with Ohristian burial 
is a regular part of the liturgy of the different 
branclu's and denominations and took definite 
form at an early date. (See Liturgy.) While 
at first tiic dead were buried at the cost of the 
Church, after the fourth century this was done 
only for the poor. The eyes and mouth were 
closed by the nearest relative, the body washed 
and anointed — a custom Which became obsolete 
after the tenth century* The ointments used 
were for partial preservation of the body. The 
body was then closely swathed in white linen 
and bound. Very soon the custom wa& intro- 
duiced, ^jpecially in the case of the clergy and 
the nobility, of burying in the richest vestments, 
and the finest examples of early stuffs have been 
found in tombs. After the exposure of the body 
in the house — ^usually in an upper or iniier cham- 
ber — the bishop, with his clergy, visited the 
house, recited prayers, and sprinkled it with 
holy water;* and the ceremony included' a eulo- 
gium Gf the deceased^ whicn was often 'pro^ 
nounced in the church. Most of these early cus- 
toms have survived. 

For further information as to burial rites, 
particularly those of the modern period, see 
Ckmetkry; Cemetery Laws; Corpse; Mortu- 
ary (JusTOMw; Cremation ox the Dead. 
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ern Slavs in Ancient and Modern Times, in 
Archives of the' International Folk-Lore Asso- 
ciation (Chicago, 1898) ; Preuss, Die Begrdbnis- 
sarten der Amerikaner und Nordasiaten (1C6- 
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BITBIATS, b(5b'r§-ats' (in Kuss. buryaty). 
A l^ongol people numbering some 300,000, in- 
habiting the region about Lake Baikal ( particu- 
larly the Irkutsk country), in southern Siberia. 
In their less marked Mongolian physical char- 
acteristics, their tendency to become farmers, 
and the preservation by a considerable portion 
of the primitive shamanism of the original stock, 
the Buriats differ from their kindred, the east- 
ern and western Mongols. In some branches of 
industry ^ (metal work, leather, etc.) they show 
much skill, and certain members have even ac- 
quired some scientific education. Before Rus- 
sian contact the Buriats were subject more or 
less to Chinese influence and intermixture with 
other Siberian peoples (Tungus, Yakuts, etc.). 
The best account of these people is that of Dr. 
N. Melnikoff in the Internationales Archiv fiir 
Mthnographie for 1899, whore the good and bad 
effects of Russian influence and the present con- 
dition of the Buriats are discussed at length. 
Consult also Stadling, Shdmanismen i Norra 
A^ien (Stockholm, 1912). The Buriats are in- 
creasing in numbers, and assimilation with the 
Russian population of Siberia, not extinction, 
seems to be their destiny. During the troubles 
in Russia, after the close of the war with Japan, 
a considerable number of the “Christian” Buriats 
(converted to the Orthodox Greek church) re- 
turned to their ancient shamanism. The Buriats 
have now a written language, newspapers, 
schools, etc. Lamaiam is still the prevailing re^ 
ligioh of a large part of th6 Buriats, and it was 
from this source that their, written language 
came. The Lamaistic Buriats stand high among 
Siberian native peoples. Consult Curtin, Jour^ 
ney in Southern Siberia (Boston, 1909). See 
Siberia, Ethnology, 

BtTBlDAKr, bu'rfi'dllN', Jeajst (c.l390^.68) : 
A French scholastic metaphysician of the nomi- 
nalistic party. He was born at B^thime, in Ar- 
tois, studied in Paris under Occam, and was 
rector of the university there in 1327. Little is 
known of his life. It is related, but also dis- 
puted, that Buridan was driven from France, 
flc^d to Austria, and there gave the impetus to 
the founding of the University of Vienna. He 
took no part in theological discussions. His 
name is popularly connected with the pons asi- 
norum (in logic, not in ^ometry) and with the 
ass between two haystacks. The former was a 
name given to any laboriously obtained syllogis- 
tic middle term, which acts as a bridge to con- 
nect major and mihor terms. (See Logic.) 
Such a term was called “an aas*s bridge,” be- 
cause, * according to Aristotle, in a clear Tea- 
goner’s thought this middle term is spontane- 
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ously suggested. The other ass, famous as 
“Buridan’s ass,” carefully placed between two 
equally alluring bundles of hay, illustrated the 
doctrine of determinism (q-v.) . This ass, how- 
ever, does not appear in Buridan’s extant writ- 
ings, and may have been the invention of some 
caricaturist. His chief works are: Summa de 
Dialectica (1487 ) ; Compendium Logicoe (1489) ; 
In Arisfotelis Metaphysica (1518) ; Qucestiones 
in Decern Litres Mhieorum Aristotelis (1489 ). 
Consult Prantl, CeschioJite der Logik, vol. iv 
(Leipzig, 1855-70). Consult Townsend, Great 
Schoolmen of the Middle Ages (New York, 
1905), and Hickaby, Boholastioism (London, 
1908 ) . See Nominalism. 

BTT'RIN. A port of entry, capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, Newfoundland, on Pla- 
centia Bay, 190 miles south of St. John’s (Map: 
Newfoundland, E 5). It has a well-protected 
harbor, important fisheries, and carries on a 
considerable trade with St. Pierre. Pop., 1901, 
2719; 1911, 2783. 

BXTBiIN (Fr., probably from OIIG. lora, Eng. 
lore, gimlet), or Geaveb. The principal instru- 
ment used in line engraving. It is made of 
tempered steel, and is of prismatic form, the 
graving end being ground oil ol)li<iuely to a sha^ 
point. Attached to a rounded handle, held in 
the palm of the hand, it cuts furrows in the 
copper plate accjording to the pressure exerted. 
The style of a master is frequently described by 
tlie expression, soft burin, graphic burin, bril- 
liant burin, or whatever other character may 
belong to it. See Line Enokaving; Etoiiino. 

BUBITI (biVri-teO BALM (Portug. from 
native Brazilian). A beautiful palm which 
grows in great abundance in the swamps of some 
parts of the north of Brazil. It is Mauritia 
vinifera, one of sev(^ral species of the genus Mau- 
ritia, and is one of the loftiest of palms. Its 
leaves are fan-shaped and form a large globular 
head at the top of the stem. It produces a great 
number of nuts about the size of a small hen’s 
egg, covered with rhomboidal scales arranged in 
a spiral. Between these scales and the endo- 
sperm of the nut there is an oily, reddish pulp, 
which is boiled with sugar and made into a 
sweetmeat. An emulsion is also prepared from 
it, which, when sweetened with sugar, is a very 
palatable beverage. The juice of the stem also 
makes a very agreeable drink. To obtain it, 
the tree is usually cut down, when several holes 
about 6 inches s([uar(*, 3 inches deep, and 6 
feet apart, are cut in the trunk with a small 
axe; and these in a short time are filled with 
a reddiflh-colorcd liquid, having much the flavor 
of sweet wine. TIkto are about 15 species of 
Mauritia, all of them American, 

BXIBKB, Edmund (1729-97). An English 
stat(^smau and orator. Ho was born in Dublin, 
where his father had an extensive practice as an 
attorney. As a S(*hoolboy ho displayed those 
traits of character and the germs of those powers 
which ultimately gave him groatiu^s. His pre- 
paratory training was gaincKl at a sohoof in 
Ballitore, county Kildare, kept by Abraham 
Shackleton, a member of the Society of Friends, 
To this man, whom ho always held in affection- 
ate esteem, ho believed he owed the boat part of 
his education. In 1743 Burke entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, whore ho seems mainly to have 
devoted himself to bin favorite studios of poetry, 
oratory, history, and metaphysics. Ho made 
himself acquainted with Latin writers, particu- 
larly with Cicero, whom ho acci*pt^^d as a iiiudol 


“in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and philos- 
ophy.” In February, 1748, he graduated B.A. 
and" in 1751 took his degree as master of arts. 
In the interval (1750), being destined for the 
English bar, he proceeded to London, to keep 
his terms at the Middle Temple, where ho had 
been entered in 1748. To legal studios, however, 
he never took kindly, and ultimately he aban- 
doned the idea of becoming a barrister. During 
the years 1750-56 he would appear to have occu- 
pied himself mainly in traveling tlirough Eng- 
land and on the Continent, enjoying the society 
of literary men. 

When yet at the university Burke had achiev(Ml 
a local reputation for literary talent and elo- 
quence. Among the compositions of his undt^r- 
graduate life the most noticeable perhaps is his 
translation of the conclusion of the Second 
Georgic of Vergil, which shows poetic talent of 
no mean order. ITis first important publication, 
however, was the c<'lebrated Vindication of A at- 
ural Bocicty, written in imitation and ridicule 
of the style and reasoning of Lord Bolingbrokc*, 
in which, with wo.ll-concealed irony, lui endt^av- 
orod to confute his lordship’s views of Hociedy 
by a rcductio ad absiirdam. This work, pubr 
lished anonymously in 1756, attract<‘d conaid(*r- 
able attention. Soon after, in the same year, ap- 
peared his well-known essay, The PhUosophicitl 
Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas on tho Bub- 
lime and Beautiful — a work which gaiiUHl the 
praise of Johnson and Lessing. 

The essay on tho Sublime and Beautiful, al- 
though of little real value, attaimnl rapi<l pop- 
ularity, and its author soon found hinjseU 
courted by all tho eminent nien of his tins*. 
Garrick was already one of his friends; atnong 
them he soon could count Ileynohls, Soanie 
Jenyns, Lord Lyttelton, Goldsmilli, and 

Dr, Johnson. Notwithstanding this |) 02 )UlHrity 
his progress continued slow; for three years ho 
had to occupy himself with periodieal writing, 
devoting his leisure principally i<> p()litiejil sub- 
jects. What is considtTrd a joint work of Ibirke 
and his cousin, William Burke, appeared in 1767 
— An Aooount of the European Bettlemmts 
Amtrrioa — and shows how carefully at tins date 
he had studied the condition of the Colonies. 
During tho next year he began his writing for 
the Annual Register, th<‘ first volume of which 
appeared in 1759. In 1761 Mr, W* (L llamilion 
“Single-sju'cch” Hamilton), then Bec^^tary for 
rcland, having appointed him his privait* whs- 
rotary, he returned to Dublin, where dtiring two 
years' service he demonstrat<Ml his aptitude for 
political business, mndving in 1763* In reward 
for his services, a pension on the frish <*«tabU«h- 
ment of ^300, which, however, ho did not long 
enjoy, 

Kotuming to T^ondon in 1764, ho became a 
member of tho litt*rary club wldcli met at tlm 
Turk’s Head in Gerard Htretit> and whose history 
is associated with almost ev(‘r^ eonslderablo 
name in tho litc^raturo of the ]>crio<L But liter- 
ary society did not call off his att<mtion fr<»m 
the clianoes of a poHtleal enn^T, lie Iwcutuo 
private w^eretary to the Marquis of Ihs'kinghiun, 
on his becoming I’reinier (1765), and entennl 
Parliament as a memls^r for W<*ndov4'‘r (1760). 
Hero his (doqueiiee at gave him iiie equita- 
tion of being "the first man In the Gonimons.” 
The Ihwkinghatn administrution, h(>wev«'r, Iivt*<l 
only a few months, and with it ttirmlnattul <his, 
his second poUtieal employment, lie was su<»- 
cfHsively metuher for Wentlover, Brisitd, and 
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Malton; his parliamentary life extended with- 
out intermission to 1794. Twice he held the post 
of paymaster of the forces, once under Rocking- 
ham, and again under Lord North, with the 
standing of a privy councilor. After a career in 
Parliament remarkable for the laboriousness, 
earnestness, and brilliancy with which every duty 
was discharged, and extending over nearly 30 
years, he retired at last, receiving the thanks 
of the Commons for his numerous public ser- 
vices, and rewarded by the government, on the 
express request of his sovereign, with pensions 
amounting in all to several thousand pounds. 
He administered the office of paymaster of the 
forces with scrupulous regard to public economy 
and sacrificed all the perquisites of his .office, ex- 
hibiting a severe integrity then unusual among 
public men. In his relations with the constitu- 
ency of Bristol, which was alienated from him 
by his advocacy of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics and of the opening up of the trade of 
Ireland, he was the first to maintain the doctrine 
of the independence of parliamentary represen- 
tatives — ^that they are not machines to vote for 
measures approved by their constituencies simply 
for that reason, but men and thinkers chosen 
by them calmly to consider and legislate for the 
good of the Commonwealth. During his career 
he rendered more important service to the cause 
of humanity than any other man of his time in 
Europe! he prepared the way for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, a measure which was destined 
to ripen to success in the hands of Wilbcrforce; 
ho advocated the cause of humanity in India 
against the voracious greed of stockholders, who 
regarded its millions simply as materials for 
plunder, and largely contributed to improve the 
government of that country. Towards America 
he advocated a policy of justice and conciliation, 
which had it been adopted would have averted 
the horrors of the War of Independence and re- 
tained the Colonies in amity with the mother 
country. To the advocacy of every cause which 
he espoused he brought a capacity for patient 
research that was unlimited and an eloquence 
that has seldom been equalled. 

Burke produced a vast number of writings on 
many subjects. Among the more iinportant arc ; 
Ohsermtionsi on a Pamphlet on the Present State 
of the Nation (1769), replying to a paper vari- 
ously ascribed to Fox or Grenville ; On the Cause 
of the Present Discontents (1770); the cele- 
brated speech in 1788 opening the trial of War- 
ren Hastings (q.v.), and the equally famous 
i^eoches on Amerioan Tawation (1774) and on 
Conoiliation with America (1775), which may 
perhaps be regarded as the mo&t splendid monu- 
ments of his elo(juence and statesmanship. On 
the other hand, with strange inconsistency, Burke 
resisted the movement for the reform of parlia- 
mentary representation ; and he failed utterly 
to grasp the true meaning of the French Revo- 
lution. In 1790 appeared his Reflections on the 
Revolution in Pranoa, whicirhad a remarkable 
success. Eleven editions were issued within the 
first year, and by 1797 more than 30,000 copies 
had been sold. It was received with delight by 
George III and by everjr eneihy of the Revolu- 
tion j yet, as a contribution to the literature of 
social history, the book is worthless. Burke was 
an ardent lover of order; and, deceived by the 
violence of the Jacobins, the man who had stood 
so bravely for the rights of the English colonists 
and the Hindus was unable to perceive that the 
French people were struggling to free themselves 


from a class despotism far more oppressive. In 
his Rights of Man Thomas Paine made a trench- 
ant reply to Burke’s book; and it was also an- 
swered by Mackintosh in Tindioice GalUcce, by 
Mary Wollstonecraft, John Thelwall, and some 
30 other pamphleteers. Concerning its value 
there is the greatest divergence of opinion. To 
many it is the consummation of political wis- 
dom; to others it appears unreliable, imfair, 
illogical, and intemperate. But friend and foe 
alike agree that it is the last great effort of 
Burke. From the day of its publication to the 
day of his death the mental powers of Burke 
steadily declined, as did also his influence. 

Few men have been the subjects of higher pan- 
egyric than Burke, and, on tlie whole, few have 
better deserved praise. He was noble-minded, 
pure in his life, and a purist in politics. Intel- 
lectually he was most richly endowed. Possessing 
imagination, rare powers of observation, and in- 
defatigable industry, there was no subject which 
he could not master, and none which, having 
mastered, he could not expound with unparal- 
leled richness of language. But with these vir- 
tues and powers were conjoined defects, which, 
without bating their greatness, largely neutral- 
ized their influence. He was, it may be said, 
too literary to be a philosopher and too philo- 
sophic to be a politician. His career would seem 
to illustrate this position. His oratory as- 
tounded by its brilliancy rather than persuaded 
by its tone and argument; and in the long run 
the eloquence which failed to command the rea- 
son ceased to captivate the ear. The man who 
at first evoked tlie enthusiasm of the House by 
the brilliancy and power of his eloquence, did 
actually at last empty it by persistence in the 
monotonous splendors of his speeches. Passion- 
ate and in a grfeat degree intractable, he was un- 
suited for party politics and drifted from all his 
connections, breaking up slowly all party ties 
and even the ties of friendship, till he reached at 
last almost a state of political isolation. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten how great 
an influence he, half philosopher, half politician, 
exercised on the counsels of the state; many of 
his views on politics and public economy wore 
anticipations of science, as many of his pre- 
visions of the course of events were prophecies. 
He died on July 8, 1797. 

There is an excellent edition of Burke’s Works 
in 12 vols. (Boston, 1871) ; reprinted in 6 vols. 
in the Bohn series (London, 1880) . His Letters, 
in 4 vols., were edited by Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Sir R. Bourke (London, 1844) j and they are 
reprinted in the edition of the Works (London, 
1852). Consult: A. J. George, editor, Speeches 
on the Amerioan War, and Letter to ike Sheriffs 
of Bristol (Boston, 1891); James Prior, Life 
(6th ed., London, 1854) ; Croly, Memoir of the 
Political Life of Burke (Edinburgh, 1840) ; Mac- 
knight, History of the Life and Time of Burke 
(3 vols., London, 1868); Morley, Burke, in 
the “Men of Letters Series” (New York, 1879), 
and Historical Study (New York, 1867) ; Mac- 
cimn, The Political Philosophy of Burke (Lon- 
don, 1913). 

BtTBEE, JoHir (1787-1848). An Irish gene- 
alogist. He began literary work in London, but 
later made a study of genealogy, and in 1826 be- 
gan the publication of the Cencalogical and Her- 
aUio Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage 
of the United Kingdom ( 9th ed., 1847 ) , the first 
compilation of the sort to include both baronets 
and peers in alphabetical order. Chief among 
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his other publications are: A General and Her- 
aJdio Diotionary of the Peeragea of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland— Extinct, Dormant, and in 
Aleyanoe (1831; 3d ed., 1846) ; and A Genealog- 
ical and Eeraldio History of the Commoners of 
Great Britain and Ireland (4 vols,, 1833-r-38), 
later editions of which appeared under the title, 
-4. Dictionary of the Landed Gentry (1856—57). 

BTTRKE, John (1859- ). An American 

public oflicial, born in Keokuk Co., Iowa. ^ He 
received the degree of LL.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1 886, soon afterward removing to 
North Dakota. He was county judge of Rolette 
County for several years, a member of the North 
Dakota House of Representatives in 1891-93, 
and a State Senator in 1893-95. In 1906 he was 
elected Governor on the Democratic ticket, al- 
though the rest of the Democratic State ticket 
was defeated; he was reiilccted in 1908 and 1910. 
In 1913 he was appointed by President Wilson 
Treasurer of the United States. 

BURKE, Sib John Beenaed (1814-92). An 
Irish genealogist, son of John Burke. He was 
born in London, was educated at Caen College 
(Normandy), studied law at the Middle Temple, 
was admitted to the bar in 1839, and in 1853 
became Ulster king-at-arms, and was kr^lited 
one year later. In 1855 he was appointed Keeper 
of the State Papers in Ireland, In this capacity, 
in 1866, he visited Prance for the purpose of 
studying the record system in use tliore. Prom 
1847 until liis death he edited the annual Gene- 
alogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage of the United Kingdom. At va- 
rious times he was also editor of otlior works of 
a similar character. Among his original publi- 
cations are; The Roll of Battle Ahhay (1848) ; 
The Romance of the Aristocracy (1855) ; Vicis- 
situdes of Families (1883) ; The Book of Pre- 
cedence (1881); The Rise of Great Families 
(1882). 

BURKE, Maxjeioe Peanois (1845- )• 

An American prelate, born in Ireland. Ho was 
educated at St. Mary's University, Chicago, 111., 
and the American Oollego, Rome, Italy, and was 
ordained priest of the Roman Catholic church in 
1876. Pastor of St, Mary's Church, Joliet, 111., 
from 1878 to 1887, ho was in the latter year con- 
secrated Bishop of Cheyenne, Wyo. In 1893 he 
was transferred to the see of St. Joseph, Mo. 

BURKE, Robeex O’ITara (1820-61). An 
Australian explorer, born at St. Cleram (county 
Galway), Ireland. He was eduoatod in Belgium 
and when 20 years old enlisted in the Austrian 
army, in which he rose to be captain* In 1848 
he became a mornber of the Irish constabulary., 
In 1853 he emigrated to Australia, where Bo 
was appointed inspector of police in Victoria. 
Ho received in 1860 the, connnaiul of an expedi- 
tion scut out to cross tbo continent from south 
to north. He and W, J. Wills reached the tidal 
waters of the Plindors River and were the first 
white men to cross the Australian continent. 
On the return journey both ho and Wills died of 
starvation* near Cooper's Creek. Tludr bodies, 
recovered in 1862, roooivod a public burial early 
in 1863, and memorial statues were erected in 
Melbourne. Consult Howitt, History of Discov- 
ery in AustralUh, vol. ii (I^mdon, 1865). 

BURKE, Thomas Martin Alovsius (1840- 
1915). A Roman Catholic prelate. Tie was 
Ix^rn in Ireland, Jan. 10, 1840; whs edm‘iit<Hl at 
the College of St. Micliael, Toronto, and nt St. 
tJliarlea Oollego, Maryland; graduati^tl from St. 
Mary’s Benunary, Baltimore^ wah ordained to 


the Roman Catholic priesthood and assigned to 
duty at Albany, N. Y., 1864; became Vicar- 
General of the diocese in 1887, and was conse- 
crated the fourth Bishop of Albany in 1894. 

BURKE, Thomas Nicholas (1830-83). A 
Roman Catholic orator known as ‘‘Pather Tom." 
He was born in Galway, Ireland; studied the- 
ology in Rome and Perugia; joined the Order of 
St. Dominic, and after remaining five years m 
Italy was sent by his superiors to England. He 
soon established a reputation as an orator; 
preached in Ireland, England, and Italy; and in 
1872 came to the United States as visitor to 
the Dominican convents in America, where his 
lectures and sermons attracted much attention. 
His lectures were reprinted under the title of 
English Misrule in Ireland (1873). Consult his 
Life by W. J. PitzPatrick (London, 1885) and 
The Inner Life of Father Thomas Btirke (Lon- 
don, 1894). 

BttRKEL, bur'kcl, Heinrich (1802-69). A 
Gorman genre painter. He was born at Pirma- 
sens, in the Palatinate, and studied at the hfu- 
nieh Academy, but learned most from the Dutch 
genre painters, whoso works he carefully studi;^!. 
Travels in the mountains of Bavaria, the Tirol, 
and in Italy furnished subjects for his pictures, 
which arc small in form, minutely executed, and 
full of life and humor. They are to bo found in 
most European galleries and in many private 
collections and include such subjects as ‘^Heenes 
at an Inn," *‘P6te in the Alps,” “Winter Scene 
in the Tirol,” and others of like character. 

BUR'KBXT, Elmer Jacob (1867- ). An 

American legislator, born in Mills Co.,^ lowa. 
He was educat(‘.d at Tabor Oollego, and, in law, 
at the University of Nebraska. In 1 893 ho 
began practice in Lincoln, in 1896 ho was elocttxl 
to the Nebraska House of Ropresentativert, ami 
from 1899 to 1005 he was a member of Oongn^ss. 
He then became United Stat<‘s S<‘nator for tho 
terra ending 1911. In 1010 he was defeatesd for 
reelcction in the senatorial primaries by 0. M. 
Hitchcock (q.v.). 

BURKOINGI-, A colloquial term in England 
and Beotlaml to describe a murder committiwl 
for the purpose of selling the victim’s body for 
dissection. It came into use after the eouvicfioiu 
for an atrocious crime of this ohartu^ter, of one, 
William Burke, executed in Edinburgh, Jan. 28, 
1829. 

BUR'KITT, PBANcm Obawford (1864*- 
). An English biblical scholar, born in 
London. Ho was t‘<hicwte(l at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was loo- 
turer in paleography in 1904 -05, and then 
came Norrlsian proiessor of divinity- Sfe. An- 
drew's University <x)nferred upon him a 1)-D* in 
1911. His writings on biblical texts and early 
church history include j The Old Lniim and in0 
Itala 1 1890) ; Early OhrOftkmiiy outside thek 
Roman Empire (1899); Batly Easivm Chris* 
amity (1904; Ger. tnum., 1900); The Gosprl 
ffistory and its Transmission (1900; etU, 
1911); Earliest Emirees for tha Life of denus 
(1910) ; and a pn‘fa<je to the EugliaU verewHi* 
Onvst of the Historical JatOR OMOL of 
Schweitzer's Vo/fc Roimarus ^it Wrede. He moUIh 
that Matthew’s ami Luke’s gt>spelH ar*', basetl on 
Mark, and h<^ defemls— iigtvifwt Wnxl<4 atid others 
— the g;m(*ral aeeura<\v of Mark. He translatwl 
from the Oernmn of VoUern A Grammar of Mod* 
em Egyptian Arahh (1895) and was an ♦tlitor 
in the AmH»<lot*a <)x<miensia of Helios of Pales- 
iinian Byriac lAtcraturc (1896). In 1912 ha 
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published Syriuc Forms of the Few Testament 
Proper Fames. 

BURKLEIN, blJSrMn, Fbiedbioh (1813-72). 
A German architect, born at Burk, in Franconia. 
He studied at the Munich Academy as a pupil of 
Giirtner — ^whom he assisted in the construction 
of the royal palace in Athens — and was active in 
the architectural development of Munich under 
King Maximilian II. He designed the Maximil-- 
ianstrasse and built the Maximilianeum. As 
Qeneralbaudirektor, he constructed the Munich 
railway station (1847-49), his best work, in 
which Eomanesque and Eenaissance forms were 
blended and adapted to modern requirements 
with considerable skill. 

BTJELEIGH, bflrll, Beni^bt (1844-1914). 
An English war correspondent, born in Glasgow. 
As a youth he took part in the Civil War in the 
United States and was twice sentenced to death. 
He was Central Hews correspondent in the first 
Egyptian War, joined the staff of the London 
Daily Telegraph in 1882, and thereafter acted as 
correspondent in Egypt, Madagascar, South 
Africa, Morocco, and Greece, and also in the 
Eusso- Japanese War, the Italian Campaign in 
Tripoli, and the Bulgarian War of 1912-13. He 
is author of Two Campaigns (1905), Empi/re of 
the East (1905), and many newspaper and 
magazine articles. 

BURLEIGH, Edwin Chick (1848-1916). 
An American legislator, born at Linneus, Me., 
and educated at Houlton Academy. Ho was 
State land agent in 1876-78, during the same 
period serving as assistant clerk in the Maine 
House of Kepresentatives, was clerk in the office 
of the State Treasurer in 1880-84, and in the 
latter year became Treasurer. From 1889 to 
1802 he was Governor of Maine and from 1897 
to 1911 a member of Congress. He was clmsea. 
United States Stator in January, 1913, as a 
Republican. ' f 

BUB.LEIGH, Lobd. See Choil, WinniAai:. 
iBUB^ESOH, Albebt Sidney (1863->- < 

An American legislator and public official, born 
at San Marcos, Tex. He graduated from the 
University of Texas in 1884, was admitted to 
the bar, and for five years served as assistant 
city attomw of Austin* Of the 26th judicial 
district of Texas he was attorney in 1891'*-98; 
Eledted member of Congress in 1899, he was sev- 
eral times reflected, finally resigning his seat 
in 1913 to become Postmaster-General in Presi- 
dent Wilson^s cabinet. , In that office his energy 
and progressive plans at once commanded 
attention. ' 

BURLESQUED A dramatic or literary com- 
position tending to excite laughter by an exag- 
gerated travesty of some more eerioTis work, or 
by a ludicrous contrast between the subject and 
the manner of treating it. A burlesque is dis- 
tinct from a parody or satire, being of a broader, 
more pronounced type, and differs from a farce 
in being even more extravagant in its construe- 
tion. 

The burlesque in literature was first used as a 
distinct stylo by Borni, an Italian poet, who 
early in the fourteenth century published a voL 
ume of Burlesque Rhymes. The success of this 
book brought forth a host of imitators, among 
whom wore Mauro and Caporali, and introduced 
the burlesque into France, where Sarrazln, and, 
later, Scarron, carried the new form to a high 
degree of excellence. VEMide traveatie was the 
beginning of a long line of travesties in which 
Scarron burlesqued Paris, Amsterdam, society^ 
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etc., and by which he established firmly his repu- 
tation as the greatest French writer of burlesque. 
In England burlesque developed early, along a 
somewhat irregular line. Chaucer, for instance, 
in his Rime of Sir Thopaa, ridicules the long, 
dreary tales of the Middle Ages; Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle is a 
travesty on ultra-chivalric romances; Butler’s 
Eudihras contains burlesque motives; and still 
later The Rejected Addresses of the brothers 
Smith brought the English form of burlesque to 
a high level. In Spain Cervantes, with his 
immortal Don Quisoote, created a new type of 
burlesque, which was imitated in the next cen- 
tury by Le Sage in France with his diverting 
history of Gfil Bias. During the later history 
of literature there have been innumerable traves- 
ties, parodies, and burlesques of contemporary 
poems and authors, but, with the possible ex- 
ception of those by Thomas Hood, none of them 
are of importance. » 

The dramatic burlesque has* varied greatly in 
its form. Aristophanes uses it in his comedies ; 
Euripides and Plautus contain germs of itj the 
Italian dramatist Gozzi employs it most success- 
fully in his tragi-comedies ; and under Molifere 
burlesque per se reaches its highest dramatic 
excellence. The most noted of English bur- 
lesques on the stage are those of Planchd, brought 
out in London in the years following 1818; 
and a rich vein of travesty runs through many 
of the plays of W. S. Gilbert (q.v.). But in 
modem times burlesque has degenerated from 
comedy to farce, and from farce to a musical 
medley of travesty and vaudeville. Indeed, in 
France the “vaudeville’^ corresponds to the Eng- 
lish burlesque. Consult: ,Fl5gel, Cesohiohte des 
jBwrleshen (Leipzig, 1703) ; Morillot, Scarron et 
le genre burlesque ( 1888) ; “Burlesque Plays and 
Poems,’’ in Morley’s Xfnivenrsal Library, 
BUR'LINGAME, Anson (1820-70). An 
American politician and diplomatist. He was 
bom at Now Berlin^ N. Y., but removed with 
his father to Ohio in 1828 and to Michigan 10 
years later; He graduated at the University of 
Michigan in 1841 and at the Harvard Law School 
in 1846 and subsequently practiced law in Bos- 
ton. In 1852 he became a member of the State 
Senate and in the following year was sent to, the 
State Constitutional Convention. He was ap 
enthusiastic worker in the Free-Soil party; 
especially in the presidential campaign of 1848; 
and in 1854 joined the American patty and 
became one of its representatives in the Thirty- 
fourth Congress; Hia denunciation of Brooks’s 
assault upon Senator Sumner provoked a chaL 
lenge from Brooks, which he at once accepted, 
naming rifles as the weapons. Brooks did not 
fight. ' Burlingame was a Oongressman until 
1861, and in that year was sent as Minister to 
Austria, where the feeling against him, because 
he had favored Hungarian independence, led to 
a positive refusal to receive him as a diplomatic 
representative. He was then sent to China, 
where he remained as Minister until 1807, when, 
having completely gained the confidence of the 
Chinese government, he was appointed special 
Chinese envoy to the United States and various 
European Powers. In 1868 he negotiated with 
the United States government the ‘^Burlingame 
Treaty,” notable as marking the first aoceptanoe 
by China of the principles of international law, 
and os granting important reciprocal privileges 
to the two Powers. Subsequently he negotiated 
important treaties with Great Britain, Denmark, 
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Sweden, Holland, and Prussia, and in 1870 lie 
died in St. Petersburg while arranging the terms 
of a treaty with Russia. Consult Williams, Anr 
son Burlingame^ and. the First Chinese Mission 
to Foreign Powers (New York, 1912). 

BHRLIHG-AME, Edward Livermore (1848- 
). An American magazine editor, born in 
Boston, Mass. He was educated at Harvard 
and Heidelberg and became editorially connected 
with the Hlew York Tribune in 1871. From 
1872 to 1876 he was a member of the staff for 
the revision of Dana and Ripley’s American 
Gyclopcedia and in 1879 joined the editorial force 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons. In 1886 he became 
editor in chief of Scribner^ s Magassine. 

BHROLIHGTOH. See Bridlington. 

BURIiUraTOH. A city, railroad centre, 
and the county seat of Des Moines Co., Iowa, 
206 miles west-southwest of Chicago, 111., on the 
right bank of the Mississippi River, and on the 
Chicago, Burlington', and Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific, the Muscatine North 
and South, and the Toledo, Peoria, and Western 
railroads (Map; Iowa, F 4). Burlington, some- 
times called the “Orchard City,” occupies a 
natural amphitheatre, formed by the limestone 
bluffs that slope back from the river, and on 
which many of the residences are built. The 
river here is broad and deep and is spanned by 
a railroad bridge of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad. The city is connected by 
steamboat lines with important points on the 
Mississippi, and its river commerce is important. 
The industries include the manufacture of 
crackers, pearl buttons, wheels, desks furniture, 
agricultural implements, screens, boilers, mat- 
tresses, brooms, soap, flour, candy, burial 
caskets, baskets, boxes, Corliss engines, sleigh 
bells, novelties, etc.; and the quarrying of lime- 
stone, found in the vicinity. The extensive ma- 
chine and repair shops of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad are located here. 
Among the prominent features are tho opera 
house, courthouse, hospitals, public library, and 
Crapo Park, of 82 acres, situated in the southern 
part of the city and noted for its beauty. The 
city is governed by a mayor, elected for two 
years, and a city council, which has the |)ower 
of appointment to all city olficcs (tho commission 
plan). Burlington was named from tho city of 
Burlington, Vt., by its first settlers. A fur- 
trading post was established here as early as 
1820; the first dwellings were erected in 1838, 
tho town was laid out in 1834 and incorporat<*.d 
in 1837, and the city chartered in 1838. It was 
the capital of Iowa from 1837 to 1840. Pop.j, 
10 la, 24,324. 

BtrEXilNGTONT. A city and tho county seat 
of Colhjy Co., Kanfi., 60 miles south of Topeka, 
on the Atchison, Top(‘ka, and Santa Fe, and the 
Missouri, TCanaas, and Texas railroads, and on 
the Neosho River (Map; ICansaB, G 6). It is 
in an agricultural and stock-raising district 
and has flour mills and olovators, cigar, tile, 
carriage, and electric appliance factories. There 
is an abundant supply of natural gas. The city 
has a Carnegie library. Pop., 1890, 2230; 190(5, 
2418; 1010, 2180. 

BTIBUNGTOasr, A city and port of entry 
in Burlington Oo., N. J., on the Delaware River, 
18 miles north of Philadelphia, and on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (Map: New Jersey, 0 
3). Burlington has a public library, and is the 
scat of Ht. Mary’s Hall for girls (Proteatant 
Episcopal). There are nianttfactures of shoes. 


stoves, hollow ware, structural iron, silk, type- 
writer supplies, iron pipe, carriages and harness, 
and canned goods. Burlington is governed under 
a charter of 1851 (revised 1868), which provides 
for a mayor, elected every three years, and a 
municipal council. The city owns and operates 
its water works. Pop., 1890, 7264; 1900, 7392; 
1910, 8336. ^ ^ 

Burlington was settled in 1677 by London and 
Yorkshire Friends, and before receiving its pres- 
ent name was called first New Beverly and 
then Bridlington. After 1686, until Trenton was 
made the capital of New Jersey, the Legislature 
met alternately at Perth Aml)oy and Burling- 
ton. A city charter was granted by Governor 
Cosby in 1733, and in 1784 a new charter was 
issued. The city was fired upon by tho English 
and Hessians in 1776 and again in 1778, when 
much j)roperty was destroyed. Consult Wood- 
ward, History of Burlington and Mcrccr Counties 
(Philadelphia, 1883), and Stackhouse, Retrospect 
of Colonial Times in Burlington County (Moores- 
town, N. J., 1906) . 

BXTilLJNGTOKr. A city in Alamance Co., 
N. 0., 21 miles east of Greensboro, on the 
Southern Railroad (Map; North Carolina, Cl). 
It has important cotton interests and manufac- 
tures coffins, hosiery, overalls, and steel bridges. 
Burlington was settled in 1850 and was first 
incorporated in 1866. It is governt‘d by an 
amended charter of 1001, which provides for a 
mayor, ehKited biennially, and a unieanuTal 
council. The water works are the property of tho 
city. Pop., 1900, 3692; 1910, 4808. 

BtrRLINTGTORr. A city, port of entry, and 
the county seat of Chittenchm Oo,, Vt., 40 niih'S 
west by north of Montpelier, on the cast shore 
of Lake Champlain, at the head of tho New 
York State Bargo Canal and on the Rutland and 
Central Vermont railroads (Map; Vermont, A 
4). Burlington is on tdevated ground and is 
laid out in broad, well-shaded streets. Near tho 
public square in tho centre of the city are the 
courthouse, city hall, customhouse, and public 
library buildings. The University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College ((j.v.), foun<led 
in 1701, is finely situati'd, overlooking the city, 
and tho Billings Library, designed by H. H. 
Richardson, is the most notable of its buildings. 
Among other features are the FletcluT Frt ‘0 
Library, tho Strong 'Pheatre, the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, tho 
Mary Fletcher Hospital, Home for D<wtltuto 
Children, Howard Utdief Botdt^ty, Provid<mco 
Asylum, St. Patrick’s Academy, Bt* Mary's 
Academy, Bishop Hopkins Hall, Vermont Kpis- 
oopal Institute, and Battery and Colleger Parks, 
the latter containing a stattio of l^afayotte. 
Green Mount Cemetery overlooks the Winooski 
valley and contains tho grave of Ool, Kthan 
Allen with a monunnmt. An artificial brtiak* 
water forms a safe harbor, which is 
by steamship lines with leading ports on l.»aka 
Champlain, Burlington iH one of the largtmt 
lumber markets in the country, Hiis product 
being brought ])rinclpally from Ojinsda; ami 
there an; ext<»nsivo quarrii's of nmrhie, lime- 
stone, and other building stone in the. vieinity. 
Other important munufaeiiin^s, to wune extent 
promot(*d by the wiitw power furniHluMl by tint 
Winooski River, ineliul<i furnitun*, refrigt^ruiors, 
packing box<;«, brushes, patent nsMlitnues, 
and woolen g<HMls, paper, clothing, toys. etc. 
Under a revis 4 Hl chari.er of 196H the govt^rnment 
is ve«t 4 *d in a WMiyor, biennially ele«*i«Ml; a city 
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council, of wliich the executive is a member; a 
board of aldermen of 12 members; and adminis- 
trative department commissioners, elected by the 
council. The water works and electric light 
plant are owned and operated by the munici- 
pality. Pop,, 1900, 18,640; 1910, 20,468. Bur- 
lington was chartered in 1763, but it was not 
regularly organized as a town until 1797. It 
was chartered as a city in 1865. Consult Ter- 
mont Historical Gassetteer, vol. i (4 vols., Bur- 
lington, 1807-82) ; Hew England Magazine, vol. 
xi (2d series) ; Possons, Burlington, Tt., as a 
Manufacturing, Business, and Commercial Centre 
(Glens Falls, N, Y., 1890) ; Allen, Atout Bur- 
lington, Vermont (Burlington, Vt., 1905). 

BTJKLI!N‘GTO!N'. A city in Racine Co., Wis., 
35 miles south by west of Milwaukee, on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, and the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie rail- 
roads (Map: Wisconsin, E 6). It has a brewery, 
brass, and brick and tile works, and manufac- 
tures condensed milk, baskets, veneer, and horse 
blankets. The city is in a rich dairying region 
and owns its water works. Pop., 1900, 2586; 
1910, 3212. Consult Wood, Burlington: its 
Early History, Qroioth, and Progress (Burling- 
ton, 1908). 

BUBLINGTON’ ARCADE, The. A paved 
and roofed passage, raised a few steps above the 
street, running between Piccadilly and Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, On each side are small, 
open-fronted shops, where minor wares of all 
sorts can be purcliased. 

BtJRIilE'GTON HOUSE. An old mansion 
.in Piccadilly, London, between Old Bond and 
Sackville streets, built for Richard, Lord Bur- 
lington, in 1695-1743. It was a meeting place 
of eightecmth-century notables and is still a 
literary and scientiho centre. It was purchased 
by the British government in 1854. On part of 
the old garden stands the new Burlington 
House, finished in 1872, the home of the Royal, 
Geological, and Antiquarian Societies and other 
learned bodies. 

BURLIHGTOH LIiyCESTOHE, A lime- 
stone of Carboniferous age and a valuable ma- 
terial for building, found in abundance near 
Burlington, Iowa, and elsewhere in the Missis- 
sippi valley. It is divisible into two members, 
the upper one bc*ing nearly pure carbonate of 
lime, the lower one containing magnesia. This 
formation is peculiar for the abundance of 
fossils found in it, especially of Crinoidca and 
corals. 

BURLOS, bl5^>rOi6s (from the cape BruUus), 
A lagoon in the Nile delta, Egypt, beginning 
about 5 miles east of Bosotta. It is 38 miles 
long 14 miles wide, and is separated by a 
narrow, sandy strip of land from the Mediter- 
ranean, with which it communicates through a 
narrow channel. It is rich in fish. 

BUR^lMtA (corrupted from Mrumurd, Myom- 
ma, Barma, Bamu, probably connected with the 
introduction of Brahmanism) . The largest and 
easternmost province of British India. It com- 
prises the hinterland of that portion of the 
Bay of Ben^l which extends from the Chitta- 
gong District in Bengal to the Isthmus of Kra 
in the Malay Peninsula, and it extends north- 
ward and eastward from the sea to the borders, 
of Assam, Tibet, China, and Siam. It is in- 
cluded within the parallels of 10® and 28® N., 
and the meridians 02® and 101® E. The province 
is not entirely und(‘r effective British adminis- 
tration. NTorth of the Upper Chindwin and 


Myitlcyina districts is a large tract of unexplor^ 
country about the headwaters of the Chindwin 
and Irrawaddy rivers in which no direct^ ad- 
ministrative control is at present exercised. 
Nearer the heart of the province, between the 
Chin Hills, the Pakokku Hill Tracts, and the 
District of Northern Arakan is a smaller area 
to which no effective administration has been 
extended. It is estimated that about 31,000 
square miles are unadministered. Burma has 
an area of 230,830 square miles, of which 164,- 
411 square miles are regularly administered, the 
remainder consisting of specially administered 
territories. It is divided for administrative 
purposes into Upper and Lower Burma. Lower 
Burma occupies the narrow strip of coast south 
of about lat. 22®, and Upper Burma occupies the 
remainder of the country extending inland as 
far north as lat. 28® 30'. Lower Burma com- 
prises the former Kingdom of Arakan (q.v.) in 
the north and Tenasserim (q.v.) in the south 
(both acquired by the British at the close of 
the first Burmese War in 1826), and between 
these two the territory of the old Kingdom of 
Pegu (q.v.), acquired by the British at the close 
of the second Burmese War in 1852. Upper 
Burma corresponds to the Kingdom of Burma 
as it existed at the time of the British conquest 
in 1885. Burma is traversed by a series of 
mountain ranges lying nearly north and south, 
while in the intervening valleys flow the waters of 
the two great rivers, the Irrawaddy and the Sal- 
win, with many largo branches, and also several 
smaller rivers reaching the coast. Thus the 
surface consists of many mountain ranges alter- 
nating closely with valleys, most of which are 
narrow, the valley of the Irrawaddy being by 
far the broadest and most important economi- 
cally. 

. Burma can be divided into four natural divi- 
sions: 1, the Central Basin or the upper portion 
of the main central valley containing the Chind- 
win, Sittang, and Irrawaddy rivers. This 
elongated stretch of undulating country is the 
cradle of the Burmese race and coincides roughly 
with the historic Burmese Kingdom. 2. The 
Deltaic Plains, or tho region nearer the sea 
where the valley broadens out and the rivers 
branch into intersecting creeks flowing through 
alluvial plains. This area is approximately 
coterminous with the ancient Kingdom of the 
Talaings. 3. The Northern Hills District, or the 
area of divergence of the Burmese mountain 
ranges from the main Himalayas. 4. The Coast 
Ranges area, which is separated into an east 
and west section by the interposition of the 
delta of the IrrawadLdy. 

The mountains on the northern boundary, 
separating Burma from Tibet, reach a height 
of 15,000 feet. The ranges which traverse the 
country in general diminish in height south- 
ward, ranging from 8000 to 10,000 met in the 
north to 6000 to 8000 feet in tho latitude of 
Mandalay) and to 4000 to 6000 feet between 
the parallels of 18® and 20®. The Irrawaddy 
and Salwin rivers rise in Tibet and are largo 
streams at their entrance into Burma. The 
upper part of the valley of the Irrawaddy is 
narrow, as are the valleys of its upper tribu- 
taries, Indeed, above Bhamo, at the mouth of 
the Taping, the main river flows in a mountain 
gorge, and immediately below this point, in 
cutting through a mountain range, it flows in a 
narrow cafion. A few miles above Mandalay 
it enters a broad plain, through which it passes; 
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100 miles below Mandalay it is joined by the 
Chindwin, its largest branch. Its delta is very 
extensive, being nearly 200 miles in length, with 
an area of 18,000 square miles. These delta 
lands are extremely fertile, and densely popu- 
lated. Eice is extensively cultivated throughout 
their extent. The mean discharge of the river 
at its mouth is estimated at 480,000 cubic feet 
per second, or about the same as that of the 
Ganges. It is subject to great floods in the 
rainy season, the flow at this time being often 
18 times as great as at low water. It is 
navigable for large river steamers as far as 
Mandalay and for smaller craft some distance 
above Bhamo, 

The Salwin is second only to the Irrawaddy 
in volume. This river throughout its course in 
Burma flows in a narrow valley, hemmed in by 
mountains and affording little level land for 
cultivation. It is navigable for only a short 
distance, owing to frequent rapids. The Sittang 
heads south of Mandalay and flows in a broad 
valley between the Irrawaddy and the Salwin. 
There are hundreds of minor streams in this 
well -watered country, but as they partake of 
the nature of mountain torrents, or are fed 
by them, they are useless for navigation, at least 
during the dry season. After the rainy season 
has begun the larger rivers are crowded with 
the native boats, for the waterways are the 
highways of the country. Even before the rain 
sets in the great rivers begin to swell, owing to 
the melting of the Himalayan snows. Towards 
the beginning of July the rivers and their tribu- 
taries usually rise 10 to 20 feet, submerging 
their banks and flooding the low lands. In 
many places, where in dry weather a cart track 
is found, there is during the wet season a crook 
navigable by heavily laden boats. The whole 
aspect of the country and the mode of life are 
thus changed with the alternations from dry to 
wet seasons. The villages of the delta are 
accessible by water, and it is at this season 
that the heavy traffic of the country is carried 
on. At Mandalay, where the Irrawaddy is al^out 
2 miles wicU*, tlu*! water rises 30 feet, and in the 
Salwin there is a rise of 60 foot. These high- 
water levels are maintained with some fluctua- 
tions till September. 

Climate. The climate of Burma ranges ftom 
that of the eastern Himalayas on the north to 
that of the tropical oceanic rt'gions on tho 
south, most of the country being in the torrid 
zone. the monsoons have a powerful effect 
upon the climate; in winter they blow from the 
north and northeast off the land and produce 
the dry season, and in suinnuT they blow from 
the south and southwest off the ri<*a, <*.juiHing a 
heavy rainfall on the coast, and, moving up the 
riVer valleys, they carry a lu*avy precipitation 
far inland. The rainfall on iht'. coast ranges 
from 120 to 160 inches and is mheh greater than 
this in Home Hpc'cflal localities. Ih the intcrio;^ 
it is diHtribut(‘d i rr(‘gularly, being affected by 
the local t()f>()graj)liy, but it is almost OVoty- 
where ample in amount and in many placcH ex- 
ci'Hsive, ranging from 40 to 160 inches. Tlie 
tcnnixTatun^ cliaiigfH with the latitude, and alti- 
tudt‘. and proximity to the sea and with the 
direction of the niouHixms. The coast tempera- 
tures are v(»ry constant, ranging from BO® to 
PO®. Tn the interior the contrast is greater, 
the t<‘mperature ranging from 50® or 00® in 
wint(‘r to 80® or 00® in summ<T, while at con- 
siderable altitudes, in the north, the country in 


subject to frosts in the cold season. The great 
fertility of the soil in Burma is further increased 
in the lowlands by the fertilizing overflows of 
the rivers. 

Flora. All the land not under cultivation is 
clothed with dense tropical forests, containing 
many fine dye and cabinet woods; and in the 
northern part of the country there is a great 
deal of teak, one of the most important exports. 
This wood has a peculiar odor, due to the pres- 
ence of an oil which repels insects and protects 
it from decay. The oil tree, yielding gallons of 
oil every season, is found at the headwaters af 
the Salwin. Ironwood, which grows in among 
the bamboo, is abundant and widely utilized. 
Below the upper forests are the sandstone and 
latcrite, on which the forests are open and 
stunted. Other trees are the palm, coconut, 
betel, and palmyra. Breaking the evergreen 
monotony of the riverside is the nipa palm, 
with immense fronds somewhat like the coco- 
nut. The rubber industry is still in its infane.y, 
as hardly 12 plantations were operated in 1012. 
Many owners have their land in various stages 
of clearing and planting, however, as consider- 
able land is available for this industry in the 
districts of M(‘rgui, Amherst, Ilauthawaddy, 
and Toungoo. The bninhoo is universal and 
exceedingly useful* Planted in front of the 
houses are coconut and betel palms, giant bam- 
boo, tamarind, mango, and jack, useful for their 
fruit and shade. The screw pine, castor-oil 
plant, crotons, begonias, cahulimns, balsams, are 
cultivated in many places. Other fruits are 
limes, citrons, jujube, guava, ciishew, custard- 
apple, orange, maugostcen, and durian, the lat- 
ter being highly prized. The plantain and 
banana are the leading fruits of Burma; pine- 
apples and many garden vegetables also abound. 

Fauna. Elephants, rbinocerost^s, tigers, leop- 
ards, four species of door, buffaloes, oxm, and 
goats, bears, tapirs, boars, wildcats, monkeys, 
gibbons, and crocodiles furnish game for the 
hunter. The Asiatic elephant attains a larger 
size here than elsewhere. 

Burma is, in fact, the land of elephants; they 
are not only still ]>U'ntifnl in the wild state, hut 
are ust‘d to a largo extent as draught nninialH. 
The ox, horse, and buffalo also serve the pur- 
poses of lalxir, and especially among theso the 
buffalo, which is a valuable draught animal itt 
ibe muddy regions. Peacocks (the natioiml em- 
blem), silver pheasants, and jungle fowl of vari- 
ous sorts abound, as do also many other birds 
that are hunted for sport and fwxl. lUts are 
almost a plague in the north provinexyrt. 

Mineral Besources. Burma Js boHoved to bo 
wry rich in mineral rm>ur<^eH, thougli little be- 
ybttd a rough survey has been mailo, and most of 
tlie gold and silver used is Imported fnun China, 
India, and Europe. Borne of the rivers contain 
gold in the sana, which Is waslunl out by tho 
native's. Bilver, copper, Iciul, iron, antimony, 
bismuth, and tin arc also min(»<l, but not as yet 
in laiTTt^ quantities. Largt* qtiantities of wol- 
fram have hem found in the Tavoy District 
Kitrat^H, salt, linieHlonc, and ainlM»r, aerpeniino, 
Coal in abtmdanee, and p<*troleum are found. 
The oil fields of Burma produce practically tho 
vbole output of petroleum In Intlia. Their 
j^carly output exceeds 230,000,000 gallons. Tllo 
chic'f mineral wealth thus far developed has 
come from the mines of jade, ruby, atul sap- 
phirts which arc dis4»ovenHl in tlie sund and 
gravel of Upi»or Burma. Mining is still in its 
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xudimentary stages, but in recent years modem 
machinery has been introduced, and the amount 
of metal obtained from the ore, and the size of 
the slabs of the more valuable kinds of stone, 
are much larger than formerly. The principal 
source of income is derived from smelting by 
modem methods the refuse slag left by previous 
native 'workers. The finest variety of white 
marble found near Mandalay is much used in 
the Buddhist sculptures and in the decoration 
of temples. 

Agriculture and Other Industries. Like 
most Indian provinces, Burma is chiefly agricul- 
tural, about two-thirds of the population being 
supported by the produce of the soil. The pre- 
vailing system of tenure is the rdydtwdri, i.e., 
the farmer leasing his land directly from the 
state and being assessed a tax in proportion to 
the area cultivated. The main agricultural 
roduct is rice, grown chiefly in the lowlands. 

^ he area under rice is increasing; in 1903-04 
it was 14,540 square miles; rice covers about 
three-fourths of the cropped area in the whole 
of Burma, and in Lower Burma it forms more 
than eleven-twelfths of the total. The following 
figures are for Lower Burma and Upper Burma, 
respectively, in the year 1911-12: area, 54,994,- 
247 and 6.3,804,896 acres; net area cropped, 
8,719,787 and 4,620,129; under rice, 7,936,548 
and 1,967,713; total food grains and pulses, 
7,987,104 and 3,454,588 (including 484,905 acres 
great millet and 318,433 spiked millet in Upper 
Burma); oilseeds, 67,963 and 1,150,373; con- 
diments and spices, 21,600 and 63,823; cotton, 
20,190 atid 171,979; tobacco; 69,228 and 29,670; 
orchard and garden, 402,928 and 34,360. The 
methods of cultivation are primitive. As the 
relimon of the natives forbids meat esttin^, 
cattle are reared almost exclusively for draught 
purposes; but the use of milk and butter is 
beginning to be recognized. Burma has few 
large manufacturing establishments. The weav- 
ing of silk in Lower Burma and of cotton in 
Upper Burma is almost universal. Pottery is 
also produced extensively in both parts of the 
country. There are many skillful workers in 
gold, iron, and wood, and the native products 
have high artistic valuer 
I Cbmmerce and Transportation, The com^ 
merce of Burma has developed alon^ with agri- 
culture, and as the largest product is rice, it is 
also the chief article of export, usually consti- 
tuting about 80 per cent of the total exports^ 
The foreign tr^e is wholly controlled by for- 
eigners, mostly English and Chinese, while the 
internal trade is in the hands of the natives. 
Usury prevails to a great extent, the rate of 
interest ranging from 1 to 6 per cent per month. 
The value of the sea-borne trade in merchandise 
(excluding government imports and exports) in- 
creased from £3,970,310 imports and £10,334,793 
exports in the fiscal year 1903 to £7,788,669 im- 
ports and £16,935,308 exports in 1912. Besides 
rice, the exports include teak, cutch, petroleum, 
hides, rubber, cotton, and precious stones. The 
imports embrace cotton, wool, and silk goods, 
raw silks, metals and m^al products, and salted 
fish. The foreign trade is with Great Britain 
and its colonies and to some extent with Amer- 
ica. The registered trade of Burma proper by 
land increased from £1,129,728 imports and 
£933,944 exports in the fiscal year 1903 to £2,- 
176,237 imports and £2,142,490 exports in 1912, 
This trade is mostly with China and the Shan 
States. Itangoon is the chief commercial centre 


of the province; its imports in 1912 amounted to 
£7,623,787, and exports £13,666,108. 

Under British rule new systems of roads and 
bridges have been introduced, three navigable 
canals dug, the Irrawaddy embanked and fur- 
nished with a large fleet of steamers, thie chief 
cities fortified in modern style, and hospitals, 
courthouses, and churches built in many places. 
The princip^ railway traverses the greater part 
of the province in a generally north and south 
direction, from Bangoon 624 miles to Myitkyina, 
a town on the Irrawaddy and the headquarters 
of the most northerly district of Upper Burma. 
The line was begun at Rangoon in 1881 ; com- 
munication with Mandalay was opened in 1889 
and with Myitkyina in 1899. The southern sec- 
tion is east and the northern section west of 
the Irrawaddy, connecting by a steam ferry at 
Sagaing, a few miles below Mandalay. The 
southern section has two branches: the first, 
from Thazi (on the main line about 80 miles 
south of Mandalay) northwest to Myingyan on 
the Irrawaddy; the second, from Myohaung (a 
junction just beyond the southern limits of 
Mandalay and across the Irrawaddy from Saga- 
ing) northeast 180 miles into the northern 
Shan States as far as Lashio, A remarkable 
feature of the latter line is the steel "Tiaduct, 
1620 feet long and at its highest point 325 feet 
above ground, which spans the Gokteik gorge. 
The northern section of the main line has also 
two branches: one, from Sagaing west 73 miles 
to the Chindwin River at Monywa and Alon; 
the other, from Naba 15 miles southeast to 
ISAtha on the Irrawaddy. Another railway, the 
oldest in Burma, having been completed in 
1877, extends from Rangoon northwest to Rrome 
m the Irrawaddy. There is a branch line, com- 
pleted in 1903, from Letpadan southwest to the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy opposite Henzada 
(where the river is crossed by a steam ferry) 
and therice to (115 miles ) . From Hen- 

zada a line extends north 66 miles to HyaAgim 
The rail connection of Rangoon with Moulmeia 
(about 120 miles) has been undertakcui The 
total length of line, open in 1891 was 609 miles; 
in 1905, 1340; in 1912, 1529. The lines are of 
metre gauge and are operated by the Burma 
Railways Company, 

Govemmenh Burma, before it came under 
idle rule of Great Britain, was a despotic mon- 
archy, though the king, or “Lord of the White 
Elephant,” was assisted' by a high council of 
four ministers of state, who gave orders to the 
governors of provinces. The Hindu Code of 
Manu, translated into Burmese, served as a body 
of laws; decrees were often issued by the king; 
but custom played the most important part in 
the legal system. The insignia of royalty were 
the white elephant and white umbrella. There 
was no hereditary nobility, but rank was con- 
ferred by office, and its various degrees were in- 
dicated by the different shades of garment, fur- 
niture, or utensils, and especially by the color 
of umbrellas. The extortion of officials fre- 
quently drove the viUa^rs to assassination; 
■flie common term for "the people” was "the 
poor,’' and the popular category of the five 
enemies were Eire, Water, Robbers, Rulers, 
and Ill-wisheta. The governors and deputies 
who acted as judges heard oases in an open shed 
in a public plswje, but every cause was presented 
in the first instence at the official’s house, to 
which none could come empty-handed. The vil- 
lage elders oonstituted the ultimate tribunal of 
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government, and they were consulted by the 
officers on all matters affecting the people. 
British Burma became a chief commissionership 
of British India in 1862 and a lieutenant gov- 
ernorsliip in 1897. The lieutenant governor is 
assisted by a legislative council at Rangoon. In 
addition to the eight divisions are the specially 
administered territories of the Northern Shan 
States, Southern Shan States, Pakokku Hill 
Tracts, and Chin Hills; also, to the north of 
Upper Burma, the Kacbin Tracts. In each of 
the eight divisions is a commissioner, who is the 
chief judicial and executive officer. Each divi- 
sion is again subdivided into districts, town- 
ships, and village communities, in which Bur- 
man magistrates preside. The headmen of the 
village still retain local police and revenue 
powers, and each village has its judicial com- 
missioner and recorder. The police force is 
made up of natives and Indians, under the coni- 
mand of European officers. There are 37 dis- 
tricts in Burma proper, about 500 magistrates 
under salary, and 125 native honorary magis- 
trates. The chief revenue sources are the tax 
on land (amounting to over 40 per cent of the 
total), the poll tax (4 rupees per head), cus- 
toms, forests, opium and salt monopolies, and 
the income tax. In 1910-11 the revenues and ex- 
penditures of Burma were Rs. 8, 78, 03, 378 and 
Rs. 5, 46, 71, 398, respectively. 

The largest cities arc Rangoon and Mandalay, 
with 293,316 and 138,299 inhabitants, respec- 
tively, in 1011. 

Population. In 1901 the inhabitants of 
Burma, mostly native, numbered 10,400,624, the 
increase being over 20 per cent since 1801 ; the 
population in 1911 was 12,116,217, showing an 
increase of 1,624,503 in the last decade. Of 
the total in 1011, 420,777 were Mohammedans. 
Tlio original Burman tribes are believed to 
have descended southward from Tibet not 
mueh bc‘fore 600 it.C. The trib.o of Mramraa, 
or Burma, setthid on the northern Irrawaddy, 
where tln^y came into contact with the Niiu- 
Klimer race. Haddon (Jtacos of Man, 1909, 
p. 68) thinks that the original population of 
Burma may be represented by the primitive 
Selling of the Mergui Archipelago, whom ho con- 
siders Indonesian with a proto-Malay mixture. 
The Burmans are Mongoloid, with a suggestion 
of the Aiyan, with Hat faces and broad skulls, 
black hair, rich brown skin, and brilliant black 
eyes. They are usually well-formwl, medium- 
statured, thickset, the nu*n being fond of ath- 
letics. Tliey wear a simple dress, consisting of 
paso and tamoin, the former for men, 10 yards 
long and a half yard wide, which is Jiitched 
round the loins and disposed in various ways 
over the body, making a dress without buttons 
or strings, but with pockets and infinite capaci- 
ties. Tlio woman's garment, only 4^4 feet long, 
is of cotton, silk, or calico. The white cotton 
coat is common to both sexes. The old costume 
seems now to be giving way to a new tartan-liko 
dress ot gar men i, about 0 or 10 foot long. On 
their hemls they usually wear a knot of their 
own hair or bright-ilgured silk kerchiefs. Th^ 
are very fond of personal decorations, and the 
native jewelers are export at gold and silver 
work* The smoking of tobacco and the chewing 
of betel ntit arc almost universal. The houses, 
usually Hot on piles, on account of river floods, 
are nwKle of bamboo, laid on timber framework, 
and e(>ver(‘tl with the. leaves of the palm, or by 
other KUitablc vegetable kaf and fibre. The Bur- 


mese are fairly industrious, but the women excel 
the men in variety of domestic employments. 
They are temperate and hearty, but not fond of 
continued labor. The number of f(*stivals is 
very great, and they are enthusiastically kept 
and enjoyed by the people at largo. Among the 
amusements may be mentioned boxing inatclies, 
pony, bullock, and boat races, cocktighting, 
“splitting the coconut," chess, dominoes, and 
various sorts of juggling, snake charming, etc. 
The Burman is excessively fond of pageants and 
frolics. In theatrical ropresentatioiis, as a rubs 
the hero and heroine are prince and prine(‘ss, 
the countryman is a j(‘stcr or clown, and the 
king’s officers are courtiers or executionoi’s. 
The king is consistently idealized,^ while his 
deputies are travestied. The ballet is ven’y gay 
and animated, the dancers dres-sing in superb 
costumes. The entertainment often lasts sev- 
eral days or niglits in suceession, and it may 
consist \)f (lialogu(‘s, music, and interlu<U's of 
dancing and posturing. 

Other races besides the Burmans proper dw<dl 
within the limits of Burma; the 8hans inha)>it 
the eastern highlands, where they hav(^ stnui- 
independent states, and the Kaehins the north- 
ern. The Karens, in many respoets an interest- 
ing people, are the most important hill race 
of the country and best exemplify the mode of 
life of the aboriginal tribes, who hav(^ been kept 
out of the plain lands by the more i)owcrftil 
Burmans. Those living in the mountains 
tween Burma and Siam g<‘t their living by 
making forest clearings, on which they raise 
one crop, removing to anotlier site every season. 
Those settled in the lowlands are more civiliy.e<l 
and speak and dress like Burmans. Noted for 
their hospitality, truthfulness, chastity, and 
spirit of equality, thi‘y are nevertlu‘l(‘SH given 
to drunkenness and to supcTstition. I'luy are 
shortiT and stouter than the Burmans and of 
much fairer (*oin}>l(’xion. They employ <‘l<»phan^ 
and are goo<l liuni.<'rs, and do not marry until 
reaching mature life. 

The language of the Burnmse btdongs io^ the 
same group as the sp<‘(H*h of the Annairw^w, Siam- 
ese, and others speaking the HO-call<‘d monosyl- 
labic tongues. Th(^ alplmhet stHuns to be a 
rounded form of PfllL The forms of speetdi tend 
to preserve relative ideas in the same cate- 
gories as the ierins «*\pn‘ssing the ideas. The 
root remains unaU^'red; thus, inHt<‘ad of our 
herb, shrub, tree, the Burman Hpt*nks of grain 
plants, creeper plants, timber plants. Wrlti<m 
Burmese literature go<‘s ba(*k for over «00 ytHirs, 
and it is «‘V(*rywlu're colored by Hindu Intluences. 

The Burmese arc th(^ nra<»tltwil 
Buddhists of the world, their religion beittj< of 
the Southern (Oeylom'si*) or purer variety, 
which most closoly apprt)ximnt*‘s tiu' original 
form taiiglit by (lautaiua. Even the Hlamew^ 
are lax in eompnrison to the Burmim*. Burma^ 
isolaM geographically betwccm th(‘ mmintiUns 
and the ocean, has r(unaim‘<l. since tlu^ tifth 
century, thoroughly intbm*d with Buddhism. It 
has been tludr great tt*aelu*r ami civilizer, stim- 
ulating the growth of a hdklore and a mitioiml 
Hterature. It has preveni^sl castc' Hn<l has *mv* 
ered the setthxl pari of the country with tem- 
ples, shrines, anti monaHt<*ries, the latt<T h<*i ng 
well organized. Tlu^oretically <wery Imy in the 
country, while at the t<‘mph^ sidund, bm)men a 
monk, though )m is not bound by vows to re- 
main. Tolerant and fri‘<‘ from fanatieisnu as 
wen as from blood ft‘uds, the Ihinnans show the 
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blessings of the gentle teachings of the purer 
Buddhism, In sacred edifices the country is very 
rich; the tope, dagoba, or shrine is a solid mass 
of brickwork, shaped like a bell and crowned 
by an umbrella-like open ironwork. The tem- 
ples contain many images of the Enlightened 
One, or Gautama, the Buddha of history; and 
the people never tire of plastering these images 
oyer with gold leaf. The temples bristle on the 
sides and top with pointed projections which 
are usually gilded. The most famous temple 
in the country is in Pagan, a city founded 
100 A.D. It flourished about 1000 a.d. and later 
fell into decay, its ruins covering nearly 8 
square miles. A tremendous expense was in- 
curred in temple building. At every shrine 
great bells are hung by metal clasps of rich 
design. At Min^m, near Mandalay, the bell, 
cast in 1790, weighs 88 tons. It is 17 feet in 
diameter, and the metal is 18 inches thick. The 
monastery buildings have roofs of several di- 
minishing stages, elaborately adorned, but the 
special feature of Burman architecture is the 
ointed arch, used not only for doors and win- 
ows, but also in the vaulted coverings of pas- 
sages. The ancient temples of Pagan consisted 
almost entirely of brick corridors, one within 
the other, with vaulted tent roofs, of masonry 
springing from the outer or lower walTto the 
inner or higher. Among the non-Buddhist tribes, 
spirit, nature, or demon worship prevails, in 
more or less degrading form. 

For recent anthropological and ethnol^ical 
information on the Burmans, consult: Kelly, 
Burma (1908); O’Connor, Mandalay and Other 
Cities of the Past in Burma (1907); Phayre, 
History of Burma (1884); San Germano, The 
Burmese Empire a Hundred Years Ago (ed. 
Jardine, 1893) ; also the British Gazetteer of 
Burma and the publications of the Indian 
Census. 

History. The early history of Burma is 
mythical and obscure. As is the case with many 
other peoples,, the legendary accounts, preserved 
in old chronicles of the country, seem to point 
to an early immigration of the dominant race. 
It is supposed that the ancestors of the modern 
Burmese. came from the Indian Highlands, on 
the northwest, at a period from 2000 to 2500 
years ago; entered the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
the great river highway along which the whole 
histonr of Burma has been enacted; conquered 
the Mongoloid peoples then inhabiting the coun- 
try, and gradually built up a new state. Ta- 
goung, on the Upper Irrawaddy, the rujns of 
which still remain, is reputed to have been 
founded about 800 B.o. , 

In the eleventh century A.n. Pa^n, in central 
Burma, was the scat of power; its kings con- 
solidated the country and conquered the land of 
Pegu on the south. The power of Pagan de- 
clined through the decadence of its rulers, re- 
ceived a fatal blow from the assault of the 
Mongols in the time of Kublai Khan, and came 
to an end in 1279. A Shan dynasty ruled for 
0)5 years. The fourteenth century saw the rise 
of the power of the rulers of Ava, the new centre 
of the kingdom, and the beginning of the long 
rivalry between Ava, the northern kingdom, 
and Pegu, in the south. The chronicles of the 
kings of Ava claim for them descent from early 
Buddhist rulers in India, even going back to 
Gautama himself. The power of Ava reached 
its .zenith in the fifteenth century, when the 
history of tlie country * becomes clearer through 
VoL. IV.— 13 


the accounts of Portuguese and other European 
traders, who entered the country and described 
its conditions. The supremacy passed tempo- 
rarily from the Burmans to a line of kings from 
the Shan tribes on the Siamese border; but to- 
W’^ard the close of the sixteenth century the 
southern Kingdom of Pegu became dominant 
oyer all Burma. The Peguan supremacy con- 
tinued until C.1761, but during the last century 
of this period there was a steady decline of the 
Burmese power. The French and English, mean- 
while, secured a foothold in the Irrawaddy delta. 
In 1754 Alaung Payd, or Alompra, the energetic 
warrior chief of a village of Ava, headed a rising, 
overthrew the dominion of Pegu, and reorganized 
the Burmese Empire. He founded Bangoon 
(1755), the commercial centre of Burma. Trou- 
bles began in his reign with the English East 
India Company, which had established a factory 
in Burmese territory. Alompra died in 1700 
during an invasion of Siam. The dipnasty which 
he founded degenerated rapidly through inter- 
marriage among its members. With one excep- 
tion, MindOn Min (1852-78), the successors of 
Alompra were bloodthirsty and tyrannical. Con- 
sult Nisbet, Burma under British Rule and Be- 
fore (2 vols., London, 1901). 

In 1795, in consequence of the violation of' 
British territory by a Burmese force in pursuit 
of certain rebels, troubles arose, which were, 
however, q^uieted for a time. Dilliculties over 
trading privileges followed, and frontier disputes 
occurred, culminating in 1824 in a collision be- ' 
tween armed forces of the East India govern- 
ment and of Burma, on the Assam frontier. 
War was declared, and British forces at once 
invaded Burma, i’he common error of British 
campaigns, that of despising an unknown foe, 
led to failures at the beginning, but ultimately 
the Burmese were pressed so hard that a treaty 
was made at Yandabo, Feb, 24, 1820, by which 
Burma renounced its claim on Assam and ceded 
to the British government Arakan and the coast 
of Tenasserim, including Martaban, east of the 
Salwin Kiver. Their defeat was a great blow 
to the national pride of the Burmese. King 
Tharawaddy, -who obtained the throne in 1837 
by the deposition of his brother, declared the 
Treaty of Yandabo void and treated English 
envoys with studied contempt until in 1840 
relations between the British and Burmese gov- 
ernments ceased altogether. The extreme devel- 
opment in Tharawaddy and his son, Pagan Min, 
ot the homicidal mania, which was the curse of 
the line of Alompra, led to a revolt which in 
1853 seated the brother of Pagan Min, MindOn 
Min, on the throne. At the same , time the in- 
tolerable treatment of English citizens had 
brought on the second war between Great Britain 
and Burma. lu the spring of 1852 a British 
force captured Martaban and Rangoon, and the 
Peguans took the part of the British against the 
Burmese. In January, 1863, Pe^ was pro- 
claimed a part of. the British Empir(‘, which 
thus obtained control of the Burmese coast and 
of the mouths of Burma’s three navigable rivers. 
MindOn Min proved to be a wise and just 
ruler. Diplomatic relations wore resumed in 
1867 between Burma and Great Britain, and a 
commercial treaty was made. Two years before, 
a superstition had caused the abandonment of 
the capital, Amaurapoora, for the new city 
Mandalay. MindOn Min died in 1878, the 
principal queen, having no sons, married one 
of her daughters, Supayah Lat, to Theebaw, one 
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of the youngest of the late king’s sons. The 
other princes were seissed and executed. Thee- 
haw, arrogant, cruel, and weak, was a tool of 
his sanguinary queen, who put all her rivals to 
death. The disorder resulting frona the tyranny 
of their rule affected British trade and led to 
new troubles with Great Britain; while an ef- 
fort was made to establish a favorable connec- 
tion with Trance. Trouble between the Bur- 
mese government and the Bombay-Burina Com- 
pany, which held a concession in the teak for- 
ests, presented an excuse for British interven- 
tion, which seemed necessary to prevent French 
influence from becoming paramount. The Brit- 
ish invaded Burma, and on Nov. 28, 1885, occu- 
pied Mandalay. The King and Queen were 
made captive and taken to Madras; all of Burma 
passed into British control, and in 1886 the an- 
nexation of Upper Burma to the dominions of 
the Queen-Empress Victoria was formally pro- 
claimed. For several years there was mucli law- 
lessness, chiefly in the form of brigandage by 
the daooitSj or robbers, but by 1806 the country 
was practically pacified. It is incorporated as a 
province of the Indian Empire under a lieuten- 
ant governor. An agretuuent was concluded with 
France on Jan. 15, 1806, making the- Mekong 
Kiver the boundary between the Shan States of 
Burma and French Indo-Ghina. Hiia boundary 
agreement gave France some territory east of 
the Upper Mekong, whicli, formerly Indonged 
to Burma. The , development of railroads in 
'Burma has now begun. The connection of 
Shanghai with India by way of the Upper 
Yangtsc valley and Upper Burma is claimed 
by some students of the far eastern situation 
to be essential to the maintenance of Great 
Britain’s position in the East, Four years 
later the Chinese boundary was determined upon 
and the demarcation of Burma’s territory comt 
ploted. In the twentieth century little has 
taken place in the country aside from the build* 
ing of railroads. The social and political un** 
rest which marked the rest of India during this 
period hu’g<‘ly ))as.sed over Burma, But progress 
in the province, if slow, has been steady.. In 
1913 steps were taken toward founding a Bur- 
mese university^ : 

. Bibliography. Spearman, the British-Burma 
OumeUeeTf compilccl by authority (Rangoon,' 
1880); ScUmiti5, ‘‘Birma, die * listliohsti^ Brovina 
des indischen Kius«'rr(‘iohH,” in JMiUvihm<iv.\h ilcr 
geographiftohm (U'HcJlmhaft (Vienna, 189S) } 
Mason, Burma: Uft rroplo and Produot4onkf 
notes on the fauna, flora, and rnim'rals, ote., re- 
written and enlarged by Theobald (fieriford, 
1882-83); Bird, Wmdrringtt in Burjnnh (lam- 
don, 18f)7) ; Ferrar, Burmah (London, 1898) ; 

IHoiuresgue Burma, ^ Pant and 
(London, 1897); The Bur^an, Bik Life 
and Notionn, (2d cd., London; 1896) ; Smeaton, 
The Logdl Karen* of Burma (r.rbndon, 1886); 
Phayre, Ifintory of Burma ’ (London, 18B8) ; 
31ar5n(T, 77m jS'f or;/ of Burma (London, 1901); 
A'ule, h'aj'ralivr, of the Misnion in /W (Loudon, 
1858) ; (h'ary, Burmah after the Oonqmni (1.4m- 
don, 1886); (,V(-onnor, 77/c hJatti (New 

York, 1996) ; Hall, A. Pv.oplv, at (London. 

1906); Kelly, Burma: Painird and Jhftvribrd 
(New York, 1906); Curtis, Kgppt, Burma, and 
British Malays (Olueago, 1905 ) ; Cnwthwail*?, 
The Paeifioaiion of Burma (London, 1912); 
Bautrenmr, Burma under Bnlink Rule (New 
York, 1913) ; White, A Pivil Bvmant in Burma 
(I^ondon, 1913). The writings of .\reliibald 
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Colquhoun deal with the railway and frontier 
problems affecting Burma. An account of 
missionary activity will be found in Wayland, 
Life of Adoniram Judson (Boston and London, 
1863); Ireland, The Province of Burma (New 
York, 1907). 

BURIVLANN*, boor'm^n, Pbteb, the Eijjee 
( 1668-1741). A Dutch classical scholar. He 
was bom in Utrecht and studied law at the uni- 
versities of Utrecht and Leyden, taking his 
degree as doctor of laws in 1688. After prac- 
ticing as an advocate for some years, he was 
appointed professor of history and rhetoric 
(1690) and later became professor of Greek in 
Utrecht. In 1715 he removed to the University 
of Leyden. His chief works are editions of Latin 
classics — Petronius, Velleius Paterculus, Quin- 
tilian, Valerius Flaecus, Pheedrus, Ovid, the 
PootfB Minores, Justin, Suetonius, Lucan, Horace, 
and Vergil. They are characterized less by criti- 
cal acumen than by learning jind fullness. He 
published also, besides minor works on Homan 
taxes and Roman antiquities in gimeral, ^ylloge 
Bpistolarum a Viris Illustrihus Bcriptunim, in 
5 vols., a work of permanent value for the his- 
tory of scholarship in the Netherlands. 

BUR-MARGCaOLU. A popular name of the 
widely distribxited genus Bideus, of the family 
Composite. This gen\is includes about 76 species 
of annual and p(‘r<'riiiial plants, among which, 
in America, are the weeds called “b<gg.»r-tieks,” 
"Spanish needles,” and "sticktights.” Home spe- 
cies have very showy flowern, one of the flnest 
in cultivation being the Bidous grandijlora, a 
native of South America. The name Bidnis 
is descriptive of the bidontato top of the soed- 
lik6 fruit (arhene), 

BURMEISTER, bMr'mIs-t6r, HwaKANW 
(1807-92) , A German naturalist, born in Htral- 
sund. He studied medicine and natural history 
at Halle, and in 1837 became professor of KO^ilogy 
there. In 1848 he 'was a deputy to tho Gcr- 
man National Asstwbly and afterward was a 
repn'Rcni alive in the Prussian First Chamber- 
In 1850 he traversed part of Brazil in the inter- 
est of science and visited other parts of South 
America a few years lat(‘r^ iKK^onung in 1861 di-^ 
rector of the National Musemm at Buenos Aires» 
where ho died. Ho published many olaborato 
works on zodlogy, among tliem Umdburh dor 
Bniomofogie (1832-55), Orundriss dvr Satur^ 
geeoMehts (1833; 10th 1868) ♦ Boolorrieoher 
Mandatlas (1835-43), OdHOhiehte der fdchdpftmg 
(1843; 7th cKi., 1867)> Bysivmttisahe Ueberniohi 
der Tirre BraMUms (1854-56), and PhysikuU 
^che Beshreihung der Argentmisohen Mepublih 
(1875).. 

BURMBISO^ER, RrOHABD (1869- ). A 

Oenuan-Attiericau pianist and comp(>sar> bom in 
Hnbiburg, He studied under Liszt in 1881-84, 
made concert tours through lOuropi* in 1883 -85^ 
ami from 1885 to 1897 wjis the IhskI of the piano 
department of the INnduuly InsiituLt in Balti- 
more. From I8i)7 to 1899 bs was direei.or of 
the Hcharwi'uka (^tnserv;it»»rv of New Vork 
City. In 1903 ho IsM-ame lu'iul of tin* piunci tlo- 
pn rtment of the Uoyal (’«tu«*rvatory at Dresden. 
Hinoo 1907 bo has In^on living in Ik^rlin. Among 
bis compositions tin*. la*st known in a eonoerto 
in D m. for piano and orchestra. Ho also ar- 
ranged for orclus^ira a numlH^r of tb« piano com- 
positions of Liszt and reorehesirated C.’liopin’s 
piano cone<nr((> in K minor. 

BURUCESE (hUr-uifa' or -m5s') WABB (first 
imported from Burma). * Hmall eiips and other 
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vessels, made of strips of bamboo woven like 
fine basketwork, with the interstices filled with 
paste made of wood oil and fine powders. When 
siiMciently hardened, the surface is smoothed 
with pumice stone and water. 

BITBrllAiESTEB, boor'me-stSr, Wiixy (1869- 
). A German violinist, born in Hamburg. 
He was a pupil of his father, and from 1882-85 
of Joachim. For a year (1890) he was con- 
nected with the Conservatory at Sondershausen. 
He is regarded as among the greatest living vio- 
linists. He edited a series of classic masterpieces 
for the violin. 

BTTB'K'ABY, Fbeuebick Gtjstavus (1842-85). 
An English traveler and soldier. He was bom' 
in Bedford, England, and was educated at Har- 
row ahd in Germany. ' Early in his life he dis- 
played his fondness for adventure. He entered 
. the army in 1869 and by 1881 had command of 
his regiment, but he Spent much of his time in 
travel, going first to Central and. South Amer- 
ica.' He was military correspondent for the Lon- 
difi Times with Don Carlos in Spain and was 
sent t6 join Gordon in the Sudan. In 1876 he 
undertook his famous ride to Khiva, making his 
way, unaided and alone, to the heart of Asia, not- 
withstanding the Oriental laws and the efforts 
of the Russians to intercept him. In 1876-77 he 
rode on horseback through Asia Minor and from 
Scutari to Batum. In 1880 he contested unsuc- 
cessfully, in the Conservative interest, the Bir- 
mingltiam seat in Parliament. He took part in 
the Egyptian campaign, and was killed in an 
engagement with the Mahdi^s troops in January, 
1885- Two of his books, in which he describes 
hi^ exploits, had large sales t A Ride to Khiva 
(1876) And Oih Horsehddh through Asia Minor 
(1877):' They are marked by strong' anti-Rus- 
siain sentiments. Consult Mannas Life op Burnaby 
(Iiohdon,'1882), and Wrightj ThO Life of Colonel 
Fr^d Butnaby (London, 1908 ^ ' 

BUBNAWiy, Sib* EbAitois ‘OowxEy (1836- 
‘ Ah Eh|?liSh' writer; He was educated at 

Eton and Cambridge and was called to the bar 
in 1861. His success as a writer of burlesque 
led him to adopt literature as a profession. He 
produced a great number of dramatic pieces, 
among which Icoion and the burlesque' of Jer- 
reld’s Black-Eyed Susan h«'ul remarkable runs. 
He became one of the leading contributors to 
Punch, in 1880 succeeded Tom Taylor as its 
editor, and held that position until 1006, when he 
retired. From its pages ho collected scwc^ral vol- 
umes, including Happy Thoughts (1870), More 
Happy Thoughts (1871), Happy Thought Hall 
( 1872 ) , Quite at Homo ( 1 890) , Records and Rem- 
iniscences (1904). He became editor of the 
Catholic Who^s Who and the CathoUo Year Book 
in 1912. 

BXJRNE-JONES, SiB EnwABD Coley, Babt. 
(1833-98). An English painter. He was bom 
in Birmingham, Aug. 28, 1833. Intended for the 
Churchy he entered Exfeter College, Oxford, on 
the same day as his lifelong friend, William 
Morris. Tlieir common devotion to art led them 
to the study of Buskin, the works of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and finally, , during Easter, 1856, to 
their removal from Oxford to London. There 
they studied under the inspiring direction of 
Rossetti, lived and worked together until MorrisA 
marriage in 1859. Burne-Jones's first visit to 
ItaW occurred in 1869, his marriage to Geor^ana 
McDonald in 1860. The young couple visited 
Italy with John Ruskin in 1862 and in 1866 
moved from London to ‘TChe Grange,” Fulham, 


the former home of the poet Richardson. Burne- 
Jones's earliest works, of which the drawings of 
Sidonia von Bork and Clara von Bork (1860) 
are good examples, are remarkably effective, re- 
flecting the influence of Rossetti. His earliest 
paintings were aquarelles, exhibited at the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colors. Excellent ex- 
amples are the “Wine of Circe,” *%ove among' the 
Roses,” “Dies Domini,” and “Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter.” He first became known to 
the general public in 1877 at the opening of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, where his “Days of Creation,” 
“Beguiling of Merlin,” and “Mirror of Venus” 
created^ a great sensation. In all the following 
exhibitions of the Grosvenor Gallery and its 
successor, the New Gallery, his works formed 
the centre of attraction. In X878 he exhibited 
“Laus Veneris,” “Chant d'Amour,” “Pan and 
Psyche.” Other important works are “The 
Golden Stairs” (1880), “The Wheel of Fortune” 
(1883, NationaT Gallery) , “King Cophetua and 
the Beggar Maid” (1884, Tate Gallery), the 
“Pygmalion” series ( 1887, Birmingham Gallery) , 
and the “Garden of Pan’*' (1887). In 1886 he 
was elected associate of the Royal Academy, at 
which he exhibited the following year his re- 
markable “Depths of the Sea”; but he resigned 
his membership in 1893. His most famous later 
works are the “Briar Rose” series, four illus- 
trations from the fairy story The Sleeping Beauty 
(1890), and the large tempera “Star of Bethle- 
hem” (1891, Birmingham Gallery). During the 
following years he painted most of his portraits. 
He received numerous foreign distinctions, includ- 
ing the cross of the Legion of Honor, was hono- 
rary D.O.L. of Oxford, and, at the suggestion 
of Gladstone, was made a baronet in 1804. He 
succumbed uswaxpecstedly ta an attack of influen/A 
in London, June 17, 1898; 

Althoi^h not an original member of the Pre^ 
Raj^hUelirte Brotherhood; Burne-Jones may prop- 
erly be classed iwith this^oup of paintOTS. 
(See PBE-RAPirABLjcTBS.) ' Efe shared' their rch 
mantic: and id^l spirit, but; wat less insistent 
upon detail and was a better colorist. An -essen^ 
tially Celtic spirit in British art, his pictures 
deal with a far-away world of romance, and ap- 
peal only to a limited public, which has made a 
veritable cult of his art. They are literary in 
character, but highly decorative; sometimes de- 
ficient in line, but always good in color. He hafe 
often been compared, ■with some reasoU, to Boi<> 
tfcelli. The ’best collection of his works is in 
the Birmingham ^ MUsenm, which, besides thb 
paintings mentioned above, contains manydraW^ 
ings and designs for stained glasses. .A bookAf 
highly interesting- drawings for pictures never 
executed wa^ left by him to the British Museum^ 
which also purchased his Boo A? o/ Flowers. ' 

Mention should also be made of his high 
rank as a decorative designer. His designs for 
stained glasses, executed for the most part by 
the firm of William Morris & Co., are to be 
found throughout England. Among his Gobelins 
the best known is the “Adoration of the Magi” in 
Exeter College, Oxford. One of his favorite de- 
signs was the “Tree of Life,” a mosaic in the 
American Church at Rome. His illiiatrations, 
though not numerous, are excellent. The most 
important are the $7 for the edition of Ohaucer 
(1897), the finest production of Morris's Kelm- 
scott Press. 

Bibliography. , A full account of his life, 
with selections from' his characteristic letters, 
Wti.s written by Lady Burne-Jones, Memorial of 
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Edward Burne-Jones (London, 1904). His life 
and works have also been described in the mono- 
graphs of Bell (ib., 1892), Cartwright (ib., 
1894), Von Sehleinitz (Bielefeld, 1901). Con- 
sult also Vallance, The Decorative Art of Edward 
Burne-Jones (London, 1900), and Baylis, Five 
Great Painters of the Victorian Era (ib., 1902). 

BURNE-JONES, Sir Philip (18C1- ). 

An English figure and portrait painter, son of 
Sir Edward C. Burne-Jones. He was a pupil of 
his father, and his works are highly imaginative 
in character. The best known are the “Vampire” 
after Kipling’s poem (1897) ; “Earth rise to the 
Moon”; and the “Madonna of the Future” after 
Henry James’s story. Ilis more recent works 
are portraits, of which the finest are those of 
his father before an easel (1898); Sir G. F. 
Watts modeling a statue (1900, Museum of Jo- 
hannesberg) ; “Kiidyard Kipling in his Study” 
(1900) ; “Lord Rayleigh” and “Sir Walter Gil- 
bey” (1910). He published Dollars and Democ- 
racy (1904). 

BUR'NELL, Arthur Coke (1840-82). An 
English Sanskrit scholar, born in St. Briavels, 
Gloucestershire. He studied at Bedford and 
King’s colleges, and from 1860 to 1880 was con- 
nected with the civil administration of India. 
Everywhere he bought or copied Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, 350 of which he presented in 1869 
to the India Library. For the Madras govern- 
ment he compiled what is, perhaps, his greatest 
work, a Classified Index to the Eanshrit MSB, in 
the Palace at Tan j ore (1880). He was versed 
in Sanskrit and the dialects of Southern India, 
and also knew something of Javanese, Coptic, 
and Tibetan. His Bouth Indian Pakvography 
(1874, 2d od., 1878) has been characterized by 
Prof. F. Max-Miiller as “indisp(msable to every 
student of Indian literature.” In his Ordinances 
of Menu (1801) and other similar works, he was 
especially successful in grouping and elucidating 
the essential principles of Hindu law. With Sir 
H. Yule he originatc'd the Uobson-Jolmm glos- 
sary of Anglo-Indian collcxiuial words and 
phrases. A bibliography of his Sanskrit works 
is contained in, the Jaiminiya text of the 
Arshcyiihrahmana of the Puma. Veda, (1878). Ho 
return ('d to England iu 1881 and (lh‘d there the 
following vear. 

BURNES, Sir A^.EXA^U)EU (1805-41). A 
British ollic^T and traveler. He was horn in Mon- 
ti'os<i, Seotlaiid, and belonged to tin*, same family 
as Ixohert Burns, tlu^ poet. He early entered the 
Indian army, and through his knowh'dge of 
Oriental languages gained rapid promotion. 
After undertaking several irnport.ant missions 
for the Indian g<)V(*rninent lu^ was s<‘nt to ex- 
plor(‘. the eountrii's bordering on the Ox us and 
tile Caspian. .For greatiw safety he adopted the 
dross and usage of the Afghans. On liis return 
tx) England he. was highly honored by the Royal 
Geographi(^al Soe.idy and* otluw associations and 
was lionized gimc'rally, hi 1839, having pre- 
\iouHly Ix'cn kuightixl and promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, ]i(‘ was appointed ])olitleal 
resident at Kabul, wluTe h<^ was murdenxl on the 
breaking out of the insurrection in that city. 
He published Travels into Bokhara (2d ed., 
1829). 

BUR'NET (OF. bnmefc; (t. ML. buryirta, 
syiriiigwort). Th(‘ name applied to .spiH'ies of 
two goiK'ra, of Rosaecjc — Panguisorha and I*ote- 
rium^ now eomhiiHMl in Hayiguisorba. Th<* great 
bnnu't (Pangaisorha offieimiJis) is <‘onimon in 
iiK'adows iu all parts of Europe, parti<?ularly 


where the soil is calcareous. It has a stem 1 
to 2 feet high, pinnate leaves, with about foxir 
pairs of ovate-serrated leaflets and an odd one; 
the flowers are crowded in dark-red spikes. In 
Germany it is grown as a forage crop for cattle. 
The root is astringent and was formerly used in 
medicine. The common or lesser bur net (San- 
guisorha ininor, formerly called Poteriuni san- 
guisorba) grows on dry, calcareous soils in 
England and in central and southern Europe. It 
much resembles the great burnet, but the leaf- 
lets are smaller, and the reddish-green flowers are 
arranged in dense heads on long furrowed stalks. 
It is very resistant to drouth and cold, and its 
culture for forage has been rexiommended on 
dry, calcareous soils. Although it forms a great 
part of the natural pasture of the South Downs 
and other sheep-raising districts of England, 
it is not generally regarded as a very valuable 
forage plant. It is sometimes cultivatixl in gar- 
dens for its slightly astringent leaves, which are 
used for flavoring soups and salads. Tliis plant 
has been introduced into North America arid 
grows wild in the northeastern part of the United 
States. Both this and the preceding are peren- 
nial plants. There are several other sjaHuc's, 
both of Banguisorha and Poterium^ some of the 
latter shrubby, natives chiefly of the warmer tem- 
perate parts of the world, Banguisorha eana- 
dense is found in the northeastern United States. 

BURNET, Gilhert (1043-1715). A British 
prelate and historian. He was born in .Edin- 
burgh, Sept. 18, 1643, the youngest son of Lord 
Orimond. At the age of 10 he entered Marimdial 
College, Aherdexm, being admitted M.A, at the 
age of 14, He inclined to the study of civil and 
feudal law, but at his father’s wish applied him- 
self to divinity, and at 18 was ordaintMl. In 
1663 ho made a six months’ stay in Oxford and 
Cambridge, visited London, and next yt‘ar jour- 
neyed through Holland and France, in AmstiT* 
dam perfecting himself, umh‘r a leanu'd rabbi, 
in the Hebrew language. In 1665 lu' became 
minister of Saltoun; in 1069, professor of divin- 
ity in Glasgow University, but resignu'd in 
1074, having incurnMl the enmity of his yiatron 
Lamlerdahi by mixing in the polemics <»f the. 
time. He removixl. to London and was matl<‘ 
preaeluT of the Rolls Uhapel and hrturer at 
St. Olenumt’s. In 1070 he ])ul>lish(Ml his Xh'nioirs 
of the Dukes of Dannllon^ and in 1070 the first 
V()lum(» of his llistttry of the Reformation^ for 
which he nxvived a vote of thanks from Parlia- 
ment. Next year ayipeared Borne Pasmges in the. 
Life, and Death of the Earl of Roehestet\ in 
which Bunu't records the ndigious intm'views 
which l(‘d to tliat- yirolligate nobleman’s (*onvcr- 
sion to Uhristianity. In HhSI he juddislnMl the 
seeond volume of his History of the Reformation 
and iu 1082 his fAfe. of Bir Matthete llaU\ Re- 
newed ellorts w«‘re ma.d(» to imhux* him to break 
with the Liberal party and to attach himsidf 
to the King. He was oflVred the bishoyine of 
01rieln*Hter, but rcfustxl it, ami in 1083 narrowly 
eseuyied Iroubh* in connection with the RyV 
House Plot. He eouduc*t<*d the <lef(‘nsc and at- 
tendeil the executifui and vindicated the memory 
of his frii'inl Lord William Russidl. The King 
ridaliated by deyiriving Burnet of his St, Ole- 
ment’s hxd.ureshiy). On the suciM^ssion of Ja.mes 
11 he went to the (’ontiiient, and travel<‘d through 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and (Jermany. In 
1684 he vvas'inlrodm'ed to tin* IVinee of Orange 
and, wlum William vvmfl. to lOngland, accomymnied 
him as royal chaplain, shortly afUw Inung ap- 
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pointed Bishop of Salisbury. He entered on his 
duties with ardor, but his first pastoral letter, 
in which he based the right of William to the 
throne on conquest, gave offense to Parliament, 
and they ordered it to be burned by the common 
banyan. William, who knew the excellent 
qualities of the Bishop, was not impressed by this 
solemn performance and continued to trust Bur- 
net to the end of his life. In 1698 Burnet was 
appointed preceptor of the Duke of Gloucester 
and in 1699 ■ published his exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which was condemned as 
heterodox by the House of Lords. In 1814 ap- 
peared the third volume of his History of the 
Heformation, He died of pleurisy in London, 
March 17, 1715. Soon after his death appeared 
Bishop Burnet’s History of My Otcn Time, from 
the Heat oration of King Charles II to the Con^ 
elusion of the Treaty of Peace at Utrecht, in the 
Reign of Queen Anne. It was sarcastically but 
foolishly abused by Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and 
other Tory writers of the day. Burnet was a 
Broad Churchman and was a man of almost puri- 
tanic virtue. He was distinguished by charity, 
geniality, and moderation. His style is neither 
elegant nor correct, and his judgment not always 
reliable ; but honest simplicity and vigor, as well 
as fullness of detail, make his works valuable to 
the student of history. The best edition of Bur- 
net's History/ of My Otcn Time is that of M. S. 
Houth (6 vols., Oxford, 1833). A volume of 
notes, written from time to time by Burnet and 
used in the preparation of his History, has been 
published by Miss H. C. Poxcroft (Oxford, 1902). 
It is valuable in showing the changes of Bur- 
net’s opinion in the course of some 20 years. The 
best edition of the History of the Reformation 
is by Pocock (7 vols., Oxford, 1865). Consult 
Clarke and Poxcroft, Life of (Hlbert Burnet (Ox- 
ford, 1907). 

BITBNET^ Jacob (1770^1853). An Ameri- 
can jurist, prominent in the early history of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He was born in Newark, 
N. J., graduated at Princeton in 1791, studied 
law under Judge Boudinot, and was admitted 
to the New Jersey bar in 1796. In the same year 
ho removed to Cincinnati, then a straggling vil- 
lage, and from that time until his death was 
closely identified with public affairs in both city 
and State. He was a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Territory of Ohio from 1799 to 
1802, was elected to the State Assembly in 1812, 
was one of the supreme judges of Ohio from 1821 
to 1828, and from 1828 to 1831 was a member 
of the United States Senate. It was largely 
through his influence that the people in the 
Middle West were relieved, in 1821, of part of 
their heavy debt to the national government for 
public lands, and in 1830 he took an active part 
in securing legislation which made possible the 
completion of the Miami Canal. For more than 
50 years he was a leader in nearly all the public 
enterprises undertaken in Cincinnati. He helped 
establish the Lancastrian Academy, there; was 
one of the founders of the Cincinnati College, of 
which he was also first president; was president 
for several years of the Ohio l^dioal College 
and of the Cincinnati Colonization Society; and 
for some time was at the head of the Cincinnati 
branch of the United States Bank. He published 
Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
western Territory ( 1847 ) , a work which contains 
much interesting information and has been of 
value to subsequent writers on the history of 
the Northwest and especially of Ohio. 


BUB.NET, John (1863- ). A Scottish 

scholar, born in Edinburgh. He studied at the 
University of Edinburgh and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and in 1888 became an instructor at 
Harrow School. In 1890 he was appointed a 
fellow of Merton College, Cambridge, and in 
1892 professor of Greek in St. Andrews Univer- 
sity. He published scholarly works on Early 
Greek Philosophy (1892; 2d ed., 1908), a most 
excellent treatise, following in general the lines 
of Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen (1876) ; 
Greek Rudiments (1897) ; The Ethics of Aris- 
totle (1899); Aristotle on Education (1903). 
He edited Platonia Opera (6 vols., 1899-1907) 
and Plato’s Phmdo (1911). 

SUBNET, Thomas (c.l 635-17 15). An Eng- 
lish writer. He was born in Yorkshire, was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and in 1685 was elected 
Master of the Charterhouse. Later he succeeded 
Archbishop Tillotson as chaplain in ordinary 
and clerk of the closet to William III. His 
Telluria Theoria Sacra, of which the first part 
appeared in Latin in 1081 and in English three 
years later, is an ingenious work, though its 
science was crude even for those times. The 
work was completed in 1689. In 1692 Burnet 
published his Archceologice Philosophicce, sive 
Doctrina Antiqua de Rerum Originihus (also 
in English), which displayed great learning; 
but as it treated the Mosaic account of the 
fall as an allegory, and in particular burlesqued 
the conversation between Eve and the serpent, it 
gave great offense. His style, in both Latin and 
English, is dignified and often eloquent; but his 
speculations, once solemnly praised for their pro- 
fundity, are now interesting only as a study in 
the history of philosophy or for their colossal ab- 
surdities. Two of his works, De Fide et Officiis 
Christianorwn and De Statu Mortuorum et Re- 
surgentium^ were published posthumously (in 
1720) . Consult R. Heathoote, JAfe of Dr. Burnet, 
in the 7th ed. of Telhi/ris Theoria Sacra (1769). 

BUBNET, William (1688-1729). An Amer- 
ican Colonial Governor, born at The Hague, Hol- 
land, the son of Bishop Gilbert Burnet. He wae 
appointed Governor of New York and New Jer- 
sey in 1720, and immediately began to take an 
active interest in the competition between France 
and England for the control of the Indian trade. 
In 1722 he established, at Oswego, the first Brit- 
ish trading post on the Great Lakes, and five 
y^rs later, in spite of the vigorous protests of 
the French Governor of Canada, Beauharnais, 
and the niggardly support of the New York As- 
sembly, built here a fort, which served to divert 
much of the Indian trade from the French post 
at Niagara and later played a prominent part in 
the French and Indian wars, in 1722, also, Bur- 
net summoned to Albany, N. Y., the Governors 
or repreS^tatives of several other Colonies and 
persuaded them to unite with him in threaten- 
ing war against the Eastern Indians, in case they 
did not agree to a satisfactory treaty with the 
English. He soon aroused the opposition of the 
traders and many others in the Colony, however, 
by his rigid enforcement of an act prohibiting 
the sale to French traders of goods commonly 
used in the Indian trade. In 1728 he exchanged 
the Governorship of New York and New Jersey 
for that of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
but in this latter position almost immediately 
became embroiled with the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly over the old question of the payment of a 
fixed salary to the Governor, the Assembly stub- 
bornly insisting on its right to raise at its own 
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discretion all money needed for the administra- 
tion of the Colony- In this matter Burnet merely 
acted under the explicit instructions of the home 
government, the House of Commons having 
passed a resolution that the contention of Massa- 
chusetts tended "‘to shake off the dependency of 
the said Colony upon their kingdom'’; but the 
Assembly remained obdurate, and Burnet was 
never able to carry his point. 

Though obstinate and headstrong and fre- 
quently without tact, Burnet was an honest and 
capable administrator and sincerely desired to 
promote the welfare of the Colonics over which 
he presided. He deserves especial praise for his 
far-sighted Indian policy in New York, which 
did much to further the interests of England in 
the long and stubborn contest with France for 
commercial and territorial supremacy in the 
Northwest. Consult Nelson, WUlid^ Burnett 
(New York, 1802). 

BURNET, William (1730-91). An Ameri- 
can surgeon, conspicuous in the early history of 
New Jersey- Ho was born in Newark and was 
educated at the College of New Jersey (after- 
ward Princeton University). Having studied 
medicine he took up its practice in New York, 
but on the approach of the American Revolu- 
tion he participated in the various patriotic 
movements in New Jersey, became chairman of 
the Committee of Safety in Newark, was surgeon- 
goncral in the army, and served in the Continen- 
tal Congress as delegate from New Jersey in 
1780-81. After the latter year he resumed tlie 
practice of medicine and surgeiy. He was one 
of the founders of the Society of the OincinnatL 

BUR<NETT, Franoxs Eliza Hodgson (1849- 
). An American author. She was born in 
Manohestcr, England, came to the UnittKl States 
at the close of the Civil War, and lived in Ton- 
ni*psee until her marriage (1878) to Dr. S. M. 
Burnett. She has since lived in Washington and 
hluropo. She first gained notice by "‘Surly Tim’s 
Trouble,’^ in Berihner^s Magazme (1872), and her 
reputation was firmly established by That Lass 
o* ljowvic\<t (1877), a remarkable story of life in 
the English mining districts. Tho moat note- 
worthy of her later novels are Haworth's (1870) 
and A Lady of Quality ( 1800) , both dealing with 
English life; Louisiana (1880); A Jf'air Bar- 
larian (1881); Through One Administratim 
(1888) ; Editha's Burglar (1888) ; and In Oon* 
neotion with the Be Willoughby Claim (1800). 
Her moat auccesaful hook, Little tjord Fauntleroy 
(1886), is an Anglo-American story and has boon 
dramatized by its author. Slu^ also wrote a piny, 
EsmeraUa (1881) ,with W. II- Gillette, founded on 
one of her short stories; and dramatized, in col- 
laboration with Dr. Townsend, A Lady of QiiaU 
ity. Divorced from Dr. BnrneU in 1808, she 
afterward married Dr. Steplum Townsend (1000). 
Her later works include.* The Moving of a Mar- 
ohiouess (1001); The JAttlo Unfairy Princess 
(1002); A Little Prmcoss (1005); The Cony 
LUm (1007); Tho muttle (1007); The Cood 
Wolf (1008) ; The Dawn of a Tomorrow (1000) ; 
The Slecret Garden (1000; last npriut, 1013); 
T. Temhiirom (1018). Among iier jdays are, in 
addition to those meiitioiu'd, Phyllis, and iViadc 
(with Stephen Townsend), 

BURNETT, Jamks, Bea Monuoddo, Jamss 
BimNOTT. 

BURNETT, Pktrr Harokman (1807-05). 
I'he first civil Governor of OtUifortiia. He was 
horn in Nasliville, T<‘nn., but early removed to 
Missouri and afU^rward emigrated to On'gon, 


where he took a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of its territorial govornment and served two 
terms in the Legislature. In 1848 he accom- 
panied one of tho first companies of gold seekers 
to California. Here he soon attracted attention 
by urging the organization of a civil govornment 
for the State without awaiting congressional au- 
thority. Immediately after the adoption of the 
new constitution he was elected Governor, but 
resigned in 1851 and was afterward judge of 
the Supreme Court (1857-58) and president of 
the Pacific Bank of San Francisco (1863-80). 
He published: The Path Which Led a Protestant 
Lawyer to the Catholic Church ( 1860 ) ; The 
American Theory of Government Considered with 
Reference to the Present Crisis (1861) ; liecolleo- 
Hons of on Old Pioneer (1878); Reasons Why 
We Should Believe in Cod, Love Cod, and Obey 
God (1884). 

BURNETT PRIZES, The. Two prizes in 
theology founded by John Burnett, of Dens, Aber- 
deenshire. Tins gentleman, who was bom in 
Aberdeen in 1729 and died there in 1784, was 
a general merchant in Aberdc*en an<l for many 
years during his lifetime spent £300 animal ly on 
the poor. On his death he bequeathed the for- 
tune ho had made to found the above prizes, as 
well as for the establishment of funds to relieve 
poor persons and pauper lunatics, for inoculation, 
and to support a jail elm plain, in Aberdeen. Ho 
diroetod the prize fund to h<* aecumulat<Ml for 40 
years at a time, and the prizt^s (not less than 
£1200 and £400) to be awarded to the authors of 
the two best treatises on *‘The evidence that there 
is a Being all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom 
everything exists; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the Wisdom and goodness 
of the Deity; and this independent of writton 
revelation, and of tho revelation of tho Lord 
Jesus; and from tho whole to point out tluj in- 
feronceri most necessary and useful to mankind.” 
Tile first prize was avvarded in 1815 to William 
Laurence Brown, and tho w'cond to doUn Bird 
Sumnor, in 1848 Archbishop of Canterbury; in 
1856 the first to Hubert A. Thomson, and the 
second to John Tulloeh, in 1860 prineipal of 
St. Andrews, and the essays wetr published. 
The fund was in 1883 applied to the foundation 
of a lectur<*ship on natural theology in the Uni- 
versity of Ahenh'en. 

BURNETT SALMON* A loeal name in 
Queensland for the Australian lungllsh (Cerato- 
difs fasten). See BAltE.iMUNDA. 

BUR'NBY, OUABLKS (1720-1814). An Eng- 
lish compos(‘r, well known as the author of a 
Ccncral History of Music, lie wan lM>rn in 
Shrewsbury. Having studicHl musie in his native 
city, in (!b(»st 4 'r, and under Dr, Arne in lA>n<lon, 
he began to give lessons in numu!. After com- 
posing incidental music to thr«HV dm 5 in 

Hfwdy Alfred, and Qunn Mah - for Drury Tame, 
Bum(!y left lAmdoii jumI settled as organist at 
Lynn, in Norfolk, where he planned his work on 
tho History of Music, In 1770 72 he travehnl in 
France, Italy, the Nelherlands* and Germany, 
collected nmlerials for his projected work, and 
pnhUsli(>d an «Msny on the l^rcscnt H fate of Musio 
in Praucr and t)aty, eie. n772) ; The Present 
Ptatc of }fusic hi fiermany, the Xethertands mul 
Xfnitvd Provinces, eie. ( 1773). 'Phis was ftdlowod 
by his Ccucral History of Music fnm the Harlicst 
Ages to the Present I^rritul (i vols., 1776*80). 
It has T<‘fain«‘d a good (I<‘a1 of it.s value, espiSMally 
in tlio early pnrt^^ of the work tmating of the 
niu.Hic of the nnci4‘nts. Hesides some minor 
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works Burney wrote a memoir of Handel and 
nearly all the musical articles in Reeses Cyclo- 
pcBdia. He was appointed^ organist at the hos- 
pital in Chelsea in 1789. He died in Chelsea. 
He was intimately acquainted with m'any of the 
most eminent men of his time, .including Edmund 
Burke and Dr. Johnson. His second daughter 
was the famous writer Frances Burney (after- 
ward Madame D’Arblay). 

BURNEY, Fbances. See D’Abblay, Fbances. 

BURN'HAM, Daniel Hudson (1846-1912). 
A distinguished American architect, born in Hen- 
derson, N. Y., and educated in Chicago and under 
tutors at Waltham, Mass. His architectural 
training was obtained in various offices in Chi- 
cago. At the age of 26 he formed a partnership 
with John W. Boot, a designer of refined taste 
and imagination. To them was intrusted the 
general planning of the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago (1893), Mr. Burnham, after the death 
in 1891 of his partner, being mined by C. B,- At- 
wood, under the firm* name D. H. Burnham & 
Co. The splendid generalship displayed by- Mr. 
Burnham as director of works of the exposition, 
as well as the professional skill and taste evi- 
denced by particular undertakings of his firm, 
gave him an international reputation and a re- 
markable influence on the architects of his 
time. He became the recipient of many distinc- 
tions from institutions and organizations at 
home and abroad; in -1894 he was president of 
the American Institute of Architects. Besides 
designing and erecting important public, and 
copunercial buildings, such as the “Rookery” 
offices, Great Northern Hotel, Masonic Temple, 
and; Railway, Exchange (all in Chicago), the 
“Flat-Iron” building in New -York, the Fi^bts- 
burgh Pennsylvania Railroad Station> the Union 
Passenger Station in Washington, - and other 
buildings in Bufialo, Cleveland, and Fran- 
cisco, he gained fame as a city planner. He 
was chairman of the national commission for 
the beautifying of Washington, D. C., collaborat- 
ing with Messrs, McKim, Olmsted, and Saint- 
Gaudens, headed the Civic Centre Committee at 
^eyeiand, land pr^ared plans for the rebulld- 
Jng of I San Francisco and Baltimore and for , a 
comptehensive improvement (in progress, 1913) 
of Chicago. He died June 1; 1912. > , 

- BURNHAIVC, Fbedebiok Russbll (13fil- 
. ' An American ' explorer, born at- Tivoli, 

He. lived for severab years, in the Far West 
as -cowboy, scout, and minor, went in 1893 to 
South Africa, where he clistinguisbccl himself as 
a scout in the first and s,ooond Matabele ww-rs, 
and for several years after 1893 operated .gold 
mines in the lOOndike^ and- Alaska^ During the 
Boer War he served as chief of scouts under 
Lord Roberts, later was commissioned major in 
the British army, and by King Edward VH was 
created a member of the Distinguished Service 
Order. In 1902-04 he conducted exploring ex- 
peditions in Africa, and then, exploring various 
parts of Central America, made important arolio)- 
ological discoveries relating to Maya civilization. 
With John Hays Hammond (q.v.) he engaged 
in diverting the entire Yaqui River through a 
aystom of canals into a 700-aquare-mile delta. 
This enterprise was in progress in 1913. 

BURNHAM, Henby Bben (1844- ). 

An American legislator, born at Dunbarton, N. 
H., and a graduate of Dartmouth College/ He 
was admitted to the bar, served in the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives for one 
term, was judge of probate, .chairman df the 


Republic State Convention in 1888, and a dele- 
gate to the New Hampshire Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1889. In 1893 he was appointed ballot 
law commissioner of the' State. He was elected 
a United States Senator in 1901 and was re- 
elected for the term 1907-13. He was not again 
a candidate in 1912. 

BURNHAM, Shebbuene Wesley (1838- 
). An American astronomer, born at Thet- 
ford, Vt., and educated at the academy there. A 
stenographer by profession, he became interested 
in astronomy and soon had made many im- 
portant discoveries in double stars. In 1877 he 
became, associated with tlie Chicago Observatory, 
then with the Lick, and .finally accepted the 
chair of practical astronomy at the University of 
Chicago. In 1894 he was made a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society and was awarded a 
gold medal for having recorded 1274 new double 
'stars. His general catalogue of stars which he 
discovered was issued in 1900 as voL i of the 
Publications of the Yerkes Observatory. The 
Paris Academy of Sciences awarded him the 
Lalande prize in astronomy in 1904. He pub- 
lished A General Catalogue > of Double Stare 
within 121"^ of the Rorth Pole (1906) and Meas- 
ures of Proper Motion Stars (1913). 

BURN'^HAM BEECH^ES. The remains of 
an ancient forest in Buckinghamshire, England, 
25 mile$ northeast of London, noted for its im- 
mense beech trees. The poet Gray, early in the 
eighteenth century, aroused interest in this wild 
and picturesque tract. In 1879 the London cor- 
poration purchased tlie surrounding 374 acres 
and in 1883 set them apart for public use. Con- 
sult H^ath, , (London, 1880)-. 

■ BURNCENG BUSH. » See Spindle Tbeb, 

M BURN^IiEY BruU o-r Bum riVer + ley^ 
leahf meadoWy; field); A thriving tbwn 
dud parlidmeositary ^d county borough in Lanca- 
shire, 1 England,! at the jipiction bf tlie Brun 
and Calder rivers, and on the" Leeds and Liver- 
pool. Canal, 29 miles north 'cff Mdfidhester (Map : 
England; D 8); Tho ^own ^va8 incorporated in 
1861 • and made' a county borough in 1888. It 
owes its prosperity and rapid growth to the 
developnlcnt of the textile industryw It has 
factories* for the weaving, spinning, and print- 
ing 'of cottom Other industries include iron 
founding, coal making, quarrying, and the manu- 
facture of sanitary wares and bricks. The town 
owns its* water works, gas works; electric light- 
ing plant> dUd- electric railways, public mar- 
kets; andi slaughterhouses, all of which yield a 
substantial income; ' A fine technical ;Schooi was 
opened f iU 1909. In 1887 it bought out the 
sewage works and added a profitaljle sewage plant 
in 1889. The city provide^ublic batlis, a sana- 
torium, and the Victoria Hospital. Pop., 1861, 
29,000; 1891,37,000; -1901,97,000; 1911, 106,337. 

BURNOOSE; bUr-ntJos', or BURNOUS (Ar. 
bumus, bumUs^ a hood^ cloak, whence Fr. 
burnous, Qer. Bumus, Russ. hurnusH, hurnttzU), 
The name- of a garment worn in parts of North 
Africa. It is a Targe woolen mantle, worn above 
the other attire of the natives, and having a 
hood, which is thrown over the head in rainy 
weather. The burnoose ' is generally white, 
though distinguished individuals wear it of vari- 
ous colors. It has been long« in nsc among the 
Spaniards under the name of albomoz. Through 
the cohquest o£ Algeria by the French, the bur- 
noose was , import^ into France and England, 
although its original form has been considerably 
altered. 
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BUEMTOTJF, biir'nuof', Emile Louis (1821- 
1907). A Froneh Orientalist, cousin of Euf?ene 
Burnouf. Ho. was born in Valognes, France, 
Aug. 25, 1821; lectured for a time in Nancy, on 
ancient literature, and subsequently was director 
of the French school in Atliens. Among liis 
works are Methode poui' Studier la languc san- 
(ikrile (1859, 3d ed-, Paris, 1885) ; Essai sur le 
Veda (Paris, 1863) ; Dictionnaire classique aan- 
sl'nt-francais (1863-65), the first work of its 
kind to appear in Franco; Histoire de la lit- 
tcratiire grecque (2 vols., 1869) ; La villc et 
VAcropole d*Athdnes aux diverses epoqucs ( Paris, 
1877); La mytUologie des Japonais, d'apr^s le 
Kohu-si-Kyakel, the first translation of this work 
into an European tongue (1875); Lc cothofi- 
ciemc cnntcmporain {IS7^) ; Mimoircfi sur I anti- 
quilc (Paris, 1879). 

BtTBNOUF, EugI:ne (1801-52). A French 
Orientalist, one of the most distinguished of 
modern times. He was born in Paris, Aug. 12, 
1801, and, after entering on the study of law, 
devoted himself to the Oriental languages, espe- 
cially those of India and Persia. In conjimciion 
with Professor Lassen of Bonn, he published, in 

1826, the first Avork to appear on Puli, the lan- 
guage of about half of the Buddhist peoples, en- 
titled Essai sur le Pali, which was folloAved, in 

1827, by 01 serrations grammatical cs sur queU 
qnes passages de I’essai sur le Pali, His gi'oat 
aim, however, at this time was to obtain a com- 
plete knowledge of the remains of the langua^ge 
and religious literature of the Aveata (q.v.), 
Avhich had been neglected since tlie tiine of 
Anquotil-Duperron, or, at least, not philolog- 
ically and critically e.^atninod. Biirnouf under- 
took to decipher those curious nianuscTii)t8 which 
Anquotil-Duperron had brought home with lain 
and which lay unregiirdod in the Bibliotl^qne 
lmp6rialc. Tie conimcne(‘(l by causing the I'owdi- 
dad-Sadd to be lithographed with grtiat care and 
published from time to time, in the Journal 
Aaiatique (1830). In 1832 he became a member 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and in the samp 
year succeeded* Cliezy as professor of Sanskrit in 
the (’ollGge do France. In 1834 ho published the 
first volume of his (U)m manta ires sur la Vacua, 
Vu)h das Hvras religiatx des Parses, a work which 
for the first time rendert'd possible, a knowledge 
not only of the dogmas, but also of the language 
of Xoroastcr. It is a mastcrpie<!<*. of conscientious 
industry and scholarly acumen for tlic time, but 
too comprehensive in its scope to allow the w^ork 
ever to l>e completed. His studies in the Avestan 
language induced him to make an attom[)t to de- 
cipher the cuneiform inseriptions of Persepolis, 
in his Memoire sur deux inscriptions cumHformes 
(Paris, 1836)., From 1840 to 1849 he began to 
issue the text along with a tran.slation of the 
Bhagavatd-Vurona, a syat<‘m of Indian mythology 
and tradition. Bnrnoiif only published thnnj 
volumes of this inimenH(‘ work, which was after- 
ward continued by riiiuvctte-Besnault and Bcr- 
gaigne. As tbe fruit of liis study of the Sanskrit 
books of the Buddhists, he piiblislu^d in 1844 
the Introduction d Vhistoire du Bouddhisme in- 
dim, of which the second volume. <mtitled Le 
Lotus fie fa Ihmnc Lot ( 1852 ) , was in pr(‘SH at the 
time of the authoris death. (Sec Buddhism.) 
This gr(‘at work al)8i>rbed for six years the. whohi 
eiKTgies of Burnouf, who was now the, recf)gnizwl 
Huee<‘Hsor of Silvestre de Saey. ITc died May 2ft, 
1852, a f(^Av days after l»eing elected perpetual 
s(‘<*relary of ih<» Aca<Ieiny of Inscriptions. (\)n- 
sult J-(‘iionnuut, Evgi^nc Burnouf (Paris, 1852); 
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Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, Xotice sur Ics fravaux 
de M. E, B. in the 2d ed. of the introduef ion A 
l^histo-irc du Bouddhisme (1876) ; Ghoix do 
Lettres d'Eugdne Burnouf (1891). 

BURNOUF, Jean Louts (1775-1844). A 
French classical scholar, born at rrville 
(Manche). In 1807 he became an assistant pro- 
fessor at the Coll6ge Cliarh‘magiie and in 1816 
professor of eloquence (Latin). Froni 1840 lie 
Avas librarian of the uniA'ersity. He ditl much to 
promote cda-ssical studies in France, in particular 
througli his Mctliode pour ctudicr la languc grcc- 
quo (1814; 1893). He also prepared an <;xcel- 
Icnt translation of Tacitus (6 vols., 1827-33; 
1881). 

BURNS, Anthony (c.) 830-62). A cele- 
brated fugitive slav'e. lie escajK‘d from slavery 
late in 1853, but was arrested in Boston on May 
24, 1854, under the provisions of tli(‘ Fugitive 
Slaw Law of 1850, and, pending a trial, Av:m 
couiined in the Boston ()ourthous(‘. N(‘ws of his 
arrest spread rapidly and the p(M>])le of Boston, 
aln'ady indignant over the imsaage of tlu‘ Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill (q.v.), Avere (luicUly arousetl 
to a high pitch of cxcit(‘inent. On the evening 
.,of the 261h a great crowd met in mass nu^eting 
at Fanenil Hall and listened to fiery ad<lre.sses 
l)y Wendell Phillips and Tlu'odore Parker, but 
soon adjourned, amid Hcen(*s of gr<*at exciL'inent, 
to help forward a pn^matim' t^Iort at res<*nc 
then being made by a small party under ^niomaa 
W. Higginson (q.v.). The attempt completely 
failed, lioAvever, afUw one of the marHhal'H posst's 
liad been kill(*d and a nunilxT of tin* reHcuiiig 
party had been more or less s<‘V(*r(‘lv injun'd, and 
on J*uno 2 Burns Avas formally ailjudged to his 
(uvner by the Ihiited States (Commissioner. Un- 
der the\*s<*ort of a strong guard he was taken 
tlirough State Str<‘et and pla<*e(l on l)oard a 
Unit(*d States rt*v<*nu(* cutter. tli<^ hous(‘S along 
the line of march h(‘\ng draf>ed in de<‘p mourning 
and Hags btdng ov<*ryvvh(‘re placed at lialf-mast, 
Burns’s freedom Avas procured in the f(dlo\ving 
year with money collceicd by a color<*d preacher 
of Boston. He 'subsequently studieil at Oberlin, 
and for s(‘V(Tal years was pastor of a ehurch 
in St. C’ntharines, Oana<la. He was “the* last 
fugitive slave evew Hei7.(‘d on the H(»il t)f M.assa- 
clnisetts.” Consult: C. K. Stevt*ns, Anthony 
Bums: A llisfory (Boston, 1856), and interest- 
ing aeeounts in T. W. Higginson, (*hcrrful Vf«- 
terdays (Boston, 1898), and C. F. Adams, At., 
Birhard Henry Dana, A Biography ( Boston, 
1891). 

BURNS, Rt. Hon. John (1858- ). An 

English labor h*ader, horn in \‘a»ixhall, London. 
From 1868 he was apprenticed t<» various trades, 
final ly to engineering at Millbank. aiul for a 
year was a fonunan engine(*r in W<*st Africa. 
By his platform oratory, and as an ofiieial of 
ilie Amalgamated Engineers' Assoeiaticui, ht* be- 
came. well kiwnvn afl a labor rep resen tali V(‘. lie 
wiifl arrested in 1886 on the charg** of exciting 
a rnob to violence, but was aecpntt^Ml. lie de- 
fended the, right of public meeting in Trafalgar 
Square in 1887 and was impris<med for six 
AAwks for resisting the ]K>li<*<s In 1885 he \v:is 
defeated as Socialist eundidaie for Parliament 
for West Nottingham arid in 1889 was a ni4‘in- 
ber of the (xmunitbH?. whi<*h etfeeted a Sidtlement 
in the London dock strik<‘H. He was a nnmilwr 
of the London (’ounty (k)uneil, in 1892 was n*- 
turned to Parliament for Bati*‘rsea and wan 
nudeeted in 1895. 1990, ami 1906. Becoming 
President of the Local (lovcrnmeivt. Ib>ard in 
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the Campbell-Bannerman ministry, formed in 
December, 1905, he retained liis office when As- 
quith became Premier three years later. His 
acceptance of a seat in this ministry offended 
some of the more radical elements and to a 
certain extent lessened his prestige as a labor 
leader. He received the degree of LL.D. from 
Liverpool and Aberdeen universities. His writ- 
ings include: The Unemployed (1893); Munici- 
pal Socialism (1902); Labour and Drink 
(1904) ; Labour and Free Trade (1904). 

BURNS, Robert (1759-96). The great lyric 
poet of Scotland. He was born at Alloway, in 
Ayrshire, Jan. 25, 1759. His father, then a 
nursery gardener and afterward the occupant 
of a small farm, had to struggle all his life 
with poverty and misfortune, but made every 
exertion td give his children a good education; 
and the boy was able to enjoy a considerable 
amount of instruction and miscellaneous read- 
ing in spite of his poverty. Among the books 
placed in his way were the Spectator^ Locke’s 
Essay, and Pope’s Iliad, He learned French and 
some Latin; and he knew Allan Ramsay and 
the popular songs of Scotland. In his seven- 
teenth year he wrote his first poem, addressed 
to Nelly Kilpatrick, by whose side he had 
worked in the fields. In 1777 he was sent to 
study surveying in the house of his uncle, 
Samuel Brown, at Ballochneil. Here he fell 
into the company of some “jovial smugglers” 
and began to realize the force of the traditional 
association of wine, woman, and song. His 
father was now trying ahother farm at Lochlea, 
near Tarbolton, ix) which the young poet re- 
turned, probably feeling himself not a little of 
a man of the world. In 1780 he was one of the 
founders of a “Bachelor’s Club” at Tarbolton, 
at whose meetings such weighty topics as the 
relative merits of love ana friendship were 
gravely discussed. The love affairs whidh have 
provoked so much ethical controversy continu- 
ally besot him. The generally lax morality of 
the Scotch peasantry at the period may partly 
account for, if not excuse, his failings in this 
direction. He was for a while seriously smit- 
ten by the charms of a farmer’s daughter 
named Kllison Begbie, who is supposed to be 
the original of his Mary Morison; but she pru- 
dently declined an alliance, and in the summer 
of 1781 he wont to Irvine to join a relative of 
his mother’s in a flax-dressing business; but a 
convival celebration of the next new year’s ad- 
vent ended in the burning down of the shop. 
Returning to Lochlca, he lived quietly and tem- 
perately after this reverse; and. after his 
father’s death, in 1784, he and his brother Gil- 
bert settled on a small farm, which they had 
taken in the previous autumn at Mossgiel, near 
Mauchline. Here he became acquainted with 
several educated men and wrote some of his 
best-known poems, such as “Tlie Jolly Beggars,” 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and the lines 
“To a Mouse.” Ho had already begun to think 
of publication, his brother having assured him 
that his “Epistle to Davie” would %ear Ijeing 
printed,” when the perplexing consequences of 
his love affair with Joan Armour (to whom 
he had given, under pressure, a written oertifi- 
oftte that she was his wife, but who had been 
induced to repudiate him) determined him to 
emigrate. He accordingly published a volume 
of poems in July, 1786, with a view to making 
bis passage mohey to Jamaica. Meantime, from 
May to October of the same year (while still 
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able to protest on June 6 that he loved Jean to 
distraction), he developed a passionate attach- 
ment to Mary Campbell, who died of a fever, 
and was commemorated by some of his most 
pathetic poems, “To Mary in Heaven” and 
“Highland Mary.” The success of his little 
vol^e and negotiations for a second edition 
decided him to stay in Scotland, and finally in 
November drew him to Edinburgh. Here he 
was received with enthusiasm in good society, 
and made a favorable impression by the “dig- 
nified plainness and simplicity” of which Scott, 
who then saw him, speaks. From the second 
^ition of his poems (April, 1787) he received 
in the end about £500. While waiting for 
payment he traveled agreeably in various com- 
pany and renewed his old relations with Jean 
Armour, to whom he was legally married in 
August, 1788. Before this, in March, he had 
been appointed to a place in the excise and had 
taken the lease of a farm' at Ellisland, near 
Dumfries. ^ The farm not paying too well, Burns 
took up his duties as exciseman and discharged 
them vigorously, though not with excessive 
steiMess. Here he wrote “Tam o’ Shanter” in 
a single day for Grose, the antiquarian, in 
whose Antiquities of Scotland (1791) it was 
first published. In December, 1791, having 
given up his farm, he settled in Dumfries on a 
salary of £70 a year. Some unguarded political 
expressions drew upon him the suspicion of the 
government, and he came near losing his post. 
Possibly embittered by what he felt to be injus- 
tice, he allowed his habits of dissipation to 
grow on him, to the detriment of both his repu- 
tation and his health. All the while, however, 
his poetical activity continued, though he in- 
dignantly refused offers of a regular salary for 
contributions to the London Star and Morning 
Ohroniole, Broken in health and spirits, he 
died July 21, 1796. 

Bums was of about the average height and 
of heavy build, with features inclined to coarse- 
ness. According to Scott, the portraits (of 
which the most trustworthy is that by Nasmyth, 
.1787) have unduly refined them. His face be- 
come singularly animated and expressive in 
conversation, and numerous observers have com- 
mented on the extraordinary glow of his fine 
eyes. “I never saw such another eye,” says 
Scott, “in any human head.” His character has 
perhaps been sufficiently indicated above; but 
if re^ettably weak in certain direetio|is, it 
Imd very noble elements — an honorable pride, a 
sense of duty towards his relatives, and a real 
desire to act a manly and not a heartless part. 
His poetry was nearly always written on the 
spur of the moment — ^the response of the feel- 
ings to the immediate circumstances. Its charm 
and power lie in the justness of the feelings 
expressed and in the truthfulness and fresh- 
ness which it derives ‘ direct from life. Seldom 
have such manliness, tenderness, and passion 
been imited as in the songs of Bums. He is 
weak only when, acting on bad advice, like 
David in Saul’s armor, he tries to write in the 
conventional English instead of the simple, 
natural Scottish dialect. He had no slight in- 
fluence in preparing the way for that outburst 
of the natural in English poetry, whose epoch- 
making date, the publication of the Lyrical 
BaUads, falls only two years after his death. 
(See Ltbxo Poetry; Romanticism.) . The hun- 
dredth anniversaries of his birth and death were 
cel^rated with immense enthusiasm, not only 
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in Scotland, but througliout the Engliali-speak-' 
ing world. 

For editions of Burns, consult; Chambers, 
with Life and Letters, revised by -Wallace (4 
.vols., Edinburgh, 1896); Douglas, with life 
and estimate by Nichol (7 vols*, Edinburgh, 
1896) ; Henley and Henderson, centenary edi- 
tion (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1896-97) ; and for 'his 
life, Lockhart (latest edition, * Edinburgh, 1890) ; 
Sliairp, in English Men of Letters Series (Lon- 
don, 1879); Angollier, Robert Burns, Sd vie et 
ses oeuvres (Paris, 1893) ; Lord Rosebery, 
Robert Burns (Edinburgh, 1896). R. Chambers 
published an expurgated edition ' of Bums 
(often reprinted) with some valuable persona- 
lia, Consult also: Angus, Printed ^Vorhs of 
Robert Bums ( 1899 ),. containing a list of some 
930 items; Wallace (editor), Comospondence 
between Bums and Mrs. Dunlop (London, 1898) ; 
Carlyle, “Burns” in \x\fi Essays (London, 1847) ; 
Stevenson, “Robert Burns,” in Familiar Studies 
of Men and Boohs (London, 1882); McKie, 
Bibliography of Bums (Kilmarnock, 1881) ; 
T. F. Henderson, Robert Bums (New York, 
1904); Craigic, A Primer of Bums (1896); 
and Dougall, The Burns Country (New York* 
1911). • > 

BtriiNS, William Chalmers (1816-48). A 
Scottish Protestant missionary, to China. He 
was born at Dun, Forfarshire; • was educated 
m Aberdeen, practiced law, then became a minis- 
ter in 1839. He carried on extensive revivals, 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and Canada, but in 
1846- went out as a Presbyterian missionary to 
China. He adopted Chinese dress and lived like 
a native. He had much facility in acquiring. tlje 
spoken language and labored with great enthus^ 
asm in many places. In this way he became 
widely kno^vn. Everywhere he commended, him- 
self by his faith, piety, courage, and unselfish-^ 
ness, and is still held in loving remortibranoO. 
Consult Burns, Memoir of ’William Chalmers 
Bwrwa (New York, 1870). 

BXrBJSrS, William John (186l»- ). Aa 

American detootivc, born in Baltimore, Md.v and 
educated at parochial and public scliools and at 
a businoss conegc. ITc bw*aine a doicK-tive in 
1886, entered the Becrct S(!rvi<*c in 1890, gradu- 
ally rising until in charge of the For West. : Bk 
was transferred to Wasliing^n, D* C., in 1894. 
Thereafter he was engaged in almost, every im- 
portant case which the United States govern*^ 
mont ^prosecuted. His best-known case is that 
against the McNamara brothers for dynamiting 
tn^e Los Angeles iP-imoe building on ly 1910. 
•Others which he brouglit to a* sucoessfnl oon»^ 
elusion are the Jacobs case of counterfeiting 
revenue stamps, the Taylor and Bredell cases 
of conntcu'f citing, in 1899, the government land-* 
frauds case which involved ^nator Mibcdiell, 
and the Sclunitz-Huof case in San Franeisco. He 
published The Mashed War (1913). 

BURNS, WiujAM Wallace (1825-92). An 
Amcjrican soldier. Ho was born in Coshocton, 
Ohio, and in 1847 graduated at West Point. He 
served in the war with Mexico and was. in the 
field with the Army of tluj Potomac from 1801 
to 1803, during which time he attained the rank 
of major generjil of voluntcerH. Later he be- 
came chief commissary of the Department of 
the Northwest and during the last part of the 
war was chief commissary of tho Department of 
the South.. ITo rec.eiv(wl the brevet of brigadier 
general* in 18C6 and was on duty in the Com- 
missary Department at Washington until 1880, 


when he retired, with the regular rank of 
colonel. 

BURNS AND SCALDS. A burn is an in- 
jury to the body produced by heat or corrosive 
substances. A scald is an injury produced by 
a heated liquid or vapor. Practically three de- 
grees of burns are recognized by surgeons: (1) 
burns resulting in a simple reddening of the 
skin; (2) bums characterized by the formation 
of vesicles or blebs; (3) burns resulting in 
sloughing and the formation of a scar, includ- 
ing all gradations of severity, from partial de- 
struction of the true skin to incineration of 
skin, muscle, and bone. Symptoms: pain and 
shock, to be relieved by opiates and stimulants. 
If the denuded surface bo largo, tho patient may 
su/Ter from cold, in addition, to be eoaubated 
with voluminous dressings and artilieial luvat 
from bottles and hot emmata. Burns of the 
first degree should immediately bo bathed with 
a saturated solution of bicarbonate of soda, or 
covered with an antiseptic ointment, Second- 
degrtie burns should bo dusted with an antisept 
tie drying powder, such as a mixture of zinc 
oxide and boric acid, after puncturing the blelxs. 
Burma 'Of ,tl>e third degree have to be treated as 
open wounds, and measures are chi oily directed 
towards securing tho separation of sloughs and 
the prevention of suppuration. Contracting 
scars often result, causing deformity. To ob- 
viate this . result, skin grafting and splints so 
adjusted os to secure surface extension are 
ployed. Later plastic operations may rtdieve 
deformities. (»Soe Autoplasty.) The extent 
of surface afieett'd determines in part tlio danger 
of a burn. Death may follow injury to a third 
of 1 the surface of the body ; it is quite certain to 
follow injury to ono-liali the surface. Children 
bear burns Very badly, and burns about their 
faces or , necks are more dangerous than those 
of similnr (‘xi^mt in other regions. 

BURN'SIDE, Amurose Evebbtt ( 1824-81 )< 
An eminent Anu‘ric:in sohlier, prominent on the 
Fcdm-al side during the Civil War. lie wae 
born in Liberty, Ind.; attcnde<l a village school, 
ami at 17 was imhuiiiircd to si increlmut , tailor j 
but soon !i f (‘<*rwsird wsis appointed to the Unlti\d 
Military Academy, where lie grtiduated 
in 1847. He then spent ‘simu* years in ^rriHOll 
duty, but laler resigned from tlie* H«‘rvic*e, axwl 
from 1853 until 1868 was a nusuufjKdurer of 
firearms at Bristol, E. I., inventing tl«* Hunti 
side breech-loading rifle la 1866. On tlm out- 
of the Civil War lie entered the Federal 
army, and from T\lay to Augusl., 1801, was 
colonel of Rhode Island , volunLx^rs, i)artieipai- 
ing as Bmdi in tho first battle of Bull Run. Ho 
became brlga<lior general of volunt<‘er» on Au- 
gust 6, was engag(*(l in organizing tlu^ “Coast 
Division” of the Army of tho ^Potfimao frturt 
October, 1861, to January, 1862, and commambnl 
the Department of North Carolina from. Janu- 
ary to rJfuly of this year, during wlii<*h time ho 
captured Roanoko Island, occupi<»d Newbern, 
N. (b, and forced the Hurren<ier of Fort Macon, 
Beaufort. On [March 18, 1862, he was raiscHl 
to tfie rank of major giuie.ral of volunit*era. Ho 
was tlnm placikl in wrnmand of the reinforce- 
ments intended for the Anny of the FotomaOi 
which latt‘r consiitulod the Ninth Army Corps^ 
and in July was oiTcrHl, but emphatically to- 
fused, the chief command of Hie Army of Vir- 
ginia. Aft<»r the «H»ond hnttio of Hull Run 
he was again olTered tho chief commaml, tho 
Army of Virginia now being mergtKl into the 
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Army of the Potomac; but he again declined it, 
and served under McClellan as commander of 
the ISTinth Corps, in the Maryland campaign 
against Lee, participating in the battle of South 
Mountain, and commanding the left wing in the 
battle of Antietam on September 17. , < See 
TIETAM, Battle of.) Though still feeling that 
he was unqualified for the position, he was fi- 
nally — on November 10 — ^placed in command of 
the Army of the Potomac, and. conducted the 
campaign against Lee, which virtually ended 
with the overwhelming defeat of the Federals at 
Fredericksburg on December 13. Burnside at- 
tacked on this occasion with foolhardy reck- 
lessness and, in general, proved unequal to the 
task assigned to him. (See Fredebicksbukg, 
Battle ofO On Jan. 26, 1863, he was replaced 
by Hooker, and from March to December he 
was^ in command of the Department of the Ohio,- 
during which time he captured Cumberland Gap, 
marched into East' Tennessee, and occupied 
Knoxville, where for some time he was besieged 
by the Confederate General Longstreet. On 
April 1 3 he issued his . f aiilous “General Order 
No. 38,'^ directed against the “Copperheads” in 
his department, and especially against Vallan- 
digham, who was soon afterward arrested, con- 
victed, and' imprisoned. (See Vallandigiiam, 
Clement L.) This order, together with his 
^‘General Order No. 84,” which prohibited the 
circulation of the New York World and sup- 
pressed the Chicago aroused the moat 

violent opposition as striking at the freedom of 
speech and of the press, and President Lincoln 
yielded to the popular demands so far ; as to 
rescind that; part of -the latter order 1 which sup- 
pressed the •Times,' From May to August, 1864, 
Burnside' served under Grant, as commaaider of 
the Ninth' Corps in the (Richmond Ciaknpaign» 
taking part in all the important battles during 
that time and having charge of the mine opera^ 
tions at Petersburg. ' For his conduct on this 
latter occasion he was, < subsequently censured 
by a court of inquiry after a prolonged investi- 
gation found him, along with several other oflEi- 
cors, ^^answerable for the want of success.” 
Many toilitaory critihs,;however> have since con- 
tendedi that Burnsido ’ was not i really , at fault; 
and that the responsibility for the fiasco should 
be placed elsewhere. On April 16, 1866, Burn- 
side resigned from the service and subsequently 
was prominent as a projector and manager of 
railroads. He was Governor of Rhode Island 
ftom 1866 to 1860, and from 1875 until his 
death was a member of the United States Sen- 
ate. In 187Q he visited Europe, and during the 
siege of Paris acted as a medium of communica- 
tion between the French and the Germans. As 
a soldier he rendered valuable services in the 
capacity, of corps commander, but proved \m- 
able to cope with the problems and dif6culties 
which fall to the lot of a commanding general. 
Consult Poore, Life and PubUo Services of Am- 
brose E. Burnside (Providence, 1882) and 
Woodbury, Major-Cfeneral Burnside and the 
Einth Army Corps (Providence, 1867)^ 
BTJBIffTlSLAND, bfirnt^'land. A Seaport 
of Fifeshire, Scotland, on the north shore of the 
Firth of Forth, about 8 miles north-northwest 
of Edinburgh (Map: Scotland, E 3). Burnt- 
island is an important station of the North 
British Railway, having , a steamboat ferry con- 
necting it witti Granton, the station, pn tjie 
oppose side of the Forth. It has a commodious 
harbor, which was greatly improved in 1876. 


Its industries consist principally of distilling, 
fisheries, shipbuilding, and the shipping of coal, 
and iron. In summer it is much frequented as 
a watering place. Together with Kinghorn, 
Dysart, and Kirkcaldy it sends one member to 
Parliament. Pop., 1891, 4692; 1901, 4846; 1911, 
4708. 

BURNT SIENNA, si-§n'na. A fine orange- 
red pigment, transparent and permanent, used 
in both oil and water-color pninting. It is ob- 
tained by simply burning ilio ferruginous 
ochreous earth known u- ’I'cn-n di Sienna. Ex- 
cellent greens are produced by mixing it with 
Prussian blue. It mixes well with other pig- 
ments generally, dries quickly, and is most valu- 
able in warming^ and enriching shadows. 

BURNT STdNES. A variety of carnelian 
usually found in ruins. They have a dull ap- 
pearance externally, but exhibit a beautiful red 
color when held up to the - light. This peculiar 
effect is supposed to have been produced by ^Ire, 
and has, been imitated by burning the upper sur- 
face of the gem with a hot iron. They were for- 
merly highly prized, especially if handsomely cut. 

BURNT UM B E R . A pigment of a russet- 
brown color. It is semitransparent, mixes wejl 
with most .other pigpents, and dries quickly. It 
is obtained by burning umber, an ochreous earth 
containing manganese, and deriving its name 
from the place where it was first discovered — 
Umbria, in Italy. 

. BUB OAK. See Oak. • 

BURR, Aaron (1716-67). American 

clergyman and educator. ,He wag| born in Fair- 
field; Conn.,, and graduated at Yale in 1735. 
Two -years later he became pastor of the Pres- 
byteriai^fr-, Church • in Newark, N.. J. In 1748, 
after .Considerable experience in the schoolsnof 
Newark ; as teacher and 1 principal, he, became 
second president of the Collie^ of New {Jersey; 
now- Princeton University.- As his predecessor; 
Jonathan- Dickinson, was president only a few 
months; Dr. Burr, in his administration of nine 
years, .really laid the foundations of the college. 
He was a thorough scholar and an eloquent 
preacher. His wife was the daughter of Jona- 
tlian Edwards, while he was, the fathetr of Mron 
Burr (1756-1 836 >. Dr. Burr published a Latin 
grammar known as The ’Newark Grammar 
(1752), and The Supreme Divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ (new ed., 1791). 

BURR, Aaron (1756-1836). An American 
politician, Vice President of the United States 
from 1801 to 1805. He was born in Newark, 
N. J,, Feb. 6, 1756, and was the son of the 
Rev, Aaron Burr, and grandson of Jonatlian 
Edwards, the famous theologian. His pater- 
nal grandfather, according to Hildreth, was a ^ 
German who had settled originally at Fairfield, 
Conn. His father died in 1767 and his mother 
in the following year, and he, with his sister, 
was brought up by his maternal uncle, the Rev. 
Timothy I3dwards, at Elimbethtown, N. J. He 
graduated at Princeton in 1772, studied theology 
under the Rev. Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlehem, 
Conn., and then (1774) studied law with Tap- 
pan Reeve, his brother-in-law, in Litchfield, 
Conn. He entered the Continental army in 
1776, soon after the battle of Bunker Hill; took 
part in Benedict Arnold's Canadian expedition; 
became in turn a member of Washington’s mili- 
tary family (April, 1776), and an aid to Gen- 
eral Putnam (June, 1776); served with dis- 
tinction as lieutenant colond at Hackensack and 
Monmouth (q*v.), where he ooroznanded a bri^ 
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gade; was placed in command of the American 
lines in Westchester County (N. Y.) — in the so- 
called Neutral Ground — in January, 1779; and 
in March of this year resigned from the service. 
He was involved in the opposition to Washing- 
ton, and at the time of the more serious friction 
sided with Lee and Gates. (See Conway Cabal, 
The.) In 1782 he began the practice of the 
law in Albany, N. Y. In July of the same year 
he married Mrs. Theodosia Prevost, the widow 
of a British officer who had died in the West 
Indies, and in the following year their only 
child, Theodosia, was born in New York. ^ (See 
Burr, Theodosia.) In 1833 Burr, then in his 
seventy-eighth year, married Madame Jumel, the 
widow of a French merchant, who had an estate 
in the northern part of Manhattan Island and 
who possessed some property. Much of this 
property was soon spent by Burr, and the couple 
separated, but were never divorced. 

Burr definitely established his home in the 
city of New York, in December, 1783, soon 
after his first marriage, and his political activity 
and advancement there soon became marked. 
He was a member of the State Assembly in 
1784-85 and again in 1797-99 and 1800-01; 
was Attorney-General of the State in 1789-91; 
was a meml)er of the United States Senate from 
1791 to 1797; and in 1801, just before becom- 
ing Vice President, was chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of New York. In 1792 ho 
dcclin(‘d a nomination to the Supreme Cotirt of 
New York. He was an early, zealous, and un- 
scrupulous leader among tlio 'Republicans (after- 
ward Democrats), and the especial rival of 
Alexander Hamilton, the prominent loader of the 
Federalists. In the prosidcmtial struggle of 
1800 John Adams (then Pre.sidont), Thomas 
Jefferson, C-harlcs C. Pinckney, and Burr were 
the candidates, and the votes for Jefferson and 
Burr, the two Republican candidates, were equal 
— 73 for each. As the Constitution then pro- 
vided, the person having the largest number of 
electoral votes was to bo President, and the 
person having the next largest number was to 
be Vice President. The equal division threw 
the election into the House of Representatives, 
where each State had one vote only, the vote of 
a majority of all the States being necessary for 
a choice. After a week of balloting Jefferson 
was chosen President, and Burr therefore be- 
came Vice President, He was charged, unjustly, 
it s(>ettis, with having exerted himself to defeat 
Jefferson, who was the regular pr(‘Hidential can- 
didate of his party, and his alleged intrigues to 
this end ruined him politically as a Republican. 
In 1804, however, he ran as an independent 
candidate for Govern<yr of Now York and re- 
ceived the support of some of the Federalists, 
but was deff^ated by Morgan Lewis. For this 
Burr blamed Hamilton, who had undoubtedly 
used all of his influence against him, both on 
this occasion nnd in 1801, and these disappoint- 
ments and fai'hires, added to the intensely mttor 
character of the partisan warfare of the time, 
led to a duel, at Weohawken, N. J., on July 11, 
1804, in which Hamilton, who dischai^ged his 
woapon^ into the air, was killed by Burr. In 
the spring of 1806 Burr started for the western 
part of the country, bent, probably, among other 
things, upon the conquest of Mexico ' and the 
establishment there of a separate government, 
with himself as chief. It was in the <-ourB(» of 
these operations that he brought rtiin upon bis 
friend Harman Bleniierhassctt (q*v.). In 1806 


President Jefferson was informed, in part, of 
Burr’s schemes by General Wilkinson, in whom 
Burr had partially eonJided, and Burr was soon 
arrested at Frankfort, Ky. He was defended 
by Henry Clay and was acquitted after an ex- 
citing trial. He was again arrested at Natchez, 
in Januaigr, 1807, but was released by the Grand 
Jury, and on February 19, in Alabama, he was 
a third time arrested. After a long and mem- 
orable trial at Richmond, Va., first on a charge 
of treason and then on a charge of misdemeanor, 
he was again acquitted, and in June, 1808, sailed 
for Europe to raise means for prosecuting his 
schemes. Four years of effort in England, Swe- 
den, Germany, and France resulted in nothing 
but failure, and in 1812 lie returned in extreme 
poverty and opened a law office in New York; 
but his course had alienated the people, and he 
met with only moderate success. 

Henry Adams, after showing how Burr hiid 
“endeavored by the foul means of a Federal 
alliance to acquire the presidency,” goes on to 
say, with a vehemence which is really partisan, 
that “a more gross betrayal of confi(umce coxild 
hardly be conceived, even in political life. He 
had made it clear that his heart was set upon 
personal aggrandizement and not upon a Repub- 
lican success. His untruatworthiness appean'd 
the more despicable by comparison with the 
strictly honorable conduct of Jt^fferson, who 
might have excused endeavors on his own be- 
half upon the plausible ground that he was only 
forwarding the avowed will of the party. The 
antipathy with which many persons had long 
since learned to regard Burr now boeanit^ the 
sentiment of all honest and intelligent in(‘n in 
the nation.” Schouler, after referring to the 
brilliant and captivating manners of Burr, det- 
scribes him as “one whoso restless and romantic 
ambition was the more dangerous l)ecauHe of 
bis utti^r want of conscience and generosity. He 
was socially well connected and had, like Ilamil- 
ton, won a fair military reputation in the war 
for a young officer, gaming on its oIoho later 
distinction as an advocate at the Now York 
bar, where those two were professional competi- 
tors under an act which dia<iualified all Tory 
practitioners.” Hildreth thus sums up the clos- 
ing years of his life: “Arriving in New York, 
he found himself, in his old ago, and still 
harassed bv his creditors, obliged to resume tho 
ractico of the law for support. The death of 
is only daughter, lost at sea on a voyage from 
Charleston to meet him, left him without family 
ties. Yot, amid all this loneliness and em- 
barrassment, his n^markablo eqtianimlty did not 
desert him, and ho lived 24 years longer, shroud- 
ing himself with that mystery and obacurii^ 
which ho so much affee(<*d, ami dying at last 
(1830) aftt^r surviving almost all his contempo- 
raries, at the ago of 80*— a remarkable oxamplo 
of the nmtability.of political fortune.” Ho dievi, 
Sept 14, 1830, at Fort Richmond^ 6«i Staten 
Island, N. Y., and his body was placed with hie 
fathet^s In the burying ground at Princflon. 
Consultt Barton, TAf 0 md Time» of Aanm Burr 
(Now York, 1868) i DaVis, Mnnoirn of Aaron 
Bu^ (2 vols., New York^ 1830) ; the interesting 
Private Journals of Aaron Burr duriutf hh 
Moaid^noo in Europe (2 vols., New York. 1838), 
odltod by Davis; and the brief sketch by Mer- 
win, “Aaron Burr” (Boston, 1809), one of the 
Bmoon BUujraphica; W. F. McOaleb, The Aaron 
Burr ConHpirartf: a Uiator^f harpel}/ from Oripi^ 
nal and Hitherto XJnuaed Bourao (New York, 
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1903) ; S. P. Orth, Five American Politicians: 
A. Burr (Cleveland, 1906) ; Adams, History of 
the United States (9 vols., New York, 1889-91) ; 
also Schouler, History of the United States of 
America under the Constitution (6 vols., last 
ed.. New York, 1899). For a strongly favorable 
view of Burr’s life and character, consult Todd, 
The True Aaron Burr (New York, 1902), and 
for a bibliography virtually complete to date of 
publication, consult Tompkins, Burr Bibliography 
(Brooklyn, 1892). Of these the two best author- 
ities are Adams and McCaleb, who have prac- 
tically reconstructed the older views in regard 
to Burr’s schemes. 

BITBB, Enoch Fitch, D.D., LL.D. (1818- 
1907). An American Congregational divine. He 
was born at Westport, Conn,, Oct. 21, 1818; 
graduated at Yale College, 1839, and became 
pastor at Lyme, Conn., 1850. He was a popu- 
lar lecturer on the scientific evidences of reli- 
gion. Of his numerous publications, all of which 
sold widely, may be mentioned: Ecoe CceUim 
( 1867 ) ; Pater Mundi ( 1869 ) ; Ad Fidem 
(1871); Ecoe Terra (1884); Celestial Empires 
( 1885 ) ; Universal Beliefs ( 1887 ) ; Long Ago 
as Interpreted by the Nineteenth Century 
(1888) ; Supreme Things in their Practical Re- 
lations (1889) ,* besides several historical stories, 
e.g., Aleph (n.e., 1902) and Fabius (1897). 

BITBB, Geoeqe Lincoln (1857- ). An 

American historian. He was born at Oramel, 
N. Y.; graduated in 1881 at Cornell, and stud- 
ied at Leipzig, the Sorbonne, the Bcole des 
Cliartcs, and Zurich, in 1884-86 and 1887-88. 
In 1888 he was appointer professor of ancient 
and modiffival history at Cornell. He was his- 
torical expert for the Venezuelan boundary com- 
mission in 1896-97. He is known chiefly as a 
student of the history of superstition. His 
works include The Literature of 'Witdkorap 
(1890), and The Fate of Dieirich Flade (1891). 

became one of the editors of the American 
HistoHcal Review and editor of the Century His- 
torical Series. 

BITBB, Theodosia (1783-1813). The daugh- 
ter of Aaron Burr, famous for her beauty, her 
accomplishments, and for her devotion to her 
father. She was born in New York City; was 
carefully educated by her father, showing con- 
siderable precocity, especially in linguistic 
studies; and after her mother’s death, in 1794, 
until 1801 was mistress of her father’s house- 
hold. In 1801 she married Joseph Alston, a 
wealthy South Carolina planter, who subse- 
quently was elected to the Governorship of the 
State. She did much to arouse a feeling of 
sympathy for her father at the time of his trial 
for treason as well as thereafter. In 1812 she 
started from Charleston in the pilot boat Pa^iriot 
for New York, bnt the vessel was caught in a 
storm and was probably wrecked off Cape Hat-, 
teras, though its fate was uever definitely ascer- 
-Uined. A tradition ^ of uncertain origin makes 
the Patriot to have been taken by pirates and 
all those on board put to death. 

BITBB, WiLHAK Hubebt (1851- ; ). An 

American civil engineer^ born at Watertown^ 
Conn. He received his educatibn and profes- 
sional training at the B^sselaer Polytebhnie 
Institute and, after several years’ engineering 
practice, was appointed professor of mechanics 
at the Institute. In 1884 he resigned the pro- 
fessorship to become assistant engineer to the 
Phoenix Bridge Company; subsequently he was 
appointed general manager to this company and 


in 1891 was made vice president of a company of 
contracting engineers. In the following year he 
accepted the professorship of engineering at 
Harvard and early in 1893 a similar posi- 
tion at Columbia University in New York. After 
1893 he was consulting engineer to Ne\v York 
departments, especially in connection with the 
Catskill Aqueduct work, and in 1904 was ap- 
pointed a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. His published works are: Stresses in 
Bridge and Roof Trusses ( 1879 ) ; The Elasticity 
and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering 
(1883; 3d ed., 1912) ; T7te (graphic Method in 
Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computa- 
tion (1905, with M. S. Falk). 

BHBOSAGB, Henby Sweetseb (1837- ). 

An American Baptist minister and author. He 
was born at Fitchburg, Mass., and was educated 
at Brown University, Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, and at the University of Halle, Germany. 
He served in the Thirty-sixth Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers from 1862 to 1865 and was brevetted 
major at the close of the war. In 1873 he be- 
came editor of Zion’s Advocate. Besides his edi- 
tion of the works Brown University in the Civil 
War (1868) and Rosier^ s Relation of Way- 
mouth^ s Voyage (1887), his publications include: 
The Act of Baptism in the History of the Chris- 
tian Church (1879) ; History of the Anabaptists 
in Sicitsserland (1882); Baptist Hymn-Writers 
and their Hymns (1888); History of the Bap- 
tists in New England (1894); History of the 
Baptists in Maine (1904) ; Gettysburg and Lin- 
coln (1006); Maine at Louisburg in IIJiS 
(1910). 

BITBGKABl) XNGuBT. An arm of the Strait 
of Georgia in southwest British Columbia. It 
is 9 miles long; its shores, backed by the snow- 
capped Coast Mountains, and covered with for- 
ests of cedars, spruces, firs, and pines, abounding 
in game, are a favorite resort of sportsmen. The 
waters of the inlet abound in unique specimens 
of marine biology and also afford good fishing 
and bathing. Vancouver, the western terminus 
of the Can^ian Pacific Railway, is situated on 
its south shore. 

* BITBBELL, David James (1844- ). An 

American clergyman and author. He was born 
at Mount Pleasant, Pa., and graduated at Yale 
in 1867 and the Union Thecuogy Seminary in 
1870. After being engaged in mission work at 
Chicago for four years, he successively was 
astor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Du- 
uque, Iowa (1876-87); Westminster Church, 
Minneapolis ( 1887-91 ) ; and the Marble Colle- 
giate Church, New York. A few of his more im- 
portant works are: The Religions of the World 
(.1891); Hints and Helps (1801-93); The Gos- 
pel of Gladness (1892); The Early Church 
(1897); The Religion of the Future (1894); 
The Wonderful Teacher ( 1902 ) ; Teachings of 
Jesus Concerning the Scriptures (1904) ; The 
Lure of the City (1908) ; The Cloister Booh 
(1909) ; In D<wid^8 Tou^n (1910) ; At the Gate 
Beautiful ( 1911 ) ; The Home Sanctuary ( 1911 ) ; 
The Gateway of (1912) ; The Old-Time Re- 
ligion (1913); The Sermon (1913). 

iBITBBELIi^ Mabtin (1858— ), A Oana- 

*dian legislator. He bom in England and 
was educated at St. John’s Collcg(‘, Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex. He came to Ontario in 1886 and 
for 14 years engaged in fruit growing in the Ni- 
agara district. Removing to British Columbia 
in 1900, he entered municipal politics, continu- 
ing also the business of fruit growing. He was 
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elected mayor of Grand Forks in 1003. Before 
leaving Ontario he had become widely known as 
an authority on horticulture, and in 1007 the 
government "of British Columbia appointed him 
its fruit commissioner and sent him to lecture in 
England. In 1908 lie was elected as a Conserva- 
tive to the House of Commons and again in 1911. 
In the same year he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in the administration of Robert 
Laird Borden (q.v.). In 1912 he was appointed 
a member of the Royal Conservation Commission. 

Bim'RIAH, KARt (1870- ). A Ger- 

man tenor, born at Prague. He appeared for the 
first time in 1892 in the rOles of Faust and Loh- 
engrin, and in the following year in Berlin, in 
the rOle of Hans in Smetana’s Opera, Die Ver- 
kmfte Braut, ‘Later he was for a time first 
tenor in the City Theatre of Cologne and then 
he sang in the court theatres at Berlin, Han- 
i;iovcr (1806), and Hamburg (1898). In the 
latter year he also took the part of Parsifal in 
the Bayreuth Festival. In his tours he sang at 
Budapest, at Covent Garden, London, and at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Hew York, whore he 
also sang in 1913. Besides those mentioned liis 
chief r61es include I’ristan, Siegfried, Tann- 
liiiuser, Rudolf in Faust, Werther, 

Biavolo, Jos6, Radamc^s* and Othollo. 

BtTBBIAHA, boor'r^-il'nii. A town of Spain, 
in the Province of Oastell6n, about 8 miles south 
of the -town of that name, situated in a fertile 
plateau on the right bank of the Rio Seco, about 
1 mile from its mouth in the Mediterranean 
(Map; Spain, B 3). Its inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and fishing, though a 
considerable trade in wine; oil, and fruit is car- 
ried on. Pop., 1000, 12,962; 1910, 14,243. 

BXTBGEIILL, Thomas Jonathan (1839- 
1916). An American botanist, bom at l^itts- 
field, Mass. He graduated from the Illinois 
State Normal University, w'as suporintendent of 
the Urbana (HL) public schools in 1866-68, pron 
fessor of botany and horticulture in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1870-1903, and thereaft<‘r pro- 
fessor of botany. In addition he siwved us dean 
of the College of Science (1878-84), dean of the 
general faculty (1894-1001)* dean of tlie Gradu- 
ate School (1804-1905), and acting prt^sident of 
the university (1891-94 and 1904). He is the 
author of, some 200 articles in odxioational, bo- 
tanical, and horticultural reports and periodicals 
and of, the following publications; The Forest 
Tree PlmMion (180;}); IrtrCctiVs of Applee 
(1896); OroJmd (HUivaUon ) Bitter 

JftQt of AppJm (1907) ; Bar Bote of CorH (1900) j 
, Parasitic Fmffi of IfllinoiBy part ii (1013).‘ 

BTriBCRILLVILliB. ^ A town in; Providence 
Co., IL I., 23 miles northwesi *of Providence, 
on the New York, , New Haven* and Hartford 
Railroad (Map : Rhode Tsland* B S ) • It is noted 
principally for manufactures di Woolen |^ods. 
^V^l^lum Lake, a suninuT r(^Hort, popular for its 
fishing and fine scenery, is a noteworthy attrac- 
tion , of .the town. > Tho government' is admiasis- 
tcrod by a town counc'il, ummally olectedw Pop.^'^‘ 
1890,541)2; 1900, 1910,7878. ■ ' 

BtTB^ITT, KLiiia (1811-79). An Ameri- 
can philanthropist and linguist. He was born at 
Now Britain, (Jonn., and first followed the oc- 
cupation of blacksmith, which fact, together with 
his (extraordinary aptitude for languages and his 
nuirvcdonsly rapid mastery of tinun, gain<‘(l for 
him the title of the ^'Lt^artuid Bla<‘kHmith.’' Dur- 
ing a visit abroad in 1846-47 he wos greatly 
toucluki by the suilering of the Irish peasantry 


in the awful famine of that year. His diary of 
a tour through Ireland, at this time, for the pur- 
pose of relieving the destitution and misery, is 
one of the most graphic and touching descrip- 
tions of human sufi'ering ever published. In 
1848 he organized the first international congress 
of Friends 'of Peace, which convened in Brussels 
in September of that year, and which was fol- 
lowed in 1849 by a second ‘Teace Congress” in 
Paris, presided over by Victor Hugo. Burritt 
next lectured throughout the Union and then 
returned to Europe to attend the peace con- 
gresses in Frankfort-on-the-Main (1850), Lon- 
don (1851), Manchester (1852), and Edinburgh 
(1853). His conceptions of universal brother- 
hood and international arbitration received a 
rude shock upon the outbreak of the Crimean and 
Civil wars. He wrote: Bparks from the Anvil 
(1848); Walks in the Black Country (1869); 
The Westi^'n and Kastem Questions of PJiirnpe 
(1871). For his biography, consult Northend 
(New York, 1879). 

BUBBO, bvv'rC. The Spanish name for the 
small donkey \vid<*ly used as a pack animal in 
Mexico and the southwestern United States. ^A 
company of them is called a burro train- See 
ASS;* and ’Colored Plato of ITorsbs. 

BUBBOUemS, btli/rOz, GsoRaB {c.1650^2)- 
A Colonial clergyman in America, the most emi- 
nent victim of the Salem witchcraft delusion of 
1692. Ho graduated at Harvard in 1670, subso- 
ciuentlv pri'aclud. for several years at Falinoutn 
(now Portland, Mo.), and from 1680 to 1683 
•was pastor of the church at Salem Village (now 
Danvers), Maas. In 1085 he returned to Fal- 
mouth, but afterward removed to Wells, wliore 
ho wna living at the time of the witchcraft delu- 
sion of 1692. Owing probably to the peroonal 
hostility of somo of his former parishioners at 
Danvers, ho was arrested <‘arly in 1692 on a 
cliargo of witchcraft, his itidictment ass<rtlng 
that he, on May 9 ‘*as well b<>foro, as after. 
Certains Betbstable Arts called Witchcrafts and 
Sorceries, Wickedly and fielloniausly hatli Vsed, 
Praetim^d, & Exorcised ... in, Vpon* & a^ti'Ono 
Mary Walcott Of Salem village by which said 
wicked Arts the said Mary . * . was and is 
Tortured, afflicted, Pinedy C^^-nsumed, Wasted, 
and Tornient<‘(l against tlu^ I'caco of our Sove- 
rcigno Lord & hady, tlu* King and Queen.’^ Bur- 
roughs wa4 also charged with htiving likewise 
bowitoliod three other girls, and at* the trial 
aocuaod by fiye or six of the Bcwitcslu^i as the 
Autlior of' their* Miseries; V j . by eight of tlio 
Cchfessing Witches as bciiig an bead Actor at 
somo of Thoir Rendezvouses, and <me who hod 
tl»0 promise of being a King in Satan's Kitigdom, 
note JfOittg to be Erected; by Nine l\»rsonH for 
extraordinary Lifting and sueh fcafs of strc'ngili, 
as could not be done without Diabolical Aftsis* 
tanco.” He was finally convi<^te4 on each indict- 
ment, in imite of the rtf ort of a jury, ordered 
to Search* liis body for wit<‘h marks, that *‘Weo 
find nothing upon yo body of Sayd burroughs 
but wt is naturall”; and on August 19 ho was 
eaecuted on Gallows Hill, 8ah‘m, making a speech 
oa tto soafifold whkh moved the spectators *to 
tt^ars and calletl from (kition MatluT. alarmed 
lest tho pn)C(»edingH bo discontinued, iht*. assur- 
ance tliat “the Devil has often been transformed 
into ah Angol of Light/' Burroughs was the 
only ministt'T who lost his life during the witeli- 
craft delusion. Consult: Sprague, Annals of the 
American Pulpit, vol. i (New York, 1857-66) ; 
Sibley, Qraduatce of harvard Uniecraitp, voL ii 
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(Cambridge, 1873-85) ; XJpham, Lectures on 
Salem Witchcraft (Boston, 1867) ; Perley, Short 
History of the Salem yUlage Witchcraft Trials 
(Salem, Mass., 1911). 

BUBBrOTTG-HS, John (1837- ' ). An 

American essayist and critic. He was born at 
Roxbury, N. Y., April 3, 1837; the son of a 
farmer. He spent bis yontb between study and 
work in the field and bas said that bis origi- 
nality was fostered by growing up among people 
who neither read books nor eared for them. 
He was, however, a born author, and at 14 
began to write essays, which have remained 
always his favorite form of expression. His 
first efforts were labored imitations of the pon- 
derous lucubrations of Johnson; one of the first 
luxuries that he permitted himself having been 
the purchase of that author^s wotks. A more 
congenial inspiration soon came to him from 
Emerson, whose Essays and Miscellanies he 
assimilated eagerly, and at 19 he succeeded in 
gaining admission to The Atlantic Monthly with 
an essay on Ecopressions. After Emerson, to 
whom Burroughs ascribes the awakening of his 
religious nature and a revolution in his literary 
expression, the great influences in his literary 
life were two; Walt Whitman, who was to him 
a great humanizing power, and Matthew Arnold, 
from whom he gained clarity, alike in thought 
and expression. ' All these influences came to him 
in their fullness before the publication of his 
first book, Walt Whitman as Po^t and Person 
(1867). Meantime he had been engaged as 
teacher, as journalist, and as an official of the 
Treasury Department at Washington (1803- 
73) . He was for some years afterward Redial 
national bank examiner; but during 187(Mr4 
passed most of his time on ’ a faf m in ^opus; 
N. y., where he divided his time between fruit 
culture and literatute. Besides frequent contri- 
butions to periodicals, chiefly studies of nature 
dud animal life, he wrote: Wahe Robin (1871) ; 
Winter Sunshine (1875) ; Birds and Poets 
{1877) j Locusts and Wild Honey (1879)^ 
PepaAtofn (1881) ; Fresh Fields (1884) ; Signs 
and' Seasons (1886); Sharp Eyes (1888) ; In^ 
dedr Stiidies (1889) ; RiA^erby (1894) j A Studg^ 
{mi)-, The Light of Day (1000); Squirrels 
and Oth^ Fur-Becurers (1900) ; Literdry Values 
(1902) y Fcm^ and Near (1904) ; Ways of Natwre 
(1906) ; and Bird emd (1006) ; Camping 

and Tramping with Roosevelt (1907) ; Leaf and 
Tendril (1908); Time and Change (1912); The 
Summit of the ears '{1818) . ■ ' 

Burroughs's work, whether as a critic <t>f 'liter- 
ature, as'in his wofkSs on Walt Wliitman, Emer- 
son, and Thoreau, 6r of religion, as in The Light 
6f Bay, mo^t fully* reveals the original person- 
ality of the man. In books, as in nature, it is 
the unconventional that appeals to him, and his 
own literary quality gains its fascination rather 
from the acuteness Of his observation than from 
any elaboration in literary expression. He sees 
so clearly that he makes his reader see the indi- 
vidualized lives of birds, flowers, fishes, and even 
insects. His wide reading in English literature 
has l)eon done with an eye to nature that gives 
to his similes and descriptive phrases a distinct 
literary flavor. In an article in The Atlcmtio 
Monthly of April, 1904, he expressed himself 
strongly in criticism of what he called the '%ham 
natural history” of certain modern nature 
writers, or, as they then began to be called, 
‘Mature fakirs.” The resultant controversy 
evinced a growing impatience on the part of 


the public with any imaginative treatment of 
natural history that ignored the facts of that 
science. He was elected to the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. Consult Barrus, 
The Retreat of a P oet-Naturalist {Boston^ 1905) ; 
Henry James in his Views and Reviews (Boston, 
1908) ; Julian Burroughs, Boyhood Days with 
John Burroughs (New York, 1912)“. 

BTTHHOTJGHS, Marie (1866- ).“ The 

stage name of Lillie Arrington, an American 
actress, born in San Eraneisco. She made her 
first appearance in New York, at the Madison 
Square Theatre, in the part of Gladys in The 
Rajah, Other early successes were won in Alpine 
Roses, Partners, and Saints and Sinners. After- 
ward she appeared for several seasons with E. S'. 
Willard (q.v.), in such plays as The Middleman 
and Judah, and as Ophelia (1894). In 1894 she 
began starring in The Profligate and other pieces. 
Later she played in The Gadfly with Stuart 
Hobson and in The Meddler. In 1900 she ap- 
peared as Guida Landresse in The Battle of the 
Strong. Miss Burroughs was married to Robert 
Barclay MaePherson in 1901. Consult Strang, 
Famous Actresses of the Day in America (Bos- 
ton, 1899). 

BUB'BOWING BEE. Any of several kinds 
of bees that form burrows in the ground as 
nesting places. Prominent among them are the 
genera Andrena and Baliotus. See Bee; and 
accompanying Plate of Wild Bees. 

BTJBROWIHG BOX. See Pox. 

BXTBB'O'WTirG OWL, or Coquimbo. A small 
owl {Speotyto ounicularia) , that dwells in the 
Abandoned burrows of various fossorial quadru- 
peds,' or, in the 'absence of these, digs a burrow 
for itself. It abounds on’ the open plains of 
both Nortfc and South America, those of southern 
Elorida ^ and of South America constituting 
'well^aVked ^ographical races; races also dwell 
in the islakds of Bahama and Guadeloupe. They 
4r6^of small size, about 9% iuches long; and 
have* very long legs,: scantily feathered; the tail 
is' very short, there are no ear tufts, and the 
bexeis are alike in size and color, which is brown- 
ish above and buffy below, vsuriously barred and 
spotted ^ith somewhat darker tints. The South 
American race (called '^coquimbo”) inhabits old 
burrows of the vizoacha, the Patagonian cavy; 
or evenrofiiarms^dillos and large JizardS, or else 
dxoavates for itsdlfi This race differs from the 
North Amferieain bird, which is diurnal; in- being 
‘^Crepuscular- or 'noctuVnal, . . . seldom' feeding 
at aii'until towards sunset, whOn it becomes Very 
active. On the pampas it is usually very tame, 

. 'i *. but after sunset it becomes very ^^giknt; 
flying* up and* hovering at a height of 'SO oV 40 
feet, and uttering its screams of protest when- 
ever amintnkder appearfc^ iff bi^t,^;thUB 'giVing 
ample warning to its neighbors, the vizcacKas” 
(Stejneger). The North American burrowing 
owls have been Very thoroughly described by Dr. 
Elliott OoueS' in his Bir& of the NortTiwesi, 
from which the following is quoted; 

“The burrowing owl is the only bird of its 
family inhabiting, in any numbers, the entirely 
treeless regions of the West, and may be con- 
sidered characteristic of the plains. Wherever 
it can And shelter in the holes of such animals 
a^ wolves, foxes; and badgers, and especially of 
tho Various species of marmot squirrels,* there 
it is found in abundance; and in not a few in- 
stances small colonies are observed living apart 
from their ordinary associates, in holes appar- 
ently dug by themselves. They constitute a 
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notable exception to the general rule of arbori- 
cole habits in this family, being specially fitted 
by their conformation for the subterranean mode 
of life for which they are designed, and are fur- 
thermore exceptional in their gregarious dispo- 
sition, here carried to the extreme. The diffusion 
of the species in the West is so general that 
there is little occasion to mention particular 
localities. 

“The notes of the burrowing owl are peculiar. 
The birds do not ‘hoot,’ nor is there anything 
lugubrious "or foreboding in their cry. Some- 
times they chuckle, chatter, and squeal in an 
odd way, as if they had caught a habit of bark- 
ing from the 'dogs^ they live with and were try- 
ing to imitate the sound. But their natural cry 
is curiously similar to that of the rain crow, 
or cuckoo of America — so much so that more 
than one observer has been deceived. They 
scream hoarsely when wounded and caught, 
though this is but seldom, since, if any life re,- 
mains, they scramble quickly into a hole and are 
not easy to recover. The flight is perfectly 
noiseless, like that of other owls, owing to the 
peculiar downy texture of the plumage. By 
day they seldom fly far from the entrance of 
their burrow, and rarely, if over, mount in the 
air. I never saw one on wing more than a few 
moments at a time, just long enough for it to 
pass from one hillock to another, as it does by 
skimming low over the surface of the ground 
in a rapid, easy, and rather graceful manner. 
They live chiefly upon insects, especially grass- 
hoppers; they also fee4 upon lizards, as I once 
determined by dissection, and there is no doubt 
that young prairie dogs furnish them many a 
meal. Under ordinary circumstances they are 
not very shy or difficult to procure; I once se- 
cured several specimens in a few minutes, and, 
1 fear, left some others to lan^ieh and die in 
their holes. As coiuiiionly observed, perched 
on one of the innumerable little eminences that 
mark a dog town, amid their curious surround- 
ings, they present a spectacle not easily for- 
gotten. Their figure is peculiar, with their long 
legs and short tail.’* 

Their nests arc made of soft materials in tliis 
underground chamber and contain sevcm or eight 
white eggs. They remain throughout the winter 
in and about their holes, though some may mi- 
grate from the most northerly and inclement 
part of their range. The story that they hiber- 
nate is fictitious. , Tliat they live harmoniously 
with the prairie doc^ and prevalent rattlesnakes 
is also a fable. They are unwelcome neighbors 
to (not cotenants with) the squirrels, and the 
rattlesnakes enter the burrows as enemies to 
both. See Own; Plate of Owns. 

BUBBOWIETCf’ BEBOH. See Colpeb. 

BUBBOWS. Junrus C^dsab (1S37- ). 

An American lawyer, born at Northeast, Brie 
Co., Pa. He practiced law until he entered the 
army in 1862 and again after the close of the 
war at Kalamazoo, Mich. Prom 1873 to 1896 
he served several terms as a Republican in 
Congress and in 1895 was eh^cted United States 
Senator. He was reelected in 1899 and again 
for the term of 1905*-11. He is author of His- 
tory of the J/artne Corpe (1009). 

BTTBBOWS, Whjdum: (1785-1813), An 
American naval officer. He was born n<^ar Phila- 
delphia, entered the United States navy as a 
midshipman in 1790, and served as an acting 
lieutenant in the Tripolitan War. In the war 
with England he commanded the Enterprise in 


the engagement with the Bower off Portland, 
Me., on Sept. 6, 1813. The Bower was taken; 
but Burrows was mortally wounded and lived 
only long enough to receive the surrender of 
Capt. Samuel Blythe, the English commander, 
who was also killed. The bodies of the two 
officers were buried side by side in Portland. 

BURR'STONE. See Buhrstone. 

. BTIBS^A (anat.). A pouch or sac contain- 
ing a clear, viscid fluid, interposed between sur- 
faces which move upon each other. Two varie- 
ties are recognized. Mucous biirsse are cavitit'S, 
simple or irregular in form, found betwenm the 
skin and bony prominences, such as the knee 
and elbow. Synovial bursae arc interposed be- 
tween muscles and tendons as tliey pass over 
bony projections; the bursa betweem the gluten 
muscles wIkto they pass over the great tro- 
chanter of the thigh hone is an example. 

Bursitis is inflammation of a bursa, due 
generally to injury, A common form is that 
occurring in the prepatellar bursa and popularly 
known as houaemaiers kneo (q.v,). 

BUB'SAB, BUB'SABY, or BUBSE (Burse 
is a doublet of purse^ Pr. bourse, pouch, from 
LL, bursa, purse, Gk. j8iJp<ra, byrsa, hide, skin ) . 
The term “bursar if’ was used in the nunliccval 
universities to reffer to those studemts who re- 
ceived aid from the xmivoraity chest (“bursa”) 
and also of students living in the university hos- 
tels maintain(‘d out of the “bursa.** In the 
universities of Great Britain, especially in those 
of Scotland, and in (‘arly New England usage, 
the term “bursar** was not restricted to the 
keeper of a burso or purse — the treasurer—* 
but it might mean, and often did mean, the 
recipient of a Imrse, or bursary, or, in other 
words, the holder of a scholarship. In Scotland 
the number of bursaries or foundations for the 
encouragement of students has btnm very large, 
and in recimt years timre has been a gr<‘at dc^al 
of discussion of their influencib — ^whether or not 
the conditions under which they have b<M‘n 
awarded arc as favorable as they might be to 
the promotion of learning. In a monaHtery the 
bursar would be the one who held and dishurstnl 
the income.^ In the sense of treasim^fthe office 
is still maintained in English universities and 
Harvard University and elsewhere,* where the 
bursar is a sort of sul>treasur<‘r, (^barged with 
certain intramural duties, under the direction 
of the treasurer. In England the term is also 
used of candidates for the elementary school- 
teaching profession receiving maintenance from 
tho state. 

BXTRSCHENSCHAFT, b?1R5r'sh(m-Blffift (Oer. 
Bursohe, fellow, apprentice, student, from MIKS. 
burse, purse; society, eapt^ially of students, with 
a common purse). An assoc iatlcm of Htudertts 
in the German universities to promote patriot*^ 
ism, morality, and love of liberty. Tho earliest 
organization was at Jena in 1815, and its mem- 
bership was chiefly made up of students who had 
fought in the War of LilH‘ratum. 1'be Uh^ 
roread to Tttbingeu, Heidelberg, ITalle, and 
Giessen, In 1817, the occuHiou of the thnn^ hun- 
dredth anniversary of Iixither*s burning of the 
papal hull, a g<aieral gathering i(K)k place at 
the Warthurg, and th<H following year a consti- 
tution was adopt(Hl by del{‘gjit<^H from 14 uni- 
vorsitic^. Black, red, and gold, wince tak(‘ii as 
the national colors of the new German Empire, 
werti adoptcKl as the eolors of th«‘ asHcadation. 
The murder of Kotswvbue by Sand, a fanatical 
student, in 1810, injured the mov<‘nw*nt for fret*-* 
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dom in Germany and led to repressive measures, 
such as the Carlsbad Decrees (^v.), which re- 
quired the suppression of the Burschenschaft, 
but secret meetings were still held, and there 
was a revival of the organization in 1827. The 
Burschenschaft participated in the Liberal dem- 
onstration known as the Hambach Festival in 
1832. A revolutionary attempt took place at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1833, in which nearly 
2000 students were implicated, and in nearly all 
of the German universities students were ar- 
rested, imprisoned, and disfranchised. The Bur- 
schenschaften, broken into factions, and declin- 
ing in importance from this time, played only a 
minor r61e in the events of 1848, and at present 
exists as social fraternities. 

(Neo-Lat. Bursera^ from 
Joachim Burser, a German botanist). A family 
of dicotyledonous plants with 13 genera and 
about 300 species, most of which occur in the 
tropics of both hemispheres, although a single 
species of Busera {B, gummifera) is found in 
Florida. The species of this family are trees 
and shrubs with alternate, mostly compound, 
dotted leaves. The entire family is noted for 
the balsams and resins obtained from its repre- 
sentatives, The flowers are generally small, 
4-5-parted; carpels 3-5, with usually 2 ovules 
in each. The fruit is a drupe or a capsule. 
For some of their products see Elbmi; Mybrh; 
Balsam; Bdellium; Olibanum; Feankust- 

CENSE. 

BUBSIAKT, bd5r's$-&n, Konead (1830-83). 
A German archaeologist and classical scholar. 
He was born at Mutzschen, in Saxony, was edu- 
cated in Leipzig, and held professorships in the 
universities of Leipzig, Tiibingen, Zilrich, Jena, 
and Munich. His chief works are Oeographie 
von Orieohenland (1862-72) ; Beitriige zur 
(jl-esohichte 4er MassischenBtudiei^ im Mittelalter 
(1873); Goschichte der klassiachen PMlologie 
in Deutschland (1883). He edited also Ma- 
ternus, De Errors Profanarum Beligioimm 
(1856) and the Suasorice of Seneca Rhetor. He 
contributed also to Ersch and Gruber’s • 
meine Enoyclopddie an elaborate article on Greek 
Art. He also founded (1873) and edited the 
Jahresherioht iiher die Fortsohritte der klass^ 
isohen Alterthumswiasensohaft, a bibliographical 
work of immense value. 

BTJBSITIS. See Buesa; Housemaid’s Knee. 

BXXBS^EM {Burward^s dwelling on the 
loam, AS. Xdw, Ger. Lehm, clay). A town of 
Staffordshire, England, on the Grand Trunk 
Canal, about 20 miles north-northwest ' of Staf- 
ford. It is in the pottery district (Map: 
England, D 3). Its two principal buildings are 
the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, opened in 
1870, and containing an art school, a library, 
and a museum; and a fine town halt erected 
in 1865. The town was ihcorporated in 1878. 
The abundance of coal and the variety of olaya 
have made Burslem, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of. the chief seatB of the fictile manu- 
facture. Porcelain and pottery of all kinds — 
Parian, iron, and stoneware, etc. — are produced 
on large scale, as well as encaustic tilen. There 
is ulso a glass manufactory here., Tlie town’s 
eeusage is disposed of W* irrigation and the 
refuse by a destructor. It owns its gas works, 
on which it makes a small annual profit; and 
its markets, which net about $5000 annually. 
There are public baths. At Birche’s Head, a 
milo and a half from Burslem, stands a large 
service reservoir of the Staffordshire Watear- 
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Works Company, from which the town and 
neighborhood are supplied with excellent water. 
Pop., 1891, 32,000; 1901, 38,800; 1911, 44,145. 
Burslem was the native place of Josiah Wedg- 
wood (q.v.). 

BITBT, William (1852- ). An Ameri- 

can Methodist Episcopal clergyman, born in 
Cornwall, England. He graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1879, and from Drew 
Theological Seminary in 1881. After fi.ve years 
in churches in Brooklyn, N. Y., he was made 
presiding elder of the district of Milan in the 
conference of Italy. He worked in Florence 
(1888-90), and from 1800 to 1904 in Rome, 
where he founded. schools and a publishing house. 
He was elected a Bishop in 1904. The disfavor 
with which his work in Rome was viewed by the 
Papal Curia was brought to the attention of 
the public in 1910, when ex-President Roosevelt 
was asked (and refused) to pledge himself to 
have nothing to do with the Methodist mission 
if he wished to have an audience with the 
Pope. Bishop Burt wrote Europe and Method- 
ism (1909). 

BITBT, William Austin (1792-1858). An 
American surveyor. He was born in Petersham, 
Mass., but in 1824 settled near Detroit, Mich. 
He became United States deputy surveyor in 
1833, and in this capacity surveyed nearly the 
whole of northern Michigan ( 1840-47 ) - As the 
inventor of the solar compass (1836), an instru- 
ment for readily determining a true meridian 
or north and south line and used in the survey 
of the United States public lands, in 1851 he 
received the prize medal for it at the London 
Industrial Exhibition. He was judge of the 
Michigan Circuit Court, and as a member of 
the Legislature in 1852 was prime mover in the 
construction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. He 
#rote A Key to the Solar Compass and Sur- 
veyor's Companion (6th ed., 1894). 

BITB^OH (origin doubtful). A tackle used 
for special purposes. In rigged ships top bur- 
tons are hooked to burton pendants hanging 
from the topmast head. They are also used as 
additional supports to yards when the latter are 
rigged for hoisting heavy weights and for other 
similar purposes. A sail burton is a tackle for 
hoisting sails up to the yards for bending; the 
chief peculiarity is a runner, or guide block, 
which is lashed to the lower block of the pur- 
chase and travels on the hauling part, thus pre- 
venting the tackle from twisting and the sail 
from swaying about as it goes aloft. See Tackle. 

BHBTOH, Ebnbst DeWitt (1856- ). 

An American biblical scholar. He was born in 
Granville, Ohio, graduated at. Denison University 
in 1876 and at Rochester Theological Seminary 
in 1882, and studied in Germany at Leipzig and 
•Berlin; He taught at Rochester and at Newton 
seminaries (188^92), and then became head of 
the department 'of New Testament literature and 
ifiterjiretation at 1 the University of Chicago. 
He identified himself with the university’s work 
fot Sunday schools and in 1897 became editor 
uf< the Ameriocm Journal of Theology, With 
Shailer^ Matthews he wrote Constructive Studies 
in the Life of Christ (1901) and Principles and 
ideals of the Sunday School (1903>, and with 
J. M. P. and G. B. Smith, Biblical Ideas of 
Atonement (1909). He also published: Short 
Introduction to the Gospels (1904); Studies in 
Mark (1904) ; and Some Principles of lAtorary 
Oritioism and their Application to th^ Synoptic 
ProbUm (1904). 
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BTJBTOIT, John Hill (1809-81) . A Scottisli 
jurist, historian, and encyclopedist, born in 
Aberdeen, Au^. 22, 1809. He graduated at 
Marisclial College, Aberdeen, studied law, and 
was admitted to the Edinburgh bar, but sup- 
ported himself by literature. From 1833 he 
contributeSl articles on law, history, and political 
economy to the 'Westminster Revieio, litei:ary 
sketches to Blackwood’s MagassmOf and ^ also 
wrote for the Scotsman and the Cyclopcedia of 
Universal Biography, Waierson^s Cyclopccdia of 
Commerce, and Ohamhers^s BncyclopcctUa. In 
1864 he was relieved from monetary precarious- 
ness by a governmental appointment. His most 
important original work is The, History of Scot^ 
land, from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution 
of 1SS8 (7 vols., 1867-70). A new edition, en- 
larged and partly rewritten, appeared in 8 vols., 
1873. In 1879 he published a History of the 
Reign of Queen Anne, The merits of Burton^s 
historical works are universally admitted. He 
held the ancient oflGice of Historiographer Boyal 
for Scotland, was LL.D. of Edinburgli Uni- 
versity, and D.C.L. of Oxford. He died near 
Edinburgh, Aug. 10, 1881. Some of his oMof 
contributions to JBlaohtoood’s were published as 
The Book Hunter (Edinburgh, 1862; 1882). 
Consult “Memoir of Burton” in JBlaokivood’s 
Magazme (September, 1881), and a Memoir by 
his wife, prefixed to The Book Hunter (Hew 
York, 1863). 

BtTBTOH, Mabion LfiRoT (1874- )- 

An American college president. H'o was bom 
in Brooklyn, Iowa, graduated from Carloton Col- 
lege (Minnesota) in 1000, and received a Pli.0. 
from Yale in 1007. Ho immediately took the 
post of assistant professor at Yale for one year 
and filled the pulpit of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, the year following. After a. 
yearns travel in Ifiuropo, he was inaugurated 
president of Smith College, Horthampton, Mass*, 
in 1010, the. second president in tlxe history* of 
that institution. He published The Problem of 
Evil (1009 ) } The Secret of Aohievoment 
(1913) ; Our Intellectual Attititde in an Age of 
Critioism (1013). 

BUBTOH, Eiohabd (Eugenb) (1869- )• 

An American minor poet, , born in Hartford, 
Conn., and educated at Xt-ini^ Collogo (1883) 
and Johns Hopkins (1887). He was managing 
editor of The Ohurohmem (1880-90)*, literary 
editor of the Hartford Oourmt (1890-97), and 
professor of English literatun* in iln> Univoraity 
of Minnesota (1808-1002). Among t]bd published 
volumes of his poetry zx^x Dumb in lune 
( 1896 ) ; Lf/rios of Brotherhood (1899 ) ; Moesagro 
and Melody (1003) . > Ho published also; Literary 
Likings (1808) j John Qre&nleaf Whittier 
(1901); Forces m Fiction (1002);. Litetary 
Leaders in America (1004); Masters of the 
English Hovel (1009) ; Time and Change 
(1912) ; Hew American Drama (1013). 

BITBTOH, Sib Rioiiard Foanois (1821-90), 
A British traveler and author, bom in Hcrt- 
fordshixo, England, March 10, 1821. In 1842 
he entered the Indian army and served many 
years in Bindh. In 1861 he published his first 
important work — Sind, and the Races that In- 
habit the VaUcf/ of the Indus, full of gra])hic 
description and interesting to all readers. Bur- 
ton acquired a very familiar acquaintance with 
Hindustani, Persian, and Multani, and learned 
to Hjxiak Arabic like a native. 11ms equipped, 
lie resolved to ’e^>loro Arabia in the disguise 
of an Afghan pilgrim. Political commotioni 


prevented him from traversing the whole country, 
as he intended; but his Personal Harrative of a 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecoah (1865) 
records an extraordinarily daring feat. Hia 
next journey was into the country of tho 
Somalis, in eastern Africa. . His companion, 
Lieutenant Stroyan, was killed, and he liimself 
was wounded. He succeeded, however, in reach- 
ing Harrar, a town not before visited by any 
European, and in penetrating a vast and popu- 
lous region scarcely known to geograpliors. 
Towards the end of 1866 ho set out, in company 
with Lieutenant Speke, also of the Indian army, 
to ascertain the truth of the reports ct)lU*cte(I by 
the missionaries that a vast lake existed in the 
heart of Africa. The journey led to the dis- 
covery in 1858 of the groat lake of T'anganyika 
(followed by the discovery of the Victoria blyanza 
by Speke) and tho opening up of the easttTn 
part of the continent. In 18()1 Bxirton was ap- 
pointed Consul at Fernando Po, off tho west 
coast of Africa, and while holding this appoint- 
ment he visited the Kamcrun IMountains, and 
went on a mission to the King of Dahomey, the 
incidents of both journeys being recorded in two 
of his most intcTc^sting works. He was subse- 
quently Consul at Santos in Brazil and at Da- 
mascus, and on tho death of Oharh*s Lever, in 
1872, he succeeded to the i>ost of British Consul 
at Triest. Ho died Oct. 20, 1800. Among hia 
many works arc the following t Sind; or, the 
Unhappy Valley (1851); Coa and the Blue 
Mountains ( 1861 ) ; Falconry in the Valley of the 
Indus (1862); First Footsteps in East Africa 
(1866) •,The Lake Regions of Equatorial Africa 
(I860); The City of the Saints (1861); A6co- 
hut a; or, the Cameroon Mountains (1865); 
The Nile Basin (1864); A Mission to Gelclttf 
King of Dahomey/ (1864); EmplOrations in the 
Highlands of Braail (1869) ; Vikram and the 
Vampire (1870); Eandhar (1872); CoHUa 
Land (1876); Ultima Thule; or, a Summer in 
Iceland (1876); Etruscan Bologna (1876); 
Sind Revisited ,(1877); The Gold Mines of 
Midim and the Ruined Midianite Cities (1878)4 
In 1886-88 he published a literal translation 
of til© Arabian Nights under tho title of The 
Thousand Nights and a Night (10 vein., and 6 
vok. of supi>l<‘nient), remarkable for its mi- 
nutely frank notes. Tlie translation of tins tc«t 
ia far less important, and iias not unjustly bten 
regarded as in part borrowed from th9 great 
version by John l^ayjio (<i.v.). Burton^s wife 
issued an expurgated edition in 6 vols. (1H87). 
In 1894 npj)t‘are<l the Tjihrary edition. 12 vols., 
an abridgment of original publieatitm. H« 
loft a manuscript to his wid<>w, liiidy Isabel 
(Arundftll) Burton, consisting of a translation^ 
with original not<‘H, from the Arabic of The 
Scented Ganhm, which slu' destroyed as a moral 
act, tliough it was deenutd at gr<^t Importanoo 
by scholars and had been valued at <150,000. A 
litc^ral translation of tb<» Pvntamcrono by Burton 
was published posthiimouKly (1895) . To Burton 
wo are also indebted for the iH^st English trans- 
lation of the Lusiad and tho lyrics of Camoliiis 
(1881-84). For bis life, consult; Hitobman 
(London, 1887) ; l.«ady Burton (Now York, 
1893); Stist(id (Hew York, 1H97) ; also a 
mawkish book by Lady Burton and W. 11. Wil- 
kins, Tho Homanca of J Babel, Loiiy Burton (New 
York, 18i)7) ; and T. Wright, The Life of Sir 
Richard Burton (2 vols., 1006 L 
BTOTOH, lloBioaT (1577-1640). Tlie author 
ol the Anattmy of Melancholy, Hu was born at 
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Lindley, in Leicestershire, Feb. 8, 1677, and was 
educated at Brasenose and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. In 1616 he was appointed to the vicarage 
of St. Thomas, in the west suburbs of Oxford; 
and about 1630 to the rectory of Segrave in, his 
native county. Though he officiated at St., 
Thomas for a time, he passed his life almost 
wholly at Christ Church, where «.he died Jan. 
25, 1640, at or near the time he had foretold by 
the calculation of his horoscope. To the Bod- 
leian Library he left his rare collection of books. 
His brother erected a monument to his memory 
in the cathedral of Christ Church, i Anthony 
Wood, in the Athence, thus wrote of him: “He 
was an exact mathematician, a curious calcu- 
lator of nativities, a general read scholar, a 
thorough-paced philologist, and one that imder-. 
stood the surveying of lands well. As he was by 
many accounted a severe student, a devourei' of 
authors, a melancholy and humorous person, so 
by others who knew him well, a person of great 
honesty, plain dealing, and charity. I have 
heard some of the antients of Christ Church 
often say that his company was very merry, 
facete, and juvenile.” The Anatomy was first 
published in 1621. Burton was constantly re- 
vising his work, of which four more editions 
appeared during his life. After his death the 
final version was printed from his annotated 
copy (1661-62). Burton dedicated himself to 
melancholy, analyzing its various manifestations 
after the formal manner of treatises on divinity. 
His book is one of the most curious and mtercstr 
ing in the whole realm of literature. Dr. John^ 
son said that it “was the only book that ever 
took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
tjrished to rise.” Milton read .it, deriving , hints 
for H Pemeroso; Sterne pillaged it; Lamb ada 
mired it and . imitated its quaint atylOj « Consult 
The Anatomy, edited by Shilleto, with introduc- 
tion by Bullen (3 vols., London and Hew York^ 
1896) ; A definitive edition by Aldis Wright was 
announced in 1910. Consult Oam'bridg^ History, 
of English Literature, voL iv, pp. 242^267 
(Cambridge and New York, 1906^1913). 

BXJBTOBT, Theodore Elijah (1861- . ). 

An American legislator, born in Jefferson, Ohio, 
and educated at Ohio College amd at Oberlin. 
He took ,trp the practice of law, but soon becaine 
active in politics* In 1889t-4)'l and again from 
1896 until 1909 he was a member of Congress; 
He had been reSleeted for the term 1909 t- 11, but 
resigned to accept a’ seat in the /Senate. For ten 
years he Was a most , efficient chairman of thO 
House Oommittee on Elvers and Harbors. In 
1004 and 1908 he' Was i a delegate to the Bet< 
publican National Oonv^ticn^' in the latter , year 
presenting the name of William H. Taft for 
nomination for the presidency. He was made 
a member of many important committees in the 
Senate, and in 1913 was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Canadian Eolations. His writings 
include: Fmanoial Crises and Periods of Com^ 
meroial and Industrial Depression (1902) ; Cor- 
porations <md the State ( 1911 ) , and a biography 
Of John> Sherman in the American Statesmen 
SMss, 'He became a member of the National 
Monetary Commission and was chosen president 
of the American Peace Society. 

BXTBTOH, William Bvahs (1804-60). An 
Hnglish actor and playwright, born in London, 
a son of William George Burton, author of 
Biblical Beaearohes, He was intended for ihb 
Church and received a classical education, but 
at ISi took charge of hU father’s printing estab- 
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lishment and edited a magazine. From amateur 
acting he drifted towards the regular stage and 
made a successful debut at the Haymarket in 
1832, He began also to write dramas, one of 
which, Ellen Wareham, was played simul- 
taneously at five London theatres. In 1834 he 
came to the United States, where he was promi- 
nent as actor or manager, chiefiy in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York. In Philadelphia 
he established the Qentleman’s Magazine, a 
literary monthly, of which Poe was at one time 
the editor. His greatest success was in the 
management of the Chambers Street Theatre, 
in New York City, where, with Brougham and 
others, he produced dramas from several of 
Dickens’s novels. His own forte was low 
comedy, and some of his characters were very 
popular. Such were Captain Cuttle, Poodle's, 
Micawben Aminadah Sleek, Paul Pry, and others. 
He was a fine scholar and had a superior library, 
particularly of Shakespearean literature. He 
was for several years the editor of the Literary 
Souvenir and published in two volumes a Cyclo- 
pcedia of Wit and Humor. Consult Heese, Wil- 
liam E. Burton (New York, 1885). 

BITBTON-irPON-TBENT. A town in Staf- 
fordshire, England, about 11 miles southwest of 
Derby, on the river Trent and the Trent and 
Mersey Canal (Map: England, E,4). A bridge 
of 34 arches, built before the Norman Conquest, 
crossed the river here, but was replaced in 1864 
by a new one of 29 arches. Burton-up on-Trent 
at one time was quite celebrated for its cotton 
mills,, but this industry has been entirely super- 
seded by that of ale brewing. There are over 
30. breweries in Burton, some of them on a scale 
of. -unparalleled magnitude. The Bass establish- 
ment covers more than 500 acres, employs about 
3000 men, brews annually about 1,400,000 barrels 
of ale and stout, and pays annually about 82,- 
300,000 in beer duty. The Allsop brewery is 
next in size. The town was incorporated in 
1878. Its water works are in the hands of a 
private company. Its sewage is disposed of by 
irrigation. The town has owned its gas works 
since 1864 and makes an annual profit of about 
$46,000 (1909-10). It has also 'operated an 
electric light plant since 1894 (in 1909-10 at a 
profit of about $30,000) and a street railway, 
It maintains public baths, markets, a cemetery, 
and a library. Pop., which has increased rapidly 
Since ■■1870, 1891, 46,000; 1901,. 60,400; 1911, 
48i276. ' The’ town dates: from the end of 
ninth dentury# when it grew up . around an 
ahbey . founded - at that time. It suffered se- 
verely during the civil wars in the, seventeenth 

qeatury. . . 

BXTBTSGHEID, i. (Lat. Porcetum, 

Ex* Bouroette), A southern; ^urb of Aix-lar 
Chapelle (q.v.) , up to 1897 an i independent 
municipality in the Ehine Province, Germany. 
It is noted for its numerous thermal springs and 
manufactures of iron, steel, needles, and woolen 
goods, the last being the most important. 

BTJBiyS£X/Ij, Ezohabd Lalob (1840-1912). 
An American Roman Catholic priest. He was 
bom in New York, April 14, 1840. He pursued 
his studies at the Propaganda in Rome, taking 
his degree there and receiving his ordination in 
1862. Returning to New York, he was appointed 
assistant pastor of St. Anne’s Church and in 
1868 assigned to the new parish of the Epmhany. 
He was the first incumbent in the office of 
“Defender of the Marriage Tie” -(q.v.) , instituted 
in America by the Third Plenary Council of the 
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Catholic Church, held in Baltimore in 1884. In 
1887 he identified himself with a movement in 
which the Rev. Dr. McGlynn (q.v.) was con- 
cerned. This involved him in personal trouble. 
He was removed from the office of “Defender of 
the Marriage Tie"' in 1887; official notice of his 
action was taken in 1889; and he was ordered 
to retire from his position as pastor of the 
Church of the Epiphany to a small parish in 
Rondout, N. Y. He appealed from the order of 
the Archbishop to the Propaganda at Rome, and 
by that body was ordered to make his sub- 
mission to the Archbishop. He appealed to 
Rome for reinstatement, and was refused in 
1896. In 1904 he was made domestic prelate by 
Pope Pius X, and in 1905 was ai)pointed rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, at Kingston, N. Y. 

BXJBII, b<5b'r(55, BOEBOE, or BOOBO. An 
island of the Molucca group of the Dutch East 
Indies, situated about 50 miles west of Amboina 
and Ceram, from which it is separated by Burn 
Strait. It lies between lat. 3® and 4® 
S., and long. 126® and 127® 20' E. (Map: 
East India Islands, G 5). Its length is about 
90 miles, and its area about 3356 square miles, 
including Ambalau Island (71 square miles). 
It is very mountainous, especially in the western 
part. Mount Tumahu rising to 8530 feet, and is 
thickly wooded. Sago, tropical fruits, and dye 
and teak woods are the chief products. The pop- 
ulation is about 15,000; the chief town is Cajoli, 
on the eastern coast. Administratively it is a 
dependency of Amboina. 

BTJBITJIBD, b<5b'r<5b-j5rd'. A town in the 
Province of Irak-Ajemi, l^crsia, situated in a 
fertile valley on the river Tahji, about 190 miles 
northwest of Ispahan. It has a castle and 
several mosques and manufactures cotton goods 
and felt hats and caps. It has a trade in skins 
with Russia and is connected by roads with 
Ispahan and Hamadan. l*op., about 25,000. 

BTTBXTErDTIK, b<5b'r\in-d(5bk' (Russ., a species 
of squirrel ) . A striped ground squirrel ( Tamia$ 
asiaticus) of northern Asia and Europe, closely 
resembling in appearance and habits the Ameri- 
can chipmunks. 

BUBWASH, Nathanael (1839- ). A 

Canadiiin educator and theologian. He was 
born near St. Andrews, (jucbec, and was edu- 
cated at the public schools and at Victoria 
University, Oobourg, whore he graduated in 
1859. He pursued his theological studies at 
Yale University and at the Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, 111. He was ordained to the 
Methodist ministry in 1864, and after a few 
years as pastor was appointed profossor of 
natural science in Victoria University. During 
1874-87 he was dean of the theological faculty 
and professor of biblical and systematic idieoloj^ 
in that institution, and in 1887r-X913 was its 
chancellor. IT(‘ took a promiiumt ])art in the 
federation of Victoria and 'IVironto uiuvorHities. 
He was Methodist Ho(T(‘tiiry of education in 1874 - 
86, preflid(‘nt of the General Conference, in 1889, 
and a delegate, to tlu‘ ICcuimmicail M«*thodist Con- 
ference in VVaHhiiigion (1891) and London, Eng- 
land (1001). Among his writings are 
Doctrinal Standards (1881); llandhooh on tho 
Dpistlc to the Homans (1887) ; Inductive Studios 
in Theology (1806); A Manual of Christian 
Theology (1000) ; “The Life and Times of Kser- 
ton Kyerson,” in the Mahers of Canada series 
(1902); Tho Development of the University of 
Toronto as a Hrovinvial Institution (1905).' 

BUBT, ber't hurh, fort, borough). A 


flourishing manufacturing town in the southeast 
of Lancashire, England, on rising ground, backed 
by hills on the north and east, and on the Irwell, 
10%. miles northwest of Manchester (Map: Eng- 
land, D 3). Bury obtained a charter of in- 
corporation in 1876. The town’s afi’airs are 
administered by a mayor, a municipal council of 
30, and a bcnird of aldermen of 10 members. 
(See Great Britain, Local Covernment.) The 
towm has an excellent water supply, and modern 
sewage works, and it has owiu'd and oporat<‘(l gas 
works since 1858 and an electric light plant 
since 1896. Among other municipal undertak- 
ings are public baths, opimed in 1864, mark('ts, 
and an infectious-diseases hospital. Bury was 
early a seat of tho \vool(‘u manufactures, carru'U 
on by Flemings; but tlu‘se, though still con- 
siderable, now yield in importance to those of 
cotton. Besid»*s spinning and weaving factories, 
there are irn[)ortaiit ])rinL, bleach, paper, and 
dye works, and some Iargt‘ foundries and engine 
manufactories. In the vicinity are excellent 
freestone quarries, and many coal mines. l*op., 
1891, 57,262; 1001, 58,028; 1911, 58,649. 

BUBY, bti'rl, John Bagnetx (1861- ), 

An Irish scholar. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, of which ho became fellow and 
tutor in 1885. In 1893 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of modern history in Dublin thiiv<Tsity. 
In 1898 ho was transferred to the chair of 
Greek. In 1902 he became regius ])rof<*sHor of 
modern history in the University of ('ambridge. 
He edited the Nemonn (kies of Bindar (1890), 
the Isthmian Odes (1892), and Freeman’s i/i>- 
tory of Federal Covernment in C recce and Italy 
(1803), His edition of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall (1896-09), with elaborate introduction and 
notes, is the boat edition of Gibbon’s work. His 
other publications include a History of the Later 
Homan Empire from Aroadius to Irene (1889) ; 
a StudenVs History of the Homan Empire from 
Augustus to Marcus Aurelius (1893); History 
of the Hormn Empire ^7 A.l). (1893) ? 

A History of Crccee to tho Death of Alemnder 
the Croat (1900), which has been nwised for 
American students by Everett Kiinl)aU (1907) ; 
The Imperial Administrative Hystem in the 
Ninth Century^ with a Havlsed T<mt of the 
Kletorologion of Philo thcos (Oxford, 1911). 
Ho planned also The Cambridge Mediwml His^ 
tory,, to consist of 8 vols., 2 of which have 
appeart‘d. 

BUBY, RroHABD DB (1281-1346), An Eng- 
lish prelate, ho called from his birthplace, Bury 
Saint Edmunds; iiis real name was Aungerville. 
Ho was educated at Oxford and lHK*ame a Ihme- 
dictine monk at Durham; was tutor to Edward 
III; was appointed di^an of Wells in 1333, and 
in tho same year was sent on a mission to tlia 
Bopo, who made him Bishop of Durham, ilo 
held the office of Lord Treanxm^r I^rd 

Chancellor (1335), and then hmme one of the 
King’s amboHsadors in foreign x^antrles. Ho 
was notxHi for his beneflcenee, and founded a 
large library in eonneciion with Durham Col- 
lege, Oxford (ufterwiird suppressed). Ills chief 
work, Philohibhn (Eng. version, London, 1834), 
dcHcribes his manner of collHjting iiooks and 
gives an ax^ount of the state of Iwruiiig in 
England and France. Hc^ was a friend of 
Petrarch at Avignon. Oonsult Boardinan, 
Hiohard do Bury (Bangor, Me., 1002); Dutt, 
Bury HU Edmunds (Umdon, 1907); Kitxdiin, 
Heren Hages of Durham (London, 1911). 

BUBY (b^^r'l) BAIBi. The title of a pluy 
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by Thomas Shadwell (1690), following the lines 
of Molidre’s PrScieuses ridicules, 

BUR^NG BEE'TLES. The largest of the 
carrion beetles, Silphidse, belonging to the genus 
Neorophorus (Gk. p€Kp6s, dead + 4>ip<a, carry). 
The name “burying” or “sexton beetles” has been 
given them on account of their habit of burying 
the dead bodies of small vertebrales as a .nidus 
for their eggs and food for the young. This they 
accomplish by digging away the earth beneath 
the body until the latter sinks below the surface 
of the ground. The female deposits her eggs in 
it, and wlien the larv® hatch they feed on the 
carcass. The largest North American species is 
Necrophorus americanuSy 1% inches long. It is 
a black beetle with two red spots or bands on 
the elytra. Ten distinct species are recognized 
in the United States. See Colored Plate of 

BsE'TXjIEjS 

BURY SAINT EDTilUNDS, or SAINT 
EiyiMTUNDSBURY (borough in memory of 
St. Edmund, the martyr). A market town and 
ancient borough in Suffolk County, England, on 
the Lark, 29 miles northwest of Ipswich (Map: 
England, G 4 ) . It is well built and delightfully 
situated. The chief commercial interest of the 
town is in the corn and cattle markets held 
there. The town abounds in historical remains, 
the more' impcfftant of which are: the ruins of 
the famous Benedictine abbey, consisting of a 
western gate, a handsome specimen of decorated 
Gothic, and the tower or church gate, a fine 
example of massive Norman; and the Gothic 
churches of St. James and St. Mary, the latter 
containing the tomb of Mary Tudor, daughter 
of Henry Vll of England and wife of Louis XII 
of France. The town sends one member to 
Parliament. It owns its water works and main- 
tains public baths, markets, a hospital, and a 
school of art. Pop., 1891, 16,630; 1901, 16,255; 
1911, 16,785. 

Bury Saint Edmunds, ori^nally Beodrics- 
weorthe (perhaps upon the site of the Villa 
Faustina, of the Romans), received its name 
from Edmund, the Saxon King and martyr, who 
was killed here in 870 by the Banes and whose 
tomb became a noted shrine of pilgrimage. Here 
Sweyn raised a Benedictine abbey, which after 
Glastonbury became the richest and most im- 
portant in England. Between the abbots and 
the townspeople frequent battles occurred. 
From 1020 to its dissolution by Henry VIII it 
was ruled over by a line of 33 abbots. Consult 
Hill, “Antiquities • of Bury Saint Edmunds," in 
Arohceological Jowrnalf "vol, xxi (London, 1865). 

BUS AGO, b?5o“Sfi'k6. A ridge on the north 
side of the river Mondego, in the Province of 
Bcira, Portugal, about 20 miles north-northeast 
of Coimbra. Here Wellington, with about 40,000 
British and Portuguese troops, repulsed the tit- 
tack of Massdna with 65,000 French, Sept. 27> 
,1810. Unable to force the position, Massdna 
turned it by passing over an adjoining ridge, 
and Wellington retired behind the lines of Torres 
Vedras. 

BUSBBOQ, bus'bek', BXmBBO, or BUtSBEK, 
Auoieb Ghislain db (Latinized Busbequius) 
(1622-02). A Flemish diplomat and scholar, 
born at Comines. He received the best uni- 
versity training of his day at Louvain, Paris, 
and various Italian universities, and entered the 
service of Ferdinand, King of the Romans, whose 
Ambassador he accompanied to England in 1554. 
From London he was sent to the Turkish court, 
where for eight years he rendered important 


diplomatic services. In 1562, however, he was 
recalled to become tutor and guardian to the 
sons of Maximilian II, and from 1574 he held 
the post of master of ceremonies to the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth, widow of Charles IX of 
France. He was also employed by the Emperor 
Rudolph II as Ambassador at Paris. On quitting 
this post in 1592, Busbecq set out for Flanders, 
but died on the way at the castle of Maillot, 
near Rouen, Oct. 28, 1592. Busbecq^s most im- 
portant work is his volume of letters from 
Turkey — Legationis Turcicce Epistolm Quatuor 
(Paris, 1589) — a scholarly study of the Otto- 
man power. His Epistolce ad Rodolphum II 
ImperatoreTYif e Oallia Scriptos (Brussels) con- 
tains much interesting information on contem- 
porary French history. His other works have 
been lost. A collected edition of his extant 
works appeared at Leyden (1633), and another 
at Basel (1740). He has been frequently trans- 
lated into French, German, and English. His 
Latin style is pure, elegant, and simple. Bus- 
becq was a great collector of manuscripts, and 
gave over 100 to the library at Vienna. He was 
also a botanist and introduced the horse-chest- 
nut tree into Europe. Consult: Forster and 
Daniell, The Life and Letters of Ogier Ghiselin 
de Busbecq (London, 1881), which contains his 
most important writings; also, Be Thou, J?tV 
toire de mon temps (Paris, 1604) ; Saint-Genois, 
Les voyageurs beiges (Brussels, 1847) ; Bupuis, 
“Etude sur Tambassade d’Augier de Busbecques 
en Turquie,” in Memoir cs de la Soci4t6 des 
Sciences de Lille, 

BUSBY, bfiz'bl (probably from a proper 
name). The full dress or “review” uniform 
headgear of different branches of the British 
.army. In the Hussar Cavalry and Royal Horse 
Artillery the busby is of fur, with a cloth top, 
from which is suspended on the right side a 
cloth bag, known as the busby bag, which is of 
the same color as the facings of the regiment, 
as is also the tuft or plume worn on the top 
front of the busby. The massive busby worn by 
the Foot Guards is made of expensive bearskin 
over a skeleton framework, and in the case of 
commissioned officers surmounted by a lofty 
white plume. The Highland regiments wear a 
busby after much the same pattern as the Foot 
Guards, but of somewhat smaller proportions 
and far less intrinsic value. The Rifle Brigade 
wear a busby of modified shape, made of astra- 
khan with a small stiff plume in front. In the 
case of the Guards, Highlanders^ and Rifle 
Brigade, the ■ busby is without bag or busby 
cords. The busby, like the brilliant uniform of 
which it forms a part, is worn only in times of 
eace. On active service it is superseded by the 
elmet and “puggaree.” 

BUSBY, Riohabd (1606-95). A noted Eng- 
lish schoolmaster. He was born in Lutton, 
Lincolnshire; was educated at Westminster 
School and at Oxford, and in 1638 was pro- 
visionally appointed head master of Westminster 
School, the duties of which office he continued 
-to discharge until his death. As a pedagogue 
he was conspicuous alike for learning, assiduity, 
and the application of the birch. He was a most 
successful teacher, and at one time cdhld point 
to no fewer than 16 occupants of the bench of 
bishops who had been educated in his school 
Altogether he has the reputation of having 'T)red 
up the greatest number of learned scholars that 
ever adorned any age or nation.” Bryden, 
Locke,* and Robert South were among his pupils. 
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Dr. Busby published several works, but they 
were chiefly expurgated editions of the classics 
for school use. Among the number are: A 
Short Institution of Gh^ammar (1647) ; An Eng- 
lish Introduction to the Latin Tongue (1659); 
Budimentum Latinum, Grammatica LiteraUs et 
'Numeralis (1688). 

BTJSCH, bysh, Moeitz (1821-99).’ A Ger- 
man publicist. He was born in Dresden, studied 
theology and philosophy in Leipzig, and began 
literary life as a translator of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and other English authors. In 1851 he 
visited the United States, and on his return 
published ^Vanderungen siwischen Hudson und 
Mississippi (1853) and Die Mormonen (1867). 
He then engaged in newspaper work and 
attracted Bismarck's attention by his articles in 
the Qrenzloten, On April 1, 1870, he received 
an appointment in the German Foreign Office, 
but his real function was that of a reporter for 
the press to Prince Bismarck. From that time 
and for many years he was the inseparable com- 
panion and confidant of the Chancellor, taking 
daily notes of his sayings and doings, and earn- 
ing for himself the title of “Bismarck's Boa- 
well.” In 1878 he published a part of his diary, 
kept during the Franco-Prussiaji War, under the 
title. of Graf Bismarck und seir^e Leute wdhrend 
des Kriegs mit Frankreich; this was published 
also in English in 1879. In 1884 he published 
the life of his hero, which was soon . Issued in 
an English translation under the title Our 
Chancellor, Two months after the death of 
Bismarck Dr. Busch published a large work, 
which was immediately translated into , English 
under the title Bismarck : Some Secret Pages of 
Ms History (1808). 

BTJSCH, WiLHEiiM: (1826-81)-, A German 
surgeon, born in Marburg. He studied at the 
University of Berlin; was in 1856 appointed 
professor of surgery at Bonn, and afterward 
acted as consulting surgeon-general in the army 
in 1866 and. during the Franoo-Pruasian War. 
Sis published^ works include the following: 
JJeber das Gphirn der Selaohier (1848); Ohir 
rurgische , Beolachtungenf gesammelt in der 
Klinik m Berlin , {lS54i ) ; Lekrhuch der Chirurr 
(2 vols., 1857-69) . , 

, , BUSCH, WmsMiM (1832-1908)4 A German 
caricaturist, painter, and poet. He was born at 
Wiedensahl, Hanover, and studied at the Tech- 
nical High School in Hanover. In 1861 he took 
up painting at the academics of Dfisseldorf and 
afterward at Munich, but dissatisfied with the 
tendencies at Munich under W.- von Haulbach, 
the director, he painted independently, using a 
technique based upon that of the great Flemish 
and Dutch masters. Although they wore never 
exhibited, his paintings show CToat ability.. He 

, best known as a caricaturist. . Hw activity 
in this direction was developed in Munich as a 
member of tbc artistic society “Young Munich.” 
From 1868 till 1871 he was one of the most 
m>pular illustrators for the Fliegende BUtter, 
His early manner displayed satirical skill and 
much facility in characterization by slight out-, 
line strokes, but his later work is less finished. 
He published a seriea of sketches, for which he 
himself composed suitable text in verse; these 
became exceedingly popular in Germany and in 
otluT countries. The best known are: Mam and 
Moritz (1866), of which 486,000 copies were 
sold; Hans Huokelhem^ dor TJnglilchsrahe 
(1874) ; Der heilige Antonius von Padua 
(1870) ; Die fromme Helene (1&72) ; Sohnurdi- 


hurr ('The Bees,’ 1872) ; Pater Filucius (1874) ; 
Herr und Frau Knipp (1876) ; Der Sohm^ter- 
ling (1895). Among his poems without illus- 
trations are Zu Outer Letzt (1904) and Sohein 
und Sein ( 1909 ) . Consult his autobiography in 
Pater Filucius; and the biography by Schankal 
(Mimieh, 1905). 

BUSCHE, Wshe, Hekmaot von dem (1468- 
1534). A German scholar, born at Sassenberg 
in Westphalia. He studied at Deventer in 
Holland, at Heidelberg, at Ttibingen, and (for 
five years) in Italy, where he became versed in 
Latin, and after his return to Germany traveled 
about from one university centre to another, 
lecturing on the classic literature and antiqui- 
ties. He is said to have written some of the 
Bpistolce Ohscurorum Virorum. At all events, 
he joined the leaders of the Keforraation, was a 
friend of Ulrich von Hutten, and in 1627 was 
appointed first professor of classical literature 
at the University of Marburg, founded in that 
‘year by Landgrave Philip the Magnanimous. 
He was the first to edit the Carmen De Bello 
Civili, preserved in Petronius (q.v.) (1600) ; 

he edited also Silitis Italicus (1604), and the 
Amphitruo of Plautus. He wrote three books of 
^epigrams, a defense of humanistic studies en- 
. titled Vallum Humanitdtis (1518), and other 
works. Consult Liessem, Hermann von dem 
Bueche, sein Lelen und seine Schriften. (Cologne^ 
1884-89 ), which contaijis a bibliography. 

BttSCHIHG, bu'shing, Anton Fetedeioh 
(1724-93). A German geographer. He was 
born in Stadthagen in Schaumburg-Lippe and 
studied theolo^ at Halle, where lie enjoyed the 
friendship of Baumgarten. In 1764 he was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy in GOtJingen, but 
m 1761 accepted an invitation to St, Petersburg 
as preacher to a Protestant congregation there. 
Iii 1766 he was called to Berlin as superior 
consiatprial councilor ai^d director of a gym- 
nasium, and died there. Until the appearance 
of Btisching’s Heue Frdhesohreihung (7 parts, 
1754-92 ) , neither Germany nor any other nation 
possessed a geographical work which paade any 
pretension to scientific treatment or complete- 
ness of execution. Political cluingtjs have de- 
prived the work of its original value, but it has 
been corrected and edited by subsequent writers. 
Of his other numerous publications, the most 
important is the Mdgazin fur Historiographic 
und Oeographie (26 vols., 1767-03 ). 

EttSCHING, Johann Gustav GoTmwaj 
(1783-1829). A German antiquary, son of the 
preceding, born in Berlin, He studied law at 
Erlangen and Halle, was appointed royal archi- 
vist at. Breslau in 1811, and in 1817 professor 
ol,. archmology in the university there. His 
knowledge of literature, art, and antiquities of 
the German Middle Ages was remaitoble* HiS 
works include: a Sammlung dcutsoher Lieder^ 
with musical accompaniments U807) ; Deutsche 
Qedichte des Miitelalters (3 parts, 1808-26) ; 
Orundriss zur OescMchte der ^Uiutschen PoesiCf 
in collaboration with Von der Hagen (1812) ; 
Des Deutsohen Lehon, Hunst, und Wissen im 
Mittelalter (4 vols., 1816-18) ; Ritterzeii und 
Ritterwesen (2 vols., 1823). 

BUSGHMAHH^ bnah^inAn, Johann Karl 
Eduabd (1805-80). A Gorman philologist, born 
at Magdeburg. He studied at the universities of 
Berlin and Gisttingen, and collaborated with the 
brothers Von Humboldt in the preparation of 
their works, particularly with Alexander in th« 
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Kosmos (1845-68). His researches in compara- 
tive philology were very important. They were 
directed chiefly towards the dialects of Malaysia 
and Polynesia and those of Central and north- 
western America. Many of the results of this 
work are to he found in the Kawisprache a/uf der 
Insel Javor (3 vols., 1836-39) of W. von Hum- 
boldt, which after Humboldt^s death Buschmann 
completed and edited for the press. His own 
publications include: Apergu de la langue des 
lies Marquises et de la langue tmtienne (Berlin, 
1843 ) ; TJeher die assteJcischen Ortsnamen 
(1862) ; Die 8puren der aztehischen Bprache im 
ndrdlichen Meoaiko (1858) ; GramTnatik der mer 
sonorisohen Eauptspraohen (3 parts, 1863^9), 

BUSEMBAUil, b^o^zem-boum, or BUSEH- 
BAUM, bo^'zen-boum, Hbemann (1600-68). A 
German Jesuit, known as a casuist. He was bom 
at iTotteln in Westphalia, and entered the Jesuit 
order in 1619, taught scholastic and moral theol- 
ogy in Cologne, and was rector successively of 
Jesuit colleges in Hildesheim and Miinster. In 
1645 he published his Medulla Theologies Moralis, 
Facili aoPerspieua Methodo Besol'vens Casus Con- 
soientice, in 7 books. This work passed through 
45 editions between 1645 and 1670, and has since 
been frequently reprinted. It met no consider- 
able opposition until it appeared in 1729 in 
Lyons and in 1716-33 in Cologne, edited by 
Lacroix, with a commentary and supplementary 
material from other casuists. The long con- 
troversy over its teachings on regicide was alto- 
gether unwarranted by the text, for when sifted 
down, it simply meant the right of self-defense^ 
It was publicly condemned by the Parliament of 
Pari^ and burned by that of Toulouse. Although 
less bold in its declarations than some other 
Jesuit books, such as, e.g., the Befeneio Fidei 
(1613) of Francisco Suarez^ it was the most 
Complete and systematized in its exposition, ^nd 
served as a type for succeeding treatises of the 
sort. ■' ' T.,'. . 

BUSEHTO, bo5-s4n't6 (ahoienitly, Lai. Bdten- 
tktsj . A small streaha in south - Italy, which 
flows into the Crati at Cbsenza ( q.v. ) , and in 
the bed of which Alaric (q.v.) is said to have 
been buried, the stream having been temporarily 
turned aside from its channel in order to provide 
a secret grave. 

BUSED. See Buzau. 

BUSH, Geobgx (1796-1859). An American 
biblical scholar, born in Norwich, Vt. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1818 and studied 
at the Princeton Theological Seminary from 
1820 to 1822. He was pastor of a church in 
Indianapolis from 1824 to 1829 and was profes- 
sor of Hebrew and Oriental literature at the 
College of the City of New York from 1831 to 
1848. Among his works of that period were a 
Life of Mohammed ( 1832 ) ; a swies of biblical 
commentaries und^ir the ' title of Notes on 
Genesis, Eaodm, etc. (1840-52) ; and Anas- 
id^sj or the Doctrine of the Resurrection 
(1844), in which he denied the existence of a 
material body in a future life. He embraced 
the doctrines of Swedenborg in 1847, and became 
editor of the New Church Repository. His later 
works include: Mesmer ard JSwedenborg (1847) 5 
New Church Miscellanies ( 1855 ) ; Notes on 
Numbers (1858). For his biography, consult 
Femald (Boston, 1860). 

BUSH, Kathabine Jeanette (1865- ). 

An American zoSlogist. She was bom in Scran- 
ton, Pa., and was educated in the public and 
private schools of New Haven, Conn. She 


studied zoology under Prof. A. E. Verrill (q.v.) 
and in 1879 assumed the position of assistant in 
the zoological museum at Yale. She served on 
the United States fish commission, helped to edit 
the 1890 edition of Webster^ s Dictionary, and 
was made a member of the American Society of 
Naturalists and the American Society of 
Zoologists. She wrote *‘The Tubicolous Annelids 
of the Tribes Sabellides and Serpulides,’^ in 
Harriman Aldska Ewpedition, vol. xii (1905), 
besides Deep Water Mollusca (1885) and New 
Species of Turbonilla (1899). 

BUSH-BBOWN, Henbt Kibke (1857- ). 

An American sculptor born at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
He was a pupil of the National Academy of 
Design and of his uncle Henry Kirke Brown in 
New York, whose adopted son he was, and in 
1886-90 he studied in Paris and Italy. Among 
his works are ‘A Buffalo Hunt” the equestrian 
statues of Generals Meade and Reynolds, also 
the Lincoln Memorial at Gettysburg; the statue 
of Justinian on the Appellate Courthouse, New 
York City; and the sculptural decoration of the 
Hall of Records, New York City. He became a 
member of the National Sculptural Society, and 
took a prominent part in the movement for 
municipal art. He excels especially in his 
sculpture of animals, which he represents with 
realism and considerable creative ability. 

BUSH BUGH (Dutch boschbok, bush goat). 
A sportsman's name for several African ante- 
lopes frequenting bushy regions, especially two 
groups; 1. The genus Tragelaphus, otherwise 
known as ^'harnessed” antelopes because of the 
often conspicuous vertical whitish stripes that 
characterize all except the most familiar bush 
btick of South Africa, Tragelaphus sylvatioUs. 
(See Colored Plate of ANtet^opes.) Another) 
the guib (Tragelaphus sOriptus), is not larger 
than a goat. These two are probably merely 
geographical varieties or subspecies, as they 
grade into each other. They feed only in early 
morning and late evening in the more open 
spaces and live in pairs. The voice is a loud, 
hoarse bark. They feed on leaves, fruits, and 
all sorts of tubers and sometimes do consider- 
able damage to gardens. When wounded, the 
bucks are dangerous and have been known ' td 
kill dogs and even men, impaling them on their 
sharp horns. But the bOiigo of the equatorial 
coast is 3' feet 7 inches tall; the nakong 
{Tragelaphkis spekei) is large and plain ib 
color and has a mane. (Compare Koodoo.) A 
very complete account of these antelopes is ^ven 
by R. Crawshaw in the Proceedings of the Zo- 
ological Society of London (1890), and by 
Lydekker in Game Animals of Africa (London, 
1908) . .Leopards are their natural enemy, but in 
some regions they enjoy immunity from harm by 
men during the breeding season, as at Port Eliz- 
abeth, where they are preserved for sport and 
pursued in organized drives at certain seasons of 
the year. 2. The genm CepTuilophus. SeeDtriKEB. 

BUSH BOG. 1. A small South American wild 
dog {leticyon venaticus) *of the British Guiana 
hi^lands, '^with close hair and short legs and 
tan, distinguished from all other dogs by its 
small size and by the reduction of the molar teeth 
to one in the upper jaw.” It resembles a fox in 
appearance and^unts in packs. It is about 2 
feet in length, blackish in general, becomii^ 
bPown on the head and back. ConsuS 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London 
(1879, p. 664; 1880, p. 70) and Field (London, 
Feb. 21, 1880). 2. The potto. 
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BUSHEL (OF. hiissol^ LL. hussellus, from 
hussula, dim. of Lat. buxus, box; literally, some- 
thing made of boxwood). A dry measure used 
in America and Great Britain for grain, fruit, 
etc., but varying in each nation. It is first de- 
fined at the time of Henry III in the Statute of 
tlie Assize of Bread and Ale (51 Hen. Ill, Stat. 
I, 1266) in the paragraph providing that “and 
eight pounds do make a gallen of wine, and 
eight ga liens of wine do make a bushel wliich is 
the eighth part of a quarter.” Henry VII caused 
standards representing the above definitions to 
be constructed in 1495, and the Winchester com 
gallon and the standard corn-bushel measures 
are still in existence, having capacities of 274'*4 
and 215 OV 2 cubic inches, respectively. The latter 
gives the"^ United States standard bushel of 
2150.42 cubic inches. On the reorganization of 
weights and measures in 1824 the Imperial 
standard bushel was made equal to eight Im- 
perial gallons of 277.420 cubic inches each, or 
the volume of 10 pounds of distilled water at 
62® F., or a volume of 2210.36 cubic inches, thus 
being 3.2 per cent greater than the United States 
legal bushel. 

BUSH GOAT. A bush buck (q.v.). 

BUSH HOG. The boschvark or river hog. 
See Swine. 

BUSHIDO, hob-she'do (literally hu, military 
+ knight + do, way). The precepts of 
knighthood, under wliich that unique figure in 
Japanese and Asian liiatory, the Samurai (q.v.), 
was reared. As in Europe chivalry grew out of 
feudalism, Christianity interpreting it with con- 
venient concessions yet infusing it with spiritual 
data, 80 of Japanese chivalry there were several 
sources — Buddhism, Shinto (q.v.), and Con- 
fucianism. (See Chu Hi.) The characteris- 
tics of bushido were rectitude or justice, courage, 
benevolence, politeness, truthfulness, honor, and, 
above all, loyalty. It further inculcated in the 
Japanese knight, gentleman, and lady self-con- 
trol, the acme of which was realized in the 
institutions of suicide (see Haba-kiri) and re- 
venge, the girded sword being the soul of the 
Samurai. It gave lofty ideals and training, and 
a position to woman remarkable in Asia. Despite 
the abolition of feudalism, its mother and nurse, 
and the introduction of modern ideas and codes 
of law, husbido is still powerful as a regulator 
of Japanese life and institutions. Consult: 
Griffis, The Religions of Japan (London, 1806) ; 
Knapp, Feudal and Modern Japan (Boston, 
1807) ; Tnazo Nitobc, Bushido, the Soul of Japan 
(Philadelphia, 1000) ; Bondegger, ‘^Buschido^’ 
die Qeheimioisscnschaft Japans (Berlin, 1909); 
Harrison, The Fighting Spirit of Japan (Now 
York, 1013) ; Okakura-Yoahisaburo, The Life 
and Thought of Japan (London, 1013). 

BUSHING (Dutch bus, Ger. Buchse, box, 
from Lat. buxus), A perforated piece of metal 
screwed or ])rea.sed into place in certain machin- 
ery or objects for the purpose of receiving the 
wear of moving parts, to decrease the size of 
holes, or to secure a bettcjr joint, or one which 
will not stick; in the latter case the bushing is 
made of metal not very easily oxidizable, siich 
as brass or bronze. 

BUSHIBE, boo-sbgr'. See Abushetib. 

BUSH'MAN’S BIV'EB. A stream in the 
southeastern part of the Cape of Good Hope 
Province, South Africa, about 100 miles long 
(Map: Cape of Good Hope, L 9). • It flows 
southeast and empties into tho Indian Ocean 
about 75 miles east of Port Elizabeth. 


BUSH MASTER (master of the bush). 
The largest-known venomous snake {Lachesis 
mutus), a pit viper of tlic rattlesnake family, 
closely related to the fer-de-lance and inhabiting 
the Amazonian region. ‘Tn length it equals the 
hamadryad, and in thickness the large African 
viper.” Specimens 9 feet in length were meas- 
ured by Catherine Hopley, who thinks the snake 
may sometimes exceed this length, and indeed 
since her record a snake 12 feet long has been 
measured. Waterton’s often-quoted description 
of size and “rainbow colors” is, however, cer- 
tainly greatly exaggerated. In color it is pale 
yellow, darker on tlie back and lighter below, 
with a chain of rich chocolate-brown jagged 
rhomboid spots, edged with a darker color, along 
the back. The tail tapers suddenly, and ter- 
minates in several “rows of spiral scales, which 
are slightly recurved or hooked at their sum- 
mit,” forming tlie rudiments of a rattle and 
ending in a horny tip or spine. Its teeth and 
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poison apparatus resemble those of a rattlesnake, 
and the fangs are immense, making it a most 
deadly serpent and one very greatly dreaded. 
Death has been known to occur within 10 
minutes after the bite of an 8-foot snake. Tt is 
said to prey largely upon other snakes, and its 
venom has been utilized in modicino. It is 
terrestrial in habits, not climbing trees, but 
living in dens and hoh‘s in the ground and 
freciuenting river banks. Darwin made the fol- 
lowing interesting remarks upon it in his A 
Naturalisfs Voyage (London, 1860). 

‘^Cuvier . . . makes this a suhgenus of the 
rattlesnake, and intermediate, between it and 
the viper. Tn confirmation of this opinion, I ob- 
served a fact, which appears to me v(wy curious 
and instructive, as showing how every charaettw, 
even though it may be in some degree indcp(*n<l- 
ent of structure, has a tendency to vary by slow 
degrees. The extremity of the tail of thi.s snake 
is terminated by a point, which is very slightly 
enlarged; and as the animal glides along, it 
constantly vibrates the last inch; and this part 
striking against the dry grass and hrn.-^hwood 
produces a rattling noise, wliich can be dis- 
tinctly heard at the distance of 0 fe<‘t. As 
often as the animal was irritated or Kuri)riHt‘d 
its tail was shaken, and its vibrations were ex- 
tremely rapid. . . . This Trigouocoplialus has, 
therefore, in some resjiects tho structure of 
a vipe.r with the. habits of a rattlesnake; the 
noise, however, being productid by a simph^r 
device.” ^ 

This habit of vibrating the tail when excited 
is, liow(W(T, common to many strpc'ntH, as, 
the North American coppt'riiead (q.v.). Tlio 
French name for this snako is lei muot; and 
“hush master” is sometimes applii^d in Guiana 
to any largci and drtiaded serpent. Tlu‘ native 
names most widely acctqitt^d ar(^ suriienoti and 
mapepire. The bush mast<^r is altog(‘th<ir un- 
tamable and has never been known to f(H*(l vol- 
untarily in captivity. And if food be forcibly 
given, the sliock kills the snake. So its longest 
loa.se of life, in a cage is four or live months. 
Consult: Hopley, Snakes (London, 1882) ; Bates, 
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A Naturalist on the River Amazon (New York, 
1884) ; Moles and Urieh, ‘‘Serpents of Trinidad,” 
in Proceedings Zoological Society of London 
(London, 1894) ; Ditmars, Reptiles of the World 
(New York, 1910). See Colored Plate of Foe- 
EiGN Venomous Serpents, with the article 
Snake. 

BTTSH'IOIN ( hush + man, from Dutch hosch- 
jesman, as living in the bush). Peoples of the 
deserts of southern Africa, comprising wander- 
ing bands of hunters, among the culturally 
simplest of human beings. They are short of 
stature (1.529 meters) and yellow brown in 
color. Some ethnologists regard them as related 
to the pygmies, but there is no satisfactory proof 
of this. Their language is harsh, abounding in 
clicks, some of which are shared by the Hotten- 
tots. This fact may have given rise to the 
erroneous notion that the Hottentots and Bush- 
men are closely related, while in fact they are 
racially, culturally, and linguistically distinct. 
Bushmen subsist on wild roots, berries, and 
plants, insects, snakes, and game, usually half 
cooked, though they arc acquainted with boiling 
and make fire with the two-stick fire drill. 
Game is taken by means of traps, and fish are 
caught in nets, by poisoning the waters, or with 
harpoons; the dog is the only domestic animal. 
The Bushmen live in clefts of the rock and caves 
in tlie mountains; in the plains a hole dug in 
the ground and roofed with reeds forms the 
house. They keep a fire burning during the 
night. Their social organization is not well 
understood; yet they appear to be the remnant 
of an old stock, for their legends are numerous 
and zoStheistic in character. They have a rude 
artistic sense, evidenced by rock paintings and 
petroglyphs. Consult Bleei, . Reynard the Fom in 
South Africa (London, 1864) ; Stow, Native 
Races of South Africa (New York, 1^5) ; Bleek 
and Lloyd, Specimens of Bushman Folklore 
(London, 1911). See Colored Plate of Afbiqa, 
Dark Races. 

BTTSK^ELL. A city in McDonough Co., 
111., 60 miles west of Peoria, on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy and the Toledo, Peoria, 
and Western railroads (Map: Illinois, B 3). 
The city owns its water works and has manu- 
factories of wood and steel tanks, pumps, 
wagons, and buggies, brick, and garden tools. 
It is also a distributing point for farm mach- 
inery, and ships considerable poultry. Pop., 
1890, 2314; 1900, 2490; 1910, 2619. 

BTJSHGSTELL, Hobaoe ( 1802-76 ) . An Ameri- 
can theologian. He was born in Litchfield, 
Conn.,, April 14, 1802; graduated at Yale in 
1827, where he studied law and theology; in 
1833 became pastor of the North Congregational 
Church in Hartford, resigned 1869, and died 
there Feb. 17, 1876. He was a voluminous 
writer on theological subjects, some of his works 
being Principles of National Greatness; Ghris^ 
Uan Nurture (1847);. God in Christ (1849); 
Christian Theology (1851) ; Sermons for the New 
Life (1868) ; Nature and, the Supernatural 
(1858) ; Work and Play (1864) ; Christ and His 
Salvation (1864) ; Woman^s Suffrage, the JRe- 
form against Nature (1869) ; The yicarious 
Siaorifioe (1866). He was also a writer for 
various periodicals and newspapers. He was a 
bold and original thinker, with peculiar elo- 
quence of style. Though strongly evangelical in 
belief, he denied the Calvinistic theory of the 
atonement (known as the “satisfaction theory^') 
and gave dess than the ordinary emphasis to the 


distinction between the persons in the Trinity. 
These, with other divergences, led to his being 
accused of heresy; but ultimately the fellowship 
of the Congregational churches was found broad 
enough to include him, and he kept his standing 
therein with growing influence imtil his death. 
During his later years his health compelled his 
relinquishment of the active pastorate, but his 
labors in authorship were unintermitted. While 
his theory of the atonement, the so-called 
“moral-power” view, has not commended itself in 
his exact form to the majority of evangelical 
Christians and is adhered to by no organized 
sect or party, it cannot be denied that his moral 
earnestness, his spiritual power, his wondrous 
suggestiveness, his brilliancy of thought and 
style, and his broad mental scope profoundly 
modified the thinking of the age, through almost 
the whole circle of Protestant denominations. 
Indeed, with his detestation of all provincialism 
and sectarianism, he would have chosen any 
other form of influence rather than that which 
is exercised by the leader of a party in the 
Church, His select works appeared in a col- 
lected edition (8 vols., 1876—77). Consult: 
M. B. Cheney, Life and Letters of Horace Bush- 
nell (New York, 1880) ; T. T. Munger (Boston, 
1899). 

BUSH QUAIL (Anglo-Indian). See Button 
Quail. 

BUSH^BANGEBS. An Australian term orig- 
inally applied to runaway convicts, who had 
token to the “bush” and become robbers. Early 
in the nineteenth century they established a 
reign of terror in sparsely settled Van Diemen’s 
Land. In 1814 a band of bushrangers, 27 in 
number, carried on their operations till, in 1816, 
martial law was proclaimed. Under Governor 
Arthur (1824-36) 103 of these criminals were 
executed in two years. In 1830 a severe Bush- 
ranging Act was passed in New South Wales, 
where a gang of 60 desperadoes fought regular 
engagements with the settlers and police and 
surrendered only when a detachment of soldiers 
was brought up from Sydney. Among notorious 
acts of bushranging must be mentioned the 
celebrated Eugowra (New South Wales) gold- 
escort robbery of 1862, undertaken by a Capt. 
Frank Gardiner and his gang, in which enter- 
prise the booty amounted to 5509 ounces of gold 
and £7490 in bank notes. Among notorious New 
South Wales bushrangers were Donohoe (shot 
dead in 1829), the two Clarkes (executed in 
1867), John Dunn (executed in 1865), Frank 
Gardiner (pardoned in 1874 on condition of de- 
parting for America), John Gilbert (shot dead 
in 1865), Ben Hall (shot in 1865), Daniel 
Morgan (shot dead in 1865), John Peisley 
(executed in 1862), Frederick Ward, alie,s Cap- 
tain “Thunderbolt” (shot dead in 1870), and 
William John Westwood, alias “Jacky Jacky” 
(executed in Tasmania in 1846). In Victoria, 
among other notorious scoundrels were Captain 
Melville (who died by his own hand in Mel- 
bourne jail in 1859), Henry Power (arrested 
while asleep and sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment), and the Kelly gang, consisting 
of four highwaymen, whose list of outrages, both 
in Victoria and New South Wales,' ended at 
Glenrowan in the former state in June, 1880, 
when three of the band were shot and burnt 
(in the burning of the hotel which they were 
defending) by the police troops sent to affect 
their arrest, and the leader, Ned Kelly, was 
captured, dressed in a suit of armor roughly 
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made from plowshares, taken to Melbourne, tried 
and executed. Tasmania's bushrangers include 
Michael Howe (shot in 1818), Cavenagh, Martin 
Cash, Brady, “Mosquito,” and “Jacky Jacky” 
already mentioned, who headed several hundred 
escaped prisoners in an attack on the Governor's 
quarters in Norfolk Island. The Jewboy Gang, 
the Rosses, Macgregor— the “Wild Scotchman” 
of the Queensland bush, and numerous other 
infamous rascals have contributed their quota 
to the atrocities of the past which are now 
handed down in Australian history. Telephones, 
telegraphs, and railway lines long since made 
bushranging impossible. Consult Boxall, His- 
tory of the Australian Bushrangers (London, 
1908). 

BXJSH TIT. One of the diminutive titmice 
of the genus Psaltriparus, They are plain ashy- 
gray or olive-gray pygmies, paler or whitish 
below, without bright colors or conspicuous 
markings, and are scarcely 4 inches long. They 
are found in the western and southwestern 
United States and in Mexico. The nests are 
large, woven of various vegetable tissues, pensile, 
and with a lateral entrance. The eggs are six 
to nine in number, white, without markings. 

BUSH-WHACKER (lush + uihaoh, to beat 
or hang about; hence to carry on guerrilla war- 
fare) , A term much in use during the Ollril War 
in the United States (though well known before) 
to, indicate, men whp pretended peace pr 'neutral- 
ity, but who were ready to make secret attacks 
whenever opportunity offered. 

BUSHY BUH, Battle of. See Bouquet, 
B[enev. 

BUSI'BIS (Gk. Bo{i(TipiS) House of Osiris) . A 
city of ancient Egypt devoted to the cult of the 
god Osiris. It was situated about the centre of 
Lower Egypt and is usually identified with the 
modern Abusir, just south of the parallel of 31®. 
Busiris is probably a variation, like Osiria, of 
tJsiri, the name of the god to whom the city 
of Bxisiris was sacred. According to a legend 
preserved in Greek literatpre Bnsiris was an 
ancient king of Egypt, during whose rei^ a 
famine of nine years fiufflioted the country. tJpoii. 
the , appearance at the court of BusiriS' of Phra- 
sius, a Cypriote soothsayer, who said that the 
famine would end if a foreigner were sacrificed 
to ,Zeu8 every year, the King fulfilled the odn^ 
ditions by inanguxating the practice ' of saerir 
fice hy offering up Phrasius himself. Busiris 
eventually met his own death at the-^ hands 
of Herakles, whom* he attempted to sacrifice to 
Zeus, Apparently this tradition in some, way 
attaches to the story of Osiris and Set, for; as 
it will be remembered,, the former met his death 
through the machinations of the latter. 

BUSK, Geobqe ( 1807-86) . An En^ish scien^ 
tist, born in St. Petersburg, Russia. He studied 
surgery, in 1832 became assistant surgeon to 
the seamen's hospital ship Grampus, subse- 
quently was transferred to the Breadmaught, 
and retired in 1855 with the rank of full sur- 
geon. He then devoted himself to zoology and 
paleontology. He published his Catalogue of 
Polyaoa m the British Museum (1862-54), and 
his monograph on Polyzoa of the Crag (1859). 
He wrote on cave and valley remains of the 
rhinoceros, the hyena, the Elephas (African ele- 
phant), and the extinct bears. He was also in- 
terested in ethnology, and in 1873-74 was presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Institute. He im- 
proved craniometrical apparatus. In 1860 he 
had been chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, 


and in 1859 fellow of the Geological Society of 
London. He was an authority on the lowest 
division of the molluscan series ; and a genus of 
Bryozoa was named BusTcia in his honor. 

BUSK, Hans (1815-82). One of the fore- 
most originators of the volunteer movement in 
England. He was educated at King's College, 
London, and -Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 
1841 was called to the bar. While an under- 
graduate he sought to interest the government in 
the establishment of rifle clubs as a means of 
national defense and published a treatise on The 
Rifle and How to Use It. Though discouraged 
by Lord Melbourne, he formed a rifle club at 
the university, in 1853 rehabilitated the Vic- 
toria Rifles, then the only existing volunteer 
corps, and furthered the enterprise by mono- 
graphs and lectures. He was the first to sug- 
gest the advisability of life-ship stations and 
equipped at his own expense a model ship. He 
also assisted in the founding of a school of cook- 
ery at South Kensington. His most important 
publication is The Navies of the World: Their 
Present State and Future Gapalilities (1860); 

BUSKIH (of uncertain origin). A kind of 
half-boot, lacing tight to the leg. The ancient 
tragic actors, at least in late Greek and in Roman 
times, wore buskins (cothurni), often with thick 
soles, to add to their stature; consult K. K. 
Smith, “The Use of the High-Soled Shoe or 
Buskin in Greek Tragedy of the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries B.o.” in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. xvi (1906). Hence the 
buskin is often put for tragedy, as the slipper or 
sock (soccus, a nat-soled shoe) stands for comedy. 
The name is sometimes used by modern writers 
to describe thfe hunting boots worn by Diana and 
often by other hunters or horsemen in ancient 
art. 

BUSONI, b?56-z6'nS, Feebuooio Benventwo 
(1866- ). A famous pianist and composer. 

He was born at Empoli, near Florence, April 1, 
1866, of an Italian father and a German mother. 
Both parents w^re excellent musicians, and from 
them he received his first musical education. The 
only other teacher he ever had was Dr. W. 
Mayer in' Graz. In ' 1886 he settled in Leipzig, 
and. two years later went to Helsingfors as 
teacher at the Conservatory. The winning, in 
1890, of both Rubinstein prizes for composition 
and piano playing gained for him an appoint- 
ment as professor at the Conservatory of Mos- 
cow, where, however, he romained only a year. 
In 1891-93 he taught at the New England Con- 
servatory in Bost<m. Since 1894 he has resided 
at Berlin, with the exception of the winter of 
1907-08, when he tahght at the Vienna Con*- 
servatoiy. His extensive concert tours throng- 
out' Europe have been one uninterrupted series 
of triumphs, and he met with the same success 
on his visit to the United States in 1910-11. 
His preeminence among the great pianists is due 
to a rare combination of excellent qualities which 
are usually, found distributed among separate in- 
dividuals : a stupendous, unerring technic, vigor- 
ous mentality, grandeur of conception, emotional 
intensity, exquisite refinement, artistic modera- 
tion, keen analytical power, unlimited rcssourcos 
of tonal color and nuances. His memory is 
phenomenal and his repertory enormous. In 
1911, during the celebration of the Liszt cen- 
tenary in (^^ermany, he played in six recitals 
not only all the original piano compositions 
hut also all the transcriptions of Liszt. Busoni 
has made masterly transcriptions for the piano 
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of many of Bach’s organ works, and completed 
with rare skill the last unfinished fugue from 
that master’s Art of Fugue^ (See Bach.) He 
also published an authoritative edition, with 
critical notes and special studies, of Baches 
Well-tempered Clavichord, His original compo- 
sitions consist of a Komsertsiuch for piano and 
orchestra (which won the Rubinstein prize) ; a 
concerto for piano and orchestra with a choral 
finale; a concerto for violin and orchestra; a 
symphonic poem, PojohWs Tochter; two suites 
for orchestra; a Lustspiel-Ouverturej music to 
Schiller’s Turandot; two string quartets; a suite 
for ’cello; a serenade for ’cello; two violin 
sonatas ; variations and fugue on Chopin’s 
Prelude in C minor; and many compositions for 
piano. An opera. Die Brautwahl, was produced 
in 1912 in Hamburg with considerable success. 
That Busoni is also a serious and original 
thinker about his art he has shown by his book 
JSntiourf einer ' neuevi^ AesthetiJc der Tonhunst 
(1907), which also appeared in an English 
translation by Th. Baker (1911). After a phe- 
nomenally successful tour of Italy in 1913 he 
accepted the directorship of the Conservatory 
at Bologna, a post carrying with it the conduc- 
tor ship of the symphony concerts and the super- 
vision of music generally. At the same time the 
Erench Academy made him Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, a distinction heretofore con- 
ferred upon only two Italians, Rossini and Vetdi. 

BXJS^'BA. See Basra. 

BTTSSA, bm'sa. See Bussang. 

BTTS'SAN’CI’. A town of Central Africa, in 
the British Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. 
It is situated on an ii^nd of the Niger ^and 
is surrounded by a wall. Its population is esti- 
mated at about 12,000. Mungo Park mist hi^ 
death here in the whirlpools along) the right 
bank. 1 ' ^ 

BHSSAHGO. See Bobgxj. 1 ? . .j 

BITSSBY, btL8% Benjamin (1767-1842). An 
American merchant and philanthropist, born in 
Canton, Mass. He served as a private soldier 
throughout the Revolutionary War ; then began 
business, in Boston, and accumulated a large 
fortune, which he bequeathed to Harvard Uni- 
rersity'-J-one-half for the support of the law and 
divinity schools and one-hali for 'the foundation 
of the Bussey Institute, a school of agriculture 
and horticulture, for which special object he gave 
a large farm near Boston. His total bequest 
was estimated at $350,000. 

BUSSEY, Cyrus (1833-1916). An Ameri- 
can soldier, born at Hubbard; Ohio. He early 
became interested in politics, entered the Iowa 
Senate as a Democrat, and in 1860 was a dele- 
gate to the Baltimore convention which nomi- 
nated Stephen A. Douglas for President. He 
served throughout the Civil War, in 1866 com- 
manding the third division of the Seventh Army 
Corps, with the rank of major general; during 
the siege of Vicksburg he had been chief of 
cavalry in General Grant’s army. He carried 
on, for some time after the war, a commission 
business in St. Louis and New Orleans, was 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior in 1889-93, 
and after that was engaged in law practice. He 
was commander of the District of Columbia 
Commandery, Military Order of the Loyal Le-^ 
gion of the United States, in 1911-12. 

ptrSSLER, b\is'lgr, Ludwig (183^1901). A 
German musical theorist- and critic, bom in 
Berlin. He was a pupil bf Grell, Dehn, and 
Wieprecht, was for some time a musical director 


at Memel in East Prussia, and later became an 
instructor in various conservatories in Berlin. 
In 1883 he was appointed musical critic of the 
Berlin INationaVZeitung. He published a num- 
ber of valuable textbooks, including Musihaliaohe 
Elementarlehre (1867; 7th ed., 1897); Kontra- 
punkt und Fuge im freien Tonsatz (1878); 
MusihaUsche Formenlehre (1878; 2d ed*, 1894) ; 
Kompositionslehre (2 parts, 1878-79) ; a Qe- 
schichte der Musik (1882) ; and a Lecoikon der 
musikalischen Earmonien (1889). 

BirSSONE, b66s-sd^n&, Francesco. See Cab- 

MAGNOLA. 

BTJSSOBA, bfis'sb-ra. See Basra. 

BUSSTT (b^s'sbo) PALM (native Brazilian 
name) {Mamcaria sacdfera), A South Ameri- 
can pklm, growing in the tidal swamps of the 
Amazon. The stem is 10 to 16 feet high, curved 
or crooked and deeply ringed. . The leaves are 
simple or imdivided and are the largest of the 
kind produced by any known palm, being often 
30 feet long and 4 or 6 feet wide. The flower 
clusters are branched, drooping, and the fruit is 
of an olive color, large, hard, and three-seeded. 
The leaves make excellent and durable thatch, 
being split down the midrib and laid obliquely 
on the rafters, so that the furrows formed by the 
veins lie in a nearly vertical direction and serve 
as so many little gutters to carry off the water. 
The spathe (the sheath of the flower cluster), 
taken off entire, is used by the Indians as a bag, 
or the larger ones are stretched out to make 
caps. When split, the spathes m^e a kind of 
strong, coarse cloth. 

BTTSSY D^AMBOIS, bv'sS' dflN'bwa'. The 
title of a play by George Chapman. The date 
of its first production is placed, on internal evi- 
dence; in 1604. A sequd, under the title The 
Eleven^ of Bnseg d^AmhoiSi appeared in 1618, 
arid' an adap^tion by D’UriK in 1691; i 

• BXFSSY-BABUYrN, ra'bd'tftN', RoGsaS, 
OoMTE DE (1018^98). A ' Erench soldier* tod 
courtibr, the author of the Bietovre' amomm^e 
dee Oa/ivles (1666), partly adapted in manner 
and even in incident from the famous Roman 
novel or JSatira by Petronius (q.v.). This work 
is a thinly veiled version of the notorious court 
scaindals of his own time and in part at least of 
bis own erfeation. It created a deep sensation 
and influenced the development of the realistic 
novel towards the fictitious mentoir. ( See Real- 
ism' AND Naturalism.) Bussy-Rabutin was a 
relative of Madame de Sevigii6 (q.v.), came of 
an illustrious family, and was educate by the 
Jesuits. The Hietoire was written for private 
circulation andong friends, but was surrepti- 
tiously copied and pdblished by the Marohionesq 
de Baume in Holland with' an * entirelyi superfine 
ous key. Bussy-Rabutin was arrested (1665), 
imprisoned for 13 months in the Bastille, and 
then exiled to Burgundy, where he spent the 
remainder of his life in peace. Meanwhile the 
work grew by unauthorized and more outrageous 
additions in prose and verse. Bussy’s original 
portion is an airy, graceful, but very realistic 
picture of a corrupt society, which perhaps no 
other author could have given. Bussy’s M4- 
moires, of minor interest, appeared in 1696 (ed. 
by Latone, 2 vols., 1867), and his Lettres, 1697- 
1709 (ed. by Lalanne, 6 vols., Paris, 1868-59) ; 
while the best edition of the Hietoire amoureuee 
is that of Boiteau (3 vols., Paris, 1869 ). Con- 
sult Gailly, Tin acadSmioien, grand seigneur, 
et Uhertin au XYIU sihcHe: Bueey-Rahutm, sa 
vie, see oeuvres et see succ^ (Paris, 1909). 
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BUST (Pr. huste, It. luato, from ML. ftws- 
tum, the trunk of the body). In plastic art, 
the name given to a representation in the round 
of the head, neck, and breast of the human body. 
It was a form of sculpture apparently unknown 
to Egyptian, Assyrian, and other Oriental arts, 
though the Egyptians of the early empire made 
fine portrait heads. As early as the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. the Greeks made Hermse, heads of 
Hermes or Dionysus, mounted on pillars, and 
this form, common for the ideal heads of the 
sixth and fifth centuries, was used as the fa- 
vorite form of bust until the Homan period. At 
this time they were often made double — ^two 
heads back to back. It was not until Alexander's 
time that busts were commonly used for pur- 
poses of portraiture in Greece, for until then 
sculpture had concerned itself less with realistic 
reproduction than with types. After that time 
the bust became perhaps the favorite form of 
portraiture. The two most important known 
series are portraits of Alexander — ^with the head 
drawn down on one side and the eyes raised — and 
of his successors the Ptolemies of Egypt and the 
Seleucids of Syria, as well as the minor kings 
of the Hellenic East, such as the Attalids. All- 
other large class of Hellenistic busts* are those 
of men of letters — ^poets, philosophers, orators — 
such as Plato, Zeno the Stoic, Epicurus, and 
other philosophers, Isocrates, and Demosthenes. 
To these authentic portraits should be added 
ideal heads of earlier personages, such as Homer, 
Pericles, Anaxagoras, and other early philoso- 
phers, of whom there were certainly no contem- 
porary likenesses. At this time bronze was 
even more popular than marble as a material for 
busts. Various sizes were in vogue; some were 
more than life-size, for use in public places, 
others were diminutive, for chamber decoration. 
Founders of museums and libraries and wealthy 
amateurs sought to procure sets of such busts. 

The portraitists of this period showed, great 
ability in expressing the dominant traits of char- 
acter without descending to realism. In this 
respect they differed from those other great 
portraitists of the ancient world, the Etruscans 
and Romans, The custom of these two peoples 
of preserving and carrying in procession the 
imoigvnoay wax portraits of ancestors who had 
distinguished themselves, contributed to the 
popularity of portrait busts. The superb bronze 
jGtruscan bust of the elder Brutus in the Capi- 
toline probably antedates any of the Greek por- 
traits, and its form of draped shoulders in place 
of the lierm shape was afterward almost univer- 
sally adopted. The foafums and other public 
places were encumbered under the Republic with 
marble and bronze portrait figures. Still, the 
busts preserved to us seem all to belong to the 
Imperial period, or the generation preening, it; 
those that represent Republican worthies being 
apparently not contemporary. Even the heads 
of the eider Soipio Africanus are of doubtful 
authenticity. The custom of collections of lores, 
and penatea popularized the use of busts, as did 
the foundingi of libraries, museums, and private 
collections. Villas, houses, and public build- 
ings were filled with busts. There is an unin- 
terrupted chronological series from Augustus 
to Julian t^e Apostate. The most numerous 
aeries is that of the emperors and members of 
the Imperial family. The largest collection of 
t/hese is at present in the Capitoline Museum; 
ihe next in the Vatican Museum in Rome. The 
British Museum and Louvre have, some good 


examples. It is by means of a comparison with 
coins and medals that most of these can be iden- 
tified with certainty, for the inscriptions on 
busts are not always reliable. The series of por- 
trait busts of philosophers and poets was far 
less popular than before the Empire. Private 
collections of busts were not unknown, as, e.g., 
those of M. Terentius Varro and Pomponius 
Atticus. The letters of Cicero and Pliny show 
how they were made. One such collectiori has 
fortunately been unearthed in the Villa doi Pa- 
piri at Herculaneum, belonging to a philosopher 
of the time of Cicero. This group, now in the 
Naples Museum and mainly of bronzes, is the 
finest of its kind preserved from antiquity. The 
collector's taste was catholic. His busts begin 
with e.500 B.O., and the earliest are ideal heads 
of athletes; each century is represented with 
exquisite works; the ages of Polycletus, of Prax- 
iteles, of Lysippus. The masterpieces are per- 
haps some large heads of royal personages of 
the Alexandrian age, supposed to represent some 
of the Ptolemies, the so-called “Plato," “Bere- 
nice,'' and “Seneca." In the set of miniature 
busts, for the decoration of library or larariwn, 
are a number of great philosophers and orators, 
some inscribed with their names. 

The great period of portraiture closes with 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, at the begin- 
ning of the third century a.i>., and the decadence 
is then continuous to the time of Justinian in 
the sixth centuiy, when busts ceased to be exe- 
cuted. It remained apparently a lost art until 
the thirteenth century. Then, curiously enough, 
a proto-Renaissance in south orn Italy, un(l(*r 
FrMerick II, included the revival of portraiture 
in the form of busts, such as those of Frculeriek 
himself, and of his ministers, evidently imi- 
tated from the antique. The art of the fifteenth 
century was so thoroughly humanistic that por-' 
traiture was one of its favorite modes of ex- 
rcssion. The permanent resurrection of the 
ust was then effected by Donatello, who was 
equally successful in his portraits of men, which 
were forceful, of women, which were graceful, 
and of children, where the real child-type was 
for the first time expressed in art with perfect 
mastery. The Florentine school continuinl in 
this new field. Desiderio da Settignano and 
Mino da Fiesole were especially succossfuL In 
the sixteenth century the Lombard school of 
ortraiture was more realistic, especially the 
ranch established at Modena, wMoh was partial 
to terra ootta and colored busts. The fashion 
then spread to other nations. 

During the succeeding Baroque and Rococo 
periods there was an oven larger volume of pro- 
duction, varied and usually pictorial in charac- 
ter* The later eighteenth century saw the de- 
velopment of admirable realistic portraiture in 
the works of Houdon and his contemporaries. 
It was the endeavor during the early ninoteemth 
century to attain the nearest correspomlene^ 
with the antique. Busts have continued to be 
a popular form of portraiture. A celebrated col- 
lection of modem busts was gathered by Ludwig 
I of Bavaria in the Walhalla near R<‘genHburg. 
In most recent years the tendency, especially in 
France and Italy, has been towards pictorial 
and even eccentric treatment. Busts are fre- 
quently represented as though they were parts 
of the unhewn stone or fragments of statues. 
During the classicist period of American sculp- 
ture they were much in vogue, and the produc- 
tion is still extensive. An enumeration of con- 
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temporary sculptors successful with the bust 
would be a list of the most prominent of pres- 
ent-day sculptors. A few indeed, like Herbert 
Adams, have specialized in this important branch 
of sculpture. 

Bibliography. Consult in general the article 
ScuLPTUBE. Among published sets of illustra- 
tions reproducing ancient busts was the Yirum 
Ilhistrium Imagines of Fulvio Orsini (Eome, 
1569; Antwerp, 1606). The first scientific clas- 
sification was by Visconti (q.v.) in his /con- 
ographie grecque (Paris, 1811) ^Jidilconographie 
romaine (Paris, 1817). Consult also Bernouilli, 
Die erhcUtenen Bildnisse berilhmter Oriechen 
(Basel, 1877); Rdmisclie^ IJconographie (Stutt- 
gart, 1882-94). The Corpus for this subject will 
be Brunn and Arndt, Criechische und romische 
Portrdts (Munich, 1891 et seq.), a large folio 
publication, and for the portraits of the Italian 
Renaissance Bode's folio work. Die Denkmdler 
der Benaissanceskulptur Toskanas (Munich, 1892 
et seq). For the modern period, consult the 
histories of Italian, French, German, British, 
and American sculpture in the bibliography of 
SCULPTUBE. 

BUSTAMAHTE, b<)o'sta-man''tll, Anastasio 
(1780-1853). A Mexican politician. He was 
born in Jiquilpan (Michoacdn), Mexico, became 
a physician, and joined the militia in 1808. He 
was among the earliest supporters of Itfirbide 
when the revolt against Spain began in 1821. 
When Ittirbide was overthrown in 1823, Busta- 
mante went into retirement, but in 1829 he was 
chosen Vice President of the republic, exercising 
the full powers of President. He resigned when 
Santa Anna’s revolution of 1832 proved success- 
ful, and the next year was exiled, living in Eu- 
rope until 1836. After the downfall of Santa 
Anna, in 1836, he was recalled and in 1837 was 
elected President. After a prosperous adminisr 
tration he was compelled by disturbances to re- 
sign the presidency in favor of Santa Anna in 
1839 and again went to Europe, returning in 
1845. He participated in the war with the 
United States. 

BUSTAMANTE, boo'sta-man't&, Oablos Ma- 
rIa UJE (1774-1848). A Mexican historian, sol- 
dier, and statesman, born at Oaxaca. In 1812 
he commanded a regiment under Morelos in the 
first Mexican war for independence, at the end 
of which ^he was taken prisoner by the Spaniards 
and condemned to residence in the city of Vera 
Oruz. From that point he aided powerfully the 
declaration of independence in Iguala. He cast 
his lot with Santa Anna, becoming ^ secretary 
of that movement, and in 1821 marched with 
Santa Anna to the capital. From 1805 he was 
editor of the Diario de M 4 jioo. He founded a 
weekly newspaper, La Avispa de Chilpamdngo, 
whose articles twice led to his imprisonment. In 
answer to attacks he published in 1833 a bio- 
graphical sketch of himself called Hay tiempos 
de hablar y tiempos de callar. He wrote several 
works of value for the study of modern Mexican 
history. These include: Cuadro Msidrioo de la 
revoluddn mewicana (2 vols., 1823; 6 vols., 
1843-46) ; Historia del Emperador Don Agustin 
de ItiUrhide; and El nuevo Bernal Dkus dd Cos- 
tillOj Historia de la invasidn de los Anglo-Ameri- 
oanos en Mijico (1847); Diario histdrico de 
Mijioo (1896). 

BUSTAN, b<55-stiln' (Pers. bil, fragrance + 
stdn^ place; cf. Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Kur- 
distan, etc.). The title of a number of Persian 
works, the best known of which is bv ^di 


(q.v.). The term means literally a fiower gar- 
den and suggests our own use of the word “an- 
thology,’’ i.e., a collection of beautiful writings. 

BUSTARD (variant of bistard, OF. histarde, 
oustarde, from Lat. avis tarda; avis, bird, tarda, 
slow). One of the large game birds of the Old- 
World family Otididse, which partakes of the 
characteristics of both the cranes and the plov- 
ers. They inhabit open country, being partial to 
the steppes of Russia and southwestern Asia and 
to the plains of Africa, and are both swift run- 
ners and powerful on the wing, although the 
species vary in their liking for flight. The great 
bustard (Otis tarda), extinct in Great Britain, 
but found in open regions “from Spain to Meso- 
potamia,” is a large bird, weighing from 25 to 
30 pounds ordinarily, gay in color, with wings 
strongly marked with black and white, and the 
back, shoulders, and breast (of the male) orna- 
mented with russet, bay, and black. It feeds 
mainly on leaves, buds, fruits, etc., but seems to 
take insects, worms, or anything edible it meets. 
Its flesh is tender, and it is regarded as a first- 
class game bird. The little bustard (Otis, or 
Tetraw, tetraso) is a smaller and more handsome 
species, inhabiting both shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. The houbaras (Houbaropsis hengalensis 
and Honiara, or Otis, macqueeni) range- from 
Morocco to India and form the favorite game 
birds of the Asiatic plains, where they are much 
himted on camel back, the sportsman so mounted 
being able to get near a flock that would take 
early alarm at his approach on foot. The Anglo- 
Indian name, “floriean,” is applied to several 
smaller Indian species, and those of the South 
African plains are called “knoorhaans” by the 
Dutch and English colonists. Australia pos- 
sesses a species, but none occur in the New 
World, so that the distribution, as well as the 
ornithological aflinities of these birds, is very 
puzzling. A structural point of interest is the 
presence in several species of a highly distensible 
gular pouch, with an opening under the tongue, 
concerning which much speculation has been 
indulged in. Stejneger is no doubt right in de- 
claring that it is simply a secondary sexual 
character, for display in courtship, comparable 
to that of the pectoral sandpiper. From their 
inability to breed readily in confinement at- 
tempts to domesticate these birds have failed, 
although individuals may easily he tamed. Cer- 
tain other birds are erroneously called “bus- 
tards”; as the Magellanic goose of iUgentina, 
Consult Chapman and Buck, Wild Africa (Lon- 
don, 1893). See Plate of Bustaeds. 

BUSTARD QUAIL (Anglo-Indian). See 
Button Quail. 

BUSTO-ARSIZIO, boo'std Mj-sed'z6-o. A city 
in north Italy, 21 miles northwest of Milan 
(Map: Italy, C 2). The church, which was de- 
signed by Bramante, contains frescoes by Gau- 
denzio Ferrari. The town has manufactures of 
cotton goods and a trade in wine. Pop., 1881, 
13,000; 1901, 19,673; 1911, 25,992. 

BUSULUK, b<55'sdbl(3bk' See Buzuluk. 

BUSTTBODY, The. The nom de plume signed 
by Benjamin Franklin to a series of papers writ- 
ten in the manner of Addison’s Spectator. They 
appeared at the time of his purchase of the 
Philadelphia Gazette. 

BUSYBODY, The. A comedy by Mrs, Cent- 
livre, produced at Drury Lane, May 12, 1709, 
and published in quarto the same year. It is 
partially forinded on Jonson’s The Devil is an 
Ass and first introduces the famous character of 
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Marplot, after which the sequel of the play, 
produced at Drury Lane, Dec. 30, 1710, and 
printed in quarto 1711, is called. Henry Wood- 
ward produced a revision* of the latter play 
under the title of Marplot in Lisbon. 

BTT'TADES. A Greek potter of Sicyon, prob- 
ably before 600 B.c. A clay relief dedicated by 
him at Corinth was believed to be the first ever 
made. According to the legend, Butades, seeing 
on a wall in Corinth, whither he had removed 
from Sicyon, a drawing in outline by his daugh- 
ter of her lover, molded the face in clay and 
baked it with the tiles which it was his busi- 
ness to make. This raised relief, and also the 
relief formed by pressing in the background with 
a stamp, were first used to ornament the ends 
of roof tiles and later for other purposes. 

BUTANE (from Lat. hutyrum; see Butter) 
and rSOBTJ'TANE. Two gaseous compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen similar to marsh gas. 
They are isomeric, i.e., they have the same molec- 
ular formula (CJHjo), yet differ in their physical 
and chemical properties. Butane is one of the 
gases found dissolved in crude petroleum. 

BUTCHER, Samuel Henry (1850-1910). 
A British classical scholar. He was born in Dub- 
lin, became a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (1874-76), and fellow and lecturer in 
University College, Oxford (1876-82). He was 
professor of Greek at the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1882-1903. In 1904 he was lectured 
at Harvard and in 1906 was elected to Parlia- 
ment for Cambridge University. With Andrew 
Lang, he prepared an admirable prose transla- 
tion of the Odyssey/ (1879). He also published: 
Demosthmes (1881) ; Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius (1891) j AristotWs Theory of Poetry 
and the Pme Arts, with a Critical Teaot and 
Translation of the Poetics (1896); Harvard 
Lectures (1904). 

BUTCHEB BIBD. A shrike, so called from 
its habit of han^ng up on thorns, fence posts, 
etc., the animals it captures for food. A belief in 
Europe that these victims numbered nine in each 
place gave it the German name "nine-killer.^^ See 
Shrike. ' 

BUTCHEB^S BROOM. S^e Broom. 

BtTTE, but (ffbm Gael. biDth,' both, bii% 
dv^lling, "Exig. booth, referring to the cell of ' St. 
Brandon). An island in the Firth of Clyde, 
forming, with Arran, 6 miles southwest, ahd 
some smaller islands, the county ojf Bute, Scot- 
land (Map: Scotland, 0 4). It is separated 
from the coast of Ar^le by a striilt less than 1 
mile wide, called the Kyl0s of Bute. is 
about 16 miles long, from 1% to 6^ miles broad, 
with an area of 60 square miles. The surface to 
the north is high, rugged, and barren ; in the 
centre and south, low and undulating and com- 
paratively fertile. The highest poipt Hses 87,5 
feet. The coast is rocky and has Sbihe bblys. 
The island has several small lakes. The climate' 
is mildef than in any other part of Scptland and' 
is much resorted to W invalids. The chief town 
is Rothesay (q.v.). Most of the island belongs 
to the Marquis of Bute, whose beautiful seat, 
Mount Stuart, is about 4 miles south from Rothe- 
say. Among its antiquities are ROthesSiy Castle,' 
Kaines Castle, Kilmorie Castle, St. Blaine's 
Chapel, Dungyle, a remarkable vitrified fort on 
a* high crag on the southwest coast, and the 
Devil's Caldron, a circular erection, the original 
purpose of which is unknown. Bute and the 
neighboring isles were for many centuries sub- 
ject to the Norwegians. Pop., 1891,- 11,740; 


1901, 12,174; 1911, 11,835. Consult Hewison, 
The Isle of Bute m the Olden Time (Edinburgh, 
1893-95). 

BUTE, John Stuart, third Earl of (1713- 
92). A British statesman whom Wilkes reviled, 
at whom Junius thundered, and against whom 
Chatham declaimed as "one behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself." He was born in 
Edinburgh, May 25, 1713, and succeeded to the 
peerage in 1723. He was educated at Eton and 
early showed a taste for mathematics, mechanics, 
and natural science, especially botany. About 
1747 he attracted the favorable notice of Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, who appointed him a 
lord of the bedchamber. After the death of the 
Prince he became groom of the stole to his son, 
afterward George III, over whose mind he ob- 
tained a strong influence. In March, 1761, he 
became Secretary of State, and was Premier from 
May, 1762, to April, 1763, The chief events of 
his period of influence were the fall of Chatham 
in October, 1761, the rupture of the subsidy 
treaty with Prussia, a Spanish war in 1762, the 
negotiation of the Peace of Paris, and the levy- 
ing of an ill-advised cider tax in 1763. Hia 
government Was one of the moat unpopular that 
ever held office in Britain, its fundamental prin- 
ciple being royal autocracy, with an executive 
gbvernment of obedient servants. In peril f!rom 
mob violence, he resigned, but was always hated 
for^his influence over the King. He devoted him- 
self to the scientific pursuits which had early at- 
tracted him; was a liberal patron of literature 
and art and left an immense library, a fine col- 
lection of astronomical and philosophical instru- 
ments, and a gallery of splendid pictures, pre- 
served to this day. He died March 10, 1792, in 
his seventy-eighth year, from the effects of a fall 
from a cliff while botanizing. Consult A. von 
Ruville, 'William Pitt wnd Gref Bute (Berlin, 
1895), and Lovat-Fraser, John Stuart, Boj'l of 
Bute (New York, 1912). 

BUTDEA (Neo-Lat, from John, Earl of 
Bfite)'. A genus of plants of the family I>gu- 
xninosje. The best-known species are Butea fron- 
doSa and Butea superha, natives of India; the 
former is very widely distributed throughout 
that country, generally appearing as a sort of 
shfub in the neighborhood of villages, but in 
the jungles growing into a small tree. These 
trees present a gor^^ous sight when covered with 
racemes of large, dcpp-scarlot flowers. They 
have trifoliate leaves, with roundish leaflets, vel- 
vety beneath. They yield a resinous exudation^ 
which occidss in the form of lurid red tears, ofteri 
cohering the twigs, and is one of the kinds of lac 
brought to the market in India. Butea frondosa 
is camd the Dhak or Pulas tree in India. The 
baric and roots are Very fibrous, and the strong 
fibre is used for calking boats, rope making, etc. 
Thd flowers, called teesoo or keesoo, yield aheau^ 
tiful yellow or orange dye: The gum exuded by 
Butea frondbsa is said to contain more than 70 
per cent tannin. 

BUTESHIRE, bflt'shtir. A county in thei 
west midland division of Scotland, oouttjpH^ing 
the isles of Bute (q.v.), Arran (q.v.), and the 
Cumbracs, Holy Isle, Pladda, Inchmamoch, and 
other smaller islands (Map: S(iotIand, 0 4). 
Area of the whole, 219 square mileL of Which 
about one-sixth is cultivated. A^^thra and 
fishing^ afe the oijy Important' oocupatfena. ' The 
county tdWn ii' Rbthei&ay, in the island of BUte. 
Po^f9ai, 1»,Y$7; 1911,18,196. 

BUTTER. A Oily and the county stal ’ of 
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Bates Co., Mo., 73 miles soutli by east of Kansas 
City, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad (Map: 
Missouri, B 3). It is the centre of a rich coal- 
mining and farming region. The sewage works 
and electric light plant are owned by the eiiy. 
Pop., 1900, 3168; 1910, 2894. 

BtTTLEB. A borough and the county seat 
of Butler Co., Pa,, on Conequenessing Creek, 31 
miles north of Pittsburgh, and on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the ^Pittsburgh and Western, the Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Pittsburgh, and the Bessemer and 
Lake Erie railroads (Map: Pennsylvania, B 6). 
The surrounding country is rich in oil, natural 
gas, coal, and iron. The principal industrial es- 
tablishment is a steel-car works. Glass manu- 
facture, including bottles and plate glass, is also 
an important industry; and there are planing 
mills, large flour mills, and manufactories of silk, 
carriages, white lead, pearl buttons, brass and 
iron beds, and oil-well tools. Butler has a fine 
courthouse, a hospital, several parks, and a pub- 
lic library. Settled about 1798, Butler was first 
incorporated in 1803. It is governed by a bur- 
gess, elected for three years, and a borough coun- 
cil. Pop., 1910, 20,728. 

BTJTIJEB, Albak (1711-73). An English 
hagiographer. He was educated at the English 
Roman Catholic College in Douai, where upon 
ordination to the priesthood he was elected pro- 
fessor of philosophy and afterward of divinity. 
He traveled on the Continent, was chaplain to 
the Duke of Norfolk, and was president of the 
English College of St. Omer, where he died. His 
great work, the Lives of the Saints (4 vols., 1766- 
69), required 30 years for its Completion and 
shows vast erudition and research. The second 
edition (with previously omitted notes) was pub- 
lished in 12 vols. after his death. 

BXJTLEBr, Amos William (1860r- ). .Aa 

American anthropologist and ornithologist, bom 
at BrookviUe/ Ind. He was ^uoatc^ at ' the 
University of Indiana^ at Bloomington ; was one 
of the founders of the Indiana Academy <61 Sci- 
tnoe, and in 1896 was elected its president. 
Froin 1896 to 1897 he was ornitholc^st to the 
State Department of Geology and Natural Re- . 
sources of Indiana. He president of the 
National 'Conference of Charities in 1906-07 and 
of the Amierican Prison Association in 1909—10. 
His publications include: The Birds of IvMaaia 
(Indianapolis, 1891), and a^ut 100 papers on 
natural history and sociological subjects, which 
have appeared in 'the publications of scientific 
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BUTLEB^; Andkew Piokbns (1796-1867). 
An American politician. He graduated at Soutii 
Carolina College and in 1817 became a lawyer* 
He served in the Legislature in 1824, and in 
1833 was appointed judge of the Circuit ianid 
Supreme Courts. In 1846 he was appointed 
United States Senator and served as such until 
his death. It was Sumner’s reply to Butler’s 
last speech that led "to the assault upon 'the 
former by Preston S. Brooks (q.v.). 

BUTLEB, Abthub John (1844-1910). An 
English scholar. He was educated at Eton and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. From 1870 to 
1887 he was employed in the Education Depart- 
ment of the government and then was engaged in 
■fche publishing business until he became in 1894 
assistant commissioner to the Commission on 
Secondary Education. Besides editing Dante’s. 
Divina Commedia, and the Memoirs of (jleneral 
Marbot and of General Thiebault, and traimlat- 
iTig Scartazzini’s D(inte~HcLndbu€h^ he published 


Dante: His Times and Work; Life and Letters 
of his father, W. J. Butler, with his sister Mrs. 
Knight (1898) ; The Forerunners of Dante 
(1910). 

BUTLEB, Benjamin Feanklin (1795-1858). 
An American lawyer and politician. He was 
born at Elinderhook Landing, N. Y., received a 
district-school education, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1817. He was a partner 
of Martin Van Buren until 1821 and gained 
rapid eminence in his profession. In 1825-27 he 
was associated with Messrs. Duer and Spencer 
on the commission to revise the statute laws of 
the State. He was elected to the State Legisla- 
ture in. 1827, was the representative of. New 
York on the commission which in 1838 read- 
justed the New York-New Jersey boundary; was 
Attorney-General in the cabinet of Jackson from 
1833 to 1837, and in that of Van Buren from 

1837 to 1838; and from October, 1836, to March 
4, 1837, acted also as Secretary of War. From 

1838 to 1841 he was district attorney for the 
United States at New York City; in 1844 he was 
at the head of the Electoral College in New 
York; and from 1845 to 1848 he was again dis- 
trict attorney, having declined the position of 
Secretary of War in President Polk’s cabinet. 
He organized the department of law in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and for some time 
was the principal professor. After 1848 he de- 
voted himself wholly to his private practice and 
was engaged in several notable cases; but in 
1868, owing to faiUug health, he visited Europe, 
and on November 8 died in Paris. As a lawyer 
he was recognized as one of the foremost mem^ 
bers of the New York bar and practiced on equal 
terms with such men as Van Buren, Henry, Duer, 
Spencer, and Nelson. Chancellor Kent once said 
of him: “The student, in pursuing his studies, is 
Surprised to find in all his books such vast and 
various meinoranda of the professional labors of 
this remarkable lawyer.^’ In politics he was for 
the greater part of his life an enthusiastic Demo- 
crat, but, disapproving of ids party’s attitude 
towards fhe Kansas-Nebraska Bill etnd the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, he joined the newly 
organized Republican party in 1866 and voted 
for Fr4mont. A number of addresses delivered 
by him before the New York Historical Society 
were published under the title Outlines of the 
Constitutional History of New York (1847). 
For a biographical sketch, consult* Prooeedmys 
<md Addresses on . the Oocasion of the Death of 
Benja/imn^F, Butler (New York, X859),. 

BUTLEB, Benjamin Fbankun (1818^3), 
An American lawyer, politician, and; general: 
Hfe was born in Deerfield, N. EL, Nov. 6; 1818j: 
graduated at Waterville College (now Colby Uni-f 
versity) , Me., in 1838; was admitted, to the bar 
in 1840^ and began at Lowell,, a practice 

which soon became large and gave him a wide 
professional repute. He entered political life as 
a Democrat, was sent in 1853 to the State Con- 
Btitutional Convention and to the State Legisla- 
ture, where he was instrumental in effecting the 
passage of a bill for reducing the hours of labor 
in factories from 13 to 11, and in, 1869 was 
elected to the State Senate. He was a delegate 
to the National Democratic Convention at 
Charleston, S. 0., in 1860, and to the subsequent 
convention at Baltimore, and was among those 
who withdrew from the latter. In the same 
year he was an unsuccessful candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Upon the outbreak of 
the Civil War. he was a brigadier general of the 
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State militia. After taking possession of An- 
napolis he occupied Baltimore without opposi- 
tion, and in May, 1861, was made a major gen- 
eral of volunteers and put in command of the 
Department of Eastern Virginia, with headquar- 
ters at Fortress Monroe. While here he refused 
to surrender fugitive slaves who penetrated his 
lines and in this connection issued his famous 
order designating slaves as “contraband of war.” 
After taking some part in the operations against 
tlie coast forts of North Carolina, he was sent, 
in the following spring, to Ship Island and up 
the Mississippi. When tlie expedition against 
New Orleans was organized, he was placed in 
command of the troops, and on May 1, 1862, 
after Farragut had run by Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip and had destroyed the Confederate 
fleet, Butler took possession of New Orleans, and 
instituted a vigorous administration which, 
though characterized by great ability and for 
the most part by good judgment, was warmly 
criticised. Especial notoriety attached to his 
‘‘Order No. 28,” issued after considerable provo- 
cation, in whicli he directed that any woman 
who should publicly insult United States offi- 
cers should be “regarded and held liable to be 
treated as a woman of the town plying her avo- 
cation.” The order aroused the intense anger 
of the South, where he came to be known as 
“Beast Butler.” For this and other acts dur- 
ing his administration, President Jefferson Davis 
in December ordered by proclamation ' that But- 
ler should be considered as a felon and an out- 
law, and if captured should instantly be hanged. 
Butler’s order also caused much indignation 
abroad, and especially in England, and for some 
time threatened seriously to compromise the re- 
lations between the British and American gov- 
ernments. Butler was relieved from his post by 
Gen. N. P. Banks (q*v.), in December, 1862, and 
towards the close of 1863 was made commander of 
the Department of Virginia and North Carolina, 
in which capacity, after being hemmed in for 
some time at Bermuda Hundred (q.v.), he co- 
operated in Grant’s general movement against 
Petersburg. In October, 1864, he was tempo- 
rarily put in command at New York City, in 
view of anticipated disturbances during the ap- 
proaching election, and in the following Decem- 
ber commanded an expedition against Port 
Fisher. His conduct during this movement led 
to his removal hy Grant, whose orders he had 
disregarded, and to the ending of his military 
career. Devoting himself thereafter to law and 
])olitics, he was elected to Congress as a Repub- 
lican in 1866, remained a member during 1,0 of 
the following 12 years, took an active part in 
the debates over the various Reconstruction 
measures, and was one of the seven managers, 
for the House, of the impeachment trial of Pres- 
ident Andrew Johnson. In 1871 he was the 
Republican nominee for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, but was defeated. Having left the 
Republican party and allied himself with the 
Greenback and Labor movoin(*nt, ho became an 
independent Democratic candidate for Governor 
in 1878 and again in 1870, but was each time 
defeatc^d. He acted regularly with the Democrats 
in the campaign of 1880 and was finally elected 
Governor by that pairty in 1882. In the follow- 
ing year he was defeated for the same office, and’ 
in 1884, refusing to be bound by the action of the 
D(‘mocratic National Convention, of which he, 
had been a member, he accepted a presidential 
nomination from the Greenback-Labor and Anti- 
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monopolist parties, but was defeated in the en- 
suing election. He died suddenly at Washing- 
ton, Jan. 11, 1893. He published The Autohi- 
ograpJiy and Personal Peniiniscences of Major 
General B. F. Butler: Butler's Booh (1892). 
Consult Parton, Butler in "New Orleans (New 
York, 1863) ; Bland, Life of Benjamin F. Butler 
(Boston, 1879); Bruce, “General Butler’s Ber- 
muda Campaign,” in Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts, Papers, vol. ix, pp. 301-346 
(Boston, 1912). On Butler’s interest in cor- 
rupt trade at New Orleans and in the illicit 
trade in the Department of Virginia, consult 
Rhodes, Bistory of the United States, from the 
Compr'omise of 1850, vol. v. 

BUTLER, Chables (1750-1832). A pro- 
lific English writer, nephew of Alban Butler 
(q.v.). He was educated at Douai, was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1775, and first practiced as a 
conveyancer, but was regularly called to the 
bar in 1791, when the disability under which 
the Roman Catholics suffered was removed. 
Throughout his life he labored earnestly for the 
repeal of the law against English Catholics. His 
literary activity was enormous. The most im- 
portant of his works are: Reminiscences (1821— 
27) ; Boroe Billioce (1797) ; Booh of the Roman 
Catholic CTmrch (1825); and biographies of 
Erasmus, Grotius, Fdnelon, Bossuet, Alban But- 
ler, and others. He also published a continua- 
tion of his uncle’s Lives of the Saints and com- 
pleted Hargrave’s edition of Coke upon Littleton, 
Consult Stoddard, Life and Letters of Charles 
Butler (New York, 1903). 

BUTLER, OliAJRTjffiS (1802-97). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and philanthropist. He was born at 
Kinderhook Landing, Columbia Co., N. Y.; 
studied law in the office of Martin Van Buren 
at Albany, N. Y.; was admitted to the bar in 
1824, became assistant district attorney of Gene- 
see (bounty, and, as agent of the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, was influential 
in building up the western part of the State. He 
obtained extensive interests in land on the site of 
the present cities of Chicago, 111., and Toledo, 

, Ohio, and by this means, by large railway invest- 
ments, and by his adjustment of the State debts 
of Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois, accumulated 
a fortune. In 1835 he was a founder of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Now York City, 
and in 1836 was appointed to the council of New 
York University, of which be was long president. 

BUTLER, OrJEMRNT MooBE (1810-90), A 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman, born in Troy, 
N. Y. He graduated at Trinity College in 1833, 
and sLt the G(*neral Theological Seminary in 
1836, and was rector of churches in Boston and 
Washington, and, from 1862 to 1864, of Grace 
Church, Rome, Italy. For the next 20 years ho 
was professor of ecol(‘siastical histdry in the 
Protestant Episcopal 'Theological School, Phila- 
delphia. He published: The Booh of Common 
Prayer Interpreted hy its History (1846); Old 
Truths and Ncin Errors (1850); St, Paul in 
Rome (1865); Inner Rome (1866); Manuel of 
Ecelcsiastioal Bistory (2 vols., 1868-72). 

BUTLER, Eltjs Parkeb (1869- ). An 

American humorist, bom in Muscatine, Iowa. 
His great sxiccess, Pigs ia Pigs (1906), was fol- 
lowed by other brilliantly ludicrous stories, in- 
cluding T/ie Incuhator Bahy (1906) ; The Great 
American Pie Company (1907) ; The Cheerful 
Smugglers (1908) ; A Thin Santa Claus (1909) ; 
Adventures of a Suburhanite (1911 ). The Jack- 
Knife Man (1913) attains the length of 0, novel. 
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He wrote humorous verse also, and, presumably 
in a dilferent vein, French Decorative Styles. 

BtTTLEEr, Heistet Montagu (1833-» ). 

An English clergyman and educator, born at 
Gayton, Northamptonshire. He studied at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, and was head master of 
Harrow School from 1859 to 1885. In 1885-86 
he was dean of Gloucester and in 1897 was ap- 
pointed honorary canon of Ely. He became mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1886, and 
was vice chancellor in 1889 and 1890. He was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to the King in 
1912. His published works, consisting chiefly of 
volumes of sermons, include: Sermom Preached 
in the Ghapel of Harrow School ( 1861 ) ; a second 
series in 1866 ) ; Belief in Christ, and Other Ser- 
mons (1898) t Words of Good Cheer for the 
Holy Communion (1898); University and Other 
Sermons (1899) ; Ten Great and Good Men 
(1909); Lord Chatham as an Orator (1912). 

BUTLER, Howaed Crosby (1872- ). 

An American professor of architecture, born at 
Croton Falls, N. Y. He was educated at Prince- 
ton University, at the Columbia School of Ar- 
chitecture, and at the American schools of Classi- 
cal Studies in Rome and in Athens. He led three 
archaeological expeditions in Syria (1899, 1904, 
and 1909 ) . In 1905 he became professor of the 
history of architecture at Princeton. His publi- 
cations include: Scotland's Ruined Ahheys 
(1899) ; The Story of Athens (1902) ; ‘‘Archi- 
tecture,” part ii of the Publications of the 
American Archceological Expedition to Syria 
(1903). 

BUTLER, Howard Russelu (1856- ). 

Ah American landscape and marine painter, and 
also a lawyer. He was born in New York. March 
3, 1856, graduated at Princeton College, 1876, 
and at the Cplumbia Law School, 1881. He prac- 
ticed law in 1881-84, then took up painting and 
studied at the Art Students' League, New York, 
and with Dagnan-Bouveret, Roll, and Gervex in 
Paris. It was largely due to his efforts that the 
home of the Fine Arts Society, of which he was 
president from 1889 to 1906, was built in 57th 
Street, New York. His pictures are principally 
marine views and stretches of beach and surf. 
Among the best are “The Sea,” “The Breakers,” 
“Maine Coast,” “Sunrise,” “Sea Puss,” and 
“Sunset,” York Heights. He was elected to the 
National Acadendy in 1902. 

BUTLER, Jams. See Ormonde. 

BUTLER, James Glbntwobth (1821- ). 

An American clergyman of the Presbyterian 
chnrbh. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., studied 
at Yale, the Union Theological Seminary, and 
Yale Divinity School, and from 1852 to 1868 was 
pastor in West Philadelphia, Pa. From 1868 to 
1871 he was secretary to the American and For- 
eign Christian Union of New York City and from 
to 1873 T^^as pastor in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Eastern District. Subsequent to 1874 he was 
bCcttpied wholly with literary work, in particu- 
lar with the preparation of his commentary, 
Bihle Work (11 vols., 1874-94); Yitail Truths 
R^s^cting God md Man (1904); Present-Day 
Cfdn^i&njatism an (1911). 

' ‘‘jftUTLBR, John (?-1794). A Tory leader 
in the American Revolution. He was born in 
Connecticut, but early became a resident of 
Tryon Co., N. Y. He commanded the Indians in 
Sir William Johnson's Niagara campaign of 
1759 and in the Montreal ^edition of 1760; 
joined the British at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution, and led many Indian and Tory expedi- 


tions against the frontier settlements, making 
himself notorious by his numerous cruelties and 
atrocities. At the battle of Oriskany (q.v.) in 
1777, he commanded a company of Indians and 
Tories organized by himself and in 1778 led the 
force of 1100 which devastated the Wyoming val- 
ley and massacred the inhabitants. (See Wy- 
oming Valley.) He fought against Sullivan in 
1779, when that officer made his famous expe- 
dition against the Iroquois in New York, and the 
following year engaged in Sir John Johnson's 
raid against the Schoharie and Mohawk settle- 
ments. At the close of the war he settled in 
Canada, where until his death he was an agent 
for Indian affairs. 

BUTLER, Joseph (1692-1752). An Eng- 
lish theologian, born at Wantage, in Berkshire. 
With a view to the ministry of the Presbyte- 
rian church, he attended a Dissenting academy 
at Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire. At the age of 
21 he gave proof of high metaphysical ability 
in a letter to Dr. Samuel Clarke, usually ap- 
pended to that celebrated writer’s a priori dem- 
onstration, to which it offers some objections. 
About this time he made up his mind to join 
the Church of England, and in March, 1714, en- 
tered Oriel College, Oxford. In 1718 he gradu- 
ated and, having taken orders the following 
year, was appointed preacher at the Rolls 
Chapel, where he preached those remarkable ser- 
mons wliich he published in 1726. The first 
three, “On Human Nature,” constitute very im- 
portant contributions to moral science. Against 
hedonism (q.v.) he urges that before one can 
find pleasure in an object one must have a dis- 
interested desire for the object. Hence disin- 
terested benevolence is possible. Indeed, it is 
one among many impulses of human nature, 
which is a system of impulses, each having its 
own right. Butler sometimes represents con- 
science as the supreme regulative principle, con- 
trolling all the other impulses; sometimes rea- 
sonable self-love and benevolence are coordinate 
and harmonious supreme principles; sometimes 
to self-love is attributed the final word in the 
(for him impossible) case of a conflict between 
self-love and benevolence. Just what conscience 
is for Butler it is hard to ascertain. In 1725 
Butler was presented to the rich benefice of 
Stanhope in the county of Durham, to which he 
removed in the following year. Here he resided 
in great retirement till 1733. Thomas Seeker, 
afterward Archbishop, desired to see him pro- 
moted to some more important position and 
mentioned his name once to Qiieen Caroline. 
The (^een thought he had been dead and asked 
Archbishop Bla^burne if it were not so. “No, 
madam,” said the Archbishop, ‘Tmt he is buried.” 
In ,1733 Butler became chaplain to his friend. 
Lord Chancellor Talbot, and some time afterward 
a prebendary of Rochester. In 1736 he published 
The Analogy of Religion, Hatural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature. Al- 
though the argument is ingenious and for a 
century and a half has been praised in the high- 
est terms, it cannot be said to have any logical 
value. The leading aim of the Analogy is to 
show that all the <3>jections to revealed religion 
are equally applicable to the whole constitution 
of nature, and that the general analogy between 
the principles of divine government, as revealed 
in the Scriptures, and those manifested in the 
course of nature, warrants the conclusion that 
have one author. Soon after the publica- 
tion of this work Butler was appointed Clerk of 
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tlie Closet to the Queen, who greatly prized his 
conversation* In 1738 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol, in 1740, dean of St. Paul’s, and in 1750 
he was translated to the see of Durham. He 
lived to make but one visitation of his diocese. 
His “charge” on the occasion, in which he em- 
phasized the importance of a due maintenance 
of the externals of religion, subjected him to 
much censure as betraying a tendency to Roman 
Catholicism. In character Butler was grave and 
judicious, meek and generous. His episcopal 
treasures were wisely and munificently distrib- 
uted. His works, with a Life by Kippis and 
notes by Halifax, were collected and published 
at Edinburgh (1804) and reprinted at Oxford 
(1807); a sumptuous edition, with “studies,” 
was published by W. E. Gladstone in 1896. 
There are good separate editions of the Analogy 
and of the Three Sermons. Consult: Collins, 
Butler (London, 1889) ; Lefevre, “Si^ificance 
of Butler’s View of Human Nature,” in Philo- 
sophical Review for 1899; Spooner,^ Bishop 
Butler (Boston, 1901) ; Taylor, Ethical and 
Religious Theories of Bishop Butler (Toronto, 
1903). 

BUTLER, Marion (1863- ). An Ameri- 

can legislator, born in Sampson Co., N. C. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1889 and engaged in 
practice in Raleigh and Washington. While a 
member of the North Carolina Senate (1890) he 
drafted the State railways commission law. In 
1892, leaving the Democrats, he assisted in organ- 
izing the Populist party and was chairman of 
the National Executive Committee of that party 
from 1896 to 1904. A United States Senator in 
1896-1901, he was author of the bill establish- 
ing the rural free delivery in the postal ser- 
vice, and he secured the first favorable report 
on the bill to establish postal savings banks. 
Subsequeijt to his defeat for reflection to the 
Senate he became afiiliated with the Republican 
party. 

BUTLER, Matthew Calbeaith ( 1836-1900 ) . 
An American soldier and politician. He was 
born near Greenville, S. C., and spent two years 
at the South Carolina College. Ho entered the 
Confederate army as a captain in 1861 and at- 
tained the rank of brigadier general in 1862 and 
of major general in 1863. In 1863, at the battle 
of Brandy Station, he lost his right leg. Ho was 
elected to the State Legislature in 1866, and 
from 1877 to 1889 was a Democratic member of 
the United States Senate. In 1898 he was ap- 
pointed major general of volunteers for service 
in the Spanish-American War and in the same 
year was a member of the commission appointed 
to arrange for the evacuation of Cuba by the 
Spanish forces. 

BUTLER, Nicholas Mubrat (1862- ). 

An American educator, author, and publicist, 
born in Elizabeth, N. J. He entered Columbia 
College in 1878 and graduated with the highest 
honors in 1882. As a student he showed groat 
versatility and also accuracy in scholarship, so 
that he was no less distin^isbed for his pro- 
ficiency as a classicist than as a mathematician. 
Prom 1882 to 1884 he was a fellow in philos- 
oplgr, spending a third year of advanced study 
in Berlin and Paris. Returning to Columbia in 
1885, he became assistant in philosophy and, 
later, full professor of philosophy, ethics> and 
pmycliology. When Columbia College was reor- 
ganized as a university, Dr. Butler was chosen 
as the first dean of the faculty of philosophy, 
tithics, and psychology (1890). In 1887 he had 


organized the New York College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers (now Teachers College, affiliated 
with Columbia University). In 1891 he foimded 
the Educational Review, of 'which he has since 
remained the editor, and he has also edited the 
Great Educators Series, the Teachers^ Profes- 
sional Library, and Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Philosophy and Education.. In 1894 
he w'as elected president of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Upon the resignation of Hon. 
Seth Low^ from the presidency of Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1901, he bdeame acting president and 
soon afterward president. In liis administra- 
tion of this onerous office he has shown marked 
ability as a masterful executive, his scope of in- 
terest embracing not only the minute details of 
educational activity, but the broader relations 
of university work to public life. He is remark- 
able for his retentive memory, his firm grasp of 
complicated problems, and his boldness and orig- 
inality in their solution. He has also made him- 
self a prominent figure in Republican national 
politics, and in 1912 he received the electoral 
vote of Utah and Vermont for the office of Vice 
President of the United States after the death 
of Janies S. Sherman, who had been chosen 
as the so-called “running mate” of William H. 
Taft. 

Dr. Butler is the author of many addresses, 
papers, essays, and reviews, some of which have 
been published under the titles; The Meaning of 
Education (1898) ; Education in the United 
States (2 vols., 1900) ; True and False Democ- 
racy (1907); Philosophy (1008; 3d ed., 1911); 
The American as He Is (1908); The Interna- 
tional Mind (1912) ; Why should wc Change our 
Form of Government? (1912) ; and What is 
Progress in Politics? (1913). He was chairman 
of the Lake Mohonk Conforenco on Interna- 
tional Arbitration in 1907, 1909, 1910, and 1912. 
He was chosen a member of many learned so- 
cieties, including the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. Ho has been decorated by the 
Erench government and by the German Kaiser, 
and has had honorary degrees conferred upon 
him by several foreign universities, among thorn 
the University of Cambridge. lie is president 
for the United States of L’Association pour la 
Conciliation Internationale. 

BUTLER, Pierce Mason (1708-1847). An 
American soldier and politician. lie was born 
in South Carolina, entered the army as second 
lieutenant of infantry in 1810, and became cap- 
tain in 1825. He resigned his commission in 
1829, and was president of a bank in Columbia, 
S. C., from 1829 to 1836, btit served as lieuten- 
ant colonel during the second Seminole War. He 
became Governor of the State in 1838 and after 
the expiration of his term was Indian agent until 
the beginning of the Mexican War. He then was 
appointed colonel of the Palmetto Regiment, and 
in this capacity served with great gallantry in 
several engagements, but was killed at the battle 
of Clmrubusco, Aug. 20, 1847. 

BUTLER, Samuel (1612-80). An English 
satirist. He was baptized at Strensham, 
Worcestershire, Fcd>. 8, 1612, and educated at the 
Worcester Grammar SchooL It is a tradition 
that he also attended one of the universities, 
most likely Cambridge. When a young man, he 
entered the household of the Countess of Kent, 
wlicre he became acquainted with Selden. He 
also studied painting at this time. Leaving the 
service of the Oounb^ss, he became attendant to 
a succession of country gentlemen. During this 
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period he wrote much of Hudibras, the hero of 
the poem being one of his masters — Sir Samuel 
Luke, of Cople Hoo, near Bedford. In 1660 he 
was made secretary to the Earl of Carbery, who 
appointed him steward of Ludlow Castle. Soon 
after he married a woman of good family and 
some proper^, which, however, was lost in bad 
securities. He published the first part of Hudir 
bras in 1663, and its reception at court was im- 
mediate and triumphant. Then the coffeehouses 
and taverns took up the poem. Though the Ring 
had wit enough to see the merit of the work, he 
lacked generosity to relieve the necessities of 
the writer. Poverty is almost the only thing in 
Butler’s life that one is certain of. In 1664 
he published the second part of his book, and a 
third part appeared in 1678. He died in Rose 
Street, Covent Garden, Sept. 25, 1680. 

Eudibras is a kind of metrical Don Quiaote. 
The Puritans are the subject of ridicule, and 
King Charles must have felt that the poet 
avenged for him the battle of Worcester. But- 
ler thinks in -witty couplets, he argues in them, 
he spears his foes with a jest, he routs and chases 
them into oblivion with inextinguishable laugh- 
ter. His best things have become proverbs. In 
1759 appeared The Genuine Remains, in Prose 
and Verse, of 8, Butler, collected by R. Thyer 
(London), which contains a series of character 
sketches and much brilliant satire in the man- 
ner of Hudibras, Consult the new edition of 
Eudibras, in Motley’s Universal Library (Lon- 
don, 1894), and Poetical Works, edited by John- 
son (London and New York, 1893). The best 
and most careful reprint of the lines of Eudibras 
is that of Waller (1905), See Satibe. 

BTTTLEB, Samuel (1835*-1902). An English 
author, born at Lan^r, Nottinghamshire, edu- 
cated at St, John’s College, Cambridge, and early 
a sheep rancher in New Zealand. He was a 
painter, composer, scholar, and writer in many 
fields, but above all a powerful satirist. His 
works include: A First Yea/r in Canterbury 
Settlement ( 1863 ) ; Erewhon, or Over the Range 
U872) ; The Fair EoA^en (1873); Life and 
Eabit (1878) ; Evolution, Old and New (1879) ; 
Unconscious Memory (1880) ; Luck, or Cun’ 
ningf -( 1887 ) ; The AVpa and Sanctuaries of Pied’ 
mont and the Canton Ticino (1882) ; Ex Vote 
(1888) ; The Authoress of the Odyssey (1897) ; 
Shakespeare s Sonnets Reconsidered (1899) ; 
Erewhon Revisited (1901). Since Butler’s death 
have appeared The Wc^ of All Flesh (1903), a 
novel; Essays on Life, Art, and Science (1904) ; 
Note Books (1912) ; The Eumor of Eomer and 
Other Essays ( 1913 ) . Consult studies by Gilbert 
Cannan (London, 1915) and J F. Harris (ib., 
1916). 

BXJTLEB, Walter. See Wallenstein. 

BXJTLEB, William Allen (1825-1902). An 
American author, born in Albany, N. Y. He 
practiced law in New York City and wrote: 
“Nothing to Wear” (1857), a noted satirical 
poem; other verse; several biographical sketches; 
Domesticus (1886) ; Mrs. Limber^ s Baffle (1899) ; 
Retrospect of Forty Years (posthumous, 1911). 

BTTTIiEB, William Archer (0.1814-48-). An 
Irish moral philosopher and Anglic’an clergy- 
man. He was born at Annervel and graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where in 1837 he be- 
came professor of moral philosophy. His best- 
known works are the Sermons, Doctrinal and 
Practical (1849), and the eloquent Lectures on 
the Eistory of Ancient Philosophy (1856). 

BXTTXiEB, Sir William I>anois (1838-1910), 


A British soldier, born in county Tipperary, 
Ireland. He was privately educated, entered the 
army, and rose to be lieutenant colonel in 1880. 
He served in the Ashanti War (1873-74), the 
Zulu War (1879), and the war in the Sudan 
(1884r-85), and commanded the English troops 
at Alexandria in 1890-93. In 1898 he was in 
command of the army in South Africa and, in 
1899, of the troops of the Western District. He 
was promoted in 1901 to be lieutenant general, 
and was appointed commanding ojfficer at Aider- 
shot. He published: The (heat Lone Land 
(1872); Far and Out (1880); Charles George 
Gordon (1889) ; Sir George Pomeroy Colley 
( 1899 ) ; From Naboths Vineyard ( 1907 ) ; The 
Light of the West, with Some Other Wayside 
Thoughts (2d ed., 1910). Consult his Autobi- 
ography ( New Y ork, 1911). 

BUTIiEB, William Orlando (1791-1880). 
An American soldier and politician. He was 
bom in Jessamine Co., Ky., early removed with 
his parents to Bullitt County, and in 1812 grad- 
uated at Transylvania University. On the out- 
break of the War of 1812 he joined a company of 
Kentucky volunteers and subsequently partici- 
pated in the engagements of Jan. 18 and 22, 

1813, on the river Raisin. (See Frenohtown.) 
He was held for some time as a captive, but 
afterward took an active part, as captain, in the 
engagement at Pensacola, in that of Dec. 23, 

1814, at New Orleans (for which he was brev- 
etted major), and in the famous battle of New 
Orleans, on Jan. 8, 1815. In May, 1817, he re- 
signed from the service and retnmed to Ken- 
tucky, where he became a successful lawyer and 
politician. He served for three consecutive terms 
after 1817 in the State Legislature and from 
1839 to 1843 was a member of Congress. In 
1844 he was Democratic candidate .for Governor 
of the State, and, though defeated, reduced the 
Whig majority from 28,000 to something over 
4000. He was appointed major general of vol- 
unteers in June, 1846, for service in the Mexican 
War; joined General Taylor soon afterward; 
took part in the northern campaign, distinguish- 
ing himself particularly at Monterey, where he 
was wounded; joined (Sreneral Scott at Mexico 
Cily, with a considerable reinforcement, and par- 
ticipated in the final operations of the southern 
campaign. On Feb. 18, 1848, nine days after 
the signing of the preliminary treaty with 
Mexico, and about three months before the proc- 
lamation of peace (on May 29), he superseded 
Scott as commanding general of the American 
army. On Aug. 15, 1848, he again left the ser- 
vice, and in the presidential campaign of that 
year he was the Democratic candidal for Vice 
President on the ticket with General Cass. Sub- 
sequently, until his death, he lived almost wholly 
in retirement, though in 1861 he attended the 
celebrated “Peace Conference” at Washington. 
He published a collection of poems entitled, 
The Boatman* s Eorn and Other Poems. For 
his life, consult Blair, The Life and Public Ser- 
vices of General William 0. Butler (Baltimore, 
1848). 

BTJTXiEB, Zebulon (1731-95). An American 
soldier. He was bom in Connecticut, served in 
the French and Indian War of 1755-63, and set- 
tled at Wyoming, Pa.j^ in 1769. He was lieuten- 
ant colonel of the Connecticut troops in New 
Jersey in 1777-78, commanded the garrison of 
Forty Fort at the time of the Wyoming massacre 
(see Wyoming Valley), and in 1779 served in 
Sullivan’s expedition against the Indians. 
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BXTTLKE COLLEGE. A coeducational in- 
stitution at Indianapolis, Ind., chartered in 1849 
as the Northwestern Christian University, the 
present title being assumed in 1896. It was 
founded by members of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, but is unsectarian. Its depart- 
ments include an undergraduate college, a nor- 
mal course, departments of art and ministerial 
education, a summer school and extension 
courses. In 1913 it had 543 students, 19 in- 
structors, a library of 13,000 volumes, an endow- 
ment of $395,000, an income of $45,000, and 
property valued at $212,000. President, Thonrns 
C. Howe. 

BUTLEROEE, boot'lgr-Of, Alexandeb Mi- 
khailovich (1828-86). A Russian chemist. He 
was born at Tchistopol (government of Kazan) 
and was educated at the University of Kazan, 
where, in 1858, he was appointed professor of 
chemistry. He also held the position of rector 
at that institution. In 1868 he was called in 
the same capacity to the University of St. 
Petersburg. Besides publishing a valuable work 
on the general principles of organic chemistry, 
Butleroff carried out a number of interesting 
original investigations. His best-known contri- 
bution to science was the discovery of the so- 
called tertiary alcohols (see Alcohols), and 
of a general method by which the substances of 
this class may be readily prepared ( “Butlerofif’s 
reaction”). His scientific papers may be found 
in the publications of the academies of St. 
Petersburg and Paris and in Liebig’s Annalen. 
Butlerojff was a strong believer in spiritualism 
and even published a work in French on this 
subject, entitled Etudes psyoMques. He is also 
the author of an authoritative work in Russian 
oh apiculture. ♦ 

BU'TO (Gk. Bour<6, Boutd). The Greek form 
of the Egyptian Pe {r)-Uzoy (t) (House of 
Uzoyt), the name of a city which in prehistoric 
times seems to have been the capital of Lower 
Egypt. The goddess Uzoyt, from whom the cit^ 
took its name, was the patroness of the Delta. 
She is represented in the form of a serpent and 
was identified by the Greeks with Latona. The 
city of Buto appears to have been situated on an 
island of the modern Lake Burlos, but the exact 
location is utknown. 

BXTTOH, b\i-t6n^ BOETON, or BUTUNG. 
An island of the Dutch East Indies situated 
southeast of Celebes, from which it is sep- 
arated by Buton Strait (Map : East Indies, F 6) . 
It is included between lat. 4® 25' and 5® 45' S. 
and long. 122® 32' and 123® 30' B. Area, about 
1632 square miles. It has an elevated surface 
and is fertile and thickly wooded ; the chief prod- 
ucts are tropical fruits, rice, and maize. It is 
an administrative dependency of Celebes, but 
is governed by a native chief under a Dutch 
resident. The chief town is Buton, at the south- 
west extremity of the island. Pop., est. at lOOj- 
000, chiefly Malays. 

BtfTjSCHLI, b\it'shl$, Otto (1848- ). A 

Gorman zoologist, born in Erankfort-on-the- 
Main. He studied at the Karlsruhe Technical 
School and at the University of Heidelberg, be- 
came a lecturer at the former (1876-78), and in 
1878 was appointed professor of zoaiogy at the 
latter. His early researches concomed the his- 
tory of the evolution of gastropods, wbrms, aUd 
insects, and the anatomical styucture of the 
nematodes and other worms, tn his "Studien 
fiber die Zellteilung tind die Konjugation der 
Infusorien” (in vol. x of the Abhandlungen of 


the Sneckenberg Society, 1876) he was a pioneer 
in establishing modern scientific knowledge of 
nucleus and cell division. His studies of the 
constitution of protoplasm and the structure of 
bacteria have aroused wide scientific interest 
and discussion. His publications include an im- 
portant volume on the “Protozoen” (constitut- 
ing vol. i of Bronn’s Klassen und Ordmmgen des 
TicrreicJis, 1880-89); Untersuchungen uber miJe- 
roslcopische Schdume unde das Protoplasma 
(1892) ; Untersuchungen ilber die Mikrostruhtur 
JcunstlioTier und nafilrlicher Kieselsduregallerten 
(1900); Mechanismus und Vitalismus (1901), 
Untersuchungen uber Amylose (1903); Vorles- 
ungen ilher V ergleichende Anatomie (1910). 

BUTT, Aechibald Willingham (1866-1912). 
An American army officer. He was horn at 
Augusta, Ga., graduated at the University of 
the South, and for some time was engaged as 
a newspaper correspondent. In 1900 he re- 
ceived an appointment as captain of volunteers, 
and later, in the regular army, was quarter- 
master in* the Philippines, at Washington, and 
at Havana. He was promoted to the rank of 
major in 1911. President Roosevelt chose him 
his personal aid in 1908, and, until his death 
in 1912, he bore the same relation to President 
Taft. He was drowned when the Titanic sank. 
In 1913 a fountain was erected to his memory 
in Washington. ' 

BUTT, Glaba (1873- An English 

contralto, singer, horn at Southwick, Sussex, 
England. In 1900 she married R. H. Kennerley 
Rumford, a popular baritone. She made her 
d4but in 1892 in a students’ performance of 
Gluck’s Orfeo at the Lyceum Theatre, presented 
before the Prince of Wales. Besides singing in 
'many important festivals and concerts, she was 
honored with royal commands from Queen Vic- 
toria, King Edward VII, and King George. 
After completing her continental engagements, 
in 1912 she started on a tour around the world 
with her husband, and in 1913 she made her 
second appearance in New York, singing at Car- 
negie Hall. Madame Butt possesses a voice of 
astonishing range and power, but one which un- 
fortunately has not received the training it de- 
serves; consequently she is unable to realize to 
the full her possibilities. 

BtITT, Isaac (1813-79), An Irish politician 
and nationalist. He graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1835; wtis elected professor of 
political economy there in 1830 and became a 
member of the Irish bar in 1838, He was one 
of tho counsel for Smith Q’Bricn and others tried 
in 1848 for treason and also for the Fenians 
tried in 1866. In 1852 he was chosen to Parlia- 
ment from Youghal as a Liberal Conservative 
and in 1871 was returned from Limerick and 
was for many years leader of the Home Rtile 
party. In 1833 he was one of the founders 
of the Dublin University Magazine, of which 
he was editor from, 1834 to 1838. Among 
his published Works are a History of Italy 
(1860) and The Problem of Irish Education 
(1875). 

BUTTE, but (Er. mound, hillock, elevation; 
of. Eng. butt). A hill or knoll rising abruptly 
above the surrounding level. Buttes abound in 
the Rockv Mountain region. Often tho name is 
applied to high mountains, as the Downievitlo 
^uttes. Sierra Co., CaL, which are over 8500 
foot. 

BUTTE. A city and the county seat of 
Silvcrbow Co., Mont., on the west slope of a 
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range of the Rocky Mountains, and on the 
Oregon Short Line, the Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern, the Butte, Anaconda and Paci- 
fic, and the Chicago, Mihvaulcee and St. Paul 
railroads (Map: Montana, D 3). It has a 
healthful location at an altitude of 5800 feet, is 
the seat of the State School of Mines, and con- 
tains a fine public library, the beauti^l Colum- 
bia Gardens, theatres, and among the more no- 
table buildings, the jail and courthouse, the 
high school (completed at a cost of $200,000), 
the city hall, Federal Balding, and opera house. 
The famous Anaconda Copper Company's mines 
are situated here, and within a radius of a 
few miles are many other mines noted for their 
production of copper, with by-products of gold, 
silver, lead, and zinc, the industries of the city 
centring almost entirely ip the mines and smelt- 
ers situated at Anaconda and Great Falls. 
There are, however, some manufactures of 
macaroni, cigars, candy, daskets, and mattresses. 
In copper the production of Butte in 1912 was 
24.8 per cent of the output of the United States 
and 13 per cent of that of the world, amounting 
to 308,000,000 pounds. The annual mineral pfro- 
duction is valued at nearly $60,000,000. The 
government of Butte is vested in a mayor, bien- 
nially elected, and a city council. The city was 
settled in 1864 and laid out in 1866, but its 
prosperity dates from the operations in quartz 
mining in 1875. It was incorporated first in 
1879 by an Act of the Territorial Legislature 
and in 1888 was reincorporated. In 1881, upon 
the creation of the county, Butte was chosen the 
county seat. Pop., 18$0, 3363; 1910, 39,165; 
i914 (local est.), ,4Q,000, Including the sub- 
urbs of Centerville, Walkerville, Meaderville, 
East Butte, Silver Bow Park, South Butte, and 
Williamsburg, Butte had in 19^4 a population 
estiipated at ^bout 75,000. Consult Freeman, 
A Bnef Bistory of Butte (Chicago, 1900) ; San- 
ders, ^^utte, the Heart of the Copper Industry,” 
in Overidnd Monthly, vol. xlviii, pp. 387-^84 
(San Francisco, 1906) Davenport, Butte and 
Montana Beneath the X-ray (Butte, 1909). 

BUTTE COPPER DEPOSITS. See Copfeb. 

BUIFTER (OE. 'Le.t. hutyrum, Gk. 

[from Scythian, probably] ^irvpop, houtyron, 
from jSovs, lous, cow + rvp6s, tyros, cheese) . A 
substance made from the fat of milk or cream by 
churning and working to separate the water and 
other constituents. It has been known for at 
least 2000 years prior to the beginning of the 
Christian era, being used as food to some slight 
extent in early days, but mostly as a medicine 
and as an ointment after bathing and sometimes 
for burning in lamps in the place of oil. The 
Greeks probably derived their knowledge of it 
from the Scythians ‘Or Thraci^-na, and the Romans 
from* the Germans. It was churned in a very 
crude manner in skin bags or pouches and was 
evidently a very inferior artide. It was not 
solid, but liquid, and is always spoken of as 
^ing poured out. The manufacture and use of 
butter as a staple article of food is comparatively 
recent, and in southern Europe it is still spar- 
ingly used, being replaced in great measure by 
olive and other oils. In the art of butter mak- 
ing the Danes have long occupied a foremost 
place, the Danish butter brings at present a 
higher average price than that made in any 
other country. Denmark and Russia are the 
two leading butter-exporting countries. In the 
United States the production of butter has made 
rapid growth since .the introduction of the 


creamery system, and a product of high quality 
is now made. It now exceeds 1,600,000,000 
poimds a year, valued at about $400,000,000, and 
nearly all of it is consumed in this country. 

• In jSnglish-speaking countries butter is usually 
made from the milk of cows, but in other coun- 
tries it is also made to a considerable extent 
from the milk of the zebu and domesticated 
buffalo. In some eases tbe milk of goats, sheep, 
and other animals is also used. Many vegetable 
oils are worked into a food material of the con- 
sistency of butter and are known as ^^vegetable 
butter.” Examples are coconut butter and cacao 
butter, which are made from the oils of coconut 
and of cacao bean. 

Butter may contain a small quantity of salt, 
added to make it more palatable and to aid the 
keeping qualities, or it may be fresh (unsalted), 
as demanded by the taste of the consumers. Un- 
salted or slightly salted butter is consumed 
largely in England and in some parts of Europe, 
and the European countries in general salt their 
butter to a less degree than is customary in 
America. The natural color of butter is a 
golden yellow, varying in intensity with the feed, 
the animal, and the stage of lactation. To make 
the color more uniform throughout the year, 
a little coloring matter is commonly added in the 
making, usually some artificial butter color 
(q.v.). The demand of different markets varies 
considerably in regard to the shade of color 
desired. Some South American countries prefer 
a deep orange or red color, and butter prepared 
for export to those countries is colored in ac- 
cordance with this taste. The other qualities 
taken into account in judging butter are the 
flavor, texture, or grain, and the “finish” or 
general appearance. The flavor usually counts 
40 or 0 points on a scale of 100. The cnaracter- 
isjtic flavor should be well pronounced, and there 
should be an absence of raneidity or any ex- 
traneous flavors. The texture is the appearance 
when the mass of butter is broken in two , ov 
when a knife or trier is passed through it- Uuy 
der this term is also implied the Imrdness or 
firmness. 

The composition of butter varies considerably 
with the process and the conditions of manufac- 
ture. The average figures obtained from 695 
samples of butter analyzed by the Dairy Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture was as 
follows: fat, 82.41 per cent; water, 13.9 per qent; 
salt, 2.51 per cent; curd, 1.18 per cent. This but- 
ter was made at many different creameries and 
under normal conditions. That made in' July, 
August, and September contained on an avera^ 
somewhat more water than that made at other 
seasons of the year. By far the most variable 
constituent is water, and its proportion very 
largely determines the percentage or fat in but- 
ter. The water content is quite largely within 
the control of the maker. It may run as high 
as 25 per cent or inore, but in such cases it has 
either been intentionally incorporated or left 
there through carelessness and is in the nature 
of an adulteration. There seems no good reason 
why, with proper making, butter should con- 
tain over 16 per cent of water or less than 80 
per cent of fat. The standard for butter fixed 
by the United States government is not more 
than 16 per cent water and at least 82.5 per cent 
butter fat. 

Cottonseed oil and other oils and fats have 
been used as adulterants of butter. Formerly 
oleomargarine was mixed with butter anq 
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sold for pure butter, but at the present time 
oleomargarine (c|.v.) is used largely as a but- 
ter substitute, and a cheap grade of butter is 
used as an ingredient. A Tariety of preserva- 
tives have been used in butter, especially in 
inferior butter or in that intended for long ship- 
ment. The most usual are mixtures of borax 
and boric acid. Such preservatives are usually 
regarded as adulterants. 

“Whey butter"' is that made by churning the 
fat separated from the whey produced in cheese 
making. It is usually oily and of inferior 
quality. 

“Renovated” or “process” butter is butter of 
inferior quality which has been treated by me- 
chanical and chemical processes to remove the 
disagreeable taste and odors and to eliminate its 
rancidity. It is then incorporated with a quan- 
tity of milk or cream to give the mass a sem- 
blance of grain and flavor. A great deal of 
butter which is of inferior quality or has become 
rancid after a long period of storage is worked 
over in this way, and much of it sold as 
good creamery butter. It first appeared on the 
market in the early nineties, being known by the 
name of “sterilized” or “boiled,” and was of very 
poor quality. Its manufacture and labeling are 
now regulated by United States laws and are 
under stringent inspection. As a result of this 
iuspection there has been great improvement 
in the cleanliness of handling and the quality 
of the product. 

Food Value. Butter is used as an article of 
diet, as a fat for frying, and as one of the in- 
gredients of a large number of foods. Like 
other edible fats, it is a source of energy in the 
diet. Of the 0.17 to 0,33 pound of fat required 
per man per day, according to the amount of 
work performed, a considerable part may be fur- 
nished by butter, since experience has demon- 
strated that no fat is more wholesome. In 185 
American dietary studies it was found that 
butter furnished, on the average, 1.9 per cent of 
the total food and 19.7 per cent of the total fat 
of the daily food. 

Butter is very thoroughly assimils^fted, the co- 
efficient of digestibility of butter fat being 98 
per cent or over. 

Fresh and salt butter are equally wholesome. 
Clarified butter is used for a number of culinary 
purposes. It is prepared by heating the butter 
until all frothing and deposition of casein has 
ceased and the liquid has become clear and free 
from water. The butter made in India from sour 
milk and called ghee (q.v.) is often clariiiod, 

BUTTEB, Aetifioial. See Oueomabgabine. 

BUTTEB, Rock. See Rook Butter. 

BUTTEB AErU EGGS. See Toadflax. 

BUT'TEBBUB. See Tussir^AGO. 

BUTTEB COLOB. An artificial preparation 
used for coloring butter and imitation products, 
to give them the desired golden-yellow hue. 
Butter is colored to give the product a more^uni- 
form appearance throughout the season, and 
when butter from a number of factories or 
dairies is ^Tblended” it is necessary to color it to 
prevent its being streaked. There arc a variety 
of butter colors on the market. Annatto was 
formerly the active principle of most of them, 
but of late it has been replaced to some extent by 
coal-tar colors, such as aniline yellow and butter 
yellow. Other coloring matters occasionally em- 
ployed are turmeric, saffron, marigold leaves, 
carrot juice, and chrome yellow. The coloring 
matter is usually dissolved in some oil. The 


preparations are usually of such strength as to 
require the addition of only small quantities to 
the cream to produce butter of the desired color. 
Experiments have indicated that in the sm all 
proportions in which they are present in butter 
they are generally entirely harmless. 

BUT'TEBCUP. See RANUNCtrLUS. 

BUT'TEBFIELD, Daniel (1831-1901). An 
American soldier. He was born in Utica, N. Y., 
graduated at Union College in 1849, and subse- 
quently engaged in the transportation and ex- 
press business. In April, 1861, he entered the 
Federal army as colonel of the Twelfth New 
York Militia and soon afterward commanded 
a brigade in Patterson's campai^ in Virginia. 
He was raised to the rank of brigadier general 
of volunteers in September, 1861, and commanded 
a brigade in the Fifth Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac during the Peninsular campaign. 
He took part in nearly all the engagements, was 
wounded at Gaines's Mill, and in the second 
battle of Bull Run commanded a division under 
Pope. In November, 1862, he was appointed 
major general of volunteers. He commanded the 
Fifth Army Corps at Fredericksburg, and at 
Ghancellorsville and Gettysburg was chief of 
staff under Hooker and Meade respectively. In 
1863 he joined the Army of the Cumberland 
and, as chief of staff to Hooker, participated 
in the battle of Chattanooga. He commanded 
a division of the Twentieth Corps in Sherman's 
Georgia campaign, and at the close of the war 
was brevetted brigadier general and major gen- 
eral in the United States army. He was in 
command at New York City from 1866 to 1869, 
when he resigned; and in 1869 and 1870 was 
United States subtreasurer there. In 1889 he 
organized and commanded the Washington cen- 
tennial parade in New York City, in which over 
100,000 men participated. He wrote Camp and 
Outpost Duty (1862). Consult Mrs. J. Butter- 
field, Biographical Memorial (New York, 1904). 

BUTTERFIELD, Kenyon Leech (1868- 
). An American college president, horn at 
Lapeer, Mich. He was educated at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College and the University 
of Michigan, served for one year as assistant 
secretary of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
became editor of the Michigan Orange in 

1892 and of the Grange department of the ifichi- 
gan Farmer in 1896 and in addition to other 
duties was superintendent of the Michigan Far- 
mers' Institute (1805-99), college field agent of 
the Michigan Agricultural College (1890-90), 
and instructor in rural sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (1002-03). In 190.3 ho became 
president of the Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts, and in 1900 presi- 
dent of the Massaeliusetts Agricultural College. 
He is author of Chapters in Rural Progress 
f 1908 ) ; The Country Church and the Rural 
Proiblcm (1011). 

BUT'TERFISH (for origin of name see 
below). Any of several fishes. The best known 
is a blenny (Muropnoidcs gunnellus), about 12 
inches long, olive brown in color, with obscure 
bars and spots, called also “gunncll” and “rock 
eel.” It is abundant in the North Atlantic. 
(Sec Gunnell.) In New York and Massachu- 
setts tlio name applies to one of the harvest 
fishes of the Stromateidie, allied to the mackerels. 
It is oval, about 10 inches long, bluish above 
and silvery below, and known to science as 
Rhombus triancanthus. It owes its name to the 
butter-like feelinfir of its surface, and it is hiirhlv 
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esteemed as food. Lafayette, harvest fish (re- 
ferring to the^ time of its appearance ) , and dollar 
fish (due to its roundish form and silvery hue) 
are other local names. Similar species belong 
to the northwest coast, A third ‘^utterfish’’ is 
a small yellow or reddish serranid {Epinephelus 
punctatus) of Florida and the West Indies — 
one of the groupers (q.v.) ; and a fourth is a 
popular lon^n {Chilodaotyl'us nigricans). See 
Longfin; Harvest Fish. 

BUT'TEBFLIES AUTD IffOTHS (the name 
is probably due to the popular belief that it 
steals butter and milk; or it may refer to the 
color of the excrement; ef. M. Dutch hoter- 
sohijte, schete). Insects of the order Lepidop- 
tera which are not separable by any distinct line 
of structural characters. (See Lepidoptera.) 
They agree in essentials, and their popular sep- 
aration is a practical rather than a natural 
one. Perhaps the nearest we may come to a 
definite distinction is to call butterflies all those 
Lepidoptera whose pairs of wings are never fas- 
tened together in flight, and call moths all those 
whose wings are so united. 

“The popular division of Lepidoptera into 
‘butterflies’ (Rhopalocera) and ‘moths’ (Heter- 
ocera) is quite unscientific, the butterflies being 
more nearly related to the higher moths than 
these to the lower moths. It has been proposed 
to separate the three lowest families which 
have ... a jugum on each fore wing, as Ju- 
gataa, from all other Lepidoptera — ^Frenatse; also 
to divide the families with incomplete pupae 
( Incomp letae) from those with obtect pupae 
(Obteci^) ; also to separate the lowest family 
on account of the structure of the first maxillae 
as a suborder (Laciniata) distinct from all other 
families (Haustellata). On the whole, it is bet- 
ter not to adopt any division of the Lepidoptera 
between the order and the family.” (G. H. Car- 
penter, Insects, ITew York, 1899.) 

. Butterflies as a rule go abroad in the day- 
time, seeking no concealment, and are brightly 
colored, while moths more usually fly in the 
twilight or at night and are subdued in hue. 
Butterflies are distinguished by the terminal 
knob (or occasionally hook) of the antennse, 
whence the common group name Rhopalocera, 
while the antennje of moths (Heterocera) are 
usually otherwise in form, often filiform or 
feathery. Butterflies have the habit of holding 
the wings in a vertical position over the back 
when at rest, while moths usually keep them 
flat. 

Of the Lepidoptera represented in North Amer- 
ica, the following families may be called butter- 
flies: HesperiidiE, Lyesenidse, Lemoniidje, Nym- 
phalidae, and Papilionidie ; and all the rest 
moths, among which the Pterophoridac, Tineidae, 
I’ortricidfB, Pyralidae, Geometridse, Noctuidae, 
Bombycidae, Zygaenidae, -Egeriidae, and Sphingidae 
are most important. Other families of^oth sorts 
belong only to South America or the Old World. 

Structure. The head in this group is dis- 
tinct from the thorax, clothed with hairs, and 
bears large, compound eyes, and moths have 
also simple eyes {ocelli). The antennae are 
always present, and important not only as 
feelers, but as organs of hearing and smell (see 
Insect), the latter service being probably a 
very important one in this group. These an- 
tenniE take various shapes. Among butterflies 
they arc thickened at the end, sometimes into 
a rounded club, but more often into a spindle 
shape terminating in a bent point. Of the moths 


“some have threadlike antennae tapering to a 
fine point; others have feather-shaped antennae; 
others still have antennae which are prismatic in 
form, and provided with a little hook or spur, 
at the end; and there are many modifications 
and variations of these forms.” The shape, or 
at least the size, usually varies between the sexes, 
being larger in the male than in the female — 
a fact connected with his duty to search for her, 
and especially observable in moths. The same 
may be said of the eyes, which in the nocturnal 
species cover the whole side of the head and 
have an enormous number of facets — ^27,000, it is 
said, in some hawk moths. 

The mouth in the Lepidoptera is modified into 
a sucking organ, enabling this insect to feed on 
the nectar of flowers and the sap of trees and 
plants. The mandibles are rudimentary or ab- 
sent, and the maxillie, by a very extraordinary 
development and modification, are formed into a 
sucking tube, called the proboscis, which, when 
not in use, is coiled up between two forward- 
projecting organs, the labial palpi. It is “com- 
posed of three distinct hollow tubes, soldered 
to each other along their inner margins,” and 
“has much the appearance of a double-barreled 
^n with a third tube lying below.” Nutrition 
is iipbibed through the lower or central tube by 
a regular pumping, produced by the alternate 
muscular pinching and loosening of a bulblike 
arrangement in the head; and the other tubes 
admit air. In some of the sphinx moths the 
proboscis may be 10 inches long, and in others 
its tip is armed with spines which serve to 
break or cut the surface of fruits, the juice of 
which is sucked up. 

Wirngs. — ^The thorax bears the legs and wings. 
The former are weak and are merely used as 
organs of support when the insect is at rest, and 
the front pair of le^ may be short or rudimen- 
tary, as is the case in Vanessa. The four mem- 
branous wings are usually large in comparison 
with the size of the body; expanse of wing and 
strength of flight, however, are not exabtly cor- 
related, for some of the hawk moths with pro- 
portionately small wings are the most eiidurihg 
flyers, yet the large-winged forms probably fly 
with less exertion. In actual size lepidopterahs 
vary from almost microscopic species, hiding in 
the moss, to tropical monarchs 12 inches in ex- 
panse. These transparent membranes are sup- 
ported by a framework radiating from the 
thoracic joints, which consist of double horny 
tubes (veins or “nerves” and nervules) one 
within the other, the inner being filled with air 
and the outer with nutritive fluids. “These 
‘nerves,’ as custom will persist in terming them, 
in the butterflies take a bowlike or ellipsoidal 
sweep from the base of the wing, forming what is 
the ‘discoidal cell,’ whence there branch off to 
the edges a series of horizontal, almost parallel, 
slightly divergent nervules. On the position of 
these the identification of species is most securely 
based. ... In the moths, on the other hand, the 
discoidal cell is less conspicuous.” The names 
of the parts of the wing, and of its veins and 
nervules, used by entomologists in their descrip- 
tions of species," are given in the accompanying 
illustrations. Further to increase the power of 
the pinions, the pair on each side are made to act 
as one. This adjustment is effected cither by an 
overlapping of the hind wing by the front wing 
(butterflies or some of the larger moths) or the 
posterior wing possesses a “frenulum,” composed 
of one or more bristles, which fits into a “retinae- 
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ulum,” a membranous flap or a bunch of scales 
on the anterior wing (other moths). According 
to Hampson, ‘‘the form of the frenulum is of use 
in determining sex, as in the males of all the 
forms that possess it it consists of hairs firmly 
soldered together so as to form a single bristle, 
while in nearly all females it consists of three 
or more bristles, separate and shorter than tlrat 
of the male.” 

Scales, — ^The wings of all Lepidoptera, as the 
word implies, are clothed more or less com- 
pletely with scales, which are modified hairs — 
hairs that are very short and much widened; 
and every gradation may be found, in a genus 
like Ithomyiay between the hairs on the body 
and wings and the scales- They are like small 
chitinous bags with the sides pressed together, 
and each one has on its proximal end a short 
stalk which fits into a cavity of the wing mem- 
brane. They are of various sliapes, notched on 
the posterior margin, striated, etc., and “the 
males of many species have peculiarly shaped 
scales arranged in tufts and folds, which ^ are 
called ^androconia’ and are useful in micro- 
scopically determining species.” The scales are 
in rows, and overlap much as do the scales on 
a fish or the shingles on the roof of a house. 
They rub off easily, and entomologists jenow 
how to remove them without serious injury; but 
when taken from a living insect they diminish 
or destroy its ability to fly. They number 
htindreds of thousands, and their Txse is to 
strengthen the membranous wings, and when they 
overlap the wing membranes at the edges to a 
considerable extent, as occurs in sorne cases, they 
also increase the wing area. Another use is 
to bear the colors of the wings, for when the 
scales are removed the color is gone. This 
color is due either to pigment contained within 
the scale or its walls, or to tbe fine striations 
on the upper surface which give rise to metallic 
“interference colors.” Both albinism and mela- 
nism occur. The pigments arc perhaps in the 
nature of biliary excretions, such as urates from 
nitrogenous matter and melanims from carbona- 
ceous matter. 

Disiimtiom of Sew , — ^The abdomen is comr 
posed of segments, 9 for the female and 10 
for the male, and contains the viscera, and the 
lateral spiracles by which air is admitted to tlie 
respiratory system. It is shorter in most butter- 
flies than the hinder wings, and in most moths 
is tufted along the dorsal line and on the end. 
The terminal segment has various appendages 
and contains the sexual organs of both sexes. 
There is often a very, striking difference in size, 
color, and form between the females, especially 
among the butterflies, where procreation may be 
the s(3e duty of the imago during its brief sum- 
mer existence. In case there are several broods 
of butterflies in a season, each brood may have 
its characteristic coloration. Our Ajax butterfly 
is three-brooded, and before tj;e facts of its life 
history were known, each brood had been given 
a specific name. By artificially varying the 
temperature or moisture, any or all the seasonal 
forms may be produced at will from one and 
the same laying of eggs. T*hc males, which are 
usually more gayly decorated than the- females 
and exceed them in number, are continually in 
search, about the food plants, of mates, whp 
exert a far-reaching attracting power. Collec- 
tors utilize this instinct; having caught a fe- 
male they expose it in a cage and soon are likely 
to find several males flocking about it. Under 


certain circumstances eggs may be laid by an 
unfertilized female (for which see IlEPKODtJCTioisr 
and P^THENOGENESis). Adherents of the doc- 
trine of sexual selection believe the female exer- 
cises a choice among these assembled suitors, 
selecting for her partner the best, according^ to 
the standard of the species, and so maintaining 
the high quality of the race. A single impregna- 
tion is sufl0.cient, and the impregnated females 
soon begin to lay eggs, having accomplished 
which, they die, in the great majority of cases, 
the exceptions being those which are double- 
brooded, or (a very few) where the adults 
largely survive for winter. 

Hibernation and Migration. A few butter- 
fliies, such as the mourning cloak, are able to 
endure in a state of torpidity the winters of 
the north. A large number winter over as pupae, 
and others, like the brown and black Isabella 
caterpillar, as well-grown caterpillars. Others 
hatch out only in time to go into winter quar- 
ters. Many winter over as eggs, and not a few 
in two different stages, the latter having a 
double chance of surviving. It has been estab- 
lished by at least one set of careful observations 
that the cabbage butterfly (see Cabbage In- 
jects) of southern Europe migrates or flies in 
a general southerly direction in the fall and 
northerly in the spring. In the United States 
the milkweed butterfly (q.v.) sometimes so mi- 
grates in enormous swarms. Such migrations 
are even more common in the tropics. In his 
work on Ceylon, Sir James Tennent writes of 
“the extraordinary sight of flights of these 
delicate creatures, generally of white or pale- 
yellow hue, apparently miles in breadth, and of 
such prodigious extension as to occupy hours 
and even days uninterruptedly in their passage.” 
These migrations are at times occasioned by 
lack of food plants on which to deposit eggs. 
In other cases we know they are seasonal. By 
going south the butterflies find a climate in 
which they are able to winter. 

Beproduction and Metamorplioais. The 
eggs of all Lepidoptera are laid on or near the 
food plant, i.e., the plant upon which the young 
must feed. In number they .vary from less than 
100 to several thousand and arc deposited con- 
tinuously and rapidly, as a rule. They may be 
plafeed singly, as is common among butterflies, 
or, as is more usual among moths, in clusters 
or masses, adhering to their support and per- 
haps to each other by a glutinous coating; while 
some moths prepare a sort of neat of hairs 
plucked from their bodies, upon and within 
which the eggs rest, or otherwise protect them 
from observation or the weather, especially 
those destined to last through a northern winter 
or irc^ical season of drouth. Their membranous 
shells take various forms and are often exceed*' 
ingly beautiful when seen through the micro- 
soope. “Some,” says Holland, ‘Wo spherical, 
others hemispherical, conical, and oyhndricaL 
Some are barr<*l-Rhapccl, others have the shape of 
a cheese, and still otl)ers have the form of a* 
turban- Many of them are angled, some den 
pressed at the ends. Their surface is variously 
ornamented. Sometimes they are ribbed - .1^ 
[and] between these ribs there is frequently 
found a fine network of raised lines variously 
arranged. ... As there is great variety in 
the form of the eggs, so also is there great 
variety in their color. Brown, blue, green, red, 
and yellow eggs occur. Greenish or greenish 
white are common tints. The eggs are often 
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ornamented with dots and lines of darker color. 
. , . Fertile eggs, a few days after they have 
been deposited, frequently undergo a change of 
color, and it is often possible with a magnifying 
glass to see through the thin shell the form of 
the embryo which is being developed within the 
egg/^ The eggs may hatch in a few days or only 
after months, for numerous species pass the 
winter or the dry season in the egg. The larva 
which is born in the egg, and escapes by an 
opening of curious structure, which is made 
at the upper end of the shell, is known as a 
caterpillar. 

This larva, or “caterpillar,” is a wormlike 
creature and takes a form, .color, etc., character- 
istic of its group and species. The term prop- 
erly is restricted to lepidopterous larvae alone, 
though sometimes applied to other larvae, as 
those of the sawflies. The head of the cater- 
pillar is conspicuous, often large, and composed 
of horny (chitinous) material, taking various 
shapes. It is provided with six simple eyes 
(ocelli), usually to be seen only with the aid. 
of a lens, which are either just above each man- 
dible or on each side of the heaid; there are two 
rudimentary antennae. The mouth is adapted 
for tearing, cutting, and masticating the sub- 
stances on which the caterpillar is destined to 
feed, which are very various in the diiferent 
species, although in all extremely different from 
the food of the perfect insect; it is provided 
with strong upper and lower jaws, a labium, or 
lower lip, and four palpi. In the mouth (la- 
bium) also is situated the spinneret of those 
species which, when they change into the chrys- 
alis, envelop themselves in sijken cocoons. (See 
Silk.) The first three segments of the body 
are each furnished with a pair of short legs, 
which are hard, scaly, and clawed, , and represent 
the six legs of the perfect insect; some of the 
remaining segments are also furnished with 
short feet (prolegs), varying in all from 4 to 
10 in number, the last pair situated at the pos- 
terior extremity of the body; but these are mem- 
branous or fleshy, and armed at their extremity 
with minute hooks. Those caterpillars in which 
thek proilegs (which are shed in the last molt) 
aie ipreti^^ equally distributed along the body, 
move by a sort of regular crawling motion; but 
those which have only four such feet, near the 
posterior extremity, move by stretching the 
body out to its full length, taking hold by their 
fore feet, and then bending the body into an 
arch; thus bringing the hind feet forward^ when 
the body is stretched out again for a new step, 
and so on; this last is the Inethod of progression 
of' the geometrid moths, called loopers, inch- 
wOrms, or raeasurers. The larva appears to 
guide itself by its feelers (palpi). The heads 
of * many caterpillars also have defensive spines, 
or arrangements for emitting noisome liquids 
or odors, to be referred to later. ; 

The body of the caterpillar contains nearly 
the organs of the adult butterfly or moth* 
Edspiration goes on through nine spirScles on 
each side, two on each ring, except the second, 
third, and last. There are no external traces of 
sexual organs, but there arise, during this stage, 
the “imaginal disks,” which develop into the 
wings and legs of the adult insect. These rudi- 
ments of wings exist even in very young cater- 
pillars as a thickenix^ and bagging in of the 
nypodermis. Into this bag trachea and blood 
make their way. Just how these internal wings 
reach the outside is not known: nrobablv bv the 


destruction of the outside hypodermis. If the 
wing membrane breaks during development, so 
that the blood or hsemolymph exudes, the in- 
jured wing will be smaller or deformed. Some- 
times the wings fail to expand properly because 
they dry too soon, and a wet sponge under a 
bell jar, with transforming Lepidoptera, will 
aid in the production of perfect specimens. 

Feeding Habits and Mischief , — Oaterpillars 
find themselves at birth in contact with proper 
food and begin at once to devour it and to obey 
certain other instincts necessary to their life and 
prosperity. This is the stage in which the but- 
terfly or moth gets most of its nourishment and 
growth, none taking food in the next or pupal 
stage, and many not feeding at all, as images. 
The great majority are vegetable eaters, many 
being limited to a particular kind of plant or to 
a few nearly allied plants. Some feed on flowers, 
some on seeds, some on roots, and some even on 
the woody portions of stems; some on wool, 
hides, furs, and other animal substances; a few 
on lard and other kinds of fat. Some feed in 
the dark and some in the light. Some kinds 
seem to eat almost incessantly, but most of 
them have alternate periods of ravenouaness and 
quiescence. ' As many of the favorite food plants 
have been cultivated by civilized man, and other 
substances eaten by these creatures have been 
made use of by him, he has multiplied by his 
operations the supply and consequently the 
numbers of certain species until they have be- 
come pests, destructive .of his work and profits. 
It is in the caterpillar stage that almost all 
the destructiveness of the Lepidoptera is ac- 
complished. On certain years they succeed in 
denuding whole forests or many fields. The cut- 
worm, the ‘ army worm, and the cotton worm 
are well-known pests. Their voracity is re- 
markable. According to Trouvelot, ‘when a 
Polyphemus caterpillar hatches, it weighs one- 
twentieth of a grain, and when it is 50 days 
old it weighs 207 grains and has consumed 120 
oak leaves, weighing three-fourths of a pound. 
“So the food taken, by a single silkworm in 65 
days equals in weight 86,000 times the primitive 
weight of the worm. What a destruction , of 
leaves this single species of insects could make 
if only a one-hundredth part of the eggs laid 
came to maturity 1 A few years would be suffi- 
cient for the propagation of a number large 
enough to devour all the leaves of our forests.” 

Tiken as a whole, caterpillars are economically 
BO injurious that were it not for the great de- 
pletion of their numbers by their multitudinous 
foes, they would feoon destroy the vegetable ' 
kingdom. They injure, or even kill, shrubs and 
trees as , well as ail sorts of garden vegetables. 
They eat woolen stulfe of all kiads and furs. To 
offset all their destructiveness, they offer little 
save silk that is, at present at ies^t, known to 
be useful to maja. There are a few species that 
are helpful to vegetation, such as the Lyc8enid», 
which . feed on plant , liqe and scale insects. One 
such species (Feniaeca tarquinms) occurs in the 
United States. A few forms are aquatic and 
feed on plants under water. 

8 elf -Protection in Caterpilla/rs , — ^The skin of 
some caterpillars is naked; that of others is 
covered with hairs, spines, or tubercles. Most 
are solitary, but some make for themselves nests 
or tents of silk, under which they dwell in so- 
cieties, protected from the inclemency of the 
weather. Many construct cases or sheaths by 
ac^firlutinatinfir various substances toerether. as 
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the caterpillar of the common clothes moth. 
Some roll together leaves and fix them by 
threads, so forming a dwelling for themselves; 
and a few burrow and excavate galleries in 
tlie substance of leaves or in the pith of plants. 
Most of them are in color brown or green, while 
those hidden in galleries are whitish; but many 
carry gaudy colors and numerous ornamental or 
strange protuberances. All these characteristics 
are connected with Nature^s effort to protect 
them from their enemies. Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace has made clear the fatality to caterpillars 
of even slight wounds, for '*a slight wound^ en- 
tails great loss of blood, while a modest injury 
must prove fatal.” Therefore devices that en- 
able caterpillars to escape the notice or the 
attacks of enemies are very useful to them. 
Many caterpillars possess a disagreeable smell 
or a nauseous 4aste, or both. Thus, those of the 
swallow-tailed butterflies “are provided with a 
bifurcate or forked organ, generally yellow in 
color, which is protruded from an opening in 
the skin back of the head and which emits 
a powerful odor; this protrusive organ evi- 
dently exists only for the purposes of defense.” 
Most caterpillars resist an attack by hurling 
their bodies violently from side to side. Others 
assume startling attitudes or have a surprising 
arrangement of color. These terrifying attitudes 
may accompany disagreeable tastes and so serve 
more vividly to impress upon the foe the un- 
pleasant quality of the prey. Nevertheless, as 
Professor Poulton has stated, hungry animals 
may come to eat and like distasteful caterpillars. 
Certain caterpillars escape the enemy by resem- 
bling the color of the background, concerning 
which more is to be said elsewhere. Others, 
such as the goemetrids or measuring worms, 
may combine with this protective coloration 
the capacity of attaching themselves by the hind 
end and stretching out in the air like a twig. 
This rigid attitude they may maintain for some 
time- Imitation may even be carried to the 
length of mimicking other kinds of animals. 
Thus the huge eyespots, peculiar folds, and 
marks on the anterior end give some forms the 
appearance of snakes or other strong animals. 
The color of caterpillars is due to two sources: 
(1) pigment gained from the food; (2) pigment 
inherent in the deep-lying tissues or skin. Most 
green caterpillars seem in some way to be col- 
ored by the chlorophyll of the food plant. Yel- 
low is derived mainly from xanthophyll of 
plants. Pigment derived from food plants tends 
gradually to give the caterpillar the coloration 
of the surroundings. See Pbotbotive Colora- 
tion; Mimiobt; etc. 

Struggle for Ewistenoe . — Only a few out of 
the vast hosts of caterpillars ever reach ma- 
turity. Many are destroyed by cold, wet, 
drouth, or lack of food. Vast numbers fall 
prey to birds, reptiles, and mammals. Many 
others are caught by wasps and stored up as 
food for the young, or are captured by adult and 
larval predaceous beetles. Ichneumon flies de- 
posit their eggs within great numbers of cater- 
pillars, where they develop and eventually kill 
the caterpillar or pupa. Tachina flies also lay 
their eggs on caterpillars, and the laivoe are 
parasitic within thorn. In addition, caterpillars 
are subject to fungus and various other con- 
tagious diseases which are particularly fatal 
to the cultivated silkworm. 

Molting , — Soon after the caterpillar begins to 
take food and increase in size, it is obliged to 


shed its skin, which has become too tight. To 
take its place, a larger, soft one is developed 
beneath the old one. This new skin becomes, 
in its turn, too tight and unelastic and must be 
shed. A number of such meltings or eedyses 
take place before the embryo attains full size. 
These normally occur at regular intervals, and 
four or five molts complete the growth; but 
"in cases where caterpillars hibernate ... a 
long interval necessarily elapses. Some Arctic 
species are known in which the development 
from the egg to the perfect insect covers a period 
of two or tliree years.” The manner in which 
the molting is effected is very interesting. When 
the necessity is felt, the caterpillar ceases feed- 
ing, attaches itself firmly to some object, and 
becomes quiet for a time. "The process begins 
with a splitting of the skin on the upper sur- 
face of the thorax; this is continued forward 
to the head, which opens along the sutures. 
The head and thorax of the now stage, or 'in- 
star/ are then worked out by an energetic 
wriggling motion of the insect, and the old skin 
is gradually stripped off from before backward, 
like the finger of a glove. In caterpillars it is 
known that a fluid, secreted by glands in the 
hypodermis, is present at molting times between 
the new and the old skin, which it helps to 
separate.” (Carpenter.) 

The caterpillar may be regarded as a recapitu- 
lation of one stage in the phylogenetic develop- 
ment, i.e., in the evolution of the kpidopterous 
insect. It may indeed be said to reproduce a 
stage in the phylogeny of insects best repre- 
sented to-day by Peripatus, a primitive and 
widely distributed genus that serves to connect 
arthropods with worms. 

Pupation , — After a caterpillar has passed 
through the period of successive feedings and 
meltings which the economy of its species re- 
quires, it prepares to pass into the second larval 
stage and become a pupa, in which tough integu- 
ments cover the developing organs instead of 
soft skin. Pupae may cover themselves with a 
case of silk or other materials, called a cocoon, 
or may remain naked, in which case they are 
known as chrysalids (sing, chrysalis). The for- 
mer is the custom among the moths, the latter 
among the butterflies. The insect in this stage 
is utterly helpless, and a cocoon serves as a 
rotection. It is spun as the last act just 
efore passing into the pupal stage and is 
formed of silken threads, produced by the har- 
dening of the fluid secreted by the spinning 
glands. These may be wound round and round 
the larva imtil the silken case thus made suffices ; 
or they may form merely the lining of an 
earthen cell (for many species pupate under 
ground), or they may serve to bind into the co- 
coon their own hairs, chips of wood, or other 
materials, or to tie down rolled leaves, or form 
a woblike network Imng like a bag or a ham- 
mock from some support, or making a fuzzy 
mass in some crevice or amojig l<‘av(*s and twigs. 
When the work of spinning the silk is once be- 
gun, it is carried on almost without cessation 
for several days. The forms of cocoons are 
various; when not concealed, they arc usually 
of a tint that blends well with their surround- 
ings, leaving them inconspicuous, while their 
material is calculated to resist tlie attacks of in- 
scct-cating birds and mammals, or of ichneumon- 
flics and other intending parasites. 

Cocoons are mainly the work of moths, to 
which the term '‘pupa” has been somotimea re- 
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stricted, for the butterflies pass their pupal 
stage incased in comparatively rigid integu- 
ments, which form a ‘^chrysalis.” They vary 
greatly in form, some being acorn-like, others 
very angular, etc., and most are obscure in tint, 
so as to be easily overlooked, but some are bril- 
liant in color, usually of golden or metallic hues, 
whence the name chrysalis. Some butterfly 
chrysalids (N'ymphalidffi) are simply suspended 
from the posterior end (Suspensi) ; those of 
others (Papilionidae) are held in place by an 
additional strand or girdle of silk (Succincti). 
Within the chrysalis or cocoon is the immature 
butterfly or moth, and all the parts belonging 
to the future adult insect may be found by ex- 
amination. Breathing goes on through air open- 
ings, and the parts steadily develop. “The 
pupae of the vast majoritjr of moths, of butter- 
flies, and of two-winged flies have the limbs and 
wings not merely pressed close to the body, 
but immovably fixed thereto by a general hard- 
ening and fusion of the outer skin. Such pupae 
are distinguished as ‘obtect.^ But although the 
limbs are incapable of motion, certain abdominal 
segments remain free, so that the hind body 
can be to some extent bent and turned about; 
and, by means of rows of spines on the abdom- 
inal segments, the pupa is in many cases en- 
abled to work its way out of its shelter, when 
the time for the final change has arrived.” Such 
are styled “incomplete.” Tlie pupal stage may 
be of long or short duration. Llany Lepidoptera 
pass the winter or the tropical dry season as 
pupae. Some have several broods a year, and in 
such the pupal stage of the hibernating brood 
will last longer than that of the others. 

The Imago, — ^When the pupa has arrived at 
maturity, its coverings split and allow the 
emergence of the “imago” or perfect insect. 
“Hardly anything in the range of insect life,” 
remarks Dr. W. J. Holland, “is more interesting 
than the rapid development of the butterfly after 
its first emergence from the chrysalis. . . . The 
imago, as it first emerges, is provided with 
small, flaccid wings, which, together with all 
the organs of sense, such as the antennae, re- 
quire for their complete development the in- 
jection into them of the vital fluids, which upon 
first emergence are largely contained in the cavi- 
ties of the thorax and abdomen. Hanging pen- 
dent on a projecting twig, or clinging to the 
side of a rock, the insect remains, fanning its 
wings, while by the strong process of circula- 
tion a rapid injection of the blood into the 
wings and other organs takes place, accompanied 
by their expansion to normal proportions, in 
which they gradually attain to more or less 
rigidity. . . . The body is robbed of its liquid 
contents in a large degree; the abdomen is 
shortened up ; the (Jiitinous rings which compose 
its external skeleton become set and hardened; 
the wings are expanded, and then the moment 
arrives when, on airy pinions, the creature that 
has lived a wormlike life for weeks and months, 
or which has been apparently sleeping the sle^ 
of death in its cerements, soars aloft in the 
air, the companion of the sunlight and the 
breezes.” 

It is impossible here to go into any descrip- 
tion of butterflies and moths. Butterflies, as a 
rule, are more brilliant than moths, many of 
tliem, in the tropics, especially resplendent in 
metallic hues, rivaling those of the “eyes” of 
peacock plumes. Moths, on the contrary, are 
more usually dull of hue, and less given to ap- 


pearing in open places, even when they fly by 
day, yet some are high-colored and beautiful. 

Both butterflies and moths, and their caierpil- 
lars, naay resemble to some extent the shape of 
the object or the coloration of their background, 
or of other insects. Thus they illustrate most 
strikingly and copiously various phases of “mim- 
icry” and “protective coloring.” 

Butterflies, like bees and many other insects, 
carry pollen from flower to flower, and hence 
aid greatly in the formation of seeds. See 
Pollination. 

Geographical Distribution. Lepidoptera oc- 
cur wherever plant life suited to the nourish- 
ment of the caterpillars is present. They are 
sun-loving forms and are most numerous in 
species in the tropics. However, in numbers 
of individuals, some of the temperate zone forms 
far outrank any of the others. Some species 
occur in the Arctic zone and on the tops of snow- 
clad moimtains. Certain forms flourish in the 
far north, in Greenland, Labrador, and Iceland, 
or on tops of snow-capped mountains. Some 
species are restricted by temperature^ or food 
plant to a very limited area, while others are 
practically of world-wide distribution. Widely 
distributed forms either feed on widely distrib- 
uted plants or can feed on a number of different 
food plants. 

The delicacy of the Lepidoptera has prevented 
their common preservation as fossils. The Ter- 
tiary rocks of the western United States, and 
the rocks from the time of the British chalk 
down, have yielded remains of a few scattered 
species. 

More than 60,000 species of Lepidoptera are 
known, of which almost 7000 occur in America 
north of Mexico. Of skippers there are two 
families — ^the large skippers, Megathymidse, and 
the smaller skippers, Hesperiidae. The butter- 
flies include the Papilionidae, Pieridae, Lycaenidae, 
and Nymphalidae, and all other families (over 
40) belong to the moths. 
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Mam/y Lands (New York, 1912). Eor works re- 
lating to special families and species, see their 
names. 

PLACT OP BUTTHUPLIBS AND MOTHS 

1. Butterfly’s wiDga, giving names of parts. 

2. Wings, giving names of veins and nervulea; I, I, int^ 
nal veins; C, costal veins, 5(7, subcostal vein; 5(7, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, subcostal nervules; C/B, upper radial; 1/22, lower 
radial; ikf, median vein; M, 1, 2, 3, median nervules; 
5iW, submedian veins; PC, precoatal nervule; (725(7, 
MDC, LDC, upper, middle, and lower discocellulars 
[after Holland]. 

3. Resting position of a butterfly. 

4. Typical antenna of a butterfly. 

5. Resting position of a modi (with tsT^cal plumose 
antennss) . 

6. -Mouth parts of a butterfly , showing the extended double 
proboscis (maxilla, mx), mandibles (m), labrum (Z). labial 
palpi {Ip), and base of the antenufle {an) between the 
great eyes. 

7. Some of the many forms of lepidopteran eggs: a, one 
with a lid lifted at hatching for egress of larva. 

8, 9. Forms of wing scales. 

10. Arrangement of the scales clothing the wing. 

11. A «howing parts: A, cephalic segments 

{'■u /^ : '’crr'orts: C, abdominal segments: 

c. M’- > -.'s'- '■'x j'-.ic Icir-': 6, four pairs of prolegs. 

12. of :i -loi:! fagi), showing use of 

proleg^in walking, and extreme development of tho- 
racic larval legs. 

13. Caterpillar of a Papilo, showing its retractile osma- 
teria protruded from the neck. 

14. Cate^illar of a puss moth, showing retractile anal 
mastigia extended. 

16. Caterpillar or measuring worm of a geometrid moth in 
an erect and stiffened position simulating a dead twig. 

16. Parts of a pupa (chrysalis of a sphinx moth) : a, tongue- 
case; &, eye case; c, trunk case; d, first abdominal seg- 
ment; w, point terminating abdomen; e, spiracles, or 
breathing pores, opening into trachea. 

17. Process of change of a butterfly {Anosia plexipptts) 
caterpillar into a pupa (after Riley) : a, caterpillar just 
before the rending of the skin; b, chrysalis just freed 
from the molted caterpillar skin, except the cremaster; 

c. pupa holding itself in place, head down, by seizing 
the folds of the shed skin between the edges of its ab- 
dominal segments while it searches with its cremaster for 

. the button of silk, attached to a twig or leaf, in which it 
will hook the cremaster and hang; d, fully developed 
fottn of the chrysalis (light green with gold ^‘buttons”). 
This is an example of a suspended pupa (Suspensi). 

18. A belted pupa (Cincti). 

19. History of transformation in the Lepidoptera (a moth): 
a, egg; b, young larva; c, mature larva (caterpillar); 

d, pupa, within a cocoon; e, mature moth (imago). 

BUTTERFLY FISH. A fish of a tropical 
uaaxine family (Chsetodontidte), so, called be- 
cause of its gay colors and fluttering activity 
abopt the ooral reefs, axnong whose growths it 
chiefly makes its home, and where it lives by 
captilring small animals, darting about with an 
irregular agility suggestive of a butterfly in a 
garden. Jt is smalX short, very much com- 
pressed and deep, and the scales extend over 
the dorsal and ventral fins so that it is diffi- 
cult t,o say , whore the fins merge into the body. 
The flesh is excellent food. . See Coral Fish. 

BUTTERFLY TULIP. See Caloohobtus. 

BUTTERFLY WEED (possibly on account 
qi its gaudy orange-rod flowers), or Plelbisy- 
Root (Asclepias tuberoea}. A '‘milkweed’^ 
found in many parts of the United States, 
which has obtained a considerable xeputatioB 
for the medical virtues of, its root. The- root is 
large, formed of irregular tubers, or spindle- 
shaped branches, externally yellowish brown, 
internally white, with a somewhat acrid, nau- 
seous taste when fresh, merely bitter when dried. 
It yields its properties to boiling water And is 
usually administered in the form of a decoctioni' 
fluid extract, or sometimes as a powder. It is 
diaphoretic and expeotoifant and has been found 
useful in the early stages of pulmonary affec- 
tions, in rheumatism, and in dysentery. The 
stem of the plant is erect, 1 to 2 feet high, and 


hairy; the flowers a brilliant orange yellow. 
Unlike most of the milkweeds, it does not secrete 
latex (the “milky juice^' of annuals). See 
Asclepias. 

BUT'TERINE. A name for a butter substi- 
tute, used interchangeably with oleomargarine. 
See Oleomargarine. 

BUTTER IMIAwKIHG*. The process of making 
butter from cow's milk is divided into the opera- 
tions of creaming or separating, ripening,^ churn- 
ing, and working or finishing. The fat in milk 
exists in the form of minute globules in sus- 
pension. In the operation of creaming, the 
separation of these globules from the rest 
of the milk is affected either by setting the 
milk in shallow pans or in deep cans in cold 
water, or by means Of a cream separator. In 
both shallow and deep setting the cream is 
raised by gravity. The fat globules, being 
lighter than the water and other constituents 
of the milk, gradually rise to the surface on 
standing, carrying with them some of the other 
constituents also. The time required and the 
completeness of the operation depend largely 
upon the size of the fat globulOs, ■which differs 
in the case of different breeds of cows, the larger 
globules rising more readily. The fat left in 
skim milk consists mostly of small globules 
which failed to i*ise aS soon as the others. The 
fat content of the skim milk is the measure of 
the efficiency of creaming. In shallow setting 
in pans the force of gravity alone is relied upon, 
the milk being set as quickly as possible after 
it is drawn, and the cream skimmed off after 
standing 24 hours or longer. The loss of fat by 
this method is quite large, amounting to about 
20 per cent, and the skim milk contains from 
0.5 to 1.6 per cent of fat. In deep setting, 
cans about 18 inches deep are used, and these 
are immersed or partially submerged in cold 
water, preferably at about 40® F. The low 
temperature causes the globules to rise more 
rapidly and more completely than in shallow 
setting. The milk is allowed to stand in these 
cans for 18 to 24 hours, and the cream is then 
removed from the top by means of a dipper, or 
the skim milk is drawn off from below, leaving 
the layer of cream In the can. The latter 
method is the least wasteful, and by it the fat 
in the skim milk may bo reduced -tP as low as 
0.2 per cent under favorable conditions. The 
separator has quite generally superseded deep 
or shallow setting in ert^amc^ries and in large 
dairies during the past few years. In tbis 
method the cream is separated from the milk 
by centrifugal force, in a bowl or drum,- revolv- 
ing at a high rate of speed, from 5000 to 8000 
revolutions a minute and ^ven more. The milk 
enters through a tube reaching to the eeittre 
and near the bottom ' of the bowl, where ' the 
higli rate of speed causi's the h<‘Avier milk 
fluid (the scrum) to gravitate towards the cir- 
cumference of the bowl, while the - lighter 
cream remains near the bentre^ and rises to 
upper part of the bowl. The' skim 
out through a side tube; and the oream through 
a second tube leading from thA oeWitre neir the 
top. The operation is continuous, milk flowing^^ 
into the bowl and skim milk and cream flowing 
out of it without interruption. The rate of 
separation vaHee witk thO' Size and oapadty of 
the machine, the miller hand separitors skim-^ 
ming fresn 200 to 600 pouhdsi an houri and the 
larger forins 2000 pounds and over. By means 
of various appliances witMxii the bowl thC' sepals < 




For names and descriptions, see article '‘Butterflies and Moths. 
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ration of the fat is made quite complete, the 
skim milk from a good separator properly oper- 
ated containing only about 0.1 per cent of 
fat and in some cases only 0.05 per cent. 

The cream obtained by setting or by the 
separator may be churned at once, ’ as is the 
case in making sweet-cream butter, but it is 
usually first "‘ripened"’ or soured. The object 
in ripening is to develop the characteristic 
flavors of butter and a slight acidity which 
aids in churning and affects the texture of the 
butter. Ripening is effected by adding to the 
cream a “starter” of sour skim milk, butter- 
milk, or cream from a preceding churning, or a 
commercial preparation of the desired micro- 
organisms called a lactic ferment or pure cul- 
ture. Germs which may cause improper souring, 
or impart an undesirable taste or quality to the 
butter must be kept from gaming access to the 
cream, and it is with this view that pure cul- 
tures are used for ripening. Pasteurization of 
the milk or cream used in butter making, which 
is practiced quite extensively in some countries, 
has the same object, the theory being to kill all 
the germs which may be in the miUc or cream 
and add only such as are desirable. 

The cream is ripened with the aid of the 
starter mentioned, by keeping it at a constant 
temperature (60° to 70° F.) until the proper 
amount of acid has developed, the time required 
depending upon the nwooher of germs present 
and upon the temperature. It is then ready for 
churning. In this process the cream is agitated 
in a chum (q.v.) to cause the particles of butter, 
fat to unite into masses so that^ they can be 
separated from the ■ buttermilk.. This is ac? 
complished at a temperature of from 60° to 66® 
F., the larger fat globules congealing and unit- 
ing first, and the smaller ones adhering to .these 
as they come in contact V’^ith them. , Finally, 
the whole body of fat may be brought together 
in a practically solid mass and the buttermilk 
drained off. After washing, the butter is worked 
by hand ox by machine (see Butteb Wobkeb) 
to remove the buttermilk and washings more 
completely, is salted to suit the taste, and then 
is either packed in. tubs or boxes or made into 
prints. . 

Various factors affect the quality of butter 
aside from the care in making. Among these are 
the feed, of the cows, the conditions under which 
they are kept, the stage of lactation of the cows, 
the handling of the milk and cream to avoid ab- 
sorbing odors or becoming tainted, etc. The per- 
fection of the separator and other dairy machm- 
ery has led to material improvement in the 
quality of American butter, and has made it 
possible to make good butter in almost all parts 
of the United States. The creamery system of 
butter making has been extensively introduced 
into all parts of the country, and some of these 
central plants liave enormous capacity. In spite 
of this there is stiU much more butter made, on 
farms than in creameries, although creamery 
butter controls all the large markets. With 
modern methods 100 pounds of fat in the milk 
should yield about 113-116 pounds of butter. 
The cosi of making at creameries (exclusive of 
cream or milk! varies from 2 to 4 cents a 
pound. Butter is transported fronl place to 
place by a highly developed refrigerator-bar sys- 
tem. "^en held at constant low temperature, 
it deteriorates very slowly, and May, June, and 
July butter is now kept in cold storage, at 
zero ox -~6® to —10* for 7 or 8 months. Stor- 


age butter is usually kept in wooden tubs, but 
recent experiments have shown that it can be 
kept in tins provided the tins are coated with 
lacquer. Large quantities of tinned butter are 
made by contract every year for the United 
States navy. See, also, Cbeameby and Daibt- 
ING. For more detailed accounts of the processes 
of butter making, the reader is referred 'to H. H. 
Wing, Milk and its Products (New York, 1913) ; 
John Michels, Creamery Butter Making (Lan- 
sing, Mich., 1911) ; G. L. McKay and C. Larsen, 
Principles and Practice of Butter Making (N#w 
York, 1908) ; “Farm Butter Making,” United 
States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin, 'No. 5^1 (Washington, 1913). 

BUT'TERiytlXK. The liquid remaining after 
the butter fat has been separated from cream by 
cliurning. It consists largely of the water, 
sugar, casein, and ash of the cream, together 
with a small amount of lactic acid produced 
in the ripening of the cream (see Bxjtteb Mak- 
ing), which gives it a slightly acid taste. It 
also contains a small amount of fat, depending 
upon the completeness of churning, which failed 
to separate from the serum. Its composition 
varies, but is approximately as follows; water, 
91; casein, 3; milk sugar, 4.8; fat, 0.5; and ash, 
0.7 per cent. It is a healthful and nutritious 
beverage, much relished by some persons. Of 
late years its use as a beverage has increased; 
It is often made artificially, by the use of cul- 
tures of organisms. In many localities it is 
used to a considerable extent for feeding pi^, 
corn meal or some other grain being usually 
added to it. The pork produced upon it is 
of excellent quality., See Buttbb Making. 

BUJP'TBREUT (so called on account of its 
oil), or Wheek Walitot {Juglans cinerea). A 
large, wide-spreading American tree 60 to 76 
or occasionally 100 . feet high, ranging from 
New England to Georgia, and west to eastern 
Dakotas and Kansas, with nearly smooth bark 
and large compound leaves. The leaves and 
green nuts are clammy and pubescent. TJie nuts 
are well known and form agreeable foo’d when 
dried; when taken green and pickled they are 
prized for the table. The nut contains as much 
as 4 per cent of fixed oil, which is sometimes 
extracted or expressed. Sugar can be made from 
the sap, in the manner of that made from the 
maple. The timber is useful for coach and cabiT 
net work, posts, rails, and wooden bowls. Jhe 
bark of the root is mildly cathartic. A dye-r 
stuff was formerly prepared from the bark and 
husks and was quite widely used at one tim^ 
for dyeing woolens, etc., a light yellow or red- 
dish brown. For additional illustration, sqe 
Plate of Brazil ‘Nut. See Walnut. 

BUTTER TREE. A name given to several 
tropical trees of different families the fruits , of 
which yield complex fixed oils, having some- 
what the appearance, and used for the purpose, 
of butter. Most of the butter trees of India and 
Africa belong to the genus Bassia, of the family 
SapotacesB; the butter trees of Guiana and 
Brazil to the genus Owryooar (q.v.), of the fam- 
ily Caryoearaceae. The oil palm (q.v.) and the 
Cocos iutyraoea (see Coconut) may also bo, 
regarded as butter trees, although not gener^dlir 
receiving that name. 

The mahwa, madhuca, or mahowa of the 
East Indies {Bassia latifoUa) attains a height 
of 50 feet and is found in stony and mountain- 
ous parts of India. The succulent corollas; of 
the flowers are eaten raw, and a kind of spirits 
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is distilled from them. They also yield an 
essential oil. The seeds yield by expression a 
thick, greenish-yellow oil used as food and also 
for lamps. The Indian butter tree, Bassia 
butyraceay occurs in the more mountainous 
parts of India. The tree grows to a height of 50 
to 60 feet. The wood is light and of no great 
importance. The fruit is eaten to some extent, 
and from the seeds is expressed the oil or butter, 
which is white and is extensively used. The 
Indian oil tree, Bassia longifoUa, is a related 
species, the seeds of which are used in a similar 
manner to the others. The wood is said to 
resemble teak in its strength, hardness, and 
durability. Bassia pallida is said to yield gutta- 
percha. The butter tree of Central Africa, de- 
scribed by Mungo Park, is now known as Buty- 
rospermum parJcii, although formerly considered 
a species of Bassia. It produces the Galam but- 
ter, also called Shea butter (i.e., tree butter), 
which is highly valued and forms a-n important 
article of internal commerce in the interior of 
Africa. The seeds of the fruit, which resembles 
an olive, are dried in the sun, or in a peculiar 
kind of oven, and the kernels are then boiled in 
water, in order to obtain the butter from them, 
which not only keeps for a whole year without 
salt, but is also whiter, more solid, and more 
pleasant to the taste than the butter of cow^s 
milk. Thid butter is used both as an article of 
food and of medicine. In addition to the oil ob- 
tained from the seeds, this tree yields what is 
called Shea gutta, a form of rubber. 

Irvingia gahonensis of the family Simaruba- 
cesB is a native of West Africa, where it grows 
to a height of 60 to 80 feet, with large trunks 
and spreading dark green top. The flowers are 
small and yellowish white. The fruit resembles 
a small mango in size and form and contains an 
edible nut. The flattened -seeds yield about 67 
per cent of an orange-yellow oil with a melting 
point of 108® F. After pressing out the oil the 
cake is used as food, being called Dika bread. 
^1 the, products derived from the seed may be 
kept for considerable time without becoming 
rancid. Several other species of Irvingia are 
widely distributed and abundant in Western 
Africa and their nuts are used in the same man- 
ner as described above. Some species have a 
dense hard wood that is used for decking ves- 
sels, ceiling, etc. 

BUTTER WORKER. A machine for work- 
ing butter to remove the buttermilk and wash- 
ings, to incorporate the salt, and to bring the 
butter into compact form. (See Bxjtteb Mak- 
IITO.) Both hand and power workers are used; 
and there are also several forms of the combined 
churn and butter worker, in which the butter 
is worked within the churn without removing it. 
The latter are always operated by power. But- 
ter workers reduce the labor of butter making 
and aid in producing a better butter. They 
make it unnecessary for the hands of the maker 
to come in contact with the product, and, as the 
grain of the butter is least affected by working 
it at a temperature of from 45° to 65°, fJhiis is 
an important advantage. They are now very 
generally employed in creameries and large 
dairies. See Btitter Making. 

BUTTERWORT (a loort, or root, secreting a 
greasy, buttcr-liko substance) (Pinguicula) . A 
genus of plants of the family Lentibulariaceae. 
The species are small plants with rosettes of 
radical leaves that secrete a viscid fluid which 
catches insects. They are found in bogs and 


marshes of different parts of the world. The 
flowers have spurred, bilobed corollas and often 
have some beauty, especially those of Pinguicula 
grandiflora, sl rare native of the south of France 
and of Ireland. The common butterwort (Pin- 
guicula vulgaris) is abundant in the northern 
parts of Europe, Asia, and North America. It 
has the power of coagulating milk. The Lap- 
landers pour reindeer milk warm from the ani- 
mal upon the leaves of this plant, strain it, and 
set it aside for two or three days, till it ac- 
quires the consistency of cream and some degree 
of acidity, when it is with them a favorite 
article of food. A little of it in this state will 
produce the same effect on warm reindeer milk 
which was at first produced by the leaves of 
the plant. The origin of the English name, 
“butterwort,” is sometimes referred to the power 
of coagulating milk, sometimes to the peculiar 
texture of the leaves. 

BUT'TERWORTH, Hezkkiah (1839-1905). 
An American editor, juvenile writer, and poet. 
He was born at Warren, R. I., Dec. 22, 1839. 
After a common-school education Butterworth 
traveled widely in America and Europe and be- 
came (1871) editor of The YoutWs Companion. 
Among his popular juvenile books are; Zigmg 
Journeys (1876-90) ; A Knight of Liberty; The 
Boyhood of Lincoln; The Patriot Schoolmaster ; 
The Wampum Belt (1896). He published, 
also, Poems for Christmas, Easter, and New 
Year (1883); Poems and Ballads (1887), deal- 
ing with American history; and Songs of His- 
tory (1887). 

BUTTMAETNT, boiit'm^Ln, Philipp Kabl ( 1764- 
1829). An eminent German classical scholar. 
He was born in Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
studied in Gottingen under Heyne. He became, 
in 1789, assistant in the Royal Library in Ber- 
lin and rose successively to be secretary and 
librarian (1811). He held at the same time 
(1796-1808) a professorship in the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium in Berlin, which he afterward 
exchanged for a professorship in the newly 
founded university of that city. He died June 
21, 1829. Buttmann is best known by his Greek 
grammars, the Qrieohische Orammatik (1792; 
22d ed., 1869), and his Criechische Schulgram-^ 
matiJc (14th ed., 1862). His Lecoilogus (1818- 
26; 2d ed., 1800) is a study of the difficult 
words in Homer and Hesiod; it was translated 
into English. His other important works are: 
AusfilhHiche griechiaohe Sprachlehre (1819-27) ; 
editions of selected dialo^^es of Plato; Demos- 
thenes In Midiam; Sophocles' Philooetes, Ara- 
tus’ Phemomena, and scholia to the Odyssey. 
Valuable, also, was his Mythologus (1828-29), 
a collection of essays on myths of the ancients. 
Ho continued the great edition of Quintilian 
begun by Spalding. 

BtJTTNER, bnt'nSr, Kabl Cottiiilp (1848- 
1903). A German missionary and linguist, born 
in KOnigsberg. Ho studied theology at the Uni- 
versity of KOnigsberg, worked from 1872 to 
1880 under commission of the Rheinische Mis- 
sionsgesellschaft in Damaraland, and at the 
same time conducted a school for native teach- 
ers at Otyimbingwe. From‘ 1886 to 1889 he was 
inspector of the Ostafrikanische Missionsgoscll- 
schaft in Berlin^ and in 1887 was appointed an 
instructor in the Seminary for Oriental Lan- 
guages. He published a Spraohfiihrer fUr Rci- 
smde in Lamaraland (1888) ; a WMerhuch der 
Suahdispraohe ( 1890 ) ; fUt den 

ersten Unterricht in der Stiiaf^Usptaohe (2d ed.,‘ 
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1891) ; Lieder und Gesohichten der Suaheli 
(1893). 

BTTT'TOIT (Fr. 'bouton, bud, button, knob; 
literally, something pushing out, from bouter, 
to push; cf. Eng. butt), A term applied to the 
well-known appendages to dress used either for 
fastening or for ornament; to a sort of oblong 
latch used by joiners and cabinetmakers for 
fastening the lids of boxes, doors of closets, etc. ; 
and, in technical language, to the mass of fused 
metal found at the bottom of a crucible or cupel 
after fusing or assaying. 

The use of buttons as an article of dress is a 
product of modern civilization, as savages em- 
ploy strings to fasten their clothing together. 
The Greeks and Romans also employed strings 
and girdles, the loose, flowing nature of their 
garments not requiring a more secure fastening. 
Buttons were first fastened to the clothing for 
dinamental purposes. The next step was’ the 
use of loops and buttons, the evolution of the 
buttonhole coming last of all. Buttons . were 
first employed in southern Europe in the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, and the manu- 
facture of buttons in England dates only from 
the reign of Elizabeth as a trade of any impor- 
tance. It has undergone several extraordinary 
changes, produced chiefly by the ever-varying 
fashions in dress; but also by some simple, 
though ingenious, inventions as well as by for- 
eign competition. In Great Britain Birming- 
ham has always been the principal seat of the 
button manufacture. What has been called the 
‘^Augustan age” of button making in that city 
included the latter portion of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nineteenth centuries, 
w’hen it was the fashion to wear coats “loaded 
with innumerable gilt buttons,” and when em- 
ployers on a moderate scale in this manufacture 
were making incomes of from £2000 to £3000 
a year, and their workmen from £2 to £4 per 
week. 

There are, in general, three kinds of buttons: 
those which are sewed to the garment through 
holes in the button itself; th^ose which have 
shanks of metal; those which have, in place of 
the metal shank, a tuft or layer of felt or other 
cloth. The last two kinds are usually made on 
the shell plan, there being two plates of metal 
with a filling of pasteboard or cloth between, 
each having the edges turned back, and the 
one securely pressed into the other by ma- 
chinery. The face of the button may be covered 
with cloth or may be of decorated metal. Tlie 
back has a hole or collet in the centre, through 
which the metal shank or cloth tuft is intro- 
duced. The shell button was invented by B. 
Sanders, a Dane, who in 1807 moved from 
Copenhagen to Birmingham and there began the 
manufacture of buttons. He used a metal 
shank, and his son introduced the cloth tuft in 
its place. A further modification of the button 
was made later, when in place of the tuft a thin 
layer of cloth was secured by a metal plate to 
the back of the button, which was to be sewed 
on by means of this loose layer of cloth. At the 
close of the nineteenth century the tendency of 
fashion was to abandon in a considerable degree 
the shell button and to return to the older form* 
with two, three, or four holes. Shanks, when 
used,' are often fastened directly to a solid but- 
ton, especially if it be of metal. 

j^ong the other materials which have had a 
great success in their day, it is found that but- 
tons made of hoof, under the name of “horn 


buttons,” introduced about the middle of the 
nineteenth century by E. Bassot of Paris, were 
for a good many years most extensively manu- 
factured at Birmingham and sent to all parts of 
the world. The hoofs are first boiled in large 
kettles and then cut into fragments. These 
are shaped into buttons, which are then placed 
under a hydraulic press to stamp various pat- 
terns on them. Another machine bores the 
holes, and still another polishes them. An 
average factory produces from 1500 to 2000 
gross per week. 

Vegetable ivory has long been a favorite ma- 
terial for the manufacture of buttons, because 
it is readily dyed and turned in the lathes. 
(See Attaxcea.) It is the fruit of a South 
American palm called the coroza nut, and re- 
sembles in appearance true ivory, though some- 
what softer. The nuts are first shelled by 
means of a rotary sheet-iron drum, provided on 
the interior with sharp, three-edged irons. The 
nuts are then cut into halves, out of which 
buttons are bored, or into blocks which are 
formed into buttons by a shaping machine. The 
dyeing process requires much skill and chemical 
knowledge, and each factory has its carefully 
guarded secrets. The buttons are dried in wire 
trays, where they are subjected to a certain de- 
gree of heat. They are then polished by means 
of a large, revolving, felt-lined barrel, by polish- 
ing stones, and by hand. In 1912 the thirteenth 
United States census reported that in 1909 
there were 16 establishments engaged exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of vegetable ivory 
buttons with an annual product valued at 
$3,573,115, while 9 establishments consumed 
some vegetable in connection with other ma- 
terials entering into a product valued at 
$949,969. 

Metal buttons are a numerous class and in- 
clude buttons for uniforms, trouser buttons, 
fancy buttons, which are gilt, stamped, chased, 
or enameled, and many cheap varieties in iron 
and other metals. Numerous kinds of compos- 
ite buttons are also partly composed of metal. 
Glass buttons form another interesting branch, 
as do also porcelain buttons. Vulcanite but- 
tons have been very extensively made in the 
United States. As to other materials, a Bir- 
mingham manufacturer once said it would be 
easy to write out a long list from which buttons 
have been made, but very difficult to name one 
from which they have not been made. In 
making metal buttons circular disks, called 
“blanks,” are first cut out of sheet brass or 
other metal by means of fly presses, usually 
worked by girls. The fly press consists of a 
vertical iron screw with a triple thread, to 
which screw is attached a horizontal arm, 
bending downward at the end to form a handle. 
A punch attached to the press rises and falls 
with the motion of this handle and rapidly outs 
out the blanks. When large quantities of one 
pattern are required, a self-feeding, self-acting 
machine is used, which cuts out the blanks in 
rows at one blow. After being annealed, the 
blanks are next made convex by a blow from a 
stamp. The shanks are formed of wire by a 
separate machine, which cuts off pieces and 
bends them into loops of a required form. When 
these are soldered on, the buttons are dressed 
on a lathe. They are then gilded and burnished; ‘ 
some, however, are only lacquered; and some, 
though gilded, are finished in a dead or frosted 
style. Livery and other buttons having a device 
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in strong relief are stamped by a die placed in 
a stamping press. See Dies. 

Buttons with boles, 'vyben of pearl shell, bone, 
wood, or ivory, are cut with a tubular saw,^ 
turned separately in a lathe, and drilled. When* 
of metal the blanks are punched, then stamped 
in dies to the required form; the holes are 
punched and finished smooth so as to round 
the sharp edges that would otherwise cut the 
thread. Glass buttons are usually made by 
taking a rod of glass of any color, softening 
the end by heat, and pressing it into a mold, 
each half of which is fixed to one limb of a 
pair of pincers. The shank is placed in a hole 
in the mold before the melted glass is inserted. 

The manufacture of pearl buttons was intro- 
duced into the United States aboht 1855. The 
raw material at first came from China and 
entered free of duty. In Bohemia and else- 
where such buttons are manufactured in fam- 
ilies and by the poorer classes often as a house 
industry in which all members of the family can 
engage, the smaller children sewing the buttons 
on cards. In Austria, France, and Germany the 
work has largely been done by convicts. The 
shells are brought from the Bed and Mediter- 
ranean seas, and there is said to be great danger 
that the beds will be exhausted, as it takes 
them 20 years to mature. 

In recent years machinery has been ^ intro- 
duced into the button-making factories of 
Japan, and with the abundant supply of shells 
found on the neighboring islands and imported 
from India and the Dutch East Indies the indus- 
try has become well developed. In 1907 there 
were exported from Japan 1,472,902 gross of 
pearl buttons valued, at $271,504, or more than 
double the amount in 1903; Germany, Great 
Britain, and France being the principal customers. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the manufacture of pearl buttons in 
the United States received a great impetus, 
owing to the discovery of fresh-water molliisks 
in tlie Mississippi River admirably adapted to 
this use. Of the 400 species of mussels found 
in the river, several varieties are suitable for 
button manufacture, but the best is the Quad- 
rula ebena, or “niggerhead,” which has a very- 
thick shell, a black or dark-brown outside skin, 
and a glistening white interior. The fishing is 
conducted throughout the year, even in tlic 
coldest weather, under' the ice, when shells are 
in best condition, being less brittle. On account 
of the shallowness of the river, fishing is ex- 
tremely easy, and is carried on so unceasingly, 
even during the spaAvning season, that unless 
measures are taken to regulate the matter, the 
banks will inevitably be exhausted. Another 
enemy to the life of the mollusks is the sewage 
pollution of the river. After the shells are 
purchased from the fishermen, they are soaked 
in barrels of fresh water from three to six days, 
to render them less brittle. They are next 
sawed into blanks with saws formed by steel 
strips bent into tubular form. A fine spray of 
water plays on the shell, to keep it cool and 
lessen the dust, which is very irritating to the 
respiratory organs. The back of the button is 
then ground, to remove the skin and even the 
surface, and the front is polished and the de- 
pression made by means of an emery wheel. 
The holes are then drilled, and the buttons are 
ready for sorting, carding, and packing. The 
manufacture of buttons in the Mississippi val- 
ley began at Muscatine, Iowa, in 1890. It is 


now the principal business along a section ^ of 
the river over 200 miles in length, extending 
from Fort Madison, Iowa, to Sabula, Iowa, , 

In 1905 there were manufactured in the 
United States 11,405,723 gross of fresh-water 
pearl buttons, valued at $3,359,107. The unit 
of measure in button manufacture is a line, or 
one-fortieth of an inch, and it is stated that — - 
in the United States at least — the cost of manu- 
facture varies pretty directly with the diameter 
or number of lines of the button. The whole 
subject of the pearl-button industry of the 
Mississippi valley was investigated in 1899 by 
the United States Fish Commission, from whose 
reports much information concerning the in- 
dustry can be obtained. 

Brass buttons were manufactured in Philadel- 
phia as early as 1750, and, soon after, the manu- 
facture of ‘hard- wood buttons was begun b7 
Benjamin Randolph in the same city. The firA 
button factory in Waterbury, Conn., which city 
became a centre of the American metahbuttpn 
industry, was established about 1800. The man- 
ufacture of covered buttons by machinery instead, 
of by hand was begun in 1827 by Samuel Willis- 
ton, of Easthampton, Mass. Horn buttons were 
made as early as 1812, the hoofs of cattle form-, 
ing the raw material. Vegetable-ivory buttons 
have been made in the United States since l$j59, 
and this branch now ranks third in the button 
industry. Various kinds of composition buttons 
have been made since the industry was started 
at Newark, N. J., in 18C2, where a button re- 
sembling vegetable ivory was produced from 
certain fossil and vegetable gums, combined 
with finely comminuted carbonate of lime, feld- 
spar, or mica. Composition buttons are now 
made of many materials, among thoiii the Irish 
potato, which, when combined with certain acids, 
becomes as hard as stone. Other materials are 
the casein from skim milk, blood, and brown 
seaweed. Prior to 1900, 348 patents for button- 
macliincs and 1355 for the making of buttons 
liad been issued by the Unittid States Patent 
Ollico. A unique branch of the button industry 
is the manufacture of campaign and society 
buttons, and of buttons on wliich photographs 
are reproduced or oniamcmtal designs for pur- 
poses of advertising or ornament. These are 
usually made from celluloid. 

The centres of the different brnnclio.s of tlio 
button industry in the United State's are as fol- 
lows: bone buttons, Pennsylvania,; brass but- 
tons, Connecticut, New York; cloth buttons, 
Massachusetts ; eoinposition buttons, Ptmiisyl- 
vania. New York; fresh-wator pearl-buttou 
blanks, Iowa, Illinois; fresh-water pearl but- 
tons, New York, Iowa, Pennsylvania; horn but- 
tons, Connecticut; ocean-i)earl buttons, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; paper buttons, 
New Hampshire; tin buttons. New Jersey; vog- 
etahlo-ivory buttons, New York, Massachusetts, 
Now Jersey. In 1850, according to the United 
States census of manufactures, 59 button- 
making establishments in the United Stat<is had 
an output valued at $904,359, wliilo in 1905 the 
275 establishments ^c^portod valued their pro- 
ductions at $13,133,709. At the latter year 
the capital invested in the industry amountt^d 
to $7,783,900. In the tliirteenth United States 
census (1910) the returns for manufactures 
published in 1012 gave for the button industry 
in the United States at the end of the year 
1909 a total of 444 establishments, affording 
employment to 18,004 persons. Those had a 
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capital of $15,640,000, and from raw material 
valued at $9,541,000 turned out a finislied prod- 
uct valued at $22,708,000, an increase of 104 
per cent over 1904. In 1913 the Value of but- 
tons exported from the United States was 
$849,282. The value of imported buttons de- 
clined from $2,176,046 in 1891 to $652,961 in 
1908, but later increased, amounting to 
$1,855,843 in 1913. 

In China a knob, or so-called button, is worn 
on the hat . as a sign of rank, there being nine 
ranks, each of them signified by the material of 
which^ the button is made. The highest rank 
is indicated by a ruby; second by a coral; third, 
3. sapphire; fourth, lapis lazuli; fifth, crystal; 
sixth, white stone; seventh, plain gold; eighth 
and ninth, differently marked gold. For a dis- 
cussion of European processes of button manu- 
facture, consult Lutter, Die Knopfabrikation 
(Vienna, 1907). 

^ BUT'TON, Sib Thomas (?-1634). An Eng- 
lish navigator, the successor of Henry Hudson 
in the search for a northwest passage. In 
1612-13 he was frozen in and wintered on the 
west coast of Hudson Bay. The next summer 
he explored that coast, returning to England in 
the autumn. His old age was imbittered by a 
series of disputes with the Admiralty. 

BUTTON QUAIL. A peculiar quail-like 
bird of the genus Turnicu, family Turnieidse, 
order Hemipodii (see Hemipode), found in the 
tropical and subtropical portions of the Old 
World. It is also called bustard quail, bush- 
quail, ortygan, and hemipode. About 25 species 
are known, one of which — ^the torillo of Spain 
(Turnix sy r-waftoa ) —occurs in southern Europe. 
Tliey are almost the smallest game birds known, 
and frequent wooded places, in small coveys, 
feeding on seeds, berries, and insects, and fre- 
quently visiting plantations. The females arb 
more brightly colored than the males' and take 
the active part in courtship, their extreme pug- 
nacity being taken advantage of in India in 
trappjing them by the he^p of a decoy, which they 
try t0= assail. 

BT^'TON’S COE'EBEHOUSE. A famous 
place of assemblage for wits in AdcUson’s time, 
situated in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
London. S ee C lub. 

BUTTONWOOD. See Plane. 

BUTTRESS (OF. houreterets, from touter, 
loter, to thrust). A pile of masonry built up 
against a wall to strengthen it against lateral 
pressure or thrust. When this pressure is ex- 
erted at separate points, as in the case of build- 
ings having roofs carried by trusses each of 
which exerts an outward thrust or pressure at 
its foot on each side wall, or of buildings with 
groined vaulting whose thrust is concentrated 
at isolated points (see Vaolt), a buttress at 
each of these points of pressure renders it un- 
necessary to construct the whole wall of the 
thickness required only at those points. Even 
when the pressure is continuous along the whole 
extent of the wall, as with a retaining wall, but- 
tresses at regular intervals, not too far apart, 
will supply the necessary strength. This is, 
indeed, the most common and familiar use of the 
buttress in modern work (Fig. 1). 

In certain forms and styles of architeetpre 
buttresses play an important part. They reached 
their highest development in the Gothic archi- 
tecture (q.v.) of western Europe in the Middle 
Ag^, as will presently be explained. In the 
pier-and-lintel architecture of Egypt and Greece 
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(see AlBCHitecttjse) they were not required, as 
that form of construction produces no lateral 
thrusts. In Aasyro-Chaldaean architecture vault- 
ing was used to some extent, but the walls were 



Pig. 1. BBTArNTNia wall buttbbssbs; sectional 
jpbbspectivb view. 


throughout of such enormous thickness that 
buttresses were unnecessary. It was the Romans 
who, with their keen engineering instinct, first 
developed the scientific use of buttressing, made 
necessary by their use of vaulting. They em- 
ployed both the barrel vault, which thrusts along 
the whole length of the structure, and the groined 
vault, which concentrates the thrusts at isolated 
points. It. was to resist these concentrated 
thrusts tliat they evolved the system of internal 
buttressing.' By this system the plan of the 
building is so devised that it provides, within 
the , exterior walls, great masses of masonry 
set transversely to the length of the building 
so to oppose mobt ^ectiyely the outward pres- 
sure or thrust of the^ vaulting. This is sjeen to 
perfection ip. tljib great h^ls of the thermse or 
baths and in thfe great vaulted Basilica of ISjlaxen- 



FlO. 2. IWTEBNAL BCTTBBSSING IN BASILICA OT MAXENTHTS, 
ROME (partial PLAN). 

tius (Fig. 2). In these, moreover, the buttress 
was carried up above the roof of the side cham- 
bers or aisles, between the great clearstory win- 
dows, forming extemed buttresses, the prototypes 
of the later Romanesque and Gothic systems of 
buttressing. Moreover, the engaged columns 
which adorned the exteriors of the Colosseum 
and similar arcuated buildings, served in a 
measure as external buttresses at the points of 
chief stress from the internal vaulting of the 
aisles and passages. 

The Byzantine architects employed internal 
buttressi^ chiefiy in their domed and vaulted 
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■buildings, but external buttresses were built be- 
tween the windows at the base of the dome, 
as at Hagia Sophia, and in this building the 



I'jG. 3. HXTERNAIi BtrTTRBSSINO ON THE SAINTE CHAPBLLE, 
PARIS (plan). 

great internal buttresses of the four main piers 
supporting the dome were carried up externally 
somewhat after the Roman fashion just described. 



Fig. 4. o. romanesqxte columnar wall bttttbesb. 

h. TYPICAL GOTHIC WALL BUTTRESS. 

With the development of Monastic or Ro- 
manesque architecture in western Europe after 


1000 A.D., vaulting in stone was increasingly 
used, especially at first in France, and the prob- 
lem of buttressing presented itself insistently 
for solution. So long as barrel vaults were used 
over the naves, light and lofty structures were 
impossible, as the piers between nave and aisles 



Fig. 5. early french gothic flying buttress. 

must be of great thickness to carry the heavy 
superstructure. The first step in advance came 
by the introduction of half-barrel vaults over 
the side aisles, by which the thrust of the 
nave vault was partly abutted and ])artly 
ti'ansmitted to the heavy external walls. Occa- 
sionally a clearstory was introduced, witli but- 
tresses between the windows, extending down the 
aisle vaulting. But the greatest advance was 




Fig. 6» ^iate gothic (flamboyant) FLYmo stiTTaBsa from 

ST. WULFRAND, ABBEVILLE. 

made when groined vaulting was introduced 
over the nave, and the resulting concentrated 
thrusts were abutted in part and transmitted in 
part by isolated half -arches, not to massive exter- 
nal walls but to separate buttresses built against 
the external walls — solid towers or piles of sfpne, 
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which in the later Gothic churches were carried 
up far above the side-aisle roofs and crowned 
with pinnacles ( Figs. 5 and 6 ) . This combination 
of the flying arch and buttress, commonly called 
the flying huttress, received its chief develop- 
ment in France between 1160 and 1300, and is 
the most conspicuously distinctive characteristic 
of Gothic architecture, both structurally and dee- 
oratively. The row of stately pinnacled but- 
tresses with their lightly springing half-arches 
give to such mediaeval churches as the cathedrals 
of Paris, Amiens, Eeims, and Cologne an ac- 
cented picturesqueness of silhouette not found in 
any other style. By their use the internal ma- 
sonry, reduced to the sole function of vertical 
support, could be made far lighter than formerly; 
walls became mere screens, having no function of 
support; the building was a skeleton frame- 
work of stone, with thin screen walls and vast 
traceried windows between the deep external 
buttresses. It is incorrect to say that the 
Gothic system was one of 'T>alanced” thrusts; 
the flying arches do not ‘fl)alance” the vault 
thrusts, but transmit them to the buttresses. 
In the ease of five-aisled churches the flying 
arches sometimes leaped the two side aisles in 
a single span; sometimes in two spans with an 
intermediate buttress over each of the interme- 
diate aisle piers. The first system is seen in 
the choir of Notre Dame, Paris; the second i.n 
those of Reims and Amiens. In many cases two 
half-arches were used over each aisle, one above 
the other, the better to stay the vault thrust, as 
at Reims. The later buttresses (fifteenth cen- 
tury) were often highly ornate with multiplied 
pinnacles, and tracery on the flying arches. 
Churches and chapels of a single aisle required, 
of course, no flying arches; the buttresses rise 
against the side walls up to and above the roof, 
as in the Sainte ChapeUe, Paris (Fig. 3), and 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, England. 
Such buttresses were used in England not only 
for vaulted buildings, but also for halls and 
chapels with heavy-trussed timber roofs, as West- 
minster Hall, London. The complete flying but- 
tress is less common in England than in France, 
the. English cathedrals being lower, their clear- 
stories less lofty than the French, and the abut- 
ment of the vaulting being often effected by 
concealed constructions under the side-aisle 
roofs. German builders followed French prece- 
dents in most oases. In Italy tie rods of 
iron across the naves generally rendered but- 
tresses unnecessary; those that exist (except 
at Milan) are usually of quite rudimentary de- 
sign (the Frari Church, Venice, San Francisco, 
Bologna). Except in modern Gothic work ex- 
ternal buttressing is seldom necessary in pres- 
ent-day buildings. Its chief occurrence is in 
armories, railway stations, and factories, where 
the thrust of huge roof trusses or the vibration 
of floors due to machinery compels the reen- 
forcement of the walls between the windows at 
regular intervals. 

BUT'TRICK, Wallace (1853- ). An 

American clergyman, bom at Potsdam, N. y. 
He graduated from the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, was ordained to the Baptist min&try 
in 1883, and thereafter held pastorates in New 
Haven, Conn. (1883-89), St. Paul, Minn. (1889- 
92), and Albany, N. Y. (1892-1902). In 1902 he 
became secretary of the General Education Board. 

BTTTTJBTQ. See Buton. 

BTTTTTBIjINOVKA, b06-tdbrae-n0f'k& (ori- 
ginally the estate of Count Buturlin), or Ps- 


TBovsKOYE. A village in the government of 
Voronezh, Russia, 35 miles southeast of Bobrov. 
It has a number of tanneries, flour mills, and 
brickyards. The place is notable because of its 
many wundmills. Pop., 1897, 23,400. 
BtTTYRELLITE. See Bog Butteb. 
BHTYR'IC ACID (Lat. hutyrum, butter; 
see Buttes), C^HgOa. One of the so-called fatty 
acids. It^ is an important constituent of but- 
ter, in which it exists in the form of a glyceride, 
i.e.,^ an ester of glycerin. The free acid has 
a disa^eeable odor similar to that of stale per- 
spiration, in which it is found in small quanti- 
ties. It is a thick liquid, somewhat lighter than 
water, and boiling at 163® C. It mixes with 
water in all proportions. It is usually prepared 
by a double process of fermentation. First, 
milk sugar is exposed to the action of the lactic 
ferment present in the air, which transforms 
the sugar into lactic acid. The lactic acid solu- 
tion thus obtained is then subjected to the ac- 
tion of another ferment, the hntyrio ferment, 
present in decaying cheese; and by this second 
process of fermentation the lactic acid is gradu- 
ally transformed into butyric acid, provided the 
solution is kept neutral by the addition of 
chalk. The butyric of lime thus obtained is 
decomposed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
the free butyric acid is separated by distillation. 
Butyric acid may also be prepared from butter 
by boiling (saponifying) with caustic potash. 
The acid called isobutyrio acid has the same 
molecular composition as butyric acid, though 
the two differ distinctly in their physical and 
chemical properties; thus isobutyric acid boils 
at 155® C. and, unlike butyric acid, has a 
limited solubility in water. The constitutional 
formula assigned to butyric acid is CHg.CHa.CHi. 
COOH; that assigned to isobutyric acid is (OBL)*, 
CH.COOH. 

BUTYRIC ESTEB^ or Pineapple Oil. An 
exceedingly fragrant oil obtained by distilling 
a mixture of butyric acid, alcohol, and sulphuric 
acid. The butryrie ester which passes over is 
generally mixed with alcohol and sold in com- 
merce as artificial pineapple oil. Its odor re- 
sembles that of pineapples. The substance is 
used in the manufacture of fruit candy and in 
perfumery. In its formation ordinary alcohol 
(CaHgOH) combines with butyric acid (CgHr 
COOH), according to the following chemical 
equation : 

CaHgOH + CaHrCOOH = C,'B,COOCA + H^O 

Butyric ester, or 

Ethyl butyrate. 

See Estebs. 

BITTZE B, S ee Buoee. 

BTJXTEHTTDE, buks'te-h5?i'de, Dietbich 
(1637-1707). A noted Gorman organist and 
composer, bom at Elsinore, Zealand, Denmark. 
Nothing is known regarding his musical train- 
ing. He must have achieved a considerable 
reputation by 1668, for in that year he was ap- 
pointed organist of the Marienkirche of Lilbeci, 
at that time one of the most important posts of 
the sort in Germany. There he exercised a 
owerful influence upon the musical history of 
is time. N6t only , was he distinguished as an 
organist, but he established the “Abendmusiketn,” 
famous throughout Germany even into the nine- 
teenth century. These were services, comprising 
organ music and concerted works for chorus 
and orchestra, given annually in the Marien- 
kirche, on the afternoons of the flve Sundays 
preceding Christmas. It, is recorded that to 
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hear these performances in 1705 Bach walked 
50 miles, from Arnstadt to Liibeck, where he 
prolonged his month of leave to three months. 
Buxtehude was surpassed in the choral by the 
Pachelbel (q.v.) school, but he was eminent as 
a pioneer in purely instrumental music, later 
carried to its full development by Bach. Many 
of his compositions have been lost. Fourteen 
ChorahBearheitungen have been edited by Dehn 
(Leipzig), and the organ works that are still ex- 
tant by Spitta (2 vols., Leipzig, 1876-78). Vari- 
ous separate pieces have appeared in Busby’s 
History of Music (London, 1819) ; Commer’s 
Musiea Sacra, vol. i (26 vols., Berlin, 1899 et 
seq.) ; Ritter’s Kunst des Orgelspiels (Leip- 
zig, 1877) ; and other works. Consult A. Pirro, 
Dietrich Buxtehude (Paris, 1913). 

BUX^TOW (AS. loc, Ger. Buche, Scotch, huchy 
Eng. leech -j- AS. tun, Eng. town), A market 
town and watering place in Derbyshire, England, 
36 miles northwest of Derby (Map: England, 
E 3). It lies from 1000 to 1150 feet above the 
sea, in a deep valley, surrounded by hills and 
moors, which have been tastefully planted, the 
only approach being by a narrow ravine. Bux- 
ton is famous for its calcareous springs, tepid 
(82“ F.) and cold (each discharging 60 gallons 
of water per minute), and its chalybeate springs. 
It is visited annually from June to October, by 
12,000 to 14,000 persons, the waters being taken 
for indigestion, gout, rheumatism, and nervous 
and cutaneous diseases. There is a small indus- 
try in ornaments made from alabaster and spar. 
Buxton is in direct railway communication with 
London, 160 miles distant. Near Buxton are 
Diamond Hill, famous for its crystals, and 
Poole’s Hole, a stalactitic cavern about 560 yards 
long. About 6 miles east of Buxton is Chee 
Tor, a perpendicular limestone rock 300 feet 
high. Pop., 1891, 7540; 1901, 10,181; 1911, 
10,024. The Romans had baths here. Mary 
Queen of Scots resided for some time at Buxton 
when in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Consult A. Black and C. Black, Guide to Button 
and the Peak Oountry (London, 1910). 

BUXTON, Jbdediah. See Caloulatoes, Rb- 

MABB3ABLB. 

BXTXTON, STbmrz ChAbIiBS (1863- ). 

An English statesman, educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, (jambridge. In 1886 he was elected mem- 
bOT of Parliament for Poplar. He was a member 
of the Conciliation Committee in the great dock 
strike of 1^889, and served also on the Royal 
Commission of Education and the Income Tax 
Committee. From 1892 to 1896 he was Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and in 1906-10 was 
Postmaster-General. While occupying the lat- 
ter oflSice, he succeeded in introducing penny 
postage to the United States and reduced postage 
on magazines sent to Canada. He was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade and Privy Coun- 
cilor in Mr. Asquith’s cabinet in 1910/ and in 
1914 became <3k>vemor-General of South Africa. 
A frequent and effective speaker on the govern- 
ment side .in the House of 1 Commons, he was 
largely responsible for the Copyright Act and the 
Insurance Act, both passed in 1911. He took -a 
prominent part also in the settlement of the 
railway strike of the same year. His writings 
include*: Handlook to Political Questions (1892) ; 
Political Mcmual; Finanoe and Politics: an His- 
tcric^l Study (1793-1886); Handlook to Death 
Duties; Mr, Gladstone as Oha/ncellor of the JSJop- 
chequer: A Study (1901) ; Fishmg a/nd Shooting 
(1902); The Fiscal Question (1904), 


BUXTON, SiE Thomas Fowell (1786-1846). 
An English philanthropist. He was born at 
Earl’s Colne, Essex, the eldest son of a wealthy 
family. At his graduation from Trinity College, 
Dublin, at 21 years of age, he was asked to 
represent the university in Parliament, but de- 
clined. He married a sister of the celebrated 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry in 1807, entered business as 
a brewer, and by his energy and great business 
ability ultimately accumulated a large fortune. 
He interested himself also in local charities 
and in educational and religious enterprises. 
In 1818 he entered Parliament as member for 
Weymouth, which he continued to represent for 
about 20 years, taking a leading part in all 
debates on such questions as the amelioration 
of criminal law and of prison discipline, the 
suppression of the suttee in India, and the eman- 
cipation of slaves. The latter, in particular, 
engrossed a large share of his activity for many 
years, and no one displayed more zeal and firm- 
ness in its advocacy. In 1837 he was rejected 
by his constituency and refused ever after to 
fltand for a borough. In 1840 he became a baro- 
net. For his life, consult Memoirs of Sir T, F. 
Buxton, Bart., ed. by his son, Charles Buxton 
(London, 1872), and Binney’s Sir T, F. Buxton: 
A Study for Young' Men (1846). 

BUXTOBE, b\iks^t6rf, Johann, the Eldeb 
(1564-1629)' A German Orientalist. He was 
born at Kamen, Westphalia, Dec. 25, 1664. 
His student years were spent at Marburg, Her- 
born, Heidelberg, Basel, Zurich, and Geneva, and 
after traveling through Germany and Switzer- 
land he settled at Basel, where he became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in 1691, at tbe instance of his 
teacher, Grynteus, and there died of the plague, 
Sept. 13, 1629. 

It was while studying at Herborn under Pisoa- 
tor that he imbibed his love for Hebrew, to the 
study of which and of Rabbinical literature he 
devoted his life. He associated much with 
learned Jews, and so great was his acquaint- 
anc,e w^th Jewish writings that he was fre- 
quently consulted by Jews on matters relating 
to ceremonial laws. His learning gained for him 
the title “Master of the’ Rabbitis,” His most 
important works are Syndgoga Judaica hoc est 
Schola Judeeorum (1604) ; his Billia Helraida 
BaJblinioa (1018-19) ; his Tiberias; sive Oom-* 
mentarms Massorethious (1620) ; his Lexicon 
Ghaldaicum, Talmudi&um; et Rallinicum (1639), 
a most comprehensive work, of which a now edi- 
tion was issued by Fischer (1860-74) ; and his 
Conoorda/hticB Billiorum Helraioorum (1632;’ 
new cd. by Biir, 1862-63). The two last-nath( 2 d 
works were, however, not completed by Bux- 
torf and were published after Iiis deatlx' in 
con^pletcd form by his son, Johann BuXtorf. 
Consult Kautseh, Johann Buxtorf der Aeltere 
(Tiibingen, 1880). 

BUXTOBE, Johann, the Younger (1599- 
1664). Son of the preceding, also an Orien- 
talist. He was born at Basel, Aug. 13, 1590. 
At the age of 12 he entered the University 
at Basel, and at 16 he received the diploma 
of Master of Arts from the hands of his father. 
After finishing his studies he proceeded to Hei- 
delberg and subsequently to Geneva. In 1623 
he was offered a ehair of logic at Lausanne, 
but declined, preferring to return to Basel, 
where, after holding various clerical ofllces, he 
was elected, in 1629, to succeed his father at 
the university. He remained in Basel, holding 
during his residence varioua chairs until hie 
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death on Aug. 16, 1664. He was married four 
times, his first three wives dying shortly after 
marriage. Of his children, all died young 
except two boys, one of whom, Johann Jacob, 
succeeded his father in the chair of Hebrew. 
Much of his life was spent in controversies re- 
garding disputed biblical and theological ques- 
tions, notably regarding the antiquity of the 
vowel system in Hebrew. His learning was 
very great, but his doctrinal attitude 1^ him 
to defend against Morin and Cappel a wholly 
indefensible position, and the scholarship of 
to-day, among Protestants as well as Catholics, 
maintains, with his opponents, that the vowel 
points were not introduced before the seventh 
century a.d. Besides his Leicicon Ghaldaioum et 
Syriacum, which appeared (Basel, 1622) with a 
preface by his father, he completed! and pub- 
lished from’ the manuscripts of his father the 
Lexicon Ghaldaioum, TaliTvudiciiTn^ et Babhinicum 
(Basel, 1639) and Gonoordantice BihUorum He- 
bra4corum (Basel, 1632). 

BTTXOTS. See Box. 

BITYS-BAIiliOT, bois'ba'15', Chbistoph ’Em- 
DBiK ‘Didericus (1817-90). A Dutch meteorol- 
ogist, born at Kloetinge, and educated at the 
University of Utrecht. He became professor of 
mathematics in the university (1847) and pro- 
fessor of experimental physics (1870), In 1854 
he was appointed director of the Royal Meteorp- 
logical Institute at Utrecht^ He was the first 
to make a practical application of a system of 
storm signals in Europe and invented the aero- 
chinoscope, used on the Dutch coast to com- 
municate to vessels at a distance the direction 
from which wind or storm is to be expected. 
He is, perhaps, best known for the Buys-Bailot 
Law, a statement exp^^ssing the connection df< 
wind directions with.* a given storm centre. He 
was active in endeavoring to obtain an interna- 
tional uniformity in meteotologic observations. 
His publications include Ghangements p&rio^ 
digues de la tempSrature ( 1847 ) , JEenige regelen 
7 ;Oor te wachten van weerverandermg m Heder- 
Idnd (18fi0), and 40 volumes of the Annual of 
the Meteorological Institute, 

BTJZAXJ, boS'zS-v, BUZE0, or BirSBO. The 
capital ;of the Department of Buz&u, in western 
Wallachia, RTimania, i on* the Buz&u River, and 
on the Rumanian-Buoharest Railway (Map: Bal- 
Peninstila, IP -2), .It is an* episcopal see, 
with a cathedral and , other public buildings. 
Buz4u has a considerable domestic trade in 
grain, hides and skins^ timber, and petroleum. 
Pop., 1899, ^1,561; wl90d^ 23>025; 1909, 23,726. 

BUZ/ETIZ, • A caricatuje of a . con- 

temporary sort of barristeiT jin- Pickene’d Pftjfc-'* 
wioh Papers., He’ is counsel for Mrsi. Bardell in 
her breach of promise suit i against Mr, Pick- 
wick. His firm lias taken up her case thinking 
that the latter will pay the costs; and when 
they lose their fees by the defendant’s choice of 
jail instead of blackmail, they very nearly land 
their own client in prison. Buzfuz is inimitable 
at showing dark intentions in the most innocent 
actions and speeches of Pickwick. 

BXTZTILITK, b(50'z(50-lo0k' (founded in 1766 
on the puzuluk River). A district town in the 
Government of Samara, Russia, 110 miles east- 
southeast of the city of Samara (Map: Russia, 
H 4). The chief industries include the casting 
of church bells and the preparation of sheep- 
skins. Pop., in 1897, 14,500- 

BXTZ^ZABiD (OF. buzart, Fr. buse, from LL. 
busio, Lat. buteo, a kind of falcon or hawk). 


A hawk of the genus Buteo, a widely distributed 
group of some 33 forms. They are of medium 
or rather large size, heavy-bodied, of strong but 
measured flight. They are not so spirited as 
the falcons (q.v.) and capture their prey more 
stealthily. They live very largely on the smaller 
mammals, such as field mice and squirrels and 
even insects, but they also capture birds and are 
occasional visitors to the poultry yard. The 
wings are rather long and pointed, exceeding the 
tail; feet robust, with tarsi partially feathered. 
The type of the genus is the common buzzard of 
Europe {Buteo buteo, or vulgaris), which meas- 
ures about 4 feet across the wings and is pre- 
vailingly brown, with a considerable mixture of 
black on the upper parts and of white or gray- 
ish white on the under. In America this species 
is replaced by Swainson’s buzzard {Buteo swain- 
soni), which is one of the commonest large hawks ' 
from the Mississippi westward to the Pacific. 
It occasionally strays eastward through the 
Northern States. In color it is only slightly 
different from the European species, but it is 
somewhat larger. Some 9 or 10 other buzzards 
occur in the United States, but only 2 or 3 
of them are widely distributed. The most com- 
mon of these is the red-tailed hawk (Buteo 
borealis), found over all North America. The 
tail of the adult bird is a rich rufous, tipped 
with white and with a narrow black band near 
the tip. The redtail is one of our largest 
hawks, measuring from 4%. to 6 feet across the 
wings. Though often called the '‘hen hawk,’^ 
it seldom attacks poultry and feeds largely on 
frogs and insects as well as mice and squirrels. 
The nest is a large affair of sticks built in a 
tree from 30 to 70 feet from the ground. The 
^B,, laid very early in the spring, are usually 
three or four in number, dull white, somewhat 
marked with brown. Closely allied to the redtail 
is the red-shouldered hawk (Buteo Uneatm), 
about the same size, bict easily recognizable by 
the rufous wing coverts, forming a bright patch 
at the bend of the wing. The red^shouldered hawk 
has about the same range as the redtail and is 
often confused with it under the names “hen 
hawk” and “chicken hawk,” but poultry is really^ 
a very insignificant part of its diet. Its breed- 
ing habits are similar to those of the redtail. 
The broad-winged hawk (Buteo laiisswius, ox 
platypterus) is much smaller than either of the 
preceding and is confined to the eastern part ofi 
the continent. It feeds very largely on insects. 

, The name is often extended to the genus of 
which the rough-legged hawk (Archiibuteo lago- 
pus) the T>est-kn6wn species. These buz- 
zards are easily recognized by the feathered 
tari^Us, the feiathers extending ^lekr to the toes 
in front* ( The roughleg is one of the tnosfc wide* 
ranging hawks known, being found in the Old 
World from Lapland to the Cape of Good Hope 
and in America as far south at least as Virginia. 
It is somewhat darker than the European and is 
ranked as a separate subspecies. (See Plate of 
Eagles and Hawks.) In the western part of 
North America is found a closely allied species, 
the “California squirrel hawk,” which is consid- 
ered “one of the largest, handsomest, and most 
distinctively marked hawks of North America.” 
Besides these various buzzards already men- 
tioned, about 20 other species are known, found 
in all parts of the world. In America the name 
“buzzard” is commonly given to the American 
vultures (q.v.), of whiem the common turkey 
buzzard is the most familiar example^ 
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BUZZARD EAGLE. See Eagle. 

BUZZARDS BAT. A bay on the south coast 
of Massachusetts, about 30 miles long by 5 to 
10 miles wide, sheltered from the ocean and 
partly separated from Vineyard Sound (q.v.) by 
the Elizabeth Islands (Map: Massachusetts, P 
4), which form a portion of the southern 
boundary. Buzzards Bay is a favorite summer 
resort. In the bay are the harbors of New 
Bedford, Wareham, Sippican, Nasketucket, and 
Mattapoisett. 

BY, John (1781-1836). A Canadian mili^ 
tary ei^ineer, the founder of Bytown, now Ot- 
tawa, Canada, and constructor of the Rideau 
Canal. He was born in England, was educated 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
came to Canada in 1802. During his nine 
years’ residence there he built the boat canal at 
the Cascades above Montreal, four martello 
towers outside the walls of Quebec, and a model 
of the latter city which was sent to Chatham, 
England. After nearly a year’s service in the 
Peninsular War (q.v.), he was for nine years in 
charge of English gunpowder mills in Kent and 
Essex. In 1826 he was sent to Canada to con- 
struct a military waterway, between the Great 
Lakes and the tidal waters of the St. Lawrence, 
which would be free from interference by the 
United States; the St. Lawrence route between 
Montreal and Kingston had been difficult and 
dangerous in the War of 1812. By’s work re- 
sulted in the Rideau Canal, completed and opened 
in 1832. (See Rideau.) The tiny settlement 
at the mouth of the canal, consisting of houses 
and barracks built by By for himself and his 
men, was named Bytown; in 1858 this place, 
under the name Ottawa (q.v.), became the 
capital of the Province of Canada. By left for 
England in 1832, owing to complaints against 
him on the ground of undue expenditure in the 
construction of the canal. lie appeared before 
a parliamentary committee which acquitted him 
of extravagance, hut stultified its report by 
including therein an expression of regret at the 
cost of the canal. By, whom subsequent re- 
search has completely exonerated, was deeply 
disappointed and wounded by the report, and 
died after four years of broken hopes and 
health. 

BY-BID'DING. A fictitious bidding at an 
auction sale on behalf of the vendor, at his 
request or with his connivance, for the purpose 
of enhancing the price and without the intent 
of buying. Another name for this practice is 
“puffing.” In England, secret by -bidding or puff- 
ing by a single bidder will vitiate a sale at an 
auction advertised as being without reserve. 
Such appears to be the rule generally prevailing 
in the United States^ When the auction is not 
announced to be without reserve, there is con- 
siderable authority both in England and in the 
United States for the view that a single puffer 
will not invalidate the sale, if he is employed to 
prevent a sacrifice of tlie property at too low 
a price and does not run the price up unduly. 
The safe and honorable course for an owner, 
however, who wishes to save his property from 
sacrifice at auction is to give notice that he 
reserves the right of bidding or of withdrawing 
the property if s^itisfactory bids are not made. 
An agreement by the vendor to pay the puffer 
for his services is unenforceable whenever the 
services are illegal. See Auction; CoNTBAcr. 

BYBLOS, bib'lds (Gk- Bi^jSXos). An ancient 
city of Phoenicia, more properly Gyblos, now 


called Jebeil, situated at the base of the Lebanon, 
about half-way between Tripoli and Beirut. It 
is frequently mentioned in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions under the form GBL and appears in cu- 
neiform documents as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c. as Gubli, in later inscriptions also as 
Gubal. From the Amarna tablets it is evident 
that it was a place of considerable importance 
already at a remote period, and was prominently 
involved in the western campaigns of Tiglath- 
pileser IV (745-728) and Shalmaneser V (728- 
722). How the change from initial G to B 
was brought about is not known, hut among 
Greek writers (e.g., Strabo) it is invariably 
known as Byblos. Byblos was the seat of wor- 
ship of Adonis, of Tammuz, and of Astarto un- 
der the name of Baalat-Gublu ( lady of Gublu or 
Byblos). The town is called Gebal in the Bible; 
Ezek. xxvii. 9 mentions the maritime pursuits 
of the inhabitants. The remains of the town, 
are rich in ruins, dating from Roman times and 
the period of the Crusades. It was the birth- 
placeof Philo Byblius. 

BYELIErSKT, V. G. See Belinsky. 

BYELOSTOK, bya'16-st6k'. See Bialystok. 

BYERLAND. See Beijekland. 

BYGEiRLY, William Elwood (1849- ). 

An American mathematician. He was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in 1871 graduated at Har- 
VQ.rd. He was assistant professor at Cornell 
(1873-76) and since then has been at Harvard, 
first as assistant professor, and then, after 1881, 
as full professor of mathematics. He retired 
from active service in 1913. He published: 
Elements of Differential Calculus (1879) ; ElC’- 
ments of Integral Calculus (1881); An Ele^ 
mentary Treatise on Fourier* s Series and Spheri- 
cal, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal Harmonics; 
Problems in Differential Calculus (1895) ; Ea/r- 
monic Functions (1906). 

BYEBLT TURK, The. The sire of the 
Herod race-horse stock, ridden in the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1689, by one Captain Byerly and named 
after him. He was one of the triad from which 
all English thoroughbreds mentioned in the stud- 
book arc traced. See Godolhhin Barb. 

BYERS, Sir John William. An English 
gynecologist, born in Shanghai, China. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Belfast, at Dublin, 
at London, and at the Queen’s University of 
Ireland. B^inning practice in 1879 in the 
Children’s Hospital, ^Ifast, in 1882 he or- 
ganized the department for diseases of women at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. Later he became 
professor of midwifery and of diseases of women 
and children in the Queen’s University of Bel- 
fast. His publications include Address on 05- 
sietrio Medicine (1909) and The Evolution of 
Ohstetrio Medicine (1912). 

BYES^ILLE. A village in Guernsey Go., 
Ohio, 95 miles east of Columbus, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (Map: Ohio, G 6), It has a 
glass factory, a tile and brick plant, and a gas- 
engine factory. The mining of the large deposits 
of bituminous coal in the vicinity is the chief 
industry. Pop., 1800, 789; 1900, 1267; 1910, 
3156. 

BY'EORD, WIIXIAM Heath (1817-90). An 
American physician. Ho was born in Baton, 
Ohio, graduated at the Ohio Medical College in 
1844, and became professor of anatomy in the 
Evansville (Ind.) Medical College in 1850. In 
1857 he was appointed professor of obs^trics 
and diseases of women and children in the Rush 
Medical College (Chicago), where he became 
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professor of gynecology in 1880. He was presi- 
dent and professor of clinical surgery in the 
Women’s Hospital Medical College from its or- 
ganization in 1862 until 1880, was twice president 
of the American Medical Association, and was 
president of the American Gynecological Society. 
Among his works are: Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery Applied to Diseases and Accidents Pe- 
culiar to Women ( 1865, 4th ed., 1888 ) ; Philos- 
ophy of Domestic Life (1868); A Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Obstetrics (1870; 
2d. ed., 1873). 

BY^HGTON, Ezea Hott (1828-1901). An 
American Congregational scholar. He was bom 
at Hinesburgh, Vt., Sept. 3, 1828; graduated at 
the University of Vermont, 1852, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1857 ; was pastor in vari- 
ous places. He wrote The Puritan in England 
and New England (Boston, 1896; 4th ed., 1900) ; 
The Puritan as Colonist and Beform&r (1899) ; 
also the histories of the Congregational churches 
at Hinesburgh, Windsor, and New Haven, Vt.; 
a memorial of Rev. E, Cutler, D.D., and a volume 
of sermons. The Christ of Nesterday^ To-Day^ 
and Forever (1897). He died at Newton, Mass., 
May 16, 1901. 

BY-LAW (probably on the analogy of by- 
path, by-way, corrupted from byrlaw; see Byr- 
LAW) . As the term itself indicates, it was first 
applied to the local rules or laws of a township, 
manor, or vill, but, as used at present, the term 
includes all rules or regulations made by pub- 
lic or private corporations, or even by unincorpo- 
rated societies, for their own management or for 
the government of their members. The power to 
make and to change its by-laws belongs to every 
corporation, even without an express grant of 
authority. When the power is conferred by 
charter or by a general statute upon particular 
persons, such as a board of directors, it can be 
validly exercised only by such persons. In the 
absence of any limitation, however, the power 
belongs to the members at large. A by-law which 
is repugnant to a constitutional provision or 
to a settled rule, of law, or which is unreason- 
able, is invalid. A valid by-law of a municipal 
corporation (or ordinance, as it is usually called 
in this country) is a true law, for it has the 
authority of the state behind it. By-laws of 
private corporations or of unincorporated socie- 
ties are rather agreements binding on the mem- 
bers than laws in the true sense of that term. 
See CoEPOBATioi^r, and consult the authorities re- 
ferred to under that article; also Boisot, By- 
Laws of Private Corporations (2d ed., St. Paid, 
1902) ; Pollock and Maitland, History of Eng- 
lish Law (2d ed., Boston, 1899). 

BYLES, bllz, Mathbb (1706-88). A New 
England clergyman and poet, distinguished for 
wit and repartee. He ^as bom in Boston, 
March 26, 1706, graduated at Harvard in 1725, 
and after being ordained to the ministry, re- 
ceived charge, Dec. 20, 1733, of the Hollis Street 
Congregational Church, Boston. He was dis- 
tinguished as a pulpit orator, and his published 
sermons show a considerable command of lan- 
guage. He corresponded with Pope and Swift 
and wrote a Poem on the Death of George 1 
(1727) ; a Poetical Epistle to Governor Belcher 
on the Death of his Lady 0736) ; and Miscel- 
laneous Poems (1744), which were lauded by 
his contemporaries to an extent that now seems 
ludicrous. Byles was a consistent Tory and in 
1776 left his parish on that account. In 1777 he 
was denounced as an enemy of his country, tried, 


and condemned to imprisonment and banishment, 
but he was suffered to remain in his own house, 
“guarded, regarded, and disregarded,” as he 
said, and lived in Boston till his death (July 6, 
1788), bequeathing his Royalist sympathies to 
his daughters. His son, Mather (1736-1814), 
also a clergyman, became an Episcopalian in 
1768, and on the founding of St. John, New 
Brunswick, by the Tories, wbo had been ex- 
pelled from Boston, became their rector till his 
death (1814). 

BYLINA, bl-lg'na (Russ., the past, from 
byti, Skt. bhil, to be, as it is historical in char- 
acter). The epic songs of Russia, covering a 
period from mythological to comparatively mod- 
em times. Their heroes, bogatyri (paladins), 
are either mythical personages, personifications 
of the forces of nature, or historical characters. 
The former, the so-called “elder paladins,” oc- 
cupy a small part of the epic songs, the bulk of 
them dealing with the latter, or “younger pala- 
dins.” In the cycle of “younger paladins,” aside 
from the minor portion dealing with the later 
Moscow period, two main earlier subdivisions are 
distinguished; one clustering around the south- 
ern capital, Kiev, and its Prince Vladimir, the 
other around the free city of Novgorod. The 
central figure in the Kiev period is Ilya Muro- 
mets (q.v.). The bylinas have been collected 
from bards in the northern part of Russia and 
in Siberia, particularly in the governments of 
Olonetz, Arkhangelsk, and Tomsk. Consult : 
Rambaud, La Russie Spique (Paris, 1876) ; Wes- 
selofsky, “Beitrilge zur Brkiarung des russischen 
Heldenepos,” Arohiv fur slavisohe Philologie, 
voL iii (Berlin, 1879) ; Epic Songs of Russia, 
translated by Isabel Hapgood (New York, 
1886). 

BYLLYNGE, bil'ling, Edwabd (?-1687). 
An English Colonial proprietor. With John 
Eenwicke, he purchased in New Jersey an ex- 
tensive tract of land, including that part of 
the province north of an imaginary line drawn 
from Burlington to Barnett. A quarrel regard- 
ing the division of the land having somehow 
arisen between these Quaker associates, William 
Penn, as arbiter, adjudged nine-tenths of the 
total property to be Byllynge’sr Byllynge, how- 
ever, soon made an assignment in favor of his 
creditors, and his holding, long styled the “Byl- 
lynge tenths,” was disposed of to two organiza- 
tions of the Society of Friends. In 1077 he was 
elected Governor of West Jersey Province, which 
he ruled through deputies and never visited in 
person. He was always out of harmony with his 
people, and his removal from office was being 
sought at the time of his death. Consult Tan- 
ner, The Province of New Jersey, 1664^-1738 
(New York, 1908) ; Myers, Narratives of Early 
Pennsylvania, IVest New Jersey, and Delaware, 
1630-1707 (New York, 1912). 

BYLNEY. See Bilney. 

BYNG, bing, George Viscount Toreington 
(1663-1733). A British admiral, bom at 
Wrotham, Kent, Jan. 27, 1663. He entered 
the navy at the age of 15, and was rapidly pro- 
moted both in that arm and the army, in which 
he also held a commission until 1690. In 1688 
he gained the favor of the Prince of Orange by 
activity and zeal in his cause and received the 
rank of captain. In 1703 he was made rear ad- 
miral of the red. The attack on Gibraltar was 
confined to his command, and for gallant con- 
duct at Malaga he was knighted by Queen 
Anne. In 1706 he was elected to Parliament 
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and represented Plymouth until 1721. In 1708 
he became admiral of the blue, and commanded 
a squadron fitted out to oppose the Pretender’s 
intended invasion of Scotland from France. He 
pursued the French fleet to the Firth of Forth, 
took one ship, and forced the fleet back to Dun- 
kirk, on -which occasion he was presented with 
the freedom of Edinburgh. On the breaking out 
of the Rebellion of 1715 he was appointed com- 
mander of a squadron in the Downs and for im- 
portant services against the French was created 
a baronet. In 1718 he commanded the English 
fleet sent to Sicily for the protection of the neu- 
trality of Italy and gained a striking victory 
over the Spanish fleet ofl Messina. Soon after he 
was appointed treasurer of the navy and rear 
admiral of Great Britain. In January, 1721, 
he became a Privy Councilor and in September 
following was created Baron Southill and Vis- 
count Torrington. On the revival of the Order 
of the Bath, in 1725, he was installed one of 
the* knights, and on the accession of George 11 
was nominated First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
held this office till his death, Jan. 17, 1733. 

BYNG, John (1704^-67). A brave but ill- 
fated British admiral, fourth son of Admiral 
George Byng, Viscount Torrington. He entereid 
the navy early, in 1727 became captain, and by 
1748 attained the rank of admiral of the red. 
In 1766 he was promoted admiral of the blue, 
and appointed to command a hastily equipped 
squadron of 10 ships, sent to the relief of 
Minorca, at that time blockaded by a French 
fleet under La Galiasbnniftre. On the 20th of 
May Byng gave the signal to engage, which was 
obeyed by Rear Admiral West, but Byng, 
through ill manosuvring, failed to support him, 
and the French, acting on the defensive, re- 
mained victors. Byng did hot consider him- 
self justified in mslcing other efforts and left 
Minorca to its fate. The dissatisfaction in Eng- 
land, when the news arrived, was taken advan- 
tage of by the ministry to divert public odium 
from their inefficient measures. Byng was tried 
1^ court-martial and Condemned to death, for a 
breach of the Twelfth Article of War, but recom- 
mended t6 mercy. He was shot on board the 
Momrohi at Portsmouth, March 14, 1767, meet- 
ing his fate with firmness and resignation. A 
warm and somewhat indecisive historical con- 
troversy has arisen as to his actual guilt. 

BYNEEBSHOEE, bin^grs-h55k, CoBiraLius 
VAN (1673-1743);^ A Dutch j,ttrist, born at Mid- 
dleburg, in Zealand, May 29, 16^73; He studied* 
at the University of Franekef; ttkik the d^gret^* 
of doctor in 1604, aiid immediately after com- 
menced to practice as an advocate at The Hague. 
In 1703 he was elected by the States-General a 
member of the Supreme Council of Holland, Zea- 
land, and West Friesland and, in the exercise of 
his functions, soon had occasion to observe how 
defective was the common law of the country. 
With a view to remedy this, he .published various 
works on the Roman, or civil law, the most im- 
portant of which; was. the Jwria' 

Romani, In 1724 he was elevated to the dignity 
of president of the Supreme Council.' His works 
on international law acquired wide celebrity; < 
The most famous are De Domimo Matik (1763) < 
and QuwHtiones Juris Publioi (1737). In ad- 
dition to these, he made a digest, imder the 
title of Corpus Juris Sollcmdici et Zelandioif 
of all the laws of his oWn country^ A complete 
edition of his works was published at Geneva 
in 1761. 


BYR, bur, Robeet. See Bates, Kael Robeet 
Emmerich. 

BYRD, WnxiAM. See Birde. 

BYRD, bgrd, William (1674-1744). An 
American author, son of Col. William Byrd, a 
Colonial official. He was born at Westover, Va., 
educated in England for the law and, on his re- 
turn to his Colonial estates, became a man of 
great^ influence in the Colony. He was a member 
of the King’s Council for 37 years and finally its 
president. He lived in lordly state at his plan- 
tation, Westover, and gathered the most valu- 
able library in the Colony, numbering about 4000 
volumes. He was the founder of Richmond 
(1733), also one of the commissioners on the 
North Carolina boundary, and did much to en- 
courage immigration. He was a patron of art 
and science, and a fellow of the Iloyal Society 
of Great Britain. Byrd is best remembered 
as the author of the Westover Manuscripts^ pub- 
lished in 1841 under three titles, The History of 
the Dividing Line, A Journey to the Land of 
Eden, and A Progress to the Mines, all re- 
markable for their style, wit, keen observation, 
and intrinsic interest. The best edition of these 
is that of J. S. Bassett (1901). Byrd’s interest- 
ing letters have been published in The Virginia 
Magazine of, History and Biography <1902). 
Consult Trent, English Culture in Virginia 
(1889) ; A History of American Literature 
(Nuw York, 1903). 

BYRGIXJS, bSj/ji-iis, Justus, or Joost BtJBGi 
(1552-1632). A Swiss mathematician and in- 
ventor of various astronomical instruments. He 
was born at Lichtensteig, Canton of St. Gall. 
He was for many years employed as a mechani- 
cian in the service of Wilhelm IV, Landgrave 
of Hesse, and in 1603 entered that of the Em- 
peror Rudolph II. Among his inventions may 
be noticed the proportional compasses. He also 
found a method of resolving spherical triangles 
and is said to have hit upon the idea of loga- 
rithms. Consult Gieswald, Justus Byrg als 
MathematiJeer (Dantzig, 1850). 

BYREAW, bSr'lg (Icel. hyr, AS. hy, Eng. 
settlement + log, Eng. law). In early Eng- 
lish and Scottish history, the local custom or 
law of a township, village, or rural district. 
This law appears to have been administered by 
popular local tribunals, having no connection 
with the regular courts of the kingdom, and to 
have been' concerned, for the most part, with dis- 
putes as to boundaries, trespass of cattle, etc. 
It. prevailed extensively in England, especially ' 
in Kent, as late as the thirteenth century, but 
has how almost everywhere yielded to the com^ 
mon law and the regular tribunals. 

BYRNE, b§ni, Thomas Sebastian (1841- 

' ) . Adl American Roman Catholic divine, 
bom in Hamilton, Ohio. He received hia edu- 
cation at the public schools, the Breparatory 
Seminary of St, Thomas, Bardstown, fey.j; and 
Stw Mary’s College of the West, where he gtadtt- 
ated in 1865. After a supplementary course at 
the American College, Rome, ho was ordained 
priest in Cincinnati ( 1869 ) and became instruc- 
tor at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary. He was 
subsequently placed in charge of the Cincinnati 
Oathe^al, and upon the^ of St. MsXyki 

Seminary ho became rector of that institution. 
In 1894 he was appointed Bishop of Nashville. 
In collaboration with the Rev, Dr. Pabisch, ho 
translated Dr. Alzog’s Ch/uroh History (3 vols., 
1874-78). His other publications include Ma/n 
from a Cdtholio Point of View, which was road 
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in 1903 at the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago. 

BYRITES, Thomas (1842-1910). An Amer- 
ican detective, born in New York City. He 
served in the Civil War with the Ellsworth 
Zouaves until 1863, when he joined the New 
York police force. Rising rapidly because of 
his remarkable detective ability, he became su- 
perintendent in 1892 and chief of police in 1895. 
During his period of command the famous ‘‘dead 
line” (Pulton Street), south of which criminals 
were prohibited from going, was established. Al- 
though he brought the police to a high state 
of efficiency, the investigations of the Lexow 
Committee "revealed great corruption among tiie 
high officials of the system, not involving Byrnes, 
however. For much of the 32 years that he 
was in the service of the police department, he 
was probably the most widely known detective 
of his day. A book which he wrote giving 
the biographies of the best-known criminals 
of the world remains the standard work of its 
kind. 

BYBNTE, bSr'ni (AS. hyrne, corselet, OHGr. 
hrunna, Olcel, Irynja, breastplate; cf. Olr. 
hruinnet breast) . A shirt of mail. In the time 
of the Carolingians it reached only to the hips, 
but in idle tenth century it extended to the 
knees. The sleeves were made wide and short, 
affording no protection to the forearm. 

BY'BON, Anne Isabella Milbankb (1792- 
18C0). The wife of Lord Byron and the only 
child of Sir Ralph Milbanke. She was bom May 
17, 1792; married Lord Byron Jan. 2, 1815, 
and separated from him in February of the next 
year. On the death of Lord (properly Baron) 
Scarsdale, she became Baroness Wentworth and 
for sever^ years before her death employed her 
large income , in , works of charity. Sh^ died 
Jday 16, I860* One child was borne by W , tpt 
Byron, ‘^Ada, sole daughter of my honse and 
heart,” who married WHliam, Lord King, after- 
ward Earl of Lovelace. Consult Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Lady Byron Vindicated (Boston, 1869). 
See Bykon, George Gordon. 

BYRON, George Gordon, sixth Lord (1788r 
1824). One of the greatest of English poets. He 
was born in .London, Jan. 22, 1788, and was 
the only son of Capt. John Byron, of the Guard?, 
and Catherine Gordon of Gight, a Scottish 
heiress. Captain Byron and his wife did not 
live happily. The husband was a profligate, and 
the wife’s fortune was soon squandered at the 
gaming table. Separated from her/^nsbeuad, 
she retired, on an income of £16(J a year, to 
Aberdeen with her lame boy, whom in her, capri- 
ciousness she treated with alternate violence and 
affection. In his eleventh year Byron succeeded 
his grandimcle, William, Lord Byron, and 
mother and son immediately left the north for 
Newstead Abbey, the ancient seat of the family, 
a few miles distant from Nottingham, in the 
romantic district of Sherwood Forest. On suc- 
ceeding to the title, Byron was sent to Dulwich 
College, and tliereafter to Harrow (1801) . The 
most remarkable thing about his early years was 
his extraordinary attachments. In his ninth 
year, in Aberdeenshire, he fell in love with Mary 
Duff. His cousin, Margaret Parker, who died 
early, was his next idol. His strongest passion, 
however; was for Mary Chaworth, whom he first 
met when on a visit to Newstead in 1803. Miss 
Chaworth’s father had been killed in a duel by 
Lord Byron, the granduncle of the poet, and 
marriage would have healed the family f eUd and 


joined rich estates. But it was not to be. Miss 
Chaworth was Byron’s senior by two years and 
evidently felt little flattered by the worship of 
the lame Harrow boy. Next year came the 
parting interview described in The Bream, In 
1805 Byron entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The next year he had a Newark bookseller print 
for him a volume of his verse, the entire impres- 
sion of which he was induced to destroy. With 
additions and omissions, the volume was repub- 
lished in 1807. Later in the same year Byron 
made his first real appearance before the pub- 
lic in Hours of Idleness. The poems contained 
in this volume were’ not absolutely without 
merit; but they might have been written by any 
well-educated boy who, in addition to ordinary 
cleverness, possessed the slightest touch of 
poetic sensibility. The volume^ was fiercely 
assailed by Brougham in the Edinburgh Remew, 
and his sarcasms stung Byron into becoming a 
poet. Byron attributed the attack to Jeffrey. 
The satire English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
was written in reply to the article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and the town was taken by a play 
of wit and mastery of versification unequaled 
since the days of. Pope. Byron now withdrew 
from England, visiting Portugal, Spain, Turkey, 
and Greece. On his return he published the first 
two cantos of Childe Harold (1812) with im- 
mense success, and was at once enrolled among 
the great poets of his country. During the next 
two years he produced The Giaour, The Bride of 
Abydos, The Corsair, and Lara. \\^ile these 
brilliant pieces were flowing from his pen, he 
was indulging in all the revelries and excesses 
of London society. What was noblest in the 
man revolted at this mode of life, and in an 
^ort to escape- from it he married, in 1815, 
Miss Milbanke, daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke. 
This union was unfortunate. It lasted only 
a year, and. during the brief period money em- 
barrassm^ts; recriminations, and all the miser- 
ies incidental to an ill-assorted marriage were 
of fr^uent occurrence;' After the birth Of her 
child, Ada, Lady Byron retired to her father’s 
house and' i refused to return. Byron became 
the theme of all imcharitable tongues. The 
most popular poet, he was for a space the 
most unpopular individual in the country. In 
one of his letters, written from Italy some 
years later, referring to the slanders current 
at the time, he said: ‘‘I was accused of every 
monstrous vice of public rumor and private 
rancor. My flame, which has been a knightly 
or* ai noble one since my fathers helped to 
conquer the l^n^dom for William the Norman, 
was tainted. 1 felt that. if what was whispered 
and muttered and murmured was true, I was 
unfit for England; if false, England was unfit 
for me. I wHhdrew.” The separation from his 
wife and the departure from England in 1816, 
never to return, mark a stage in the development 
of Byron’s genius. A new element of power 
now entered into his Verse. 

Misery and indignation stimulated him to re- 
markable activity. Six months’ stay at Geneva 
produced the third canto of Childe Harold and 
The Prisoner of Chnilon. Manfred and The 
Lament of Tasko were written in 1817. The next 
year he was at Venice and finished Childe Har- 
old there; and,' in the ^y and witty Beppo, 
zfiade an' experiment in the new field which he 
was afterward to work so successfully. During 
the next three years he produced the first five 
cantos of Don Juan, and a number of dramas of 
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various merit, Cain and Wef'ner representing 
opposite poles. In 1821 he removed to Pisa 
and worked there at Don Juan, which, with the 
exception of The Vision of Judgment, occupied 
his pen almost up to the close of his life. In 
1822 Byron, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt started 
a journal called The Liberal. After the tragic 
death of Shelley in the summer of this year 
Byron and Himt quarreled, and the journal 
came to a quick close. Morally, Byron’s Italian 
life was licentious, and his genius was tainted 
by his indulgences. The least censurable of all his 
moral lapses was his Uaison with the Countess 
Guiccioli. Near the close of his career he was 
visited by a new inspiration; the sun so long 
obscured shone out gloriously at its setting. 
In the summer of 1823 he sailed for Cephalonia 
to aid the Greeks in their struggle for independ- 
ence. From Cephalonia he went to Missolonghi 
at the beginning of January, 1824. There he 
found nothing but confusion and contending 
chiefs, but in three months he succeeded in evok- 
ing some kind of order out of the chaos. His 
health, however, began to fail. He died from 
exposure and fever, April 19, 1824. His body 
was conveyed to England, and, on the refusal of 
the dean to permit burial in Westminster 
Abbey, it was interred in the family vault in 
the village church of Hueknall, near Newstead 
Abbey. 

Lord Byron is a remarkable instance of the 
fluctuations of literary fashion. Elevated to 
the highest pinnacle of fame by his contem- 
poraries, he was unduly decried after his death, 
when the romance which he had thrown around 
himself and his writings began to wear away; 
and it is only during the last 20 or 30 years 
that the proper place has been found for him 
in the public estimation. The resources of his 
intellect were amazing. He gained his first 
reputation as a depicter of the gloomy and 
stormful passions. After he wrote Beppo, he 
was surprised to find that he was a humorist; 
when he reached Greece, he discovered an ability 
for military organization. When all the school- 
girls of England fancied their idol with a scowl- 
ing brow and a curled lip, he was laughing in 
Italy and declaring himself to be the most im- 
romantic being in the world. And he was right. 
Take away all his Oriental wrappings and you 
discover an honest Englishman, who, above all 
things, hates cant and humbug. In Don Juan, 
which is his masterpiece, and in his letters, 
there is a wonderful fimd of wit, sarcasm,, humor, 
and knowledge of man. Few men had a clearer 
eye for fact and reality. His eloquence, pathos, 
and despair, as in Manfred and Childe Harold, 
were only phases of his mind. Towards the close 
of his life he was working towards his real 
strength, and that lay in wit and the direct 
representation of human life. 

Murray, Byron’s original publisher, issued 
several editions of the complete works. Consult 
Henley, Works of Lord Byron (London, 1897- 
). The latest edition is that by Coleridge 
and Prothero (London, 1898-1901). The best 
(English) estimate of Byron is to be found in 
Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism (2d series, 
London, 1888 ) ; but consult G. Brandes, Mam 
Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, 
from the Danish (Eng. trans., New York, 
1905) ; and a Russian estimate published in 
French, Byron et le romantisme francaise, by 
Vengesova (8t. Petersburg, 1906). The main 
source of informyation as to his life is Moore, 
Letters and Journals of Byron, with Notices of 


his Life (London, 1830; new ed., 1874). Con- 
sult also: Macaulay, Moored s Life of Lord Byron 
(London, 1831) ; Elze, Lord Byron (Eng. trans., 
ib., 1872) ; Jeaffreson, The Real Lord Byron 
(ib., 1883); Nichol, Life, in '^English Men of 
Letters Series” (London, 1880) ; Countess Guic- 
cioli, Lord Byron juge par les t^moins de sa 
vie (Paris, 1868); Eng. trans. by Jerningham 
as My Recollections of Lord Byron and Those 
of Eye^uiitnesses of his Life (Philadelphia, 
1869) ; Lady Blessington, Conversations with 
Lord Byron (London, 1834) ; Trelawny, Recol- 
lections of Shelley and Byron (Boston, 1858) ; 
Hunt, Lord Byron and his Contemporaries (Lon- 
don, 1828). A very excellent account of Byron 
in the light of recent research is that of Ethel 
Mayne, Byron (2 vols.. New York, 1912). See 
Romanticism. 

BYRON, Hjenby Ja3UES (1834-84). An Eng- 
lish playwright and actor, born in Manchester. 
He studied medicine and then law, but soon 
became an actor and a playwright, and will be 
remembered as the author of a number of suc- 
cessful plays, the earliest of which was Fra 
Diavolo (1858), Our Boys (1878) had a long 
run, but CyriVs Success (1868) is generally re- 
garded as the best of his plays. Among his 
other works are: Babes in the Wood (1859), 
War to the Knife (1865), A Hundred Thousand 
Pounds (1866), and An American Lady (1874), 
all which display ingenuity rather than inven- 
tion. He published one novel. Paid in Full 
(1865), was the first editor of Fun, and estab- 
lished a short-lived paper called The Comic 
Times. 

BYRON, John (1723-86). An English vice 
admiral and circumnavigator, the gjo-i^idfatlier 
of Byron the poet. He accompanied Anson 
around the world, suffering shipwreck and en- 
during great hardships in Patagonia, and as 
commander of a fleet he circumnavigated the 
globe in 1764-66. In 1769 he was Governor of 
Newfoundland and in 1776 became vice admiral. 
In 1778 he was sent with a fleet to watch the 
movements of Count d’Estaing, who had gone 
to the assistance of the United States in their 
war against England; and in July of the next 
year he fought the Count of Grenada, but the 
action was of little importaiico. In 1768 he pub- 
lished an account of his shipwreck on the coast 
of Patagonia. It furnished some hints to the 
author of Don Juan, who refers to **my grand- 
dad’s narrative.” 

BYRON BAY. An open bay, about 60 miles 
wide, oh the east coast of Labrador, North 
America, in lat 66® N., long 68® W. (Map: 
Canada, T 6). 

BYRON ISLAND. See Gilbert Islands. 

BYS'SOLITE. A fibrous, matted, feltlike 
variety of the mineral ampbibole (q*v.). 

BYSTR()H, bu'strSm, Johan Nibxas (1783- 
1848). A Swedish sculptor. Ho was born, Dec* 
18, 1783, at Filipstacl, in the Province of Worm- 
land, and educated under Sergell of Stockholm. 
In 1809 he obtained the hipest prize in the 
Swedish Academy of Arts, and in the following 
year went to Rome, where he executed his first 
independent work, a ^^acchante’* (University 
of Upsala). In 1816 he returned to Stockholm 
and surprised the newly elected Crown Prince 
(Bemadottc) by exhibiting a colossal statue 
of himself, which he had finished all but the head 
in Romo and had found means to complete 
quietly in Stockholm. The Crown Prince was 
highly gratified and commissioned BystrOm to 
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execute colossal statues of Charles X, XI, and 
XII. After 1838 he resided in Stockholm, but 
returned to Rome in 1844, and died there March 
13, 1848. His chief works are: ‘‘A Nymph 
Going into the Bath,” a “Reclining Juno Suck- 
ling the Young Hercules,” Royal Palace, Stock- 
holm; “Hygieia,” “Pandora Combing her Hair,” 
marble statues of “Hero” and “Innocence” in 
the National Museum, Stockholm; a polychrome 
marble statue of “Victory” in the palace at 
Charlottenburg; a statue of Linmeus, and colos- 
sal statues of Charles XIII, Gustavus Adolphus, 
and Charles XIV. Bystrom excels in the de- 
lineation of females and children, but his male 
figures are not strongly characterized; his 
grouping is skillful, but he laeks originality. 

BY'WATEB, Ingram (1840- ). An 

English classical scholar, born in London, June 
27, 1840, He received the degree of M.A. at 
Queen's College, Oxford, 1863, and was tutor and 
from 1883 university reader in Greek. In 1893 
he succeeded Professor Jowett as regius professor 
of Greek. His work has been chiefly in the fleld 
of Greek philosophy. He is the editor of Frag- 
ments of Heraclitus (1877); Prisdanus Lydus 
(1886) ; Aristotle, Hicomachean Ethics (1890). 
He wrote also Contributions to the Textual 
Criticism of the Nicomachean Ethics (1892), 
and in 1909 brought out Aristotle on the Art of 
Poetry^ a definitive edition of Aristotle's Poetics, 
a revised text with critical introduction, trans- 
lation, and an exliaustive commentary. 

BYZANT, biz'ant. See Besant. 

BYZANTINE ART, Broadly speaking, the 
art that flourished throughout the Byzantine 
Empire, from the time when Constantine the 
Great made Constantinople (Byzantium) his 
capital, 330 A.D., to the capture of the city by 
the Turks in 1453. The term may be applied 
to Christian art of the Oriental and Hellenic 
peoples, as soon as it began to differ from the 
style of early Christian art, which both East 
and West had largely in common at the begin- 
ning. Its historic development falls into six 
periods: 1. The Formative Age, fourth to fifth 
century, in which experiments were tried and 
various forms of architecture and painting put 
^ the service of religion, but no fixed formu- 
las were found. Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
North Africa, Greece, all erected monuments 
that differed very much from the official type 
of Roman Christian basilica; and it was the 
Hellenic painters who then depicted, both in 
manuscripts and on church walls, the first por- 
traits of Christ and the earliest systematic 
series of Bible illustrations. 2. The Colden 
Age of Justinian, which began about 600 A.D., 
and established the true norms of classic By- 
zantine art. These were, in architecture, the 
use of the dome on pendentives, with other 
forms of vaulting in subordination; the deco- 
ration of surfaces, mainly by deeply colored 
mosaics and rich marble facings, without the 
light and shade of heavy architectural projec- 
tions or relief ornaments. The standard set 
by Hagia Sophia was never afterward equaled. 
The centre of official art was at Constantinople, 
and the clergy gradually assumed its eontroL 
This school declined during the seventh century. 
3. The Iconoclastic Age, lasting substantially 
throughout the eighth century, while it seemed 
to give a deathblow to certain forms of religious 
art, really led to a healthy reform. It tempo- 
rarily killed religious painting, from an exag- 
gerated fear of the idolatrous tendency of 


painted images of sacred personages, but devel- 
oped decorative and floral design, and its reno- 
vation of social and political life reacted health- 
ily on art, preparing the way for (4) the Mace- 
donian , Revival of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The sturdy rulers of the Macedonian dynasty 
counteracted the morbid and unhealthy ten- 
dencies of Byzantine art and fostered the re- 
turn to classic models. The reigns of Basil the 
Macedonian, Constantine, and Nicephorus Pho- 
cas saw a second Golden age of superb monu- 
ments. The Imperial palaces were as magnificent 
as the palaces of the Csesars in old Rome, and 
the industrial arts reached an unequaled per- 
fection. (5) The Age of the Comneni, during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, at its be- 
ginning was as splendid as the preceding. A 
great new school of art was established at Mount 
Athos. This monastic school spread its influence 
far and wide. Many cities and monasteries be- 
came special art centres, no longer dependent 
on Constantinople. Thessaloniea continued its 
traditions. It was now that Europe, through 
the Crusades, through the trade with Venice, 
Pisa, Genoa, and other Italian cities, and 
through the Greeks in Sicily and south Italy, 
came to feel most intensely the influence of 
Byzantine art, by which the barbarism of Euro- 
pean nations was modified and their newly 
awakened artistic instincts directed. (6) The 
Age of the Paleologi, from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century, is that of decadence. The 
decline was hastened by the barbarous conquest 
of Constantinople and the Empire by the Cru- 
saders in 1204. The stream of fruitful art was 
dried up and the works of this age, which helped 
to influence Italy in the revival of painting, 
were unworthy of this high office and have 
helped to give the mistaken idea of Byzantine 
painting generally current. .The churches at 
Trebizond show the decline in architectural 
grandeur and decorative ability. 

Byzantine art was a composite picture, for it 
had come into a varied inheritance. It derived 
intense love of color from the Orient, power to 
idealize from the Greeks, ability in architectural 
composition from the Romans. The recent re- 
searches of Strzygowski have shown that Byzan- 
tine art is an essentially Hellenistic develop- 
ment, radiating from Asia Minor, rather than 
a Roman. Its use as an impressive part of the 
pomp of Imperial power in palace, processions, 
and ceremonials was thoroughly Oriental. Its 
exquisite treatment of every detail was thor- 
oughly Hellenic; its development of interior ef- 
fects was thoroughly Roman; but it utilized 
these various elements in the service of a per- 
fectly original scheme. Its most important addi- 
tions to the general fund of the art assets of 
the world were: the dome on pendentives, which 
made it possible to erect a dome of any size 
upon four or more isolated supports and by 
this means to cover with domes any kind of a 
ground plan, thus securing superb interiors; 
figured mosaic wall pointings, the most perma- 
nent and magnificent surface decoration for 
architecture; a system of Christian iconography, 
corresponding to the system of classical mythol- 
ogy and embodying in art the same ideas that 
were expressed in creeds, dogmas, proceedings of 
the councils, and writings of the Fathers, and 
so serving as an important vehicle of religious 
instruction; the preservation of classic tradi- 
tions, which would otherwise have been broken, 
and the imparting of them in modified form to 
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the Mohammedans and Europeans of the Middle 
Ages; the development of the minor arts to a 
higher pitch of perfection than ever before, giv- 
ing models to all branches of art elsewhere. 

When Byzantium was transformed into Con- 
stantinople by Constantine, the enlargement of 
the old city was made by the work of a large 
number of artists and artisans imported by Con- 
stantine from all parts of the Empire, but espe- 
cially from Rome. A second pillaging of the 
artiafcic treasures of the ancient world took place 
for its benefit. Its forums, basilicas, baths, 
theatres, circus, were filled with works of Greek 
sculpture. While even then there was un- 
doubtedly a considerable Hellenic element, the 
transformation of Christianity from a Roman 
to a Byzantine cult was gradual during the 
fifth century and is symbolized by comparing 
the basilica of St. John (c.450), still in the 
Latin style, slightly modified, with the "little 
St. Sophia,** or church of SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus, in which, c.525, the elements of the 
Byzantine style were largely embodied. Prob- 
ably these elements had been first worked out 
in more pureljf Hellenic soil and then brought 
into Constantinople; as, for instance, was the 
ease with the scheme of Hagia Sophia, brought 
in by architects from Asia Minor. The various 
stages in the school of Constantinople before 
and after the time of Justinian are illustrated 
by the many magnificent cisterns with their for- 
ests of columns (fourth to the tenth century), 
the scanty remains of some of the old palaces 
(Boukoleon) and monasteries, the churches of 
St. John (fifth), SS. Sergius and Bacchus 
(sixth), St. Irene (eighth), Theotokos (tenth), 
Mone-tes-Choras (eleventh to the thirteenth), 
Pantokrator (twelfth). It is this central 
school which developed mosaic painting, a form 
of decoration that is seldom' found in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, or other parts 
of the Empire, although carried by Byzantine 
artists into Italy (Rome, Ravenna, and Venice). 
It is difficult to follow the geographical intrica- 
cies of Byzantine art, for to the division into 
schools are added the territorial fiuctuations. 
The official and central school at Constantinople 
was followed more or less strictly throughout 
the Greek provinces, almost as closely in parts 
of Asia Minor, still less closely in Syria. Cer- 
tain large territories which were wrested from 
the Empire by the Arabs in the seventh centuiy 
were at that time beginning to feel the strength 
of the influence of Constantinople, though they 
had not yet lost their artistic independence. 
Such were the provinces of northern Africa and 
Egypt, of Mesopotamia, and part of Syria. The 
Coptic school in Egypt had some of its roots in 
ancient Egyptian art, hut the churches of Old 
Cairo and the monasteries of the desert show 
that especially in decoration Byzantine art had 
obtained a strong foothold and" that the Byzan- 
tine reminiscences found in the later Mohamme- 
dan art of Egypt are largely attributable to 
this source. Other regions of the East which 
remained nnconquered by the Mohammedans 
mingled local traits with prevalent Byzantine 
characteristics. This was especially the case in 
Armenia, (Georgia, and the neighboring regions 
of the Caucasus, where the central dome, or 
pendentive and high drum, and the Greek-crqss 
plan govern nearly all churches from the seventii 
to the fifteenth century, as at Ani, Etchmiadzin, 
Dighur, and Pitzounda, while their surface deco- 
ration is peculiar and akin to what we know as 


Celtic and Northern ornament. Of all Eastern 
churches, those of Asia Minor — such as those of 
Cassaba, Myra, and Nicsea — are almost alone the 
exact echoes of the school of Constantinople, 
except for the productions of Greece itself and 
the present provinces of European Turkey. One 
of the most important functions of Byzantine 
art was its influence outside of its home sphere. 
It is quite certain that if, when the Northern 
tribes wiped out Roman culture in the West, 
Byzantine influence had not been actively ex- 
erted in Italy; if Ravenna and then Venice had 
not been preserved as Byzantine outposts, and 
Rome resuscitated by Byzantine monks and im- 
migrants; if Greek colonies had not been thrown 
into southern Italy; if Sicily under the Normans 
had not subjected herself to Byzantine influence, 
and if the great maritime republics that held 
the trade of the world in their hands from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century — ^Amalfi, Venice, 
Pisa, Genoa — ^had not brought to the West all 
portable works of Byzantine art and themselves 
become impregnated with the artistic atmosphere 
of the East; and finally, if the Crusades had not 
opened up before the barbarous West superb 
vfstas of the. artietic*. civilizations of Byzantines 
and Mohammedans — ^if all this had not happened 
as it did, the torch of progress would not have 
been handed on, and the great Gothic and 
Renaissance eras would not have been what they 
were. 

Arcliitecture. Byzantine architecture is the 
complete monumental expression of Hellenic 
Christendom. The Greek church in most higher 
branches of culture, imposed itself upon the 
Latins, but it began by accepting the Latin 
scheme of basilical architecture. After experi- 
menting with it for a while (fourth to the fifth 
century), the Greek genius selected the Roman 
dome as its fundamental unit, in place of the 
wooden roof and groined vault, and by the use 
of lofty piers and pendentives (q.v.) was able 
in the sixth century to suspend the dome and 
use it with any kind of ground plan, even mul- 
tiplying domes at will in the same interior, 
„(Sce Domb.) It was in the abstract a higher 
form of arohitecture, than either the Roman or 
the early Christian and was the real link be- 
tween Rome and the Middle Ages, because it 
showed how the vaulting systcm.s of Rome could 
be adapted to the form of the Christian church 
and, taking up the dome at the point to which 
the Roman architects had developed it, carried 
it a step farther and made possible all styles of 
arohit^ture that have come, even after the 
Renaissance. The Romans had gone no farther 
in weakening the solid circular wall that sup- 
ported their domes than to cut niches in it, as 
in the Pantheon; the early Christian architects 
had gone a step farther and turned the lower 
part of this wall into a, colonnade, which opened 
into one or more concentric aisles, as in Santa 
Costanza. But the Byzantine architects of Asia 
Minor invented the pendentive, which made it 
unnecessary that the supports should follow the 
outline of the dome. The preliminary stages 
appear, it is true, in some Roman buildings of 
the third century, notably the octagonal domj^ 
chambers in the curved lateral buildings of the 
Baths of Oaracs>Ua (215 a.d.), and the so-called 
temple of Minerva Medica (267), with a 
buttressed dome on a decagonal substructure, 
A rude embryonic dome on a square plan coy- 
ered the centre of the cruciform tomb of Galla 
Plaoidia at Raveuna (460), A more systematic 
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development of the pendentive appears in build- 
ings like San Vitale at Ravenna, the cathedrals 
of Ezra and Bosra in Syria, and SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus at Constantinople, all built early 
in the sixth century. Then came the master- 
piece, Hagia Sophia (q.v.) at Constantinople, 
built by Anthemius (q.v.) and Isidore, archi- 
tects of Asia Minor, who here for the first time 
suspended a vast and lofty dome above an in- 
terior of complex plan, and by piercing its lower 
poi-tion with a circuit of 40 windows and re- 
inforcing it by external buttresses between them, 
prepared the way for the later development of 
the drum, to which, 1000 years later, Michel- 
angelo was to give consummate expression in 
the drum and dome of St. Peter’s. The two 
great semidomes fianking the central dome 
made possible an oblong plan without breaking 
the unity. The apse, side aisles, and galleries 
are all more thoroughly subordinated to the 
central nave than in any other Christian struc- 
ture. (For details, see under Hagia Sophia.) 
No other Byzantine church undertook to rival 
or imitate, even in plan, Hagia Sophia. The 
great variety in plan and elevation of Byzantine 
churches is in strong contrast to the uniformity 
of early Christian churches. Some are in the 
form of a Greek cross, like St. Mark’s in Venice, 
with five domes; the commonest form is oblong, 
with each bay covered by a small dome. Usually 
there is a central dome, raised on a drum above 
the rest, and sometimes cross vaults or tunnel 
vaults take the place of minor domes. In 
course of time the churches became smaller, the 
domes were erected on higher drums, the closed 
porch or narthex became larger and was usually 
domed, the exteriors, instead of being of plain 
bricks, had alternate courses 'of brick and stone 
or marble; and were diversified by inset panels 
and patterns in r^ief as well as by pilasters and 
arcades. St. Irene and the Mon^tes Choras 
(Kahrid Jami) represent the middle and the 
Theotokos (or St. Theodore) and Pahtokrator 
the final st^e of this development at Constan- 
tinople. The churches of the Apostles, of St. 
Elias, and of the Virgin at Salonica are among 
the most exquisite of this class in proportions 
and ^tails, with tower-like domes and effective 
exteriors. In Greece proper the city churches, 
like the cathedrals at Athens and Mistra;, are 
very small, and are excelled in size and decora- 
tion -by the monastic churches, such as those of 
the Basilians at Chios, Mount Helicon (St. 
Luke) , Daphne, and Mount Athos, built between 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries. On a some- 
what larger scale were the churches in the East. 
Syria, as shown by such churches as those of 
Damascus, Dana, Antioch, Edessa, held mainly 
to the basil ical style up to the time of the 
Persian and Mohammedan invasions of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, which put an end to 
Christian architecture in that region; although 
the Golden church at Antioch and the church 
at Jerusalem which preceded the present (so- 
called) Mosque of Omar were probably both of 
domical design. But Asia Minor, the source of 
Byzantine domical construction, still shows 
many churches of this style, such as those at 
Myra, Ancyra, Cassaba, Ephesus, Nicsea; Ar- 
menia, Georgia, and the Caucasus adopted for a 
period a pure Byzantine style, while at other 
times they developed local peculiarities, such 
as- stone construction, pitched roofs, polygonal 
domes, carved ornamentation, etc. Churches at 
Ani, Dighur, Fitzunda, Etchmiadzin, etc., show 


how active this region was under its kings be- 
tween the tenth and the fourteenth centuries. 
Near them was Trebizond, which shows churches 
belonging to the time in the thirteenth century 
when it was the Byzantine capital, while Con- 
stantinople was occupied by the Crusaders. 
Passing eastward, we find that the Byzantine 
style has penetrated, into the northern provinces 
connected with the Empire of the East, into 
Servia and other Danubian provinces (as at 
Kurte d’Arjish, Studenitza, and Semendria), 
and into Russia (Hagia Sophia at Kiev), where 
Slavic taste degraded it gradually until the 
bulbous domes and exaggerated and overloaded 
details placed Russian Byzantine architecture 
upon a level with Mongol and Indian monuments. 

Byzantine architecture existed even beyond 
the political limits of the Empire. Parts of 
Italy were pervaded by it between the sixth 
and twelfth centui^ies. Ravenna is a well-known 
example of the earliest period, with its San 
Vitale, its mausoleum of Galla Placiia, aud its 
baptisteries. Venice also was an outpost of 
the East. St. Mark’s was a reproduction of 
the Church of the Apostles at Constantinople, 
with its five domes on a Greek cross and with 
its superb series of mosaic and marble decora- 
tions. ^ It is decoratively at least in its present 
condition a better representative of Byzantine 
aft than Hagia Sophia. The earliest palaces of 
Venice also are thoroughly Byzantine, not only 
in style, but in plan, as, for instance, the Fon- 
daco dei Turchi and many of smaller size. Santa 
Fosca at Torcello is also purely Byzantine. 
Farther south it is common to find Byzantine 
influence combined with Mohammedan. This is 
the case dfi Sicily — as in the Eremitani and San 
Oattaldo at Palermo — and in Campania. But 
throughout Calabria the churches are as purety 
Byzantine as in Greece, and other examples are 
scattered elsewhere, as the cathedral at Capti 
and San Gremano at Monte Oassino. Even 
Gertoany (AixJa-Ohapelle, Paderhorn) ' and 
France (Whole of P6rigord, especially St. Frofit 
at P4rigueux), were sporadically inVadedi ’ It 
was natural that the less civilized northern and 
eastern nations on the borders of the Byzantitle 
dominion should receive its architecture. The 
monuments of the countries in the northern part 
of the Balkan Peninsula are of this class. Ser- 
via, Bosnia, Bulgaria, all borrowed from Byzan- 
tium, and it was the same even with the more 
powerful states. 

The main classes of Byzantine architecture 
are: (1) churches; (2) monastic establishments ; 
(3) palaces; (4) fortresses. So little remains 
of minor classes, such as private houses, hos- 
pitals, fountains, civil edifices, etc., that we can 
get only vague ideas as to their style. The 
Imperial palaces at Constantinople, described in 
contemporary accounts as gorgeous in their deco- 
ration, have left no appreciable remains except 
the single impressive ruin near the Golden 
Horn known as the Blachemse Palace (Tekfour 
Serai by the Turks), but identified by Van 
Millingcn as the Palace of the Porphyrogenitus. 
This dates from the tenth century and displays 
externally an interesting use of patterns in 
brick and marble. The fortresses have fre- 
quently survived and serve to show that in 
Africa, Syria, and Asia Minor they served as 
models to the Mohammedans and subsequently 
to the Crusaders, thus revolutionizing the mili- 
tary architecture of Europe as well as the East. 
The monastic establishments are even more im- 
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portant for arcliitectural history than the cor- 
responding ones in the West (see Monastic 
Abt), because Byzantium always remained sub- 
ject to monastic art, whereas Europe was so 
only for a short time. There were of course cer- 
tain great centres of monastic architecture, such 
as the Mount Athos monasteries, those of Thes- 
saly (Meteora), the Stoudion near Constanti- 
nople, and St. Simeon Stylites in Syria; but the 
monastic influence was not concentrated, as in 
the West, in a few large establishments, nor 
did the monks, as there, shun the cities. There 
were few churches that had no monastery at- 
tached to them. Among good examples are the 
monastery of the eleventh century on the island 
of Chios, that of Daphne, and St. Luke on 
Mount Helicon in Greece, of the same period; 
but greatest of all are the groups upon Mount 
Athos. (See Monastic Art; Athos.) The 
Byzantine architects made but little use of 
concrete; building of brick, they were able to 
decrease the thickness of their walls. For their 
domes they used hollow conical bricks of very 
light clay, which fitted into each other. This 
gave a minimum of weight and a maximum of 
cohesion. Although they did not use any flying 
buttresses nor advertise their methods of con- 
struction as the Gothic architects did, they 
nevertheless invented a system of equilibrium 
through interacting thrusts and a concentration 
of thrusts upon given points, which, although 
not app^arent, was none the less effective. In 
Hagia Sophia there is a pyramidal progression, 
the thrust of the dome being received on two 
sides by ' semidomes, on two others by immense 
buttresses, and then transmitted to the gallery 
vaults over side aisles and narthex, until it dies 
away in the low walls of the exterior. The 
distinction carefully observed in the interior 
design of this building between those supports 
which bear and resist the chief loads and thrusts 
and those which carry only moderate vertical 
weights shows the early recognition of a prin- 
ciple which became fundamental in the develop- 
ment of Gothic architecture seven centuries 
later. But the mathematical knowledge re- 
quired to carry out the principle successfully 
on so large a scale was not to survive Anthe- 
mius very long. No subsequent attempts equal 
Hagia Sophia. The nearest approach, the palace 
church of Basil the Macedonian, has been de- 
stroyed. In tlie decoration of their interiors 
Byzantine architects loved color as much as did 
the Romans, and they carried it out more thor- 
oughly than the early Christian architects of 
the basilical style, for their system was an 
incrustation of marbles and mosaics far richer 
than that used in the West, whose architects 
were often satisfied with thin-colored wall paint- 
ings. ' The entire system of Christian iconog- 
raphy was often given in mosaic pictures, and 
the lower walls covered with incrustations of 
veined marble, sometimes enriched with pat- 
terns of opus seotile. The pavements also were 
of mosaics. This applies particularly to the 
central- and most strongly Hellenic parts of the 
Byzantine- dominions and less so to frontier 
provinces, such as Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor. 
The classic orders were almost wholly discarded; 
capitals, friezes, cornices, and plaques were deco- 
rated in low relief, basketwork (undercut and 
openwork), and Oriental patterns, often bor- 
rowed from stuffs, and heavy projections were 
avoided. Sculptural became more and more sub- 
ordinated to color effects. 


Sculpture. There are few works of Byzan- 
tine figured sculpture, on account of both the 
Oriental incapacity in drawing the figure after 
the Roman decadence and the iconoclastic preju- 
dice against images. There are a few early 
works, such as the Ambone at Saloniea, some 
sarcophagi at Ravenna, the wooden doors of 
Santa Sabina in Rome, which show how closely 
akin its style was during the fifth and sixth 
centuries to early Christian sculpture, with 
added imagination and Hellenic refinements. 
One of the latest echoes of this stage is the 
colossal bronze statue of a Byzantine Emperor 
from Barletta, now in Naples, the last of the 
Imperial statues. The stiff er late Byzantine 
methods which prevailed between the tenth and 
fifteenth centuries are shown in the Madonna 
of the cathedral at Ravenna, the reliefs of Christ 
and angels at the Eski-Juma Mosque in Con- 
stantinople, and a few reliefs at the Mount 
Athos monasteries. While of rare occurrence, 
works of sculpture never lapsed into the state 
of barbarism current in Europe from the seventh 
to the twelfth century, but always retained artis- 
tic qualities. Decorative sculpture especially 
was developed on principles of design more 
Oriental than classic; the stereotyped orders, 
anthemion, honeysuckle, egg-and-dart, and pearl 
motives, being superseded by a great variety of 
floral, geometric, and animal forms, sometimes 
free, sometimes schematic in arrangement. The 
technique also differed from that of classic orna- 
ment; the relief was usually slight, the surfaces 
rather flat, and the effectiveness secured by 
undercutting or sharp arrises, with violent 
rather than delicate transition of surfaces. 
This was carried to an extreme in the ‘‘basket’* 
capitals and similar works, where the design 
is almost entirely cut away from the ground, 
and in the altar and choir screens, where the 
main outlines are cut through the slab. The 
churches of Ravenna, Parenzo, Venice, Constan- 
tinople, and Saloniea are rich in such works of 
the central Byzantine school, while a corre- 
sponding but independent development appears 
in the numerous churches of central Syria, 
where the design is freer and less like an 
adaptation of patterns from stuffs applied 
to sculpture. Byzantine ornament prevailed 
throughout Italy "(except Lombardy) until the 
eleventh century and lay at the basis of mtich 
of Mohammedan design in Egypt, Spain, and 
the Bast. It thus, more or less directly, per- 
meated the Middle Ages. Tlie minor branches of 
sculpture are described under Minor Arts, 
Painting. The methods of fresco or wall 
painting, of mosaic, and of panel painting were 
all practiced by the Byzantine school. The less 
durable wall paintings and panels of the early 
period have disappeared throughout the Bast, 
and it is only from the mosaics that any idea 
of the history of Byzantine painting before the 
twelfth century can be ^ined. Its influence 
was even more universal than that of Byzantine 
architecture or sculpture, and dominated prac- 
tically all BchoolB of Christian art until the 
Renaissance. It was felt even in the latex fres- 
coes of the Roman catacombs. The destruction 
of examples in the East itself, first by the perse- 
cution of the Iconoclasts (see Ioonoclasm), 
then by the vandalism of the Mohammedans, 
has obliged historians to rely largely on ex- 
amples preserved in the West. The earliest 
stage appears at Ravenna in the mosaics of the 
two baptisteries and especially in the mauso- 
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leum of Galla Placidia, an exquisite scheme of 
color and decoration typifying the classic stage 
of the fifth century. The second period ( of 
Justinian) is shown in mosaics at Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople and at Salonica, and especially 
in those of San Vitale and Sant' Apollinare 
Nuovo at Ravenna, in which the mosaics form 
substantially the entire scheme of internal deco- 
ration, both figured and ornamental, with scenes 
from both the Old and New Testaments. Ordi- 
narily it was only in the apse, the dome, and the 
triumphal arch that so expensive a form of 
ornament was employed. There Tvas a period of 
decadence during the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, of which some examples remain in Ra- 
venna (Sant' Apollinare in Classe) and Rome 
(Sant' Agnese and San Venanzio), though 
hardly an^hing remains of this time outside 
of Italy. Ihiring the revival under the Mace- 
donian dynasty (ninth to the eleventh century) 
the cycle of subjects represented by Byzantine 
painting was enlarged and systematized into a 
complete ieono^aphic cycle, which furnished 
themes and their method of treatment to later 
art in the West. The most superb single group 
of monuments in which the mosaieists showed 
their skill was the Imperial palace and chapel at 
Constantinople. To the close of this period be- 
long the mosaics of Nicsea, of St. Luke on 
Mount Helicon, of Chios (monastery of Basili- 
ans), of Daphne, and of Hagia Sophia at Kiev 
in Russia; while its earlier years may well be 
represented by the great series in Santa Prassede 
at Rome, in St. Irene at Constantinople, and 
St. George at Salonica. With the middle of the 
eleventh century, a new stage of activity opens 
for Byzantine painting. In reality its decadence 
has commenced, but the revival of art in 
Europe at that very time gives it a far broader 
scope beyond the now much-narrowed limits of 
the Eastern Empire. The Italian states, such 
as Venice (mosaics of Torcello, St. Mark's, and 
ISfurano ) and the Norman Kingdom in the south 
(Cefaltl, Martorana, and Capella Palatina at 
Palermo), employed Byzantine mosaieists, who 
trained local imitators. The Roman school was 
newly founded in this manner ( Grottaferrata, 
Santa Maria in Trastevere) ; so w’^as the great 
Benedictine school of Monte Cassino under 
Desiderius. These three centuries (eleventh to 
the thirteenth) furnish for the first time nu- 
merous extant frescoes, from the scattered exam- 
ples in the Greek monastic chapels of Calabria 
to the large cobrdinated series in the monastic 
churches of Mount Athos and Campania (Sant' 
Angelo in Formis, Sessa, and San Niccold near 
Monte Cassino). Resides these and other cen- 
tres of Byzantine influence in Italy, the Russian, 
Bulgarian, Armenian, Geot^an, and other 
schools of painting are founded on Byzantine 
models. The rules for painting, both as to tech- 
nical method and treatment and arrangement 
of subjects, are embodied in manuals, such as 
that attributed to Panselinos and used for cen- 
turies by the painters of Macedonia and Mount 
Athos (Didron and Durand, Jfamcel dHcono- 
graphie ohrStienne, translated from the Greek, 
Paris, 1845). These carefully detailed direc- 
tions, written and arranged in the form of a 
book, were circulated everywhere, and while fa- 
cilitating quick execution, called for little ex- 
ertion of artistic imagination or taste, and has- 
tened the decadence of true art in the Byzantine 
school. When Italian fresco painting, as well 
as mosaic painting, was revived in the thir- 


teenth century from one end to the other of 
the peninsula, the native artists went to the 
Byzantines to be taught. Such leaders as 
Giunta at Pisa, Margaritone at Arezzo, Guido 
and Duccio at Siena, Cimabue at Florence, Ca- 
vallini at Rome, adopted Byzantine methods 
wholly or in part. The fourteenth century wit- 
nessed the complete emancipation of the West, 
as well as the complete decadence of painting in 
the East. Such mosaics as those of Bethlehem 
(Church of the Nativity) and of the Kahrid 
Jami at Constantinople show the approaches of 
this decadence, which becomes plain in the mass 
of frescoes at Mount Athos and Meteora in 
Thessaly, at Mistra and Trebizond. Since then 
there has been nothing but lifeless repetition in 
the monuments of the Greek and Russian 
churches. 

Minor Arts. The mediaeval artists of the 
Byzantine Empire excelled in the arts of luxury, 
decoration, and industiy; in the illuminating of 
manuscripts; the carving of ivory book covers, 
boxes, and diptychs; the weaving of tapestries, 
hangings, and rugs; the making of superb vest- 
ments for the priesthood and nobility; the carv- 
ing of cameos and precious stones, glassware, 
and faience; the casting, embossing, chasing, 
and enameling of works in gold, silver, and 
bronze. Church treasuries and palaces were 
equally filled with a multitude of such works. 
The description of the ceremonial of the Imperial 
palace by the Emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, the texts relating to Hagia Sophia, the 
report of the embassy of the Lombard Luit- 
prand, and many other texts are confirmed by 
the surviving examples exported to the West. 
The superb collection of church vessels in the 
treasury of St. Mark's in Venice is mainly part 
of the loot of 1204 from St. Sophia. The Im- 
perial dalmatica at St. Peter's in Rome is the 
most beautiful of Byzantine figured stuffs, which 
were among the most valuable exports from 
the East. The enameled reliquary at Limburg 
(948-59) and the crown of St. Stephen (1071- 
78) at Budapest also stand at the head of their 
class, being surpassed only by the famous Pala 
d' Oro (q.v.) at St. Mark's. That the artists of 
Constantinople often received orders from the 
West is shown by the bronze doors decorated 
with designs in niello executed for Italian 
churches in the eleventh century, such as those 
of Amalfi, Monte Cassino, Sant’ Angelp, Atrani, 
and St. Paul's at Rome. The ivory carvings 
still extant are very numerous. The golden ages 
for their production were the fifth to the sixth 
and the tenth to the eleventh centuries, though 
perfection in this branch of art was more con- 
stant than in any other until tlie thirteenth cen- 
tury. Among the most beautiful early pieces 
are the Monza diptych of Galla Placidia (c.440), 
the Archangel of the British Museum, the Bres- 
cia box, and especially the marvelous episcopal 
ivory throne at Ravenna. Of later works, some 
of the finest are the '‘Virgin and Child,” the 
"Crucifixion” triptych and the "Coronation of 
Romanus and Eudoxia” in Paris. One espe- 
cially interesting class is that of the ivory ob- 
long boxes, the only large series that are not 
religious in character, carved with lifelike scenes 
of daily life or borrowed from classic legend 
and mytli — a peculiar survival. These can be 
seen at Sens, Cortona, Florence (Carrand), St. 
Petersburg, New York (Metropolitan Museum), 
London (South Kensington), and in nearly all 
large collections of mediaeval ivories. 
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Surpassing even the ivories, both in their im- 
portance for the history of art and in remain- 
ing examples, are the Greek illuminated manu- 
scripts. It was in the East that the first works 
of this sort were executed. The idea of making 
pictures of all the main events of the Old and 
New Testaments in chronological series, starting 
in this way, passed into the field of monumental 
painting in the fifth century and was most 
fruitful in results. The gold ground, the bril- 
liant coloring, the idealistic qualities, and the 
Opposition to realism of this branch of art made 
it peculiarly suitable as an expression of the 
Byzantine spirit. It followed the same historic 
vicissitudes as ivory carving. The Rossano Gos- 
pels, the Vienna and London Genesis, the Vati- 
can roll of Joshua and Topography of Cosmas, 
the Syriac manuscript at Plorence are the leading 
early works (fifth to the sixth century) . For the 
middle period, with its peculiar combination of 
asceticism and classic revival, the typical works 
are the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzen and the 
Psalter in Paris (Biblioth&que Nationale), and 
the later Menologium of Basil at the Vatican 
(ninth or tenth century). A certain number 
of manuscripts executed by Imperial command 
are especially magnificent^ such ^ St. John 
Chrysostom for Nicephorus Botainiates (1078— 
81) at Paris, the Panoply for Alexis Comnenus 
(1081-1118), and the Evan^liarium for John 
Comnenus (1118-43) at the lean. The dec- 
oration has become extremely rich at this time 
and the figures reduced in size or surrounded hy 
heavy borders. Classic traditions no longer 
obtain, and asceticism dominates. The connec- 
tion with monumental painting these 

centuries has reanained very close, and as there 
is an unbroken series of examples, in contrast to 
the scarcity and breaks in larger works of mo- 
saic and wall painting, the miniatures supply 
invaluable material for the history of medisevaJl 
painting. In this branch only does the East 
preserve many examples, in the ■ libraries of 
many monasteries, such as those of Mount Sinai, 
Mount Athos, and many more throughout the 
levant. Still it is in Western collectiops, such 
as the Vatican, Bibliothfique Nationale, and 
British Museum libraries, that the bulk has 
found refugee Being a common olyeot of com- 
merce, these manuscripts, imported into Italy, 
Germany, and Franco* furnished local sculptors, 
painters, and decorators with models and mo- 
tives in nearly every branch of art during all 
the centuries before the Renaissance. Finally, 
there are a few other categories, which may be 
pientioned, though of lesser importance. There 
were little portable mosaic tablets, such as the 
diptychs in the Opera del Buomo in Florence 
and. , the Transfiguration in the Louvre, of mar- 
velpus delicacy of execution. The panel pic- 
turejs, which were of considerable size in Italy, 
appear to have been smaller in the Byzantine 
schpoL The remaining e^samples arc mostly 
later than the twelfth centu;ry. There jsre Inter- 
esting collections at the Vatican, at Ravenna, 
and at Palermo. Earlier panel pictures are some 
of the so-called miraculous paintings of the 
^Wirgin and Child,” some supposed to he painted 
without hands. A number are in Rome (e.g., 
Santi Bomencio e Sisto and Santa Maria Mag- 
giore), Venice (St, Mark's), Bologna (SanE> 
Stefano), and throughout Italy. Crete was the 
centre for a school of panel painting, one of its 
leaders being Rico, which innuenced the Italian 
schools in the thirteenth century. In Venice 


itself was established, in the eleventh century, a 
school of Byzantine painters. In the vexed 
question of Byzantine influence over European 
art, there is one point where no reasonable 
doubt can exist: that in all these minor arts 
the far more advanced culture of the East fur- 
nished the standards, not only for technique and 
artistic form, but for treatment of theme. The 
silk and tapestry workers of Sicily, Venice, 
Rome, and Flanders, the gold, silver, and enr 
amel workers of the Rhine, the mosaicists of 
Campania and Venice, the panel painters of 
Tuscany, the ivory carvers and goldsmiths of 
the monasteries everywhere, learned their art 
from Byzantium. See Gioass. 
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BYZANTINE BN&rEB, also styled the 
East Roman, Eastern, Greek, or Later Roman 
Empire. On the death of Theodosius (q.v.), 
in 395, the Roman Empire was divided between 
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his two sons, Arcadius, who had the eastern half, 
with his capital at Constantinople, and Hono- 
rius, who had the western half. This event is 
generally taken for the beginning of the so- 
called Byzantium Empire, which took its 
name from Byzantium (q.v.), the ancient name 
for its capital. It came to an end in 1453, 
when Constantinople was captured by the 
Turks. 

Arcadius (395-408) was weak and wholly un- 
der the domination of his successive ministers, 
Rufinus, Eutropius, and Gainas, of whom, the 
first and the last were Germans; Gainas, who 
had murdered Rufinus, was succeeded in power 
by the Empress Eudoxia. Only after her death, 
in 404, was Arcadius at all independent. He 
was succeeded by his son Theodosius II, a boy 
of seven, who ruled from 408 to 450. During 
his whole reign the government was ably carried 
on by his sister Puleheria, who was noted for 
her rigid virtue. During his reign the Huns 
under Attila exacted repeated contributions of 
money and gifts. Attila’s demands ceased as 
soon as they met with a firm refusal from Mar- 
cianus (450-457), whom Puleheria married after 
the death of Theodosius. Leo the Thracian 
(457-474) was elevated to the throne by the 
German general Aspar, who was all-powerful 
until he was murdered by the Emperor in 471. 
Zeno (474-491), son-in-law of Leo, succeeded, 
although the latter’s son Leo II, a boy of< four, 
was at first proclaimed Emperor. After the 
death of Zeno his widow married Anastasius I 
(491-518), who obtained the Empire through 
her favor. Justin (518-527) was an Illyrian 
easant, of Slav descent; as a soldier of fortune 
e had risen rapidly. He put an end to the 
religious troubles which had existed under his 
predecessors. Leo, Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin 
were all men of experience, who pursued a cau- 
tious policy, recruited an army of natives, made 
administrative and financial reforms, and left 
the treasury full, the army strong, and the Em- 
pire intact. But for their labors the reign of 
Justinian the Great (527-566) would have been 
impossible. By his conquests and able admin- 
istration he raised the Empire to a higher de- 
gree of prosperity and power than it was ever 
again to experience- His entire policy was di- 
rected towards unity, and this formed the key- 
note for the future history of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. He sought to bring all under one state, 
one church, and one law. The Roman law was 
compiled and published under his auspices in 
the form of a monumental code. After his death 
the Empire declined rapidly. His great enter- 
prises had exhausted the treasury and necessi- 
tated heavy taxation. His successor, Justin II 
(565-678), without his ability, aspired to 
greater glory. The Persian War, which he pro- 
voked needlessly, drained the resources of the 
Empire, taxation became a crushing burden, the 
Avars and Slavs devastated the northern border, 
the Lombards overran most of Italy. Inefficient 
or unfortxxnato rulers succeeded — ^Tiberius Con- 
stantinus (678-582), Maurice (582-602), and 
Ehocas (602-610) — ^until, after the death of the 
last, Heraclius became Emperor (610-641). , H!e 
humbled Persia, which hswi been the great op- 
ponent of Byzantium, and by 628 he had re- 
stored the Empire to its old supremacy in the 
East and was hailed as '*the new Scipio.” But 
the provinces of the Empire were exhausted by 
the long wars and had suffered from the hostile 
occupation. Consequently, when the Arabs began 
voL. ly.— 17 
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their great missionary conquests the emperors 
were too weak to oppose them successfully and 
were forced to see one after another of their 
provinces wrested from their grasp. The house 
of Heraclius furnished two other able emperors 
— Constans II (641-668) and his son, Constan- 
tine (668-685), who fought bravely against the 
Mussulmans and checked their advance, * But 
the reign of Justinian II (685-695 and 705- 
711) was disastrous, and after his death an- 
archy brought the Empire to the verge of ruin. 
The rebel, Leo the Isaurian (717-741), saved 
the state. He defended Constantinople during 
the long siege by the Saracens and reorganized 
the Empire, which, in spite of the efforts and 
ability of Heraclius and his grandson and great- 
grandson, had been steadily decaying. Leo’s de- 
scendants are remembered chiefly for their ef- 
forts to restrict the worship of images. (See 
IcoNOOLASM.) But this is not just, as the Em- 
pire gained in strength and prosperity under 
the Isaurian dynasty. Constantine Copronymus 
(741-775) was a great warrior and extended 
the boundaries of the Empire both in Asia and 
Europe. He reformed the administration, 
planted colonies along the frontiers, and en- 
couraged commerce. His son, Leo IV (775-780), 
was able, but he was succeeded by his son, Con- 
stantine (780-797), a boy of nine. The latter 
was under the guardianship of his mother, Irene, 
until he was 21. Then the two reigned con- 
jointly until 797, when Irene had her son blinded 
and deposed. Her five years of rule (797-802) 
were very disastrous to the Empire. Hicephorus 

I (802-811) was compelled to pay tribute to 
the Caliph Harun-al-Rashid in order to make 
peace with him, and was slain by the Bulgarians. 
After two years of disaster Leo the Armenian 
(813-820) defeated the Bulgarians and began 
a prosperous reign, only to be murdered by con- 
spirators. Under Michael the Amorian (820- 
829) the Saracens conquered Crete and began 
the subjugation of Sicily. His son, TheophSus 
(829-842), was engaged in almost constant war- 
fare, bloody but indecisive, with the Caliphs. 
His reign, however, was prosperous at home; 
and he was renowned for his justice and the 
great buildings which he constructed. The Em- 
pire in his time was wealthy, and Constantinople 
was the centre of European trade. His son, Mi- 
chael III (842-867), was only four years old 
when he became Emperor. He grew up a drunk- 
ard, and no one attempted to revenge his death 
when Basil the Macedonian (867-886), whom 
he had made co-Emperor, caused him to be 
murdered. 

Under the emperors of the Macedonian line 
the government was strengthened by the regular 
transmission of the Imperial power. In fact, 
the whole period from 717 to 1057 was a time 
when the Empire was on the whole .prosperous, 
well administered, and triumphant. Basil was 
successful in all his wars, except in Sicily, vrhere 
Syracuse was captured by the Saracens in 8,78.’ 
He had great ability; his code of laws remained 
in use for centuries. His son, Leo the Wise 
(886-912), and his grandson, Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus (912-969), were literary men of no 
mean ability. Fortunately the Empire was pros- 
perous and its enemies were weak. Romanus 

II (959-963), son of Constantine, reconquered 
Crete through his able general, Nicephorus 
Phocas. The latter became Emperor (963-969) 
^y marrying Bomanus’ sister, but he ruled 
the Empire in the name of his two stepsons,, 
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Basil II (963-1025) and Constantine VIII (963- 
1028), and the same was done by John Zimisces 
(969-978), who murdered Nicep^horus and mar- 
ried his widow. Like Nicephorus, John Zimisces 
was an able soldier. He defeated the Russians 
and reconquered Antioch and Edessa from the 
Saracens. Basil II succeeded to the Empire, 
crushed the Bulgarians, and extended his domin- 
ions farther than any Emperor since Justinian. 
Constantine VIII was sole Emperor from 1025 
to 1028. He had taken little part in the gov- 
ernment^ before and was very weak. On Ms 
death without a son the husbands and creatures 
of his daughter Zoe ruled the Empire for 26 
years. It was, on the whole, a very disastrous 
period. But Theodora, Zo5’s sister, who ruled 
from 1054 to 1056, was able and virtuous. The 
Macedonian line ended the following year. 

For 24 years there was a succession of em- 
perors of little importance, none of them able 
to cope with the Seljukian Turks, who rapidly 
conquered all of the Asiatic possessions of the 
Empire. Alexius Coznnenus (1081-1118) was 
. compelled to face new dangers from the attacks 
, of the Normans and the armies of the Crusaders. 
He struggled bravely and was successful in many 
respects. But unfortunately the finances of the 
Empire were seriously, impaired by the diversion 
of commerce from Constantinople occasioned by 
the growth of the Italian cities and the founda- 
tion of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. In addition, 
the policy of Alexius caused the Greeks to be 
bitterly hated by the Crusaders. Alexius was 
succeeded by John the Good (1118-43) , who was 
•vigorous and warlike. He was eonstaAtly en- 
gaged in fighting the Seljuks, Hungarians, Ser- 
vians, and Armenians. Manuel Cornu enus 
(1143-80) engaged in many wars for his own 
personal glory, but neglected the finances and 
government, so that he left the Empire in a 
bad condition. In the next 24 years incompe- 
tent rulers brought the Empire to the verge of 
ruin. Cyprus was lost, Bulgaria became inde- 
pendent, and the Seljuks threatened to conquer 
Constantinople. The Venetians were hostile, and 
allied themselves for an expedition with the 
Crusaders, who coveted the riches of Constanti- 
nople, which seemed to them fabulous. In 1204 
Constantinople was taken and sacked and the 
Latin Empire establishedi ■ This was very weak 
and lasted only until 1201, when Michael Paleeol- 
ogus, the ruler of Nicfiea, the strongest of the 
Greek states which had arisen when the capital 
was captured by the Franks, expelled the Latins 
and reestablished a Byzantine Empire. But this 
Empire was much smaller than it had been in 
1204, and the ruling family, the Palajologi, were 
unable to make it powerful. Michael VIII 
(1261-82) attempted to gain allies by offering 
to bring the Greek church under the authority 
of the Pope. His son, Andronicus II (1282- 
1328), was utterly incompetent, and the last 
years of his reign were filled with civil wars. 
A period of disaster followed.' The command of 
the sea was lost, the finances were in hopeless 
disorder] and the rulers were weak. The Otto- 
man Turks were now establishing their power 
on the ruins of the Rtdjukian realm in Asia 
Minor, and one by one tliey conquered the prov- 
inces of the Empire. Under John V (1341-91) 
the Turks made their first permanent conquest 
in Europe by seizing Gallipoli in 1854. Manuel 
II (1393-1426) and John Vril (1426-48) were 
feeble rulers and practically vassals of the 
Sultan. Constantine XI (1*448-63) struggled 


bravely but unsuccessfully to retain his capital, 
the oiily portion of the Empire which was left, 
and finally, in 1453, Constantinople was taken 
by the Turks. The seizure of the capital marks 
the end of the Byzantine Empire. 

Until recently it has been the fashion to treat 
the Byzantine Empire with contempt. Gibbon 
described its history as “a tedious and uniform 
tale of weakness and misery.” Voltaire spoke 
of it as worthless repertory of declamation 
and miracles, disgraceful to the human mind.” 
Montesquieu wrote: '‘The history of the Greek 
Empire, from Phocas on, is merely a succession 
of revolts, schisms, and treacheries.” Taine con- 
demned it as "a gigantic moldiness lasting a 
thousand years.” In 1854 a writer in an Eng- 
lish review rejoiced over the supposed moment 
when the last Byzantine historian was blown 
into the air by “our brave allies the Turks.” 
But in the last half-century all this has been 
changed. Scholars now recognize the inestima- 
ble debt which we owe to the Byzantine Em- 
pire. They realize that for eight centuries the 
Roman Empire, transplanted to New Rome, i.e., 
Constantinople, persisted in its task; that law, 
literature, industry, and commerce did not cease 
to flourish; that Constantinople stemmed the 
tide of invasion from the East, which otherwise 
might have engulfed all Europe. They have 
learned that the most striking feature of Byzan- 
tine history is “its constant vitality and power 
of remval,” its “marvelous recuperative en- 
ergy,” shown at every crisis in its history. 

It is impossible to characterize this history^ as 
a whole, l)Gcause it covers a period of time 
greater in length than the history of England 
from the Norman Conquest to the present day. 
For more than 1000 years dynasties changed, 
wars and revolutions took place, the fortunes of 
the Empire sank and rose again. Of the 107 
persons who ruled from 396 to 1453 as emperors 
or associates of emperors, 20 were assassinated, 
18 were blinded or otherwise mutilated, 12 died 
in a monastery or a prison, 12 abdicated under 
compulsion or of their own free will, 3 died of 
starvation, 8 died in battle, or as a result of 
accident-^— a total of 73. Vico, corruption, and 
cruelty were the dominant features at some 
periods ; the government was despotic ; the ptniple 
wore superstitious, eileminate, and servile. Yet 
the Empire lived on; the administration and or* 
ganization remained effoctivc; the traditions 
and civilization of Old Rome w^ere maintained; 
Great wealth, which was a source of wonder to 
all visitors, was accumulated, and great armies] 
which were the most effective in the world, were 
maintained. If any scholar, in spite of the com- 
plexity of Byantine history, should attenmt’ a 
genoralimtion, probably he wOuld say, as Fred- 
eric Harrison has said — ^“first, that the Bj^n- 
tine Empire preserved more of the tradition; 
civil and military organization, wealth, art, and 
literature of the older Rome than existed else- 
where; and, secondly, that in many essentials of 
civilization it was more modern than the nascent 
nations of the West.” TTiese arc the two facts 
which arc - most striking, its antiquity and 
modernity, and just here is one of the reasons 
why Byzantine history is not attractive to us; 
its antiquity seems only an aping of the past; 
its modernity fails to interest us biHjause we have 
reached a higher development than the Byzantine 
Empire ever did. 

Now Rome, like Old Rome, bad a wonderful 
capacity for absorbing and assimilating less civ- 
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ilized peoples. The Empire included representa- 
tiTes of all the races of eastern Europe. It 
opened to all full participation in* its life. Its 
emperors might be of any nationality. Any bar- 
barian of ability, if baptized, was welcome to its 
army, administration, and court. This was one 
of the causes of its strength. A second was the 
position of Constantinople. The city could not 
be reduced to starvation. Its walls, until 1204, 
proved strong enough to defy all invaders. Then, 
too, while the Western Empire was being overrun 
by the barbarians, the Asiatic provinces of New 
Rome enjoyed an almost continuous peace. From 
their wealth the Empire secured the resources 
necessary to hold its European possessions and 
to carry on the wars of Justinian. Finally, it 
was fortunate in having a large number of able 
emperors. Most of them were not brilliant per- 
sonalities who command admiration, but rather 
cautious administrators, indefatigable workers, 
who labored slowly and steadily to strengthen 
the Empire, to fill the treasury, and to improve 
the administrative service. 

The Empire, although conservative, was not 
wholly unprogressive. This is exemplified in its 
military organization, its law, its art, and its 
manufactures. Thus, after the battle of Adrian- 
ople (q.v.), the Byzantines realized the fact that 
the old infantry army was no longer efi&cient, 
and formed a new army mainly of cavalry. The 
infantry they supplied with bows and lances in 
place of swords and javelins. They developed 
armor for protection. They used a smaller and 
more effective tactical unit than the old legion, 
and they recruited an army of subjects, not rD;er-‘ 
cenaries. They devolved the art of fortifica-* 
tion and the use of Greek fire. They built a 
great navy. Oman says: ‘^The art of war as it 
was understood at Constantinople in the tenth 
century was the only system of real merit ex- 
isting in the world ; no Western nation could 
have afforded such a training to its officers till 
the sixteenth, or we may even say the seven- 
teenth century.®' The Corpus of Justinian con- 
tinued i6i centuries to be the law of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. But it was constantly modified 
and expanded to suit new conditions. In the 
ninth century a new code was drawn up (see 
Basilica) in which the influences of Christian- 
ity and advancing civilization are marked. A 
maritime code, a military code, and a rural code 
were developed to meet the changed conditions. 
The first, specially, is of great importance in 
the history of legal ideas. Byzantine art (q.v.) 
is treated at len^h elsewhere. Here it deserves 
mention as an indication of the great influence 
which the Byzantine Empire exercised On Rus- 
sia, on the Mohammedan caliphates in the East 
and West, on the s6uth of Italy, on 'Venice, and 
on some parts of France and Germany, To-day 
examples of Byzantine architecture are to be 
found in every Christian and Mohammedan 
countty. In the manufacture of mosaics, silks, 
and embroidered satins, the Byzantine Empire 
was preeminent for centuries. The samite and 
scndal of the mediceval romances came from 
Constantinople. 

The direct services of the Byzantine Empire 
to Europe were many and varied. Four, in par- 
ticular, deserve emphasis. 1. It was the bulwark 
of Europe from which host after host of in- 
vaders were beaten back. For seven centuries, 
almost unaided, it bore the brunt of every at- 
tack and thus enabled the Western nations to 
develop and gain strength. 2. It preserved the 


Greek and Roman culture and transmitted it 
to western Europe as the people of the yoimger 
nations became sufficiently advanced to share in 
the priceless heritage. Some of this culture 
was constantly filtering through, but during the 
period of the Crusades and later, the transmis- 
sion was most marked. 3. It maintained the 
world's commerce, which for centuries was 
centred at Constantinople. The pupils, whom 
Constantinople had formed, Venice and Amalfi, 
wrested the sceptre of the seas from her only in 
the eleventh century. 4. It was the civilizer of 
all ' eastern Europe, where the influence of 
the Greek church, Greek art and architecture, 
and Greek administration is now everywhere 
evident. 

Bibliography. The ori^nal authorities for 
the history of the Byzantine Empire are the 
authors whose works are included in the col- 
lection of the Byzantine historians. The first 
edition was published in Paris, in 36 vols., be- 
tween 1648 and 1711. This collection was re- 
printed with additions in Venice, 1727-36. In 
the nineteenth century Niebuhr, assisted by 
Bekker, the Dindorfs, and others, edited the so- 
called ‘^Bonn Edition” under the name of the 
Corpus Scriptorum Histories Byzmtincd. But 
this last edition is extremely unscholarly. There 
are separate editions of the most prominent 
chroniclers, which will be found imder their re- 
spective names. Of the secondary works, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: Finlay, History of 
Greece from B.G, I 46 to A.Z). 1864) ed. by Tozer 
(7 vols., Oxford, 1877) ; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman JEmpire, ed. by Bury (7 vols., 
London, 1896-1901); Krumbachcr, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litter atur (Munich, 1897) ; 
Bury, The Later Roman Empire (New York, 
1889) *; and History of the E astern Romans Em- 
pire (London and New York, 1912) ; Heyd, His- 
toire du commerce du Levant au Moyen Age 
(Leipzig and Dessau, 1886) ; Diehl, Etudes by- 
zantinea (Paris, 1906) ; Krause, Die Byzantiner 
des Mittelalters in ihrem Btaats-, Hof-) und Briv- 
atlehen (Halle, 1869) ; Rambaud, UEmpire greo 
au Xme sUcle (Paris, 1870) ; Pears, Fall of Con- 
stantinople (New York, 1885) ; Oman, Byzan- 
tine Empire (London, 1892) ; W, G. Holmes, Age 
of Justinian and Theodora (New York, 1905) ; 
J. Gay, L’ltalie mertodionale et VEmpire byzam- 
tin (Paris, 1904) ; Harrison, Byzantine History 
in the Early Middle Ages (London, 1900) ; Diehl, 
Justinien et la civilization byzantine (Paris, 
1901 ) ; Gelzer* Byzantimsche RulturgescfUohte 
(Ttibingen, 1909) ; Dieterich, Hofleb^n m Byzmz 
(Leipzig, 1912) ; Rambaud, Etudes sur Vhistoire 
byzantine (Paris, 1912), V^ useful biblio- 
graphical clues can be found in the appendices 
and notes to Bury's edition of Gibbon. 

LIST OF BMPBROES OF THB BYZANTINB BMPIRB 

Arcadiua, 395-i08. Justiiiian I, 527-665. 

Theodosius II, 408-450. Justin II, 565-578. 

Marciaoa, 450-457. Tiberius Conatantinua, 678- 

Leo I, the Thracian, 457-474. 582. • 

Zeno, the Isaurian, 474-491. Maurice, 582-602. 

Anastasius I, 491-518. Phocas, 602-610. ' 

Justin I, 518-527. 

HBBAOLIAir PYNASTY, 610-717 

HeracUus, I, 610-641. * Leontius, 695-698. 

Heraclius Conatantinua, 641. TiberiuaApaimarua, 698-705. 
Heracleonaa, 641-642. Justinian II (restored), 705- 

Constantinus (Conatana II), 711. 

642-668. Philip Bardanes, 711-713. 

Conatantine IV or V, Pogo- Arteimua Anastasius, 713- 
nahts, 668-685. 716. 

Justinian II, 685-695. Theodosius III, 716-717. 
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STBIAN (iSAUHIiLN) DYNASTY, 717-820 

Leo III, the Isaurian, 717- Irene, 797-802. 

741. Nicephorus I, 802-811. 

Constantine V, or VI, Cop- Stauracius, 811. 

ronymus, 741-775. Michael I, Rhangahe, 811- 

Leo IV, the Chaza, 775-780. 813. 

Constantine VI or VII, 780- Leo V, the Armenian, 813— 
797. 820. 


amobian dynasty, 820-807 

Michael II, the Stammerer, Theophilus, 829-842. 
820-829. Michael III, the Drunkard, 

842-867. 

BASILIAN OB ARMENIAN (MACEDONIAN) DYNASTY, 867-1057 


Basil I, the Macedonian, 867- 
886 . 

Leo VI, the Wise, 886-912. 

Constantine VII, Porphyro- 
genitusy 912-959. 

Alexander, Associate Emperor, 
912-913, 

Romanus I, Lecapmua, 920- 
, 944. (Associate Emperor 
together with his three 
sons, Christopher, Stephen, 
and Constantine.) 

Romanus II, 959-963. 

Basil II, BulgaroctonuSj 963- 
1025. 

Nicephorus 11. Phocas, 963- 
969, associated with Basil 
II. 

John I, Zimisces, 969-976, as- 
sociated with Basil II. 

Constantine VIII* 1025- 
1028. 


Romanus III, Argyrust 
1028-1034. 

Michael IV, the Paphlago- 
nian, 1034-1041. 

Michael V, 1041-1042. 

Constantine IX, Monama-- 
chus, 1042-1054. (Reigns 
with his wife, ZoS.) 

Theodora, 1054-1056. 

Michael VI, Straiioticust 
1056-1057. 

Isaac I, Comnenus, 1057- 
1059. 

Constantine X, Duoas, 
1059-1067. 

Eudocia (in the name of her 
sons, Michael VII, An- 
dronicus and Constantine, 
and with her second hus- 
band, Romanus IV), 
1067-1071. 

Michael VII (see above), 
1071-1078. 

Nicephorus III, Botaniates, 
1078-1081. 


COMNBNIAN DYNASTY, 1081-1185 

Alexius I, Comnenus, 1081- Alexius 11, Comnenus, 1180- 

1118. 1183. 

John II, or Calojohannes, Andronicus I, Comnenus, 
Comnenus. 1118-1143. 1183-1185. 

Manuel I, Comnenus, 1143- 
1180. 

THE ANGBLIAN DYNASTY, 1185-1204 

Isaac II, Angelua, 1185-1195. Isaac II (restored) > 1203. 
Alexius III, Angelus, 1195- Alexius IV, Angelu8> 1204. 

1203. Alexius V, Ducas, 1204. 

LATIN BMFEBOB8 07 TSE EAST, 1204-1261 

Baldwin 1, 1204-1206. Robert, 1221-1228. 

Henry of Flanders, 1206-1216. Baldwin 11, 1228-1261. 

Peter of Courtenay, 1216- John of Brienne, 1229-1237. 

1217. 

Yolande, 1217-1221. 

NIC.EAN EMPERORS, 1206-1261 

Theodore I, Lascaris, 1206- Theodore 11, Duoas, 1254- 
22. 59. 

John III, Ducas, 1222-54. John IV, Ducas, 1258-61, 

THE EMPIRE RESTORED: THE* FALEOLOOl, 1261-1453 

Michael VIII, Paloologus, (John Cantacuzcnus, Co- 

1261-82. . Emperor, 1347-55). 

Andronicus II, Paleologus, Manuel II, 1391-1426 (John 
1282-1328. VII, Co-Emperor, 1398- 

Andronicus III, Paleologus, 1402). 

1328-41. John VI, 1425-48. 

John V, Paleologus, 1341-91 Constantine XI, 1448-53. 


BYZANTINES. In numismatics, the term 
applied to coins of the Byzantine Empire. By- 
zantine coins are of gold, silver, and bronze, 
bear impressions distinct from those of the 
earlier Roman coins, and were copied in several 
countries where the Byzantine standard was 
adopted. The commercial relations of the East- 
ern Empire served to distribute its coinage over 
almost all the then known world. It was cur- 


rent in India as well as in the north of Europe. 
Consult Saulcy, Essai de classification de suites 
monStaires t^mntines (Metz, 1836), and see 
Besants; Numismatics. 

BYZANTIUM, bi-zan'sM-Um (Gk. Bufdp- 
TLov, Byzantion), A city which stood on the 
Thracian Bosporus, at the east end of the Pro- 
pontis. It was founded about 660 b.o., by Do- 
rian colonists, probably from Megara, and rap- 
idly rose in importance as a seat of commerce. 
Its position was at once secure and enchanting; 
it commanded the shores of Europe and Asia. It 
had a splendid harbor, and the fisheries brought 
the city much wealth. After a time of subjuga- 
tion imder Darius Hystaspes, Byzantium was 
occupied and colonized by the Spartan general 
Pausanias (q.v.). Later the city joined the De- 
lian League, and its importance is shown by its 
large contributions. At the time of the Samian 
revolt (440 B.C.; see Samos) Byzantium seems 
to have tried to withdraw. It reappears in the 
tribute lists two years later, and remained loyal 
to Athens until 411 B.O., when it joined Sparta. 
Retaken by Alcibiades (400 B.C.), it was again 
captured by Lysander (q.v.) after the battle of 
iEgospotami. Spartan tyranny led to a change 
of feeling, and about 390 B.o. Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian, reestablished the democracy, and be- 
fore 378 B.O. Byzantium concluded a treaty of 
alliance with Athens. This friendship was of 
short duration, and finally, in 367 B.O., Byzan- 
tium leagued itself with Chios, Rhodes, and King 
Mausolus II of Caria, in the Social War. In 
341-40 B.C. Philip of Macedon advanced against 
the city, and, under the influemse of Demos- 
thenes, the citizens once more joined Athens. 
The Athenians, under Phocion (<hv.), forced 
Philip to raise the siege of the city. Under Alex- 
ander the Great Byzantium was subject to Mace- 
donia; under his successors, however, it regained 
its independence. For some years after 278 B.o. 
it was subject to a heavy tribute imposed by the 
Celts. The duties imposed on ships as a means 
of meeting this burden led to a war with Rhodes, 
in which the city was supported by Attalus I of 
Porgamum. During the Roman wars with Anti- 
oclms and Mithridates Byzantium seems to Imvo 
supported Rome, and, as a result, in spite of 
some suffering in the Mitliridatio wars, enjoy<Hl 
considerable prosperity. Later it became sub- 
ject to the direct control of the emperors and 
was required to pay a heavy tribute, till this 
was remitted by Claudius. Ves])asian deprived 
the city finally of all independence. In the civil 
war between Septimius Severus and Pescennius 
Niger, Byzantium sided with the latter. It was 
therefore besieged by Severus and, after a brave 
defense of three years' duration, was captured 
in 196 A.D. and reduced to ruins. Severus, re- 
penting the desolation which he had made, re- 
built a part of the city, ornamented it with 
baths, porticoes, etc. He or Caracalla restored 
to the inliabitants their ancient privileges. 
Under Qallienus the city again suffered severely. 
In 330 A,0., after the defeat of Licinius, Con- 
stantine made the city the capital of the Roman 
Empire, under the name of Constantinople (q.v.). 
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C The third letter in the Latin, as 
in all alphabets that are derived 
from it. In position the letter c 
corresponds to the Greek gamma 
(T) from which its form is actu- 
ally derived through curvature or 
rounding. The Greek letter no doubt comes from 
the North Semitic gimel, the origin and signifi- 
cance of which are still uncertain. See 
Alphabet. 

Phonetic Character. In sound the Latin c 
originally had the same force as the Greek 
gamma (T) from which it is adapted, and this 
old value is seen in such Latin abbreviations of 
proper names as C- for Gaius, On. for Gnaeus; 
but in Latin O later began to take on the force 
and function of K, which was falling into dis- 
use, and a new letter (a modification of O) 
was introduced to represent that voiced guttural 
g-soimd. (See G.) The A^-soimd of c continued 
in Latin down to at least the eighth century of 
the Christian era; and that is also its power 
in the Anglo-Saxon or Old English, when ^^king*' 
is written Oyning, and "queen" as there 

was no ^ during that period. The later differ- 
entiation or changes of the sound of c from the 
old stop or fc-sound in come to the hissing or 
sibilant a-sound in cetaceous, with similar modi- 
fications, is largely due to the influence of a 
following i, 6. These front vowels, being farther 
forward in the mouth than o, o, u, tend to 
change the character of the checked sound into 
a split or hiss. As examples of such sibilant 
developments, compare the pronunciation of 
Latin Cicero (Kikero), Italian CMohero, Eng- 
lish Sisero, or a^in the common English pro- 
nunciation of viei, *1 conquered' ("viSi” instead 
of "w6k§” ) , in vem, vidi, viei. Of like character 
is such an interchange as Latin centum, ‘hun- 
dred'; Sanskrit, ^ata. Examples of palataliza- 
tion or splitting of c to oh, before i, e are 
especially common from Anglo-Saxon into 
modern English, through the Southern Dialect, 
e.g,, AS. did {hild), Eng. child; AS. ceorl, Eng. 
churl; AS. s€can, Eng. seek and heseech; or, 
again, Lat. caput, fliead'; Fr. chef, Eng. chief; 
Lat. canto, Eng. chant. The phonetic laws 
governing such interchanges as © with g, h in 
the Indo-Grermanic languages may be better 
understpod by pronoimcing in succession the 
syllables ac, ca (with perfect closure), ag, ga 
(with the same closure, but voiced) , axid uh, ha 
. (with imperfect closure) ; hence, such alternates 
as Lat. ager, ‘field,' Eng. acre; Lat. due (‘lead, 
draw*); Eng. tug; Lat. coma, ‘dog,' Gk. kuv-, 
Mtrh; AS. huh^, ‘hound.' (See Phonetic 
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Laws.) In usage, as a letter compared with k, 
the Germanic alphabets, which are under obliga- 
tion to the Greek as well as to the Latin, adopted 
k, from the Greek kappa, to represent the gut- 
tural sound. For this reason c alone in German 
and Swedish, etc., hardly occurs outside of words 
of Romance origin. In Modem English c is 
practically superfluous, as far as sound repre- 
sentation is necessarily concerned; the letter k 
might easily take its place in recording the stop 
sound of c before a, o, u, and the letter a might 
readily be substituted for the hissing sound of o 
before e, i. 

As Abbreviation. In music 0 is the first 
tone, or keynote of the diatonic scale of 0 major. 
C = 100; 0. = Centigrade (thermometer scale) ; 
B.C. = before Christ; c. = cent, centime,' etc.*, 
and it is used in some other familiar abbrevia- 
tions. 

CA AB A, ka'&-bd or ka'ba. See EIaaba. 

OAAING, or CA'ING (kft'ing), WHALE 
(Scotch, ca, caa, to drive), or Blackfish. A 
large, po^oise-like cetacean, of the Killer family 
(Delphinidae) and genus Clohiocephalus, prin- 
cipally characterized by its globose head. They 
go in large schools, crowding after a leader; 
and as they yield a fair amount of oil similar 
(but inferior) to sperm oil, and their flesh is 
savory, they are incidentally an object of the 
sea chase. The caaing whale proper (Clolio- 
oephahis melas) is 20 feet long, black, with a 
white abdominal area, has very long and narrow 
pectoral fins, and inhabits the colder parts of 
the Atlantic, appearing on our coast southward 
to New York, south of which it is replaced by a 
short-finned black species ( Clohiocephahis 
hrachypterus) . The Pacific has a widespread 
species {Clohiooephahis soammoni), wholly 
black, and much pursued by whalemen. The food 
of all is mainly squids, but fish are also eaten. 
See Whale. 

CAAICA, kS.'^md., or EAama. 1. A small 
South African fox or fennec (Fenneous caama, 
or Vulper chama), rarer than formerly, whose 
fur is of some value. It is about 3 feet in 
length, slender in form, its long soft fur silvery- 
gray above and on the sides of the body. It has 
the habits of a fennec (q.v.) and lives largely 
on insects and frliit, ■^hile it is said also to 
devour the eggs and young of ostriches and other 
ground-nesting birds. It is also called asse and 
silver or vaal jad^l by the colonists. 2. The 
BuhaUs caama. See Habtebeest. 

CAAZAPA, ka'A-sa^p6.. A town of the Re- 
public of Paraguay, situated 25 miles, south of 
Villa Rica, with which it is connected by rail- 
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road (Map: Paraguay, P 9). It is the centre 
of a fertile agricultural region. Pop., about- 
12 , 000 . 

CAB. See Carbiaqe. 

'CABABISCH, ka-ba'bSsh. An Arab tribe in 
Africa, inhabiting the immense deserts of eastern 
Sudan, between Dongola, Darfur, and Kordofan. 

CABAL' (Fr. cahale, from cabbala^, on ac- 
count of its secrecy). The designation of an 
unpopular English ministry (1667-73), composed 
of Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale, the initials 'of whose names coinci- 
dcntly spelt Cabal, 

CABALLEBO, ka'na-lya'rfi, FebnXw (1796- 
1877). The pseudonym of Cecilia B6hl von 
Faber, a ^Spanish novelist. She was born in 
Switzerland and educated in Germany, but in 
1816 accompanied her father to Spain and soon 
became enthusiastically attached to her adopted 
country. She was married three times. Her 
first husband was Antonio Planells y Bardaxi, 
an infantry captain who caused her a deal of 
suffering, and who was killed in action in 1817. 
Her second husband was Francisco Ruiz del 
Arco, Marqu4s de Arco Hermoso, an oflSlcer in 
one of the household regiments of the A)yal 
family. Two years after his death, in 1836, she 
married Antonio Arrbn de Ayala, who was sent 
to Australia as Consul- Successful business 
enterprises were followed by unfortunate specu- 
lations which led to his suicide in 1869. She 
was a real polyglot writer. In 1840 she pub- 
lished anonymously in German a romance en- 
titled Bold. Her first novel in Spanish, La 
Qaviota, was published in 1849, but she had 
written it in French, and Jos6 J*oaquin de Mora 
had translated it into Spanish. Many other 
works followed, the chief of which are; La 
Familia de Alhareda (1880), the first draft of 
which was written in German ; CXemmoia 
(1887) j and Mia. She also published the first 
collection ever made of Spanish popular tales 
and poems, Ouentoa y poesiaa popula/rea anr 
daluces ( 1859 ) . Her principal novels have been 
translated into most European languages. It 
has recently been discovered that she was an 
exquisite letter writer, and critics who have been 
able to examine her voluminous correspondence 
with Antoine de Latour hail her as the Madame 
de S6vign6 of modern Spanish literature. A 
critical edition of this correspondence is in 
preparation. Her Obras Oompletas appeared in 
18 vole. (Madrid, 1856-67), and have since then 
been reprinted in the Ooleocidn de JEsoritores 
oastellanoa. Consult A. de Latour, JEtudea 
littSrairea aur VBapagm oontemporame (Paris, 
1864), md FJspagne, traditions, mceura et litera- 
ture (Paris, 1869); F. de Gabriel y Ruiz de 
Apodaca, Ultimas producdmea de Ferndn Cabal- 
lero, with a biography (Seville, 1878) ; Josd 
Marfa Asensio Ferndn Caballero y la novela 
,eo(ntempordnea (Madrid, 1893); A. Morel-Fatio, 
'‘Femiin Caballero, d^apr^s sa correspondance avec 
Antoine ide Latour” in the Bulletin Mispanique, 
vol. iii (Bordeaux, ,1901), reproduced in his 
,Mudes sur VBspagne, s6rie (Paris, 1904) ■; 
Pitollet, Lea premiers^ eaaaia litt$raire ^ F^sm4n 
Caballero (Paris, 1908); Ooloma, Beeuerdoa de 
Ferndn Gaball&^o (Bilbao, 1910). 

CABANATXTAlSr, ki-Ba'n&-twan'. A town of 
Luzon, Philippines, in the Province of Nueva 
Ecija, situated 13 miles horth of San Isidro. It 
has a telegraph station. Pop., 1903, 7109. 

OABANBL, k&'b&'nSl', Alexajtobb (1823-89). 
A French* historical and portrait painter* He 


was born at Montpellier, studied with Picot, and 
obtained the Prix de Rome in 1843. Extremely 
popular from the beginning, he was the recipient 
of numerous medals, elected to the Institute in 
1863, and made professor in the Acaddmie des 
Beaux- Arts. As successor of Ingres at the head 
of the classical school, he was completely aca- 
demic in his methods — correct in line and compo- 
sition, indifferent in color, and lacking in feeling. 
His taste and distinction of style eminently 
adapted him to portray the nobility, and his art 
became the vogue in these circles. Among his 
, sitters were Napoleon III and his ministers, but 
he succeeded best with his portraits of women. 
Though beautiful in features and distinguished 
in appearance, his portraits lack strength and 
individuality and are consequently insipid. Like 
his historical paintings, they were formerly very 
popular in the United States; the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York,' has a good example, ‘Miss 
Catherine Wolfe.” His chief historical pajbit- 
ings include the “Death of Moses” (Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington) ; “Birth of Venus,” re- 
puted his masterpiece (1863), in Mus6e du Lux- 
embourg; replica in Metropolitan Museum; 
“Death of Francesca da Rimini and Paolo,” in 
the Luxembourg, which possesses a large collec- 
tion of his works; others in the provincial 
museums of France; and large decorative paint- 
ings illustrating the history of St. Louis, in the 
Panth4on, Paris. 

CABANTS, kanb^-ngs', Jeajv Lotos (1816- 
1906). A German ornithologist, born in Berlin, 
and educated at the university there. In 1839- 
41 he made ornithologic researches in North and 
South Carolina and in 1849 was appointed cus- 
todian of the ornithological collections of the 
Berlin Zoological Museum. The investigations 
which had so important an effect in determining 
a natural system of classification were published 
by him first (1847) in Wiegmann’s Arohiv fihr 
Naturgeachiohte, entitled “Ornithologischen Noti- 
zen,” and more fully in the Museum Heineanum 
(4 parts, Halberstadt, 1860-63). He founded 
the Journal fiir Ornithologic in 1853 and edited 
it for 40 years, being succeeded in 1894 by his 
son-in-law. Dr. A. Reichenow. His writings 
on ornithology number several hundred titles 
and relate to the birds of all countries. OCEo 
contributed the ornithological parts of Tschudi’s 
Fauna Peruana (Berlin, 1846-46), of Sohom- 
burgk’s Reisen in Britiah-Guayma (Berlin, 
1848), and of Von der Decken’s Reisen in Ost- 
afrika (Berlin, 1869). Ho retired from the 
active administrative work of the Berlin Museum 
in 1891 and died Feb. 20, 1906^ 

OABAHIS, PiEBEE Jean (3®oege (1767- 
1808). A French physician and philosopher. 
He was bom in Oosnac, studied in Paris, and in 
the year 1773 went to Warsaw as secretary to a 
Polish magnate; On his return to Paris he was 
for some time engaged in literarj' puirstiita, from 
which he turned Ms attention to the study of 
medicine. During the Revolution, whose ten- 
dencies ho fully approved, ho became the warm 
friend and physician of Miraboau. After the 
death of the latter, in order to refute the 
charge of having poisoned him, Cabanis pub- 
lished the Journal de la maladie et de la mort de 
EonorS de Mirabeau (1791) . Among the papers 
of Mirabeau was found an extensive work ,on 
public education in the handwriting of Cabanis. 
This had boon used by Mirabeau in his public 
discourses. Cabanis took a leading part in the 
reorganization of the French schools of medicine 
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and held several professorships in them. He 
was one of the Council of Five Hundred and 
afterward a member of the Senate. In his 
psychological investigations Cabanis steered 
clear of metaphysics. Thus he remained strictly 
within the domain of experiment when inquiring 
into the origin of psychological impressions and 
into the influence of age, sex, temperament, 
disease, diet, climate, etc., on the development of 
ideas, instincts, and* passions. His scientific 
views on subjects of this nature have led many 
to believe that Cabanis was a materialist and an 
atheist. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the study of thought in its dependence on 
the brain does not necessarily imply that thought 
is in its nature material. And if Cabanis 
speaks of the brain from a physiological point 
of view as assimilating impressions and secreting 
thought, just as the stomach digests food, he is 
not therefore necessarily a materialist. As a 
matter of fact, in his metaphysical Lettres sur 
les causes premises he clearly expresses his 
willingness to admit a spiritual and immortal 
soul and a personal God, although he does not 
make clear how he would reconcile this with 
his psychology. His complete works were pub- 
lished with a biography at Paris, 1823-25. The 
best edition of Cabanis’ chief work, the Rap- 
ports du physique et du moral de Vhomme, was 
published by Peisse (Paris, 1844). Consult 
Dubois, Examen des doctrines de Cabanis (2 
vols., Paris, 1842) ; F. Labrousse, Quelques N otes 
sur Cabanis (Paris, 1903). 

CAB'^ABET; ka-bar-a' (Fr. cabaret, wine 
shop). A restaurant which furnishes vaudeville 
entertainment with meals. The original form of 
the modern cabaret was the cafd chantant of 
Pairis. • Ambitious American proprietors im- 
ported the caf4 chantant to San Francisco, where 
several of these "musical restaurants,” as they 
are known in California, were very famous. 

From the West the fashion of high-priced 
vaudeville with meals traveled East via Chicago, 
The cafd •chantant, with its simple entertain- 
ment of singing, instrumental music, and danc- 
ing greatly elaborated, was first known as the 
tabaret when introduced to New York in the 
latter part of 1910. The fashion spread and the 
restaurants vied with each other in the quantity 
and quality of the entertainment furnished with 
the meals. At some places, instead of the origi- 
nal two or three vocalists there would be fifteen 
or twenty dancers and entertainers with a pro- 
gramme that would be varied from week to week. 

Since then, in the train of the cabaret; and as 
part of it, have grown up with the rage for danc- 
ing, the tea dances, or dansants, as general amuse- 
ment features offered by popular restaurants. 

OABABBXTS, kflL'Ba'r\is', FRANgois, Comte de 
(1752-1810). A Spanish financier of French 
birth. He organized the San Carlos Bank 
and a company for trade with the Philippine 
Islands ; was one of the Council of Finance under 
Charles III and proposed many reforms. Under 
Charles IV he was accused of embezzlement and 
wjas imprisoned, but was soon released and raised 
to the rank of count. Joseph Bonaparte made 
hxni Minister of Finance, in which office he died. 
Hi^ daughter Th^r^se, under the name of 
Madame Tallien, afterward Princess of Chimay, 
was conspicuous in the closing days of the 
French Revolution. His Cartas sobre la feUm- 
dad publica was published posthumously in 1813. 

OABABBIJS, Pbtncess de. See Chimat. 

OABAT, WW, Loxjis (1812-93). A French 
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landscape painter, born in Paris. He studied 
with Camille Flers, but the works of Constable 
exhibited in Paris had a determinative influence 
upon his art. In 1834 his "The Pool of Ville 
d’Avray,” now in the Louvre, and "Gardens of 
Beaujan,” sold in 1857 for the then extraordi- 
nary sum of 23,000 francs, achieved remarkable 
success, and he was acclaimed the principal 
representative of the new realistic landscape 
school. He was one of the first to discover the 
beauties of the Forest of Fontainebleau, where 
he settled in 1835, and he was associated with 
Dupr6 in travels through the French provinces. 
In 1837 he made his first visit to Italy, which 
he intended to depict in the new realistic man- 
ner, but he unfortunately fell under the ban of 
Poussin’s classic art. This influence was in- 
creased by later visits, with the result that his 
art deteriorated and became insipid. However, 
it brought him high honors. In 1867 he was 
elected member of the Institute, and from 1879 
to 1886 he was director of the French Academy 
in Rome. His drawings and aquarelles are 
highly prized. He is represented in the Louvre, 
in addition to the painting mentioned above, by 
"Autumn Evening,’" and the "Game of Bowls, 
an aquarelle; in the Luxembourg by "Environs 
of Paris,” a water color, and by oil paintings 
in the museums of Havre, Lille, Nantes, 
Grenoble, and Liege. 

CABATUAN, ka'Ba-twfin'. A city of the 
Province of Iloilo, on the island of Panay, 
Philippines. It is situated on the river Tigum 
and is connected by roads with the important 
towns on the island. Pop., 1903, 16,497. 

CABAZOTIC ACID. See PiOBio Acm. 

1 CABBAGE (OF. cdbus in chou cabus, headed 
cole, OHG. Kabuz, Ger. Ka/ppuCs, Kappes, from 
Lat. caput, head) (Brassica oleracea). A plant 
in general cultivation for culinary purposes and 
for feeding cattle. It is a native of the rocky 

^shores of Great Britain and other parts of 
Europe, and in its wild state is generally from 1 
foot to '2 feet high. It has been cultivated in 
Europe from, time immemorial and has de- 
veloped, probab^ through continuous selection, 
into several different forms, such as cabbage, 
kale (q.v.), kohl rabi (q.v.), cauliflower (q.v,), 
and Brussels sprouts (q.v.,).* 

The wild cabbage has smooth, sea-green leaves, 
waved and variously indented; under domestica- 
tion these have developed into a head, which is 
the part eaten. • 

There are two general classes of cabbages, 
smooth-leaved and wrinkled-leaved. The smooth- 
leaved > cabbages may be either green or red, the 
head inay be cdnical, oblong, roufid^ or flat, and 
there are early, medium, and late maturing 
kinds. Red cabbage is chiefly esteemed for 
pickling; while green cabbage is the kind most 
generally grown in the garden and for market. 
More than 100 varieties are in cultivation in 
the United States. The wrinkled-leaved or Savoy 
cabbage is a cabbage of excellent quality, but is 
little grown, because it is not so productive as 
the common green kind. Cabbage demands a 
rich loam soil with plenty of manure. Seed for 
the early crop is sown in the hotbed. The plants 
are set in the field, as soon in spring as the? frost 
is out of the ground, in rows 3 feet apart, and 

2 feet distant in the row. For the lai^ crop 
the seed is sown in beds or in hills in the open 
in May. The early cabbage will mature in 
July, while the late crop may not be htoeeted 
until freezing weather. Cabbage may be wipter^ 
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stored by putting in pits head down and cover- 
ing with straw and earth or by storing in a cold, 
damp cellar. The tree cabbage or cow cabbage is 
a variety cultivated for cattle, especially in the 
Channel Islands and the north of France, the 
leaves of which do not close together into com- 
pact heads, but which is remarkable for its 
great height, reaching, when it is in dower, 10 
feet on rich soil. 

Cabbage Diseases. Cabbage is subject to a 
number of parasitic diseases, some of which are 
often very destructive. Among them is club- 
root, due to a low fungus, Plasmodiophora 
"brassiocB, which causes peculiar swellings and 
outgrowths from the roots of the cabbage, often 
the whole root system being involved. (See 
Clubboot. ) Another disease is a ^ brown or 
black rot caused by attacks of bacteria, Pseudo- 
monas campestTis. It has been known in the 
United States for a dozen years and has become 
widely distributed. It is known to occur also 
in the west of Europe and is a destructive dis- 
ease, often devastating whole fields. The disease 
attacks the cabbage at any stage of growth and 
often dwarfs the heads or makes them one- 
sided. If severe, no heads are formed, and the 
whole plant may be killed. Frequently the 
heads rot and fall off, but this is due to other 
agencies than the disease itself. Out stumps of 
diseased cabbage show brown or black rings, and 
these may be traced into the head. On the 
leaves the margins become yellow and the veins 
black. The disease seems to enter by the 
leaves and progresses towards the stem. In many 
cases the leaves fall off, leaving bare stumps. 
The disease attacks, in addition to cabbage, tur- 
nips, cauliflower, kale, and rape. On the turnip 
it causes an internal brown rot. It seems to 
gain entrance through the gnawing of .iusects, 
slugs, etc. It remains in the soil for some time, 
just how long is not known, and is spread 
through manure and rubbish. Of less impor- 
tance is the attack of the downy mildew, Perono- 
spora parasitica, white rust, Oyatopus candidua, 
and the root or stem rot, Cortiemm yagum 
SolanL For remedial measures it is advised to 
rotate the crop^ destroy all cabbage insects, pay 
strict attention to the seed bed, and plant on 
new soil whenever possible. Marked differences 
in susceptibility to disease have been noted, and 
resistant varieties should be planted where such 
are available. 

CABBAGE BARE. See Aitdiba. 

CABBAGE INSECTS. Many insects infest 
cabbage plants, the chief of which are as follows : 

Qa'bhage aphia , — A plant louSe (A.p%ia hraa- 
aiccs), brownish black above, light green below, 
which infests the leaves of cabbages and turnips 
in both Europe and America. (See Aphids.) 
Oahhage Bug , — ^A pentatomid hug {Margantia 
histrionioa), called the ‘‘harlequin” on account 
of its brilliant coloring (black, yellow, and 
red), which has spread within the last half- 
century from Central America throughout the 
United States and plays havoc with cabbages 
and similar plants. It hibernates in tufts of 
grass and weeds and attacks the young plants; 
a strong wash of lime water is recommended as 
a remedy. 

Oahhage Butterfly , — ^A name common to sev- 
eral species of white butterflies of the family 
Picridse, whose larvse, known as cabbage worms 
or kale worms, feed on the leaves of the cabbage 
and other cruciferous plants. About a dozen 
species occur in North America, the most de- 


structive of which is Pieria, or Pontia rapee, a 
European species introduced by way of Canada 
about 1860 and now spread over nearly all the 
United States. In the North it is three-brooded 
and in the South is probably even more prolific. 
Its caterpillar has the green color of the cabbage 
with a lemon-yellow dorsal band ; and it not only 
eats the leaves before heading time of the plants, 
but burrows through the heads. Since Paris 
green and other poisons csfiinot be used on the 
cabbage, this is a difficult pest to combat. 
Pyrethrum and kerosene emulsions are most to 
be relied upon and must be applied before the 
cabbage heads. The pupa is bare, and suspended 
by means of a caudal attachment and a medium 
girdle. The butterfly is white and pale yellow, 
the fore wings tipped with black; the female 
has two additional dots and the male one. As 
in all other cases of introduced pests, the cab- 
bage butterfly does not cause as much damage 
how as when first introduced. Either it has 
acquired new parasites and other foes which 
keep down its numbers, or its old ones have 
been able to overtake it in the new country. 
Pieris, or Pontia, oleracca is a native white 
form, with little or no black markings, of the 
northern part of the United States and southern 
Canada; its larvas may also feed on the cabbage^ 
as well as turnips, radish, cauliflower, mustard, 
and various other plants of economic value to 
man. Pi&fia, or Pontia, protodice, whose wings 
are marked with grayish brown, occurs over 
nearly the whole of the United States ; its larvae, 
striped with alternate golden and greenish- 
purple bands, may likewise feed on cabbage. 
There is a very marked sexual dimorphism in 
this species, the female being much the more 
darkly marked. Pieria, or Pontia, ItraasiocB, and 
P. napi are two other European agricultural 
pests of this same family, and several very 
beautiful species occur in South America. Our 
native forms are diminishing in numbers, since 
they caimot well compete with the hardy foreign 
P. rapes. 

Callage Cutworm , — ^The destructive larva of 
a cabbage moth. Callage Flea , — ^A fiea beetle 
(q.v.) wnich attacks this and similar plants as 
Haltim oonaolrina; there are many forms. 
Callage Fly , — ^A small gray fly {Phorlia hraa- 
aiocB) whose maggot preys upon the roots of 
cabbages; it is related to the house fly and is 
one of a group of garden pests, such as the 
turnip fly, onion fly, etc. Callage Moth , — A 
noctuid moth (Mamcatra piota), whose larva is 
called the zebra caterpillar, being yellowish, 
marked by three longitudinal bands of black. 
It feeds on cabbage and turnip leaves and also 
on the cranberry. The change to the brown 
pupa is made in the ground in the autumn. The 
chestnut-brown fore wings of the moth are 
mottied with dark brown and white; the hind 
wings are pale yellow. The chrysalids should 
be &stroycd whenever dug up with the soil, and 
the cateroillars should be removed from the 
plant and destroyed. Grooves in the soil, en- 
circling the plants and filled with tar. Jirne, 
or quicklime, are said to be a prote^tiye. Cal- 
lage Worm , — Any caterpillar injurious to cab- 
bage; specifically that of the cabbage butterfly. 

CABBAGE PALM, or CABBAGE TREE. 
A name given in different countries to different 
species of palm, the large terminal bud of which 
is eaten like cabbage. The cabbage palm of the 
West Indies is Oreodoooa oleracea. The southern 
United States also have their cabbage palm, or 




1. TURNIPS (Brassica campestr!§). 4. CABBAGE (Brassica oleracea var.). 

2. KALE (Brassica oleracea). 5. KOHLRABI (Brassica oleracea var.). 

3. BLACK MUSTARD (Brassica nigra). 6. CAULIFLOWER (Brassica oleracea var.), 

7. BRUSSELS SPROUTS (Brassica oleracea var.). 
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cabbage tree, otherwise called the palmetto 
(Sabal Palmetto). See Abeca; Palmetto; 
Palm. 

CABBAGE TBEE. See Anptr a , 

CABBA LA (ML., Heb. qabbaldh, reception, 
as of traditional doctrine, from qibhsl, to re- 
ceive, accept, admit). The designation of a 
mystical system of philosophy which arose among 
the Jews at the beginning of the common era, 
as a reaction against the sober and austere form 
assumed by Rabbinical Judaism. It attained a 
great vogue after the twelfth century, spread 
among Christian scholars in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries', and still prevails among the 
tJewa of eastern Europe, though now dying out. 
Its adherents claimed that their doctrine rested 
on a revelation made to Abraham and, according 
to others, to Adam through the angel Raziel. 
The teachings were orally transmitted to the 
days of Moses, who in turn transmitted them 
to Joshua. By Joshua they were communicated 
to the 70 elders, and since that time passed 
down without interruption through chosen in- 
dividuals until circumstances arose which ren- 
dered it desirable to convey the mystic lore in 
permanent written form. There are two written 
sources recognized by the Cabbalists: (1) the 
Sefer Jezirah, Book of Creation,’ and (2) Sefer 
Zohar, Book of Light,’ commonly known as the 
Zohar. The former is ascribed to Rabbi Akiba 
(died 135 a.d.) ; the latter to Simeon ben Jochai, 
a pupil of Akiba. The Sefer Jezirah is couched 
in a Hebrew similar to that found in the Mishna, 
but the work now extant under that name can- 
not date back earlier than the eighth century 
and may be considerably later; the Zohar, writ- 
ten in a rather obscure Aramaic, belongs to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, of our era and 
was probably composed by Moses de Le<5n of 
Spain. The Sefer Jezirah consists of a series 
of monologues ascribed to Abraham, in which 
the patriarch sets forth how he came to the 
recognition of the true God and then establishes 
in a series of aphorisms the harmony between 
created things on the one side, the 32 ways of 
wisdom, the 10 fundamental numbers, and the 22 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet on the other, as 
manifested by the divine will. A Sefer Jezirah 
is referred to in the Babylonian and Palestinian 
Talmuds; but while it can hardly be identical 
with the book now extant under that name, yet 
our Sefer Jezirah represents a point of view 
which is not far removed from the tendency 
manifested in certain portions of the Talmud 
itself to interpret the doctrines of Judaism in a 
mystical sense. Ezekiel’s vision of the heavenly 
chariot drawn by cherubim (see Ohebub), and 
the mysteries of creation as described in Genesis, 
furnished the points of departure for mystical 
speculations regarding the divine nature. The 
dangers involved in such speculations were recog- 
nized by the rabbis, and yet we find the best of 
them prone to indulge in them. The significance 
attached in the Sefer Jezirah to the letters of the 
alphabet is paralleled by the principle of Gema- 
tria (the term for the numerical sum of the let- 
ters comprising a word), which is recognized in 
the Talmud as an exegeticaJ principle. The Sefer 
Jezirah, however, passes far beyond the current 
of mystic thought to be detected in the Talmud. 
It endeavors to explain all things as an emana- 
tion of the one Being, and that nothing exists 
but this Being and its manifestations. Passing 
still further, it endeavors to show 'the evolu- 
tion of one Being itself, which, becoming con- 


scious of itself, is transformed from a virtual 
into an actual Being, capable of manifesting 
itself. The manifestations of its Being are of 
two kinds — as thought and as word. As 
thought, it is the general intelligence; as word, 
it includes the general as well as the specific 
ideas, distinguished from one another and ex- 
pressed by combinations of the letters of the 
alphabet. The teachings of the Sefer Jezirah 
may be summed up as follows: 1. There are 
four fundamental principles, one always the 
emanation of the other, {a) The first is the 
breath of the living God, without beginning or 
end; (h) breath of breaths, a condensation of 
the primeval breath; (g) primeval waters, an 
emanation of the breath of breaths; (d) primeval 
fire, arising from the primeval waters. 2. 
Everything in the universe forms an external 
circle. Primeval elements are combined and 
again dissolved. 3. In all manifestations the 
law of contraries prevails. These doctrines are 
mpre fully developed, considerably amplified, and 
set forth in great detail, in the Zohar, which 
has been properly designated as the Bible of the 
Cabbalists. The name is based on Dan. xii. 3, 
with which verse the book begins. The Zohar 
is in the form of a homiletical commentary on 
the 54 divisions into which the Pentateuch is, 
according to Jewish tradition, divided. The 
Old Testament characters and events are not 
interpreted in a literal sense, but everything is 
viewed as symbolical. Mystical thoughts are 
woven into the sacred name of God, each letter 
being specially taken up, and- even the vowels 
and accents do not escape this process of in- 
terpretation. There are various older books 
than the Zohar in which the Cabbalistic doc- 
trines are set forth, and numerous later ones; 

• but there is none which enjoys such authority 
among Cabbalists. 

In its developed form, and on the basis of the 
various works which, besides the Sefer Jezirah 
and the Zohar, may be r^arded as authoritative 
sources, the religious philosophy of the Cabbala 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. In regard to God, the Cabbala teaches that 
He is the original principle of All Being, with- 
out end and without limitations. Hence the 
common designation of God in Cabbalistic works 
is En-Sof, i.e,, without end. He is absolutely 
perfect and unchangeable. Human wisdom can- 
not fathom His Being, and hence no definition 
can be given of Him nor any conception be 
formed of Him. He is the Secret of Secrets, the 
Pirst of the First, the Oldest of the Oldest, the 
Ultimate Principle. 

2. Creation, according to the Cabbala, is a 
process of emanation. There are 10 divine 
emanations, known as the 10 Sephiroth (lit., 
enumerations). The first four (as above set 
forth) are Breath, Breath of Breaths or Air, 

■ Water, Fire, one emanating from the other. 
Upon these four Sephiroth follow six directions 
of space — ^height, depth, east, west, south, and 
north. Besides being called Sephiroth, they are 
also designated as tools* used by God at creation. 
Out of air the intelligence in the universe is 
formed; out of water, the material world; out 
of fire, the spiritual universe (angels and the 
divine throne). At this point, however, differ- 
ences of opinion among Cabbalists and consider- 
able confusion of ideas arise. It is not made 
clear whether these 10 Sephiroth represent real 
acts of creation or merely emanations by means 
of which His essence becomes clear to us; and, 
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again, it is uncertain whether the Sephiroth 
are independent beings intermediate between God 
and the material world, or merely manifestations 
of the Divine Being himself. The 10 Sephiroth 
in the developed Cabbala are denominated: (1) 
Crown, (2) Wisdom, (3) Intelligence, (4) Love, 
(5) Justice (also called Might and Fear), (6) 
Beauty (also called Mercy), (7) Victory, (8) 
Splendor, (9) Foundation, (10) Kingdom. 
These 10 Sephiroth are variously subdivided as 
Sephiroth of the world and Sephiroth of con- 
struction, or into three groups, as metaphysical, 
spiritual, and physical Sephiroth. The Sephi- 
roth were commonly pictured by the Cabbalists 
under a human form, and the 10 emanations 
divided among his various organs and limbs, 
Crown representing the head, Wisdom the brain, 
and Intelligence the heart; while Love, Justice, 
and Beauty corresponded to the right arm, left 
arm, -and breast respectively, with Victory, 
Splendor, and Foundation symbolized by the 
right and left thigh and the genital orgaps 
respectively. ‘‘Kingdom” rests under his feet, 
while God towers above his head. 

3. There are two classes of Sephiroth; (a)' 
Heavenly or Sephiroth of light; (6) Sephiroth 
of darkness and wickedness. The Sephiroth of 
darkness produce the evil demons, at the head 
of whom stands Samael. Through the demons 
the work of creation is constantly threatened 
with destruction. 

4. The end of the powers of evil can be 
brought about through the triumph of morality 
and goodness among men; and that again is 
dependent upon the supremacy of the spirit of 
man over his desires. ' When the mind of man 
is in full control, the Messiah will appear 
and restore the world to its original perfect 
state. 

5. Man himself is a type of a divine heavenly 

man known as Adam Kadmon. He represents 
in his person the whole scheme of creation and 
is therefore a microcosmus. All parts of the 
human body have therefore a symbolical sig- 
nilicance. ' 

6. As a means of penetrating into the divine 
secrets, Tyriting was revealed, and hence wOrds, 
letters, vowels, and accents all symbolize certain 
teachings, the secrets of which are revealed only 
to those who can penetrate beneath the surface. 
It is in the combination of letters and endless 
meanings attached to the numerical value of 
such combinations that Cabb.ali^tic writers in- 
dulge, each one trying to outdo the other in 
mystical interpretations. 

From this rapid survey it is 'evi<JLeht that 
various factors are involved in Cabbalistic teach- 
ings. The theory of emanation that lies at the 
basis is an echo of the Idealistic philosophy of 
Plato, in combination with Neo-Platonism. 

Christian Gnosticism represents a second fac- 
tor that accounts for some of the mystical 
aspects of the Cabbala, while in its developed 
form traces of mystical ideas in Islam may he 
detected. The influence of Cabbalistic teachings 
on Judaism was fraught with serious conse- 
quences. It led to divisions, and to the forma- 
tion of new sects, which shut themselves from 
the influence of culture and were hostile to 
reasoning that did not conform to Cabbalistic 
teaching; and when the Cabbala spread to the 
Christian world, its influence, though not so 
extensive, was most baneful, and checked for a 
time the progress of rational philosophic 
thought. 
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CABEZA DE VACA, k&-Ba's& d& va'kA. See 
Nt^nbz Cabeza be Vaca, Alvar. 

CABEI'RI, or CABI'RI (Lat., Gk. Kdfletpot, 
Eaheiroi). Divinities worshiped anciently in 
many parts of the Greek world — in Lemnos, Im- 
bros, Samothrace, and at certain points on the 
adjacent coasts of Europe and Asia Minor, as 
well as in a few other places, as at Thebes in 
Boeotia. The myth of the Cabeiri is obscure and 
variously given by different authors. In Lemnos 
they were represented as sons of Hephaestus, 
whose ministers they were and whom th^ as- 
sisted at his labors. Being by nature beneueent, 
they gave the Argonauts a kind welcome when 
the latter touched at the island. During the 
nine-day festival in their honor at Lemnos, all 
fires were extinguished; the needed fire was ob- 
tained from Delos. In 1888 excavations of a 
temple of the, Cabeiri near Thebes in Boeotia, 
made by the Germans, threw light on the 
Boeotian cult of these deities. There one of the 
Cabeiri was identified with Demetor. In - Sam- 
othrace they were honored as the protectors 
of sailors in time of peril. Their mysteries 
here attracted much attention, especially after 
the death of Alexander the Great, and initiation 
into them was eagerly coveted. The Cabeiri at 
Samothrace were associated with Hermes and 
scorn to have given cattle fertility. The Grecian 
Cabeiri — ^two, three, or four in number — are said 
to have been worshiped Iby the early Pelasgian 
inhabitants of tlie Grecian islands and are to 
be distinguished from another group of eight 
(called Kahirim), which were of PhconicTan 
origin. Among tlie later Greeks and the Romans 
the tendency was to identify the two sets, the 
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process of identification being assisted by tbe 
meaning of the word Kahirim (tbe strong, tbe 
powerful, tbe Greek Cabeiri being also called 
Scot /jLcydXoij 8vvaroif lax^poL). Tbe Romans iden- 
tified tbe Cabeiri with tbe three divinities wor- 
shiped in tbe temple of Capitoline Jupiter or 
with tbe Penates. . 

Consult: Lobeck, Aglaophamus (KSnigsberg, 
1829 ) ; Scbomann, ChrieoMsche Alfertilmer, vol. 
ii (Berlin, 1897); Preller, Griechiaelie Mytholo- 
gies voL i (Berlin, 1894) ; Welcker, Grieohische 
Goiterlehre, vols. i, iii (GSttingen, 1857-62) ; 
Lenonnant, in Daremberg and Saglio, Diction- 
naire des antiquiUs, vol. i (Paris, 1892) ; 0. 
Rubensobn, Die Mysterienheiligtiimer in Eleusis 
find Bamothrahe ( 1892 ) ; Robinson, ''Greek In- 
scriptions from Sardis,'^ in American Journal of 
Archceologys 2d series; 17 (1913), 365 (for 

etymology) . 

CABELL, James Laueence (1813-89). An 
American physician. He was born in Nelson 
Co., Va., graduated at the University of Vir- 
ginia, studied medicine there, in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Paris, and became professor of 
anatomy and surgery in tbe University of Vir- 
ginia. He had charge of the Confederate mili- 
tary hospitals during the Civil War and subse- 
quently was chairman of the National Sanitary 
Conference and president of the National Board 
of Health. He published The Testimony of 
Modern Bcience to the Unity of Mankind (1858). 

CA^EBi, Tossing the (Gael. caJotr, pole). 
An athletic exercise or feat practiced wherever 
there are Scottish athletic contests. The trunk 
of h tree, or a beam heavier at one end than the 
other, is used. Competitions in which the 
powers 6 f the oppohehts are unknown * are 
generally started w^ith a caber of 24 or 25 feet^ 
from which the thick end is sawn bff by degrees, 
until the proper length is reached. The li^ual 
size is 16 feet long, with ends of 5 arid 11 inches 
diameter respectively. The caber is balanced by 
assistants perpendicularly, with its heavy end 
up. The tosser puts one foot against it, seizes 
it with both hands, and when the assistants let 
0 , at his command, raises it until hfe can get 
i^ hands under the lower end, which he raises 
to about the level of his waist. With the caber 
leaning slightly against his shoulder he moves 
forward at increasing speed until ready to make 
the toss, when he stops and throws tlie caber 
upward and forward in such a manner that when 
the large end strikes the ground the small end 
will continue on in the line of the throw. In 
Scotland the contestant is declared the winner 
whose style is the best, and whose caber falls 
most nearly in a straight line away from him. 
In tlie Caledonian games played in America the 
distance only of the toss is taken into account. 

GABES. See Gabes. 

CABESTAING, ka'b 6 s-tiiN' (variously 
spelled), Guillaume de (?-c.l213). A Pro- 
vencal poet, of a noble Roussilloanaise family. 
He was one of the knights who fought in 1212 
in the celebrated battle of Las Navas, where the 
Christians defeated the Moors. It is said that 
he loved Marguerite, wife of Raymond of Cha- 
teau-Roussillon, and that the jealous husband 
killed the poet, tore out his heart, and, having 
it cooked, fed it to his wife. When she learned 
the truth, she exclaimed, "Now, since I have 
eaten such noble food, I shall never eat any 
other,” Thereupon she threw herself from a 
balcony and died. This story belongs to the 
l^end of the "eaten heart,” which came from 


India and is foimd in several Occidental litera- 
tures. It has been attributed also to a Prench 
trouv^re, the Oh^telain de Coucy, and to a Ger- 
man minnesinger, Reinmann von Brennenberg. 
The version here given is to be found in Boc- 
caeeio^s Decameron, ninth tale of the fourth day. 
Some of Cabestaing’s verses have been published 
in the collection of Raynouard. Consult the 
study by Hiiffer (Berlin, 1869); E. Beschnitt, 
Die Biographic des Troubadours Guilhem de 
Capestaing und ihr Mstorischer Wert (Marburg, 
1879) ; G. Paris, Le roman du ohdtelain de Couci 
(Paris, 1879).. 

CABET, kh'W, Etienne (1788-1856). A 
French Communist, bom Jan. 2, 1788, at Dijon. 
Cabet was a true product of the intellectual 
and social reconstruction of the era of the 
Revolution. He was educated as a lawyer, be- 
came an efficient government official as Pro- 
cureur Gdndral in Corsica, representing the 
government of Louis Philippe, after having 
headed an insurrectionary committee and par- 
ticipated actively in the July Revolution of 1830. 
In 1831 he took his seat with the extreme Radi- 
cals in the Chamber of Deputies as representa- 
tive from cote d’Or. On account of his radical 
doctrines he was prosecuted by consent of the 
Chamber, and condemned to two years’ imprison- 
ment, but was permitted to go into exile in 
England, where he came under the influence of 
the Owenite school of social reform, and finally 
accepted communism as the only solution of the 
problems presented by excessive wealth and ex- 
cessive poverty side by side in modem society. 
He returned to France after the amnesty of 
1839, and published Under the pseudonym Francis 
Adams the Toy ages et aventures de lord Oaris- 
dall en Ica/rie ( 1840 ) , w’hich he republished in 
1842 over his own name. The work was a 
popular romance, setting forth his new commu- 
nistic id^ai^, which won followers by the 
thousaUds and drove its author to take steps to 
realize his Utopia. In 1841 he revived the 
Populdire (originally founded by him in 1833), 
which was widely read by French workingmen, 
and from 1843 to 1847 he pointed an Icarian 
almanac, a number of controversial pamphlets, 
a book on Christianity {Le vrai chrisiianisme 
suivant J4sus Christ), which makes out Christ’s 
mission to be to establish social equality, and 
contrasts primitive Christianity with modern 
ecciefeiasticism to the disparagement of the 
latter, and a popular history of the French 
Revolution from 1789 to 1830, in 6 vols. Cabet 
hoped to secure the support of the government 
for a communistic society to be established in 
France, but failing in this he turned his atten- 
tion to America. In 1847 he purchased a tract 
of land in Texas, and 69 men entered into a 
social contract, making Cabet the director in 
chief for the first 10 years, and embarked from 
Havre, Feb. 3, 1848. The location proved un- 
suitable, and when Cabet set out for America, 
toward the end of the year, he found that the 
colonists had returned to New Orleans. Many 
of them decided to return to France; those who 
remained loyal followed Cabet to Nauvoo in 
Hancock Co., 111., on a beautiful bend of the 
Mississippi River, where the Mormons had made 
a prosperous town before public opinion had 
driven them to Utah. After establishing his 
community Cabet returned to France, whence 
he was expelled in 1851 after the coup d’dtat. 
In 1852 he set out for Nauvoo. The community 
at Nauvoo prospered, but much discontent arose 
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under the somewhat arbitrary government of 
Cabet. In 1856 serious dissensions arose, and 
by a majority vote Cabet was deprived of the 
general directorship of the community. With 
the faithful minority, numbering about 180, 
Cabet retired to St. Louis, where he died Nov. 
8, 1856, a broken-hearted and disappointed man. 
He was the inspirer of modern communism at 
its best, and a writer of more literary merit and 
moral worth than the calumny which contem- 
poraneous writers in France succeeded in weav- 
ing about his name would lead us to believe. 
Consult Shaw, Icaria: A Study Jn Communis- 
tic History (New York, 1884) ; Lux, Etienne 
Cabet uiid der iJcarisohe Communismus (Stutt- 
gart, 1897) ; Prudliommeaux, Iccurie et son fon- 
dateur E, Cabet (Paris, 1907). See Commun- 
ism ; * ICABIANS. 

CABINDA, ka-bgN'd^i, or Kabinda. A sea- 
port town of Portuguese West Africa, situated 
in lat. 5® 30' S., and long. 12® 10' E., north of 
the estuary of the Congo (Map: Congo, etc., 
B 4). An active trade in sugar, cocoa, palm 
oil, and ground nuts is carried on by the British 
and German population. Since the introduction 
of a high tariff in Belgian Congo Cabinda has 
increased its commerce considerably. It was at 
one time a noted slave market. The name 
“Cabinda” is also applied to the entire portion 
of Portuguese West Africa situated north of the 
Congo. Pop., est. about 10,000. 

CABINET (Fr. dim. of oabane, cabine, cabin, 
from Gael, and Irish caban, booth, hut, tent). 
Originally a small chamber set apart for some 
special purpose, such as private interviews, or 
study, or for collections of objects of art or 
curiosity. Sovereigns, ministers, and other high 
officials always had such cabinets in connection 
with larger reception rooms. The term then 
came to be applied to the closets or show cases 
in which the collections were kept in many such 
rooms, and even to the collections themselves. 
Cabinet collections are always supposed to be of 
small objects, and in this sense we speak of a 
cabinet picture. Cabinetwork is, by extension, 
the art of fine woodwork such as was used at one 
time largely in making the delicate decorative 
furniture for such rooms and collections. 

CABINET (originally the closet or private 
apartment of a monarch, in which he consults 
with his most trusted advisors; hence, some- 
times as a term of contempt, those who frequent 
the king’s closet ) . The collective body of ofecial 
advisers of the executive head of the state. In 
modern times the terra is usually limited to the 
ministers, or heads of the great departments of 
state, in a constitutional government, but there 
is no reason for restricting it to such heads of 
departments, nor in refusing the title to the 
chosen advisers of an absolute monarch. The 
powers and functions of cabinets vary greatly, 
even ih modern constitutional states. 

In England the cabinet is virtually a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and it consti- 
tutes the supreme executive authority of the 
realm. In the United States the term is applied 
to the group of executive heads of the Federal 
government, who have no authority outside of 
their several departments, and whose function 
as cabinet ministers is purely an advisory one. 
The cabinets of the two countries are alike in 
this respect, however, that they are composed 
exclusively of members of the dominant political 
party — a result insured in England by the fact 
that the cabinet, being a committee of the 


legislature, is dependent on a party majority 
for its continuance in office, and in the United 
States by the assumed obligation of the Presi- 
dent to appoint only members of his own political 
party to the chief offices of the State. In the 
constitutional governments of the continent of 
Europe and in Japan, as well as in the self- 
governing British colonies, the model of the 
English cabinet has usually been followed. There 
being in those countries, with the exception of 
France and Switzerland, no opportunity for the 
popular will to express itself directly in the 
choice of the chief executive, popular govern- 
ment is conceived of as signifying parliamentary 
government, and the attempt is made, with vary- 
ing degrees of success, to secure to the legisla- 
ture a substantial measure of executive power 
through a responsible cabinet, subject to its con- 
trol. It is only in Great Britain that this 
transfer of executive power from the titular 
head of the state to the legislature has become 
complete, and that we find cabinet govc'tmmcnt 
in its most highly developed form. In France, 
however, it is practiced with a large measure of 
success and is completely accepted in theory, 
whereas, in most of the continental states which 
have adopted the device of the parliamentary 
cabinet, it is still imperfectly accepted and ap- 
plied. 

France is the only important instance of the 
adoption of cabinet government by a republic. 
In the states in which the popular will finds 
expression in the choice of the head of the state, 
it has not usually been deemed necessary to 
deprive that head of his executive authority, nor 
to set up a competing executive, deriving its 
authority less directly from the people. Hence 
in Switzerland and the republics of the Western 
World, the American model — a cabinet responsi- 
ble not to the legislature, but to the President 
or Governor — ^has been adopted. In this system 
the cabinet, as a body, has no official existence, 
the persons composing it being individually, and 
not collectively, responsible to the head of the 
state, and usually holding their offices as well 
as their advisory relation to him subject to his 
will. In the Federal government of the United 
States this relation is clearly indicated in the 
phrase ‘‘the President’s cabinet,” by which his 
official advisers are coijanionly referred to. Ac- 
cordingly, the dismissal of a cabinet minister, 
or even of the whole cabinet, may be effected 
without altering the political complexion or the 
policy of the administration ; whereas, under the 
English system, the cabinet is “the government,” 
its members stand or fall together, and its dis- 
missal involves, in the full sense of the phrase, 
a change of government. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these 
two contrasting forms of popular government arc 
elsewhere set forth (see Govxbnmknt; J^AKr.tA- 
MBNT), but the fact should here be noticed that 
a cabinet representing the legislature and re- 
sponsible to it is necessarily deeply concerned 
in the legislative as well as in the executive 
business of the state. The British ministry, 
representing the dominant political party in 
Parliament, has assumed complete control of 
legislation; and this, it is conceived, must 
always be the tendency of an executive so con- 
stituted and so related to the legislating body, 
whereas a cabinet of the American type (even 
when made up, as it usually is, of party leaders) , 
having no official relation to the legislative 
branch of the government, is strictly confined 
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to its executive functions. In some of the 
foreign states which have adopted the American 
form of executive, the members of the cabinet 
have a place — for purposes of discussion if not 
of voting — in the legislature; but in the United 
States the fear of impairing the mutual in- 
dependence of the legislative and the executive 
departments of the government has caused a 
similar tendency to be successfully resisted. 

The Presidents Calinet. — ^The Constitution of 
the United States made no provision for the cre- 
ation of executive departments, but vested the 
sole executive power in the President. The sev- 
eral executive departments through which the 
President exercises this power have been created 
by successive acts of Congress, under the author- 
ity conferred by Art. I, Sec. 8, par. 18, of the 
Constitution, authorizing the Congress “to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.” At the first 
session of Congress, in 1789, the departments of 
State ( first called Foreign Affairs ) , of the Treas- 
ury, and of War (which included naval as well 
as military affairs) were established; and the 
heads of these departments (called Secretaries of 
State, War, and the Treasury, respectively), to- 
gether with the Attorney-General, who was then 
a part of the judicial establishment, constituted 
the first President’s cabinet. The office of Post- 
master-General, created upon the organization of 
the post-office system in 1794, was not deemed 
of sufficient importance and dignity to entitle its 
incumbent to a seat in the President’s councils; 
in 1829 the Postmaster-Generalship became a 
cabinet office. In the meantime the Navy De- 
partment had been set apart from that of War, 
and the Secretary of the Navy created a cabinet 
officer, in 1798. In 1849 the Department of 
Internal Affairs was set apart from the Depart- 
ment of State, and the office of Secretary of the 
Interior created. In 1889 the Department of 
Agriculture was established, and its head, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, added to the list of 
cabinet officers. In 1903 the Department of 
Commerce and Labor was created, the Secretary 
of Ooxnmerce and Labor being made a cabinet 
officer. This department was divided by law 
of 1913 into the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Labor, each with a cabinet 
officer at its head. 

It is obvious that there is no natural order 
of precedence among the chiefs of the great 
executive departments of the government, and 
prior to 1886 there was no legal discrimination 
between them. But in that year the succession 
of the members of the cabinet to the presidential 
office, in the event of the death or disability of 
both the President and Vice President, was estab- 
lished by act of Congress, in the order in which 
they are named above. Even* under this statute, 
however, there is no justification for the journal- 
istic practice of referring to the Secretary of 
State as the “premier” of the administration, 
there being no analogy between his position and 
that of the Prime Minister in a cabinet of the 
English model. The President’s cabinet, there- 
fore, consists of his officers of administration, 
whom he calls into consultation when he desires 
their advice. They hold their meetings in a 
room in his official residence, no record is kept 
of their proceedings, and he is not bound to 
heed their advice. 


The British Cabinet, — There is a curious lack 
of correspondence between the legal and actual 
functions of the cabinet in the government of 
Great Britain. Legally it is merely a committee 
of the Privy Council, originally chosen by the 
King for advice “in his most secret affairs.” 
Actually it is, as has been said, the executive 
committee of the House of Commons, entirely 
independent of the crown and of the Privy 
Council, and wielding the supreme authority of 
Parliament in the administration of the state. 
It has had a long and varied history. Prior to 
1782 is contained honorary or “nonefficient,” as 
well as active and “efficient” members. Since 
that date it has been made up exclusively “of 
the persons whose responsible situations in office 
require their being members of it.” The num- 
ber of these may vary somewhat, but modern 
usage has fixed the number at not less than 11. 
These are usually the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of 
the (Privy) Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and the five principal Secretaries 
of State, viz., for Home Affairs, for Foreign 
Affairs, for the Colonies, for India, and for War. 
To these may be added the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, the Postmaster-General, the President of 
the Board of Trade, and one or two other high 
officials, but the tendency at present is to limit 
the number to the principal officers of state above 
enumerated. All of these officers of the govern- 
ment are appointed on the recommendation of 
.the Prime Minister, who makes up his cabinet 
from among them, and who may or may not hold 
one or more of those offices himself. He pre- 
sides at meetings of the cabinet, but his pre- 
eminence giv^s him no legal control over that 
body or over its individual members. Its de- 
liberations are secret, and it always acts as a 
unit, the defection of a member involving his re- 
tirement from the cabinet and from the office held 
by him. All of its members are also members 
of one or the other of the houses of Parliament 
and take part in the proceedings of that house. 

The term “cabinet’’ is sometimes applied, by 
courtesy, in the United States, to the principal 
officials of a State government, who may be 
called together by the Governor to advise him on 
questions of policy, and sometimes, in the same 
sense, the chief executive officers of a municipal 
government are called a “mayor’s cabinet.” 

The literature of the subject is very extensive 
and will be found more fully referred to under 
the general heads of Government and Parlia- 
ment. The historical evolution of the British 
cabinet and its relation to Parliament and the 
crown are fully set forth in Anson, The Law and 
Custom of the Constitution (Oxford, 1892) ; and 
in Todd, On Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land (2d ed., London, 1887). The best brief 
account of the operation of the British Cabinet 
system is to be found in Lowell, The Government 
of England (New York, 1908). Interesting com- 
parisons of the British and American systems 
of cabinet government are to be found in Bage- 
hot, The English Constitution (London and Bos- 
ton, 1873), and Bryce, The American Oomwow- 
wealth (3d ed., London and New York, 1900). 
Consult also Blauvelt, Development of Cabinet 
Government in Englimd (New York, 1902); 
Hinsdale, History of the Presidents Cabinet 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 1911) ; Learned, President^ 
Cabinet (New Haven, 1912). 
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CABINETWORK, CABINETMAKING. Tlie 
art and craft of fine woodwork. In English 
usage the term is confined to the making of fixed 
and movable furniture : choir stalls, pulpits, 
organ cases, tables, chairs, and fine chests are 
all alike examples of cabinetwork- In the 
United States the term is often extended to in- 
clude joinery (q.v.), i.e., the finer woodwork in 
buildings, ships, and railway cars, such as 
wainscoting, the finer sort of door trim and 
window trim, and all woodwork requiring special 
care in the making, putting together, and^ finish- 
ing. The cabinetmaker works chiefly with the 
harder woods, such as oak, walnut, mahogany, 
etc.; and his work is distinguished from the 
coarser work of the carpenter not only by its 
finer quality, but by its use of careful framing 
together with panels, dovetailing, mortising, and 
gluing instead of the rougher nailing and butt- 
jointing coihmon in carpentry. In the finer 
cabinetwork, besides the ordinary operations of 
forming the pieces and putting them together, 
there are included the operations of sandpaper- 
ing, staining, filling, varnishing, and polishing, 
and often also inlaying, marquetry, and carving. 
See Bottle. 

CABI^I. See Cabeiei. 

CABLE (OF., LL. capulumt caplum, a strong 
[holding] rope, from Lat. capered to take, hold) . 
A strong chain or rope used to hold a ship to 
her anchor. Practically all cables are now made 
of chain, only very small craft using rope,’ See 
Anchor; Chain. 

CABLE, Electric. Strictly speaking, a com- 
bination of two or more separately insulated, 
electric conductors with a protective covering or 
armor. Popular usage sanctions the extension 
of the term ‘‘electric cable” to simple insulated 
and armored wires and to ropes of twisted wires 
without either insulation or armor. Retaining 
for the present the limited definition first given, 
an electric cable may be described as consisting 
structurally of, first, the conducting wires or 
' core; second, the insulating material separating 
the several wires; and, thirds the protective cov- 
' ering or armor. Cables may be aSrialy istib? 
marine, or underground, depending on their 
position;, classed according to their uses they 
are telegraph, telephone, electric light, and 
power cables, and as to the arrangement of their 
conductors they are straightway or twisted. 
Cables for different purposes differ somewhat in. 
the details of their construction, but their gen- 
ci-al construction is substantially similar, • and 
the following description of underground cables 
for electric lighting will answer for cables for 
other purposes, with such exceptions as will be 
noted farther on. Electric light cables for use 
underground are of two classes, according as 
the insulation is or is not moisture proof. In 
the first class the insulation is rubber or bitumen 
and the lead covering is for protection frorn mo- 
chanioal injuries only. The second class is in- 
sulated wi-^ jute, hemp, or paper impregnated 
with oil, wax, or resinous compound, and the 
lead covering for this cable is absolutely neces^, 
sary on account of the hygroscopic nature of the 
insulation. The manufacture of a cable of the 
first class may be described briefly as follows: 
To insulate the conductor it is first wrapped 
around with one or more layers of pure rubber 
tape put on spirally, the direction of the spiral 
being rovoracd for each successive layer. On top 
of this rubber compound is applied in two or 
more separate coatings, each coat being put on 


by pressing the partially formed cable with two 
strips of rubber compound, one above and one 
below it, between a pair of rollers which fold 
each strip half around the cable and press the 
edges of the two strips together so as to make 
a good joint along each side. When a sufficient 
number of layers of rubber compound have been 
put on to give the requisite thickness, the core 
is tightly hound in a spiral wrapping of pre- 
pared rubber tape and then vulcanized. After 
this the cable is tested to determine the efficiency 
of its insulation. If this test is satisfa cto^ , 
the cable is taken to the taping and braid- 
ing machine, where the external covering of 
tapes and braiding is put on. The next step is 
to armor the cable with lead. This may be^ done 
by drawing the cable into a lead tube, which is 
then drawn through a die and made to fit the 
core tightly; or the last cover may be put on 
in a hydraulic press, the hot lead being forced 
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out through an annular die around the cable. 
The accompanying sketch shows the make-up of 
an electric li^t underground- cable before it is 
armored. Of , cables of the second class the- 
Siemens cable and the paper cable are repre- 
sentative examples. In the Siemens cable the 
conductor is wrapped with jute and impregnated 
with a special bituminous compound mixed with 
heavy oil, and is then covered with lead. Paper 
cable consists of paper wound on in strips spi- 
rally over the conductor, and as each strip is 
applied the whole is passed through a die which 
presses it into a compact mass. The core is 
then dried at a temperature of 260® F., to expel 
the moisture from the paper, and immersed in a 
bath of specially prepared compoimd, from which 
it passes directly to the lead-covering press. 

The standard type of cable for telephone work 
consists of 400 insulated wires twisted in pairs 
with about thrce-inch lay; and the pairs are 
cabled in reverse layers, forming a cable about 
two inches in diameter. The 200-pair cable is 
used for main routes, but lOO-pair, 60-pair, and 
smaller cables are used for distribution. The 
insulation consists of dry paper wound loosely 
on the wire, and the whole is armored with lead 
pipe. Submarine cables for telegraph and tele- 
phone lines are much like the undorground cables 
of the first class for electric lighting, but are 
commonly armored with strands of iron wire* 
(See Tblbgbarht, Subacabiot.) AMal cables 
for long-distance power transmission are com- 
monly neither insulated nor armored. For 
ample^ the aluminium cable for the 181-mile 
transmission line of the Bay Oountiea Power^ 
Company, in California, is seven-eightht of ah 
inch in outside diameter and consists of 87 
aluminium wires twisted into a rope without 
insulation or armor. These cables carry a cur- 
rent at 40,000 volts. Afirial cables for local dis- 
tribution are usually insulated. This insulation 
is usually in two parts: one of insulating umu- 
terial impervious to moisture, placed next to 
the wire, and the other of some substance which 
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resists abrasion or other mechanical injury. In 
the most expensive grades of wire more than 
two coatings are employed. Various special 
cables are employed. For example, there is 
in use in New York City a three-conductor 
cable for transmitting three-phase lighting cur- 
rent from the main stations to substations. 
This cable may be broadly described as con- 
sisting of three separate insulated cables of 37 
wires, twisted together with the spaces filled 
with jute and the whole first insulated and then 
armored with lead pipe. Concentric cables are 
another special form. They consist first of one 
wire core of twisted wires, second a thick layer 
of insulation, third a layer of spirally wound 
wire or wire strands, fourth a layer of insula- 
tion, and fifth a protective coating or armor. 
See Teleg]^ht, Submabiot. Consult the sec- 
tions relating to electric cable construction to 
be found in Crocker, Electric Lighti/ng, vol. ii 
(New York, 1906) ; Foster, Electrical Engineer's 
Pocket-Book (New York, 1910) ; Perrine, Gonr 
ductors for Electrical Distribution (New York, 
1903); TelmsiTj Electric Power Gonduotors (New 
York, 1909) ; Standard Handbook for Electrical 
Engineers (New York, 1912). 

CABLE, StjBMABiNE. See Atlaittio Tele- 

QBAPH; TeLEGEAPHY, SxJBMAEINE. 

CACBLE, George Washington (1844- ). 

An American novelist and writer on social ques- 
tions. He was born in New Orleans, Oct. 12, 
1844. On his father’s side he is of Virginia 
stock and on his znother’s side of New England 
ancestry. After scant schooling Cable became a 
clerk in New Orleans, and in 1863 entered tjia 
Confederate army, where he served in the Fourth 
Mississippi Cavalry. At the close of the war 
he became a civil engineer, but malarial fever 
drove him back to mercantile life and he was 
employed as accountant in a firm of cotton fac^ 
tors till 1879. During this period he wrote for 
the New Orleans Picayune, under the pseudo- 
nym of Drop Shot, and it was at this date that 
he published his first volume of fiction, Old 
Creole Days, a collection of short stories deal- 
ing with the then unexploited types of social 
life in New Orleans and Louisiana. This was 
followed by The Crcmdissimes (1880), which is 
probably his best work; Madame Delphine 
(1881) ; Dr. Sevier (1883) ; Boncmentwre (1888) ; 
Strcmge, True Stories of Louisiana (1889),; an<^ 
less valuable and interesting, John March, 
Southerner (1394). These constitute an origi- 
nal and unique body of fictioiu His most re- 
cent novds are: Strong Hearts (1899); The 
OavaUer (1901); Bylow Hill (1902); Kincaid’s 
Battery (1908) ; Posaon Jone? and P^re Raphael 
(1909). Cable is less popularly known in bis 
more expository books, The Creoles of Louisiana 
(1884), The Silent South (1885), The Negro 
Question ( 1890). In 1886 Cable removed to New 
England, living first at Simsbury, Conn., and 
later at Northampton, Mass* (1886) . The value 
of Cable’s best work is recognized by all students 
and critics of American literature, and appre- 
ciations of his work are to be found in con- 
temporary reviews. He was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

CABLE LETTERS. See Atlantic Tm-B- 

GBAPH. 

CABLE BCOLDIKC. In architectu:re, a 
molding cut in the form of a rope, the twisting 
being prominently shown. It was much used in 
later Norman work. . 

CABLEWAY. A hoiating and conveying de- 


vice, employing a suspended cable as a track- 
way, and differing- from ropeways (q.v.), which 
cannot be used for hoisting, being limited to 
the sole function of conveying. While ropeways 
date back to the early part of the nineteenth 
century, the cableway had its origin practically 
in an inclined hoisting and conveying device in- 
vented about 1860, and still extensively used in 
the slate quarries of Vermont and Pennsylvania. 
These first cableways consisted of a winding 
engine with one drum, a suspended cable, a cable 
carriage traveling on the suspended cable, a fall 
block adapted to rise and fall from the cable 
carriage, and a hoisting rope operating the same. 
The suspended cable or track cable of these 
cableways ran on an incline from the top of a 
trestle tower to a ground anchor. Horizontal 
cableways of short span were used in the con- 
struction of the piers of the St. Louis Bridge. 
As the span of cableways became greater, the 
necessity arose of supporting the hoisting rope 
or fall rope between the tower and the carriage. 
The devices for supporting the fall rope are 
termed fall-rope carriers. One of the earliest 
arrangements of this sort consisted of a series 
of blocks, at the upper end of each of which was 
a sheave riding on the track cable and through 
the lower end of which was a hole fox the fall 
rope. These blocks were connected by a light 
chain, one end of which was also connected to 
the head tower and the other end to the car- 
riage; as the carriage moved out from the head 
tower, it strung the blocks at intervals along 
the track cable, and as the fall rope passed 
through a hole in each block it was supported 
and prevented from sagging unduly; as the car- 
riage returned to the tower it gathered up the 
blocks intio a bunch at the tower. This system 
of faU-rope carriers was objectionable chiefly be- 
cause of the weight of the connecting chain, and 
although it is still used in its essential features', 
the heavy chaina have been replaced by light 
steel wire connections and other important re- 
ductions made'in the weight. 

* A second form of fall-rope carrier arrangement 
much used may be described as follows: an 
auxiliaary rope is suspended above the main cable 
and held in a parallel position to the main cable 
by passing under wheels in the cable carriage. 
On this rope a series , of buttons are secured 
whose diameter increases with the distance from 
the head tower; slots in the heads of the , car- 
riers, corresponding to the diameter of the but- 
tons, allow each of the carriers in passing out 
from the head tower to . be, stopped at its proper 
button. The carriage distributes and picks up 
the carriers in its forward and return journeys. 

Described briefly, the, modern cableway con- 
sists of a heavy steel cable, called a track cable 
or main cable, suspended with a slight sag be- 
tween the tops, of two timber towers so placed 
that the main cable spans the quarry, canal, 
foundation pit, or other work on which it is to 
be used. On this main cable a carriage runs, 
being drawn back and forth by an endless rope 
passing around suitable sheaves at the tower 
tops and operated, by a special hoisting engine 
mounted at the bottom of one of the towers. 
From the same engine a hoisting or fall rope 
passes to the top of the en^ne tower and thenoe 
through the fall-rope carriers to the carri^e, 
where it connects with a fall block by m^s of 
which the load is hoisted. The fall-rope carriers 
have already been described. The operation of 
the cableway is as follows: the carriage is run 
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out on the main cable to a point directly over 
the place from which the load is to be picked 
up; the fall block is then lowered by running out 
the fall rope, and when it reaches the ground 
the load is attached; the fall rope is then hauled 
in, raising the load high enough to clear obstruc- 
tions, and, finally, the carriage is hauled to the 
point of the main cable directly over the place 
where the load is to be deposited, and the fall 
rope then runs out, lowering the load to .the 
ground. In work such as canal excavation, for 
example, where the purpose is simply to hoist 
the load of earth or rock, convey it to the bank, 
and deposit it as quickly as possible, the dis- 
charge of the load is effected in mid-air by 
special mechanism. In other cases the towers 
carrying the cables are mounted on wheels so 
that the whole cableway plant may be moved 
easily from one position to another. 

The traveling cableway is particularly adapted 
to canal work, where the towers are placed on 
opposite banks, with the cables spanning the 
channel, and are moved along the banks as the 
excavation progresses. Cableways are built of 
varying capacities and lengths of span, depend- 
ing in each case upon the work which they are 
required to perform. They are sometimes, though 
seldom, used for passenger traffic. Mr. Spencer 
Miller, the inventor of the Miller cableway, 
places the following limitations on the practical 
applications of cableways: span (single), 2000 
feet; load, 25 tons; speed of travel, 1800 feet 
per minute; and speed of hoist, 900 feet per 
minute. The average practice, however, is about 
as follows: span, 600 to 1200 feet; loads, 3 to 
7 tons; speed of travel, 600 to 1000 feet per 
minute; speed of hoist, 160 to 300 feet per 
minute. The files of the engineering journals 
and the excellent printed matter prepared by 
manufacturers of cableways should be consulted 
for further information on this subject. 

GALLING. The cylindrical molding by 
which the hollows in the flutes of columns and 
pilasters are sometimes partially filled, though 
Seldom beyond the third part of the height from 

OABOOHBD, ki-bdaht', or CABOSHED (OF. 
oahoohej It. capoochia, knob, from capo, Lat. co- 
put, head) . An heraldic term denoting the head 
of an animal, borne without any part of the 
neck, and exhibited full face. 

CABOCHXENS, k&'bd'shyfiir'. A political fac- 
tion in Paris, in the reign of Charles VII, named 
from one of the leaders, Simon Caboche. It 
comprised a large number of members of the 
butchers’ trade and was organized in the years 
1411-13 to obtain reforms from the royal gov- 
ernment and to aid the party of Burgundy 
against the Armagnacs. Many government offi- 
cials sympathized with the Oabochiens. They 
became quite powerful by the year 1413, organ- 
izing the Paris militia, exercising a general 
supervision of trade, and by a series of riots 
in the same year forcing CharlOs VII to recog- 
nize ^eir demands by letters patent. As a re- 
sult) the Oabochiens reformed the whole royal 
administration; but a reaction occurred, the 
Airmaghacs gabi^ the upper hand, the Btike of 
Burgundy fled from Paris, and the fortunes of 
the Oabochiens waned. In 1416 the guild of 
butchers was abolished and their privileges an- 
nulled. Consult Colville, Lea Oahoohiena et 
Vordormance de HIS (Paris, 1888) ; Lavisse, 
Hiatoire de Franoe, vol. iv, part i, pp. 343-352 
(Paris, 1902). 


CAlBOOL, ka-booF. See Kabul. 

CABO BOJO, ka'B6 ro'nd, or CAPE TOWN. 
A town of Porto Kico in the municipality of the 
same name, on the west coast, 6 miles west of San 
German (Map: Porto Rico, A3). It contains 
public schools, a theatre, Masonic temple, hos- 
pital, and church. The chief industry is the 
exportation of salt gathered from deposits on 
the near-by shore. Pop., 1899, 2744; 1910, 3847- 
Cabo Rojo was founded in 1774. 

CABOT, kab'ot, Geobge (1751-1823). An 
American politician. He was born in Salem, 
Mass.; studied for two years at Harvard Col- 
lege, and then went to sea and became a captain 
before reaching his majority. He was chosen to 
the Massachusetts Provincial Congress in 1776, 
was also a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention, and was United States Senator from 
1791 to 1796. When the office of Socretaiy of 
the Navy was created, in 1798, he was ^appointed 
to it by President Adams, but he declined to 
serve, though he actually held the office for a 
month and thus became the first head of the 
Navy Department. In 1814 he was elected presi- 
dent of the famous Hartford Convention (q.v.). 
It was Cabot who introduced the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1793 into the United States Senate. Con- 
sult Henry Cabot Lodge, Life and Letters of 
George Gahot (Boston, 1877). 

CABOT, John (1450-98). An Italian navi- 
gator sailing under the English flag. His native 
name was Giovanni Caboto, and he was born in 
Genoa, He removed to Venice at an early age, 
acquired citizenship there, and traded thence to 
all the important Mediterranean ports. About 
1490 he removed to England and settled in 
Bristol. On March 5, 1496, he secured from 
King Henry VII letters patent authorizing him 
to .take possession of any lands he might dis- 
cover. He sailed in May, 1407, and on June 24, 
after a rough passage, landed on the North 
American coast, probably near Cape Breton. Ho 
returned to England, where he landed on August 
6, aud was rewarded by the King with the post 
of great admiral. He began immediately to 
prepare for a second voyage, with the ]>urpose 
of exploring and colonizing the now-found land. 
Several Bristol merchants cooperated to fit out 
a fleet, equipped with everything needed for the 
complete exploitation of a new country. Cabot 
set sail with five vessels in the spring of 1498. 
One of the ships put back and landed on the 
Irish coast, whence the crew returned to Eng- 
land with the news that the fleet had run into 
a severe storm, which had forced them to make 
for land. From this point there is a decided 
difference of opinion among scholars, ^me 
claim that Cabot with his entire fleet was lost 
and that the discoveries attributed to him on 
this voyage should be credited to his son 
Sebastian^ But the evidence is quite conclusive 
now that John Cabot returned to England in 
the autumn of 1408. If so, the story of his 
voyage must stand. He sailed directly to Green- 
land, and after exploring both the east and 
west shores he headed south and skirt^ the 
coast as far south as the thirty-eighth paralleL 

The most useful book on the Cabots f6r the 
general reader is Beazlcy, John and Sebastian 
Cabot (New York, 1808). Also consult Henry 
Harrisse, Jean et SShaatien Oahot (Paris, 1882), 
There is an English translation of this (see 
Cabot, Sebastian), but it is not so complete as 
the original. 

CABOT, Riohabd Clabke (1868- ). An 
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American iDliysician, born at Brookline, Mass., 
and a graduate of Harvard College and Harvard 
Medical School. He became visiting physician 
to Channing House in 1895, and physician to 
out-patients of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in 1898, and after serving as an assistant 
<1899-1903) and as instructor in medicine 
(1903-08) at Harvard Medical School, he was, 
in' 1908, appointed assistant professor. His 
publications include: Clinical Examination of 
the Blood (1896; 5th ed., 1904); Serum Diag- 
nosis of Disease (1899); Physical Diagnosis 
(1901; 5th ed., 1912) ; Case Teaching in Medi- 
cine (1906) ; Social Service and the Art of Heal- 
ing (1909) ; Differential Diagnosis (1911; 2d ed., 
1912) ; Christian Approach to Morality (1913) ; 
What Men Live By (1914). 

CABOT, Sebastian (1475-1557). An Eng- 
lish navigator, born in Venice. He was one of 
the three sons of John Cabot, his brothers being 
Lewis and Santius. There is no contemporary 
evidence that Sebastian accompanied his father 
on either of the two voyages to America, in 1497 
or 1498, After his father’s death Sebastian took 
up the profession of navigation. He was also a 
cartographer of some repute, being employed to 
prepare the maps for an English military ex- 
pedition to southwestern France (1512). He 
accompanied the English forces, and while away 
was induced to enter the service of the King of 
Spain. He soon rose to an influential position 
as the head of the Spanish navigation office, with 
the title of pilot major, a post he held for 30 
years. There is some evidence, however, that in 
1517 or 1518 te led an English expedition in 
search of a northwest passage to Cathay. In 
1526 Charles V gave him the command of an 
expedition which was intended by its promoters 
to pass through the Strait of Magellan and trade 
in the Spice Islands. Acting probably under 
secret orders from the King, Cabot entered the 
estuary of the river which he afterward named 
La Plata, in the hope of finding another passage 
through to the Pacific. Misled by the stories 
which he had heard from the Indians, who told 
him that silver and gold (really to be found in 
Peru) were to be had at the headwaters of this 
river, he spent three years in trying to reach 
tliese sources of wealth. As a result the under- 
taking turned out a ruinous failure, and Cabot, 
after his return to Spain in 1530, was tried and 
foimd legally culpable for the disaster. The 
King, however, pardoned him and restored him 
to his office as pilot major. In 1548 Cabot went 
back to England and accepted a pension from 
the government of Edward VT for his services 
as great pilot. He became governor of the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers and was a 
prime mover in organizing and equipping the 
expedition of Willoughby and Chancellor to 
Asia by the northeast sea route in 1553, and 
that of Stephen Burrough by the same route in 
1556. He died in the winter of 1557-58. The 
character of Sebastian Cabot has been variously 
estimated. English writers, supposing him to 
have been born in Bristol, eulc^ize his every 
trait and action. Consult Kicholls, RemarJcahle 
Life of Sehasticm Cahot (London, 1869). In re- 
action against this view, consult Henry Harrisse, 
JgJm Calot and his Son Sebastim (London, 
1896 )» than whom there is no more learned 
authority, and who describes him as a ren^ade 
and traitor, an unfilial boaster, without a single 
redeeming quality. The truth is presumably 
midway between these two extremes. Consult 
VoL. IV.— 18 


Winship, Cabot Bibliography (London, 1900) ; 
Beazley, John and Sebastian Cabot (New York, 
1898). 

C AB B A, ka'brA (anciently, Aegabro; Sp. 
cabra, Lat. capra, goat). A town of Spain in 
the Province of CCrdoba, situated on the north 
slope of the Sierra de Cabra, 37 miles southeast 
of COrdoba (Map: Spain, 0 4). It is one of the 
oldest cities in Spain and was one of the first 
to receive Christianity. It was an episcopal see 
as early as the fourth century. Its history is 
long and interesting. Ferdinand III delivered 
it from the Moors in 1240; later it was in- 
trusted to the Order of Calatrava, was recon- 
quered by the Moorish King of Granada in 1331, 
and in the next century was definitively won by 
the Christians. In 1445 Enrique* IV gave the 
title of Count of Cabra to Diego Fernfindez de 
COrdoba, which title passed later to the house of 
Sessa. The city contains an old Moorish 
mosque, now a church, several monasteries, and 
a theatre. One of its schools, the Colegio de 
Humanidades, formerly enjoyed a considerable 
reputation. Cabra was the birthplace of Juan 
Valera, the most eminent man of letters pro- 
duced by Spain in the nineteenth century. Pop., 
1897, 12,863; 1900, 13,127; 1910, 12,181. 

CABRAL, k^L-braP, or CABRERA, ka-bra'ra, 
Pbdbo Alvahez ( ?1 460— 1526). A Portuguese 
navigator. Concerning his private life we have 
but few details. We know only that he was the 
third son of Portuguese nobles, Femao Cabral 
and Isabel de Gouvea, that his father was 
adiantado of the Province of Beira, Lord of 
Azurara, and alcaide-mdr of the city of Bel- 
monte, and that he himself married Isabel de 
Castro, who belonged to one of the noblest 
families in Portugal. His public life, as far as 
known, was limi^d to the brief period^ 1500- 
01 , when he was in charge of a fleet fitted out by 
King Emmanuel, destined for the East Indies. 
With 13 vessels, officered and manned by numer- 
ous and experienced seamen and soldiers, Cabral 
left Lisbon on March 9, 1500, intending to fol- 
low the route previously taken by Vasco da Gama, 
by way of the Cape of Grood Hope. Either to 
avoid storms or calms, he took a course west of 
that of Vasco da Ganoa and was carried to the 
coast of Brazil by the strong southern equatorial 
current. Pinzon had touched on the north- 
eastern coast of Brazil in the very beginning 
of the same year, somewhat north of where 
Cabral landed. Pinzon, however, did not seem 
to recognize the significance of his discovery, 
and Cabral regarded the coast as part of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the non-Christian portions 
of which had been assigned to Portugal. He 
accordingly "took possession” in the name of the 
Portuguese King, calling the country Terra San 0 ‘ 
toe Crude. Had Columbus failed in his original 
enterprise, the New World would not long have 
remained unknown to Europe, for the Portuguese 
followed u^ this accidental discovery of Brazil 
and would in this way have opened up the West- 
ern Continent. Leaving Brazil, Cabral sailed 
eastward to India,, making important discoveries 
on the way, but losing five of his vessels in the 
storms he encountered. He founded a trading 
post at Calicut and concluded the first commer- 
cial treaty of Portugal in India. On his return 
to Portugal, he took with him ambassadors from 
the various countries over which he had un- 
furled the Portuguese flag. Despite this, and 
his having discovered Brazil, he was for some 
reason, probably the heavy loss of his ships, not 
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retained in service and sinks again into 
obscurity* “This adventure of Cabrars bad in- 
teresting consequences. It set in motion tbe 
train of events whicb ended, after some years, 
in placing tbe name ‘America’ upon tbe map.’’ 
Consult: Tiske, Discovery of America, vol. ii 
(Boston, 1892) ; Capistrano de Abreu, Descohri- . 
mento do Brasil (Kio de Janeiro, 1883) ; Varn- 
bagen, Bistoria geral do Brazil (2d ed., 2 vols.)» 

CABRERA, kd-bra'r^i (anciently, Lat. Capra- 
ria, goat island, from caper, oapra, goat) . One 
of tbe Balearic Islands (q.v.), situated about 10 
miles south of Majorca (Map: Spain, G 3). It 
is about 3 miles in length and breadth, with an 
irregular coast. Fishing is the chief industry. 
Its permanent, population amounts to only a few 
hundred. During the war in tbe Peninsula Ca- 
brera formed a Spanish depot for French pris- 
oners, who were crowded by thousands into the 
desolate spot and treated with great barbarity. 

CABRERA, Ra]sc6n (1806-77), Count op 
Mobella. a leader of the Carlist party in Spam, 
born at Tortosa, in Catalonia. At the outbreak 
of tbe civil war following on tbe death of Ferdi- 
nand VII, in 1833, Cabrera joined the Carlists 
(q.v.) and soon rose to a high command. Such 
was his reputation for cruelty that the govern- 
ment seized his aged mother as a hostage. 
Cabrera, enraged, shot several mayors and offi- 
cers of the government supporters. Thereupon 
General Noguera made the mistake of causing 
Cabrera’s mother to be 'shot. This sent Cabrera 
upon a policy of reprisals so pitiless that he 
was soon nicknamed “The Tiger of the Maes- 
trazgo.” He shot, to avenge his mother’s death, 
1100 prisoners of war, 100 officers, many 
civilians, and the wives of four of the leading 
supporters of the queens Christina and Isabella. 
After penetrating as far south as Andalusia, 
his forces were completely routed by the^ royal 
troops on the borders of Aragon, and he hims^, 
severely wounded, escaped with difficulty. He 
soon reappeared at the head of 10,000 foot and 
1600 horse. Invading the Province of Valencia, 
he overthrew the royal army at Btifiol (Feb. 
18, 1837), and again, on March 19, at Burjasotj 
but was in turn vanquished at Ton-e Blanca, 
and once more compelled to seek a hiding place, 
but only to reappear soon after. Madrid itself 
was threatened by Cabrera, who about this time 
received from Don Carlos the title of Count of 
Morelia for his vigorous defense of the fortress 
of that name and was also appointed Governor- 
General of Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia. The 
Carlists now believed that thfe triumph of ab- 
solutism was approaching, when the treachery 
of the Carlist general Maroto changed ^e whole 
aspect of affairs, and Don Ohrlos fled from 
Spain. Cabrera held Out until, hemmed in by 
Spartero, he was forced to ^it the country, 
July, 1840. He then entered France, where he 
was taken prisoner and confined for a short 
time in the fortress of Ham. In 1846, when 
Don Carlos renounced his rights to the throne 
in favor of his son, Count Montemplin, Oabrerfc 
accompanied the latter to England. > On the out- 
break of the French revolution in 1848 he re- 
newed the struggle on behalf of absolutism in 
Spain, but the adventure proved a miserable 
failure, and after the encounter of Pasteral, Jan. 
27, 1849, ho rccrossed the Pyrenees, to live in 
rotiremont. He afterward married an English 
lady, Miss Marianne Catherine Richards. When 
Alphonso XIT was proclaimed King of Spain, in 
1875, Cabrera advised the Carlists to submit to 
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him, chiefly because he was “a good son of the 
Church.” He died May 24, 1877. Consult: 
Valras, Don Carlos VII et VBspagne carliste 
(Paris, 1876) ; Arjona, Pages d’histoire du parti 
carliste: Charles VII et Ram6n Cahrera,^ trans- 
lated from the Spanish (Paris, 1875) ; Diaz and 
Cardenas, Caleria de JEJspanoles cSlehres contem- 
pordneos, vol. i (Madrid, 1841) ; Valle-IncMn, 
La guerra oarlista (Madrid, 1908). 

CABRERA BOBADIDIjA CERDA Y MEH- 
DOZA, ho'Ba-neTyd thUr'd^ ^ mhn-do'thd,, Luis 
GEBdNYMO Febnahtdez DE (c,1590-1647) . A 
Spanish administrator, born in Madrid. From 
1629 to 1639 he waS Viceroy of Peru. His ad- 
ministration was at the outset rendered difficult 
by the constant clamor for money on the part 
of the royal treasury. Spanish cruelty aroused 
among the Uru Indians of the Lake of Titicaca 
an insurrection which in 1632-34 he arduously 
suppressed. It was during his yiceroyalty that 
discovery was made of the febrifuge properties 
of cinchona bark, and that the third navigation 
of the Amazon was accomplished. 

CABRERA IBARS, k&-bra^r^L a 6-b*iirs', 
Juan Bautista (1837-1916). A Spanish prel- 
ate, poet, and orator. He was born April 23, 
1837, at Benisa, Province of Alicante, Kingdom; 
of Valencia. After primary studies at Benisa, he 
began (1860) the humanities in the Institute of 
V^encia, and entering the Escolapian Order, for 
six years studied in its schools. From 1868 to 
1863 he taught in the Pietist schools of Valencia 
and Gandia and was ordained deacon and pres- 
byter. A detailed study of the pible gradually 
changed his religious convictions so that he 
could no longer consider himself in harmony 
with the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
church. As there was no religious liberty in 
Spain at that time, Cabrera, fearing imprison- 
ment, voluntarily exiled himself to Gibraltar in 
1863. Here he remained for five years, studying 
religious works and ultimately professing 
publicly evangelical truth. Under authorization 
from General Prim, at the end of the revolution 
that expelled Isabella II (1868), he reentered 
Spain, began preaching in Seville, was able 
(1869) to open the first Protestant chapel in 
Spain, and in 1874 took charge of a chapel in 
Madrid. The Spanish Reformed church (q.v.) 
was formed in 1880, and Cabrera was elected 
Bishop. He was consecrated in 1894 by three 
prelates of the Irish church. His principal 
works are:- Bl Celibate forzoso del Clero 
(Sevilla, 1870) ; Catedsmo de Dootrina y Vida 
Oristiana (Madrid, 1887) ; Mar^al de Doctrma 
y Controversia Cristiana (2 vols., Madrid^ 1900) j 
Poesias ReUgiosas y Morales (Madrid, 1904) $ 
La Iglesia en BepaHa deeds la edad apoatdUoa 
hakta la imasidn de los Barraoeft^S: ReeeHa 
histdrioa (Madrid, 1010). He prepared also the 
liturgy for the Spanish Reformed church, drawl- 
ing it chiefly from Mozarabic sources. After 
1874 he was editor of La Lua, the oldest evan- 
gelical periodical in Spain. In 1809 ho pub- 
lished the eighth, and last, volume of his 
translation of Bishop Browne’s Bwpoaition of the 
S9 Articles of the Anglican Church, 

, CABRERA LATORRE, k^t-bra'rfi. lA-tOr'rll, 
Angel (1879- ). A Sj^nish naturalist, ar** 

tist, and journalist.' Bom F^ 19, 1879- 
Madrid, he studied the huttianitdes at the UniVer- 
sidad Central, receiving the degree of Licenciado 
en Filofloffa y Lepras (1900). Appointed assis- 
tant curator of the Madrid Natural History 
Museum ( 1901 ) , he held that position until made 
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chief collector in Zoology (1913). He became 
in 1903 second editor of Alrededor del Mundo, 
He held various commissions: studying the or- 
ganization of the department of mammals in 
the British Museum (1910); rearranging the 
collections of mammals in the Madrid Museum 
(1910-12) ; writing and illustrating a work on 
Spanish mammals and conducting expeditions 
connected therewith (1912-13) ; serving as head 
zoologist of the expedition sent by the Beal 
Sociedad Espajaola de Historia Natural to 
Morocco (1913) ; and representing the Spanish 
government at the Ninth International Congress 
of Zoology at Monaco (1913). He became li- 
brarian of the Real Sociedad Espanola de His- 
toria Natural, and a member of the Biological 
Society of Washington, etc. In recognition of 
his researches he was dubbed a Knight of the 
Order of Alfonso XII in 1904, and in 1907 was 
elected a corresponding member of the Zoological 
Society of London. Numerous articles in learned 
journals in Spain, England, and Chile give the 
results of his investigations. 

CABBpILLA, ka-bre'lyS. (Sp.). One of sev- 
eral serranoid fishes, especially a grouper (q.v.) 
of Floridian and West- Indian waters {Epinephe-- 
lus capreolus ) ; also the name of certain small 
fishes of the coast, of southern California. 

OABBILLO, k^-brgFyd, Juan EodeIguez 
(d. 1543) . A Portuguese navigator who enjoyed 
a great reputation among hia contemporaries as 
a man combining in an unusual degree ability, 
prudence, and daring. He entered the service of 
Spain and was sent in 1542 by the Viceroy An- 
tonio de Mendoza to explore the coast of the 
country to the northwest of Mexico. He dis- 
covered successively Las Virgenes, Cape San 
Quentin, and the Bay of Todos los Santos, all in 
Lower California, and at the end of September 
became the discoverer of Alta California by sail- 
ing into San Diego harbor. Next he discovered 
the islands of San Clemente and Santa Catalina, 
and the Bay of Pueblo de las Canoas. Continu- 
ing his voyage, he discovered the large islands of 
Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, and San Miguel, Point 
Conception, Point Pinos, and Monterey Bay, and 
finally Point Afio Nuevo. Although within a 
few miles of San Francisco Bay, bad weather 
forced him to turn back to San Miguel Island, 
where he planned to spend the winter. Here he 
died Jan. 3, 1543. Consult T. H. Hittel, History 
of California (2 vols., San Francisco, 1885). 

GABB.IOLET. See Cabbiage; Motob Ve- 
hicle. 

GABTJL, ka-bool'. See Kabul. 

GAG AO, kA-ka^d or ka'kd, or GO GOA, ko'kfi 
(Sp., from Mex. caca uatl, coca tree). The 
different kinds of cacao either consist of, or are 
prepared from, the seeds of trees of the genus 
Theohroma (Gk., ‘food of the gods’), which con- 
tains a number of species, trees of moderate size 
with large, undivided leaves and clustered 
flowers, borne on cushions on the trunk and older 
branches, all natives of the tropical parts of 
America. By far the most important species of 
this genus are Theohroma cacao and Theohroma 
pentagona. There are a number of varieties of 
each in cultivation, some of which are apparently 
hj^rids. It should not be confounded with the 
coco tree, from which we get the coconut, or with 
the shrub Orythroxylon coca, from which the 
alkaloid cocaine is obtained. It is extensively 
cultivated in tropical America and the West 
Indies, and its cnltivation has been introduced 
into some parts of Asia and Africa. It requires 
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a deep, rich soil, heat, and moisture, for the 
most favorable growth. Sheltered valleys, free 
from hard winds, are desirable, and shade from 
other tall-growing, spreading trees is necessary. 
It generally rises with a bare stem 6 or 7 feet, 
dividing into many branches, and attaining a 
height of only 16 or 20 feet altogether, although 
it is sometinaes twice that height. The fruit is 
somewhat like a cucumber in shape, and is 6 
or 8 inches long, yellow or red, depending on the 
variety; the rind is thick and w^arty, the pulp 
sweetish and not unpleasant; the seeds are 
numerous, compressed, and not unlike almonds, 
with a thin, pale, reddish-brown, fragile skin or 
shell, covering a dark-brown, oily, aromatic, 
bitter kernel, which consists mostly of the 
wrinkled cotyledons. These seeds are the cacao 
beans of commerce. The cacao tree produces 
larger seeds in cultivation than in a wild state. 
The tree bears in four or five years, attains its 
full vigor and productiveness in 12 years, and 
generally yields two principal crops in the year. 
When gathered, the seed is removed from the pod 
and subjected to two to seven days’ fermentation 
in bins, earthen vessels, or in heaps on the 
ground till the pulp becomes rotten. Formerly 
it was buried for a wliile in the earth. The 
fermentation is induced by yeasts, bacteria, etc., 
and upon the proper handling of the bean during 
this period largely depends the quality of the 
product. After fermentation, the beans are 
carefully dried under uniform conditions of heat 
and moisture, clay being sometimes added to 
facilitate drying and polishing. Cacao thus 
treated is kno^vn as “clayed cacao,” or cacao 
terre. The yield per tree under favorable con- 
ditions will reach 15 td 20 pounds annually of 
cured cacao. Usually, however, the yield is 
from 2 to 3 poimds per tree, or 400 to 600 
pounds per acre. Cacao suffers from a number 
of species of fun^; among them are: Phytoph- 
thora faheri, which causes a rot of the pods 
and a canker of the tree; Heotria hainii and 
Heotria theohromce, which attack the pods and 
stems, causing a “bleeding” from the wounds; 
Collet otriohum luxifioum, which causes swellings 
of the young shoots and the formation of 
“witch brooms”; etc. 

, In manufacturing cacao the seeds are screened, 
roasted, and decorticated, the kernel being known 
as cocoa nibs. The hulls make a cheap substi- 
tute known as miserahile. About two-thirds of 
the fat is removed and placed on the market in 
cakes known as cocoa butter and is thus used 
for emollients, pessaries, etc. The residue of 
the cacao nibs is ground, boxed, and sold as 
“cocoa,” or is pressed into cakes after being 
sweetened and is known as “chocolate.” 

Cacao is very nutritious. The principal con- 
stituent of cacao beans is the soft, solid oil 
which forms more than 50 per cent of the whole 
shelled bean, about 22 per cent being starch, 
gum, mucilage, etc., and 17 per cent being gluten 
and albumen. They contain also a crystalliz- 
able principle called theobromine (see Theobro- 
mine; Caffeine) . The following figures show 
the average of analyses of cocoa and chocolate 
bought in open market: 
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Nine-tenths of cocoa is assimilated in the sys- 
tem. For dietetic use, cocoa is prepared in 
several ways. It is made into chocolate (q^.v.) ; 
it is eaten in the solid state in the form of cakes 
and bonbons, or is scraped down and treated 
with boiling water or milk. When cacao nibs 
are infused with water like coffee, they yield a 
highly palatable beverage, which is much lighter 
than any other infusion of cacao. The large 
quantity of oily matter present in the bean 
tends to make the various infusions thick and 
heavy, so that they do not agree with some 
delicate stomachs. The annual consumption of 
cacao is upward of 100,000,000 pounds. An in- 
fusion of the broken and roasted shells of cacao 
beans is sometimes used in the same way as tea 
or coffee. The pulp of the fruit is eaten in the 
countries in which the tree grows, and a kind of 
spirit is obtained from it by fermentation and 
distillation. For illustration, see Beverage 
Plants. 

CACCIAHIGA^ kat'ch^L-nS'ga, Amomo Maria 
Giacomo ( 1823-1903 ) . An Italian author, born 
at Treviso. In 1848 he founded in Milan the 
satiric periodical Lo Spirito Folletto. Aiter the 
revolution of 1848 he was for six years in exile, 
living as a journalist in Paris. Subsequently 
he was elected mayor of Treviso and a parlia- 
mentary deputy. Of his numerous writings, 
his fiction is most enduring for its delicate senti- 
mentality combined with vivacity of wit and a 
good sense of movement in plot. Typical works 
are Villa Ortmsia and La famiglia di Bonifasdo. 
For short stories of regional coloring, see Dolce 
far niente and Botto i UgustrL 

CACCIHI, kfit-che^n«, GuJLio (c.1650-1618). 
An Italian musician, born in Kome, and often 
called Giulio Eomano for that reason. He 
learned to sing and to play the lute under 
Scipione della Palla and in 1664 went to Flor- 
ence, where he spent most of his life. He was 
'one of the musicians that met at the house of 
Bardi, where a new style, the stilo rappresenta- 
tivo, was originated, which finally led to the 
beginnings of the opera (q.v.). Although 
Caccini himself claimed to have been the origina- 
tor of the new style, recent researches have 
proved that this honor belongs to Peri (q.v.), 
and that Caccini^s Eurydioe, upon which opera 
he based his claim, was written after Peri's work 
of the same title, though both were produced in 
the same year (1600). Caccini leaned more to 
the arioso style, which paved the way for the 
later hel canto. His fame rests chiefly upon his 
'Nuove musiche, a collection of madrigals for one 
voice with basso oontinuo. His other works are 
II rapimento di Oafalo^ Dafne, and a second col- 
lection of "Nuove musiche. Consult A. Ehrich, 
Giulio Oaooini (Leipzig, 1908). 

CACEBES, ka'thfi-r&s (anciently, Lat. Contra 
CceoiUa), A town of Spain, capital of the 
Province of C&ceres, in Estremadura, situated on 
a river of the same name, 26 miles west of 
Trujillo, in a rich agricultural district (Map:. 
Spain, B 3). It is famous for its bacon, has 
manufactures of linen, woolens, leather, hats, 
soap, etc., and controls a large trade in the 
produce of the district. Pop., 1900, 16,933. 

CACEBES^ kil-'sS.-ras, Andri^s Avelino (1836- 
1911). A Peruvian statesman and soldier. He 
was born at Ayacucho, in southern Peru, Nov. 10, 
1836. At an early age he participated in the 
rising of Castilla, distinguished liimself at the 
taking of Arequipa, and from 1867 to 1860 was 


military attach^ to the Peruvian legation at 
Paris. He fought in the Chilean War (1879-83), 
in which he was raised to the rank of general. 
After the capture of Lima he became the head of 
the provisional government. In 1884, in trying to 
dislodge Iglesias, whom the Chileans had set up 
as President, he was repulsed before Lima, but 
he gathered a larger force, entered the city in 
the following year, and induced the President to 
refer the presidential question to a popular elec- 
tion. The result was favorable to Cticeres, who 
was chosen President and inaugurated in June, 
1886. In 1890 he was succeeded by Bermtxdez, 
and went soon afterward as Peruvian Minister 
to France and Great Britain. Upon the expira- 
tion of Bermudez’s term of office, in 1894, the 
adherents of CUccres seized the government and 
forced the Congress to choose him President. 
The party of Pidrola took up arms, Lima was 
besieged, and on March 18, 1895, the city was 
taken by assault after a murderous fight. In a 
treaty of peace concluded between the two fac- 
tions, C&ceres resigned the presidency and soon 
afterward fled the country, going to Panama. 
Pi4rola was elected President in his stead. At 
the end of the presidential term of Komafla he 
returned to Peru and again became a political 
figure of importance. In 1906 he was sent as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Peru to Italy. He was assassinated 
Nov. 20, 1911. 

cAceBES, Nueva. See Nueva CAceres. 

CACELALOT, kash'^-16t. See Whale. 

CACHE, kash (Fr., from cacher, to hide). 
The name given by parties of travelers in unin- 
habited parts of North America to places for 
concealing provisions and other articles. In- 
tending to return on their tracks, the traders 
disburden themselves of what articles caiy be 
spared and, in order to conceal them from 
Indians or others, construct places of deposit in 
the wilderness. A hole is dug (perhaps 6 or 8 
feet deep and several feet broad) and, the articles 
being interred, the surface is replaced with care, 
and all traces of the excavation obliterated. 
The location of the cache is afterward found by 
some landmark or other sign. If containing 
provisions, the cache needs to be made to resist 
the depredations of animals, hence it is often 
covered with rooks. I^rominently marked caches 
are built by expeditions in the Arctic regions as 
supply stations or for the use of distressed 
mariners. Continuous naisuse has divested the 
term of its original idea of concealment, and it, 
is now used, both as verb and noun to express 
the idea of putting away, or storing, but not 
necessarily covering. 

CACHED, ki,-sha'd6, or CACHEIT. A forti- 
fied town in Portuguese Guinea, West Africa, 
situated on the river Cacheo, about 10 miles 
inland. It was founded in 1688 and has an 
estimated population of 16,000, mostly natives. 
It has some trade in ivory and gold dust. 

CACHEXIA, kA-k«ksT.& (Neo-Lat., Gfc. /co- 
haohewia, from /cafc6y, fcafcos, bad -|“ 
hems, state) . A medical term used to designate 
a diseased condition of the body, characterized 
by anaemia, yellowish color of the skin, and 
emaciation. Cachexia is always associated with 
severe organic diseases resulting in chronic 
poisoning of the blood; it is a feature of the 
advanced stages of tumor, tubcrculoRis, syphilis, 
malaria, gout, py«mia (qq.v.) and other wasting 
diseases, each malady producing its peculiar 
modification of cachexia. In Bright’s disease 
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the skin is waxy and edematous, the anaemia 
extreme, the eyelids puffy, the limbs often swol- 
len. In malarial cachexia the skin is a dirty 
brownish yellow and the spleen enlarged. In 
the cachexia of advanced pulmonary tuberculosis 
emaciation is the most pronounced feature. 

Cachexia strumipriva (described by Kocher) 
is a condition of anaemia -and myxedema, with 
marked nerve disturbances, which follows total 
removal of the thyroid gland. 

CACHOEIBA, k6,-shwa'S-rA (Portug. water- 
fall, cataract). A town in the state of Bahia, 
Brazil, situated on the Rio Paraguassu, 62 miles 
northwest of the city of Bahia, with which it is 
connected by rail (Map: Brazil, K 6). The town 
manufactures tobacco and cigars, the suburb St. 
Felix giving its name to the best brand of 
Brazilian tobacco. It also exports coffee, sugar, 
cotton, and fruits. Pop., about 15,000. 

GACHOLOiN'G^, khsh'd-l^ng (probably Gach, a 
river of Bokhara, where it was originally found 
+ Kalmuck chalong, stone). An opaque, milk- 
white, sometimes yellow or red, variety of opal. 
It has a conchoidal fracture and a pearly lustre, 
in consequence of which it is sometimes called 
pearl opal, or mother-of-pearl opal. It has also 
been found, associated with chalcedony, in Nova 
Scotia, on the Bay of Fundy. 

CACHUCHA, k5,-ohWch4 (Sp.). An Anda- 
lusian dance of much grace. Its origin is un- 
known. It is written in 3-4 time, and resembles 
the holer 0 (q.v.). The cachucha is usually 
danced with castanets. It was introduced on 
the stage by Fanny Elssler, in the ballet of Le 
diahle boiteux. 

CACIQUE (pronounced kd.-sek'6 because it is 
commonly used in Spanish-speaking countries. 
K^i-sek' would be the French pronunciation). A 
title borne bjr certain native princes or chiefs in 
the West Indies at the time of the discovery that 
was later applied by the Spaniards to dignitaries 
among the tribes of the New World coming 
under Spanish rule. The term was in common 
use in Mexico and Peru, where it was ordinarily 
restricted to governmental heads. Among tlie 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico there are two 
caciques, a summer and a winter one, corre- 
sponding to the ceremonial division of the tribes. 
They hold office for life and, while principaUy 
concerned with religion, they have power to 
appoint the annual governmental officers. The 
native terms for cacique vary from tribe to 
tribe. In more recent times the title has been 
bestowed upon the chiefs of independent Indian 
tribes. Locke adopted this title in his Funda- 
mental Constitutions of Carolina (1669)'. In 
this revival of feudal society there were to be, 
according to The Grand Model, two county dig- 
nitaries who should boar the title ^'cacique” and 
rank next after the landgrave. 

CACIQUE, or CAS'SICAN (Sp„ from native 
Haitian). Any of several icterine birds of Cen- 
tral and South America, allied to the Baltimore 
oriole and forming the genus Gassicus, They 
are noted for their intricately woven pensile 
nests, composed of grass or thin bark, in the 
form of a purse or pouch, sometimes a yard long, 
and suspended from the extremity of a branch 
of a tajl tree, apparently to insure safety from 
monkeys and serpents. Several of these nests 
are often to be seen hanging from the branches 
of the same tree. ( See Plate of Pensile Nests 
OF Bibps, with the article Nedifioation.) The 
name “cassican” is also given sometimes to the 
piping crow of Australia apd Papua. 


CAC'ODYL, or KAK^OUYL (Gk. 
hahodSs, ill-smelling -f- tSkri, hyU, wood, stuff, 
matter). An organic substance composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and arsenic. It is a highly 
poisonous liquid and it takes fire spontaneously 
if exposed to the air. Its formula is Asa(CH 3 ) 4 . 
Its omde, Asa(CHg) 40 , is obtained by distilling 
a mixture of arsenious oxide and potassium 
acetate; in the pure state it does not, like 
cacodyl, take fire on exposure to the air; it 
readily combines with acids to form salts, such 
as cacodyl chloride, As(CH 3 ) 2 Cl; cacodyl cyan- 
ide, As(CH8)aCN, etc. The univalent cacodyl 
group, As(CHs)2, was the first metallo-organic 
radicle known to chemists. Its discovery by 
Bunsen, following WShler and Liebig’s discovery 
of the benzoyl group, had an important influence 
on the development of the science of organic 
chemistry. See Chemistey. 

CACOlMdSTLE, kak'6-mis-’l (native Mex.), 
or Bassabisc. A small animal [Bassariscus 
astutus) of the raccoon family, inhabiting Mexico 
and adjacent parts of the United States. Its 
body is about 16 inches long, and its tail about 
15. It is rather slender, with a sharp, foxlike 
face, and large, bright eyes, surrounded by light 
patches, which, with the erect ears, give an alert 
and pleasing expression to the coimtenance. The 
fur is long, soft, and light brown above, darker 
along the back, and the long, bushy tail has six 
or eight broad, white rings; the under parts are 
white. It has much the same habits as a rac- 
coon, catching small mammals, birds, and in- 
sects, and is often tamed and regarded as a 
most pleasing pet among miners, who usually 
call it the American civet cat. Consult Bulletin 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. (New York, 1896). See 
Plate of Cabnivobes (Minob Amebioan). 

CACOUNA, k&'koo'nfi.'. A picturesque and 
fashionable watering place in Temiscouata Co., 
Quebec, Canada (Map: Quebec, J 3). It is 
situated on the right bank of the St. Lawrence 
River, 114 miles from Quebec. It contains 
numerous summer cottages of wealthy Cana- 
dians, has good hotels and boarding houses, 
while a smooth, sandy beach affords admirable 
bathing facilities. It is also resorted to for 
trout fishing and hunting. A small Indian 
settlement is situated near the beach. Pop., 
1901, 689; 1911, 653. 

CACTA'CEiE. See Cactus. 

CAC'TUS (Lat. from Gk. k6.ktos, JcaJctoa). A 
general name given to the peculiar plants which 
belong to the family Cactacese. These plants 
are specially adapted to the arid regions of 
America. They are chiefly displayed in Mexico, 
but are very abxuidant also along the Mexican 
border of the United States, and some of them 
extend even far north on the plains. They are 
also found to some extent more eastward, in the 
West Indies, and also southward in South 
America. Aside from a few African species, 
the 1000 known forms are restricted to America. 
However, the common prickly pear, a species of 
Opuntia, has been long naturalized throughout 
the, Mediterranean region, where its fruit is 
known as the ^Tndian fig.” 

The peculiar habit of file family seems to have 
been the result of perennial drouth conditions, 
to which they have become better adapted, per- 
haps, than any other plant forms. The two- 
fold problem which is presented to them is to 
prevent any unnecessary loss of water contained 
in their tissues and to retain all of the scanty 
supply which reaches them. As a result, their 
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bodies are very succulent, containing a large 
amount of water-storage tissue, whicli retains 
water with great tenacity. Their bodies are 
also very much reduced in surface exposure, 
leaves being abandoned, and the stem often 
assuming cylindrical to globular forms. The 
globular form is perhaps the most complete 
answer to the problem of reducing surface ex- 
posure and retaining mass. Instead of leaves 
and branches which appear upon ordinary plants, 
the cactus forms display various ephemeral or 
abortive structures, the most notable of which 
are the bristles and spines. The cactus forms 
are not all of compact habit, for species of 
Pereshia are climbing and woody, with well- 
developed leaves. The flowers of the group are 
usually conspicuous and remarkably brilliant in 
color. The largest forms are species of Gereus, 
with thick columnar and fluted bodies, bearing 
a few clumsy branches, and sometimes attaining 
a height of 50 or 60 feet. These treelike col- 
umnar forms are especially well developed in 
the drainage basin of the Gulf of California, and 
sometimes occur in extensive masses known as 
“cardon forests.” 

About 20 genera of cacti are recognized, of 
which about six occur in the Unit^ States. 
The generic lines are, however, very uncertain 
and shifting, so that no definite number can be 
given. The most common genera are as fol- 
lows : Mamillaria includes the globular to short 
cylindrical forms, which are not ribbed, but 
which have prominent tubercles bearing clusters 
of spines. It is the largest in point of numbers 
of all the genera, containing more than 300 
species. Eohi/ntocactus also contains globular to 
short cylindrical forms, but they are strongly 
ribbed, and are usually larger than any of the 
Mamillaria forms. It is the second genus in 
point of numbers, containing about 200 species. 
Germs contains species with mostly elongated 
stems, which are stout, columnar, or sometimes 
cylindrical, and always ribbed or angled. Species 
of Pilocereus are often seen in greenhouses, and 
resemble the columnar forms of Gereus, but have 
an abundance of white hairs instead of rigid 
spines, and are frequently spoken of as “old-man 
cactus.” Opuntia contains about one hundred 
and fifty species, and includes forms which are 
branched and jointed, the joints being flat or 
cylindrical. The flat-jointed forms ate the well- 
laiown “prickly pears.” Consult: Engelmann and 
Bigelow, “Description of Oactaceae,” in United 
States War Department Reports of JEmplora^iion 
for RaHroqd to the Paoifio (Washington, 1866) ; 
Kunz4, Cactus; Its History, Olassifioation, 
. . . and Therapeutical AppUoation (Albany, 
1875); Coulter, Preliminary Revision of the 
North American Species of G actus, Anhalonium, 
and Lophophora (Washington, 1894-98)-; and 
Preliminary Revision of the North American 
Species of Dohinooactus, Gereus, and Opuntia 
(Washin^on, 1890). , , 

CACTUS WREY. See Wnsnsr. 

CACUMAZIN. See CAMtiSTATZiN. 

CAUCUS. In Roman legend, a motiitootis 
being (son of Vulcan, by some accounts)' who' 
dwelt in a cave on the Aventine Hill, before the 
foundation of Rome. When Hercules, returning 
to Greece with the cattle of Ceryon (q.v.), 
stopped to rest in the grassy plain by the Tiber, 
Oacus, selecting the most beautiful of the cows, 
drew them into his cave backward, by the tail, 
so that their tracks might not betray him; but 
their lowing, as Hercules, wonder-stricken, drove 


their mates away, attracted attention to the 
cave, and he slew Cacus. The story is told in 
Livy (i, 7) and in Vergil, Mneid, viii, 184-279. 
To celebrate the victory Evander built the Ara 
Maxima in honor of Hercules. Confusing the 
name Gdcus with KaKSs, cams, bad, later authori- 
ties counted him ‘The Evil One,’ in contrast 
with Evander (q.v.)*, whose name they inter- 
preted as ‘Good Man.’ Consult Preller- Jordan, 
Romische Mythologie, vol. ii (Berlin, 1881-83). 

CADALSO Y VAZQUEZ, ka-Dal's& e vfis'kilth, 
Josii DE (1741-82). A Spanish poet, born in 
Cadiz. After having passed most of his youth at 
Paris, he traveled extensively in England, Ger- 
many, and Italy, and upon his return to Spain 
entered the army. He distinguished himself in 
the war against Portugal and rose to be colonel. 
At the siege of Gibraltar he was killed by the 
explosion of a bomb. His literary productions 
were confined to the period 1771 to 1774, while 
his regiment was stationed at Salamanca. Here, 
seconded by the Augustinian monk Diego Tadeo 
GonzSlez, he founded the Salamantine poetic 
school. Among his works are: the tragedy 
Sanoho Garcia Conde de Castilla (1771); the 
satire Los Hruditos d la Violeta (1772) ; Poesias 
(1773), ambhg which the Noohes Hguhres were 
inspired by Youi^s Night Thoughts, and written 
at the death of his mistress, the actress Marfa 
Ignacia Ibftfiez; Gartas marruecas (1793) in 
imitation of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes. 
They appeared in a complete edition in 1818, as 
Coleccidn de olras en prosa y en verso (Madrid) ; 
and again, ib., 1821, in 3 vols. Consult also 
BibUoteca de Autores Eapatioles, vol. Ixi; and 
Ohras inSditas (ed. by R. Foulch4-Delbosc ) , 
Revue Mspanique, vol. i (1894). 

CADAMOSTO^ kfi^'dA mO^stb, or CA DA 
MOSTO, Alvisb da (c.1432-c.77). An Italian 
navigator and discoverer, born in Venice. He 
made some commercial voyages about tho 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and in 1455, 
under commission of the Infante Dom Henrique 
of Portugal, sailed, by way of Senegal and Cape 
Verde, to ttie mouth of the Gambia. In 1546 
he undertook a second journey, discovered tbo 
Cape Verde Islands, and thence reached the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. He wrote an ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of his voyages, 
El lihro de la prima naviga(sione per oceano 
alle terre de? Nigri della Bassa Etiopia 
(1507). 

CADAS'TRAL survey (from Er. cadastre, 
a public register of tho quantity, value, and 
ownership of the real property of a country). 
A term applied to a topographical survey, in 
mapping which the various artificial and natural 
objects are drawn to exact scale instead 6f being 
exaggerated for the sake of clearness, as is 
usually done in ordinary topographic mapping. 
The term is usually applied in connection with 
the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, which 
is on the scale of Triwt 26.344 inches to a 
mile: See Surveying. 

CADGDIS ELY. A neuropteroid insect of the 
order Trichoptora, the larvaj of which, usually 
aquatic, are commonly * known as caseworma. 
Caddis flies show much resemblance to small 
moths, on account of their long antennfis,* moth- 
like wings, and nocturnal flight. The body and 
wings are hairy, and some species possess scales. 
Pour wings are generally present, but Thamastes 
has only the anterior pair, while in Anamalop- 
teryx there is a curious dimorphism, the wings 
being quite short in the male, but of normal 
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length in the female. They are seen mainly 
about streams and ponds, but a few are marine, 
and the genus Onoicyla is terrestrial. “The eggs 
are laid in a double mass, which is gelatinous 
and usually green in color. They are usually at- 
tached to the surface of some water plant. ... 
The larvss are all aquatic, . . . and they are 
nearly all protected by a case of some sort.” 
These larvae are long and cylindrical, with a 
hard head and thoracic segments, but soft ab- 
domen, to cover which the worm forms a tubular 
shelter, composed of bits of stick, moss, leaves, 
sand, or small stones, bound together with silk; 
and this is dragged about, or may be attached to 
some submerged object, preferably a stone at the 
bottom of rapidly running but shalloTf water. 
These cases are very diverse, from simple tubes 
to spirals very closely resembling snail shells. 
Since they open behind, a current of water is 
allowed to pass through, and thus the respira- 
tory filaments on the abdomen are aerated. The 
caseworm retains its hold in the tube by means 
of a pair of claws located at the apex of the 
abdomen. These larvae are largely vegetable 
feeders, but will occasionally eat insects, and 
such species spin near the mouth of the tube a 
net of silk which is cup shaped when drawn out 
by the water current, and catches prey. The 
caddis worms (“cadbait” of anglers) live sev- 
eral months in this condition, and sqme regu- 
larly through the winter. “When ready to 
transform to pupa,” says Howard, 'T)oth ends 
of the case or tube are protected by a silk 
netting spun by the larva, which transforms in 
security, well drawn back from either orifice. 
When ready to transform to the adult stage, 
the pupa works its way through the guarded 
orifice, swims to the surface of the water, and 
crawls out,” 

These insects have been but little studied in 
America; yet about 150 species are known. 
They may be studied to advantage by placing the 
larvce in a wire cage in their native stream, the 
cage extending above the water, so that the 
insect may emerge, but not escape. The most 
prominent family is Phryganeidse, which contains 
the, species of largest size. Consult MoLachlan, 
Monograph of the Triohopt&ra (London, 1874r- 
80), the authority for European forms. A Ust 
of species and key for genera, by N. Banks, may 
be, found in Transactions of the American En- 
tomological Society (Philadelphia, 1892) ; also 
a paper by Keedham and Betten in the Eew 
York State Museum Bulletin IV'o. 47 (Albany, 
1902) . Consult also Vorhies, in Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Transactions, 
vol. XV (1905) and vol. xvi (1909). 

CADDO, kad'dd. An important Indian con- 
federacy, from which the Caddoan stock derives 
its name, formerly holding the territory from the 
middle Red River in Louisiana westward nearly 
to the Brazos River in Texas. The name by 
which the tribes call themselves is Hasinai, 
whence the French Asinais and Cenis, Caddo 
being the abbreviated form of the name of their 
principal tribe. There are about a dozen sub- 
tribes, with 10 gentes. Like most tribes of this 
stock, the Caddo were sedentary and agricul- 
tural and were especially distinguished in early 
years for their friendly and hospitable character. 
They now number about 600, residing on allot- 
ments within their former reservation in western 
Oklahoma, which was opened to white settle- 
ment in 1001. 

CADCDOAE' STOCK. An Indian linguistic 
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group represented in the South by the Caddo 
and Wichita and associated tribes, and in the 
North by the Pawnee and Arikara ( q.v. ) . Their 
original home seems to have been the lower Red 
River country of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
whence the Caddo and Wichita moved westward 
into Texas and the Indian Territory, while the 
Pawnee moved northwestward and settled upon 
the lower Platte in Nebraska. The Arikara of 
North Dakota are a comparatively recent off- 
shoot from the advance guard of the Pawnee. 
Like the Southern Indians generally, the Cad- 
doan tribes were agricultural and more or less 
sedentary. In all their shifting they have re- 
tained these characteristics, preferring solidly 
built houses of earth-covered logs or grass thatch 
to the portable tepee, and depending more upon 
their gardens of com and pumpkins than upon 
the bmffalo hunt. They have dwindled almost 
to disappearance, the entire stock numbering 
now less than 2000 souls, although within living 
memory the Pawnee alone numbered 10,000. 

CADE, Jacb: (?-1460). The leader of an 
insurrection beginning in Kent, England, June, 
1450. He was of Irish birth and had served in 
the French wars. According to some accounts 
he assumed the name of Mortimer and claimed 
relationship with the Duke of York, but it is not 
certain that Cade and Mortimer were the same 
person. The rebels marched with 20,000 to 
30,000 armed men on London and encamped at 
Blackheath, where Cade was in command and 
whence he kept up a communication with the 
citizens, many of whom were in secret sympathy 
with the rising. The court sent to inquire why 
the “good men of Kent” had left their homes. 
Cade, in a paper entitled “The Complaint of the 
Commons of Kent,” replied that the people 
were being robbed of their goods for the King’s 
use; that mean and corrupt persons, who plun- 
dered an4 oppressed the commons, filled the high 
ofiices at court; that it was “noised that the 
King’s lands in France ha^ been aliened” ; that 
misgovemment had banished justice and pros- 
perity from the land; that the men of Kent' 
were especially ill-treated and overtaxed^ and 
that th^ free election of knights o| their Shire 
had been hindered. In another paper> called 
“The, Requests by the Captain of the Great As- 
sembly in Kent,” Cade demanded that the King 
should resume the grants of the crown, which 
he complained the creatures about the royal per- 
son fattened on, while the King was compelled 
to live on taxation; that the false progeny of 
the Duke of Suffolk should be dismiss^; an4 
that the Duke of York and others should be 
restored to favor, and a number of persons 
punished. The court sent its answer in the 
form of an army, before which Cade retreated 
to Sevenoaks, where he awaited the attack of a 
detachment, which he defeated. The royal army 
refused to fight against their countrymen; the 
court made some concessions, and Cade entered 
London on July 3. For two days he maintained 
the strictest order; but he forced the Lord 
Mayor and the judges to pass judgment upon 
several, including I^rd Say, one of the Kii^s 
most unpopular favorites, whose head was im- 
mediately cut off in Cheapside. On the third 
day some houses were plundered, and this 
brought about a reaction on the part of the 
citizens of London. Cade, who at night lodged 
his army in the suburbs, received news that the 
citizens intended to prevent his entrance into 
the city on the nest day, and in the night he 
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made an attack on the bridge, .but was defeated. 
The promise of pardon sowed dissension among 
his followers, who dispersed, and a price was 
set upon Cadets head. He attempted to reach 
the Sussex coast, but was slain near Lewes by 
Iden, the sheriff of Kent, on July 12. Consult 
Kriehn, The English Rising of U50 (Strassburg, 
1892), and Clayton, True Story of Jack Cade 
(London, 1909), 

CADELL', Fbancis (1822-79). A Scottish, 
explorer, born at Cockenzie. At the age of 14 
he entered the service of the East India Company 
as midshipman and in 1844 was appointed to 
command a vessel. In 1848 an examination of 
the mouth of the Murray Eiver, in Australia, 
convinced him of the navigability of that river, 
as to which he was further satisfied by an ex- 
tended tour of exploration undertaken in 1850. 
He promoted the formation of a navigation com- 
pany, the first of whose steamboats accomplished, 
in 1853, a voyage of 300 miles. Until 1859 he 
was busily concerned in explorations. In 1867, 
when sailing in command of his schooner, the 
Qem, from Amboyna to the Kei Islands, he was 
murdered by the crew. 

CA'DENCE. See Harmony, Cadences, 

CADENCY (ML. cadentia^ from cadere, to 
fall). In heraldry, the marks by which the 
shields of the younger members of families are 
distinguished from those of the elder and from 
each other. The study of such devices consti- 
tutes an extensive and important branch of the 
heraldic science. Nine marks of cadency are 
recognized in modern heraldry. The first son 
bears the label (Fig. 1) ; the second, the crescent 
(Fig. 2) ; the third, the mullet (Fig. 3) ; the 
fourth, the martlet (Fig. 4) ; the fifth, the annu- 
let (Fig. 5) ; the sixth, the fieur-de-lys (Fig. 6) ; 
the seventh, the rose; the eighth, the cross 



moline; the ninth, the octofoil. This system 
may be indefinitely continued, by charging label 
upon label, etc., for the grandsons. No distinc- 
tion is usually made by writers on heraldry — 
and probably the practice of heralds in general 
scarcely admits of any being made — ^between 
marks of cadency^ differences, distinctions, or 
even hrisures, though the last term is quite 
constantly and appropriately used to include 
not only differences in general, but also abate- 
ments or bearings by which the arms of the 
family are broken or diminished. See Baton. 

CADE'WITS. A name assumed by Jonatlian 
Swift in a poem addressed to Miss Vanhomrigh, 
and entitled Cadenus and Vanessa, which the 
lady's executors published in Dublin, in 1726, 
but which had been written more than 10 years 
before. The name is an anagram for the Latin 
word decanus, i.e., dean. See Vanessa. 

CADENZA, kii-d§n'tsfi (It., descent, from 
Lat., Tt. cfidere, to fall). In music, a brilliant 
passage of oriianiental notes introduced towards 
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the end of a musical composition designed 
to exhibit the virtuosity of the performer. 
In instrumental pieces it is usually based on 
themes of the work itself. In former times it 
was left to the performer to improvise his own 
cadenzas, but Beethoven was the first to compose 
them himself rather than rely on inapt per- 
formers. Since the time of Schumann all com- 
posers have written their cadenzas in full as an 
integral part of the composition. For some of 
the older works excellent cadenzas have been 
written by such masters as Moscheles, Reineeke, 
Rosenthal, Sauer, Ysaye, etc. 

OAIFER ID'RIS (Welsh, chair of Idris, the 
giant). The second highest among the moun- 
tains of Wales, in Merionethshire, 5 miles south- 
southwest of Dolgelly, between the estuaries of 
the Mawddach and the Dovey rivers (Map: 
Wales, C 4). It is 7 miles long, and 1 to 3 
miles broad; the highest peak, Pen-y-gader, has 
an elevation of 2014 feet. The view from the 
cairn at *the summit extends far over the Irish 
Sea and as far as the Wrekin in Shropshire. 

CADET', Military ( Fr., younger brother, 
Provengal capdetj from ML. capitellum, dim. of 
Lat. caput, head; so called to distinguish him 
from the elder brother, who was the real head 
of the family, after the father. The military 
meaning arose from the fact that the younger 
sons of the French nobility were generally pro- 
vided for in the army). "A student or an ac- 
cepted candidate for a military commission; in 
the United States army cadets are educated 
at the Military Academy (q.v.), West Point, 
N. y., and the present method of their appoint- 
ment has been in operation since 1843. Tlie 
age for admission to the Military Academy 
is between 17 and 22 years of age; appointments 
may be made one year in advance of the date of 
admission; this rule, however, is not always 
observed. Whenever a vacancy exists in a given 
district or state, th& War Department notifies 
the Representative or Senator, who may then 
either appoint directly or throw the appoint- 
ment open to competitive examination. By 
Acts of Congress approved June 6, 1900, June 
28, 1902, March 3, 1903, May 28, 1908, and 
August 9, 1912, the Corps of Cadets as now 
constituted consists of one from each congres- 
sional district, one from each Territory, two 
from the District of Columbia, one from Porto 
Rico, two from each State at large, and 40 
from the United States at large, all to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Those cadets ap- 
pointed from States or Territories must be 
actual residents of the congressional or terri- 
torial districts, or of the District of Columbia, 
or of the States, respectively, from which they 
are appointed. Four Filipinos, one for each 
class, are authorized to receive instruction as 
cadets, to bo eligible on graduation only to com- 
missions in the Philippine Scouts. Under those 
Acts, and under the apportionment of mombors 
of Congress according to the thirteenth census, 
the maximum number of cadets is 580. Under 
Act of Congress approved April 10, 1010, the 
law, however, provides that for six years from 
July 1, 1910, whenever any cadet shall have 
finished three years of his course at the Academy 
his successor may be admitted. Foreigners are 
sometimes admitted by Act of Congress; they 
pay their own expenses and are not candidates 
for a commission. The appointment from a 
congressional district is made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Congressman from that dis- 
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trict, and those from a State at large upon the 
recommendations of the Senators of the State. 
Similarly, the appointment from a Territory is 
made upon the recommendation of the Delegate 
in Congress. Each person appointed must bean 
actual resident of the State, District, or Terri- 
tory from which the appointment is made. The 
appointments from the District of Columbia and 
those from the United States at large are made 
by the President of the United States upon his 
own selection, either directly or after competi- 
tive examination. These latter appointments 
were originally designed for the benefit of sons 
of army officers, who, having no permanent 
abode, are thus debarred from securing an ap- 
pointment in the usual way. The course of in- 
struction covers a period of four years, and at 
its conclusion the cadets are commissioned second 
lieutenants in the United States army. See 
IVIjLiTABY Academy, United States, for account 
of the education of cadets, and also for an 
historical sketch of the institution. 

In England cadets are trained at Woolwich 
(q.v.) for the artillery and the engineers, and 
at Sandhurst (q.v.) for the infantry and the 
cavalry. A similar system of appointment, 
preparation, and education of military cadets 
prevails among all European armies, further 
details of which may be found under IMtlitaby 
Education; Sandhurst; Staff College. 

CADET, Naval. The lowest grade of officers 
of the line, or executive branch, in nearly all 
navies. In the United States navy the title was 
cadet-midshipman until changed to naval cadet 
by Act of Congress in 1882. In 1902 an Act of 
Congress was passed and approved restoring the 
old title of midshipman. The midshipmen are 
under instruction at the Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, for four years, and then serve two years 
at sea in regular cruising ships, when, they are 
commissioned as ensigns. The ages of entrance 
to the Academy are from 15 to 20 years, but 
efforts are being made to reduce the upper age 
limit to 18. According to the present law, 
the number of midshipmen allowed at the 
Academy is two for each Representative, Dele- 
gate, and Senator, to be appointed by them, and 
10 at large, and one for the District of Columbia, 
appointed by the President. See Naval Acad- 
emy, United States. 

The number of cadets in foreign navies is 
limited by the nunlber of applicants or the re- 
quirements of the service. The examination of 
cadets for the British navy takes place in Lon- 
don and Portsmouth in March, July, and Novem- 
ber, and the limits of age are 13^ and 14% 
years. The cadets are trained in the Royal Naval 
Schools at Dartmouth and Osborne. In France 
the school for naval cadets is on board the 
stationary training ship 3 or da at Brest. The 
period of training is two years, and the age of 
entrance is from 14 to 18 years. In Germany 
the naval cadets are instructed at the Naval 
Academy at Kiel. The age of entrance must 
not exceed 19 years, and the requirements are 
such that very few boys under 16 are likely to 
ass the entrance examination. See Naval 
CHOOL s OF Instruction. 

CADI, ka'dfi, or KADI (Ar. qddt, judge, 
from quday, to judge). T}i6 title of an inferior 
judge among the Mohammedan nations, who, 
like the Mullah (q.v.), or superior judge, 
was originally also a theologian, since all law 
is founded upon the Koran. The Cadi is differ- 
ently appointed in different countries; in Tur- 


key, where he is also called Naib, he is appointed 
by the Mufti or Sheikh al-Islam, at present the 
highest religious authority in Islam, and receives 
a fixed salary; in Persia and in Middle Asia the 
office is more in the nature of a private affair. 

CAD^ILLAC. A city and the county seat 
of Wexford Co., Mich., 98 miles north of Grand 
Rapids, on the Grand Rapids and Indiana and 
the Ann Arbor railroads (Map: Michigan, 
D 4). It is picturesquely situated on Little 
Clam Lake in a noted hard-wood timber region 
and has extensive lumber interests, machine 
shops, a charcoal iron furnace, wood alcohol, 
chemical works, table, chair, shoe-last, and ve- 
neer factories. The city contains a hos- 
pital, public library, and fine city hall and 
county courthouse buildings. Settled in 1871, 
Cadillac was incorporated in 1874 and in 1914 
adopted the commission form of government, 
providing for a mayor and four commissioners. 
Pop., 1900, 5997; 1910, 8375. 

CADILLAC, ka'dS'yak', Antoine de la 
Moths (c.1660-1720) . A French military officer, 
the founder of Detroit, Mich. He was born in 
Gascony, of a noble French family, spent some 
time in Acadia as a captain in the French army, 
and in 1694 was appointed by Frontenac com- 
mander of Michilimackinac. Here he remained 
until 1697, when he laid before Louis XIV his 
plan for a permanent settlement as a trading 
post for the Northwest. With the King’s ap- 
proval he founded Detroit in 1701, with 50 
settlers and 60 soldiers. He was Governor of 
Louisiana from 1712 to 1717, when he returned 
to France, where he died. Cadillac, Mich., was 
named for him. Consult Parkman, A Half Cen- 
tury of Conflict (Boston, 1892). 

CA^DIZ, Sp, Cddiz, pron. ka'D§th (Fr. Cadioo; 
anciently, Lat. Augusta lulia Caditana, earlier 
Cades, Gk. Vdbeipa, Oadeira, from Phoenician 
Cadi/r, hedge, stockade, fort). A city of Spain, 
in Andalusia, capital of the province of its 
name, and one of the most important seaports of 
the kingdom, situated on the Atlantic (Map: 
Spain, B 4) . It is built on a narrow tongue of 
limd projecting from the Isla de Le6n. The 
harbor of Cadiz is spacious, strongly fortified, 
and divided into two parts — the large roadstead 
between Santa Catalina and Cadiz, and the 
smaller but safer harbor between the fortifica- 
tions of Matagorda and Puntales. The town is 
surrounded by strong walls on the northwest 
and south, and by numerous fortresses which 
guard the entrances to the outer and inner 
harbors. 

Cadiz presents a picturesque appearance, the 
whiteness of its buildings forming a striking 
contrast with the blue ocean. In its arrange- 
ment it is one of the most modern of Spanish 
cities, and although its limited site does not 
admit of wide avenues or extensive squares, its 
narrow streets are well paved and lighted, and 
of clean appearance. The houses are invariably 
whitewashed, and in most cases surmounted 
by towers, or miradores, affording an excellent 
view of the sea. The main street is the Calle 
del Duque de Tetuftn, and the chief squares are 
the Plaza de la ConstituciOn, Plaza de Mina, 
and Plaza de la Catedral. Cadiz has a fine prom- 
enade, the Alameda de Apodaca, extending along 
the water on the north, and the extensive Parque 
Genoves with a summer theatre. The two 
cathedrals are of recent construction and possess 
little architectural merit. In the southern part 
of the city is situated the old Capuchin convent, 
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now used as an asylum, with the small church, 
of Santa Catalina, containing Murillo’s “Es- 
pousal of St. Catharine,” a work which derives 
special interest from the fact that the master 
died while engaged in its execution. In the 
centre of the town is situated the Torre de 
Vigia, a watchtower about 100 feet high, used 
as a signal station and affording a magnificent 
ocean view. The mean annual temperature of 
64® F. does not vary much more than 10® above 
in summer or 10® below in winter; but the 
oppressive summer dampness, coupled with in- 
suflQlcient drainage and an inadequate water sup- 
ply, results in a high death rate, about 44 per 
1000. The city is the seat of a bishop and of a 
number of consular representatives. The educa- 
tional institutions include a faculty of medicine 
affiliated with the University of Seville, schools 
of art and commerce, a theological seminary, 
and a number of minor schools. There are also 
a number of theatres and libraries and an 
archaeological museum. The Academia de Bellas 
Artes contains a fine gallery of Italian and 
Spanish paintings. 

The commercial importance of Cadiz has 
declined, owing partly to the decreased com- 
munication with South America and the West 
Indies. The chief exports are sherry, olive oil, 
salt, and southern fruits. There is regular steam 
communication with Great Britain, the Canary 
Islands, the West Indies, France, South America, 
and Morocco. Pop. (communal), 1887, 62,631; 
1900, 69,382; 1910, 67,174. 

History. Cadiz is one of the most ancient 
towns in Europe, having been built by the 
Phoenicians, under the name of Gadir, about 350 
years before the foundation of Home, or about 
1100 B.c. It afterward passed into the hands 
of the Carthaginians (about 600 b.o.), from 
whom it was captured by the Romans, after the 
Second Punic War, The Romans named it 
Gades, and under them it soon became a city of 
vast wealth and importance, because of its trade 
in fish and in the products of the valley of the 
river Bsetis (Guadalquivir). Julius Ofesar gave 
its people Roman citizenship in 49 B.c. One of 
these citizens was Lucius Columella (q.v.). 
Juvenal and Martial mention the gay, luxurious 
hobbits of the Gaditani. It was occupied by the 
<^ths from the dissolution of the Roman Em- 
pire (fifth century A.D.) to the battle of the 
Guadalete, when the Moors took possession of 
the southern peninsula. (See Spain.) It was 
taken by the Christians in 1262 under Alphonse 
X of Castile. In 1687 Drake destroyed the 
Spanish ships of war at Cadiz. In 1696 the 
town was captured and sacked by the English 
under Howard and Essex. In the eighteenth 
century, because it monopolized Spanish trade 
with Spanish America, it became once more 
prosperous and wealthy., In 1800 the city was 
bombarded by Nelson. The French invest^ the 
place in 1810-12, but were compelled to> raise 
the siege when the Duke of Wellington came to 
the , aid of the city. It was at Cadiz that the 
Cortes proclaimed the liberal constitution of 
1812; for this act, and for the; efforts made by 
the citizens of Cadiz in 1820-23( to secure the 
renewal of this constitution> and by the French, 
representing the Holy Alliance, to thwart these 
efforts, see Spain, Mi$tory, In 1823 the Cortes 
retired to Cadiz and made a stand against the 
French army of invasion. In August the French 
stormed the Trocadero, and the struggle of the 
Constitutionalists was brought to a close. Since 


that time, as noted above, the importance of 
Cadiz has diminished, because of the loss by 
Spain of its colonies in America, and the con- 
sequent decrease in communication between 
Spain and South America and the West Indies. 

CAIKtZ. A village and the county seat of 
Harrison, Co., Ohio, about 25 miles northwest of 
Wheeling, W. Va., on a branch of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad 
(Map: Ohio, H 5). It has a public library and 
important commercial interests in wool, poultry, 
coal, oil, and gas, and, though but a village, is 
noted as a banking centre, ranking among the 
leading municipalities of the State. The water 
works are owned by the village. Cadiz was the 
home of Edwin M. Stanton. Pop., 1910, 1971. 

CADGMABT, S(amuel) Paekes (1864- ). 

An American clergyman. He was born in Wel- 
lington, Shropshire, England, graduated at Rich- 
mond College (London University), and after 
coming to the United States received from 
several universities the degree of D.D. In 1895 
he became pastor of the Metropolitan Temple 
(New York), after five years’ service being 
called to the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. He was elected a trustee of Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, and of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and became well known 
as a Y. M. C. A. speaker. In 1913-14 he was 
acting president of Adelphi College. He wrote 
Charles Darwin and Other English Thinkers 
(1911) and Three. Great Oxford Movements. 

CADME^A, or CADMEFA. The name given 
to the acropolis (q.v.) of Thebes in Boeotia, 
(q.v.), because it was said to have been founded 
by Cadmus (q.v.). The citadel was a low 
eminence and antedated the surrounding city. 
Only fragments of its walls remain. 

OADMI/AirS, or CADJOFANS, The name 
given by the Greek dramatists to the inhabitants 
of Boeotian Thebes. 

CADMEAN VICTOBY. A popular expres- 
sion for a gain secured at great loss, referring 
to the mutual slaughter of the warriors who 
sprang up from the dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus (q.r.). See Ptbeiho Viotobt. 

GAIXHIA (Lat., the ore of zinc, dross, or 
slag formed in a furnace, from Gk. xadfilay 
haSmia, calamine). The term applied to the 
crust formed in zinc furnaces, Which contains 
from 10 to 20 per cent of cadmium. At a few 
of the zinc smelters this is^ saved and refined 
for cadmium. 

OADGdXXJK (Neo-Lat., from Lai. oadmia; 
see Oadmia). A metallic element discovered in 
1817 by Stromeyer. It is not found native, but 
occurs as the sulphide in the mineral ^eeno^ite, 
and in association with zinc ores. Greenookite 
is found in Bohemia and in Hungary; also in 
Lehigh Co., Pa., but in too small quantities to 
be of commercial importance. Caelum is a 
constituent of most zinc ores, and as it is more 
Volatile than zinc it passes over firsts in the 
reduction of such ores, as cadmlujoli oxide. This 
is. collected, mixed with charcoal, and the 
tnre heated in iron tubes, from which the cad- 
mium distills over in a more or loss impure 
state. In order to purify it, the metal is re- 
distilled and the produot dissolved in ; hydJro- 
<^aiorie acid, from which solution metallic cadn 
mium is precipitated with zinc. Most of the 
cadmium of commerce comes from Silesia, but 
small quantities are produced also in the Joplin 
district, Missouri, 

Cadmium (symbol, Od; atomic weight, 112.4) 
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is a bluish-wliite lustroiis metal witli a fibrous 
fracture and capable of taking a high polish. 
Its specific gravity is 8.65. It melts at 320® C. 
(608® F.) and boils at 778® C. (1432® F.). The 
molecules of its vapor have been shown to be 
made up of single atoms, like the molecules of 
mercury vapor. It finds some use in the manu- 
facture of alloys, as it generally increases the 
fusibility of metals without destroying their 
malleability. An amalgam of cadmium and tin 
is used in dentistry. 

Cadmium forms a regular series of salts, of 
which the iodide, obtained by digesting one part 
of the metal with two parts of iodine in water 
and evaporating the solution, is used in medi- 
cine, and also for iodizing collodion. The most 
important compound of cadmium is the suphide, 
which is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide. 
Cadmium sulphide is an orange or lemon-yellow 
powder that is of great permanency and is used 
as a pigment under the name of cadmium yellow. 
It is also used for coloring toilet soaps, for the 
production of blue flames in pyrotechny, and in 
calico printing. During the year 1911, 5367 
pounds of cadmium, valued at $3870, were im- 
ported for consumption into the United States. 
Tlie total German production in that year was 
93,861 pounds, valued at $53,272. Consult 
Ingalls, Metallurgy of Zinc and Cadmium (New 
York, 1903). 

CADGiflCTTS (Gk. Kadmos), Accord- 

ing to Apollodorus the Grammarian and the 
later mythographers, the son of Agenor, King 
of Phoenicia, and Telephassa, and brother of 
Europa (q.v.). When Europa was carried off 
by Zeus, Cadmus and his brothers, as also their 
mother, were sent in quest of her, with injunc- 
tions from Agenor not to return without her. 
Their search was vain, and the oracle at Delphi 
told Cadmus' to relinquish it, and to follow a 
cow which he should meet, and build a city 
where it should lie down. He found the cow 
in Phocis, followed it to Bceotia, and btiilt there 
the city of Thebes, of which the acropolis was 
called Cadmea. When he sent some of his com- 
panions to a spring for water, they were slain 
by a dragon, guardian of the well of Ares; 
Cadmus slew this dragon, and sowed its teeth, 
from which sprang armed men, called Sparti, 
‘The Sown.’ Angered by a stone which Cadmus 
threw among them, they fought together till 
only five remained, who took service with Cad- 
mus and became the ancestors of Theban fami- 
lies. See Ovid, MedxbmorphoceSf iii, 1-130. Some 
of the teeth, however, were unused, and were 
later sown by Jason (q.v.) in Colchis. Cadmus 
married Harmonia, daughter of Ares and Aphro- 
dite, and had by her five children, Polydorus, 
Ino, AutonoS, Agave, and Semele. Later he 
went to Illyria. He was considered the inventor 
of many useful arts and to him was attributed 
the introduction of the Phoenician alphabet into 
Greece. This story, however, is unknown to 
the earlier Greek writers and has been compiled 
out of many scattered and often inconsistent 
local legends. The Phoenician origin of Cadmus 
seems an invention of the Asiatic Greeks, and 
it is quite impossible to use the story as a 
basis for any historical narrative of Phoenician 
colonists in Boeotia. It has been held, rather, 
that Cadmus was a Grecian (Boeotian) hero, 
comparable to the Cadmus or Cadmillus ( = 
Hermes) worshiped in the mysteries of the 
Cabeiri (q.v.) at Samothrace. For a full col- 
lection of the material and bibliography, consult 


Crusius, s. V. ‘‘Kadmos,” in Roscher, LecoiTcon der 
griechisohen und Tcomischen Mythologie (Leip- 
zig, 1884). 

CADOGANT, ka-dug'an, George Henbt, Earl 
(1840-1915). A British statesman. He was 
born in Durham and studied at Christ Church 
College, Oxford. In 1873 he was returned as a 
member of Parliament for Bath, and in 1875 was 
appointed Undersecretary of State for War. 
From 1878 to 1880 he was Undersecretary for 
the Colonies, and from 1886 to 1892 Lord 
Privy Seal. From 1895 to 1902 he served as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He took a promi- 
nent part in the discussion of the Irish Land 
Bill in 1887. In 1911 he became chairman of 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. - 

CADOL, ka'ddP, Victor Edouard (1831-98). 
A French dramatist, born in Paris. He was at 
first in the government service, but afterward 
became a journalist, was a member of the Temps 
staff, and with About, Sareey, and Gasper ini 
founded UBsprit Frangais, He published a long 
list of works, many written in collaboration. 
There may be mentioned: Lea ambitions de M, 
Fauvel (1867); La fausse monnaie (1869); 
Paris pendant le sidge (1871); La spectre de 
Patrick (1872); Mariage de princesse (1888);- 
ThSrdse Oervais (1893) ; L^archiduehesse (1897). 
Ills dramatic works were collected in 1897 as 
TMdtre in^dit ( 1897 ) . 

CAD'OMTCrir. See Caen. 

CAD'OOBEB'GIA WOOD. See Ebony. 

CADOBNA, ka-dOi/nS., Raefaele (1815-97). 
An Italian general, born in Milan. During the 
Crimean War he commanded a battalion of in- 
fantry and in 1854 served as a lieutenant colonel 
on the general staff. In 1860 he was appointed 
Minister of War in the provisional government 
of Tuscany and in 1866 military commandant of 
Sicily. He was sent in the latter year to 
Palermo and succeeded in crushing the remnants 
of the Bourbon insurrection. In 1870 he cap- 
tured Rome, of which he was for a time military 
Governor. In 1871 he becanae a member of 
the Senate. He published: Osser'oassioni suW 
ammmistramone centrale della guerra (1854); 
Bibliografia delle campagne per Vindependema 
italiana (1882); La liberofsione di l^ma,nel 
mo (1889). 

CA’ D’ORO. See Casa D’orc. 

CADOXTDAL, kd'dTi^'diP, GhBOBOES (1771- 
1804). The leader in the Chouan insurrection 
during the French Revolution. He was born 
near Auray, in Lower Brittany, where his father 
was a miller, and was among the first to take 
up arms against the republic, soon acquiring 
great influence over tlie peasants. Captured in 
1794, he was sent as a prisoner to Brest, whence 
he soon made his escape. Annoyed at the dis- 
sensions between the Vendean generals and the 
emigrant officers, and the disasters consequent 
thereon, Cadoudal organized an army in which 
no noble was permitted to command, and which 
it taxed all the great military talents of Hoche 
to disperse. In 1797 Cadoudal was the soul of 
the conspiracy to overthrow the Directory and 
place a Bourbon on the throne; but the events 
of the 18th Fructidor frustrated the plan of 
the conspirators. He continued to carry on a 
guerrilla warfare in Lower Brittany long after 
the regular armies of the Vendde had surren- 
dered. Bonaparte recognized CadoudaFs^ energy 
and force of character and offered to make him 
a lieutenant general in his army. Cadoudal re- 
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fused. Fearing arrest, he fled to England, where, 
in 1802, he conspired with Piehegru for the de- 
struction of the First Consul. With this design 
he went to Paris, but was arrested, condemned, 
and executed June 25, 1804. Cadoudal was a 
man of stern honesty and indomitable resolu- 
tion. “His mind was cast in the true mold; 
in my hands he would have done great things,” 
was Napoleon’s estimate of him. Consult 
Georges de Cadoudal, Georges Cadoudal et la 
Chouannerie (Paris, 1887). 

CADRE, ka'dr’ (Fr., frame, from Lat. quad- 
Tum, square). The commissioned and noncom- 
missioned staff officers, including the artificers 
and musicians, of a regiment. The term includes 
practically all the ofldcers, noncommissioned of- 
ficers, and men necessary in the construction 
of a framework or organization, around which 
may be assembled the rank and file required to 
constitute a regiment. It is peculiarly a French 
institution, and has particular application to 
the permanent regimental headquarters staff, 
about which a reserve regiment would assemble 
if mobilized. 

CADTJCEirS, ka-du'ae-fia (Lat., from Gk. kt?- 
p{>K€ioy, keryJceion, Doric /capiJ/ceiov, JBolic Kap(iKLov, 
karyUon, herald’s staff ; the interchange of 
D and E in Latin was helped, it has been thought, 
by popular etymology, which connected the word 
with cadere, fall, often used of dying). The 
winged staff of hlercury, or Hermes, as he was 
called by the Greeks, with which he controlled 
the living and the dead so that he could go, 
unmolested, where he willed; he carried it espe- 
cially when he escorted the dead to the world 
below. In its earliest form it is composed of 
three branches — one forming the handle and the 
other two intertwined. This is also the herald’s 
staff, as it appears in early works of art, and is 
borne also by Iris as well as by earthly mes- 
sengers. Later the place of the intertwined 
branches is taken by snakes, and in a still later 
form the staff is furnished with wings. Homer 
refers to the magic golden wand of Hermes, but 
without reference to its form. Among the mod- 
erns the caduceus is used as an emblem of com- 
merce, over which Mercury was the presiding 
divinity. 

OADHRCTTM. See Cahobs. 

OADWALADER, kad-w61'&-d5r, Geobgb 
(1804-79). An American lawyer and soldier. 
He was born in Philadelphia, where he studied 
law and practiced that profession. He was a 
brigadier general of volunteers in the Mexican 
War; and for his services at Ohapultepec was 
brevetted major general. He again practiced 
law imtil the outbreak of the Oivu War, became 
a major general of volunteers in April, 1862, 
and in the same year was appointed a member 
of the commission to revise the military laws 
and regulations of the United States. He was 
the author of Services in the Meodocm Campaign 
of 18Jf7 (1848). 

OADWALADER, or CADWALLADER, 

John (1742-86). An American soldier. He 
was born in Philadelphia, where he served as a 
member of the Committee of Safety, and at the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War was made 
commander of the Pennsylvania militia, with 
the rank of brigadier general. He participated 
in the battles of the Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth, and Trenton, and in July, 1778, 
fought ^ duel with Gen. Thomas Conway, the 
leader of the cabal against Washington. (See 
Conway Cabal.) He published A Reply to 


Qen. Joseph Reed’s Remarks (1783). Subse- 
quently General Cadwalader was a member of 
the Maryland Legislative Assembly. 

CADY, J. Cleveland. An American archi- 
tect, born at Providence, R. I. He received an 
M.A. from Trinity College in 1880 and an LL.D. 
in 1905. Beginning the practice of his profession 
in 1870, he became known principally as a de- 
signer of public, or semipublie, buildings. His 
first important commission was for the new 
home of the Brooklyn Art Association. He de- 
signed a number of college buildings, including 
some 15 for Yale, and various structures for 
Williams, Trinity, and Wesleyan. The Metro- 
politan Opera House, the American Museum of 
Natural History, many hospitals, commercial 
buildings, churches, and dwellings in various 
parts of the country were planned by him, or 
under the firm . name of Cady and Gregory, 
He also wrote on architectural subjects, con- 
tributing to the Outlook, the Independent, and 
the Homiletic Review. 

CJECII/IA GENS. A plebeian clan of Rome 
of which mention is found as early as the iifth 
century B.c. Its family names are Bassus, Den- 
ter, Metellus, Niger, Pinna, and Rufus. 

O.^CILIA METEI/LA, Tomb of. The most 
conspicuous ruin on the Appian W’ay, near 
Rome, the magnificent burial place of the daugh- 
ter of Metellus Creticus and daughter-in-law of 
the triumvir Crassus. The tomb, formerly 
known as Capo de Bove, from its frieze of ox 
skulls, is a circular edifice measuring 65 feet 
in diameter, standing on a square base. The 
whole was sheathed with travertine, which was 
removed imdcr Pope Sixtus V for use in other 
buildings. The tomb was converted by the 
Caetani family into a battlemented stronghold 
in the thirteenth century. The secret passage 
to the crypt was accidentally found by workmen 
who were dismantling the base in the sixteenth 
century. The sarcophagus is still preserved. 

CABCILIIDJE, s§sT-li^-d5 (Neo-Lat., from 
Lat. OcBcilia, a kind of lizard, from cccous, 
blind). A family of degenerate, wormlike, bur- 
rowing amphibians of the tropics. Sec Bijcnd- 
WOBM, 3. 

CJECILXUS STATIUS, s$-sll^-fis stil'shf-tls 
( ?“168 B.o. ) . A Roman comic poet and drama- 
tist, an Insubrian Gaul by birth. He was 
brought to Rome as a prisoner of war about 
200 B.O., but was freed, probably by one of the 
Ccecilii Metelli, from whom he took the name 
Csecilius. He was on intimate terms with En- 
nius (q.v.). He wrote fahulm palliates, i.e., 
comedies based on Greek originals. In the canon 
(q.v.) of comic poets made by Volcaoius Sedigi- 
^ he is rank^ first among the comic poets 
of Rome. Varro and Cicero speak well of him; 
Cicero, admitting his power, counts him inferior 
to Terence in style and in purity of LatiUw 
Csecilius k^t more closely to his Greek originals 
than did Plautus, less so than Terence. For 
the few fragments, preserved mainly by Cicero 
and Aulus (Filins, consult Ribbeck, Oomicorum 
Eomtmorum Rragmonta (Leipzig, 1896). 

CjB'OOMOR/PHLIE (Neo-Latw, from Lat^ ocs- 
ous, blind + Gk. fiop4>^, morphe, shape, form). 
An order of birds agreeing in cranial structure 
( schizogfiathous and scbizorhinal), externally 
characterized by having palmate feet, and cm* 
bracing the loons^ pet^, sea fowl, gulls, alba- 
trosses^ petrels, ana allied forms. The tWm is 
almost obsolete, these groups being now split up 
into many separate orders. 
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C-fflCtTM, se'lium (Lat. ccecus, blind). A 
blind pouch in the human intestine into which 
the small intestine empties. It is also called 
the caput coli, or head of the colon. The colon, 
or large intestine, starts from it, in the hollow 
of the right iliac region, and runs upward, in 
its first part. The C8ecum in man is too small to 
serve as an important part of the digestive tract 
and is comparatively useless. From it springs 
the^ vermiform appendix (q.v.), generally pos- 
teriorly, the lumen of the appendix opening into 
the cavity of the caecum. The microscopic struc- 
ture of the walls of the caecum does not differ in 
any essential from that of the rest of the large 
intestines. (See Intestines.) There are four 
coats, the mucous, the submucous, the muscu- 
lar, and the serous. The mucous coat consists 
of a lining of simple cylindrical epithelium, 
which is continuous with the epithelium of sim- 
ple tubular glands, which lie side by side and 
are supported by a loose lymphoid connective- 
tissue stroma. Beneath this is a single or 
double layer of muscle, the muscularis mucosce^ 
Beneath this is a vascular connective-tissue layer, 
the sub-mucosa^ which often contains lymph 
nodules. Passing outward from the submucosa, 
the next coat is the muscular, divided into an 
inner layer, whose cells are disposed circularly 
to the lumen, and an outer layer, whose cells 
have their long axes directed longitudinally. 
In the caecum and large intestine the circular 
layer is usually thinner than in other parts of 
the gastro-intestinal canal, atid the outer layer 
is incomplete, being arranged in three longitudi- 
nal bands, which are shorter than the other 
coats of the intestines and give it a sacculated 
appearance. The serous coat is a thin connec- 
tive-tissue layer covered over with a single layer 
of flat endothelial cells. 

Gsecimi in Animals, In many of the mam- 
malia, and particularly in most of those which 
are herbivorous, the csecum is comparatively 
large, and is found to secrete an acid fluid re- 
sembling the gastric juice. It therefore appears 
that, where the nature of the assimilatory proc- 
ess is such as to require the detention of the 
food for a considerable time, this provision is 
made for it in order that digestion may be more 
completely accomplished. The caecum is entirely 
wanting in some quadrupeds, as in bats, and the 
bear and weasel families. Birds have two caeca, 
which are generally long and capacious in those 
that are omnivorous or granivorous, and the po- 
sition of which is the only circumstance that 
marks the division of the intestine into two 
parts, the small and the large intestine, or the 
ileum and the colon. The first traces of tlie 
true caecum are found in reptiles, where it is 
mostly of small size. Fishes have no true caecum 
occurring in the position occupied by those of 
quadrupeds and birds, but many of them have 
fluid sacs attached to the intestine at its upper- 
most part, known as pyloric caeca, and serving 
to increase the digestive surface. The number 
of these caeca, however, is extremely various; 
sometimes there is only 1, and sometimes nearly 
200. The number is different even in very nearly 
allied species of the same family; thus, there are 
only 6 in the smelt, but 70 in the salmon, 24 
in the herring, and 80 in the shad. In some 
Ashes, as in the cod, the caecum consists of large 
trunks ramified into smaller ones. 

CMBMOlSlf kad'mon. An English -poet of 
the second half of the seventh century. The 
only information of any weight concerning him 


is in Bedels Ecclesiastical History (iv, 24), 
which was completed in 731. According to 
Bede, Caedmon was a man of “secular habit,” 
living in the monastery at Whitby, in old 
Northumbria. One night while sleeping in the 
stables, he saw a vision, whence came a voice 
commanding him to sing the origin of created 
things. Caedmon immediately began to sing of 
God the Creator. After relating the story of 
the poet’s inspiration, with many details, Bede 
says: “Thus sang he of the creation of the 
world, and the beginning of the race of men, 
and all the history of Genesis; of the exodus of 
Israel from Egypt, and the entrance into the 
promised land ; of many other stories of the Holy 
Scriptures; of the incarnation of the Lord, His 
passion, resurrection, and ascension ; of the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and the teachings of the 
Apostles; also of the terrors of the future judg- 
ment and the horror of hell punishment, and the 
sweetness of the heavenly kingdom.” There is 
now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, a manu- 
script (West Saxon, tenth 'century) of sacred 
epics, of which the poems known as Genesis. 
Exodus, Daniel, Christ, and Satan correspond 
with the substance of (Caedmon’s Paraphrase, as 
described by Bede. They have been ascribed, es- 
pecially by F. Junius (1655) and Thorpe as 
late as 1832, as a whole, or in part, to Caedmon. 
The best criticism, however, as represented by 
the investigations of Sievers (1877), holds that 
some of them, and perhaps none, are his; that 
they belong, rather, to a class of popular reli- 
gious poems, which may be called, if one likes, 
Caedmonian. The theme of these poems antici- 
pates that of Milton’s great epics; and attempts 
have been made to connect Milton directly with 
the Caedmon Paraphrase, ' Other poems besides 
those mentioned have been credited to Caedmon. 
Of great philological interest — for it is written 
in tlie Northumbrian dialect — is the hymn which 
Caedmon is supposed to have composed in his 
dream. These verses are preserved in a manu- 
script of Bede’s History, now at Cambridge, For 
text of the Caedmon poems, consult: Grein’s edi- 
tion of Wtilker, Bibliothek der angelsaohsisohen 
Poesie, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1894) ; for a translation, 
Thorpe, Geedmon (London, 1832) ; for accoimt of 
Caedmon and the poems, Ten Brink, Early Eng- 
lish TAterature, translated (London, 1883) ; and 
Morley, English Writers, vol. ii (London, 1888). 
A good bibliography of the works relating to 
Ca‘dmon and his exposition is given in The 
Cambridge History of English TAterature, Con- 
sult also GajSek, Milton und Geedmon (Vienna, 

roll). 

CAEjGjIA gens, a plebeian clan of Rome 
with the family names Caldus and Rufus. The 
gens name is generally written Coelius on coins. 

C.^GjIAN. One of the hills of Rome. See 
Rome. 

C.ai'LIMONTA'NA. The smallest of the 
14 regions into which Augustus divided Rome. 
It included part of the Cailian Hill and con- 
tained the Temple of Claudius, the palace of 
Commodus, the palace of the famous family of 
the Laterani, and the great market of Nero. 

CiEIillTS, Mabcus Rufus. A Roman noble 
of the first century B.c. He had considerable 
talent as a writer and orator, but was conspicu- 
ous for his profligacy. In 56 B.c. Clodius’ sister, 
Clodia Quadrantaria (Catullus’ Lesbia), whom 
Cflelius had deserted, after making her false to 
Catullus (q.v.), accused Caelius of having made 
an attempt to poison her, and of having bor- 
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rowed money from her in order to procure the 
murder of Dion, the Alexandrian ambassador. 
Cicero, with whom Caelius kept up an active 
correspondence (still, in part at least, extant), 
successfully defended him in an oration which 
has been preserved ( Cicero, Pro Ccolio ) . On the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 49 B.C., he sup- 
ported CsQsar, who rewarded him by appointing 
him to the prsetorship in 48 B.c. Soon after- 
ward his own enormous debts led him to bring 
forward a law for the abolition of debts, where- 
upon he was deprived of office. He was killed 
at Thurii while attempting to raise an insurrec- 
tion in favor of Pompey. Caelius was a friend 
of Catullus, then for a season his rival; after 
CfiBlius’ break with Lesbia he and Catullus be- 
came friends again. 

CJELITJS ATTK.EIXA']SrtrS. A Latin medi- 
cal writer in the fifth century a.d., a resident of 
Sicca in Africa. He translated from the Greek 
an important work on acute and chronic dis- 
eases, by Soranus (q.v.). Large parts of the 
translation are still extant, and form the chief 
source of our knowledge of Soranus and his 
school. He was an exponent of the “methodic” 
school of medicine and is to-day the best known 
of the translators of Greek works on medicine. 

CAEH, kaN (anciently, Lat. Cadomum) . The 
capital of the Department of Calvados, France, 
formerly the capital of Lower Normandy, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Orne, about 9 
miles from its mouth and 149 miles west-north- 
west of Paris (Map: France, N., E 3). Caen is 
built in the middle of a fertile plain; its clean, 
wide streets, and fine squares, together with 
many old- houses and structures of Norman 
architecture, make it an attractive city. There 
are a number of churches of historic interest, 
and the castle (started by William the Con- 
queror, finished by Henry I, and at present used 
as a barracks), a university, a museum, a public 
library with over 100,000 volumes, and many 
other educational and industrial institutions. 
The city manufactures lace, crape, cutlery, cot- 
ton yarn, leather, furniture, and chemicals; and 
has breweries, dye works, foundries, sawmills, 
and shipbuilding yards. Its Angora gloves, 
made from the unwashed, undyed fur of An- 
gora rabbits, which are reared in the district, 
are celebrated. Quarries in the neighborhood 
produce Caen stone. Trade is facilitated by 
a marititne canal connecting the port with the 
sea, and also ample railway connections, and 
includes exports of iron ore, stone, dairy 
products, and fruit, and imports of coal, tim- 
ber, and grain. I^op., 1896, 46,380; 1906, 

44,442; 1911, 46,934. Caen was known as Cado- 
mum in the early part of the eleventh century. 
It first assumed importance under William the 
Conqueror and was captured and pillaged by 
Edward III of England in 1346. It was the 
focus of the Girondist movement against the 
Convention in 1793. Consult Dclarue, Hi$toir4 
de Caen (Paris, 1842), and Prentont, Caen et 
Bayern (Paris, 1909), 

OAEET (ka^en or, Fr, pron, kJlN) STONE. A 
soft, light-colored limestone well adapted iot 
plain and carved ornamental work, obtained 
near Caen in Normandy. The quarries have 
been celejbrated since a very early period. The 
excellence of the stone and the facility of trans- 
port by sea led to the very extensive use of 
Caen stone in England in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In 1460 the Abbot of West- 
minster obtained a license to import Caen stone 


for the repairs of the monastery. Later it be- 
came a regular article of importation, and in 
1582 it was rated at the customhouse at 6s. 8d, 
the ton. Winchester and Canterbury cathedrals, 
Henry VII’s chapel at Westminster, and .many 
churches are built of Caen stone, which is still 
frequently used in England. The quarries are 
subterranean, and the stone, in blocks of 8 or 
9 feet long and about 2 feet thick, is brought 
to the surface through vertical shafts. Owing 
to its porous and soft nature, the stone is un- 
fitted for exterior work in a severe climate like 
that of the United States, but is used for the 
interiors of churches and other buildings. See 
Limestone. 

se'rS. See ^barians; Cervetbi. 

C.ffl'BITBS. See JSrabians; Cervetri. 

CAEBLEON, kfir-l^on (Welsh caer, fortress, 
castle, town -}- loony legion). An ancient town 
in Monmouthshire, England, on the Usk, 2 miles 
northeast of Newport (Map : England, D 5 ) . It 
is the Isca Silurum of the Romans and is sup- 
posed to have been the capital of the Roman 
province of Britannia Secunda, now Wales, and 
the residence of the famous King Arthur. It 
was the seat of an ancient archbishopric, which 
was removed to St. Davids in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Many Roman remains have boon discov- 
ered in the neighborhood, and a great number 
of the smaller antiquities have been gathered 
into a very fine collection in the town museum. 
Near by is a large amphitheatre; also an arti- 
ficial mound which has been given the name of 
King Arthur’s Round Table. Pop., 1891, 1411; 
1901, 1367; 1911, 2046. 

C.^B3M[ABTHEN. Sec Carmarthen. 

CAEBNABVON, kar-nili/von. See Carnar- 
von. 

CiE'BXTLAOailTS, Mtciiaee. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople from 1043 to 1069, who com- 
pleted the breach prepared by Photius between 
the Latin and Greek churches. Ho did away 
with the use of the Latin ritual in many Bul- 
garian churches, and in a letter to the Bishop 
of Trani, Apulia, made formal attack upon 
Rome. His complaints were bitter restatements 
of those long previously made, including par- 
ticularly the use by the Latins of unleavened 
bread in the sacrament of the Lord^s Supper. 
In consc'quence of this letter, Pope Leo IX sent 
to Constantinople ambassadors who were kindly 
received by the Em])oror Constantine !Nronoma-' 
chus, but resisted by Miclui(4, who later suc- 
ceeded in influencing the Emi)(‘ror’s attitude. 
Thereupon the pa7)al logat(*s deposited on the 
altar of the church of Rt. Sophia a bull of ex- 
communication and departed. Michael continued 
in power until banished by the Emperor Isaax) 
Comnenus in 1069. There are extant some de- 
cretals of Michael, and Henricus Canisius gives 
several letters in his Antiquee Leotionea. Consult 
Pichler, Oeschichte dor kirohUohen Trennuny 
xwisohen dem Orient und Ocoident (Hunioh, 
1864). 

C.®S'ALPIN^XA (after the Italian botanist 
Csssalpinus). A genus of trees of the family 
Leguminosse, the type of the subfamily Oflesal- 
pinie®. This subfamily is characterized by ir- 
regular flowers, which are not papilionaceous, 
and contains more than 700 known species. 
Among the members of the groups many are 
notable for their purgative properties, as senna 
(q.v.) ; some produce eatable fruits, as the tama- 
rind (q.v.), the carob (q.v.), and the West 
Indian locust tree (q.v.) ; some yield resinous 
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and balsamic products, as copaiba (q.v,) and 
aloes wood; some produce important dyewoods, 
as logwood (q.v.)> brazilwood (q.v.), and cam- 
wood (.q.v.) ; and some are trees of great size, 
and very valuable for their timber, as the purple- 
wood (q.v.) and the wallaba trees of Guiana. 
No species of the suborder is British, and it gen- 
erally belongs to warm climates. The genus 
Cwsalpinia contains about 40 species of trees 
and shrubs with pinnate or bip innate leaves, 
handsome purple or yellow flowers in racemes, 
natives of the warm parts of Asia and America, 
which yield the brazilwood, Pernambuco wood, 
and sap an wood (q.v.) of commerce, also the 
astringent pods called dividivi (q.v.), used in 
tanning. Some of the species are highly orna- 
mental, as the royal poinciana (Ccesalpinia regia, 
or Poinciana regia) and the dwarf poinciana 
( CoBsalpinia pulcherrima ) . 

O.^SALPINTTS, sfis'il-pi'ntis. See Cesal- 

PINO. 

The cognomen of the most re- 
nowned branch of the patrician Gens Julia, 
which claimed descent from the mythical lulus, 
son of .^Eneas. The earliest Caesar mentioned in 
history is Sextus Julius Caesar, who held the 
oflBlce of praetor in 208 b.c. The great Caesar 
(see below) left no direct male descendant to 
bear his name. Since he adopted Octavius 
(afterward the Emperor Augustus), the latter 
took the name. From Au^stus, it passed also 
through adoption to his immediate successors 
Tiberius and Caligula. Claudius and Nero, 
though not Julii, continued the name, which 
died out as a family name when Nero was killed. 
Henceforth it became a title of the reigning 
emperor; Vitellius alone refused to accept it. 
From Trajan's reign it stands regularly after 
the title ^'emperor” {Im/perator OoBsa/r), Later 
the title Ccesar was used to designate especially 
the heir presumptive to the throne, though it did 
not cease to be part of the Imperial title. FrOm 
it are derived the titles of the Russian Czar 
and the German Kaiser. 

CMSAB., Gaius Jtjlius (102-44 B.c.). A 
famous Roman ’general, statesman, and writer; 
one of the most remarkable men of all time: 
He was the son of a Roman praetor of the same 
name and was born July 12, 102. Two circum- 
stances conspired to determine his sympathies 
in favor of democracy and against a republican 
oligarchy. The first was the marriage of his 
aimt Julia with Gaius Marius; the second, the 
marriage of Ccesar himself, in 83, with Cornelia, 
daughter of L. Cinna, one of the principal 
enemies of Sulla. The anger of the dictator at 
this cost Caesar his rank, property, and almost 
his life itself. Feeling that he would be safer 
abroad for a time, he went to Asia ( 81 ) ; but 
on learning of the death of Sulla (78), he hur- 
ried back to Rome, where he found the popular 
party in a state of great ferment and anxious to 
regain what it had lost under the vigorous despot- 
ism of the aristocratic dictator. Csesar, how- 
ever, took no part in the attempts of Lepidus 
to overthrow the oligarchy; but he showed his 
political leanings by prosecuting (77) Cn. Dola- 
bella — a great partisan of Sulla — for extortion 
in his province of Macedonia. To improve his 
eloquence, he went to Rhodes to study under 
the rhetor Apollonius Molo. In 74 he returned 
to Rome,, where he had been elected pontifex, 
and now for the first time throw himself ear- 
nestly into, public life. In the year 70 he at- 
tached himself to Pompeius, whose political 


actions at this time were of a decidedly demo- 
cratic character. In 68 Caesar obtained a quaes- 
torship in Spain, On his return to Rome (67) 
he married Pompeia, a relative of Pompeius, 
with whom he was daily becoming more intimate. 
In 66 he was elected to the curule aedileship and 
lavished vast sums of money on games and 
public buildings, by which he increased his al- 
ready great popularity. For the next few years 
Caesar is found steadily skirmishing on the popu- 
lar side. In 63 he was elected pontifex maximus 
and shortly after praetor. During the same year 
occurred the famous debate on the Catiline con- 
spiracy, in which the aristocratic party vainly 
endeavored to persuade the consul, Cicero, to 
include Caesar in the list of conspirators. In 
62 Pompeius returned from the East, and dis- 
banded his army. Next year Caesar obtained, as 
propraetor, the Province of Hispania Ulterior. 
His career in Spain was brilliant and decisive. 
On his return he was elected consul, along with 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus (60). Caesar, with rare 
tact and sagacity, reconciled the two most power- 
ful men in Rome, who were then at variance — 
Pompeius and Crassus — and formed an alliance 
with them, known in history as the First Trium- 
virate (60). Both of these distinguished men 
aided Caesar in carrying his Agrarian Law (69) ; 
and to strengthen still further the union which 
had been formed, Caesar gave Pompeius his 
daughter, Julia, in marriage, though she had 
been promised to M. Brutus; while he himself 
married Calpurnia, daughter of L. Piso, his suc- 
cessor in the consulship.. On the expiration of 
his term of ofiBlce he obtained for himself, by 
the popular vote, the Province of Gallia Cisal- 
pina and Illyricum for five years, to which the 
Senate added — ^to prevent the popular assembly 
from doing so — ^the Province of Gallia Transal- 
pina. Nothing could have been more favorable 
to Osesat's aims. He had now an opportunity 
of developing his extraordinary military genius, 
practically unhampered by governmental re- 
straint from Rome, and of gathering round him 
an army of veterans, whom perpetual victory 
should inspire with thorough soldierly fidelity 
and devotion to his person. This was the very 
thing he wanted to ^ve him a reputation equal 
to that of his coadjutors, Pompeius and Crassus, 
whom in genius he far surpassed. Leaving, 
therefore, the political factions at Rome to ex- 
haust themselves in petty strifes, Casar, in 58, 
after the banishment of Cicero, repaired to his 
provinces, and during the next eight years con- 
ducted those splendid campaigns in Gaul by 
which, had he done nothing else, he would have 
"built himself an everlasting name.” Casar’s 
first campaign was against the Helvetii, who 
were migrating from Switzerland into Gaul, and 
whom he totally defeated near Bibracte (Mont- 
Beuvray, near Autun). Out of 368,000 men, 
women, and children, only 110,000 remained. 
These were commanded by Caesar to return home 
and cultivate their lands, to prevent them from 
falling, into the hands of the Germans. The 
eyes of the Gauls were now turned upon the 
new conqueror, whose aid was solicited against 
an invader from beyond the Rhine, the German 
chief Ariovistus. Caesar advanced against Ario- 
vistus, who was utterly overthrown. And now 
Caesar, having in the course of one campaign suc- 
cessfully concluded two important wars, led his 
troops into winter quarters. 

Next year (57) occurred the Belgic War, in 
which Caesar successively routed the Suessiones, 
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the Bellovaci, the Ambiani, and the Kervii, who, 
alarmed at the progress of the Roman arms, had 
entered into an alliance against the invaders. 
When the Senate received Caesar’s official dis- 
patches, it decreed a thanksgiving of 15 days 
— ^an honor never previously granted to any 
general. During the winter and the spring fol- 
lowing, Caesar stayed at Lucca, and after spend- 
ing large sums of money in hospitality and for 
other less praiseworthy purposes, he departed 
for Gaul, where the dames of war had burst 
out in the northwest. The Veneti, a maritime 
people of Brittany, who possessed fleets of large 
vessels, were the chief instigators of the insur- 
rection. Caesar’s plans were laid with consum- 
mate skill and were crowned with the most 
splendid success. The Veneti were totally de- 
feated, and most of the other Gallic tribes were 
either checked or subdued. Caesar wintered in 
the country of the Aulerci and Lexovii (Nor- 
mandy), having in the course of three campaigns 
conquered Gaul. Next year (55) Crassus went 
to the East (where he was slain by the Parthians 
in 53), and Pompeius to Spain, while Caesar’s 
provincial government was prolonged for five 
years. He now undertook a fourth campaign 
against two German tribes who were about to 
enter Gaul. He was again successful; and, pur- 
suing the fleeing enemy across the Rhine, which 
he had bridged, spent 18 days in plundering the 
district inhabited by the Sigambri. He next 
invaded Britain about the autumn, but after 
a brief stay in the island returned to Gaul. 
The Roman Senate, astonished at his hardihood 
and his successes in regions where no Roman 
army had ever been before, accorded him a public 
thanksgiving of 20 days. In 64 Cfesar opened 
his fifth campaign by a second invasion of 
Britain. In this invasion he crossed the Thames, 
but, constantly beset by Cassivelaunus, he re- 
turned to Gaul. In neither expedition did he 
accomplish much; as Tacitus says {Agricola, 
10), “he showed where Britain was: he did not 
conquer it.” On his return to GauL he was 
compelled— on account of the scarcity of grain, 
arising from drought — ^to winter his army in 
divisions. This naturally aroused the hopes of 
the Gauls, who thought the time had come for 
recovering their independence. An insurrection 
broke out in the northeast of Gaul, which was 
at first partially successful in the complete de- 
struction by the Eburones, led by Ambiorix, of 
a legion at Aduatuca, but was ultimately 
crushed. Ca*.sar resolved to winter at Samaro- 
briva (Amiens) in the vicinity of the malcon- 
tents. In 53 he commenced his sixth campaign. 
It was chiefly occupied in crushing a second 
insurrection of the Gauls. 

Caesar then returned to northern Italy, that he 
might be able to communicate more easily and 
securely with his friends in Rome. That city 
was gradually becoming more anarchic, the evils 
of weak government more apparent; the hour 
for decisive action seemed to be approaching, 
and doubtless Caesar’s heart beat with e^ecta- 
tion of the mighty future reserved for his 
boundless ambition, when all at once the pros- 
pect was darkened by a tremendous rebellion 
extending over the whole of Gaul, headed by 
the Arverni, led by a young warrior named 
Vercingetorix. It was in the dead of winter 
when the news came to Caesar, who instantly 
saw that, at all hazards, he must preserve his 
fame and his army. Leaving, therefore, his rival 
Pompeius to succeed at Rome, he hurried to 


meet the insurgent hordes. His great difficulty 
was to collect his scattered legions. First cross- 
ing, with some Cisalpine and provincial troops, 
the mountains of Auvergne, though they lay 6 
feet deep in snow, he suddenly appeared among 
the Arverni, who, terrified at his unexpected ap- 
proach, sent for their chief, Vercingetorix, to 
come to their assistance. This was precisely 
what Caesar wished. After some wonderful ex- 
hibitions of military skill and numerous suc- 
cesses by the Romans, such as the capture and 
destruction of Avaricum, Vercingetorix was shut 
up in Alesia (Alise in Burgundy), with all his 
infantry. Caesar besieged him, and though 
harassed by nearly 300,000 Gauls without, who 
attempted, but in vain, to break through the 
well-defended Roman lines, he forced Vercin- 
getorix to capitulate. Many of the tribes now 
hastened to submit to Caesar, who prudently 
determined to winter among the vanquished. 
The Senate voted him another public thanks- 
giving. In the next year (51) Caesar proceeded 
to quell the tribes who still held out. This he 
successfully accomplished, and having, in addi- 
tion, reduced the whole of Aquitania, passed the 
winter of his eighth campaign at Nemetocenna 
in Belgium, where he spent the time in a man- 
ner both politic and magnanimous. The Gallic 
princes were courteously and generously treated ; 
the common people were spared the imposition 
of further taxes ; and everything was done to 
render it possible for him to visit Italy with 
safety in the spring. This he did, and took up 
his residence at Ravenna, where he was informed 
by the tribune C. Curio of everything that was 
going on. There can be no doubt that at this 
moment he was the most popular man in the 
state, while his soldiery were devoted to him 
with a loyalty as enthusiastic as that which 
Bonaparte inspired when fresh from his Italian 
victories. 

It should be noted that in 66, at a conference 
held at Lucca, the triumvirs, Pompeius, Crassus, 
and Csesar, had renewed their agreement of 60 
B.O.; as a consequence CcDsar’s command in Gaul 
had been prolonged for five years; from March 1, 
54. But after Julia, wife of Pompeius, and 
daughter of Caesar, died in 54, and Crassus was 
killed in 53, Pompeius, whose vanity could not 
endure the greatness of Caesar, had been gradu- 
ally inclining again to the aristocracy, whoso 
dread of the new conqueror was hourly increas- 
ing. In 62 Pompeius caused the annulment of 
earlier legislation by which it had been ordained 
that there should bo no discussion of the ques- 
tion of a successor to Ctraar till after March 1, 
50; the advantage of the earlier legislation to 
Csesar had been that by March 1, 60, the prov- 
inces would have been assigned for 40 b.o., and 
CsBsar would be able to retain his command and 
consequent exemption from accountability for 
his acts in Gaul, many of which were in seem- 
ing and in fact unconstitutional, till the close 
of 49. By that time ho had expected^ by the 
earlier arrang(‘.mcnt, to be consul for 48. After 
much futile diplomatic finesfte on all sides, the 
Senate carried a motion (in 60 B.o.) “that Ctesar 
should disband his army by a certain day; and 
that if ho did not do so he should be regarded 
as an enemy of the state.” The tribunes Mtircus 
Antonius and Q. Cassius put their veto on this 
motion; but they were violently driven out of 
the Senate chamber, and, fearing for their lives, 
they fled to Caesar’s camp. The Senate, in mad 
terror, now declared war, and intrusted the 
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conduct of it to Pompeius, whose pride in the 
invincibility of his military prowess hindered 
him from taking the necessary measures for 
the defense of the state. He fancied that his 
name would bring thousands to his standard, and 
he was even led to believe that Caesar^s troops 
were willing to desert their general; the result 
of which delusion was that, when hostilities 
formally commenced, he had hardly any soldiers 
except two legions which had recently been in 
the service of his rival. Caesar, on the other 
hand, perceiving that the time for decisive action 
had at length come, having harangued his vic- 
torious troops, who were willing to follow him 
an^here, crossed the Rubicon (a small stream 
which separated his province from Italy proper: 
by crossing that, armed, he became technically 
a hostis, a public enemy), and moved swiftly, 
amid the acclamations of the people, toward 
Rome. Pompeius fled to Brundisium (Brindisi), 
pursued by Caesar, but contrived to reach Greece 
in safety, March 17, 49 b.o. The Italian cities 
had everywhere gladly opened their gates to the 
conqueror as a deliverer. Within three months 
Caesar was master of all Italy. 

Caesar next went to Spain, and subdued Pom- 
peius’ legates, who were at the head of consider- 
able forces. On his return he took Massilia 
( Marseilles ) , where he learned that he had been 
appointed dictator of the republic — a function 
which at this time he retained for only 11 days; 
but these were honorably distinguished by the 
passing of several humane enactments. Pom- 
eius, now thoroughly alive to the magnitude of 
is danger, had gathered a powerful army in 
Egypt, Greece, and the East, while his fleet 
swept the sea. Caesar, however, crossing the 
Adriatic at an uneixpected . season, hastened to 
Djurrhachium, where Pompous’ stores were, but 
was nevertheless outstripped by his opponent. 
Pompeius intrenched his aSrmy upon some high 
ground near the city,' where he was besieged by 
CiBtearj The first encoxmter was favorable to 
Pompeius, Mho drove back Caesar’s legions with 
much' loss. The latter now retreated to Thes- 
saly, followed by his exulting enemies. A sec- 
ond battle ensued on the plains of Pharsa- 
hm, Aug. 9, 48. Pompeius’ army was utterly 
routed, and Pompeius himself fled to Egypt, 
where he was treacherously murdered. Bee 
PCmpeius. 

No sooner had the news reached Rome than 
Caesar was again appointed dictator for one year, 
and consul for five years. He wais invested with 
tribunxtial power for life, and with the right of 
holding all the ma^sterial comitia except those 
for the election of ttie plebeian tribunes. He did 
not, however, return to Rome after the battle 
of Pharsalus, but went td Egypt, then in a dis- 
tracted condition on account of the disputes re- 
garding the succession. Out of loVe for Cleo- 
patra (said one tradition, which also declared 
that she bore him a son), he entered upon the 
“Alexandrine War,” in which he was successful, 
and which he brought to a close in March, 47. 
He next overthrew Phamaces, King of Bosporus, 
eon of Mithridates, near Zela, in Pontus, August 
2 of the same year, and arrived in Rome in 
September. He was once more appointed dic- 
tator, and the property of Pompeius was con- 
fiscated and sold. Before the close of the year 
he had set out fo^ Africa, where his campaign 
against the Pompeian generals, Scipio apd Cato 
Uticensis, was crowned with victory at the battle 
of Tha|)BUS, April 6, 46. Cato committed suicide 
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at Utica; and with such irresistible celerity 
was the work of subjugation carried on, that by 
the end of the summer Csesar was again in 
Rome. Now occurred that display of noble and 
wise generosity which proves Caesar to have been 
possessed of a great, magnanimous nature. He 
was not a man that could stoop to the vulgar 
atrocities of Marius or Sulla, and so he majes- 
tically declared that henceforth he had no ene- 
mies, and that he would make no difference 
between Pompeians and Caesarians. His vic- 
tories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa ‘were 
celebrated by four great triumphs, during which 
the whole Roman populace was feasted and fSted 
by the magnificent liberality of the dictator. 

He now proceeded to check, by wholesale en- 
actments, as far as in him lay, the social evils 
which had long flourished in the city. During 
the year 46. also, he conferred a benefit on Rome 
and on the world by the reformation of the 
calendar, which had been thrown into great con- 
fusion by the Pontifical College for political 
purposes. In the meanwhile Pompeius’s sons, 
Gnseus and Sextus, were in arms in Spain. 
Cflesar overwhelmed their forces at Munda 
(March 17, 45). He now received the title of 
“Father of his Country,” and also of imperator; 
was made dictator and prcefectus morum for 
life, and consul for 10 years; his person was 
declared sacred and even divine; he obtained a 
bodyguard of knights and senators; his statue 
was placed in the temples; his portrait was 
struck on coins; the month Quintilis was called 
Julius in his honor; and on all public occasions 
he was permitted to wear the triumphal robe. 
He now proposed to make a digest of the whole 
Roman law for public use, to found libraries, to 
drain the Pontine naaxshes, to enlarge the harbor 
of Ostia, to dig a canal through the Isthmus 6f 
Corinth, and to quell the inroads of the bar- 
barians on the eastern frontiers. In 49 he had 
■ given Roman citizenship to Gallia Transpadana ; 
in 46 he Had carried through the Lecc luHa 
Mimicipalis, which dealt with the internal or- 
ganization of Rome, and, perhaps, the Italian 
towns generally, especially with police, sanitary 
and traffic arrangements. Consmt Hardy, Siso 
Roman Laws, Translated with Introduction and 
Rotes (Oxford, 1911). But in the midst of 
these vast designs he was cut off by assassi- 
nation, on the Ides (15th) of March, 44. The 
details of this crime — ^the greatest disaster that 
could have befallen the Rdman world, as sub- 
sequent events made plain — are too familiar 
to require narration. It is sufficient to ! say 
tljat of the 60 aristocrats- who Were, in the 
consi^iracy, miany had partaken of Ciesaris 
generosity^ and all of his clemency. A few, 
like Brutus, out of a weak and formal conscien- 
tiousness, based on theory rather than insight, 
were probably shocked by f Os&sar’s desire to 
change the form of , government into an hereditary 
monarchy, and by the fact that he was all too 
wilHng to. have , divine honors paid to him, a 
practice . Oriental, rather than Roman ; some, 
probably, were inspired by a jealous hatred of 
the dictator, and the base ambition of regaining 
power at all hazards. 

Caesar was of a noble and kingly presence, taU 
of stature, and possessing a countenance which, 
though pale and thin with thought, was always 
animated by the light of his black eyes. He was 
bald-headed (at least, in the latter part of his 
life) and wore no beard; though of a rather 
(Micate constitution naturally, he ultimately 
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attained the most vigorous health. His be- 
setting sin was sensuality; but without mean- 
ing to detract from the criminality of his con- 
duct in this respect, it may be said that it was 
as much the sin of the times in which he lived 
as his own, and that the superlative grandeur 
of his position gave a prominence to his licen- 
tiousness which a more humble lot would have 
escaped. His intellect was marvelously versa- 
tile. In everything he excelled. He was not 
only the first general and statesman of his age, 
but he was, excepting Cicero, its greatest' orator. 
Ab an historian he has never been surpassed 
and rarely equaled in simplicity and vigor of 
style and in the truthfulness with which he nar- 
rates events of which he was an eyewitness. He 
was, moreover, a mathematician, philologist, jur- 
ist, and architect, and always took great pleasure 
in literary society. Most of his writings have 
been lost, though their titles are preserved; yet 
we still possess his invaluable Gommentarii 
(generally known as ‘Caesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic and the Civil Wars’). The 
editio princeps was printed at Rome (1449). 
The Gommentarii De Bello Gallioo, in 7 books, 
published in 51 B.c., describe the campaigns in 
Gaul through 52 ; an eighth book, by Aulus Hir- 
tius, gives the events of 51-50. The Gommentarii 
De Bello Civili describe Caesar’s struggle with 
Pompeius. Caesar wrote also an AntioatOf a pam- 
phlet directed against Cato Uticensis, and a work 
De Analogia, a grammatical treatise, in which 
he appeared as an analogist. (See Anomalists 
AND Analogists.) Those are now lost. The 
style of the Gommentarii and Caesar’s powers as 
an orator are very highly praised by Cicero 
(Brutus, 252-261). 

Caesar’s life was formally written in ancient 
times by Suetonius and Plutarch. Much in- 
formation can be gained also from his own 
Gommentarii, from Cicero’s letters, and orations 
(such as the Pro Maroello and the Pro Ligario), 
from Lucan’s Pharsalia, and from Asiniiis Pol- 
lio, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Appian, Florus, 
Eutropiua, and Dio Cassius. There are extant 
also works called Bellum Alescandrinum and 
Bellum Bispaniense, not by Caesar (by Hirtius?), 
which give accounts of Cajsar’s campaigns in 
Africa and Spain. The materials thus given 
have been worked up by Drumann, Oeschichte 
Roms, vbL lii (as edited by Groebo, 1906), and, 
with great care, by E. G. Sihler, in Annals of 
Gwsar: A Crilioal Biography with a Survey of 
the Sources (New York, 1911), revised and re- 
published as G. Julius Geesar: Sein Lehen naoh 
den Quellen hritisch dargestellt (Leipzig, 1912). 
Sihler takes issue vigorously with the works of 
Mommsen and Fronde, mentioned below, for 
partisan support of Caesar. Consult also Momm- 
sen, Romisehe Geschichte (8th cd,, 1888), book 
v (Eng. trans., vol. iv, 1894) ; Delorme, G6sar et 
ses oontemporains, etc. (Paris, 1868) ; Napoleon 
Til, Bistovre de Jules Gdsar (Paris, 1866-66), 
which deals especially with the Gallic cam- 
paigns, incorporating the results of excavations; 
Colonel Stoffel, Histoire de Jules 04sar: La 
Chierre Civile (Paris, 1888) ; Froude, Gatsar: A 
Sketch (London, 1879; 2d ed., 1896); Fowler, 
Julius CoBsar and the Foundation of the Roman 
Imperial System (New York, 1892) ; Dodge, 
“Caesar,” in Great Captams Series (Boston, 
1892) ; Merivale, The Rom am Triumvirates 
(London, 1887) ; Holmes, Gwsar^s Conquest of 
Gaul (2d ed., Oxford, 1911 ) ; Holmes, Ancient 
Britain and the Invasions of Julius Geesar (Ox- 


ford, 1907) ; Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of 
Rome, vol. ii (Eng. trans., New York, 1907); 
Tyrrell’s edition of the Correspondence of Cicero, 
introduction to vol. v; Scott, Portraitures of 
Julius Geesar (London, 1903) ; Roper, “The Like- 
nesses of Julius Caesar,” in ScrihnePs Magassine 
(1887); Veith, Geschichte der Feldsiuge G. 
Julius Caesars (1906) ; Holmes-Schott-Rosenberg, 
Cdsars Feldsiige in Q allien und Britannien (Leip- 
zig, 1913), a condensation of the two works by 
Holmes named above. 

O.^SAR, Gaedens of. A tract on the south- 
ern slope of the Janiculum at Rome, laid out by 
Julius Caesar in terraces supported by colon- 
nades, with artificial glens and waterfalls. The 
site commanded an extended view. No remains 
above ground are now extant, but the spot has 
yielded a number of important works of art. Tlie 
gardens were given to the people by Caesar’s will. 

C^S'ARE'A IN CAPPADOCIA, kip'pa- 
do'sbi-a. See Kaisaeieii. 

C^S'ARE'A (Gk. Kaitrapeta, Kaisareia) 
PAL'ESTI'N^. An ancient seacoast town of 
Palestine, on the site of which is the modern El- 
Kaisariyeh, 32 miles north of Jaffa (Map: 
Palestine, B 2). It was built by Herod the 
Great and named in honor of Augustus Caesar. 
The site was originally called Strato’s Tower. 
Herod made here a magnificent harbor by con- 
structing a strong breakwater (the ruins of 
which still remain) on which he lavished vast 
sums of money. The town was built at great 
expense, with an amphitheatre, temples, and 
other like structures (Josephus, Ant, xv, 3-«5, 
9-6; xvi, 5-1). Its water supply and drainage 
system were of unusual excellence. It became 
the military capital of Palestine, where the Ro- 
man procurators had their headquarters. It is 
noted in New Testament history as the place 
where Peter preached the Gospel to Cornelius, 
the first Gentile convert to Christianity (Acts 
X.), and as the scene of Paul’s two years’ im- 
prisonment (Acts xxiii. 33; xxiv. 32). In the 
great war with Rome, 66-70 A.u., Cscsarea 
suffered the almost total extermination of its 
Jewish inhabitants. Here Vespasian had his 
headquarters and was proclaimed Emperor, 09 
A.D. Soon after he constituted it a Roman col- 
ony. After the fall of Jerusalem (70 a,d.) it 
became the metropolis of Palestine. During the 
early Christian centuries Oassarea continued to 
be a place of importance. Pamphilus, pupil and 
friend of Origen, had here a famous library 
(third century). Eusebius, the father of clmrcli 
history, was Bishop of the place 315-318, 
The town was conquered by the Moslems in 638# 
The Crusaders captured and plundered it in 
1102. Among the booty they found, it was 
claimed, the Holy Grail, ( See Obaix., Tub 
Holy.) It was taken by Saladin in 1187, but 
recovered by the Crusaders in 1191. Having been 
rebuilt on a smaller scale, it was finally destroyed 
by the Sultan Bibars in 1265. The modern place 
is only a village on the ancient site. 

CMBABEA PHILIPOPI (Gk. KaLaApeia, ^ 
OtX/TTTTou, Kaisareia M Philippou),^ A city near 
one of the sources of the Jordan, 1160 feet above 
sea level, on the southern slope of Mount Her- 
mon. There is no certain identification of it 
with any Old Testament place, though from very 
early times it was considered a sacred spot, and 
when the Greek domination was established over 
Palestine, the, cult of its local deity was sup- 
planted by the worship of Pan, to whom the 
neighboring grotto, from whose springs the Jor- 
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dan source waters flow, was dedicated (Josephus, 
Ant, XV, 10, 3; xviii, 2, 1). It came thus to be 
known as Panium, or Panias, a name which 
has survived in the modern Bdnias, About 20 
B.c, the Emperor Augustus gave this region to 
Herod the Great, who built a temple of white 
stone near the old Greek sanctuary, dedicating 
it to his benefactor. On Herod’s death the place 
became a part of the tetrarchy of his son Philip, 
who enlarged the city, calling it Ciesarea in 
honor of Tiberius (Josephus, Wars, ii, 9, 1), and 
adding to it his own name, to distinguish it 
from the Cjesarea founded by his father on the 
coast. Under Agrippa II the name of the 
town was changed to Neronias in honor of 
Nero. But after the fourth century the old 
name Panias persisted, and has outlived the 
others, in the name of the modern town. It was 
captured by the Crusaders in 1130 and retaken 
by the Moslems in 1165. The Crusaders’ castle 
occupies the summit of the hill behind the vil- 
lage. It was to the villages suburban to this 
city that Jesus came at the close of his period of 
retirement and instruction of his disciples and 
on the way there called upon them for a declara- 
tion of their conception of his Messiahship 
(Mark viii. 27-30, with Matt. xvi. 13-20). 

CJSSAHEAN (sS-za'r^-an), or CAESARIAN, 
OPERATION (Lat. p.p. ccbsus, from ccedere, to 
cut- Popularly, but in all likelihood erroneously, 
connected with Ccesar) . A name which has from 
very ancient times been applied to the operation 
of delivering a child through an abdominal in- 
cision into the pregnant uterus instead of by 
way of the natural passages. The operation is 
of very ancient date. It is supposed to have 
been practiced by the Greeks, and Pliny men- 
tions that Scipio Airicanus and Manlius were 
born in this way. Children delivered in this 
manner were known as Caesones, and from this 
the name Caesar was subsequently derived as a 
family name. 

A number of noted persons in history have 
hkd their names associated with the operation, 
as -iEsculapius, Julius Cae^r, and Edward VI of 
England. In the case of the latter two, however, 
thOre seems to be very good evidence that birth 
Was not accomplished in this manner. 

There can be no question, however, that the 
operation was frequently practiced, and its per- 
formance was from time to time made a matter 
of statutory enforcement. Numa Pompilius de- 
creed that every pregnant woman who died 
should be opened, and the Senate of Venice in 
1608 decreed that practitioners should perform 
the operation, under heavy penalties, on preg- 
nant w'omen supposed to be dead. In 1749 the 
King of Sicily imposed the punishment of death 
upon a medical man who neglected to operate 
on a dying woman advanced in pregnancy. 

During these earlier days in the history of 
the operation it seems to*^ have been practiced 
almost solely upon women just dead or at the 
point of death, and to have had for its purpose 
the saving of the infant alone. The first case 
in which the operation was performed on a liv- 
ing woman occurred in 1491. Since this date 
many cases have from time to time been reported 
of both mother and child having survived the 
operation, and some of these under the most 
adverse circumstances. It is only since 1890, 
however, that the operation has come to take 
its place as a well -recognized surgical procedure 
in certain cases where delivery is impossible by 
natural means. 


In brief, the operation is performed by mak- 
ing a vertical incision 6 or 7 inches long in the 
mid line of the abdomen over the pregnant 
uterus. When the uterus is exposed, it is firawn 
into the wound, incised from above downward, 
and the child and placenta rapidly removed. 
After this the incision in the uterus is carefully 
closed by sutures, and it is allowed to fall back 
into its place. The abdominal wall is then 
brought together after the usual methods of 
suture and a suitable dressing applied. A very 
small maternal death rate (5 per cent in cases 
operated upon before the onset of labor) attends 
the operation as at present practiced. 

A modification of the Caesarean operation, 
known as Porro’s operation, removes the uterus 
after it is freed of its contents, thus obviating 
any possibility of a future pregnancy. Consult 
Kelly, Operative Gynwcology (New York, 1898). 

CiESAR IN EGYPT. A tragedy by Colley 
Cibber, produced at Drury Lane, in 1724 and 
published in octavo in the following year. Its 
sources are Beaumont and Fletcher’s False One 
and Corneille’s Mort de PompSe: 

CJESARIO, s§-za'rl-6. In Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, the name under which Viola, in 
the disguise of a page, enters the service of 
Orsino. 

CiESARISM, se'zar-iz’m. A term applied to 
that form of absolute rule in which the functions 
of government are exercised by a single person 
in whom they have, presumably, been vested by 
the will of the people. Such a despotism was 
that of Julius Ccesar, resting on a basis of 
popularity purchased by the free distribution of 
bread and gratuitous admittance to the gladi- 
atorial shows, or that of the two Napoleons 
with its recourse to pliable plebiscites. 

CJESACanxS, saint or Aeles (?-543). 
Bishop of Arles. He was educated in the mon- 
astery of Larins, was appointed in 602 to the 
episcopal chair of Ai'les, and introduced into his 
bishopric many needed reforms. His Begulcs 
Dues were much used by the founders of orders, 
previous to the general adoption of the rule of 
Benedict. In 629, at the synod of Arausio (now 
Orange), he defended the Augustiiiian doctrines 
against the Semipelagiana. Consult Arnold 
CcBsarius von Aretate und die Oallische Kirehe 
seiner Zeit (Leipzig, 1804). 

CABSARIXJS OE HEISTERBACH, hls't€r- 
baG (C.1170-C.1240). A German preacher and 
historian. He became a Cistercian friar in the 
monastery of Heisterbach and died as prior 
there. He wrote De Miraculis et Visionibus sui 
Temporis (Cologne, 1591), Homilia (ib., 1616), 
and other works. Consult Kaufmann, Cofsarvua 
von Heisterbach (Cologne, 1850) ; Bethany, 
Ccesarius von Heisterbach (Elberfeld, 1806); 
Schonbach, TJeber Ccssariui von Heisterbach 
(Vienna, 1008-09). 

C^ffiSARIHS OF NAZ'IAN'ZUS (?-368). 
A Christian scholar and writer of the fourth 
century. He was educated at Alexandria, went 
thence to Constantinople, where many digni- 
ties were conferred upon him, and was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of mathematics and 
physics. He is credited with four dialogues in 
the Latin editions of St. Gregory, as also in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum; and Suidas says he wrote 
a work entitled Contra Gentes, 

C.ffl'SARODTJ^NtrW[ {Ccesar -f Gadhel. dun, 
stronghold, fort, AS. dUn, Eng. down, Latinized 
dunum). The ancient name of Tours, meaning 
‘Caesar’s Fort.’ 
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CJSSAB3, The City of the. A legendary 
citjr of SoTitli America sought by many explorers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
generally supposed to have been built by a 
meinber of the party of Sebastian Cabot, Csesar 
by name, on the eastern slope of the Andes, near 
the middle western border of Argentina, in the 
second quarter of the sixteenth bentury. An- 
other legend holds that it was founded by a ship- 
wrecked Spanish crew, in the same locality and 
time. 

C.aESAR’S HOUSEHOLD (Gk. ol €k rijs 
IS-alffapos olKlaSf hoi ck tBs KdiSdTOS oikidS ) •^ A 
phrase used in the Epistle to the Philippians 
(iv. 22), where it designates a group of Chris- 
tians whose greetings are sent to the church at 
Philippi. In its later and more developed usage 
this phrase referred to the Imperial Ixousehold 
as embracing, not merely the immediate servants 
of the palace, but the whole list of the Empe- 
ror’s attendants,, including in its number per- 
sons of rank as well as freedmen and slaves. At 
the time when Philippians was written, however, 
the usage of the phrase was restricted, and de- 
noted merely the direct servants and dependents 
of the Imperial establishment who were exclu- 
sively slaves or freedmen. 

The purely incidental character of . the refer- 
ence in, the Epistle indicates apparently that, 
these members of the Emperor^s hoijiBehold were 
known to parties in the church at Philippi, being 
perhaps originally from that neighborhood in the 
East. li may be, therefore, in spite of the fact 
that Philippians was written late in Paul’s im- 
prisonment, that these Imperial servants had 
been brought into the church before Paul’s ar- 
rival in Eome, having possibly learned the Go,spel 
in Philippi itself. At all events, they were more 
likely to have been of Grecian than of Latin 
origin —Greeks and Orientals being especially 
nuinerous in ISTero’s household. The names of 
some of the Imperial household of this period, as 
recovered from the columbaria, occur in the list 
of salutations in Kom- xvi.. Consult J. B. Light - 
foot, Commentary on PMUppiems (7th ed*, 1883) 1 
and Th. iJahn, Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, Eng. trans., vol. i, p. 35P, note 1. (1909). 

CiESIulit, sS'zI-fim (Lat. coB/sius, bluish 
gray). A chemical element discovered spectro- 
scopically^ in. 1860, by fennsen aind Barchhoff. 
It is f oimd in very small quantities in certain 
mineral waters and in a number of minerals, in- 
cluding lepidolite, petalite, and certain lejd-: 
spars. The only mineral which contains con- 
sidOTaJble quanidtics of it is the rare mineral 
ppllnx, found on the isle of Elba, this, mineral 
containing as much as 34 per cent of ^ ccesium 
oxide. An American variety of poUux is foiind 
in .greater abundance than .the isle of Elba va- 
riety, but, as shown by Chabri^ in 1901, contains 
only 13 per centf of ceesium oxide. 'I'he prepara- 
tion of metallic cseaium involves the complete 
separation of its compounds from those of the 
other elements (iron, aluminium, the alkaline 
earths, and especially potassium and rubidium) 
that may be present in the given source; fur- 
ther; the transformation of the pure csesium 
compound obtained into the cyanide, and, 
finally, the eleoirolytic decomposition of the 
cyanide. The pure metal is very similar to po- 
tassium and has a great avidity for oxy^n, 
readily taking fire if exposed to the air. It is 
white, with a metallic lustre, has a specific grav- 
ity of 1.89, and melts at 26.5" C. (79.7" F.). 
Its chemical symbol is Cs; its atomic weight. 


132.81. Its spectrum dhows two characteristic 
lines in the blue part. 

C.ffiSTTJS. See Cestits. 

CAETAHI, ka'&-ta'n§, MiCHEnAwaELO, Duke 
OF Sebmoneta (1804—82). An Italian student 
of Dante, born in Rome- He was made Minister 
of Police under Pius IX, and after Italian unity 
was effected, a member of Parliament. In 1865 
he became totally blind. He is best known for 
his commentaries on the Dwinia Gommedia, in- 
cluding Della dottrina che si asconde nelV ot- 
tavo e nono canto delV Inferno (1852), La ma- 
teria della Di/oina Gommedia (1865), and Tre 
cMose nella Divi/mi Gommedia (1876). 

CAF, k^f, KAF (or more properly, Qaf). 
The mountain, or range of mountains, which in 
Arabic and Persian fiction surrounds the earth. 
The pivot on which the mountain rests is a great 
emerald from which the sky receives its colors, 
and the mountain is the dwelling place of Mants 
and genii. ‘‘From Kdf to Kfif” signifies ^‘from 
one end of the world to the other.’^ The name 
“Kaf” is sometimes applied also to the Caucasus 
Range. 

CAF£| FROCOPE, kiL'W prO'kOp'. See Pbo- 

COPB QxA 

CAFF A, kam. See Kaffa. , 1 . • ’ 

dAFFARELLI, kaf'fa-rSlfiS, Gaetano 3^-, 
JOBANO (1703-83). An Italian vocalist, fi, has- 
trat’o who was deemed the first soprano of the 
age., He was highly successful for many yea^a, 
having no rival, excepting, possibly, Farinelli. 

CAFFEINE, ka.n-ln or -§n, THEINE, thg'- 
3 lh or -en, or GUARANINE, gwA-ra'nln or -nSn 
(Brazil) (from Neo-Lat. caifoa, coffee), CgHjoN^Oa 
-4- H3O. An alkaloid found in tea, , coffee, and 
other vegetable products- It is a solid sub- 
stance. crystallizing in long, flexible* colorless 
needles, which molt at 236.8® C. (468® F.). It 
combines with the strong mineral acids ^ forpi 
salts, such as the hydrochloride of caffeine— 
which, however. decompoBe almost ooj;npletely 
when dissolved U water. Pure caffeine iS: odor- 
less* has a, bitter taste, and is permanent in the, 
air. If its solution in chlorine water is evapp-i 
rated to dryness and the remaining residue redis- 
solved in dilute ammonia water, a beautiful 
violet-red coloration is obtained. By .this reac- 
tion the presence of caffeine may be detected in 
samples submitted for examination. Caffeine may 
be extracted from tea by tr^tment with hot 
water and the subsequent addition of lime; the 
mixture thus obtained is evaporated to dryness, 
and the caffeine is dissolved out of the residue 
with chloroform. It may be prepared from coffee 
by the following process. The coffee is extracted 
with water; the solution is precipitated with 
lead acetate and filtered; sulphuretted hydrogem 
is passed into the filtrate to oliminaio the excess 
of lead acetate added; the solution is then ren- 
dered more concentrated by evaporation and is 
neutralized with ararhonia; on cooling, crystals 
of caffeine separate out, which may be purified 
by recrystallization from water. The amount 
of caffeine found in tea and coffee varies yith the 
product— coffee usually contains lees than 1 per 
cent, while . amounts varying between 2* and 4 
per cent have been found in different samples 
of tea. The alkaloid is supposed to exist in 
these products in combination with tannic acid 
and potassium. Caffeine has absolutedy no nu- 
tritive value. If taken in moderate quantities, 
it has the effect of increasing the blood pressure 
and of stimulating the cerebrum, thus increasiiig 
the reasoning power and the imagination; it itt 
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even believed to increase the powers of muscular 
endurance. Larger quantities, however, are lia- 
ble to cause trembling of the muscles, a;id toxic 
doses have the effect of, paralyzing the heart. 
The symptoms of caffeine poisoning are buzzing 
in the ears, flashes of light, a heavy feeling in 
the head, restlessness, insomnia, a vapid and 
feeble pulse, coldness of surface, and rise of 
central temperature. Even moderate quantities 
of tea and coffee are in some persons liable to 
cause irregularity of the heart. Therapeutically 
caffeine is used to combat certain forms of 
nervous and cardiac depression, certain head- 
aches and neuralgias, gout, the insomnia of 
alcoholism, and opium narcosis. It is also used 
as, a diuretic. Caffeine was discovered in coffee 
in 1820 and in tea in 1827 (theine) ; in 1838 
J obst proved the ‘ identity of caffeine and theine. 
In recent years Emil Fischer succeeded in pro- 
ducing the substance artificially and in 1897 
demonstrated conclusively^ the chemical consti- 
tution of caffeine, showing that the substance 
is closely allied to uric acid as well as to the 
alkaloid theobromine, and is to be represented 
by a constitutional formula first proposed for 
it by Medicus in 1875. See Alkaloids. 

CAE'EEB BBEAB. See Kajfib Bread. 

OAEFETAlSrisnC ACID. See Tannin. 

CAEEI, kaf'f$, Ippolito (1814-66). An 
Italian genre, landscape, and battle painter. Be 
was born at Belluno and studied at the Venice 
Academy, where many of his best works were 
executed. He also lived in Rome and traveled 
extensively in Africa and the East. He took 
part in the revolution of 1848 and finally 
lost, his life on the battleship Re 6? imick 
during the nava,l battle off i^issa (1866), in 
which participated in order to prepare 

a picture of the conflict.. His color effects and 
management of perspective and detail are ad- 
mirable. Among his principal paintings are the 
often repeated “Carnival in the Piazzetta, Ve- 
nice,” a night scene with moonlight and fire- 
works effect; “View of the Oorso at Rome” 
(hledern Gallery, Rome), and ^*The Isthmus of 
Suez.” Many of his works are in the Museo 
Oivico, Venice. Conault his biography by Co- 
dema-Geratenbrand (Venice, 1868), 

CAEEIN, Charles EDenby ( 1864- . ) . Ap 

American art critic, born at Sittpigbourne, 
Hent, England. After graduating from Oxford 
in 1876 he was engaged in scholastic and theatri- 
cal work. In 1892 he came to the United States, 
worked in the decoration department of the 
Chicago Exposition, and after moving to New 
York in 1897, was art critic of ffarper’a Weekly, 
of the New York Evening Post, and of the New 
York Skw (1901-04). His publications include: 
Photography as a Fine Art (1901) ; American 
Masters of Painting (1902) ; American Masters 
of Sculpture (1003) j How to Study Pictures 
( 1905 ) ; Story of American Painting ( 1907 ) ; 
Story of Spanish Painting (1910) ; Story of 
French Painting (1911); Art for Life’s Sake 
(1913). Bfis writings are of a popular rather 
than scholarly character. 

CAEEBA'BIA. See Kaffbabia. 

CAE'EBE CAT. See Cat. 

CAFFBISTAN, kaf'frS-stan'. See Kajtbi- 
gXAN. 

CAGAYAN, ka'ga-yan'. The christianized 
Malayan people who live near the Rfo Grande 
de Oagayfin of north -central Luzon are collec- 
tively known by this name. Their principal 
dialect is Ibanag, See Philippines. 


CAGAYAn, Rfo Grande de. See Rfo Grande 
DE CagayAn. 

CAGE BIBBS. The practice of keeping birds 
in captivity for the enjoyment of their songs, 
or for entertainment from their habits, or for 
admiration of their beauty, dates back so far 
that we have no knowledge of its origin. It ex- 
isted among the nations of Asia before the time 
of Alexander, and it is said that elaborate bird 
cages of ivory and gold were among the extrava- 
gances of Rome.. VTien the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean were first visited, parrots were foxmd 
captive among nearly all the tribes, and the na- 
tives of tropical countries generally capture and 
keep birds alive about their dwellings. In civi- 
lized countries at the present time, great num- 
bers of birds are so kept, and thousands are 
annually imported into America in addition 
to many native favorites. Birds are captured 
for the market both by means of, nets and with 
birdlime, but more commonly the young, are 
taken from the nest . and artificially ; reared. 
Many cage birds, however, breed well in captiv- 
ity, and such species are often reared in great 
numbers. A notable instance of this is the 
common canary, which, although a native of tJ^ 
Canary Islands, is bred in Europe, especially in 
the Harz Mountains, where the raising of fine 
canary songsters is an important cottage , in- 
dustry. The bird has become considerably modi- 
fied under these conditions, and those reared for 
cage purposes, differ markedly from the mid in- 
dividuals in their native islands. The question 
of the ethics of keeping bir.ds in captivity has 
recently been discussed not a little, bp.t tnis is 
hardjy the place to, epter, intp the subject. Suf- 
fice it , to eay th^t the couditipns under wh4ph 
the, bird is kept?* it9.par}y, history, profoundly 
Dopdi^y the case. There cant be , no doubt, that, a 
canaa^ bred, in captivity, whose ancestors were 
captives and which has never been at , liberty, 
is far better off in a cage, if properly cared for, 
than if it were free, while it is equally true that 
to confine in a cage an adult bird which has 
known the use of its wings and learned, to get 
its own living is wanton cruelty. 

Cage birds may be roughly classed as . song 
birds, talkers, and plumage birds. Of song birds 
the canary is undoubtedly the most popular and 
best„]qipwn, buf; the nightingale, bulfinch,/go]Ld- 
finch, and several European, thrushes, the mock- 
ing bird, cardinal, and brown thrasher of North 
America, and the bulbuls and dyals (magpie 
robins) of India, are other widely known species 
whose beauty of song has brought them into cap- 
tivity, not only, in America, but in nearly all 
parts of tlie civilized world. Of the talkers the 
number of species is comparatively small, the best 
known being several species of parrot, the star- 
ling, and the myna bird of India. The plumage 
birds are legion, but are chiefly from the tropics, 
though a few are from warm-temperate regions, 
as the summer redbird, or tanager, of the 
southern United States. The parrakeets and 
love birds, the painted finches, the cockatoos, 
and some large parrots and macaws are good ex- 
amples of brilliant color, while the whydah 
bird is one of those which are kept for soine 
oddity of plumage. Birds differ ^eatly in 
their ability to stand captivity, especially when 
that involves a marked change of climate. In- 
sectivorous birds are the most difficult to keep, 
not only because of the difficulty of furnishing 
suitable and sufficient food, but because under 
normal conditions the obtaining of their food 
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requires great activity, and the sedentary life of 
a cage reacts xinfavorably. Grrain-eating birds 
are usually easily kept because the change in 
their lives is not so great. But it is not vrholly 
a matter of food, for though parrots are easily 
supplied w-ith food many die in the early days 
of their captivity. Inde^, it is said that 95 per 
cent of the African gray parrots brought to 
Europe die before they have been taught to speak. 
With these birds, however, it is probably largely 
a matter of climate, the low temperatures, and 
especially the sudden and marked changes of 
temperature, proving too much for their tropi- 
cal natures. In the United States it is better 
to purchase parrots in the spring and let them 
enjoy the natural heat of summer out of doors, 
guarding carefully against sudden changes. The 
best parrot for talking purposes is probably 
what is known as the double-fronted, yellow- 
faced Amazon, the Chrysotis ochrocephala of 
ornithologists. This is a South American spe- 
cies, but is hardy both in America and Europe. 
Parrakeets and love birds cannot be taught to 
speak, but their gentle habits and beautiful 
plumage make them groat favorites. The cocka- 
toos and great macaws are only with great diffi- 
culty taught to speak and never make good 
talkers. They are noisy birds and disa^eeable 
In otlier ways, but their great beauty induces 
many people to keep them. 

Management. In keeping any bird in cap- 
tivity, it should be the constant endeavor to 
make the surrounding conditions as natural as 
possible. When free, all birds are scrupulously 
clean; even the worst carrion eaters keep them- 
selves clean from dirt of every kind. Therefore 
clsfinliness in the cage is one of the jftrst matters 
to be attended to, and this is obviously of special 
importance when the attractive feature of the 
bird consists of remarkably developed plumes, 
like some of the tail feathers of the whydah bird. 
The cage should be large enough so that the 
bird may move about freely and change its posi- 
tions easily without injuring its tail feathers or 
any plumage orparaenta. The perches should al- 
ways be of soft, unpainted wood and not too 
slender. The bird should have jjlenty of light, 
except at night; artidclal light is almost cer- 
tainly injurious, and cages in illuminated rooms 
should be veiled. The cage ought not to be in 
direct simlight except in winter, and even then 
for only a comparatively short time. Water 
should be given a bird plentifully and ought to 
be always fresh. Most -birds cnjby a bath, and 
opportunity should be frequently given for a bird 
to wash itself; the basin should be shallow or 
else have a dark interior, or gravel on the bot- 
tom, so that the bird may judge the depth of 
the water. After a bath the bird should be 
placed in the sun until dry. Occasionally, if 
possible, let the bird out of the cage and permit 
it to exercise in the larger freedom of a room or 
similar inclbsure. Most birds need to be pro- 
tected from sudden changes, draughts, and 
tremes of temperature, so that the cage ought 
not to hang near an open window or a door 
likely to be opened, except, perhaps, on still 
summer days; but fresh air is a prime necessity 
for most birds, and artificial heat, especially if 
very dry, is usually injurious. Owing to lack 
of exercise, by which they can be worn away, 
the nails and sometimes the bills of captive 
birds become so overgrown as to be a setious 
detriment to the health; therefore opportunity 
for scratching ought to be provided in the shape 


of sand or heavy sandpaper, while for the 
bill a piece of cuttlefish bone or some similar 
substance should be attached to the sides of the 
cage. Birds should never be unduly alarmed. 
Like all other animals, they deserve and will re- 
pay perfect kindness and gentleness in their 
treatment. 

Pood. Most of the ailments of cage birds 
come from an improper diet. The food may not 
be of the right sort, or it may be too scanty or 
too abundant. Pew, if any, cage birds are ex- 
clusively insectivorous, but even those which nor- 
mally take much insect food also eat more or 
less vegetable matter. Insectivorous birds may 
be given meat when insect food is not abimdant; 
a diet of spiders, roaches, meal worms, or flies 
is far better for the health of such birds. Kearly 
all cage birds will eat seeds, and as a universal 
bird food the seed of canary grass is unequaled. 
It may be mixed with rape and millet and even 
oats are sometimes used. Hemp should be used 
very sparingly, and as birds are very fond of it, 
a bird may be tamed by giving it a few grains 
in the hand from time to time. Even parrots 
like canary seed and are said to thrive on it; 
but sunflower seeds are preferable, and with an 
occasional apple or other ripe fruit, these birds 
will hive for many years in perfect feather. 
Seed-eating birds, ought, however, to be given 
fresh vegetable matter sometimes, in the form 
of soft green leaves or fruit that is not acid. 
Such plants as chickweed and lettuce, put into 
the cage cool and fresh, are a valuable addition 
to the bird’s diet. The greatest danger to birds 
is in overfeeding, underfeeding being very un- 
usual. If a bird shows signs of ill health, it 
should, if possible, be placed in a fresh cage, in 
new surroundings, given rather less food and 
that of the simplest kind. The bird should be 
examined, and if an excess of yellow fat shows 
through the skin, the diet should be regulated 
accordingly. A drop of castor oil placed in 
the hirers mouth by means of a brush often 
roves beneficial, but the chief reliance should 
e placed on changed surroundings, quiet, and 
a simple diet. 

Aviaries are outdoor inclosures in which birds 
are kept and reared in comparative freedom. 
They are common in the tropics and in England, 
but the harsher climate of United Stittes 
and other conditions have rendered them less 
popular here than is desirable. Aviaries, how- 
ever, are really only large cages and ^vef^^ 
by similar rules. Tlxe breeding of cage oirda, is 
a special department, instructions for wimi 
will be found in the books mentioned bdiiFtr. 
See Canaby; Budgerigab; Parbotj Btnumwrir, 
and the names of various other cage birds, 
imder which detailed directions are ^ven for 
their care. 

Bibliography. Bechstein, Cage and Chamber 
Birds (London, 1864; a most complete work; 
colored plates) ; Greene, "Notes on Cage Birds 
(London, 1899; illustrated) ; Dixon, Dovecote 
and Aviary (London, 1851) ; Holden, BooTc on 
Birds (Boston, 1875) ; Greene, Diseases of Cage 
Birds (London, 1897) ; Blakston, Swaysland, 
and Wiener, Book of Canaries and Cage Birds 
(London) ; Greene, Parrots in Capthity (Lon- 
don, 1884) ; Butler, Foreign Finches in Captivity 
(London, 1809) ; and JEtou> to Bev Cage Birds 
(London, 1007) ; Oldys, Cage-birdJ^raffic of the 
United States (Washington, 19 CtH; JSTorman, 
Aviaries, Birdrrooms, and Cages (L<mdon, 1908) ; 
Birchley, British Birds for Cages, Aviaries, and 




1. AMADAVAT (Estrilda amandava). 

2. LINNET (Acanthis cannabina). 

3. GOLDFINCH iCarduells carduells). 


4. JAVA SPARROW (Munia oryzivora). 

5. CHAFFINCH (Fnngllla coelebs). 

6. BULLFINCH (Pyrrhula Europaea). 
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Exhibitions (London, 1909); Telling, Prac^^cal 
Guide to Successful Cage-bird Culture (London, 
1900). The Avicultural Magazine and Bird 
'^^otes are two montlily magazines published 
in London devoted to the interests of cage and 
aviary birds. See Plate of Cage Bikds. 

CAGLI, ka'lyd (anciently. Gallium^ Calles 
of the Sabinians). An episcopal city in central 
Italy, in the Province of Pesaro e Urbina, on the 
Burano, 76 miles west of Ancona by rail (Map: 
Italy, Gr 4). The cathedral is beautiful, and 
tlie church of San Domenico contains a Madonna 
and a Pieta by Giovanni Santi, KaphaeTs father. 
The town is very oM and contains ruins that 
bear inscriptions showing that it was a Roman 
munieipium. On a stream at the foot of the 
hill on which the town is built is an ancient 
bridge constructed of huge blocks of stone. 
Tliere are silk factories here. Pop. (commune), 
1881, 10,000; T901, 11,927; 1911, 12,964. 

CAGLIABI, ka-lya^rd (anciently, Lat. Cari- 
Ks). An archiepiscopal city of Italy, capital of 
the Province of Cagliari and of the island of 
Sardinia, at the southern end of which it is 
situated (Map: Italy, D 8). It is on the 
slope of a steep hill 300 feet high which over- 
looks the Gulf of Cagliari and is partially sur- 
rounded by extensive lagoons utilized for the 
manufacture of salt. The old section of the 
town, called the Castello, still has its ancient 
gates, towers, and walls, and contains the prin- 
cipal public buildings, palaces, and the cathe- 
dral, which was completed in 1312 by the Pi- 
sans. Below the ancient amphitheatre, which 
has seats hewn out of the living rock, are 
botanical gardens, containing remains of Roman 
reservoirs and subterranean watercourses. The 
university, founded in 1596 by Philip III of 
Spain, has about 270 students. Cagliari is the 
railway centre of Sardinia and is connected with 
the mainland by submarine cable and by regular 
steamboat service to Genoa., There are three 
theatres, and of the numerous festivals that of 
St. Ephisius is the most famous. The princi- 
pal manufactures are firearms, powder, cotton 
goods, hats, and a kind of sweet cake. Ship- 
building is carried on, and grain, flax, wine, 
cheese, goatskins, and salt are exported, while 
the principal import is lumber. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1881, 39,000; 1901, 53,727; 1911, 59,606. 
Cagliari was founded by the Phoenicians. 

CAGLTABI, Paolo. See Vebonese, Paolo. 

CAGLIOSTBO, k^-lyO'etrO, Alessandbo, 
Count (1743-95). An Italian impostor, whose 
real name was Guiseppe Balsamo. He was born 
in Palermo, of poor parentage, June 2, 1743. 
When 13 years old he ran away from a seminary 
where he had been placed, and was afterward 
sent to a monastery at Cartagiore. Here he 
became assistant to the apothecary of the mon- 
astery, and picked up that scanty knowledge of 
chemistry and medicine which, in an age at 
once skeptical and credulous, imposed upon so 
many respectable individuals. He left the mon- 
astery or was ejected, and for a time led “the 
loosest life” in Palermo. When 26 years old, 
he found it highly advisable to leave his native 
place. In company with a certain sage named 
Althotas, Cagliostro is vaguely represented as 
traveling in Greece, Egypt, and Asia. In Venice 
he married a very beautiful woman named Lor- 
enza Feliciana, who became a skillful accom- 
plice in his schemes and captivated many ad- 
mirers, while Cagliostro swindled them. In 
Italy and Germany he posed as a physician. 


philosopher, alchemist. Freemason, and necro- 
mancer, and did a lively business in his “elixir 
of immortal youth.” He was not so successful 
in St. Petersburg at the court of the shrewd 
Catharine II. From St. Petersburg he went to 
Warsaw, where he grew rich on titled dupes 
in spite of being exposed. In 1780 he was in 
Strassburg, later in Paris, then in England, and 
in 1785 again in Paris, where he was lodged in 
the Bastile for his share in the affair of the 
Diamond Necklace (q.v.). His plausibility se- 
cured his liberation, and he went to England, 
but there and elsewhere he found little scope for 
the continued exercise of his peculiar talents, 
and he returned to Italy in 1789. He had estab- 
lished a spurious Egyptian Masonic rite, and 
his continuance in this work in Rome led to 
his condemnation by the Inquisition. His sen- 
tence of death was commuted to life imprison- 
ment, and he died in 1795. His wife ended her 
days in a convent. 

Bibliography. In ISfotes and Queries, fourth 
series, vol. x (London, 1872), appeared a Ca- 
gliostro bibliography by William E. A. ^Vxon, 
who had just written ( 1871 ) a series of papers 
on Cagliostro for the Dublin University Magor 
zine. Consult: in Thomas Carlyle^s Miscellane- 
ous Essays, “Count Cagliostro”; The Life of 
Count Cagliostro (London, 1787) ; The Life of 
Joseph Balsamo, Commonly Called Count Ca- 
gliostro, etc. (London, 1791) ; also Trowbridge, 
Cagliostro ; the Splendor and Misery of a Mas- 
ter of Magic (New York, 1910). Much spurious 
material has appeared concerning Cagliostro’s 
life. Such are the so-called M4moires authen- 
tiques (Paris, 1786). 

CAGNAT, k^'nyi', Bmt Louis Victor (1852- 
). A French classical archeeologist, born in 
'Paris. He was appointed professor of Roman epig- 
raphy and antiquities at the College de Prance 
in 1895, and is the author of Etude historique 
sur les impdta indvrects chez les Romains (1882) ; 
Explorations ipigraphiques et archiologiques en 
Tunisie (1883-86); lf^Arm4e romaine cPAfrique 
(1892) ; Becherches et dScouvertes arohiolo- 
giques dans VAfrique du Nord (1892); D4cou- 
vertea nouvelles en Tunisie (1896) ; Gours d*Spi- 
graphie latine (3d ed., 1898) ; and various other 
archaeological and epigraphical works. 

CAGNOLA, ka-nyoTa, Luigi, Masohese 
(1762-1833). An Italian architect, born in 
Milan. His master works are two triumphal 
arches built at Milan by order of Napoleon — 
the Porta di Marengo (later known as the Porta 
di Ticino)' and the famous Arco della Pace, 
begun in 1807, but not finished until 1838. This 
is one of the largest structures of the kind in 
Europe; it is 78 feet high and is surmounted 
by a bronze figure of Peace, in a car drawn by 
six horses. Besides these may be mentioned the 
Campanile at Urgnano and ihe chapel of Santa 
Marcellina in the basilica of Sant’ Ambrogio, 
Milan. 

CAGOT, k&'gy, also known as Cagots, Ca- 
Q CTE UX, CoLUBEBTS, etc. An alien or outcast 
people living chiefly in the Pyrenees of southern 
France and extreme northern Spain. Their ori- 
gin is unknown. They have been thought to be 
descendants of the Visigoths, but are more prob- 
ably autochthones concentrated in a sterile and 
rugged land by pressure from more progressive 
peoples without. Except that they are seden- 
tary, their habits and customs are not unlike 
those of the gypsies (q.v.). Before the French 
Revolution they were regarded as Ishmaelites 
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and often treated as heretics or lepers, their 
relations with neighboring peoples affording a 
most notable example of the persistence of primi- 
tive race sense into modem times. Cretinism, 
goitre, and various deformities and incapacities 
are exceptionally common among them; by some 
they are thought to be distinguished by the ab- 
sence of the lower lobe of the ear; and these 
peculiarities have aided in holding contempo- 
raries aloof from them. Since 1790 they have 
been recognized as citizens. Their language is 
a blend of neighboring tongues with a few pecu- 
liar terms and forms. 

CAGSATIA, kag'sa-wa', or Dabaga. A town 
of Luzon, Philippines, in the Province of Albay, 
situated 2 miles north of Albay- Much hemp 
is grown in the vicinity. Pop., 1903, 18,695. 

CAGITAS, ka-'gwas. A community of Porto 
Rico, in the municipality of the same name, 22 
miles south-southeast of San Juan on the great 
military road (Map: Porto Rico, E 2). It has 
public schools, a church, and an asylum for the 
poor supported by the local government. In 
the heart of the tobacco region, its chief indus- 
try is the manufacture of cigars. Marble and 
limestone are quarried near by- Pop., 1899, 
6450; 1910, 10,354. 

CAHABA, k^i-hft^4, or CAHAWBA. A 
river rising near Birmingham, in Jefferson Co., 
Ala., flowing nearly south through a region rich 
in coal, and joining the Alabama River at 
Cahaba, 10 milfes southwest of Selma (Map: 
Alabama, B 3). The Cahaba is navigable for 
small craft for nearly 100 miles. 

CAHANT, ka^d.n, Abbaham (1860- ). 

A Russian-American writer of Hebrew descent, 
bom at Podberezye, in the Government of Vilna, 
Russia. While apprenticed to learn a trade, he, 
prepared himself for school and finally took a 
course at the Teachers’ Institute of Vilna. He 
began teaching on graduation, but in 1882, in- 
curring the suspicion of the government by par- 
ticipation in the revolutionary movement, emi- 
grated to the United Stafcs. Here he became 
active in the labor movement and gradually 
rose to the leadership of one of the Socialist 
parties— that represented by the Jewish daily 
called the Vorw&rts^ of which Caban became 
editor in 1901. His literary activity began in 
1884 with articles appearing in American news- 
papers, chiefly sketches Or stories of Jewish 
life. TheV attracted immediate attention to 
their author. He contributed essays and stories 
to the Arbeiterm^it'mg, a Socialist Jevidsh period- 
ical, and for a tiihe was editor of this paper. 
The^ bulk of his writihg is necessarily journal- 
istic. His published works include YeU, a Tale 
of the New York Ghetto (1898), regarded as a 
true picture of Bast Side Jewish life, and The 
White Terror and the Red (1905) , a story of 
revolutionary Russia under Alexatidor II. In 
Yiddish have appeared Raphael Ndarifsooh 
(i907),*J^m Historie von die Vereinigte Btaaten 
(2 vols., - 1910-12), and Yiddish Folksongs ynih 
Original Airs Collected from Oral Traditions 
(1912). 

CAHBHSGljYISiyr. A name to a plan 

proposed in 1891, attributed to Hert Cahensly, 
the secretary of the St. Raphael Society for 
the protection of German immigrants to this 
country, to place th(^ foreign-born Catholic popu- 
lation ’ under bishops and priests speaking the 
same language and of like race. It croatt'd much 
controvt'Tsy among Roman CJathoIies a.nd was 
vigorously opposed by Cardinal Gibbons and 


Archbishop Ireland. Herr Cahensly, who vis- 
ited this country in 1893, emphatically denied 
all connection with the proposed plan. Mean- 
time the increasing immigration to the United 
States has compelled the formation of parishes 
on national lines, with priests speaking the 
language of their people, so that French, Polish, 
and Italian churches are now common. 

CAHXLIi, Thaddeus ^ (1867- ). ^ 

American inventor, born in Iowa. He studied 
at Oberlin College in 1884-85 and later in vari- 
ous laboratories. Although admitted to the bar 
in 1894 after a law course at Columbian (now 
George Washington) University, he never prac- 
ticed. He devised the electric typewriter, but 
his most notable achievement was the invention 
of a process of producing music electrically by 
means of alternators or dynamos transmitting 
vibrations from a central station to receiving 
telephones. (See Tblhaemonium. ) ^ A com- 
pany was organized to exploit the invention, 
but was unable to do it with success. In 1900 
Cahill was given the degree of D.C.L. by George 
Washington University. 

CAHOKIA MOUND. See iLLiisrois Ijstdians. 

CAHORS, ka'Si/ (anciently, Ijat, Gadurcum, 
from the Celtic tribe Cad/urd; earlier Divona, 
‘the sacred source’). A town of France, capital 
of the Department of Lot, and seat of a bishop- 
ric, situated on a small, rocky peninsula, formed 
by a bend of the river Lot — here crossed by three 
bridges — about 60 miles north of Toulouse (Map: 
France, S., F 4). It consists of the upper and 
lower city, and among its antiquities are the 
fine Romanesque cathedral, the ruins of a Roman 
temple and aqueduct, and tower of the ancient 
royal palace (fourteenth century). There are 
also a monument of F^nelon, who studied at 
Oaliors, and statues of Gambetta, who was bom 
at Cahors, and of Clement Marot. Among the 
institutions are a library; a girls’ school, and a 
museum. It has manufactures of cotton yarn, 
woolens, leather, paper, glass, and farming im- 
plements, foundries, and establishments for the 
preparation of pdt6 de foie gras and other deli- 
cacies; the district produces a famous red wine 
which bears its name. Pop., 1901, 11,738; 1911, 
13,650. Cahors was ^ prosperous city under the 
Romans, and in the thirteenth century was an 
important centre of finance and had a colony of 
Lombard bankers. 

CAIAPHAS, ka^’y^i-fas. A high pjriest of the 
Jews, appointed' by the Roman procurator, Va- 
lerius (Bratus, in the roign of Tiberius Cfiesar. 
He was in office at the time of the trial and 
crucifixion of Jesus, but was removed by Vitel- 
luB A.D. 37 (Josephus, Ant,, xviii; 2, 2; 4, 3). 
His wife was the daughter of Annas, a former 
high priest (7-14 A.l).). The chief priests were 
at this time largely Badduceos, and it is to bo 
noted that in the trial of Jesus and subsequent 
persecution of the Apostles they were more 
prominent than the Pharisees. In a general 
council summoned to take aotioU upon the 
spread of the doctrines of Jesus, Oaiaphas is 
repr(*8ented in the Fourth Gospel as being de- 
cidedly in favor of putting him to death, using 
this language: 'Ye know nothing at all; nor 
do ye take account that it is expedient f bV' yen 
that one man should die for the people; and 
that the whole nation perish not” (John xl. 50; 
he “prophesied,” according to verse 61 ; cf. xviil. 
14). Jesus was arraigned in the court of the 
high priest, and when the effort to convict him 
through the testimony of witnesses who are 
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designated by Matthew (xxvi. 60) and Mark 
(xiv. 66, 57) as false, failed, the prisoner was 
called as a witness and asked if he was indeed 
the Christ, Son of God, According to Matt, 
xxvi. 64 and Liike xxii. 67-70, he only answered, 
“Thou sayest it,” which is regarded by many 
scholars as meaning, in the light of the ordinary 
usage of the term, “That is what thou sayest, 
not I,” consequently as either a denial of Mes- 
siahship or an unwillingness to commit himself. 
Only Mark (xiv. 62) declares that he said, 
“I am,” The high priest is said to have been 
sorely grieved at what he considered blasphemy, 
and appealed to those present whether that was 
not enough. The answer was that Jesus de- 
served death, and, according to Matt, xxvii. 1, 
the sentence was ratified at a formal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin on the following morning. The 
high priest, however, did not have the power of 
final condemnation, which rested with the Roman 
authorities, to whom Jesus was accordingly 
handed over. Later Caiaphas persecuted the fol- 
lowers of Jesus (Acts iv. 6; v, 17). Consult 
Schttrer, GescMchte des judischen VolJces, vol. 
ii (4th ed., 1907), pp. 256, 271; Schmidt, The 
Prophet of Nazareth (2d ed., 1907), pp. 286 f. 

CAIBARIBIT, ki-ba'rS-an'. A seaport on the 
north coast of Cuba, in the Province of Santa 
Clara. It has some coastwise trade in sugar 
and sponge fisheries (Map: Cuba, F 4). Pop., 
1899, 8,650; 1907, 10,053. 

CAICOS (kms) ISLANDS (Sp. cayo, rock, 
shoal, islet in the sea). A group of small 
islands at the southeastern extremity of the 
Bahamas, lying between lat, 21® and 22® N. and 
long. 71® and 72® 30' W. (IVfap: West Indies, 
B 2). Though geographically a portion of the 
Bahamas and formerly under the government 
of Bahama, they form with Turk Islands a sep- 
arate government under the governor of Jamaica. 
There are, including the Turk groups lying 
southeast, more than 30 small islands, having 
a^ area of less than 200 square miles, but only 
six are inhabited. The largest is Grand Caicos, 
which is 20 miles long by 6 broad. The seat 
of government is at Grand Turk. The chief 
industry is salt making, and a considerable 
amount of salt is exported annually to the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland. 
There is also a sponge fishery, while hemp is 
cultivated in West Caicos. Ppp., 1904, 6300; 
1911, 5615. 

GAI£TA. See Gaeta. 

CAIEA, ki'fa, or HAIFA, hi'fa. A seaport 
of Syria, on the Bay of Acre, lying upon a spur 
of Mount Carmel (Map: Palestine, C 2). Since 
the establishment of direct steam connection 
with Europe and the completion of the railway 
line from Damascus, it has grown rapidly in 
commercial importance and promises to be a 
strong rival of Acre, over which it has the ad- 
vantage of a safe harbor. Grain and oil are 
exported. There are a number of missionary 
schools, and not far from the town is a settle- 
ment of German Templars, established there 
since 1869. Pop., about 12,000, of whom 6000 
are Moliammedans. 

CAILLAUX,k^L'y6', Joseph (1863- ). A 

French public official, born at Mans,^ France. 
He studied law, but early entered politics, be- 
coming inspector of finances in 1888. ^ Four 
years later he was appointed a professor in the 
Ecolc des Sciences Politiques. He was first 
elected deputy for Sarthe in 1898 and, being 
reSlected in 1902 and 1900, was in the latter 


year chosen Vice President of the Chamber. Be- 
tween 1899 and 1911 he was thrice Minister of 
Finance — in the cabinets of Waldeck-Rousseau 
(1899-1902), Clemeneeau (1906-08), and Monis 
(1911). In July of 1911 he became Premier 
and Minister of the Interior, his cabinet vigor- 
ously supporting the old conservative parlia- 
mentaiy order. For his hostile attitude towards 
the railroad strikers he was so violently attacked 
by the Socialist deputies, and in addition was 
so severely censured for his secret conduct of 
the Franco-German negotiations regarding Mo- 
rocco, that he resigned with his cabinet, Jan. 
10, 1912. Within two years (Dec. 8, 1913) 
Caillaux was tor the fourth time Minister of 
Finance, this time in the cabinet formed by 
Doumergue; but he had scarcely held the port- 
folio a month before Gaston Calmette (q.v.), 
editor of the Figaro^ began a campaign to drive 
him from office in disgrace. Calmette charged 
that Caillaux, while Premier, had used the in- 
fluence of his office to obtain large campaign 
contributions and that he had caused the post- 
ponement of the trial of Henri Rochette, indicted 
for swindling, in order to enable him to escape 
to Mexico; and on March 13, 1914, the Figa/ro 
published a letter said to have been written by 
Caillaux in 1901 while Minister of Finance, as 
evidence that he had conspired to defeat the 
income tax while pretending openly to support 
it. On March 16 Caillaux’s wife shot and killed 
Calmette in the latter’s office. Caillaux imme- 
diately resigned. See the article Feance, para- 
graphs on History. ¥ 

OAILLETET^ k&'ye-W, Loins Patjl (1832- 
1913). A French chemist and ironmaster, bom 
at Ohfttillon-sur-Seine. He studied at the School 
of Mines in order to engage in the iron industry 
in his native town. lit addition to his business 
interests he devoted ^ himself to the study of 
chemistry and worked on original researthesy 
paying especial attention to metallurgical in^ 
vestigations and the liquefaction of gases. In 
1877 he succeeded in liquefying both oxygen and 
nitrogen. For this work he was honored by 
election to the Academic des Sciences, first 
(1877) as a corresponding member and then 
(1884) as a full member. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed S,n officer of the Legion of Honor. A 
few days after Cailletet’s discovery Raoul Pictet 
(q.v.), a Swiss chemist, succeeded in obtaining 
the same result by another method. 

CAELLIAUD, ka'y^, Fr^d^bic (1787-1869). 
A French traveler. After visiting southern 
Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt, he was engaged 
by Mehemet Ali to explore tlie deserts along the 
Nile and near the Red Sea. On this voyage he 
discovered the emerald mines of Mount Zabara. 
He returned to France with a valuable collec- 
tion of antiquities, plants, and minerals, and 
published ^Voyage d Voclsis de Thehes (2 vols., 
1821). He went again to Egypt and made ex- 
plorations in 1821-22 in the eastern deserts, 
accompanying Ibrahim Pasha on his expedition 
of conquest to Sennar. Among the relics of an- 
tiquity brought by him to France and purchased 
by the government was a mummy, inscribed with 
hieroglyphic characters accompanied by a Greek 
translation, which proved of great help to Cham- 
pollion in the study of the ancient language. 
He published: Voyage d V oasis de Syouah 
(1823), Voyage d M&ro^ (1826-27); Reoherches 
sur les arts et mitiers, les usages de la vie civile 
et dowiestique des andens (1837). 

GAILLI^:, ka'yi', Ren^ ATTGtrsTB (1799- 
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1838). A French traveler. He was born at 
MaWj Deux-Sfevres, and early in life became a 
traveler in Africa, supporting himself by trade 
with the Moors, from whom he learned Arabic. 
He dressed as an Arab and passed as an Egyp- 
tian. He penetrated as far as Timbuktu in 1828 
and for this exploit received a prize of 10,000 
francs from the Geographical Society of Par^s, 
besides a pension of 1000 francs and admission 
to the Legion of Honor. His notes of travel, 
arranged by M. Jomard, were published under 
the title Journal d^un voyage d Temboctou et 
d JennS dans VAfrique centrale (3 vols., 1830). 

CAIMACAM, kl'ma-kam', or KAIMA- 
KAM (Turk, qaimaqdm, Ar. qd^inn, maqdm, lit- 
erally, substitute from q&Hm, standing, acil. in 
another's + maqdm^ place). A Turkish officer 
corresponding to lieutenant colonel in the army, 
or lieutenant governor in the civil service. The 
Caimaoam of Constantinople is the lieutenant of 
the Grand. Vizier, whom he represents in proces- 
sions. Such officers also act as governors in the 
principal towns. 

CAIMAM, ka'man. See Cayman. 

CAIN. According to Genesis iv., the first-born 
son of Adam and Eve. He became a husband- 
man and offered to God of the fruits of the 
ground, while his brother Abel, who was a shep- 
herd, offered the fat parts of some of his first- 
born lambs. AbeFs sacrifice was accepted and 
Cain’s rejected, which angered him. He was 
then told by God, either that sin lay crouching 
as beast at his door and should be controlled, 
or, f erhaps more probably, that to be forgiven 
he must present as a sin offering an animal near 
at hand which he had power to give. But he 
said to his brother, “Let us go into the field/’ 
and, when they were there, slew him. Cain 
did not look for death at the hands of God as 
a penalty for his murder, but feared that he 
might be driven away from the cultivated land, 
far from the presence of God, i.c., from the 
protection of a sanctuary, God indeed drove 
him into the land of Nod, but also relieved his 
fears by appointing for him a sign “lest any 
one finding him should smite him” and by as- 
suring him that, if any one slew him, he would 
be sevenfold avenged. In the land of Nod he 
had a son with his wife and btxilt a city which 
he named after his son Enoch. Cain is regarded 
by many modern scholars as the eponym of the 
Kenites, whose life in the eastern Negeb (q.v.) 
between the Jeralimeelite cities and the Dead 
Sea and the Arabah (q.v.) seemed to the settled 
Judsaans as the punishment for a crime against 
a brother tribe. (See Abel.) They were sup- 
posed to have been once cultivators of the soil, 
but their vegetable offerings, natural to their 
mode of life, not being so ^easing to the Deity 
as the bloody sacrifices offered by the tribe lead- 
ing, an ideal pastoral life, they were regarded 
as having been driven into the wild and sterile 
region they inhabited. In the desert, away from 
the settled land where the shrines furnish asy- 
lums for the manslayer, only the blood feud 
prevents the wanderer from falling a victim to 
the first man who moets him. The Kenites seem 
to have exacted seven lives for one lost of their 
own tribe. As for the sign by which they are 
protected, it is generally supposed to be a tribal 
mark. Stade thinks of an incision on the fore- 
head; others have suggested circumcision. Cheyne 
regards Cain, the city builder, as a different 
figure from the Kenite eponym. The reference 
to the building- of a city has the appearance 


of being an addition to the text; but the as- 
sumption of two Cains seems unnecessary, as 
there were cities in the Kenite Negeb (1 Sam. 
XXX. 29) whose origin had to be accouni^d for. 
This interpretation is regarded as obviating the 
difficulties felt by Philo, and many readers since, 
as to where Cain got his wife, how the first 
murderer could be so lightly punished, why the 
execution of the fratricide should be avenged 
sevenfold, and for whom the only surviving son 
of the first man could be building a city. Con- 
sult Stade, “Das Kaiuszeichen” in Zeitschrift fur 
alttestanientliche Wissenschaft, vol. xiv, pp. 
250 ff. (1884) ; Driver, BooJo of Genesis (1904) ; 
Gordon, Early Traditions of Genesis ( 1907 ) ; 
Cheyne, “Cain” in Encyclopaedia Biblica; Schmidt, 
Messages of the Poets, pp. 290 ff. (1911) ; Gun- 
kel. Genesis (3d ed., 1913). 

CAIN, kuN, Auguste Nicolas (1822-94). 
A French animal sculptor. He was born in 
Paris, studied under Guionnet and Rude, and 
became well known for his depictions of animal 
life, in particular of large birds and beasts of 
prey. Among these may b^e cited, “Eagle Defend- 
ing its Quarry” (1862) ; “Lion and Ostrich” 
(1874; Luxembourg Gardens) ; “Combat be- 
tween Two Tigers” (1878) ; “The Ox” (Troca- 
dero) ; “Tiger and Crocodile” (Tuileries Gar- 
dens) ; “Rhinoceros Attacked by Tigers.” His 
most ambitious work was the monument of 
Duke Charles of Brunswick for Geneva — an 
equestrian statue, two lions and a griffin in red 
marble. He bequeathed to the city of Paris a 
bronze group, “Eagle and Vulture Fighting over 
the Carcass of a Dead Bear,” erected in the 
Square of Montliolon. 

CAIN: A MYSTERY. A tragedy by Lord 
Byron, begun at Ravenna, July 10, 1821, com- 
pleted September 9, and published in December 
of the same year. It deals with the biblical tale 
of the fraternal jealousy, the temptation by 
Lucifer, and the final murder and expulsion 
from Eden. It is remarkable as an extremely 
ingenious appeal for sympathy with the title 
character. 

CAINE [Thomas Henby] Hall (1863- 
). An English novelist and draxnatist. He 
was bom at Runcorn, Cheshire, of Manx descent, 
and now makes his home on the Isle of Man. 
Most of his books deal with Manx characters 
and subjects. He was an architect in early life, 
but became a journalist. During the last year 
of Rossetti’s life Mr, Caine lived with him, and 
in the same year (1882) published Reoolleotions 
of Rossetti. He visited Canada and the United 
States in 1896-96 to promote the international 
copyright movement. Among his other publica- 
tions are: The Shadow of a Crime (1885); The 
Deemster (1887); The Bondmem (1890); The 
Scapegoat (1891); The Mameman (1894); The 
Christian (1897); The Eternal City (1901); 
The Prodigal Son (1904); Fete (1908); The 
White Prophet ( 1909 ) . A rather free discus- 
sion of religion in The Eternal City caused its 
rejection by Pearson^s as immoral^ after part 
of it had already appeared in that magazine in 
serial form. Both The Eternal City and The 
White Prophet were dramatized, but the latter, 
because it places the British army in an un- 
enviable light, came under the ban of the Eng- 
lish censor. Both plays were immensely suo- 
cessful. In 1913 Caine published the novel, 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me. 

QA IRA, sh e'r&' (Fr., it will go, equivalent 
to our *it’B all right’). A French Revolutionary 
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song, the words by Ladre, a street singer, and 
the melody originally a popular carillon by 
B4court, and a favorite air of Marie Antoinette. 
The song is said to have been first sung when the 
mob marched to Versailles, Oct. 5, 1789. At 
the beginning of the Revolution, when all France 
was wild over Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
the song ran, 

**Ah, 9a ira, 9a ira, 9a iia. 

Celm qui fl’61dve, on Tabaissera, 

Celui qui 8’abaisse» on reii^vera**; 

but later, when the fierce passions began to stir, 
came the refrain, Les a/ristocrates a la lanterne. 
The song was banned by the Directoire in 
1797. 

CAIBD, kard, Edwabd (1836-1908). An 
English educator and philosophical writer. He 
was born in Scotland and was educated at Glas- 
gow and Oxford universities. He was professor 
of moral philosophy at Glasgow University for 
38 years and, succeeding Dr. Benjamin Jowett, 
was master of Balliol Collie, Oxford, from 1893 
to 1906. His published works include: The 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889) ; 
Essays on Literature and Philosophy (1892); 
The Evolution of Religion (1893) ; Lay Sermons 
and Addresses (1907) ; Essays on Literature 
( 1909) , Consult W. 0. Lewis, The Fundamental 
Principles Involved in Dr, Edward Ca/i/rd^s 
Philosophy of Religion (1909). 

CAIBD, John (1820-98). A minister of 
the Established church of Scotland and one of 
the most eloquent preachers in Great Britain. 
He was born at Greenock, on the Clyde, Dec. 15, 
1820. He studied at the University of Glasgow, 
and in 1845 was ordained to the pastorate of the 
church of Newton-on-Ayr, whence in 1847 he was 
transferred to Lady Tester’s, Edinburgh. Here 
his popularity was extreM)rdinary, but the de- 
mands made on his physical energies were so 
great that he found it necessary to retire to tim 
country, and accepted, in 1849, the country 
charge of Errol in Peiihshire. A sermon which 
he preached before the Queen in 1855, in the 
church of Crathie, and which was published, by 
royal command, imder the title of Religion' in 
Common Life, was universally admired through- 
out Great Britain, translated into German, and 
publii^d on the Continent under the auspices of 
Chevalier Bunsen, who wrote a preface to it, and 
suddenly carried the fame of the author inte all 
parte of the Protestant world. In 1857 Dr. 
Caird accepted a call to Park Church, Glasgow. 
In 1862 he was appointed professor of divinity, 
and in 1873 principal of Glasgow University. 
In religion he was broad church, in philosophy 
idealistic. He published Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Religion (1880; 2d ed., 1900) ; 8pir 
noza (1880); posthumously appeared, edited by 
his brother, E. Caird, Unwersiiy Sermons ( 1898) ; 
University Addresses (1898) ; The Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity (with Memoir, 2 vols., 
1899). He died at Greenodc, July 30, 1898,. 

CAJBN, kfim (Gad. cam, heap of stones). 
In archsBqlogy, a name applied to a heap of 
stones erect^ over a grave or over a body not 
otherwise buried, or as a landmark. Among 
advanced peoples cairns are commonly used to 
marie stations of exploration or survey; among 
prithitive peoples a mystical meaning common^ 
attaches to such structures. See Aj^h.£ology. 

CAIBKES, kfimz, John Elliott (1823-75). 
An Irish economist. He was bom at Oasde 
Bellingham, county Louth, Dec. 26, 1823, and 


was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
studied law and was admitted to the Irish bar, 
but passed most of his time in writing for the 
press, chiefly upon economic questions affecting 
Ireland. In 1856 he was appointed professor of 
political economy in Dublin, and the next year 
his professorial lectures were published under the 
title Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy, ^ He next wrote for Fraser^s Maga- 
zine a series of essays on the gold question, in- 
duced by the sudden increase of supply from 
California and Australia. In 1859 he was ap- 
pointed professor of political economy and juris- 
prudence in Queen’s College, Galway. In 1862 
he published his works on The Slave Power, in 
which he warmly advocated the course of the 
Northern States, from the standpoint of the 
economist fully aware of the superiority of free 
to slave labor. His conclusions were to a large 
extent verified by the results of the war. In 
1866 he was appointed professor of political econ- 
omy in University College, London. From 1860 
till his death, which occurred on July 8, 1875, 
he suffered greatly in health, and this of neces- 
sity restricted his powers of production; never- 
theless, this was the period in which he wrote 
his chief work. Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy, Newly Expounded (1874). 
Though in the main an adherent of the school 
of J. S. Mill, Cairnes exhibited at all times an 
original genius and a capacity for rigid logical 
deduction which enabled him to restate many of 
the principles of Mill in a more tenable form. 
In respect to method, Cairnes treated political 
economy as almost a pure science, with little 
concern for the practical application of its 
principles. He wrote in defense of the Wages 
Fund theory, after Mill had abandoned it. 
Among his other contributions to the science 
of economics may be mentioned bis keen analysis 
of the subject of cost in production, and of value 
as affected by the limits of free competition. 

CAIBNGOBM, A brown or yel- 

low variety of quartz found in the district of 
Cairngorm, southwest of Banff, Scotland, whmice 
its name. The color was formerly considered due 
to the presence of a small quantity of iron or 
manganese oxide, but it is now believed to be 
caused by some nitrogenous organic compound. 
Besides Scotland, cairngorm is found in Brazil, 
Siberia, Spain, and in the United States, near 
Pike’s Pe^, Colo,, and in Burke and Alexander 
coimties, N. 0. The yellow variety is sometimes 
called ‘‘false topaz” and “Scotch t(maz,” or 
“Spanish topaz,” through its lacking the hard- 
ness and brilliancy of the true topaz. In Scot- 
land the cairngorm is cut and ns^ for making 
brooches, bracelets, pins, and it is a favorite 
ornament for the haft of the Highland dirk. 

CAIBNS, karnz, Hugh MapCalmo^stt, Eabl 
(1819-85) . An Irish statesman, bom at Cuttra, 
county Down, educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and called to the bar in 1844. He became 
a member of the House of Commons for Belfast 
in 1862, Solicitor-General under Lord Derby in 
1858, Attorney-Ghneral in 1866, and Lord Justice 
of the Court of Appeals in the same year. In 
1868 he was Lord High Chancellor in the Dis- 
ra^i ministry. Upon the return of the Con- 
servative party to power, in February, 1874, 
he was reinstated and continued to exercise his 
official functions imtil April, 1880. In 1878 he 
received the title of Viscount Garmoyle, in the 
county of Antrim, and Earl Cairns. He was 
one of the finest parliamentary orators of recent 
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times, and several of his speeches are justly re- 
garded as masterpieces. 

CAUtiN'S, John (1818-92). A Scottish di- 
vine. He was bom at Ayton Hill, Berwickshire, 
and studied at the universities of Edinburgh 
(1834r-36 and 1837-41) and Berlin (1843-44). 
He entered the Presb 3 i;erian Secession Hall in 
1840 and was ordained to preach in 1845. He 
was minister of the United Presbyterian Church, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, from 1845 to 1876, when he 
removed to Edinburgh, where in 1879 he was 
appointed principal of the United Presbyterian 
Theological College, Among his published writ- 
ings are the following: Life of John Brown, DJ>. 
(1860) 5 Romanist and Rationalism (1863); 
OMines of Apologetical Theology (1867); The 
Doctrine of the Presbyterian Church (1876); 
Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century ( 1881 ) ; 
the articles “Schottland” and ‘‘Kirchliche 
Statistik” in the second edition of Herzogs 
Realenoyklopddie j and the article “Infidelity” in 
the Bchajf -Herzog Encyclopcedia. 

CAIBp, ki'rfi (from Ar. Misr el-Kdhira, the 
victorious capital). The capital of Egypt and 
the largest city of Africa. It is situated near 
the right bank of the Nile, at an altitdde of 62 
feet above sea level and about 12 miles above its 
bifurcation into th6 Rosetta and Damietta arms, 
ISO miles , southeast of Alexandria, and. 80 miles 
west of Suez (Map: Egypt,- 0 1). It covers an 
area- of 11 square miles, divided 'into. Separate 
quarters named after the nationality of me in- 
habitants^ -and is surrounded by a low waU. 
Notwithstanding modern improvements the Ara- 
bian quarters retain their Oriental character, 
the streets in- that part of Cairo being narrow, 
onooked, and but few of them paved.- The 
houses are mostly of stone, several stories high, 
and with window lattices of wrought iron. The 
niodem portion of Cairo, called Ismailieh, is 
extending u westward and southward: It is 
lighted by gas, has electric tramways, and is 
well 'laid out with broad avenues/- fine. flSqpuAres, 
and a beautiful park on the Place Ezhekieh^ 
occupying an area > of over 20 acres and contain- 
ing a number of gardens and amusement places. 
The Place Bzbekieh is the centre of modem 
Cairo and around it are situated the principal 
theatres, hotels^ and consulates. The 
inodecli section dates from the period of Ei^enoh 
QCciJimtiQn,^ 4798^801* » . ' ' 

The- chief interest of Cairo lies in its numer- 
ous mosques, of which some are regarded as the 
best specimens --ol Arabic arcMteoture. The 
Gbrnii-iW^Tulun, erected, about 87,9^; is the finest. 
Its site is said to have been chosen on the spot 
where- God jwas supposed to have- conversed- ^ith 
i^ses. It is square and surmounted by four 
minapjsts and a* dome, and has a court with a 
fountain in the centre. Its ornamentation shows 
traces of Byzantine influence. The Garni Amra 
is the oldest in Egypt, but only a small portion 
of it is 1^. It was built in- 643,. but the presr 
ent structurer4^^ 82^* : Garni Sultan 

Hassan was begun in, ;1366 a,nd in point : of , spleur 
dor stands ; f(nemf 9 e^ among the mosques of 
Cairo. JCt is crucifprm in the interior and con- 
tains a -large . number , of pillars and beautiful * 
hanging . lamps. Its inner court has two foun- 
tains of singular beauty, and its dome is flanked 
by two minarets, the southern of which is said 
to be the highest in Egypt. Among other 
mosques may be . mentioned that of Mehemet Ali, 
a structure' of considerable architectural merit, 
recently built after Turkish models, with high 


minarets of alabaster. The naosque of Kait 
Bey, built about, 1475, is considered one of the 
finest architectural monuments in Egypt. Cairo 
has a number of tombs of caliphs and Mamelukes, 
some of which are of great size and finely built. 
The obelisks, once so numerous, have disap- 
peared and now adorn various European and 
American cities. Among the palaces of Cairo 
is the viceregal residence situated within the 
citadel; the b^eautiful palace of Gesireh in the 
nortWestern part of the city, now converted 
into a hotel; and the palace of Addin in the 
centre of the city, frequently occupied by the 
Khedive. The bazars of Ciairo are extensive and 
Tvell stocked, although inferior to those of Con- 
stantinople or Smyrna. The chief business 
street, Muski, has greatly decreased in im- 
portance. The citadel of Cairo is situated south- 
east of the city and affords a fine view; its 
strategical importance is greatly detracted from 
by the fact that it is dominated by the Jebel 
Mokattam. 

As an educational centre, (^airo ranks high; 
its schools are attended by ' studefits^ from , all 
parts of the Islamic world. Among its educa- 
tional institutions the El-Azhar, or ‘the Re- 
spiendenV stands foremost, both in size and im- 
portance. It is situated in an old mosque and , is 
surrounded by numerous smaller btiildings, used 
for the accommodation of the 8000 sfwdents, of 
whom about 2000 live in the cdllege^ Its his- 
tory can be traced as far back as 970, and it is 
considered the oldest university in the world. 
It has faculties of theology and jurisprudence 
and is maintained chiefly by endowments, no 
tuition fee being charged. Tlxe 200 m^befs of 
the teaching faculties receive no cbmp'ensation 
and are compelled to earn their living 1:^ private 
tuition or clerical labor. 

The other educational institutions include 
schools of art and medicine, a veterinary and a 
polytechnical school, besides numerous mission-^ 
ary and Arab schools. The viceregal library 
contains about 60,000 tolumes, including a ntte- 
ber of very rare copies of the Koraii. 

Cairo is the residence of the Khedive and is 
the seat of the administration of Egypt. It -had 
also an ifiternational court and consular repre- 
sentatives from all important countries. The 
Manufactures of Cairo include metal articles, 
textiles, essences of flowers, etc. The city is sC 
large centre of cottbn industry, the products of 
which are sold in the Sudan and inner Africa. 
There is railway communication with Alexan- 
dria, Damietta, Suez, El-Mcrg, Heluan, and Up- 
ptr Egypt. The population of Cairo and its 
suburbs was 654,476 in 1907, consisting chiefly 
of ^ Eellahih/ Turks, Copts, and Arabs, together 
with Nubians, Berbers, Abyssinians, Je\^s, and 
over 63,000 foreigners. 

Old Cairo, or Fostat, was founded in 640' by 
Amru, the conqueror of Egypt, on the site of 
his camp and near the old town of Babylon. It 
was the capital of the country till ‘973, when 
G^uhar, the general of the Eatimite Caliph A1 
Moez, founded to the north of Eostat the new 
town of A1 Kahirah, the Victorious Cityj Sa- 
ladin enlarged the boundaries of the town and 
surrounded it with walls. Threrughout the 
Middle Ages Cairo was one of the chief centres 
of , Mohammedan culture, and the emporium' *for 
the trade between Europe and the East. From 
1798 to 1801 it was held by the Fremflij it 
passed from them to -the Turks, and through the 
Turks to Mehemet AU, the founder of the pre6» 
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ent ruling dynasty. Though much of its former 
greatness has departed, Cairo is still one of the 
great capitals of Islam, and the life •within 
its walls presents a picturesque blending of the 
buoyant European civilization, as represented 
by the English and French residents, with the 
dreamy mysticism of the Oriental world. Con- 
sult: Reynolds-Ball, The (Jity of the Oaliphe 
(Boston, 1897) ; Peniield, Present-Day Egypt 
(New York, 1899); Nemeid, Cairo and Egypt 
(London, 1399-1900); Sla4en, Oriental Cairo 
(ib., 1911); Reynolds-Ball, Cairo of To-day 
(ib., 1912). 

CA IB O, ka'rfi. A city, port of entry, and 
the county seat of Alexander Co., 111., at the 
junction of the, Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 125 
iniles. (direct) southeast of St, Louis, on the 
Illinois Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis, the Mobile , and Ohio, the St. 
Louis, Iron .Mountain, and Southern, and the St. 
Louis Southwestern railroads (Map: Illinois, 
C d ) , The Ohio River is crossed here by a rail- 
rpad bridge. 2 npiiles long, and 58 feet above high 
water, which cost $2,500,000. Cairo contains a 
public library, Federal building, St. Mary’s In- 
firmary, Bondurant Hospital, a government cus- 
tomhouse, and a United States marine hospital. 
It has considerable manufactures, chiefly prod- 
ucts of lumber, pearl buttons, and harness, and 
has an extensive river trade, being an important 
market for lumber and the agricultural products 
of the Mississippi valley. There are also several 
flour and feed mills, grain elevators, and planing 
mills. Settled about 1887, Cairo was incorpo- 
rated some 30 years later. It was expected to 
bbcome a great commercial i centre, and is the 
place, described by Dickens in Martirk, Chuademt 
as ‘‘Eden” ; .butj until it was , protected ,by levees, 
begun ; in 1857 and constantly improved, it sufr 
iered from irequent ' the moet. diip- 

astroue of which occurred, t in . 1858. In , 1913 
^6^,000 waa. appropriated , by ithe*’ State for the 
buildings and repair of levees within the cprpor 
rate limits of the ci^. During . the Civil . Wan 
large quantities of military supplies were stored 
here by the JB^ederal government, Cairo adopted 
•tte/vcOlhmission form of government in 1913. 
Land area» .1913, 1440 acres. Pop., 1900, 12,566$ 
I910,vl4,546. ; . ‘ , ;i 

r OAXB^LI; (1825-39). 

Ah Ttedian statesmaku at Gropello, near 

Pavia.^ He was educated » at .the University of 
Bdvia, wMehihe left in I848>t0 volunteer in the 
war . agaihst ^ Austria^ . andi from 1851 to 1859 
lived in . eisdle in Piedmont; when he again took 
up arms for Italian liberty, serving at the siege 
of Palermo, in> the Ttentino^ and at Montero- 
tondo and Mutino. Though he favored a repub- 
lic, he was induced to accept the constitutional 
monarchy. After the accession of Humbert I 
Oairoli became Presidmit (^v.the . ChaJhbeT,\^ 
was appointed Premier in March, 1878> ,On 
November 17, as the King was driving into Na- 
ples, a cerWn Giovanni Passanante « attempted 
to assassinate him with a poniard, but was pre- 
vented by Oairoli, who was in the carriage, and 
who received a severe wound, while King Hum- 
bert escaped with a mere scratch. Tn December, 
1878, the Oairoli ministry resigned. The De- 
pretis ministry, which succeeded, was in turn 
defeated in 1879, and the Left again came into 
power under Oairoli, who was, however, forced 
to reoonstrtint his cabinet the same year and 
to bring in Depretis as Minister of the Interior, 
Finally; owing to the unpopularity of the polif^ 


pursued in regard to the French expedition to 
Tunis, the ministry resigned in 1881. Though 
retired from active political life, he received 
the knighthood of the Annujaziata, two years 
before his death., From that time until his death 
Signor Cairoli was conspicuous as a leader of 
the so-called “historic” Left. Consult Lowell, 
Governments and Parties in Continental Europe 
(Boston, 1897) ; Underwood, United Italy (Lon- 
don, 1912). 

CAISSON; kfis'sOn (Fr, augment of caisse, 
chest, Eng. case) . A wheeled vehicle or ammuni- 
tion carriage of which each field gun has from 
one to three or sometimes more attached thereto. 
Modern rapid-fire field guns require an enor- 
mons amount of ammunition as compared to the 
weapons of the last century, which accounts for 
the greater number of caissons now required. In 
the United States service, which may be taken 
as an illustration, the field battery of four guns 
has 12 caissons. The word caisson is used in 
two senses : ( 1 ) to designate the caisson body, 
a two-wheeled vehicle carrying one ammunition 
chest with a cap^ity of 70 rounds; (2) to desig- 
nate the four-wheeled vehicle made up of, the 
caisson body and the limber to which the six 
horses are attached. In the limber cheat 36 
rounds are carried, making a total of 106 rounds 
per caisson. Each caisson body is a two-wheeled 
vehicle having a limber interchangeable with, 
that of the gun, and is arranged to be coupl^ 
up in trains when using traction engines or 
when moving ^pty to the rear. The tops of the 
caisson and limber chests are provided with hand 
rails, grip, and cushion straps , so as to be 
used as seats by the cannoneers. On jthe under 
side of the chest are carriers for three oil 
cans. The weight, behind the tee^u caisson 
fully loaded and limbered up is 4560 popn^* 
See Ajbtilleby; Field Anr^toT; LiaydsEB. . , 

CAISSON., In engineerii^, a large water- 
tight box of timber, metal, or reinforced concrete 
with sides nearly or quite vertical, in which work 
may be done below water level, as in construct- 
ing the foundations of bridge piers, or the long 
columns , in modern tall office buildings. The 
term may be applied also to a water-tight box 
employed •fco raise simken vessels,, to designate 
a boat gate for' a dry dock, or a floating dry 
dock itself. Caissons may be divided into open 
caissons and pneumatic caissons. An open cais- 
son is simply a water-tight box open at the top, 
in which the, masonry foundation for a bridge 
pier or breakwater is to be built. It is con- 
structed with sides up to. 20 or more feet 
high. It is built either ashore and launched 
or afloat, and then towed to the site of the 
permanent work. After it is anchored in posi- 
tion the building of the masonry pier inside 
the caisson proceeds, and the caisson sinks, until 
the top is nearly level with the surface of the 
water, when another section is added and the 
coxistyuction proceeds. Finally, it will rest 
either on the river bed or upon, properly placed 
piles. After , the masonry is brought to the de- 
sired height, the timbers constituting the caisson 
are removed. Reinforced-concrete caissons are 
used extensively in breakwater^ (q.v.) con- 
struction as a substitute for timber. .By filling 
with concrete and b'uilding a rei:5iforce4 cap of 
tins material a practically monolithic structure 
of great strengtii is obtained which has been 
found useful in building breakwaters, quay 
walla, and piers. 

The pneumatic caisson, as distinguished from 
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the open caisson, has no bottom, the edges of 
the sides resting directly on the surface. The 
upward extension of the structure is an open 
caisson within which the masonry is built 
on top, so that the weight causes the shoe, i.e., 
the lower edge of the vertical sides, to sink 
into the natural soil. In the working chamber, 
the floor of which is the bottom of ttie excava- 
tion, the roof the top of the caisson, and the 
walls the sides of the caisson, the material is 
excavated. From * the working chamber, ex- 
tending upward through the caisson and the 
masonry pier, is an air shaft, which affords the 
means of exit or entrance, while between the 
two is the air lock whose function is to retain 
the air pressure in the working chamber. Con- 
sult; Patton, A Practical Treatise on Founda- 
tions (New York, 1893); Fowler, Ordinary 
Foundations (New York, 1904, 1905) ; and for 
briefer treatment, Merriman, Americcm Civil 
Engineers* Pocket* Book (2d ed., New York, 
1912) , See Fouistdation. See Dock for descrip- 
tion of caissons used with dry docks. 

CAISSON DISEASE, Diver’s Palsy, ''The 
Bends.” A nervous disorder, the chief symptom 
of which is temporary paralysis, which attacks 
workers under high atmospheric pressure, on 
their return to. the surface. The disease was 
first observed by Trizius in 1839, in men work- 
ing in compressed-air in cylinders; and by Pol 
and Watelle in 1846 in miners. The most fre- 
quent form of paralysis is paraplegia, but hemi- 
plegia sometimes occurs. The symptoms vary 
w’idely in severity, depending on the length of 
time spent under hi A pressure, the rapidity 
of decompression and on the physical condi- 
tion of the ‘worker. Only physically sound men, 
free from diseases of the blood vessels, heart, 
lungs, and kidneys, should be selected for work 
in caissons. The disease is not often fatal, but 
paralysis may last for days or months, or re- 
main permanent. 

Authorities are not agreed as to the ultimate 
causes of the phenomena which attend an at- 
tack of the “bends.” Among many theories, two 
find wide acceptance at present. According to 
one, the so-called gaseous theory, the blood be- 
comes overcharged with oxygen and carbonie- 
acid gas, whi5i circulate therein As small 
bubbles, and * which, endeavoring to escape 
through the lungs as pressure is relieved, either 
form emboli or penetrate into the surrounding 
tissues. The special effect of this pressure on 
the brain and spinal cord is dde partly to their 
situation in closed bony cavities, and probably 
also to the delicacy cf the nerve cells. When de- 
compression takes place slowly, the gases have 
time to escape through the lungs, and evil 
effects are avoided. It has been shown experi- 
mentally by Seyler in 1856 and Paul Bert in 
1872 that gas bubbles are produced in the blood 
[>t animals subjected to rapid changes in at- 
mospheric pressure. According to the second 
theory, high pressure drives the blood from the 
mrface to the deep organs, and e^cially to the 
serebrospinal nervous system. Congestion en- 
lues, followed by stagnation of the circulation. 
Che blood vessels of the nervous system have 
ittle sxipport, and do not readily recovet their 
alibre and tope, so that stasis in the brain and 
ord lasts for a considerable time. Autopsy 
n recent fatal cases shows invariably conges- 
ion of the cord and brain; in later cases chronic 
ofttming of nerve tissues, such as occurs in 
ayelitis. 


In the treatment of caisson disease, morphia, 
heat, stimulants, strychnine, and ergot are rec- 
ommended. Returning to compressed, air for a 
time, and then emerging very slowly, is the com- 
mon treatment. Prevention consists in increas- 
ing the time spent in “locking out” to one 
minute for every three pounds of pressure, thus 
avoiding a sudden transition from compressed 
air to the ordinary atmosphere pressure. Con- 
sult: Pol and Watelle, “M4moire sur les effets 
de la compression de Fair,” in Annales d^hy- 
gi^ne puhlique et de medicine ligale (Paris, 
1884) ; A. Gordon in Osier’s Modern Medicine, 
vol. i (New York, 1907) ; Hill, Caisson Sickness, 
and the Physiology of Work in Compressed Air 
(London, 1912). See Foundation. 

CAITHNESS, kath'^nSs. The northernmost 
county of Scotland. Its area is nearly 697 
square miles (Map: Scotland, E 1). The general 
aspect of Caithness is level and bare, it being 
in great part moorland and destitute of trees, 
while the seaeoast is bold and rocky, with many 
bays, inlets, promontories, and caves. The 
chief crops are oats, barley, turnips, and pota- 
toes. The occupants of the small farms divide 
their time between farming and herring, ling, 
cod, salmon, and lobster fishing. Wick, the 
county town, is the chief seat of the British 
herring fishery. Pop., 1801, 22,600; 1851, 

38,700; 1891, 37,177; 1901, 33,860; 1911, 32,010. 
Consult Horne, The County of Caithness (Lon- 
don, 1007). 

CAINS, ksz, John (1510-73), An English 
physician, the second founder of Gonville and 
Oaius College, Cambridge. His real name was 
Kay, or Kaye, which he Latinized into Caius. He 
was born in Norwich, was educated at Gonville 
Hall, Cambridge, and, in medicine, at the Uni- 
versity of Padua and elsewhere on the Continent, 
spending much time in search of accurate texts 
of Galen and Hippocrates. On his return he 
practiced at Cambridge, Shrewsbury, and Nor- 
w'ich. In 1547 he was elected a fellow of the 
College of Pliysicians, of which he was after- 
ward nine times elected president. He also be- 
came physician to Edward VI, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. He acquired much wealth from 
the practice of his profession and employed it in 
the encouragement of science and learning. In 
1557 he refounded Gonville Hall, thereafter 
known as Gonville and Caius College. In 1559 
he was chosen master, and, although a Roman 
Catholic, retained office under Elizabeth, His 
books number 27 titles, including critical, anti- 
quarian, and scientific works, the most famous 
of which is A Boke of Counaeill Against the 
Sweat and Sweatyng Sickness (1552). Consult 
Works of John Caius, with a memoir of his life 
by J. Venn, edited by E. S. Roberts (New York^ 
1912). 

CAIUS COIiLBGE. See (3onviixe and Caius 

OOXXBGE. 

CAOXrs GBAC'GHUS. A tragedy by J. 
Sheridan Knowles, published in 1816 and pro- 
duced at the Belfast Theatre, on February 13 of 
that year. Macready brought out a remodeled 
version on Nov. 18, 1823, at Covent Garden. 

CAIVANO, kt-va'n6. A city in the Province 
of Naples, south Italy, 5 miles north of Naples, 
with which it is connected by* a street railway 
(^p: Italy, J 7). The chief trade is in the 
ffrain, hemp, fruit, wine, and olives that grow in 
the vicinity, and there are manufactories of lime, 
glass, and casks. It was a place of considerable 
strength in the Middle Ages and still retains re- 
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mains of walls and towers. Pop. (commiine), 
1881, 12,000; 1901, 12,264; 1910, 12,986. 

CAIX, k&-eks', Napoleon (1846-1882). An 
Italian philologist. He was born at Bozzolo, 
near Mantua, and was educated in Cremona 
and Pisa. In 1869 he became professor of an- 
cient languages at the Lyceum of Parma, and in 
1873 professor of Romanic languages and com- 
parative philology at the Institute of Higher 
Studies, Florence. The following are some of 
his numerous publications: Baggio siilla storia 
della lingua e dei dialetti d^Italia (1872) ; Bulla 
lingua del contrast 0 (1876); BUidi di etimo* 
logia italiana e romamsa (Florence, 1878), 
which, according to D’ Ovidio, is a necessary 
complement to the lexicon of Diez; Le origini 
della lingua poetica italiana ( 1880 ) , which work 
is generally considered his best. For his biog- 
raphy and bibliography, consult the memorial 
volume compiled in his honor in 1886, entitled 
In memoria di "Napoleone Caix e Ugo Angelo 
Canello, miscellanea di filologia e linguistica 
(Florence, 1886). 

CAJATVrABCA, ka'Hfi.-mar'ka. An interior 
department of Peru, in the northwestern part of 
the repub lie (Map: Peru, B 5). It has an area 
of 12,542 square miles, comprising a highly 
mountainous district which belongs to the basin 
of the river Marafion. Pop., 1906 (est.), 333,- 
310. The department is noted rather for 
mineral wealth — ^principally gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and coal — ^than for animal or vegetable 
life, although there is considerable cattle raising. 
Cajamarca formed part of the Department of 
Libertad until 1864, when, as a result of the 
Revolution, it declared itself independent 
thereof. In -ISSS the National Assembly ap- 
proved the action, and a law of September, 1862, 
gave it legal existence. 

CAXAMABOA, or CAXAMABCA, 
mar'kd (Quichua oeassac, casac, frost, ice + 
ma/rca, place, town, referring to its severe cli- 
mate). A city of Peru, capital of the depart- 
ment of the same name, situated on the east 
slope of the Andes, at an elevation of about 
9400 feet above sea level; 84 miles from the 
Pacific coast and 350 miles north by west of 
Lima (Map: Peru, B 6). It enjoys a moderate 
temperature, is laid out with broad streets 
crossing at right angles, and contains several 
plazas. There are two fine churches, secondary 
colleges for both sexes, a prison of modern con- 
struction, and the ruins of the palace of Asto- 
pilco, where Atahualpa, the last of the Incas, 
was killed in 1533 by Pizarro. Cajamarca is 
one of the oldest cities of Peru, and figured 
prominently at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
Three miles to the east are the hot sulphur 
springs of Pultamarca, known as the Incas’ 
baths. The most important manufactures are 
steel articles, cotton and woolen goods, and 
straw hats. Pop., about 9000. 

CAJ'EPXTT (Malay Myd, tree + putih, 
white), Melaleuca leucadendron, A tree of the 
family Myrtacese, from the leaves of which the 
pungent, aromsttic, volatile oil called oil of 
cajeput is obtained by distillation. The cajeput 
tree occurs from the Malay Peninsula to Aus- 
tralia, and is a tree 30 to 40 feet high and 2 
feet in diameter, with a crooked trunk, papery 
bark, white wood (whence the name ^"cajeput"), 
elliptical, lanceolate, alternate leaves, and ter- 
minal spikes of white flowers. Almost all of the 
100 species of Melaleuca are natives of Aus- 
tralia, some of them very beautiful shrubs and 


frequent ornaments of British hothouses. Much 
of the oil of cajeput of commerce is prepared 
from Melaleuca leucadendron, but volatile oils 
similar in many respects are distilled from 
the leaves of many other species. A hundred 
pounds of leaves yield slightly less than one 
pound of oil. It is maintained by some that 
the true oil of cajeput comes only from Mela- 
leuca ^ minor, but that species cannot be dis- 
tinguished from Melaleuca leuoadendron. The 
oil contains a number of complex constituents, 
as cajeputol, hydrocarbons, various ethers, etc. 
It is a stimulant, counterirritant, diaphoretic, 
and antiseptic. In India it is used extensively 
as an external application for rheumatism. Tie 
oil is rather heavy and usually is of a greenish 
tinge. The wood is hard, close-grained, and 
durable, especially when placed under ground. 
The bark is useful for packing, etc. In Aus- 
tralia these trees are known as tea trees. Mela- 
leuca aanllaris produces a thin, spongy bark, 
that can be used for blotting and filter paper. 

CAJOSTAN (Lat. Cajetarms) (1469-1534). 
An Italian ecclesiastic, whose real name was 
Giacomo de Vio ( in religion Tomaso ) , the name 
^‘Cajetan” being assumed by him from his birth- 
place Gaeta (Cajeta). At the age of 16 he 
entered the Dominican Order, studied for the 
next few years at Naples, Padua, and Ferrara 
(where he held his own in a public disputation 
with Pico della Mirandola), and in 1508 became 
general of his order. Leo X made him a Car- 
dinal in 1517, and in the following year sent 
him to Germany to urge the Emperor and the 
Scandinavian kings to form a league against 
the Turks. While on this errand he was com- 
missioned to examine Luther personally, and 
send him to Rome if need were. Luther ap- 
peared before him at Augsburg, but refused to 
retract his teaching on indulgences, and his 
breach with the Church was only widened by the 
discussion. In 1623 Cajetan was sent as legate 
to Hungary; but Clement YII, on his acces- 
sion, recalled him to Rome, in order to niake 
use of his theological knowledge and counsel. 
He was consulted on the divorce of Henry VIII 
and decided unhesitatingly against it. While 
holding firmly to the authoriiy of the Pope, he 
desired certain reforms in the Church. He made 
a translation of the Old Testament, with a com- 
mentary, and wrote a treatise on the authority 
of the Pope, which was answered by the faculty 
of the University of Paris. He also wrote com- 
mentaries upon parts of Aristotle’s writings and 
upon the Bumma of Aquinas. The latter is 
reprinted in the definitive edition of the great 
Aquinas issued under the patronage of Leo 
XIII (q.v.) (Rome, 1882). He died in Rome, 
Aug. 9, 1534, A collection of his works ap- 
peared at Lyons in 1639 (6 vols.) ; his life is 
prefixed. Consult, also, Schilbach, De Vita ac 
Beriptis de Vio Cajetani (Berlin, 1881). 

CAJIGAL DE LA VEGA, kil'HS-gai' da 1& 
va'ga, Francisco Antonio (1695-1777). A 
Spanish colonial Governor, bom in Hoz, Santan- 
der, Spain. He was Governor of Santiago, Cuba, 
from 1738 to 1747, and in 1742, during the war 
between Spain and England, repelled an attack 
of Admiral Vernon (q.v.). In 174?7 he was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Cuba, which posi- 
tion he held until 1760, establishing a navy yard 
and arsenal at Havana during his term of office. 
From 1760 to 1761 he was a Viceroy of Mexico 
ad interim, and afterward, until his death, 
lived in Spain. He became Councilor of the 
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War Department (1761) and on tlie outbreak 
of hostilities with England in 1762 went to the 
front and fought in Portugal under the orders 
of the Count of Aranda. After the war he 
returned to the Council of War, whose dean he 
became in 1768. 

CAJORI, Ica-yb're, Elo]bia.k {1859- ) . An 

American mathematician, born at St. Aignan, 
Switzerland. He came to the United States in 
1875 and was educated at the University of Wis- 
consin, at Johns Hopkins, and at Tulane. After 
serving as assistant professor and professor of 
mathematics at the last-named institution from 
1885 to 1888, he became identified with Colo- 
rado College, as professor of physics and of 
mathematics (1903), and dean of the School of 
Engineering. His publications include : The 
Teaching and Ei&tory of Mathematics in the 
United States ( 1890 ) ; A Bistory of Mathemat- 
ics (1805); A Eistory of Physios (1899); 
troduction to the Modern Theory of Equations 
(1904; 1912); A History of the Logarithmic 
Slide Rule (1909). 

CAKCHIQUEL, kak'ch^-kaP. An important 
tribe or nation, of Mayan stock, formerly hold- 
ing the central districts of southern Guatemala, 
where their descendants still reside. The name 
is that of a native tree, and their language is 
a dialect of the Quiche. At the time of their 
conquest hy Alvarado, about 1624, they had at- 
tained a high degree of culture, as is evidenced 
by, their architectural remains, their calendar 
and hieroglyphic systems, and their native liter- 
ary productions. They had an intense religious 
veneration for maize, and there is even reason 
to suppose that they were the first people to 
reclaim it from its original wild condition. The 
best compendium of their history and cultpe 
is Brinton’s Annals of the Cakchiquels (Phila- 
delphia, 1885). Consult also Stoll, Zur Hthno- 
graphie der Republih Guatemala (Zurich, 1884), 
and Thomas and Swanton, Indiam Languages of 
Meofico and Central America (Washington, 
X9U). . , 

i C/AEES, The Lawd of. A title applied to 
Scotland, on account of the baps, scones, and 
oatmeal cakes which, with porridge, form the 
principal food of the country people. The epi- 
thet was prevalent in the eighteenth country. 

OAKE TTRCHIH. Bee Sakd Dollab; Sea 
UKOHisr. 

CALABAR BEAH, OBDEAn Nur. The seed 
of Physostigma venenosum, a twining, half- 
shrubby plant, native of western Africa, of the 
natural order Leguminosee, nearly allied to the 
kidney bean, hut of a genus distinguished by 
the hood-shaped stigma and the deeply fur- 
rowed hilum of the seed. The bean itself is 
about the size of a large horse bean, with a 
firm> hard, brittle, shining integument, brownish 
red, palo chocolate, or ash gray in color; irregu- 
larly kidney-shaped, with two flat sides, and a 
furrow running’ longitudinally along its convex 
margin, ending in an aperture near one end of 
the seed. The kernel, consisting of two cotyle- 
dons, weighing about 46 grains is hard, white, 
and friable. It yields its virtues to alcohol and 
less perfectly to water. It is used in the form 
of an emulsion by the natives of Africa, as an 
ordeal when persons are suspected of witch- 
craft. It is believed that if the suspect vomits 
it he is innocent; if it is retained and death 
occurs, he is guilty. If the accused person is 
innocent, he will usually eat a large number 
Without hesitation, and so cause vomiting; if 


he hesitates and takes little, this does not oc- 
cur. The bean contains two alkaloids — ^physos- 
tigmine, or eserine, which represents the chief 
activity of the drug and calabarine. In physi- 
ological doses physostigmine stimulates the 
secretion of the saliva, sweat, and tears; it 
stimulates also the involuntary muscles of the 
intestines, stomach, and bronchial tubes and 
diminishes the reflex activity of the spinal 
cord, being thus antagonistic to strychnine. 
Applied locally to the eye, it contracts the 
pupil, acting here as an antagonist to atropine 
(q.v,). In poisonous doses the activity of the 
respiratory centre in the cord and medulla is 
depressed or abolished, and death takes place 
from asphyxia. Physostigmine has been used 
medicinally in chorea, tetanus, and strychnine 
poisoning. It is employed in the form of the 
salicylate, to counteract the dilatation of the 
pupil caused by atropine, to lessen intraocular 
tension in glaucoma, and to alternate with 
atropine in breaking up adhesions in iritis. 

CAI/ABAR RIVER. An estuary-like bay 
on the north side of the Bight of Biafra, which 
penetrates British Nigeria just west of the 
border line between it and Kamerun (Map: 
Congo Free State, A 2). It is about 10 miles 
wide and extends inland nearly 25 miles. Near 
the head of the bay the waters of three rivers — 
the Cross, the Calabar, and the Akpa — are re- 
ceived through a deltoid borderland. The chief 
towns bordering the delta and estuary are Old 
Calabar, Duketown, and Crecktown. The name 
'Wd Calabar,” employed in contradistinction to 
'^New Calabar,” a port and river 100 miles east, 
was ofiicially replaced in 1904 by ‘Ualabar,” 

CALABASH GOURD (Pr. calebasse, Sp. oal- 
ahaisa, a dry gcfiird; cf. Pers. Jeharhua, molon^ 
Little Buss, harhu^, pumpkin, watermelon), or 
Bottle Goiied {Lagenaria vulgaris)^ A climb- 
ing annual plant of the family Cucurbitacece, 
cultivated in tropical countries. The angular 
leaves and the thin stem of the plant fcol sticky 
to the touch and have a disagreeable odor. The 
odor of the white flowers rescmibloa that of 
musk. The hard rind of the bottle-shap<‘d fruity- 
called "calabash,” is much used in tropical coun- 
tries for holding liquids. The pulp of the com- 
mon bottle gourde is worthless and cannot bo 
used as an article of food. The calabash pipes 
imported from South Africa are made from the 
ne&s of these gourds. Other varieties of La- 
gena/ria, however, bear an edible fruit, which is 
somotimes sweetened with sugar and offered for 
sale. Por illustration, see Plate under Cuouk- 

BEBS. 

CALABASH TREE ( Oresoentia ctojete) i An 
ever^een tree found in the West Indies and in 
the tropical parts of America, belonging to the 
family Bignoniaceoj. In height and size it re- 
sembles an apple tree, and has broad lanceolate 
leaves, tapering to the base; large, whitish, 
fleshy flowers scattered over tlic tru:5c and older 
branches; and a gourdliko fruit, sometimes ^a 
foot in diameter. Tlie wood of the tree is tough 
and flexible and is well adapted for coai'h 
making. The most useful part is the hard shell 
of the fruit, after the outer skin is removed. 
Under the name of calabash, it is much used, in 
place of bottles, for holding liquids, and for 
goblets, cups, water cans, etc. These ^lells may 
even be used as kettles for boiling liquids. They 
are sometimes highly polished, carved with fig- 
ures, tinged with variousv colors, and converted 
into ornamental vessels. The rinds of gourdn 
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are sometimes similarly used and called cala- 
iDaslies. 

CALABAZABy kS.'la-bd."tliS.i/. Aa inland 
city of Cuba, in the Province of Santa Clara, 
about 20 miles north by east of Santa Clara. 
It lies in the valley of the Calabazar River, 
just where it is spanned by the mos‘t pretentious 
piece of railroad bridge construction in Cuba. 
Pop., 1899, 1575; municipal district, 13,419; 
1907, 1496; municipal district, 16,979. 

CALABOZO, ka'li-bO'sd (Sp., dungeon). A 
town in Venezuela, capital of the state of 
Miranda, about 120 miles south-southwest of 
CarfLcas (Map: Venezuela, D 2). It is situated 
on the Gufi.rico River, in the fertile grazing 
region of the great plains, and is an important 
commercial centre, with a trade in live stock, 
hides, cheese, timber, etc. Calabozo is the see 
of a bishop. The climate in this vicinity is 
excessively hot, and inundations are not infre- 
quent. Calabozo was a humble native village 
until the early years of the eighteenth century, 
having been made in 1730 a trading station of 
the Compafifa Guipuzcoana. Pop., about 6000. 

CATjAOBBIA {Gik., Ka\a^pla, Kalahria) . The 
southernmost peninsula of Italy, having the 
Ionian Sea and the Gulf of Taranto on the east, 
and the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west (Map: Italy, 
L 9). Its area is 5820 square miles. The sur- 
face is very mountainous, the peninsula being 
traversed through its entire length by the Ap- 
ennine Mountains. Owing to its elevated surface, 
Calabria has a moderate , and healthful climate. 
The flora is extremely rich and varie(L The 
mountain slopes are covered with extensive for- 
ests of pine, oak, beech, and numerous other trees, 
interspersed with vineyards and olive gardens. 
Grain, rice, southern fruit, hemp, and flax axe 
raised and exported in considerable quantities, 
and the raising of domestic animals is extensively 
engaged in by the inhabitants. Of mineral prod- 
ucts Calabria yields marble, alabaster, gypsum, 
salt, and some copper. The compartimento is 
purely agricultural, the manufacturing indus- 
tries being only slightly represented. There are 
very few large towns, and the railway lines run 
chiefly along the coast. For administrative pur- 
poses Calabria is divided into the provinces of 
Gateflizaro,. iCosen?®., Reggio di Calabria, 
with a population, of 1,370,2Q8 in 1901 and 
1,402,151 at the census of June 10, 1911. The 
Calabrians are mostly plain folk, quite super- 
stitious, and generally ignorant. 

In Roman times the name “Calabria” was given 
to the southeastern peninsula of Italy, nearly 
corresponding to the modem Province of Lecce, 
no portion of which is included in modern Cala- 
bria, which answers to the ancient Bruttium. 
The name “Calabria,” as applied to the district 
now known by that name, app^rs to have 
Originated with the Byzantines, in the eighth 
century, after the Byzantines had lost to the 
Lombards the “heel” of the Italian peninsula 
(they still retained control of the “toe”). Be- 
fore the unification of Italy Calabria constituted 
a province of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
On Sept. 8, 1906, an earthquake destroyed 
numerous villages and caused great loss of life. 
A still more disastrous earthquake was that of 
Dec. 28, 1908, by which Messina (q.v.) was 
destroyed. See Ricwiio di Calabbia. 

CALAa)HrH (Neo-Lat.; possibly from 
Scotch hale, haih cabbage— a variant of cole), 
A genua of plants belonging to the family 
Araoe». (aroicm). There are about a dozen 
VoL. IV.— 20 


species, and numerous varieties that are culti- 
vated in hothouses * for their large, beautifully 
variegated, arrow-shaped leaves. They are 
closely allied to the Colocasias, which, in addi- 
tion to being highly ornamental bedding plants, 
furnish the Taro (q.v.) of the Pacific islands. 
See Elephant’s Eab and Plate of Edelweiss. 

CALAGAIIE, ka-ia'ga-nfl. A Malayan peo- 
ple on Dnvao Bay, Mindanao. See Philippines. 

OA O' jA H . An Assyrian city mentioned in 
Gen. X. 12, and no doubt identical with Kalchu, 
which frequently occurs in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions as the name of an important city. Ac- 
cording to Asumazirpal III (885-860 B.C.), Calah 
was built by Shalmaneser I (c.l320 B.o.). It 
was rebuilt by Asumazirpal III in 880 B.o. He 
adorned it with a massive wall on tbe northern 
side, beautiful gardens along the banks of the 
Tigris, lofty temples, and huge palaces. In one 
of these palaces was found tibe 'T)lack obelisk,” 
recording the tribute paid by “Jehu, the son of 
Omri,” to Shalmaneser III (860-826). Build- 
ing operations were carried on in Oalah by 
Shalmaneser I, Asumazirpal III, Shalmaneser 
III, Tiglath-pileser IV (746-728), Sargon (722- 
705), Esarhaddon (681-668) , and Asur-ital-ilani- 
ukin (626-?). The largest zikkurat was 167 feet 
square and 140 feet high and had seven stages. 
During a number of reigns Calah was the resi- 
dence of the court, but in population it probably 
never equaled Nineveh, or even Assur. It was 
the city that Layard discovered at Nimrud, 20 
miles south of Kuyunjik, when he supposed 
that he had foimd Nineveh. Since very few tab- 
lets have been found at, Nimrud, it has been 
assumed that Sennacherib > (705-681) removed 
the! temple library to NineVeh. Consult: Layard, 
Nmeveh a/nd its Hermins (London, 1875); 
G. Smith, Asa/i^an Discoveries (London, 1S76) ; 
id;y (Mldecm Account of Genesis (London, 
1875); -Winokler^ Gesohicivte Bahyimiens ^nd 
Assyriens (Leipzig,, 1892) ; 'Rogers^ Hietery of 
Bdbyimia and Assyria (New York, 1901) 
pre<3iti Bwplorationa m Bible Lands during the 
Nineteenth Centmy (Philadelphia* ,1993) ; Hoio 
isiidLy Orimdriss dor GeograpMei Und^Ge^Mchte 
des alien 1904) ;• Zelmpfund* 

Babylonian in i sdnen wichiigsten \ Buim^nstdt* 
ten (Leipzig, 1913) ii : 

CALABrOBBA, ■ kflTftfor^rd, (ahoiehtly* Lat. 
Calagurris, later KalathJarral of the Saracens, 
from Ar. Kalat, castle, and harral, stone). A 
town of Spain, in the Province of Logroflo, Old 
Castile, 24 miles southeast of the city of Lo- 
grofio, situated on the small river Cidacos, 
about 2 miles from its confluence with, the Ebro 
(Map; Spain, E l). It is the seat of a bish- 
opric, and the cathedral is the principal build- 
ing. The town has a brisk trade in local agri- 
cultural products. Pop., 1900, 9475; 1910, 

9871. Calahorra occupies the site of the ancient 
Calagurris, and one may still see remains of an 
aqueduct and amphitheatre. Calahorra first be- 
came famous in 76 b.c., when the followers of 
Sertorius successfully defended it against Pom- 
pey. Four years later it gained a new celeb- 
rity for the obstinate but xmsuccessful resistance 
it offered to Afranius, Pompey’s legate, when the 
citizens slaughtered their wives and children for 
food rather than surrender. Calahorra was the 
birthplace of Quintilian, the rhetorician. 

CALAIS, k4'l&^ (ML. CalaUia, Calaiais), A 
seaport town and fortress of the first class in 
the Department of Pas-de-Calais, France, on the 
Strait of Dover, near its narrowest part, 20 miles 
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from Dover (Map: France, N., G 2). On the 
south and east, low, marshy grounds, which can 
be laid under water for the defense of the city, 
extend almost to the walls. The town, adjacent 
coimtry, and port are commanded by the citadel, 
which is situated at the west end of the town, 
while seven forts, by their cross fire, defend the 
weakest points. The harbor, which was for- 
merly shallow, has been greatly improved, has a 
lighthouse 190 feet high, and a port accessible 
to the largest vessels. As one of the chief ports 
of debarkation for travelers from England to 
France, it has frequent steam communication 
with Dover and London. The city is square in 
form; its streets are, for the most part, broad 
and well paved; and its ramparts form pleasant 
promenades. Among its objects of interest the 
most noticeable are the church of Notre Dame, 
the old Hotel de Ville, and the Hotel de Guise. 
It has become a manufacturing town of some 
importance. The chief manufactures are bobbi- 
net (tulle), machine-made lace, hosiery, etc. A 
number of mills produce silk, wool, cotton,^ and 
linen goods, and hats and gloves are extensively 
made. Calais has also distilleries, salt refin- 
eries, and shipyards. Calais sends ^ numerous 
boats to the herring and cod fisheries on the 
coasts of Scotland and Iceland. Its exports con- 
sist of eggs, corn, wine, brandy, etc., and it is 
the entrepot for the produce of the district. It 
also does a large business in petroleum. In 1873 
a school of artillery was established in Calais. 
It has an abundant water supply. Pop., 1896, 
56,94D; 1900, 66,627; 1911, 72,322. 

In the ninth century Calais was a small fish- 
ing village. In the following century it was 
much improved by Baldwin IV, Count of Flan- 
ders, and enlarged and strengthened by the 
Count of Boulogne. In 1347, after a long siege, 
it was captured by Edward III of England, 
whose hard terms, and the self-devotion shown 
by six of the citizens, who were saved by Queen 
Philippa, form one of the most interesting pas- 
sages of history. Under the English occupation 
Calais became a great trade centre, as location 
of the great wool "‘staple.’^ The English retained 
it until 1558, when it was captured by the Duke 
of Guise; since which time (with the exception 
of two years, 1596-98, when it was in the pos- 
session of the Spaniards) it has remained in 
French hands. Consult: Calton, AnnaU* and 
Legends of Calais (London, 1862) ; P. W. T., 
‘‘Modern Calais” in Nautical Magazine, voL 
Ixvii (London, 1898) ; Aron and others, Notice 
sur le Port de Calais (Paris, 1904). 

CALAIS, kiil'is. A city and port of entry in 
Washington Co., Me., 120 miles by rail east- 
northeast of Bangor, on the St. Croix River, at 
the head of tidewater, and opposite St. Stephen 
in New Brunswick (Map: Maine, E 3). The 
most northeasterly seaport in the United States, 
it is the terminus of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, has railroad communication by the Cana- 
dian Pacific through St. Stephen, with which it 
is connected by an international bridge, and 
has steamship connection with Boston. The 
city contains a public library, Calais Academy, 
Memorial Park and a cuj&tomhouse. The fiver 
furnishes abundant water power, to which is 
due the great lumber trade of the city. There 
are also foundries, machine shops, granite quar- 
ries, and manufactureiS of shoes, calcined plaster, 
etc. Pierre du Guast, Sieur de Monts, who in 
1605 founded at Port 'Royal the first French 
settlement in Canada, spent the winter of 1604- 


05 on Big Island, within the present city limits. 
Calais was settled in 1779, incorporated as a 
town in 1809, and chartered as a city in 1860. 
It was nearly destroyed by fire in August, 1870. 
The government is administered under a charter 
of 1883 (revised 1901), which provides for a 
mayor, elected annually, and a city council, 
which elects heads of all departments. Pop., 
1890, 7290; 1900, 7655;* 1910, 6116. Consult 
Knowlton, Annals of Calais (Calais, 1875). 

OAL'^AJS and ZETES, ze'tez. In Roman 
mythology, the two winged sons of Boreas. They 
took part in the Argonautic expedition, during 
which they rescued the blind King Phineus from 
the attacks of the Harpies. They were said to 
have been slain by Hercules on the island of 
Tenos, where their graves were shown. See Ab- 
GONAUTS; HaRPY. 

CAI/AMA3Sr^DEB WOOD. See Ebony. 

CAI/AMARY (Neo-Lat. calamarius, from 
Lat. calamus, reed, pen). An Anglicized form 
of a European name for certain squids, given in 
allusion to the feather-penlike internal shell, 
often called a calamary. Pen-and-ink fish is an- 
other and similar name. See Sqtjid. 

CALAMATTA, kilT&-mat't&, LuiGl (1802- 
69). An Italian line engraver. He was born in 
Oivita Vecchia and studied in Rome under Mar- 
clietti and Ricciani. In 1822 he removed to Paris, 
where, as a follower of Ingres, he became one 
of the foremost engravers. In 1837 ho was ap- 
pointed professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Brussels, and developed an important activity 
as a teacher, numbering among his pupils Gus- 
tave Biot, Leopold Flameng, and Charles Blanc. 
In 1861 he was appointed instructor in the 
Brera Academy, Milan. Among his best-known 
plates are the death mask of Napoleon, after Dr. 
Antomarchi’s cast taken at St. Helena, the por- 
traits of Ingres and Paganini, after Ingres, 
Guizot after Delaroche, George Sand after an 
original drawing, “Francesca da Rimini” after 
Ary Scheffer, ‘^a Gioconda” after Leonardo, 
and the “Madonna di Foligno” after Raphael. 
His engravings are characterized by correctness 
of drawing and finish. Consult Alvin, Notice 
sur Luigi Calamatta (Brussels, 1882), 

CALAMBA, k^b-lllm'b&. A town of Luzon, 
Philippines, in the Province of Laguna. It lies 
on the south shore of Laguna de Bay, 27 miles 
southwest of Santa Cruz, and is connected by 
roads with several towns of the province. It has 
a telegraph station. Pop., 1903, 8058. 

GALAHBTJCO, ka'l&m-bM'kd (Sp., probably 
from Pers. Tcalam'bah, fragrant wood). A tree 
of uncertain relation found in the northern part 
of the island of Luzon and considered superior 
to teak or live oak for shipbuilding. The heart 
wood is dark and hard, like teak, and is prodf 
against the destructive white anfc of the Malay 
region. Warlike, mechanical, and agricultural 
tools and implements are made from it. The 
aloes wood is produced by Aquilatia aeallooha, 
a large tree with heavy wood, shaded with green. 
It is aromatic and is burned as incenHC. This 
and Aquila/ria malacoensis arc said to yield tlie 
eagle wood. It is possible that calambuco is a 
product of the same or related species. 

CALAlilE, kaaW, Alexandre (1810-64). 
A Swiss landscape painter. He was born in 
Vevey and studied in Geneva with Didav, whom 
he succeeded as head master of the art school. 
In 1837-38 he obtained gold medals in Paris. 
After traveling extensively for purposes of 
study he settled in Geneva, h« UYq4 vutil 
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1863, and where a monument was dedicated to 
his memory, April 3, 1880. He was one of the 
best landscape painters of his day, and excelled 
in depicting Alpine scenery. His pictures are 
good in line and perspective but hard in color. 
Towards the end of his life popularity made his 
art commercial. Among his principal canvases 
are: “Bernese Oberland” (Leipzig Gallery) ; 
“Pass of Monte Cervino” (ib.) ; “Euins of 
Pfiestuqa^' (ib.) ; “Wetterhom” (Basel Museum) ; 
“Waterfall near Meiringen^’ (Bern Gallery); 
“A Storm on the Handeck” (ib.) ; “The Four 
Seasons” (Gtoeva Museum); “The Four Divi- 
sions of the Day’^ (Basel Museum) ; “Lake 
Lucerne” (Berlin Museum). He also produced 
numerous etchings and lithographs of Alpine 
subjects. 

CAIiAJMXANES, kaT&-mySL'nas, or Cuudiv 
Islands. A group of islands in the western part 
of the Philippine Archipelago, in lat. 12^ N. and 
long. 120® E., situated between the islands of 
Mindoro (from which it is separated by Min- 
doro Strait) and Palawan (Map: Philippine 
Islands, B 5). The islands are of volcanic ori- 
gin, Busuanga, Culidn, and Cordn being the 
largest. They are all hilly, but yield tropical 
fruits in abundance, and small quantities of 
sugar cane, rice, and tobacco. Cattle raising and 
fishing are leading occupations. The climate is 
hot and unhealthful. The 98 islands comprising 
the group have a total land area of 677 square 
miles, and a population (1901) of about 17,000. 

CAJ/AISJXTE (Fr., from ML. calamina, cor- 
rupted from Lat. cadmia), A hydrated zinc 
silicate that crystallizes in hemimorphic forms 
of the orthorhombic system, wh^oe the name 
“hemimorphite” occasionally applied to it. The 
name was originally applied to mineral zinc 
carbonate, but this is now known- as smith-- 
sonite, while oalamivUd is restricted exclusively 
to the silicate. It occurs massive or crystalline, 
often in mammillary, botryoidal, and fibrous 
forms, generally white, although sometimes with 
a bluish or greenish shade, and less frequently 
yellowish to brown. Calamine is found in Ger- 
many, Austria, in Derbyshire, Eng^nd, and at 
variotis localities in New Jersey, I^nnsylvania, 
and elsewhere in the United States. A ^ fairly 
large tonnage is mined fa southwest Missouri 
and sold to the smelters und« the name of “sili- 
cate.” When pure it contains 62 per cent of 
zinc and is therefore a valuable ore of that 
metal. 

GAX/AJKCINT (Lat. oalaminthe, Gk.^ icaXa- 
filvOi], kaldmmthS, from KoX6f, halos, beautiful -|- 
filvOTj, minthi, mint), Calamintha, A genus of 
plants of the family Labiatae, nearly allied to 
balm {Melissa). The common calamint (Cala- 
mintha officinalis) is not infrequent in England. 
It has whorls of flowers on forked, many-flow- 
ered stalks, and crenate leaves with an aOTee- 
able aromatic odor. It is used to nmke herb 
tea and as a pwtoral medicine. A number of 
species to which Similar virtues are attributed 
are found in the United States. Two or three 
species of shrubby calaihints are sometimes 
plated in borders of flower gardens. See Balm; 
Basil. 

f? >T/ AMTg (Gk. KAXdnis; KaJlamisy. A 
Greek sculptor who flourished in the second qiiar- 
ter of the fifth century B.C., famous for the deli- 
cacy and grace of his statues. His works, which 
included statues of Apollo, Hermes, and j^hro- 
dite, and part of a chariot group for Hiero, 
King of Syracuse, were widely scattered 


throughout Greece, but nothing definite is 
known of his life. He is the representative 
artist of the transition period between the ar- 
chaic art before the Persian wars and the art 
of Phidias. No work of his has come down to 
us, though attempts have been made to identify 
several pre-Phidian types with some of his cele- 
brated works. Consult E. A. Gardner, A Hand- 
took of Greek Sculpture, pp. 232-236 (London, 
1911). 

CAIiAmTES, kal'^-mi'tSz (Gk. KaXafilrns, 
kalamites, reedlike, from KaXa/ios, kalamos, 
reed). A genus of fossil plants, appearing first 
in the Devonian rocks, and rising through the 
intermediate formations to the Jurassic, where 
it is represented by a single species. They reach 
their maximum development in the coal meas- 
ures, where a large number of species have 
been determined. The tall, straight stems rose 
from a swampy clay soil in profusion in the 
forests of sigillaria, and formed a striking and 
characteristic feature of the coal flora, though 
they supplied little material for the structure 
of coal. They are hollow-jointed cylinders, with 
longitudinal furrows, giving the fossil the ap- 
pearance of equiseta. From this resemblance 
botanists have generally considered them as 
huge “horsetails.” They belong to the equiseta, 
and the study of many specimens, both macro- 
scopically and microscopically, has developed a 
number of subgenera. The modem “horsetail 
rush” represents, according to Seward, a degen- 
erate type of the calamitean group. Hooker 
was unable to detect any traces of structure, in 
carefully prepared specimens, or the presence of 
those siliceous stomata which characterize 
equiseta, and which should have been preserved 
in the fossil state; but later investigators have 
been more successful in finding specimens from 
which internal structures could be determined, 
Fleming has shown that the furrows are mark- 
ings on the interior cavity. The lower portion 
of a calamites trunk would show rings of scars 
where branches had fallen off, while higher up 
the younger branches contained whorls of slen- 
der leaves and Ipng, slender cones. The root 
termination was conical, the joints incre^ing 
upward in size and length. The foliage of cala- 
mites has been described under different names. 
AsteropJiylUtes includes jointed and fluted stems, 
with branches proceeding from the joints and 
bearing long, pointed leaves. Annularia has 
closely arranged leaves, while in Sphenophyllum 
the leaves were wedge-shaped. See Coal; Cab- 
BONiFEBOUS SYSTEM; Plate of Oaenations. 

GAI/AHXTS. See Battan; Dragon’s Blood. 

GATiATMETXS (Lat., Gk. KdXofios, Icalamos, 
reed; cf. AS. healm, Eng. haulm), A word ap- 
plied not only to the reed, but also to objects 
made from it, and especially to the ancient pen, 
which was commonly a split reed. Egypt fur- 
nished most of these reeds, though those from 
Cnidus were also highly esteemed. They were 
trimmed and split with a knife so that they 
looked like a quill pen, and were generally kept 
in a case. Imitations in bronze of the reed pens 
have been found. Eeed pens are still used in 
the East, the Arabic word being kaldm. The 
same name is also applied to the reed pipe or 
pastoral flute. See Syrinx. 

GAXiAMXJS. A name sometimes given to the 
sweet flag {Aoorus caXamua), See Aoobits. 

GAl/AiMT, Edmund (1600-66). An English 
divine. He was bom at Walbrook, February, 
1600; studied at Pembroke Hall, 
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where he attached himself to the Oalvinistie 
party; and afterward became domestic chaplain 
to the Bishop of Ely. In 1626 he was appointed 
lecturer at Bury St. Edmunds, but resigned his 
ollice in 1636, when the order to read the Book 
of Sports began to be enforced. In 1639 he was 
chosen minister of Stl Mary, Aldermanbury, 
London. He now entered warmly into the con- 
troversies of the time and became noted as a 
leading man on the side of the Presbyterians. 
He had a principal share in the composition of 
Smeotymnuus, a work intended as a reply to 
Bishop Hall’s Episoopaoie l)y Divine Right As- 
serted (London, 1640), and one of the most 
able and popular polemics of the day. Like the 
mass of the Presbyterian cler^, he was monar- 
chical and not republican in his political opin- 
ions. He disapproved, therefore, of the execu- 
tion of Charles and the Protectorate of Crom- 
well, and did not hesitate to avow his attach- 
ment to the royal cause. He was one ^ of the 
deputies appointed to meet Charles II in Hol- 
land and congratulate him on his restoration. 
His services were recognized by the offer of a 
bishopric, which he refused from conscientious 
scruples. He took part in the Savoy Conference 
(1661), but was ejected from his living by the 
Uniformity Act (1662) ; for venturing to preach 
in his church (Dec. 29, 1602) he was cast into 
prison, but Charles II secured his release. He 
didd in London Oct. 29, 1666. Two of his sons 
were educated for a religious profession: the 
one, Bev. 'Dr. Benjamin Calamy, oecame a High 
Churchman, and wrote A Discourse about a 
Scrupulous Conscience j the other, Edmund Oa- 
lamy, was ejected for nonconformity, and had 
a son, also named Edmund (1671-1732), who 
actjuired reputation as the biographer of the 
ejected clergy. He was born in London, April 
5, 1671; educated among the Dissenters and in 
Holland (1688-91); was pastor in London, 
1692, and died there June 3, 1782. He was held 
in high regard, and his Nonconformists^ Me- 
morial (1778), as it is now called; a book which 
unilerwent important changes while in the au- 
thor’s hands, is the bCst soiirce of knowledge 
r^pecting the 2000 ministers ejected from' the 
Church of England by‘ the Act of Conformity. 
Coiisult Palmer, Abridgment of Nonconformists* 
Memorial (London, 1802-03), and his autobiog- 
raphy, Historical Account of my own Life (Lon- 
don, 1830). 

CALAIHCHA, ki-lUn'oh^L, Ebay AktonIo nn 
LA (1584-1654). A Peruvian chronicler and re- 

S oufei;' son of Capt. Francisco de la Calancha 
‘Siarfa de Benavides. At the of 14 he 
entered the Augustinian Order at Cima, v^here 
he made his studies for the doctorate in theoL 
ogy, which was Conferred upon him 'by the Uni- 
t'eraitj^ of Lima. Afterward he' traveled exten*- 
EdfvCly ithtough Pern for the purpose of examin- 
ing the ancient ruins of that country and of re- 
cording its traditions. He wrote aocormts of all 
the things he had seen (including descriptionfi 
6i monuments that have since disappeared), 
which he uied when, as chronicler of the Augue- 
tines at fiima he prepared the important hidfoi:^ 
(completed in 1633), which has beCn badl^ 
translated into French, under the pompous title 
Bistoire de VSgUse d/u Pirou aum antipodes et 
d^un g¥and progr^s de V<SgUse en la conversion 
de Gf-mtils par la pricUoation des religieuw 
eriniites de Vordre Saint-Augustin (Toulouse, 
1053)?: This version omits much that is im*- 
pdirtant and interesting. The original work ap- 


peared at Barcelona, 1639, under the title 
Crdnica moralusada del or den de San-Agustin 
en el Peru. At Lima, 1653, he published his 
Crdnica de los santuarios de Nuestra Senora de 
Copacabana y del Prado. 

CAI/AHD, or KAI/AHD (Kalend BBtioEB, 
or Fbatees CALKNDABn). A brotherhood of 
Homan Catholics devoted to charitable and 
religious works, dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and of considerable extent in (S-ermany, 
Switzerland, and France. Banquets being intro- 
duced at their meetings, abuses arose, and the 
associations gradually diminished, most being 
suppressed before the Reformation. 

CALAHDO, kfi.-lan'd6 (It., slackening, from 
calare, to lower, diminish, decrease) , A mxisical 
term which means diminishing by degrees in 
power (from forte to piano) as -well as in rapid- 
ity, thus combining both the deoresoendo or di- 
minuendo (q.v.) and Htardando (q-v.) effects. 

OALAETDItELLI, ka'lan-drfel^S, AnEXANUEB 
( 1834-1903 ) . A German sculptor. He was born 
in Berlin, where he studied at the Academy and 
later under Friedrich Drajse and August Fischer . 
In 1871 he received his first important commis- 
sion, a bronze relief for the east side of the 
Columnof Victory with scenes from the Franco- 
Carman War. I In 1874. he was appointed pro- 
fessor, in 1883 a member of the Berlih Acadtoy, 
find in 1887 member of the Academic ;Senate. 
Among *his principal worhs are a marble statue 
of Peter Cornelius (entrance to Old Museum, 
•Berlin) ; terra-cotta reliefs for the Berlin City 
Hall; the equestrian statue of Frederick William 
IV (entrance to Berlin National Gallery)’; a 
colossal statue of William II for the Teltower 
District Hall, Berlin. Calendrelli wap a fpL 
lower of Rauch, hut he never achieved any dis- 
tinct artistic personality, and notwithstauding 
important commissions contrihujied little to the 
development of German sculptjtfre. 

OALANDBONB, kaafiUrdrO'nfi (It.) . , A 
small variety of clarinet used by the Itq.liau 
peasants, on which they play simple ynelpdies 
and also sometimes aocompany their national 
songs., ' ■ , , . , > ) 

CAI/AjrHS {(ik. Kd'Kafos^Kalari^qs, fromBkt. 
kcdydn(h the fortunate). A Hindu philosopher, 
apparently a . Brahman ascetic, whose real name, 
according to Plutarch, was SphLnes. He was 
for some time i^the camp of Alexander th4 
Great at invitation of the conqueror, but, 
having become seriously ill, he was burned a)iyo 
at his ow request at, PersepoHst i 

GALAJPAFT, ka'ld.-piln'. The capital of the 
island of Mindpro; Philippines, situated at the 
northeast extremity pf the island, 8$ miles east- 
southeast of Manila (Map; Philippine Islands, 
O A). It has a harbor, courthouse, jail, and a 
fort. The inhabitants of the town, which is of 
little commercial importance, are engaged chieily 
in fishing and weaving. Pop,, 1003, 5654. 

CAlJCPE, ka-irpA A town of Bohpl, Philip- 
pines, situated on the west coast, 19 miles north 
of Tagbilaran. Pop. 1903, 13,364. 

GALAS, kii'lfi.6' or kAOd', Jkak (1698-1762). 
A Protestant merchant of Toulouse, wh^e 
judicial murder was the cause of an agitation 
in which Voltaire took the leading part. It re- 
sulted in the amelioration of the lojgal position 
of Protestants in France, and particularly dis- 
credited the administration of justice under the 
•dedihing monarchy. Galas was accused of mur- 
dering his son beoause he wished to become a 
Roman Catholic* The son had probably com- 
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mitted suicide, and there was no evidence to 
support the accusation, which originated in a 
mob, and was fostered by Roman Catholic re- 
ligious societies, the White Penitents, and the 
Franciscans, who treated the suicide with the 
honors due to a martyr. After a trial which 
lasted a whole winter, the Parliament of Tou- 
louse, by a majority of eight to five, condemned 
Galas to death on the rack and confiscated the 
estate of the family. Calas’s Vridow made Vol- 
taire^s ' acquaintance in Switzerland, and he 
actively, took up her cause. After long labor he 
secured a rehearing of the case, and the Parlia- 
ment of Paris declared Galas innocent and 
restored the estate to the family. The chief 
magistrate was degraded and fined. Congiilt 
Coquerel, Jean Galas et sa famille (Paris, 
1858) ; Causes ciUlreSf vol. iv (1876) ; lieiten, 
Voltaire (Freiburg, 1878) ; the studies of Vol- 
taire^ by Morley (London, 1878) and Faguet 
(Paris, 1897) ; Baoul AUier, Voltaire et Galas 
(Paris, 3L898) ; Masmonteil, La legislation crimr 
inelle dans V oeuvre de Voltaire (Paris, 1901) ; 
Tallentj^e, Life of Voltaire (2 vols., London, 
1903; 17ew York, 1905). 

CATjASCIONE, ka'l^L-shS'nfi. A national in- 
strument of southern Italy, a variety of guitar. 
It has two strings, timed a fifth apart, and is 
played with a plectrum. The finger board is 
provided with frets. 

CALASXAO, ka-ia's$-a'6. A town of Luzon, 
Philippines, in the Province of Pangasinan, 9 
miles southeast of Lingayen, on the main high- 
way to Manila. Pop., 1903, 16,539. 

CALATAFIMI, k^i-ia'U-fg'mA A city iBL 
the Province of Trapani. Sicily, ’§T mile^ south- 
west of Palermo (M^: Italy, G 10)'. The 
town had its name, Kalait al-Pimi, from the 
Saracens, who captured it in 828. Near by are 
the ruins of the ahcient Elymian town of 
Segesta, coiltaining an unfinished temple of the 
fifth century. In 1869 Glaribaldi won his first 
victory over the Neapolitan troops on a field 2 
miles to the southwest, marked by a monument 
erected in 1892. The district about Calatafimi 
is well known for its cheeses’. Pop: (commxrae), 
1881, 19,000,- 1901, 11,426; 1910, 10,480. 

CALATAYXTl), (Ar.' lcaXat‘, 

castle -f Ayuh, a Moorish king). Aci^cfE Ara- 
g 9 P, Sp|iin, situated on the Jaldn, hear its junc- 
tion With the Jiloca, about 48 miles southwest 
of Saragossa (Map: Spain, E 2). It is built 
at the base of two rocky ridges, 1700' feet in 
height, out of the ruins of ancmnt Bilbilisi 
which lay about 2 miles to the east and was the 
birthplace of the poet Martial. The city is 
divided into a new and an old portion, the former 
having several fine streets and ' handsome 
squares, the latter composed of mean buildings 
and harrow, crooked streets. Calatayud' has 
ruins of a noble Moorish castle, two collegiate 
churches, and a Dominican convents Of the 
collegiate churches, Banto Sepulcro; built in 
1141 and restored in 1613, long served as the 
chief church of the Spanish Knights Templars. 
The city manufactures silk, linen, and hempen 
fabrics, wool^s, paper, leather, etc., and carries 
on a trade in agricultural produce." In former 
times it was celebrated also for its fine horses, 
its armorers, and its gold and iron. Pop., I89T, 
10,900; 1900, 11,626; 1910, 11,694. 

CALATBAVA, ka'U-tra'vft. A milit^ and 
religious order in Spain, instituted in 1168, in 
the reign of Sanchd III of Castile. It received 
the town of'Oalatravii as a perpetual gift, on 


condition that it should defend it against the 
Moors. The order was confirmed by Pope Alex- 
ander ni in 1164 and very soon rendered effec- 
tive service in the wars against the Moham- 
medans. While the Christian states in Spain 
were exhausting themselves by internal strife, 
the Order of Calatrava was the main bulwark 
against the Moors. In 1197 the latter captured 
Calatrava and the knights removed to Salva- 
tierra. In 1212, however, they not only re- 
covered Calatrava, but had an important share 
in the deadly blow which was struck at the 
power of the Almoravides. In 1213 Calatrava 
united With the Order of Avis. The power of 
the Knights of Calatrava was shown at the time 
they joined the orders of Alcantara and Santiago 
in exacting from Alfonso XI a guarantee of their, 
liberties and customs. The later history of 
Calatrava is a series of civil wars between the 
grand masters, which became so troublesome to 
the government that Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
1487-88, prohibited a new election and secured 
the grand mastership to the crown by a papal 
bull in 1493. Later Charles V made the order 
perpetual, with the King of Castile as head. 
In 1808 Calatrava became an order of merit. 
On March 13, 1872, the order was suppressed 
by the republican government, but was re- 
organized by Alfonso XII, Jime 13, 1874. Those 
who entered the order took the vows of poverty 
and obedience. At first marriage was forbidden, 
but Paul III in 1540 made this concession, and 
gradually the order lost most of its religious 
character. The original garb was black, but in 
1396 Benedict XIII (ahtipope) allowed the 
knights to adopt the red cross. The present 
dress is a mantle of whitei decorated with a' red 
cross, cut out in the form of lilies. 

CALATBAVA, Jos6 MabIa. ( 1781-1846) A 
Spanish statesman, born at M^ida. He became 
known as an eminent orator of the Liberal 
party, and became a member of the Junta of 
Estremadura in 1808 and of the General Junta 
in 1810. ' Because of his radical views he was, 
upon the restoration of Ferdinand VII in 1814, 
arrested and condemned to eight years of penal 
servitude and exile at Melilla, but returned to 
Sp^-in after the King’s deposition. In 1821 he 
Was, elected to the Cortes, and in 1823 he became 
Minister of Justice, but when, through the in- 
tervention of ' the French, Ferdinand regained 
absolute povret (1823), Calatrava was d^iu 
banished. He lived in London until 1830, 
he retfifhed to Spain^ became Minister 6!fFb*«iign 
Affairs ( 1836 ) , and was prominent in the parliaA 
mentary movement which resulted in the adop- 
tion of the more liberal constitution of 1 1837* 
When Queen Isabella assumed the '^Cvemineiii^ 
in 1843, he was made a Senator. Because off his 
devotion to the' cause of liberty and the personal 
suffer iiig aM sacrifice brought upon haui thereby, 
we are justified in considering him one of the 
greatest figures in Spanish politics. 

CALATBAVA LA VTEJA, Ifi vya-^& (Sp., 
Calatrava the Old, from Ar. Jcalat, castle -f- 
RabaJi, a man’s name), or Old CaXiATBava. A 
Tiiined city of Spain, near Valdepefias, situated 
on the Gnadiana. In the Middle Ages it was a 
strongly fortified place, but nothing noV remains 
save a single tower. Calatrava la Vieja was 
capitured from the Moors by Alfonso VIII of 
Caitile, and given to the Templars; unable to 
defend it, they returned the- gift to Sancho in- 
(1167). Kaymond, Abbot of Fitero, and Diego 
Velasquez here instituted' the Order of Calatrava 
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(q.v.) in 1158. In 1197 the Moors captured 
Calatrava la Vieja, but it was retaken in 1212. 
About 1217 the Knights of Calatrava la Vieja 
built a convent in the neighborhood, naming the 
place Calatrava la Nueva (‘New Calatrava’). 

CAIiAVEEAS (karfi.-va'r&s) aitOVE. The 
nearest to San Pranciscb of the California grov^ 
of big trees. The grove is 70 by 1100 yards in 
extent, and contains about 100 of the big trees, 
of which the “Keystone State,’’ the highest now 
standing, has an altitude of 325 feet and a cir- 
cumference of 45 feet. The ‘^Mother of the 
Forest’^ is 61 feet, and the “Father of the For- 
est,” not standing, is 112 feet in circumference. 
The grove is State property under a com- 
missioner. 

CALAVEBAS BIVEB. A small river of 
central California, and a tributary of the San 
Joaquin, which it joins just below Stockton 
(Map: California, C 2). It rises in the sierras 
of Calaveras County and pursues a southwesterly 
course. 

CALAVEBAS SKULL. A much-discussed 
human cranium reported to have been found in 
1886 in auriferous gravels below lava beds near 
Angel, Calaveras Co., Cal. The specimen was 
described by J. D. Whitney, and is preserved in 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 
Satisfactory accounts of the object and its 
associations have been published by Hrdli5ka in 
Bulletin S3, Bureau of American Ethnology 
(1907), 

, CALAVEBITE, khl'i-v^rit or -v§'rit. A 
gold-silver telluride found in pale bronze-yellow 
masses in California and Colorado. It is a rich 
ore of gold and silver. 

CALBAYOG, kal-bry6g. A town of Samar, 
Philippines, situated on the west coast, 28 miles 
northwest of Oatbalogan (Map: Philippine Is- 
lands, E 4). Pop., 1903, 15,895. 

CALBUB'GA. See CuxBABaA. 

CALCAIBE GBOSSIEB, kdPkar' grd'sy&' 
(Fr., coarse limestone). The middle Eocene 
stage of the Tertiary system of France. The 
strata of which it is composed are almost wholly 
limestones, and they outcrop in ^eat force in the 
Paris basin. The strata are highly fossilifer- 
ous; the animal remains include mammalia, 
reptiles, and a large variety of lower-life 
forms. The Calcaire Grossier is represented in 
the English Tertiary by the Bracklesham beds; 
in the United States the Claiborne, beds are 
equivalent to a portion of it. 

CALCAB, kal^dr, Hans von. See Kalkab, 
Johann Stkphanus von. 

GALCA^BEOUS BOCKS (Lat. caZoariua^ per- 
taining to lime, from oalw, limestone, ume). 
Bocks containing much lime, especially those in 
which the lime occurs in the form of carbonate 
(OaCOs). Calcareous rocks form one of the 
main groups of sedimentary rocks and are very 
widely distributed, being found in all the larger 
stratigraphical divisions from' the earliest to 
recent times. They are generally aqueous yocks 
and have been deposited in bodies of either 
marine or fresh water; the calcareous content 
is often supplied by the fossilized remains of 
the hard paits of animals that inhabited these 
waters. Thus many Paleozoic limestones are 
composed of shells, corals, and crinoidal frag- 
ments, while others, like chalk, consist of fora- 
minifera and fragments of other minute 
organisms. When calcareous rocks become in- 
volved in mountain-making processes the car- 
bonates assume a crystalline structure and they 


are then known as crystalline limestones or 
marbles. Oolite is a calcareous rock composed 
of small, concretionary, egglike grains, re- 
sembling the roe of fish. The existence of the 
carbonate in rocks can be readily detected by 
the application of dilute nitric or muriatic acid, 
which causes effervescence through the liberation 
of carbonic acid. Quicklime is obtained from 
calcareous rocks by calcining them, i.e., by 
driving off the carbonic acid and other volatile 
matter by heat. Calcareous soils, often of great 
fertility, are produced from the disintegration of 
calcareous rocks. See Rock; Soil; 

Limestone; Oalcabeous Tufa. 

CALCABEOUS TUEA (It. tufa, from Lat. 
tufus, tufa, tuff). A form of limestone de- 
posited from solution in which it was held by 
an excess of carbon dioxide. Water absorbs 
this gas from the atmosphere and the soil, 
forming a weak acid which has a marked sol- 
vent effect upon calcareous materials, but with 
the escape of the gas on evaporation of the water 
they become insoluble and are , precipitated as 
calcite or aragonite. Deposits of calcareous tufa 
usually have a loose, cellular, or spongy tex- 
ture ; they are formed on the beds of streams and 
shallow lakes or ponds, where they often encrust 
the mosses and other plants that grow in the 
waters. They are thus of superficial occurrence, 
but may extend over considerable areas, as in 
some of the old lake beds of the West. Another 
name for the material is travertine, which, how- 
ever, may be better applied to the denser sorts 
with a fibrous or concentric structure, such as 
occurred near Tivoli, Italy, an old Roman town 
that lent its name (Tihur) to the material (lapis 
Tihurtinm)- It is a rather porous stone for 
building purposes, but has been used to some 
extent as a structural material, as in the old 
temples at Pcestum, the Colosseum at Rome, 
etc. The stone acquires hardness and 
durable qualities with age. Calcareous tufa 
and travertine are white when free of ad- 
mixture; colors like gray, .red, and yellow are 
common and are brought about by metallic 
oxides or organic matter. The so-called Mexican 
onyx, a favorite ornamental stone, is a trans- 
lucent travertine, beautifully tinted in shades 
of red and yellow by iron oxides. See Iame- 
stonb; Onyx. 

CALCASIEU, k^il'k&*Bhil. A river of south- 
west Louisiana, its headstream, Cypress Branch, 
rising in the parish of Katchitoches (Map: 
Louisiana, B 3). It pursues a course at first 
southeast, then southwest, and empties into 
Lake Calcasieu (nearly 20 miles long and three 
to six miles wide), which is connected with the 
Gulf of Mexico by Ibhe narrow Calcasieu Pass, 
py means of numerous branches, chiefly froin 
the west, it drains a toge area in southwest 
Louisiana, and is navigable for small boats for 
about 130 miles^ 

CAL'CEOLA^BIA (IjPeo-Lat,, from Lat. 
olm, a little shoe, referring to the part of the 
corolla resembling a slipper) . A genus of plants 
of the family Scr<^|rMariaoe». There are 
numerous species, natives of South America, 
chiefly of that part of the Andes which is more 
than 9000 feet above the sea, a few of them 
reaching almost to the upper limits of vegeta- 
tion. Some are found in lower and warmer 
situations, and some in the southern extremity 
of the American continent, others occurring in 
Hew Zealand and Mexico. They are so abundant 
in some par1» of Chile and Peru as to give a 
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peculiar aspect to the landscape. The calyx in 
this genus is four-parted; the corolla, two- 
lipped, the lower lip remarkably inflated, so as 
to form a bag; and the shape of the whole in 
some species considerably resembling that of a 
slipper. Some of the species are shrubby, some 
herbaceous, almost all the herbaceous species 
being perennial. Many of them have corymbs 
of numerous showy flowers. Yellow is the color 
which chiefly prevails in the flowers, and next 
to it purple; but the art of the gardener has 
succeeded in producing varieties and hybrids 
which exhibit many other rich and delicate tints. 
Dalceolarias have been prominent in floriculture 
unce about 1830, the curious appearance of the 
lowers combining with their beauty to render 
them attractive, and in no genus is the produc- 
tion of hybrids more easily or frequently effected. 
They are easily propagated by cuttings- Few 
plants require more liberal supplies of water, 
they are generally treated in the United States 
is half hardy or as greenhouse plants, and only 
the herbaceous forms are well known. Some of 
the species are used in South America for dye- 
ing. The roots of Calceolaria arachnoidea, which 
is claimed to be one of the parents of many of 
the hybrids, are largely employed in Chile, 
under the name of relhun, for dyeing woolen 
cloths crimson. For illustration, see Gbeen- 
HousE Plants. 

CAL'CETTS. See Shoes. 

CAIjCHAQTJI, kiU'cha-kg'. An important 
Indian people, now nearly extinct, whose lan- 
guage (no longer spoken), termed Catamarcan, 
Catamarenan, or Cacan, probably formed a dis- 
tinct stock. The Calchaquian culture, the re- 
mains of which have been studied by Ambro- 
setti, L4jeal, Boman, Quiroga, etc., which was 
influenced, but not originated, by the Incas, 
who conquered part of this region about 1450, 
extended over a good deal of the territory now 
included in the Argentine provinces of Jujuy, 
Salta, Tucumftn, and Catamarca, with some of 
La Eioja and San Juan, southward to the bor- 
ders of Mendoza. The Calchaqui civilization 
was practically a “desert culture,” interesting 
for comparison with the culture of the pueblos 
in the arid region of Arizona and New Mexico, 
It is characterized by village settlements (indi- 
cated by stone inclosures, foimdations, etc.), 
mounds, cemeteries (with urn burial, etc.), 
metallurgic art (gold, copper, bronze), pottery, 
pictographs. Consult Ambrosetti, I Calcliaqui 
(Rome, 1903), and other writings; also the 
article on the Calchaqui by A. F. Chamberlain, 
in the American Anthropologistj K. s., vol. xiv, 
pp. 603-507 (1912). 

GALCHAS, kSl^&s (Gk. KAXxaSy Kalchaa), 
The famous prophet of the Greek army before 
Troy, gifted by Apollo with knowledge of the 
past and the future. Through his counsel 
Achilles, Neoptolemus, and Philoctctes were 
brought to the army. At Aulis he advised the 
sacrifice of Iphigcnia to appease Artemis and 
foretold the length of the war. The common 
tradition made him go from Troy to Colophon, 
where, at the oracle of Apollo at Clams, he met 
the prophet Mopsus in a contest of prophecy; 
having been defeated, he died of grief. His 
grave was shown in Apulia, in Italy; he had 
a temple and an oracle there. 

GAL^OHEDON. See Chalcedon. 

CALGIP^BOTJS (Lat. calx, lime ferre, 
to bear ) . The term given to a subdivision of 
the Ordovician system. It is usually a sandy 


magnesian limestone, known as the calciferous 
sand rock. It is found in Canada and New 
York, extending, southward through New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Its equivalent is also to be 
seen in the magnesian limestones of Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Michigan. The formation is now 
known as the Beekmantown beds, from the 
locality near the village of that name in New 
York State. See Ordovician. 

CAXGIIONE (Lat. calx, limestone). Sec 
Kalsohine. 

CAX/GINING. The operation of heating an 
ore or mineral to such a temperature that some 
of its constituents, such as carbonic acid, or 
water either mechanically held or chemically 
combined, are driven off. It does not result in 
the addition of an element, as is the case with 
roasting. A familiar example is that of quick- 
lime manufactured by calcining limestone as 
illustrated in the following equation: 

CaCOs + heat = CaO -f CO^. 

The carbonic acid is driven oflF as a gas leav- 
ing the oxide of lime. Borax glass is the result 
of the elimination of water of crystallization by 
calcining : 

Na 2 BA 10 (H 3 O) +heat = Na^BA + 10 (H 3 O). 

Plaster of Paris and cements also are manu- 
factured by calcining. The term “roasting” is 
frequently, but not properly, used interchange- 
ably with calcining. Roasting is the oxidation 
of an ore or mineral by the addition of heat. 
See Roasting; Cement; Iron and Steel. 

GAL^GITE (Lat. calx, lime), Calcareous 
Spar, or Calc Spar. An anhydrous calcium 
carbonate that crystallizes in the hexagonal sys- 
tem and differs from the mineral aragonite only 
in its form of crystallization. The massive and 
crystalline varieties are known as limestone, 
marble, and chalk, and are foimd almost uni- 
versally and in all geolc^ical formations. As 
an accessory mineral, crystallized calcite is very 
widely distributed and quite universally present 
in a great variety of rocks. It is generally 
whita or colorless, although pale shades of 
gray, red, green, blue, violet, and yellow are 
known, and, owing to the presence of impurities, 
even black and brown varieties are found. The 
crystallized varieties include the dogtooth spar, 
the acute schalenohedral crystals of which sug- 
gest its name; similarly, the name of nailhead 
spar has been suggested by the form of its short 
truncated crystals; satin spar is a fine fibrous 
variety with a silky lustre. Iceland spar, orig- 
inally foimd in basalt rocks in Iceland, is a fine, 
colorless, transparent variety, with the property 
of double refraction; the finest specimens of this 
variety are used for making polarizing prisma 
which are quite generally used in certain optical 
instruments. Calcite is one of the vein-forming 
minerals. 

GAI/Cimn (Neo-Lat., from Lat. calx, lime) . 
A metallic element isolated by Sir Humphry 
Davy and, independently, by Berzelius and Pon- 
tin, in 1808. The name is -derived from the 
Latin calx, lime, showing that calcium is the 
metal contained in lime. Calcium is not found 
native, but occurs extensively in combination 
with other elements in the forms of calcite (in- 
cluding limestone, marble, and chalk), aragonite, 
dolomite, selenite, gypsum, etc. It is also found 
in river and spring waters and in the bodies of 
plants and animals. Spectrum analysis has re- 
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vealed its presence in the sun. Davy obtained 
metallic calcium by the electrolysis of a moist 
paste made up of 3 parts of slaked lime and 1 
part of oxide of mercury; the paste was laid 
on a foil of platinum, which formed the positive 
electrode, wJiile metallic mercury, forming the 
negative electrode, was placed in a cavity in the 
paste itself. When the calcimn amalgam so pro- 
duced was distilled, it left a residue of moder- 
ately pure metallic calcium. At present, metal- 
lic calcium is made from calcium iodide, by the 
action of metallic sodium. According to a proc- 
ess improved bjr Moissan, 5 parts of anhydrous 
crystalline calcium iodide and 2 parts of metal- 
lic sodium are heated for an hour to a dull-red 
heat in a hermetically closed iron crucible. On 
cooling, the calcium crystallizes out of its solu- 
tion in the sodium, and when lumps of the con- 
gealed mass are treated with absolute alcohol, 
the sodium dissolves, leaving behind calcium 
crystals that are 99 per cent pure. 

Calcium (symbol, Ca; atomic weight, 40.07) 
is a lustrous, white, very ductile, and malleable 
metal of specific gravity 1.59. It melts at 780^' 
C. (1436® F.). The metal itself has no commer- 
cial application, although it is capable of form- 
ing a crystalline alloy with zinc. It is readily 
oxidized in moist air, even at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and when heated to redness it burns with 
a ve^ bright yellow flame.' Like sodium and 
potassium, it decomposes water with evolution 
of hydrogen. With the nonmetallic elements it 
is capable of forming compounds which are ^n- 
erally colorless and have an acrid taste. The 
most important of these compounds are described 
under special names. Suffice it to mention here, 
in the fifs?“ place, the hydride of calcium, Cafin, 
a white, insoluble crystalline solid produced by 
the action of hydrogen upon metallic calcium at 
a dull-red heat; dilute sulphuric and nitric acids 
are decomposed by it with explosive violence. A 
nitride of calcium; Ce^^, is produced by heating 
calcium itself or its amalgani in a current of 
nitrogen; water decomposes the nitride^^ giving 
ammonia (q.v.). Finally, calcium combines di- 
rectly with ammonia gas, giving calcium am- 
momuin, Ca(NH 8 ) 4 , a bronze-colored substance 
that catches fire on exposure to the air. 

CAL'CIXTM! CAB'BIDE, CaCa- A compound 
of ealciura and carbon. It was originally dis- 
covered in 1856 by Edmund Davy, who produced 
it simply as a laboratory curiosity. In 1862 
W6hler premred it in Gottingen, and about the 
same time Berthelot, in Paris, obtained it, but 
oijly in small quantities., Borcher.s, in 1891, was 
thfe first to prepare the carbide by the electric 
method. In 1894 Thomas L. Willson, in Spray, 
N. C.; found that, by heating a mixture of lime 
aiid carbon in an electrical furnace, calcium car- 
bide and carbon monoxide were formed. This 
was the beginning of its commercial preparation. 
Almost simultaneously Henri Moissan, in Paris, 
announced his discovery of a similar method for 
its production. Its property of decomposing 
water with the formation of acetylene gas had 
already long been known, and, the foregoing 
method just described made possible the eco- 
nomical production of acetylene gas for illuminat- 
ing purposes, and accordingly that indust^ has 
since been largely developed, especially in the 
United iStates. TW calcium carbide — or carbide, 
ELS it is called commercially — is now largely 
manufactured at Niagara Falla, N. Y., and 
Sault Ste. Marie, ‘ Mich.; and also at various 
5 laces in Europe. The process consists essen- 


tially in submitting a mixture of powdered lime 
and coke dust to the action of carbon electrodes 
in a furnace at a temperature of about 3300® C. 
The fused material is allowed to cool and harden, 
after which it is removed. Calcium carbide is a 
hard, brownish, crystalline compound with a 
metallic lustre and a specific gravity of 2.22, that 
is noninflammable, infusible, and insoluble in 
most acids and all alkalies; is absolutely unaf- 
fected by jars, concussions, or time, and is an 
inert and stable substance, except when brought 
into contact with water. Its principal use is‘ 
for the manufacture of acetylene. Since its 
commercial introduction into the United States 
its manufacture has passed into the control of a 
single corporation. The history and methods of ^ 
production of calcium carbide have been largely' 
described in the various technical journals, and 
the Acetylene Gas Journal, published in Buffalo, 
N. Y., is devoted entirely to the exploitation of 
the new illuminant. Consult, also, De Perrodit, 
Le carbure de calcium et Vac6tyUne (Paris, 
1897) ; Thompson, Acetylene Gas: Its ijature. 
Properties, and tJses; also Calcium Carbide: Its 
Composition, Properties, and Method of Manu- 
facture (London, 1899). See Acetylene:. 

CAXCITIM LIGHT. See Dbummond Liout. 

CALC-SINTER. See Calc abeous Tufa. 

CAL^CULAT'ING HitACHINTES (from Lat. 
calculare, to reckon, compute; see Calculus). 
Mechanical contrivances designed ip facilitate 
computations, to relieve the calculator from the 
mental strain of his work, and to insure greater 
accuracy in results. Calculating machines exist 
in various forms, and are now made in such 
perfection that many business houses and banks 
regard them as a necessity, while many scien- 
tific computations would have been abandoned 
but for their help. An instrument lyhich is used 
for the purpose of illustration or instruetion in 
number work is called a reckoning apparatus, 
but one which automatically produces the 
results of number combinations involving , the 
uiilon of different orders is called a calculating 
machine. 

The earliest-known instrument of calculation 
of any importance is the abacus- (See illua 
under abacus.) The Chinese lay claim to 
invention. Its use by the Egyptians as early as 
460 B.o. is definitely asserted by Herodotus. It 
was probably used by the Babylonians, and cer- 
tainly by the Greeks and Romans, from whom it 
spread to all Europe. It has existed in various 
forms — ^tlie knotted strings, the sand board, the 
pebble tray, the coimtera, and the frame of beads. 
The last form is still in use, known as the Chinese 
swan pom, the Russian stchoiy, or the Japanese 
soroban- The ordinary swan pan consists of a 
frame divided into two sections, holding several 
parallel rods, each containing several movable 
D^dS. ; , 

In the Chinese swan pan each bead on the 
bottom row in the right division represents one 
unit, and each on the bottom row in the left 
division represents five units. In the next 
higher row the value of each bead is 10 times 
as great, and so on. 

The first improvement over the ancient abacus 
consisted in the use of counters, on a plan 
attributed, probably erroneously, to Boethius, 
Later these counters bore numbers and were 
attached to rods, disks, or cylinders, which could 
be moved so as to indicate the desired results. 
A notable example of this type is the set of rods 
invented by Napier and known as virgulce; or, 
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popularly, as Napier’s rods or bones. These con- machine will also add and subtract, but so 


sist of flat pieces of bone or ivory, divided into 
squares, which (on 10 of the rods) are sub- 
divided by diagonals into triangles, except the 
squares at the upper ends of the rods, which 
spaces are numbered from 1 to 9. 

To illustrate the process of multiplication, 
consider the product of 6978 by 937. Arrange 
the proper rods, as in the figure, so that the 
numbers at the top indicate the multiplicand, 
and on the left place the rod headed 1. In this 
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rod find the right-hand figure of the multiplier, 
which in this case is 7. .Passing across this 
horizontal row, add obliquely the two rows of 
corresponding digits, writing the results in each 
case as the digits of the first partial product. 
For example, the first figure on the right is 6; 
this is written in the units place in the first par- 
tial product. Next add the 5. and 9 in the 
adjoining oblique row, which gives 4 in the tens 
lace, with 1 to carry. This makes 8 in the 
undreds column. Proceed in the same way with 
the other figures of the multiplier, and add the 
partial products as in ordinary multiplication. 

41846 

. 17&34 

53802 

5601386 

The chief point of improvement over the 
primitive abacus consists dn supplying the in- 
strument with moving scales, which enable the 
calculator to form number combinations with- 
out actually coimting together the different 
addends. Kummer (1847) accomplished this by 
running parallel rods in grooves j Lagrous 
(1828), by concentric rings; Djakoff and Webb, 
by bands on rollers. - 

Modem calculating machines may be divided 
into two large classes, (1) adding machines ajid 
(2) multiplying and dividing machines. These 
terms are somewhat misleading, since an adding 
machine will subtract, multiply,' and divide, but 
it cannot perform these additional operations 
with, great speed; the multiplying and dividing 


slowly that it will never be used commercially 
for such work. Hence the classification refers 
to the operation for which the machine is best 
suited and primarily constructed. 

A typical modern adding machine is the comp- 
tometer. Numbers are added on this machine 
by depressing keys on the top similar to those 
of the typewriter. The keys in the column on 
the extreme right represent units; those in the 
next column to the left, tens ; those in the column 
next to that, hundreds; and so forth. $3.57 is 
recorded by depressing 3 in the hxmdreds col- 
umn, 6 in the tens column, and 7 in the units 
column. To add $1,26 to this, proceed in a 
similar manner, the sum automatically appear- 
ing on the dials at the front of the machine. 
This process can be continued with any number 
of items, the sum always appearing immediately 
at the front. 

The mechanism of this and all other adding 
machines is based on the principle that our sys- 
tem of writing numbers has place value, 10 units 
making 1 ten, 10 tens making 1 hundred, and 
so forth. The units are placed around the cir- 
cumference of a wheel, the tens in the same 
manner on a second wheel, the hundreds on a 
third wheel, and so forth. These wheels are 
operated by the keys above mentioned, which 
cause the wheels to turn one-tenth, two-tenths, 
three-tenths, ... of a revolution depending on 
whether the key depressed is 1, 2, 3, . . • At 
the end of a complete revolution the unit 
wheel engages the tens wheel, causing it. to 
move forward one-tenth of a revolution. In the 
same manner at the end of each complete revolu- 
tion of the tens wheel the himdreds wheel moves 
forward one-tenth of a revolution,;, thus carrying 
is provided for. It is possible to subtract on 
the machine, but not by reversing the mechan- 
ism, as we might suppose. We must subtract 
by adding — a process known as complementary 
subtraction. Instead of subtracting the num- 
ber we add its complement.* Mechanical aids are 
provided on the machine to obtain the comple- 
ment. Multiplication can also be performed by 
considering it as continued addition. To multi- 
ply 27 by 43 we strike 27 three times and 270 
four times, the result being the product. 

Machines of the above type give all results 
on the dials at the front; but they give results 
only, and in no way show finally the items 
which made up the result. The above machine 
has no printing attachment by which it lists the 
items, as well as their total, on a ribbon of 
paper. Such a machine as the comptometer 
is therefore called a nonlisting machine. There 
is another type of adding machine which prints 
the items as well as the totals on a toU of paper ; 
such a madiine is called a Usting machine. A 
typical machine of this type is the Burroughs 
adding machine. On this machine the arrange- 
ment of keys and . the manner of operating 
them are the same as bn the comptometer. As 
fast as each number item is recorded on the 
machine a lever is puU^ at the right, or, if the 
machine is operated by electricity, a button is 
pressed. When the operation is finished, each 
of the items, together with their total, will 
appear in typewriting on a slip of paper. These 
machines are provided in different models, some 
printing on a narrow roll of paper and others 
on a wide sheet, the latter adapting itself 
peculiarly to the purposes of mechanical book- 
keeping. Machines using the narrow band of 
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paper are in use in practically every bank in the 
United States; those using the wide sheet of 
paper are in use in many of the larger business 
houses. 

The usefulness of machines of the type just 
described has recently been greatly extended by 
combining the regular. t:^ewriter with the 
adding machine, thus making possible genuine 
mechanical bookkeeping. One of the representa- 
tive machines of this kind is the Elliott-Fisher, 
which is extensively used in large business 
houses for making up monthly statements and 
accounts. 

The Eemington and Underwood Typewriter 
Companies oifer a similar kind of machine which 
combines adding mechanism with the usual type- 
writing feature. All of these machines offer 
wide possibilities in the simplifying of modern 
accounting methods. Efforts are being made 
each day to extend the usefulness of this phase 
of work. 

Cash Hegisters are a form of adding ma- 
chine in general use in retail stores, whose chief 
functions are to make a‘ record of money received 
from every sale of merchandise, as the money 
is placed in the cash drawer, and to add 
automatically this sum to the total previously 
placed in the drawer ; it also indicates to 
the customers the record which has been made. 
The more complex cash registers have been 
further developed so that it is possible to include 
an automatic record of other transactions which 
take place in a retail store, including credit sales 
and the separate sales of individual clerks or of 
particular lines of goods, so that they may be 
referred to at the close of the day’s business. 

The first practical cash register was invented 
by James Kitty, of Dayton, Ohio, who secured 
his patent in 1879. In this first register the 
record was made on adding wheels and displayed 
by hands on a dial, but in later inventions the 
record is sometimes made by puncturing printed 
rolls of paper and is shown by indicators which 
rise and fall as the’ mechanism is operated, a 
number equal to the amount of the purchase 
rising as the cash paid is deposited in the 
drawer, the same operation causing the number 
which records the previous purchase- to fall. In 
the ^'detail adders,” manufactured by the 
National Cash Register Company, the mechanism 
is operated by pressing the proper registering 
key. A single pressure of the finger unlocks 
and throws open the cash drawer, rings a bell, 
drops the indicator showing the lafiit transaction, 
raises an indicator showing the amount of the 
new transaction, and at the same time records 
it on the adding wheels inside the register. 
Each registering key is connected with a corre- 
sponding adding wheel inside the register, which 
snows tfie toM amount of registrations made 
on that key. For example, if the " 6 -cent” key 
be pressed five times its corresponding adding 
wheel shows a total of 25 cents. Thus the total 
amount of the day’s sales can be ascertained at 
any time by adding together the total amounts 
shown by the adding wheels. These registers 
can be arranged to keep separate record of 
“charge,” “received on account,” and “paid out” 
transactions, or to show separately the receipts 
from different classes of goods, A drawer can- 
not be opened without making both an indication 
to the customer and an inside record under lock 
and key. 

The Electric Tabulating Machine, such as 
the one devised by Hollerith for recording and 


summarizing the United States census returns, 
may he classed as an adding machine. This 
apparatus is in three parts. The first operation 
is to punch holes in a card, corresponding to the 
facts to be recorded for each individual, the 
punches being operated from a keyboard of 240 
characters. After the cards are punched they 
are fed into a machine, which, by means of the 
holes and certain electric devices, adds one to the 
total record for the fact indicated by each hole, 
such as sex, color, or age. Next the cards are 
placed in sorting boxes, in order to secure a 
combination of facts, such as the number of 
black persons who are married, and by means 
of electric connections which are acted upon only 
by cards having holes corresponding to the facts 
to be tabulated, the record is made. 

Multiplying and Dividing Machines may 
be separated into two classes, depending upon 
the principle by which the mechanism obtains 
results, i.e., whether the product is obtained 
as the result of repeated additions or as a direct 
multiplication. Machines of the first group will 
be considered first. Leibnitz conceived this type 
of machine in 1671 and made two models, but 
they were so mechanically imperfect that they 
were never practical. It is not until 1820 
that we find a practical type of multiplying 
machine which worked with surety; Thomas de 
Colmar deserves the credit for producing it. 
The essential part of the mechanism of this 
machine is a drum with nine teeth of unequal 
length, which was invented by Leibnitz. To 
multiply 267 by 4 on such - a machine, the 
operator sets the number 267 by sliding three 
knobs to their proper position; he then turns a 
small handle four times, and the product im- 
mediately appears on a special set of dials. 
Each turning of the handle adds the number to 
itself, thus performing continued addition. To 
multiply 267 by 54, the operator begins as 
described above to multiply by 4, then the 
carriage of the machine is shifted one space and 
the handle is turned five times, after which the 
Toduct appears on the special set of dials. 

he distinct advantage of this type of machine 
lies in the fact that, besides the product, both 
of the factors can be left on the machine as a 
check upon the work. This type of machine is 
sometimes known as the Thomas Arithmometer. 
Burckhardt in Germany and Tate in England 
produced slight improvements on the Thomas 
machine. A modern machine of this type is the 
Saxonia Beckoning Machine. Division is per* 
formed on this machine by reversing the 
mechanism, making it a process of con- 
tinued subtraction. Another form of multi- 
plying machine which works on the principle of 
continued addition is the Brunsviga. In prin- 
ciple this machine differs slightly from that of 
Leibnitz in that it substitutes for the Leibnitz 
drum a single wheel on whose circumference 
one can cause to be projected 1 , 2 ^ 3, 4 .. to 
9 teeth. The Brunsviga type of machine was 
originally invented by a Kussian, Odhner. 

The machines just described can perform 
multiplication only by repeated addition, and 
division only by repeated subtraction. We 
should do the same thing with pencil if it were 
not for the fact that we have learned the multi- 
plication table. Is it possible to have a machine 
which will apply the multiplication table and 
thus perform multiplication directly? This 
question was answered in the affirmative by a 
French inventor, M. Bolide, who constructed a 
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practical machine of this kind and first presented 
it to the public in 1889. A more modern ma* 
chine of this t;p)e commonly used in America is 
called the Millionaire, invented in 1892 by Otto 
Steiger and manufactured in Switzerland. The 
vital part of this machine is a mechanical 
multiplication table made up of a series of teeth 
of unequal length, all of which project perpen- 
dicularly from a common base. On this machine 
to multiply, say, 193 by 96, the operator seta 
193 by sUding small knobs, turns a pointer to 9, 
and then presses an electric button. The pointer 
is then turned to 6, and the button pressed again, 
which completes the entire operation of multiply- 
ing by 96, the product appearing at once on a 
special row of dials. On the machines multi- 
plying by continued addition it would have been 
necessary, in performing this multiplication, to 
turn the handle six times and then nine times, 
while on the Millionaire a single turn serves for 
each digit of the multiplier. Division is per- 
formed by reversing the mechanism by a small 
lever. 

Multiplying machines of the types described 
above are used extensively in the actuarial depart- 
ments of large insurance companies and in scien- 
tific laboratories, especially those of astronomers. 
The machine is also extensively used in large 
business houses for cost accounting, for making 
out invoices, and for general statistical work. 
It is also used in the calculations of engineering. 

In small multiplications and divisions where 
approximate results will serve one frequently 
finds the slide rule This is an in- 

expensive type of multiplying machine and 
is more generally employed than any other 
class of calculating instruments, particularly 
by engineers and statisticians. In its simplest 
form it consists Of two rules, arranged 
to slide on each other, and so divided into scales 
that by sliding the rules backward or forward 
until a selected number on one scale is made to 
coincide with a selected -number on the other, 
the desired result is read off directly on a third 
scale. By means of a duplex slide rule, where 
the rule may be set for four factors instead of 
two, more complicated problems may be solved. 
Revolving elide rules are employed to increase 
the virtual length of the scales and the number 
of decimal places to which results may be read. 
In the Thacher calculating instrument, a cylinder 
4 inches in diameter and 18 inches long revolves 
within a framework of triangular bars, each of 
which contains a scale on two sides. The scales 
contain 33,000 divisions and 17,000 engraved 
figures, executed on a dividing machine made 
expressly for the purpose. Fuller’s spiral slide 
rule consists of a wooden cylinder containing a 
spiral scale 42 feet long. 

Circular slide rules, resembling watches, are 
also made. The slide-rule principle is also em- 
ployed in instruments used to work out specific 
problems, such as the flow of water in pipes, or 
the strength of beams. Such computers may be 
either like the ordinary slide rule, with scales 
in terms of the factors involved, or, as in the 
various Cox computers, there may be a founda- 
tion plate, ' revolving disk, revolving segment, 
and index or pointer, with proper scales. The 
various slide rules proper all depend on the 
mechanical use of logarithms, and the scales are 
graduated on a logarithmic basis. By referring 
to the article Logarithms, the operation of a 
simple slide rule will readily -be understood, as 
the various graduations correspond to the loga- 


rithmic functions, and the appropriate length of 
each is determined from a table of logarithms. 
The figures inscribed on the scales, however, are 
those of the numbers corresponding to the log- 
arithms. For example, to multiply 2 by 2, the 
number 2 on the scale is brought opposite the 
number 2 on the secon^eale, and, as a result, 
the zero of the latter is uistant from the zero of 
the first by an amount equivalent to the sum of 
the two logarithmic graduations. The number 
corresponding to the point at which the zero 
or indicator stands is, of course, the product, 
which in this case is 4. The complexity of the 
problems which may be solved with the aid of 
the slide rule varies with the different rules; 
but, in general, it may be said that all problems 
involving multiplication and division may be 
solved by any of them, including powers, roots, 
and proportions, simply by setting the rule and 
reading off the indicated result. By providing 
scales with trigonometrical instead of arithmet- 
ical functions, the uses of the slide rule may be 
increased greatly, and often the two classes are 
engraved on reverse sides of the smaller slide 
rules. The rule is particularly valuable where 
the same operation is to be repeated many times, 
as in computing percentages, or where many 
long and wearisome calculations are to be made. 

The smaU. 10-inch slide rule gives results cor- 
rect to two or three significant figures, while the 
20-inch slide rule gives results generally correct 
to three figures. The Tliacher or Fuller slide 
rules give still greater precision. More and 
more there is a tendency to introduce the slide 
rule in business practice, especially in cost 
accounting. By properly combining adding ma- 
chines, adding typewriters, and multiplying 
machines many large business houses, such as 
department stores, are able to do all their 
bookkeeping mechanically. The next few years 
promise a wonderful development in this direction. 

For descriptions of calculating machines, con- 
sult: Mehmke, Numerisches ReoJmen, in Fnoy- 
klopSdie der mathematisohen Wissensohaften, 
Tol. i (Leipzig, 1901), containing numerous feg- 
ures; Unger, “Einige Additionsmaschinen,” Ah- 
handlungen zur Oeschichte der Mathematik, vol. 
ix (Leipzig, 1899) ; Shaw, ^‘Theory of Continu- 
ous Calculating Machines,” in Phil. Transactions 
of Royal Society, vol. clxxvi (London, 1885) ; 
D’Ocagne, Le oaloul simpUfiS (Paris, 1906) ; 
Thompson, Bookkeeping hy Machinery (Kew 
York, 1906) ; Seward, "Mechanical Aids in Fac- 
tory-Office Economy,” in Engineering Magazine, 
for July, 1904; Beach, Tools of Business (De- 
troit, 1906) ; Jacob, Le calcul mScanique (Paris, 
1911); and especially the literature issued by 
the .various companies selling modem calculat- 
ing machines. On the abacus, consult Smith 
and Mikami, History of Japanese Mathematics 
(Chicago, 1914). 

CAI/CXJXATOBS (Lat. calculator, computer; 
see Calculus), Remabbla-ble. Arithmetical 
prodigies, often spoken of as “lightning calcula- 
tors,” having an unusual capacity for combining 
numbers. The wonderful feats of these prodigies 
have been pronounced genuine by competent 
judges, although their psychological peculiarities 
have not been fully explained. Two peculiari- 
ties, however, seem characteristic of most of the 
knowm cases : an extraordinary memory for 
numerical combinations, and unusual methods 
of grouping numbers. That their ability is not 
entirely the result of special training is attested 
by the early age at which the power is mani- 
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fested. Thus, at the age of six, T. H. Safford 
computed mentally the number (617,760) of 
barleycorns in 1040 rods, and could extract the 
cube roots of numbers of 9 and 10 figures. Bux- 
ton solved the problem, to find the product of 
doubling a farthing 139 times, the result, ex- 
pressed in pounds, bei^a number of 142 figures. 
Zerah Colburn, at niiR years of age, gave at 
sight the factors of 294,967,297, and in 20 sec- 
onds found mentally the number of hours in 
1811 years. Raising 991 to the fifth power in 13 
operations, and* giving the product of any pair 
of two-figure numbers in 1^^ seconds, are feats 
accomplished by Arthur Griffith, who also 
memorized the squares of all numbers up to 130 
and the cubes up to 100. Other noted prodigies 
are Annich, Bidder, Vinckler, Pughiesi, Mon- 
deux, Magimelle, and Inaudi. Consult Lahy, 
^^Une calculatrice-prodige; dtude exp4rimentale 
d’un cas de developpement exeeptionnel de la 
m4moire des ehiffres,” in Archives de psyohologie, 
vol. xiii, pp. 209-243 (Geneva, 1913). 

OAB'OTTLUS (Lat., a small stone, or pebble, 
which was used in reckoning, or calculations, by 
the Romans). A term applied in mathematics 
to any method of treating problems by means, of 
a system of algebraic notation. Thus, the Cal- 
culus of Forms (see Fobms) is a symbolic treat- 
ment of the properties of invariants ; Imaginary 
Calculus is the method of calculating by the use 
:of the imaginary unit (see Compi-bx Numbkb), 
and the Calculus of Quaternions (see Quatbb- 
NlONS) is the method of treating certain prob- 
lems with the aid of the quaternion symbolism. 
Usually, however, the term is employed to desig- 
nate the Differential and . Integral Calculus, a 
branch of mathematical science affording, by one 
general method, a solution for many of the most 
difficult problems of pure and applied mathe- 
matics. 

The Differeixtial and Integfral Calculus. 
Th\s is one of the most useful branches of mathe- 
matics., While elementary algebra and geometry 
deal with quantities whose value is fixed, the 
calculus investigates, quantities whose value is 
continually changing. Coxisidering that all 
nature in all its aspects varies continually, the 
importance of a mathematical method of dealing 
with yariahlea is evident? and it is easy to see 
why science had made so* little process before 
the invention of the calculus, and 'v^y progress 
has been so rapid since. 

Three simple examples may serve to show the 
kind of problems usually attacked by the calcu- 
lus, and the manner in which it solves them. 
The first two of these examples can also, on 
account of their simplicity, be solved by means 
of elementary algebra, without resorting to the 
calculus. Nevertheless, they are typical calculus 
problems, and furnish as good examples of the 
calculus method as would be furnished by 
similfti^ but much more complics^ted problems 
lying really beyond the power of elementary 
mathematics. 

Problem I. Suppose the‘ sum of two adjoining 
sides of a rectangle known. What must be the 
length of each side so that the rectangle may 
have the greatest possible area? 

Problem II. A person in a boat 3 miles from 
the nearest point on a straight shore wishes to 
reach a place 6 miles away from thht point. He 
can row 4 miles an hour and walk 6 miles an 
hour. Where should be land in order to reach 
his point in minimum time? 

Problem III. To determine the work per- 


formed when a gas is compressed at constant 
temperature is one of the fundamental problems 
of theoretical engineering. Work is generally 
defined as the force required to move a body, 
multiplied by the distance traversed. In the 
case of a gas compressed in a cylindrical vessel, 
the body moved- is the piston. If at the ^ be- 
ginning of the experiment the pressure exercised 
on the piston is, say, p pounds per square inch 



of surface, and the area of the piston is a,; then 
p X o is evidently the force acting on the piston. 
This force, however, multiplied by the distance 
traversed by the piston during compression will 
not by any means give the work performed. For 
dluring compression the force will, of course, 
have to be continually increased; in other words, 
it will not retain its original value ap fixed, but 
will be a variable. In this case algebra and 
geometry fail to give a method of direct com- 
putation and the calculus has to be resorted to. 

In order to understand bow the calculus deals 
vritb problems of this nature, it is necessary to 
grasp clearly some fundamental ideas, which 
usually appear somewhat difficult to the beginner 
in calculus, just as the idea of any fixed num- 
ber being represented by the letters a, b, c, ap- 
pears difficult to the child first taking up the 
study of elementary algebra. 

Fundan^ental Ideas: Function, Differentia^ 
Differential Coefficient, Limit , — Yariables are 
represented in calculus by the Xiatin letters a?, j/, 
etc., or by the' Greek letters i, f, etc,, just as 
unknown quantities are represented in algebra. 
Jf thq value of one variable y continually de- 
pends on that of another variable w the first 
variable is said to be a fyn^ction of the second, 
and the, fact is denoted by writing: y = ^(o?). 
.Thus, the variable area 3/ of a square is said tp 
be a function of the variable length w of its side, 
and in this case the expression y ^ fix) stands 
for the equation y == x\ In investigating tlxe 
functions and their variables, the calculus catches 
them at a given moment for tlie purpose of 
determining the relative''rate of their variation 
at that moment. Consider the motion of a ball 
thrown up in the air. Its velocity changes from 
instant to instant. We might get a rough idea 
of its motion by measuring the distance trav- 
ersed during the first second, during the second 
second, during the third second, etc. But our 
results would be far from precise; for, however 
small an interval of time a second is, the 
velocity of our bkll, changing continually, must 
be different at the end of that interval from 
what it is at its beginning. Our results would 
be even rougher if instead of the second we 
employed as a unit of time the minute. To 
render the results mathematically precise, we 
.should have to take for our unit not , a finite, but 
an infinitely small interval of time, an instant. 
The distance traversed during such an interval 
would be called the different^l of distance and 
would be denoted in calculus by the symbol dZ, 
if I stand for distance. Similarly, otir infinitely 
small interval of time would be called the 
differential of time and would be denoted by 
the symbol dt, if t stand for time, But as tbfc 
idea of what a differential is is somewhat vague, 
owing to the diificultv of afitnallv rtn-nrtmiM-nflr 
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sometliing that is ‘"infinitely small,” the follow- 
ing considerations may be resorted to. Studying 
the motion of a hall thrown up in the air, we 
consider infinitely small intervals of time dt 
merely in order to be able to think of the motion 
as uniform; for within any finite interval the 
motion is variable. But if at a given instant 
the motion should actually become uniform and 
continue so, we might think of our differential 
dt as representing any finite length of time, be 
it 6 minutes, or 10 minutes, or 500 minutes. 
For when a body moves with perfectly uniform 
speed, that speed may be readily determined by 
ascertaining the distance traversed during any 
interval of time whatever; the result is the 
same whether we divide the distance traversed 
in 5 minutes by 5, or that traversed in 10 
minutes by 10. We may, accordingly, define the 
differential of distance dl as the distance that 
would he traversed by the hall in an arbitrary, 
finite interval of time, dt, beginning at a given 
instant, if at that instant the motion became 
uniform. In this manner we may avoid think- 
ing of infinitely small quantities. The velocity 
would then be dl-i-dt, no matter how great or 


small dt is supposed to be. The ratio 
^ cw 

is called the differential coefficient of I with 
respect to t — ^the distance I being of course “a 
function” of the time t. This ratio represents a 
limit. For, considering again the* ball thrown 
up in the air, the error introduced by choosing a 
finite instead of an infinitesimal interval of time 
is the less the smaller an interval is chosen, and 

finally the true velocity is Approached as a 

limit, when the interval of time becomes, in- 
finitely small. ‘All this is concisely .r^i^smted 
by a few symbols, as foDows: . 


mit MA 
f=0 “df* 


In this expression stands for some finite 
interval (“increment”) of time, and A? for tho 
distance actually traversed during that interval. 
And the expression tells that when A# approaches 
zero (Af:=:0), i.e., when it becomes infinitely 

shiall,' the'’ rat id ^ approaches as a limit the 

^liie It need hardly be remarked, that 

at 

while dl and dt are themselves infinitesimal 
quantities, their ratio may have any finite 
value, large or small. 

Mamma <md^ JfMwwa.-irSince represents the 

yel6c|ty of the hall at any moment of the flight, 
it is evidently itself a. variable quality. For 
when, say, a rubber ball is thrown up in the 
air, the velocity of its motion becomes smaller 
and smaller until the highest point in its flight 
is reached; at that point the ball pauses for an 
instant and then be^ns to descend with increas- 
ing speed until it reaches the ground. At the 
instant the ball is at the highest point the 

velocity is therefore zero; i.c., -^ = 0. But as 

the point reached by the ball is flie highest it 
may be said that when the function I has its 
maximum (or minimum) value, its differential 

coefficient with respect to its variable 

is zeto. This must be carefully remembered. 


Bearing in mind the ideas explained in the 
preceding paragraphs, the problems cited at the 
banning of the article may now be analyzed 
without any difficulty. 

I. Solution of the First Prollem. — ^In the prob- 
lem of the maximum rectangle, let a be the 
known sum of two adjacent sides, let so be one 
of the sides, and let y be the area of the rec- 
tangle. Then 

{a — x),0Ty^a(s — af. 

Seizing the rectangle at some point in its 
variation, let us len^hen the side x by some 
finite amount, Ax, and suppose that this causes 
the area to increase by a finite amount, Ay, 
Our equation then becomes 

y + A ^ =: a (a? -i- A z) — (a? A ic) 2 = 
az -f a Az — z*— 2 a; A z— (Aa;)^. 

Subtracting the original equation, y = ax— of, 
we get 

A a A z— 2 z A z— (A a?)2, 

and, dividing throughout by Ax, 

^ = a—2x—Ax, 

Making Ax smaller and smaller without limit, 
it will ultimately approach zero. Then a — 2x 
— Ax will become simply a — 2x, while the ratio 

^ will approach its limit ^ and hence we shall 

have , ,, 

2a?. 

dx 

N’ow, it was shown above that, at the instant 
a functkai passes through its maximuih ydlue, 
its differential coefficient is zero. Hence, when 
the area of our rectangle is the greatest possible, 

^ = 0, and therefore, a — 2a? — 0, or 
ax 

' , .,!< = %a, ' . , , 

But this tells us that each side must be one- 
half of the known suin, i.e., that the two adjoin- 
ing sides must be made equal in order that the 
rectangle may have its maximum area^ 

The process just employed in solvii^ the prob- 
lem may be described as “differentiating with 
the aid of the theory of limits.” Indeed, , we 
started with the liaw that the area of a rectangle 
equals the product of two adjoining sides, a law 
expressed in our case by the equation y = 
X [a — x). We then ascertained the ratio of the 
finite increment of area to an aetilal finite in- 
crement of the variable side x. Next we ascer- 
tained the limiting value of that ratio corre- 
sponding to an infinitely small increase of the 
side. This gave the value of the differential 

coefficient ^ of our function as a — 2x, And 
ox 

as it had been shown before that the differential 
coefficient is zero at, the point where a function 
has its maximum value, we wrote a — 2<r = 0, 
which gave the value of the side x for that 
point. 

By analogous processes of reasoning we may 
“differentiate” any function whatever, and thus 
determine the form of its differential coefficient. 
In practical work, however, it is not necessary to 
go through the whole process every time a func- 
tion is ffifferentiated, and the differential coeffi- 
cient of a function is usually obtained directly 
by the use of a few general formulas, the demon- 
sfcratlbhs of which are given in all textbooks of 
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calculus. In solving our other problems we will 
make direct use of two such formulas. 

II. Solution of the Second Problem, — ^In the 
problem of the person in a boat, call A the point 



where he must land in order to reach his point 
P in the least time. An inspection of the 
accompanying figure shows that the distance of 

the boat from the point A is V 3* + ^ (^y- 
pothenuse of the right-angle triangle). To row 
this distance at the rate of 4 miles an hour re- 


quires %V 3* + hours, or, as it may be 
written, % (9 + a 5 ®)i hours. The distance of 
the landing point from the point of destination 
is denoted by 5 — a?. To walk tliis distance at 
the rate of 6 miles an hour requires % (6 — a)) 
hours. The total time (call it y) required to 

(9 4 . 

reach the point is therefore y = j h 

C * 

p — . The question is, what must be the 


numerical value of co in order that this expres- 
sion for time may have the smallest possible 
value? As in Example I, the question may be 
answered by ascertaining the form of the differ- 
ential coefficient — and making it equal zero, 
ax 

so that it may correspond to the minimum 
magnitude of y. The result is as follows: 


dy _ X 1 

When y is a minimum, ^ r= 0, and therefore, 

. _l=o 

4V9+^ 5 


whence ir = 4. To roach the point of destina- 
tion in minimum time, the person must there- 
fore land 1 mile (5 — 4 = 1) from that point. 

Differentiation and Integration. — ^It may bo 
seen from the examples thus far discussed that 
the problem of the differential calculus is to 
obtain for every function considered the differ- 
ential coefl&cient i.e,, the rate of change of 
ax 


the function y with respect to its variable m. 
The process may also be described as follows; 
To differentiate a given magnitude y, expressed 
m terms of its variable w, is to obtain the value 
of the infinitesimal element dy in terms of the 
infinitesimal element dx of the variable m. The 
converse process, called integration, may. he de- 
scribed as follows : To integrate means to obtain 
the function itself, when its rate of change with 
respect to the variable is given, i.e., to find y 

in terms of a when ^ is given. The problem of 
ax 


the integral calculus may also be stated in the 
following terms; To integrate is to find the 
magnitude y in terms of the variable 00 , when 
dy (an infinitesimal element of y) is given in 
terms of X and dx (an infinitesimal element of 
m). In the latter d^nition inteOTation appears 
as a process of summation, the addends being an 


infinite number of infinitely small elements. The 
symbol of integration is (the mediaeval S, 
standing for summa ) . Thus, the symbol Jdx 
indicates that it is required to integrate the 
differential of a?. 

The Constant of Integration, — Since a fixed 
(constant) quantity neither increases nor de- 
creases, its differential is nothing at all. If, 
therefore, c denote any constant whatever, we 
may write do = 0. For this reason the differen- 
tial of a? + 0 is simply d®, the same as the 
differential of x. Comparing ® + c and ®, we 
see that x is one of an infinite number of pos- 
sible values of ® cy the latter, namely, equals 
X in the particular case where 0 = 0. When it 
is required to find in general the integral of d®, 
we therefore write not ®, but ® -1- c. So that 
® + 0 . The constant c is then called 
the ''constant of integration,” and may either 
have a finite fixed value, or else may equal zero. 

Ill- Solution of the Third Problem, — The last 
of the cited problems may now be attacked, viz., 
to determine the work performed when a gas is 
compressed at constant temperature. The diffi- 
culty of this problem is in the fact that during 
compression the force is variable, i.e., it must 
be continually increased. If we were to suppose 



the force constant, we should, in calculating the 
work, commit the greater an error, the greater 
the amount of compression. But suppose the 
piston to be moved inward only an infinitely 
small distance. If we then calculate the work 
required, on the hypothesis that within that 
distance the pressure remains constant, we com- 
mit only an infinitely small error. In otlier 
words, our result is infinitely near the truth. 
Let dl therefore stand for an infinitely small 
distance traversed by the piston, lot the area 
of the piston be a, and let the variable pressure 
be denoted by p. The work is then padU But 
as adl is the volume of the infinitely small 
cylinder traversed by tlie piston, it may be de- 
noted by dv and regarded as an infinitesimal 
element of our cylin<&ical vessel. The work is 
thus pdp. 

To determine now the finite amount of work 
required to compress the ^s from some initial 
volume, Vtt to some final volume, Va, wo will 
first answer the question : How much work 
would be required in compressing a given 
amount of gas from any volume v to unit vol- 
ume? This is accomplished by ^integrating” 
pdv, i.e., by performing the operation denoted 
by the symbol Jpdv; and our result will be in- 
finitely near the truth, because the error in- 
volved in assuming that the presstixe p remains 
constant through the infiniteimal compression 
dv is infinitely small.. 

To integrate pdv we must remember that at 
constant temperature the product of pressure and 
volume of a gas is constant : pv=^lo, whence 

p = ^. Substituting this in have 


I^ow ^ might he shown, by the 

method of limits repeatedly employed in this 
article, to be the exact differential of either 


Now — 
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Mog Vf or fclog + c, o being any constant. We 
may therefore write, conversely, 

J'^=klogv+c, 

the constant of integration c being retained so 
as to give the solution its more general form. 

The integral calculus has thus performed for 
ns a wonderful task. Figuratively speaking, it 
employed a cylinder of volume v filled with gas 
and compressed it, an infinitesimal amount at a 
time, until unit volume was attained; it then 
summed up the infinitesimal amounts of work 
performed, and it has told us that the total 
amount of work done is fclog v + c. The result is 
general, since v may have any finite value what- 
ever. But to obtain a desired particular result, 
all we have to do is to substitute for v some 
numerical value. Thus, for v = 1 we have log 
u = 0, and the work of compression to this stage 
is the constant c. Further, the work performed 
in compressing the gas from some particular 
volume Vt to some particular volume evidently 
equals the difference between the work required 
to reduce the gas from volume to unit vol- 
ume, and that required to reduce the gas from 
volume Ua to unit volume. The required work, 
W, between the limits and V2 is, therefore, 

W = 7clog + 0 — Zclog Ua — c 
=:A;log Vx — h log u. 

The limits being defined, this “integral" is 
called a Definite Integral, and the operation is 
usually denoted as follows: 

r^— = klogvi — Mogt;2= A;log —• 

•/t>a ^ ^2 

The constant h, coming from the law pv = h, 
depends on the amount of gas employed and on 
the temperature at which the compression is 
carried out. It may, of course, be found by 
actually measuring the pressure and volume of 
the given amount of gas at the given tempera- 
ture, and multiplying the pressure by the vol- 
ume. By substituting in the above expression 
this value of h, as well as the niunerical values 
of the initial volume and the final volume u*, 
involved in an actual compression, we shall finally 
obtain the work which the problem required to 
calculate, and this is actually the way in which 
engineers determine that important quantity. 

Another Way of Stating and Solving the Third 
Prollem . — ^The relation pv = k between the pres- 



sures and volumes of a gas whose temperature is 
kept constant (i.e., the law of Boyle and IViari- 
otte) may be represented geometrically by a 


curve called an equilateral hyperbola, every 
point of the curve corresponding to a definite 
pressure and volume. (See Asymptote.) Fur- 
ther, it is shown in textbooks of natural philoso- 
phy that the work performed in compressing the 
gas from an initial volume represented by the 
line OA (see figure) to a final volume, OB, is 
represented by the area AA'B'B, The problem 
of determining the work may therefore be viewed 
as requiring to determine the area inclosed by 
the hyperbola and the axis OV between the limits 
OA =: Vi and OB = Ua. To solve this problem the 
area AA'B'B may be imagined as made up of an 
infinite number of infinitely narrow strips. One 
such strip is roughly shown in the figure between 
the lines marked p and p\ The difference be- 
tween p and p' would evidently be the greater, 
the greater the distance between them. But 
since the distance is supposed to be infinitely 
small, the two lines may be taken as equal and 
the strip may be considered as a rectangle. Call- 
ing its infinitely small base dv, the area of the 
rectangle is seen to be pdv. The total area 
AA'B'B may now be obtained by summing up 
tlie infinite number of “differentials of area" like 
pdv inclosed between the limits OA =: Vi and 
OB = t?2* The summation may be performed by 
the integral calculus and is denoted by a definite 


integral, as follows: 


AA'B'B 



We have seen before that the result of this 


integration is fclog The required area there- 

Vi 

fore equals the natural logarithm of the ratio 
OA 

-=r, multiplied by the number (fc) representing 
OB 

the product of any pair of coSrdinates, such as 
OB X BB', or OA X AA', etc. The calculus 
method is analogously employed whenever it 
is required to find the area inclosed by a given 
curve, elementary geometry being in most cases 
powerless to furnish the desired answer; and 
thus the calculus finds extensive application in 
the solution of many important problems of 
geometry. 

The above sketch outlines the methods of rea- 
soning by which the calculus attacks problems 
involving variable quantities. As to its limita- 
tions, it must be observed that while the differ- 
ential calculus teaches how to differentiate read- 
ily any function whatever, the converse problem, 
viz., that of integrating a given differential, is 
often very difficult, requiring all manner of alge- 
braic artifices, and is sometimes altogether im- 
possible. In other words, in their studies of 
nature, scientists are often led to construct dif- 
ferentials (just as in our third problem we con- 
structed the differential pdv) which they cannot 
integrate, because they can conceive no function 
which, on differentiation, would yield the given 
differential. Finally, it may be observed that 
the flour is no better than the grain, and if data 
that are made to pass through the mill of the 
calculus lead to doubtful results, it is the fault 
not of the calculus, but of the data; the calculus 
itself is as exact as any other branch of mathe- 
matics, in spite of the fact that the things it 
deals with seem so often to dwindle away into 
nothing. 

History. The invention of the calculus method 
is generally referred to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, but the course of its early 
development really leads much farther back. 
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Thus, the ''method of exhaustion/^ which, as first 
applied, consisted in comparing the area bounded 
by a given curve with the area of an inscribed 
or circumscribed polygon whose number of sides 
is continually increased, is related to the present 
calculus through the doctrine of limits. Simi- 
larly, the surfaces of the sijhere, cylinder, and 
cone were compared with prismatic and pyram- 
idal surfaces. By this method Archimedes cal- 
culated the value of tt, obtained the areas of the 
parabola, ellipse, and one of the spirals, and 
found the ratio of a spherical surface to the 
surface of the circumscribed cylinder. Kepler 
(1615) was the first to improve this method by 
introducing into geometry the idea of infinity. 
He considered the circle as composed of an in- 
finite number of triangles (with their vertices 
at the centre and with their bases on the circum- 
ference), and the cone as composed of an infinite 
number of pyramids. The next advance is due 
to Cavalieri (q.v.), who effected quadrature by 
summing the infinitesimal elements into which 
he divided his areas, and established the proper- 
ties of the centre of gravity relating to solids of 
revolution. So far the end sought by mathema- 
ticians was the solution of particular problems, 
as the rectification and quadrature of Cjsrtain 
curves. Thus, also, Wallis extended the applica- 
tion of Oavalieri’s method of iii^divisibles, Des- 
cartes (1637) increased its power by the intro- 
duction of cobrdinate geomet^-y (see Analytic 
Gloketry), and Fermat applied it to maxima 
and minima (q.v.). But it remained for Leib- 
nitz and Newton to devise a general notation 
and to organize existing principles into a com- 
prehensiV'C science. The principles of Newton, 
which later appeared under the title of Fluxions 
(q.v.), were first published in his JPrmcipia 
(1687 ). The basal idea of his calculus is that 
of velocity, A line, surface, or solid, is conceived 
generated respectively by ,a mov^ point, line, 
pr surface. The velocity of a moving point, an4 
its components along the axes of coQrdinates for 
successive intervals, were called fluxions. The 
velocity of th® point was called .the 

fluxion of the arc generated, and the arc the flu- 
ent of the point's velocity. The velocity of a 
moving point being regarded as constant, the 
ratio of its component fluxions' determined the 
nature of the path described. In general, the 
relation between the fluxions being given, the 
relations between the cobrdinates of the point 
were sought, and conversely. The component of 
velocity (fluxion) along the X-axis was desig- 
nated by [<»], or a; along the Y-axis by y', 
ly]f or Leibnitz used the symbol dco for an 
infinitesimal change in o), a symbolism which has 
endured, while Newton's fluxional notation dis- 
appeared in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first publication of Leibnitz's princi- 
ples appeared in the Acta Eruditorwn (Leipzig, 
1684). His method differed from Newton's, not 
only in its symbolism, but also in its relation to 
pure number. • The instantaneous changes in any 
continuously varying magnitude, regarded by 
Leibnitz as taking place .by infinitely small differ- 
ences, savor leas of mechanics than do Newton’s 
components of velocity. The basal idea, however, 
in the two systems is the same, and eadi calculus 
consists of two parts — (1) differential calculus, 
which investigates the rules for deducing the 
relation between the infinitely small differences 
of quantities from the relation which exists be- 
tween the quantities themselves j (2) the integral 
calculus, which treats of the inverse problem, i.e., 


to determine the relation of the quantities when 
that of their differences is known. 

The influence of the calculus has been so ex- 
tensive on nearly all branches of mathematics 
that no attempt will be made in what follows to 
give other than the most prominent names asso- 
ciated with its development. The theory of in- 
finitesimals, which lies at the foundation of 
differential calculus, has received adequate treat- 
ment at the hands of Gauss, Cauchy, Jordan, and 
Picard. With the development of the general 
theory of functions are connected the names of 
Clairaut, D'Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, Gauss, 
Cayley, Cauchy, Riemann, Weierstrass, and Lie; 
with elliptic and Abelian functions the names of 
Landen, Jakob Bernoulli, Maclaurin, D'Alembert, 
Legendre, Clebsch, Abel, Jacobi, Eisenstein, and 
Brioschi; with the theory of the potential, 
Lagrange, Green, Gauss, Dirichlet, Riemann, 
Neumann, Heine, and Beltrami; with differen- 
tial equations, the Bemoullis, Riccati, Clairaut, 
Euler, Lagrange, Monge, Cauchy, Clebsch, Boole, 
and Lie; and with the calculus of variations, 
Jakob j^moulli, THdpital, Lagrange, Sarrus, 
Cauchy, Hesse, Clebsch, and Weierstrass. 

Calculus is essentially a branch of the science 
of number. It differs from other branches of 
this science, as arithmetic and algebra, by re- 
garding number as continuous, i.e., as being 
capable of gradual growth and of infinitesimal 
increase, while they deal with finite and discon- 
tinuous number. It differs from ordinary alge- 
bra in another respect; in the latter, the values 
of unknown quantities, and their relations with 
one another, are detected by aid of equations 
established between these quantities directly ; in 
the calculus, on the other hand, the equations 
between the quantities are obtained by means of 
other equations primarily established, not be- 
tween the quantities themselves, but between 
certain derivatives from them, or elements of 
them. This is ap artifice of great value, since 
the relations between the quantities involved in 
any problem can, in general, more easily be in- 
ferred frpm equations between their derivatives 
thin from those between themselves* 

Calculus of yariations. The basis of this 
calculus is also a method of differentiation, but 
of a peculiar kind. In ordinary diirerontial cal- 
culus we seek the form which f{co) assumes 
vp'hpn do receives an indefinitely aftiall increment, 
dsB, In the calculus of variations, we seek the 
laws of the changes attending a slight alteration 
of the form of the function, or in tlio transfor- 
mation of one function into another. This cal- 
culus treats the so-called isoperimetrical prob- 
lems, many of which were formerly insoluble. 
The method has extended application in higher 
physics. ^ 

Calculus of Finite Blfferences iis a calculus 
concerned with the changes of functions due to 
finite changes in the variables ini^olved, i hence 
without the assumption of continuity. B, A, and 
S are important symbols* E dieting the opera- 
tion of increasing th® independent variable of a 
function by unity, A tflje coijresponding incre- 
ment of the function, we swonation of 

all values of the function for integral values of 
the variable from unity to any desired number. 

Calculus of Operations^ as the term indi- 
cates, is a systematic method of treating prob- 
lems by operating algebraically upon symbols of 
operation. If the symbol 0 and 0 prefixed to 
a quantity represent operations of the same 
class, the law of operations is distributive (see 
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Distbibutive Law) when + 2/) = ^(a?) + 
<P (y)', the law is commutative (see Associative 
Law ) when 0 (x) } = { 0 (x) } . If represents 

the repetition m times of the operation <f>j the law 
of indices in ordinary algebra is express^ by 
( 3 .) } - ^m-fn ( 3 .) ( 3 .) -- (a;) }. 

These laws are true for differentiation, for 
d d d 

^ (w + y) = ^ (w) + W j (distributive law) 

law) 

fjm fin flm+n 

(mdexlaw). 

Calculus of Probabilities. A systematic 
analytic treatment of the doctrine of probability 
(q.v.) by use of the differential and integral cal- 
culus. 

Calculus of Punctions (q.v.). A systematic 
method of determining functions which satisfy 
given conditions. 

Calculus, Barycentric. A method of treat- 
ing jgeometric problems based on the mechanical 
theory of centres of gravity. In this calculus 
Mdbius (1827) furnished the first example of 
homogeneous coordinates. See Coordinates. 

Besidual Calculus. A branch of integral 
calculus due to Cauchy, in which the integration 
takes place in the plane of complex numbers 
around a contour inclosing points for which the 
function is infinite. The integral is called the 
residual, and in case the contour contains all 
the critical points, the integral is called the total 
or principal residual. 

Bibliography. The literature on the subject 
of calculus is so extensive that any limited selec- 
tion of references must be unsatisfactory. The 
best selection of important works will be found 
in the Enoyklopiadie der matK^matisohen Wis- 
sensohaften, vbl. ii (Leipzig, 1900). Of the older 
works the most important are: Leibnitz, Mathe- 
matisohe Sohrifteriy ed. by Gerhardt (Berlin and 
Halle, 1849-63) ; Newton, Opuacula (Lausanne, 
1714); Euler, Jntroductio in analysin infini- 
iforum (new ed., Lausanne, 1848) ; id., Institu- 
calouU differentialis (new ed,, St. Peters- 
burg,’ 1885) ; id., InstituUones calculi integralia 
(3d ed., Vienna, 1830). Of the later works may 
be mentioned those of Cauchy (Paris, 1821-47) ; 
Bertrand, TraitS de caloul diff^rentiel et de cal- 
eul integral (Paris, 1864-70) ; Serret, Gours de 
calcul diff4rentiel et integral (4th ed., Paris, 

1894) ; Hermite, Gours d^analyse de VScole poly- 
teclvnigue (Paris, 1873) ; Laurent, TraitS d^ana- 
lij$e (Paris, 1885-91); and Jordan,- Gours 
d^analyse (2d ed., Paris, 1893-96), which may 
be taken as typical of the best French works. In 
Germany and Austria, Sehl 6 milch, Compendium^ 
der Ti'dheren Analysis (4th ed., Brunswick,' 

1895) ; Schlomilch, V ehungshuch mum Studium 
der hoheren Analysis (4th ed., Leipzig, 1888) ; 
Lipschitz, Lchrhuch der Analysis (Bonn, 1877- 
80) ; Stolz, Grundzilge der Differential- und In- 
iegralrechnung (Leipzig, 1893-99) ; and Rie- 
mann, Oeaammelte Werke, ed. by Weber and 
Dedekind (2d ed., Leipzig, 1892). In England, 
Price, Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus (2d ed., 
4 vols., Oxford, 1865-89); Todhunter, Differ- 
ential Calculus (Cambridge, 1866) and Integral 
Calculus (Cambridge, 1868), are widely known. 
Italy has recently produced a work of merit, viz., 
Pascal, Lessioni di anaUse infi/nitesimale (3 '^ols., 
Milan, 1896). Of the American works covering 
the general field, Byerly, Elements of Differential 
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Calculus and Elements of Integral Calculus 
(Boston, 1881), are representative. For the 
histoiy of the subject, consult the Enoyklopddie 
mentioned above; also. Cantor, Oesohichte der 
Mathematik, vols. ii and iii (Leipzig, 1892-98) ; 
Ball, History of Mathematics (3d ed., New 
York, 1901 ) ; Fink, History of Mathematics, 
trans. by Beman and Smith (Chicago, 1900). 
The Calculus of Variations is treated historically, 
as well as mathematically, by Car 11 (New York, 
1885). A recent treatise is Bolza, Yariations- 
rechnung (Leipzig, 1909). 

CALCITIiTrS, or Stone. In medicine, a hard 
concretion formed within the animal body, in 
consequence of the deposition in the solid form 
of substances which usually remain in solution. 
(See Concretion.) The concretions most com- 
monly termed “calculi” are those formed in the 
kidneys or bladder (urinary calculi)-, and those 
formed in the gall bladder or biliary ducts (bili- 
ary calculi). Both of these give rise to very 
painful symptoms and may even threaten life. 
Biliary calculi, or gallstones, are composed of 
cholesterin, lime salts, epithelial debris, and bac- 
teria. The latter set up a low-grade inflamma- 
tion of the lining of the gall bladder, which en- 
courages the formation of calculus. The presence 
of stone in the gall bladder (cholelithiasis) gives 
rise to indefinite symptoms of indigestion, 
transient jaundice, and a feeling of uneasiness in 
this region, but when it becomes impacted in the 
cystic or common bile duets there ensues an 
attack of biliary colic. This begins with a sharp 
pain in the right hypochondriac or epigastric 
region, radiating back to the right shoulder 
blade. The pain soon becomes agonizing, with 
nausea and vomiting, and grave depression. The 
attack continues for several hours until the stone 
escapes into the intestine, and only a feeling of 
soreness remains. The pain of biliary colic is 
best relieved by injections of morphine, but hot 
fomentations over the epigastrium sometimes 
afford relief. Cholelithiasis is more common in 
women than in men. 

Urinary calculus occurs at all a^s, but is 
most common in advanced life and in the hiale 
sex. It is very frequent in gouty persons, or 
among those who pursue sedentary occupations 
and live freely. It is rare among those who 
live much in the open air, or who take much 
exercise and animal food and wine in modera- 
tion. Among sailors it is believed to be pe- 
culiarly rare. In certain parts of England the 
disease is said to be frequent, as in Norfolk; 
and perhaps along the eastern coast of Scotland. 
In India, too, where some of the predisposing 
circumstances mentioned above can hardly be 
said to prevail, srtone is common. The predis- 
posing causes of calculus are still imperfectly 
understood. In its early stages the condition 
usually presents itself in the form of gravel, 
shown by the passage of numerous very small 
particles- of gritty concretion, which may be ob- 
served in the urine as a deposit like sand or like 
small grains of Cayenne pepper. When such de- 
posits occur frequently— especially if they are 
present at the time of passing the urine, and not 
merely after it has cooled — ^there is reason to 
apprehend the subsequent formation of calculus. 
Renal calculi are composed of uric acid, oxalate 
of lime, or the phosphates of calcium, mag- 
nesium, and potassium. Uric acid calculi are 
dark red or brown in color and very hard. Phos- 
phatic calculi are softer and grayish white in 
color. They may be formed in the substance or 
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in the pelvis of the kidney. The most common 
symptom of renal calculus is dull pain in the 
loins, aggravated by sudden shocks or jars. When 
the stone escapes into the ureter, there ensues an 
attack of agonizing pain starting in the lumbar 
region and radiating toward the umbilicus and 
downward and inward in the direction of the 
ureters. The attack often begins with a severe 
chill. Later, nausea and vomiting come on, feeble 
pulse and symptoms of collapse. After the 
paroxysm has ended, blood may be found in the 
urine. Subsequently the stone may escape 
through the urethra or remain lodged in the 
bladder. 

Calculus in the bladder is at first attended 
with little Suffering, as compared with that 
caused by the stone in its passage downward 
from the kidney; but unless removed or evacu- 
ated, the calculus is sure to enlarge, and it 
then becomes the cause of one of the most pain- 
ful diseases that afflict humanity. The exist- 
ence of a stone in the bladder, however, should 
never be assumed without a surgical examina- 
tion, as all the syinptoms are deceptive in cer- 
tain cases. The most striking (and, perhaps, 
the most trustworthy) evidence of stone in the 
bladder, apart from the testimony of the so-und 
(see Lixiioto^y), is smarting and burning pain 
experienced after the, bladder has been emptied, 
together with occasional temporary stoppage in 
the flow of urine. The correct appreciation of 
all the symptoms, however, comes only from 
surgical experience. 

The chief varieties of urinary deposits, with 
respect to, chemical composition, are: (1) Uric 
acid (red deposit) ; (2) urates of ammonia, 
soda, lime, etc. ,( brick-dust sediment) ; (3) 
phosphates of ammonia and magnesia, lime, 
etc.; (4) oxalate of lime; (5) carbonate of lime 
(chiefly in domestic animals) 5 (6) cystin; (7) 
xanthic oxide (a very rare form, discovered by 
Dr. Marcet). Calculi are frequently composed 
of numerous successive layers, each having a 
perfectly distinct chemical composition.' Urates 
and phosphates in , particular frequently succeed 
each other, and form, what is called an alter- 
nating calculus. When caLoulua has once fairly 
form^^in the urinary passages, no absolute cure 
exists except removal (see LiTHOXOMir; Litbcot- 
WXT; iN’JCPHBOTOMY) ; but in the stage of grav/cl, 
and still, more in >he earlier stages detected by 
careful examination of the^tne, much may lie 
done to check the tendency to this distressing 
and dangerous malady. The chief remedies con- 
sist in careful regulation of the diet and mode 
of living, together with the use of solvents 
adapted, to the particular form of deceit, found 
to be habitually present. Consult Park, Sur- 
gwyyby American Authors (New York, 1901 K 
See Urine. 

Salivary calculi form in the glands or in their 
ducts, usually the latter. These concretions are 
rarely larger than a pea, and are , composed 
chiefly of calcium phosphate or calcium car- 
bonate. As in gallstone, the impetus to stone 
formation is given by bacterial irritation., The 
only treatment is surgical removal. 

CALCUT'TA (Hind, KcUi GJUita, the gh^t, 
or landing place leading to the temple of the 
goddess Kali). The capital of the Presidency of 
Bengal and metropolis of British India, situated 
on the east, or left, bank of the river Hooghly, 
an arm of the Ganges, in lat. 22* 34' N. and 
long. 88° 22' E., about 80 miles from the sea 
by the river (Map: India, E 4), Calcutta was, 


until 1912, the headquarters of the government 
of India. In that year Delhi became the capital. 
Calcutta is built on a soil formed at a com- 
paratively recent date by the alluvial deposits 
of the Gangetic delta. The climate is hot and 
moist; the average annual rainfall is 60 inches. 
Cyclones are frequent, the most disastrous oc- 
curring in 1737, w^hen St. Anne’s Church steeple 
was blown down; in 1842; in 1804, when 49 
ersons were killed and 172 vessels in the har- 
or were damaged. In the earthquake of June 
12, 1897, the cathedral steeple was wrecked and 
1300 houses were damaged. 

Next to London, Calcutta with suburbs is the 
most populous city in the British Empire, and 
covers an area of 20,547 acres, of which only 
1792 are rural, and 1113 acres form the Maidan. 
Calcutta proper includes the “old town” (3766 
acres) and the “added area” (8188). Port 
William stands in the centre of the town, sur- 
rounded by the beautiful park known as the 
Maidan. East of it is the European residential 
quarter and north of it the business district; 
south and east the European suburbs of B^ally- 
gtmge and Alipore (the residence of the Governor 
of Bengal ) . Immediately surrounding the Euro- 
pean quarters lies the native town, three-flfths 
of whose population live in tiled huts with mud 
or wattle walls crowded into narrow lanes which 
are tortuous, badly lighted, and amazingly dirty. 

In strong contrast with this native city of 
hovels is the European town, proudly called the 
“city of palaces.” Here stand the government 
house, built at the instance of the Marquis 
Wellesley at a cost of 13 lakhs of rupees and 
completed in 1804; to the west, the high court, 
a somewhat florid Gothic structure (1872) ; ■the 
town hall, Doric ( 1804 ) ; the mint, Doric, cover- 
ing ISYi acres in the north of the town (1880) ; 
Victoria Memorial Hall, at the south end of tho 
Maidan, a recent undertaking. Other buildings 
of interest are the post office (1870), Writers’ 
Building, the Bank of Bengal, Metcalfe Hall, 
and various government offices. The Hindu tem- 
ples and Mohammedan mosques have few claims 
to architectural merit, the only one of any 
pretensions being the one built (1842) by Prince 
Ghulam Muhammad. St. Paul’s Catliedral 
(1839-47), which cost 7Vi lakhs to build, is 
practically the work of Bishop Wilson. It is 
modified Gothic — ^Indo-Gothio. St. John’s: (be- 
gun 1784) occupies tho site of the old church of 
St. Anne’s, demolished 1756, There is a Boman 
Catholic cathedral (1797), a Greek church 
(1780), an Armenian (1790), and a Scottish 
church.' , ' 

Tho Maidan contains numerous monuments. 
Other open spaoes are Eden Gardens, Beadon 
Square, the Zoological Gardens (founded 1876) 
at Alipore, the Botanical Gardens at Sibpnr 
(1786), beautifully laid out along the Hooghly, 
covering 272 acres, and stocked with rare 
tropical plants. 

The supply of drinking water is obtained 
from tho flooghly River at Palta, 17 miles north 
of Calcutta, where it is filtered and piped to the 
city. Inaugurated in 1800 and designed to care 
for 6,000,000 gallons per diem, the 'works have 
been extended till they now furnish to Calcutta 
and the adjacent towns a per capita supply per 
diem' of 21% gallons. Tlie 8tre<‘ts are watered 
and the drains flushed with unfiltered water 
pumped up in the city. The underground drain- 
age system (begun 1859) took 16 years to com- 
plete. Although additious have been mode, the 
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system is inadequate, and considerable areas 
remain unsewered. The lighting system is good, 
gas and electricity being both used. There is 
an efficient street railway system, which has been 
electrified. In 1905 there were 300.43 miles of 
road, of which 117 were metaled. Four main 
roads running parallel with the river intersect 
the city — ^the Strand, Chowringhee, Russa, and 
Lower Circular roads. A spacious roadway 
marks : the landward boundary of the city 
proper. ‘Beyond this road there lie extensive 
suburbs, the chief of which are Cossipur-Chitpur, 
on the north; Maniktola, Ballygunge, Sealdah, 
and Intally on the east; Bhawanipur, Alipore, 
and Kidderpore on the south. The municipality 
of Howrah, situated on the opposite side of the 
river aild connected with Calcutta by a pontoon 
bridge, contains the salt golahs or warehouses of 
the government, extensive manufactories, dock- 
yards, shipbuilding establishments, and the depot 
of the East India Railway. 

Fort William is included in the Lucknow 
division of the Eastern Command; the garrison, 
in addition to volunteer forces, includes a bat- 
talion of British infantry, a battery of garrison 
artillery, a company of the Indian submarine 
mining corps, and a regiment of native infantry 
in the fort, besides half a squadron of native 
cavalry and a regiment of native infantry at 
Alipore. 

The principal scientific and literary societies 
of Calcutta are the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
founded in 1784 by Sir William Jones, possess- 
ing a fine library, and a valuable and extensive 
museum; the Bethune Society; the DaJhotlsie 
Institute, and the Bengal Social Science Asso- 
ciationi The* University of Calcutta, though 
only an < examining body, exez^cises paramount 
infiuence'. over English edU<»tion throughout 
BengaL Colleges are established to prepare can- 
didates for examination. Other educational 
institutions are numerous in Calcutta. The 
principal places for religious instruction are 
Bishop’s College, intended chiefly for the educa- 
tion of missionaries and teachers, and the insti- 
tutions of the Established and Free churches of 
Scotland for the same purpose. 

Three great railways converge on Calcutta. 
The Bast Indian Railway connects with Bom- 
bay, the United Provinces, and the Puhjab, arid 
is the outlet for the Ganges valley trade. The 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway runs through Orissa to 
Madras • and west to Bombay. The Eastern 
Bengal State Railway connects with north and 
east Bengal and Assam and with Diamond Har- 
bor. The first and last of these lines terminate 
on the west bank of the river at Howrah, whence 
a bridge and ferries connect with Calcutta. 

Traffic is not monopolized by the railways. 
Besides native craft, the vessels of several large 
steamship companies navigate the inland waters 
and carry an extensive coasting trade to the 
Orissa ports. Continuous communication, greatly 
facilitated by the Suez Canal, is kept up with 
Great Britain by numerous well-appointed 
steamers and by sailing vessels. The river ad- 
jacent to the city varies in breadth from a. 
uarter of a mile to nearly a mile. There are 
ry docks and wet docks. The city has water 
Communication in three directions — to the east 
by various rivers leading to the Brahmaputra; 
to the north by the Hooghly and the Hadiya 
rivers leading to the Ganges; to the west by 
the Midnapur Canal. The port was transferred 
from government management to that of a port 


trust of 12 (now 15) commissioners in 1870. 
There are six unloading berths for’ seagoing 
vessels at the jetties, with a frontage of 2982 
feet, and all the loading is done separately at 
the Kidderpore docks. The petroleum wharf 
was established in 1886 and the tea warehouse 
in 1887. The port commissioners (made in 1889 
conservators of the port) have their own dock- 
yard and workshop; they maintain a staff of 
assistant harbor masters, who take over the 
pilotage of all vessels from Garden Reach; they 
license all cargo boats, pay three-fourths of the 
cost of the harbor police, survey and prepare 
charts of the river, from Calcutta to the sea, 
and are responsible for the lighting of the 
Hooghly. They levy a toll of 4 annas a ton on 
all goods shipped or discharged. The shipping, 
estimated at 10,000 tons in 1727, increased to 
1,553,575 tons entered in 1886-87, 1,912,681 in 
1891-92, 2,869,700 in 1901-02, 3,174,946 in 
1903-04. Steamers have largely replaced sailing 
vessels, of which there were 465 in 1886-87, and 
only 87 in 1903-04. The coasting trade in- 
creased from 1,410,000 tons- in 1886-87 to 
3,317,000 tons in 1903-04. 

Over a third of the entire foreign trade ' of 
India passes through Calcutta. The imports 
increased from £21,773,290 in 1902-03 to 
£34,651,817 in 1911^12, and the exports from 
£34,691,389 to £57,247,815. It was as the only 
seaport from which the rich products of Bengal 
could be exported that Calcutta came into 
prominence as a trading town. The export pf 
jute has increased enormously since 1850, as 
has also that of oil seeds and tea. Bengal coal 
is in demand throughout India. Other exported 
products ar^ opium, hides and skins, grain ^tnd 
pulse, indigo, lac; raw cotton and silk, saltpetre, 
and oils. More than half the export trade is 
with Europe; the United Kingdom, Germany, 
the United States, and China are important 
Countries of destination. About seven-eighths of 
the imports (cotton tesrtiles,' treasure, metals, 
oil, sUgal:, machinery, woolen^’ goods, hardware, 
railway matefials, etc.) come from Europe — 
three-fourths from the United Kingdom. The 
Coasting trade is enormous, and in the internal 
trade Calcutta is the distributing centre for 
Bengal. The principal industrial establishments 
include sugar refineries, cotton manufactories, 
flour, saw, and oil mills, and shipbuilding docks. 
Several newspapers are published. There are a 
few banks and numerous insurance and other 
companies, with a chamber of commerce. Liv- 
ing is comparatively cheap, and most of the 
luxuries of life, as well as its necessaries, are 
to he had as readily as in most European towns. 

The first complete census was taken in 1876, 
when the population numbered 611,784; it grew 
to 612,307 in 1881, 682,305 in 1891, and 847,796 
in 1901, In 1911 the total population with 
suburbs was 1,222,313 (1,106,738 in 1901), de- 
tailed as follows : Calcutta proper, 896,061 
(847,796 in 1901) ; Howrah, 179,006 (157,694) ; 
Cossipur-Chitpur, 48,178 (40,750) ; Maniktola, 
53,767 (32,387); Garden Reach, 45,295 (28,211). 
The preponderance of males (812,433 in 1911 
to 409,880 females; 607,674 to 288,393 in Cal- 
cutta proper) is due to the large numlier of hn- 
migrants. Judged by European standards, the 
city is seriously overcrowded. Though in normal 
years the city is fairly healthy, the moitalitv is 
frequently greatly increased by plague, Which in 
1903 accounted for 8222 deaths out of 29,765. 
Fever, dysentery, cholera, and respiratory dis- 
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eases prevail. Of the total inhabitants, 65 per 
cent are Hindu, 29.4 Mohammedan, 4 Christian, 
the remainder Buddhists, Jews, etc. Europeans, 
Eurasians, Chinese, and negroes figure in the 
population, which is largely recruited froin Ben- 
gal and other parts of India. Calcutta is the 
birthplace of William Makepeace Thackeray, 

Job Charnock, of the English East India Com- 
pany, laid the foundation, ' in 1690, of modem 
Calcutta, by invitation of the IN'awab. In 1608 
the East India Company purcliased it, with two 
other villages, from the Governor of Hooghly, 
and in 1707 declared it a separate presidency. 
The chief event in its early history was its 
capture in 1756 by Suraj-ud-Dowlah, then Nawab 
of Bengal. The native troops deserted, and the 
whites were driven into the fort, whence the 
Governor and many of his staff escaped to the 
ships. The garrison, under Holwell, surrendered 
June 20, and were crowded into the Black Hole 
(q.v.) — a room 18 X 14 feet with two tiny grated 
windows to give air to the packed mass of hu- 
manity — during a night of extreme heat. In 
the morning, out of I4C persons, only 23 were 
found alive. The town was recaptured by Olive 
and Admiral Watson early in 1757, since which 
time it has enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. 
Hie history of municipal administration dates 
from 1727, when its first corporation came into 
existence. In 1876 a new corporation was cre- 
ated, replaced in 1900 by a corporation, general 
committee, and chairman, as provided in the 
Bengal Act III of 1809. Consult Stevens, ^The 
Port of Calcutta,’* in Society of Arts Journal, 
vol. -xlvii (London, 1899) ; Steyenson, ‘‘Cal- 
cutta,’* in Outing, vol. xxxi (New York, 1900) ; 
Cotton, Calcutta Old and New (Calcutta, 1907). 

CALDANI, kal-drnS, Leopoldo Maro An- 
TOKIO (1725-1813). An Italian anatomist, born 
in Bologna, where for several years he taught 
practical medicine. In 1771, on the death of 
Morgagni, the celebrated anatomist of Padua, 
Caldani was chosen his successor in the pro- 
fessorship, and continued to lecture until 1805. 
At tlie age of 76 he published hia principal work, 
leones AnatomiccB, a series of anatomical platoa. 
He also published lnstituiion.es Physiologiocs 
(1772) and other works. 

CALDAEA, fcS,l-dil'rft, Antonio (1670-1736). 
An Italian composer, born in Venice. Ho stud- 
ied there under Legxcnzi and became a singer in 
the chapel of San Marco. In 1714 he was ap- 
pointed maestro di cappella in Mantua, and from 
there went to Vienna, where Charles VI made 
him one of his vice chapelmasters and took les- 
sons from him. Caldara is noted rather for the 
quantity than the quality of his works. He was 
a prolific composer, and his orchestration was 
often very elaborate. He composed 74 operas 
and 32 oratorios, all forgotten to-day. But his 
masses, motets, and chamber music are on a 
higher level. 

CALBABA, PoriDOEO. See Polidoro da 

CARAVA.GGTO. 

CAIiBABrCTH. A town in ancient Italy. 
See .Oaldiebo. 

CALBABIHH, or CALTDABITTM. See 

Bath, Borne. 

CAIiBAS, kSl^d&s (Sp. plur. of oalda, Lat. 
calida, warm water, Lat- calidus, hot) . A, Span- 
ish term for warm springs applied to numerous 
places on the Iberian Peninsula on account of 
their thermal springs. The chief of them are 
Oaldas de Malavella, Caldas d’Estrach, and Cal- 
de Montbuy, in Catalonia; Caldas de Reyes, 


Caldas de Taipas, Caldas de Faveios, Caldas de 
Rainha, Caldas de Gerez, in Portugal. The 
name is also common in the topography of South 
America, as Caldas de Minas Geraes, Brazil. 

CAIiBAS, Francisco Josii de (1771-1816). 
A Colombian naturalist, born at Popayan, New 
Granada. He traveled extensively through that 
country and Peru and in 1804, by means of a 
barometer and a sextant constructed by him- 
self, measured Mount Chimborazo, Mount Tun- 
gueragua, and several other peaks. He was in 
charge of the observatory established at the 
beginning of the century at Santa F^ de Bogotd, 
and his valuable observations w^ere published in 
the Semenario de la Nueva Qranada, the first 
number of which was issued in 1807 (repub- 
lished by A. Laaserre, Paris, 1849). In the revo- 
lution of 1816 Caldas was condemned to death 
by Morillo and executed for championing the 
cause of independence, 

CALBAS-BABBO'SA, Domingos (1740- 
1800). A Brazilian poet. He was born in Rio 
de Janeiro and was the son of a freed negress. 
He entered the army, participated in the siege 
of Colonia do Sacramento in 1762, and after- 
ward went to Lisbon, where he took holy orders 
and was protected by the Count of Pombeiro, in 
whose palace he lived. He was endowed with a 
considerable gift for improvisation and became 
very popular in high society in Lisbon. His 
poems arc tinged with melancholy and are some- 
what pessimistic in tone. Many of thein have 
been collected and published under the title, A 
Viola de Loreno, 

CALDECOTT, kftl'de-kot, Alfred (1850- 
). An English educator, born in Chester. 
Educated at the universities of Edinburgh, Cam- 
bridge, and London, he was principal in Codring- 
ton College, Barbados, Tripos examiner at Cam- 
bridge, and for a time examining chaplain to the 
Bishop of St. Albans. Later he became professor 
of philosophy, and dean (1912)^ of King’s Col- 
lege, London. His publications include: English 
Colonisation and Empire (1890; Jap. trans., 
1909 ) ; English Church in the West Indies 
(1898) ; The Philosophy of Beligion in England 
(1901) ; Selections from the Literature of The* 
ism (1904); also essays in Cambridge Theolog- 
iaal Essays (1905) and London Theological Es- 
says (1911). 

CALDECOTT, k^Fde-kot, Randolph (1846- 
86). An English illustrator, born in Chester. 
In early life he was a bank clerk in Manchester. 
He came to London in 1872 and studied paints 
ing at the Slade School of Art under Poynter, 
and modeling with Jules Dalou at Chelsea, con- 
tributing re^larly to the magazines. His first 
important illustrations were done for Washing- 
ton Irving’s Old Christmas (1875). Amor^ 
others are those for Irving’s Br<webridge BaU 
(1870), and for books by Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. 
Locker. But his best work is a series of chil- 
dren’s picture books, illustrated in color. The 
series began with John OUpim (1878) and ended 
with The Or cat Panjandrum Himself (1885). He 
excelled especially in portraying English country 
life, especially of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. His illustrations are simple and effec- 
tive, full of humor and quaint fancies. The 
British Museum contains a large collection of 
them. 

CALDEB, kftFdSr, Alexander Stirling 
(1870- ). An American sculptor. He was 

born in Philadelphia, studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy and in Paris under Chapu and 
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Falguigre. After his return to Philadelphia 
he became instructor in the School of Indus- 
trial Art in that city. He combines technical 
ability with originality of conception and a 
fine discrimination in the choice of simple 
decorative motives, and is always plain and 
styaightforward both in his treatment of mate- 
rial and grasp of subject. His first impor- 
tant commission was the statue of Dr. Sam- 
uel D. Gross, in front of the Army and Medical 
Museum, Washington, one of the finest monu- 
ments in that city. The six heroic figures of 
representative Presbyterian theologians, over 
the entrance to the Witherspoon Building in 
Philadelphia, are full of character and indi- 
viduality. His fountain for the class of 1892, 
University of Pennsylvania, is a good example 
of his style, and among his ideal works ‘Ti^’ar- 
cissus,^' ‘‘The Man Cub,” “The Dozing Hercules,” 
“The Miner,” “Primeval Discontent” (a power- 
ful study of the nude), are especially deserving 
of mention. He is represented in the St. Louis 
Museum of Pine Arts, the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy, Franklin Inn Club, and Throop Institute, 
Pasadena. One of the best designs for a figure 
and pedestal ever produced in America is his 
sketch model for a monument to Matthias W. 
Baldwin. His father, Ax.exandeb Milne Calder 
(1846- ), born in Aberdeen, Scotland, came 

to America at the age of 22. He furnished most 
of the sculptural decorations in the City Hall, 
Philadelphia, and a statue of General Meade in 
Pairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

CABBEB, James Alexander (1868- ). 

A Canadian lawyer and statesman, bom at 
Ingersoll, Ont. He studied at the Ingersoll high 
school and at Manitoba College, Wizmipeg. He 
was principal of the Moosejaw, Saskatchewan, 
high school in 1891-94, inspector of schools in 
the Northwest Territories in 1894-1900, and of 
that region also deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion in 1901-06. He entered politics in 1905 
and was called to the bar in 1906. He first sat 
as a Liberal member for Regina, the capital 
of Saskatchewan, in the Legislative Assembly 
(1905-08) and in 1908 became member for Salt- 
coats. In the Liberal administration of Walter 
Seott (q.v.) he was in 1905 appointed Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. He was a member of the Interprovincial 
Conference at Ottawa in 1906, and in 1909 a 
member of the Royal Conservation Commission. 

CABDEBA, k&l-dS.^r& (Sp., kettle, Eng. cal- 
dron, referring to the hollow depression of vol- 
canic origin). A seaport of Chile, in the Prov- 
ince of Atacama, 26 miles from CopiapO, lat. 
27® 5' S. (Map: Chile, C 9). It 'has an ex- 
cellent harbor, protected by breakw’^aters, and 
exports silver and copper, being the port for 
the productive mining district centring at 
CopiapC, with which it is connected by railroad, 
the first constructed in Chile, and one of the 
first in South America, There are silver and 
copper smelters here. The town is the seat of a 
United States consular agent. Pop., 1903, 2130. 

CABBEBON, Bridge of. See Puente de 
Calderon. 

CABBEB6N, Don SERAFfN Est^ibanez. See 
ESXflBANEZ CaLDERON, DON SERAFfN. 

CABBEB6n, kal'di-rOn', Francisco GAECfA 
(1832-1905). A Peruvian statesman, born in 
^equipa. He was elected to the Peruvian Con- 
gress (1867), and became Minister of the Treas- 
ury (1868). After the occupation of Lima by 
the Chilean army (1881), and the flight of Presi- 


dent Pierola, CalderSn was elected Provisional 
President of Peru. In this capacity he attempted 
to treat with the Chileans and to secure the co- 
operation of the United States, which, along with 
Switzerland and the Central American Republics, 
had recognized his government. These plans were 
frustrated by the Chileans, who sent him to 
Valparaiso as a prisoner. Upon his return to 
Lima in 1886, he became President of the Senate 
and rector of the University of San Marcos, the 
most ancient university in the New World. 
Aided zealously by the professors, he worked 
hard for its restoration, and by the end of 1886 
the buildings were again in use and there was 
a solemn distribution of prizes to the students. 
He was influential in arranging the Grace con- 
tract, by means of which great improvements 
were made in the finances of Peru, to such an 
extent that her foreign debt was wiped out and 
her future prosperity, in all human probability, 
assured. His principal publication is the Dic- 
tionary of Peruvian Jurisprudence, a standard 
work of great erudition. Consult C. R. Mark- 
ham, History of Peru (Chicago, 1892). 

CABBEBON, kal'dgr-on, Philippe Heemo- 
giIjne (1833-98). An historical, genre, and por- 
trait painter. He was born in Poitiers, of 
Spanish parentage, but passed most of his life 
in England. He studied under J. M. Leigh in 
London and under Picot in Paris. In 1858 he 
made his ddbut at the Royal Academy with “By 
the Waters of Babylon.” “Broken Vows,” 
exhibited in 1857, shows a leaning towards the 
Pre-Raphaelite style, which he temporarily 
adopted. His best works include “Her Most 
High Noble and Puissant Grace^’ (Leeds), 
“British Embassy in Paris during the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew” (1863), “Renunciation of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary” (1891, National Gal- 
lery of British Art) — ^liis masterpiece. Calderon 
belongs to the group of the painters of St. John’s 
Wood School, and was keeper of the Royal 
Academy from 1867 to his death. His pictures 
are a combination of French technique and Eng- 
lish sentiment, rendered vdth good dramatic 
effect. 

CABBEBCN be BA BABCA, kal'dIL-rOn' dft 
1& bar^&, Pedro ( 1600-81 ) . An eminent Span- 
ish dramatic poet, next to Lope de Vega, Spain’s 
greatest dramsrtist, and the most typically na- 
tional Spanish writer of his century. He came 
of a good old family, and was born Jan. 17, 
1600, in Madrid, where his father was secretary 
in the Department of the Treasury. His mother, 
who was descended from a distinguished family 
in Hainaut, died in 1610; and his father died 
in 1615. The poet was educated at the Jesuit 
college of his native city, and later studied law 
for a time in Salamanca. His first play was 
written at the age of 13, and at 22 he took part 
in a poetical contest held in honor of St. Isidore 
at Madrid, and won a prize with a poem which 
called forth warm praise from Lope de Vega. 
His biographer, Vera Tassis, states that the 10 
years from 1625 to 1635, or thereabouts (there 
is some discrepancy in the dates), were spent 
doing military service in Italy and Flanders, but 
this statement cannot be maintained in the face 
of numerous legal documents that prove Cal- 
derOn’s presence in Madrid during those years. 
In 1636 his brother Jos6 edited a volume of his 
comedias, which contains some of the plays that 
have enjoyed the most enduring fame: La vida 
es sueHo, El purgatorio de San Patricio, La 
devoddn de la cruz, La dama duende, and Peor 
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estd gm estaha. In 1637 Philip IV, who had 
already commissioned him for a series of plays 
for the royal theatre in the Buen Retiro, made 
him a Knight of the Order of Santiago, In 1640 
he had to interrupt the composition of a play in 
order to join his fellow knights in a campaign 
against the Catalan rebels. He rendered con- 
spicuous and gallant service at Tarragona, which 
led to his receiving a special military pension in 
1645, three years after he had retired from the 
army through ill health. The deep grief that he 
felt at the death (1648) of his mistress drove 
him to religion for consolation, and in 1650 he 
became a tertiary of the Order of St. Francis. 
In 1651 he followed the example of Lope de Vega 
and entered the priesthood, becoming succes- 
sively chaplain at' Toledo, honorary chaplain to 
Philip IV and superior of the Brotherhood of 
San Pedro in Madrid. Yet he still continued 
to write for the stage, and when he died, May 5, 
1681, he was engaged upon a new auto sacra- 
mental, a form of religious play in which he 
excelled all his predecessors. His last secular 
play, Hado y Divisa de Leonido y Marfisa, to 
celebrate the marriage of Charles II to Marie- 
Louise de Bourbon, was also written during the 
last year of his life. His friend De Soils wrote 
of him, ''He died, as they say the swan dies, 
singing."' 

With Oalderdn the golden period of Spanish 
drama comes to a close. He found it at its 
height, and he exhausted, One after another, the 
possibilities of its several t:^es. As to the rank 
which should be assigned him, it must be borne 
in mind that he wrote not for the world, hut 
for the narrow circle of his own age and 
country. He was essentially, fundamentally 
local; he lacked the universality, the wide hu- 
manity of Shakespeare, to whom, curiously 
enoxigh, Friedrich Schlegel found him superior. 
He lacked the gift of finely differentiating his 
characters. They stand less for individuals than 
for personifications of certain primitive and 
dominant passions, love, hate, pride, charity, re- 
venge, and above all else, fbr the personification 
of those fundamental passions as found in cul- 
tural conditions; of, the time and society in,wh|ch 
he lived. And yet, despite a,ll this, he has 
created some characters that stapd out in splen- 
did individuality^ His leading motives are lim- 
ited in number 5 they almost narrow down to the 
three sentiments of loyalty to the King, devotion 
to . the Church, and the “point of honor," or 
vengeance- infljcted by husband, father, or 
broSier upon an erring woman. Perhaps 
nothing serves better to illustrs^te his ciroxim: 
se;ribed outlook; upon , life than the plays iu 
which this last theme is treated. His heroes 
have nothiiig pf the lofty passion of an Othello, 
the sublimity of a noble nature gone astray. 
They are likely to impress one rather as cold- 
blooded executioners, sensitive only to the fear 
of being made to appear absurd. And yet, if 
wo would only take time and trouble thoroughly 
to absorb the idea that, to a Spaniard's mind a 
Christian gentleman must be oristiano, valiente 
y comedido, :not merely Christian and valiant, 
but also “measured" and “self -controlled” ; that 
the height of absurdity was the failure to re- 
main comedido; and that one could not be con- 
sidered “measured" or “self-controlled" if he 
had not a calm and due regard for his honoir 
as then understood — if we would only take time 
properly to weigh all these elements, we should 
probably conclude that this fear of being, or of 


being made to appear, absurd is after all a 
legitimate dramatic force; and we all do recog- 
nize that, mutatis mutemd/is, it is one of the 
most potent forces with which we work in 
modern society. 

Many critics think that CalderOn was at his 
best as a writer of autos, or religious plays, 
which closely resemble the mystery plays of 'the 
Middle Ages, and in their more specialized form 
are a sort of dramatized exposition of the 
mystery of the blessed eucharist, intended for 
performance on Corpus Christi Day, Of these 
autos, nearly 80 are extant, although the num- 
ber varies in different authorities, who some- 
times fail to distinguish between the auto and 
the more secular comedia devoia. Of the regu- 
lar dramas, there are about 120 surviving, 
among which are El Alcalde de Zalamea; El 
prindpe oonstante; La dama duende; El midico 
de su honra; El pintor de su deshonra; El mayor 
monstrtto los celos, and La vida es suefio. 

Editions of CalderOn are: KeiTs (Leipzig, 
1827) ; Hartzenbui^eh's (Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 
4 vols., 1872-74) ; and GareXa RamOn (Madrid, 
1882) ; a German translation of the plays, by 
J. D. Grics (9 vols., Berlin, 1862). There are 
English translations of selected plays by 
McCarthy (1854r-73); Edward FitzGerald (3 
vols., 1863), and Six Dramas of Calderdn freely 
translated hy E. FitxGerald, edited hy H, 
Oelsner (London, 1903). There is also ah an- 
notated edition of three plays, made by N. Mac- 
Coll (London, 1888). Consults Schmidt, Die 
Schauspiele GaZderdna (Elborf eld, 1857) ; Trench, 
Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderdn (Lon- 
don, 1880); MenOndez y Pelayo, Calderdn y su 
teatro (Madrid, 1881) ; RubiO y Lluch, El senti- 
miento del honor en el teatro de Cald^n (Bar- 
celona, 1882 ) ; Qiinthncr, Calderdn und aeim 
Werke (Freiburg, 1888) ; C. P4rez Pastor, Doou- 
mentos para la Biografia de 2>. P. Calderdn 
de la Baroa vol. i (Madrid, 1905) ; H. Brey- 
mann, Calderdn-Studnm, li Die Calderdn LUh 
teratur (Munich, 1905). 1 1 

CABDEBOlSr THE GOHBTIBB, A ritory of 
Spanish romance by Bulwer Lyttdn (1888); ' 

CABBEBWOOB, kftl'dSr-WTjLdi Bavid (1675-* 
1660). A Scottish divine and ecclesiastical his- 
torianl Ho was born in Dalkeith; of a good 
family, and about 1604 was settled as Prosby- 
teriah minister of Crailing, Roxbuighshire, a 
few miles southeast of Edinbuigh. ■ Opposed to 
the designs of James VI for the estebiishiknC^^ 
of episcopacy in Scotland, on' that monaroh'h 
visit to his native country in 1617, be and 
other ministers signed a protest against a MU; 
then beforef the Sottish Parliament, for grant*- 
ing the power of framing new laws for the 
Church to an ecclesiastical council! appointed :by 
the Kingy and in eonse({uenoe he was stunmoncid 
before the high commission of 1^. Andrews, Be* 
fusing to submit, h'e was committed to prison for 
contumacy and theii 'banished the kingdom. Md 
retired to Holland, 1619, and in 1621, in Eng- 
lish, and in 1623, in Latin, published at Loyden, 
under the pseudonym Edwardus Bidodavius, an 
anagram on his name, Latinized, his celebrated 
controversial work, entitled Altare Damasosnum 
etc., in which ho rigorously examined the origin 
and authority of episcopacy,^ and whioh. has 
been a storehouse of information and argument 
in favor of Presbyterianism. After King Jame8*js 
death, in 1625, he returned to Scotland, and for 
some years was engaged collecting all the me- 
morials relating to the ecclesitmtical affairs bt 
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Scotland, from the beginning of the Kefonnation 
there to the death of James VI. In 1G40 he 
became minister of Pencaitland, near Edinburgh, 
and in 1643 was appointed one of the committee 
for drawing up the Directory for Public Wor- 
ship in Scotland. He died at Jedburg, Oct. 29, 
1050. Prom the original manuscript of his 
History of the Kirk of Scotland, preserved in 
the British Museum, an edition, with a life, by 
the Bev. Thomas Thomson, was printed ’for 
the Woodrow Society (in 8 vols., Edinburgh, 
1842-49). 

CALDEBWOOD, Henby (1830-97). A 
Scottish United Presbyterian clergyman and 
philosopher, born at Peebles. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University" in 1847-62, studied 
theology, 1852-56, and was minister of Grey- 
friars Church, Glasgow, in 1856-58. He was 
examiner in mental philosophy at Glasgow from 
1861 to 1864, and from 1868 until his death 
was professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. 
His metaphysics were of the Scottish intuitive 
realist school, but his Philosophy of the Infinite 
(1854) criticises Hamilton’s dictum that the 
infinite is unknowable. Among his other works 
were: Handhooh of Moral Philosophy (1872) ; 
The Relations of Mmd and Brain (1879); The 
Relations of Science and Religion (1881); and 
a Life of David Hume (1898) with a particu- 
larly valuable treatment of Hume’s attitude 
towards religion. Ho was an earnest worker for 
educational and temperance reform. Consult 
the biography (London, 1900) by hia son, W. C. 
Calderwood, and D. Woodside, containing a chap- 
ter on Calderwood’s philosophy by A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison. . 1: 

, CAIiBXCOTT, kftPdi-kot, AiiffBED J.AHES ( 1842- 
970 • English, musician and composer, born 
iji Worcester. He studied at -the' Leipzig Con- 
servatory under Kichter, Moscheles, and others.; 
became organist of , St. Stephen’s Church, Wor- 
cester,, and in 1882 was appointed to a professor- 
a^p at the Koyal College of M^usic, London. 
Ei^onoi 1892 until his death he was director of 
the: London College of Music. His works in- 
elude many songs and glees; the cantatas The 
Widow of Nain (1881) and A Rhine Legend 
(1883); and the operettas A Moss-Rose Rent 
(1883) end Old Knocldes (1884). 

CALDXEBiO, kai-dya'r6 ( anciently, Lat. Calda- 
rium, hot baths, from calidus, warm). A de- 
cayed town in the Province of Verona, north 
Italy, 8 miles east of Verona (Map: Italy, F 2). 
Its hot sulphur springs were known to the 
Romans, hence the name ^‘Caldarium.” Here on 
Nov. 12, 1796, the Austrians repulsed Napoleon, 
and on Oct. 29-31, 1805, a series of bloody bat- 
tles between the Austrians under Archduke 
Charles and the French under Mass4na occurred. 
Pop., 1910, 2729. 

CALDVShSLL. A' city and the county seat of 
Canyon Co., Idaho, 26 miles (direct) west of 
Boise, on the Oregon Short Line Railroad (Map: 
Idaho, B 6). It is the seat of the College of 
Idaho and contains a Carnegie library, a fine 
courthouse, and a city haJl building- The city 
in a rich agricultural region, included in the 
Payett-Boise Reclamation project, and produces 
frutt/mour, cereals, live* stock, potatoes, and 
cattle. The water works are owned by the 
municipality. Pop., 1900, 997 ; 1910, 3543. It 
was here that eX'Governor Steunenberg was 
assassinated, on Dec. 30, 1906, by Harry Orchard, 
who later confessed and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 


CALDWELL. A village and the county seat 
of Noble Co., Ohio, 35 miles north of Marietta, 
on the Cleveland and Marietta and the Ohio 
River and Western railroads (Map; Ohio, H 6). 
It is in a coal-mining and oihproducing region. 
The water works and electric light plant are 
owned by the village. Pop., 1900, 927; 1910, 
1430. 

CALDWELL. A town and the county seat 
of Burleson Co., Tex., 87 miles east-north- 
east of Austin, on the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa 
Fe Railroad (Map; Texas, F 4), It is in a 
cotton and stock-raising region, and contains 
brickyards, cotton-gin, grist and oil mills, ice 
factory, etc. Pop., 1900, 1535; 1910, 1476. 

CALDWELL, Charles Henby BeomeDge 
(1823-77). An American naval officer. He was 
born in Hingham, Mass., and entered the United 
States navy in 1838. He took part in the bom- 
bardment of Forts Jackson and St. Philip in 
1862, and commanded the mortar flotilla in the 
operations at Port Hudson in 1863. In 1870 he 
became chief of staff in the North Atlantic 
squadron , an d commodore in 1874. 

CALDWELL, Eugene Wilson (1870- ), 

An American physician, born at Savannah, Mo. 
He was educated at the University of Kansas, 
and at the Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege. In 1893-95 he engaged in wireless tele- 
phony experiments for the United States Light- 
house Establishment. He invented the Caldwell 
Liquid Interrupter, experimented widely with 
Rontgen rays, and is joint author of The Bont- 
gen Bays in Therapeutics and Diagnosis, with 
W. A Pusey (1903). 

. CALDWELL>MjA>f;ES (1734-81). An Ameri- 
can clergyman, called “the soldier^s parson.” He 
was born in Virginia, graduated at Princeton in 
1759, became pastor of the Presbyterian Chureh 
at; Elizabethtown, N. J., in 1762, and was a trus- 
tee of Princeton from 1769 to his death. He 
was a zealous patriot during the Revolution and 
served in 1776 as chaplain of the Third New Jer- 
sey battalion and later as assistant quartermas- 
terrgeneral. In 1780 the Tories burned his house 
and church, and soon afterward a British force 
from Staten Island murdered his wife at Con- 
necticut Farms (now Union), N. J, Caldwell 
is said to have distributed hymn books to sol- 
diers who were short of wadding, with the ex- 
hortation, “Now, boys, put Watts them.” 
He was shot and killed by a sentinel during a 
dispute about a package ttiat the soldier declared 
it his duty to examine. The soldier was tried 
by the civil authorities for murder and was con- 
victed and executed. A monument to Caldwell 
was dedi cated at Elizabethtown in 1846. ' 

CALDWELL, Otis William; (1869- ). 

An American botanist, born at Lebanon, Ind. 
He was educated at Franklin (Ind.) College, 
and the University of Chicago, was professor of 
botany at the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School from 1809 to 1907, and in the latter year 
became associate professor of botany at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was also professor of 
botany in the University of Indiana Summer 
School in 1904. His publications include; A 
Laboratory Mamtal of Botany (1901; rev. ed., 
1902) ; Plant Morphology (1903; rev. ed., 1904) ; 
The High School Course in Botany (1909) ; 
Practical Botany (1911) ; also a number of spe- 
cial articles in the National Educational Asso- 
ciation’s JournaiL of Proceedings and Addresses, 
including “The Influence of Prolonged and Care- 
fully Directed Work” (1912). • 
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CALDWELL, Samuel Luwt (1820-^9), An 


American Baptist educator. He was born in 
Newbury port, Mass., and graduated from Water- 
ville (now Colby) College in 1839, and from 
Newton Theological Institution in 1845. He 
held pastorates in Bangor, Me., and Providence, 
R. I., and was professor of church history at the 
Newton Seminary from 1873 to 1878. He then 
became the second president of Vassar College, 
and held this position until 1885. He was sec- 
retary to the corporation of Brown University 
in 1875-89. 

CALDWELL, William (1863- ). A 

Canadian educator, bom in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and educated at Edinburgh University. He took 
postgraduate studies in German, French, and 
English universities, and in 1887 "was appointed 
assistant professor of logic and metaphysics ih 
Edinburgh University. He was government ex- 
aminer in philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews in 1889-92. In 1891 he received a call 
to a professorship in the Sage School of Philos- 
ophy, Cornell University. He joined the faculty 
of Chicago University the following year, in 
1804-1903 'was professor of moral and social 
philosophy in Northwestern University, and was 
then appointed Macdonald professor of moral 
philosophy in McGill University, Montreal. His 
principal publications are: Schopenhauer^ s Sys- 
tem in its Philosophical Signifioanoe (1896) ; 
Pragmatism and Idealism (1913) ; and contribu- 
tions to the leading psychological and philosoph- 
ical reviews. 

CABLES (dog). The name both of an indi- 
vidual and of a Kenizzite clan, mentioned in 1 
Sam, XXV. 3; Num, xxxii. 12; Judg. i. 16; 1 Chron. 
ii. 9 et seq. The clan was probably of Edomit- 
ish origin. Before the time of David (c.l033- 
993 B.C.) it was established in Hebron and its 
neighborhood. Caleb ben Jephimneh is the 
eponymous hero of the clan, representing its 
advance from Arabia into the Negeb. In the 
story of the spies (Num. xiii. 6) it even repre- 
sents Judah. Post-exilic genealogies connect Ca- 
leb closely with Jerahmeel, as a younger brother, 
and both through Hezron and Perez with Judah. 
It is possible that these genealogies reflect 
vaguely the outlines of a history, of which noHh- 
westem Arabia and the Negeb wore the scenes, 
before the different elements were welded to- 
gether into the Kingdom of Judah by David. 
Consult: Moore, Judges (1895); Ed. Meyer, 
Die Entstehung des Judentums (1896) ; id., Die 
Israeliten und ihre VacKbarstdmme (1906). 

CALEB WILLIAMS. A novel by William 
Godwin, published in May, 1794. It is a study 
in the relativity of ethics. For the plot, see 
Falkland. It was dramatized hy Colman the 
Younger. See Iron Chest, The. 

CAX'EDOGMTA (Lat., Gk. KaXi/SoWa, KaUdo- 
nia, still retained in Cymr. Coed Oelyddon, Cale- 
donian Forest). The name given to the north- 
ern part of Britannia, beyond the firths of Forth 
and Clyde, by Tacitus and the later Homans. 
The derivation is very uncertain. Agricola at- 
tempted the conquest of Caledonia, which he in- 
vaded in 82 A.D. and the following years. In 84 
he defeated Calgacus, who had formed a union 
of all the tribes, bui was prevented, by hiis recall, 
from pursuing the conquest. Later Hadrian, 
Septimius Severus, and others attempted to sub- 
due Caledonia, but the inhabitants succeeded in 
maintaining their independence. The natives 
made consent incursions into Britain. In the 
fourth, and fifth centuries, under the names of 


Scots and Piets, they preyed upon the Britons, 
especially after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions, until the island was occupied by the 
Angles and Saxons. See Britannia; Scotland. 

CALEDONIA, New. See New Caledonia. 

CAL'EDO'NIAN CANAL. A chain of natu- 
ral lakes in Scotland, 62 miles long, united by 
artificial canals and traversing the Great Glen 
of ^jAlbin, in Inverness-shire, from northeast to 
southwest, from Beauly Firth to near Fort 
William, and connecting the North Sea with 
the Irish Sea. The lakes are Beauly, Ness, Oich, 
Lochy, Eil, and Linnhe (Map: Scotland, D 2). 
They communicate by cuts 120 feet broad at the 
surface, 50 feet at the bottom, and 17 feet 
deep, the total length of these artificial chan- 
nels being 23 miles. The canal was formed to 
avoid dangerous and tedious navigation by the 
Pentland Firth, Cape Wrath, and the Hebrides; 
the distance between Kinnaird’s Head and the 
Sound of Mull by this route being 500 miles, 
but by the canal 250, with an average saving of 
91 ^ days for sailing vessels. The highest part 
is Loch Oich, 105 feet above the sea. There are 

28 locks, each 170 to 180 feet long, and 40 feet 
wide, with a rise or lift of water of 8 feet. Eight 
of the locks, called Neptune’s Staircase, occur in 
succession near the west end of the canal. Begun 
under Telford, in 1803, the canal was opened 
in 1823. Ships of 600 to 600 tons can pass 
through. It is chiefly used by fishing boats and 
for local traffic, and in the summer season is 
much frequented by tourists attracted by the 
picturesque scenery and points of interest on 
both sides of the canal. 

CAL'EDO'NIA SPRINGS. A health resort 
in Prescott Co., Ontario, Canada, and 66 miles 
west of Montreal on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road. The town is famous for its alkaline 
springs. 

CAOiEE, or CALEB, Robert (c.1648-1719). 
A Boston merchant, who published in 1700 More 
Wonders of the Invisible World, a reply to Cot- 
ton Mather^s Wonders of the Invisible World 
(1692). His argument against the witchcraft 
persecutions and his attack on Mather were 
prompted, in part at least, by political reasons 
and had the backing of the Liberal party in Bos- 
ton, especially William and Thomas Brattle. 
Mather’s parishioners published a defense of 
him. Calef’s hook was publicly burned at Cam- 
bridge by order of Increase iMather, then presi- 
dent of Harvard College. 

CAL^ENDAR (Lat. oalendarium, account- 
book, interest falling due on the calends, from 
calendar, calends). The mode of adjusting the 
months and other divisions of the civil year to 
the natural or solar year. The necessity of some 
division and measurement of time must have 
been early felt. The phases or changes of the 
moon supplied a natural and very obvious mode 
of dividing and reckoning time, and hence the 
division into months (q.v.; see also Week) of 

29 or 30 days was, perhaps, the earliest and 
most universal. But it would soon he observed 
that for many purposes the changers of the sea- 
sons were more serviceable as marks of division; 
and thus arose the division into years (q.v.), de- 
termined by the motions of the sun. It was soon, 
however, discovered that the year, or larger 
division, did not contain an exact number of the 
smaller divisions or months, and that an accom- 
modation was necessary; and various not very 
dissimilar expedients were employed for correct- 
ing the error that arose. The ancient Egyptians 
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had a y^r determined by the changes of the sea- 
sons, without reference to the changes of the 
moon, and containing 365 days, divided into 12 
months of 30 days each, with five supplementary 
days at the end of the year. The Jewish year 
consisted in the earliest periods, as it still does, 
of 12 lunar months, a thirteenth being from time 
to time introduced, to accommodate it to the 
sun and seasons. This was also the case with 
the ancient Syrians, Macedonians, etc. The Jew- 
ish months have alternately 29 and 30 days ; the 
years are arranged in cycles of 19 years, seven of 
which, viz., the 3d, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 
and 19th, have the intercalary month, and are 
known as “embolismic” years. Some of these 
years have one, and some two days more than 
others, so that the length of the year varies from 
353 to 385 days. The beginning of the Jewish 
civil year falls between September 5 and October 
5, and corresponds to the period of seedtime in 
Palestine- The names of the months in order 
are Tishri, Heshwan, Kislew, Tebet, Shebat, 
Adar, Msan, lyyar, Siwan, Tammuz, Ab, and 
Elul, the intercalary month, We-Adar, being in- 
serted between Adar and Nisan. The seventh 
civil month, Nisan, which comes at the time of 
harvest in Palestine, is regarded as the first 
month of the Jewish sacred year. The Greeks, 
in the most ancient periods, reckoned according 
to real lunar months, 12 making a year; and 
about 594 B.c. Solon introduced in Athens the 
mode of reckoning alternately 30 and 29 days to 
the month, accommodating this civil year of 354 
days to the solar year by occasional introduction 
of an intercalary month. A change was after- 
ward made, by which three times in eight years 
a month of 30 days was intercalated, making the 
average length of the year 365% days. See Me- 
Toi^io Cycle, 

The Romans are said to have had originally a 
ear of 10 months; but in the time of their 
ings they adopted a lunar year of 355 days, 
divided into 12 months, with an occasional inter- 
calarv month. Through the ignorance of the 
priests, who had the charge of this matter, the 
utmost confusion gradually arose, which Julius 
Casar remedied (46 B.c.) by the introduction of 
the Julian Calendar, according to which the year 
has ordinarily 365 days, and every fourth year 
is a leap year of 366 days — ^the len^h of the year 
being assumed as 365% days, while it is in 
reality 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 
seconds; or 11 minutes, 14 seconds less. See 
Kalends; Month. 

So perfect was the Julian style of reckoning 
that it prevailed generally among Christian na- 
tions, and remained undisturbed till the accumu- 
lation of the remaining error of 11 minutes or 
so had amounted, in 1582, to 10 complete days, 
the vernal equinox falling on the 11th instead of 
the 2l8t of March, as it did at the time of the 
Council of Nice, 325 a.d. This shifting of days 
had caused great disturbances, by unfixing the 
times of the celebration of Easter, and hence of 
all the other movable feasts, and accordingly, 
Pope Gregory XIII, after careful study, with the 
aid of Clavius, the astronomer, ordained that 10 
days should be deducted from the year 1582, by 
calling what, according to the old calendar, 
would have been reckoned the 5th of October the 
15th of October, 1682; and, in order that this 
displacement might not recur, it was further or- 
dained that every hundredth year (1700, 1800, 
1900, etc.) should not be counted a leap year, 
excepting every fourth hundredth, beginning 


with 1600, In this way the difference between 
the civil and natural year will not amoimt to a 
day in 3000 years. In Spain, Portugal, and part 
of Italy, the Pope was exactly obeyed. In France 
the change took place in the same year, by call- 
ing the 10th the 20th of December.*^ In the Low 
Goimtries the change was from the 15th Decem- 
ber to the 25th; but it was resisted by the Prot- 
estant part of the community till the year 1700. 
The Catholic nations, in general, adopted the 
style ordained by their sovereign pontiff; but 
the Protestants were then too much inflamed 
a^inst Catholicism in all its relations to re- 
ceive even a purely scientific improvement from 
such hands. The Lutherans of (Germany, Switz- 
erland, and, as already mentioned, of the Low 
Countries, at length gave wq.y in 1700, when it 
had become necessary to omit 11 instead of 10 
days. A bill to this effect had been brought be- 
fore the Parliament of England in 1585, but does 
not appear to have gone beyond a second reading 
in the House of Lords. It was not till 1751, and 
after great inconveniences had been experienced 
for nearly two centuries, from the differences of 
the reckoning, that an act was passed for equal- 
izing the style in Great Britain and Ireland with 
that used in other countries of Europe. It was 
then enacted that 11 days should be omitted 
after the 2d of September, 1752, so that the en- 
suing day should be the 14th. A similar change 
was made about the same time in Sweden and 
Tuscany, and Russia and Greece are now the 
only countries using the old style; a practice 
which renders it necessary, when a letter is 
thence addressed to a person in another coimtry, 
that the date should be given thus: April ^ or 

10 * observed that the years 1800 

and 1900, not being considered by us as leap 
years, have interjected two more days, making 
the difference 13 days between old and new 
style. , 

Mohammedan Calendar. The Mohammedan 
world employs a lunar year of 354 days, divided 
into 12 limar months which have alternately 30 
and 29 days. The names of the months are Mu- 
harram, Saphar, Rabia I, Rabia II, Jornada I, 
Jornada II, Rajab, Shaaban, Ramadan, Shawall, 
Dulkaada, and Dulheggia. Eleven times in ev- 
ery cycle of 30 years, an extra day is added at 
the end of the year, but no attempt is made to 
regulate the calendar to the solar year. Conse- 
quently there can be no correspondence between 
the months and the seasons, and the beginning 
of the year may fall at any time during the 
solar year. The Mohammedan year which be- 
gan on Nov. 30, 1913, was the 12th year in 
the 46th cycle, or the year 1332 of the Moham- 
medan era. See Chronology; Hejira. 

Erench Bevolutionary Calendar. The 
French nation, in 1793, undertook the task of 
making a new calendar, professedly upon philo-, 
sophical principles. The new era was dated from 
the minute of the autumnal equinox (Sept. 22, 
1792), which was also the day from which the 
existence of the republic was reckoned , (al- 
though the formal proclamation of the republic 
was on September 21). There were 12 months 
of 30 days each, divided into decades, in which 
the days were ziamed numerically — ^Primidi, Du- 
odi, and so on, up to Decadi. The remaining five 
days were grouped as festal days at the end of 
the year and known as Sanaculottides. The 
months, seasons, and festivals were arranged as 
follows (the table being for the years I, II, III, 
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V, VI, VII, tlie dates varying by one or two days 
in the remaining years) : 


Vend^miaire Vintage month. .22 Sept to 21 Oct. 

Bnimaire * .Fog month 22 Oot. to 20 Nov. 

Frimaire Sleet month. . . .21 Nov. to 20 Dec. 

■WINTBB 

2*fiv0se Snow month ... .21 Dec. to 19 Jan. 

Pluvidse Rain month. . , .20 Jan. to 18 Feb. 

VentOse Wind month 19 Feb. to 20 Mar. 

sPBmo 

Germinal Seed th 21 Mar. to 19 April 

Flor6al Bloss.r. - «,ri;i . i ) to 19 May 

Prairial Pasture inonrh. .20 Ma\ to 18 June 

aUMMEB 

Mesaid’or Harvest month. . 19 June to IS July 

Fervidor, or Thermidor. .Heat month 19 July to IJ' Aug. 

Fruotidor Fruit month .... 18 Aug. to 16 Sept. 

BAJ^SCTJLOTTIDES, OR PBASTS PBDICATBD TO 

Les Vertus.. The Tirtues 17 Sept. 

Le Gfinie Qemns 18 Sept. 

L’Opinion Opinion 20 Sept. 

Xies H^compenses Rewards 21 oep w 

A sixth additional day in leap years was 
named Ig jouT dc 1<J^ Rivolutioih. This calendar 
was a product of the revolt against Christianity^ 
and it existed, until the old system was restored 
by Napoleon, Jan. 1, 1806. 


Perpetual Calendar. An arrangement for 
ascertaining the day of the week corresponding 
to any desired date, and for solving other simi- 
lar problems. The following form of perpetual 
calendar was arranged by Capt. J. Hersdhel 
and is probably the best yet devised. As 
given, it covers the period from 1798 to 2000, but 
it can be extended easily in either direction. ^ 

Every date is composed of four elements, viz.: 

(1) Day of the week. 

(2) Day of the month. 

(3) Name of the month. 

(4) Number of the year. 

Any three of these elements being given, we 
can find the fourth from the perpetual calendar. 
Tims, suppose we wish to find what day of the 
week corresponded to March 4, 1865, on which 
day Lincoln was inaugurated President of the 
United F^tates for the second time. Entering 
the calendar in the column headed “March,” and 
opposite the “day of the month” 4, we find the 
sign -f. Now, entering the column containing 
the year 1805, and going up it to the same sign 
+, we find opposite that sign, on the right, the 
“day of the week” Saturday. Accordingly, Lin- 
coln was inaugurated on a Saturday. 

’ Again, suppose it is required to find in 
what years March 4 (inauguration day) can 
fall on a Sunday. As before, for March 


DA.y or THE MONTH 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR 
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Thursday 

Friday 

Baturday 


The italic 
months arc for 
\ise in bissextile 
youra only. No 
attention need 
bo paid to loap 
years, unless the 
date falls in Jan- 
uary or Febru- 
ary. 
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4 we find tlie sign +. Opposite Sunday 
we find that sign in the first column of 
years, beginning with 1798,' 1804, etc. In all 
the years in this column, tlierefore, March 4 
will fall on a Sunday. But presidential in- 
augurations usually occur only in years follow- 
ing leap years, which latter are indicated by 
italics in the perpetual calendar. Consequently, 
Sunday inaugurations occurred in 1821, 1-849, 
1877, and will occur in 1917, 1945, 1973. 

Primitive Calendar. Among Amerind tribes, 
inchoate writing in the form of a rude inscrip- 
tion, sometimes called “winter count,” recording 
notable events in the life of an individual or the 
history of a tribe. Tlie woodland tribes made 
the inscriptions on trees or on birch bark; 
dressed skins were used by the tribes of the 
prairies; some of the tribes of the arid regions 
(e.g., the Prina) incised rude mnemonic sym- 
bols on canes or wands; while in Mexico and 
Yucatan calendric inscriptions of related char- 
acter, although recorded in more or less arbi- 
trary glyphs, rather than rude ideographs or 
ikonographs, were preserved in scrolls or books 
of maguey paper. 

Consult Burnaby, Elements of the Jewish 
and Muhammedan Calendar (London, 1901) ; 
Plunket, Ancient Calendars and Constellations 
(London, 1003) ; Mahler, Etudes sur le calen- 
drier Sgyptien (Paris, 1907) ; Sehrara, Kalen- 
dariographische und chronologisohe Tafeln (Leip- 
zig, 1008) ; Boll, Gricchische Kalendar (TTeidcl- 
berg, 1910) ; Bowditch, Numeration, Calendar 
Systems and Astronomical Knowledge of the 
Mayas (Cambridge, Mass., 1910) ; Langdon, 
Tablets from the Archives of Drehem, xoith a 
Complete Account of the Origin of the Sumerian 
Calendar (Paris, 1911). See AEcniEOLOGY, 
Americatt; Man, Science op. 

CAL'ENTDAR. In law, an official list or 
schedule of cases, arranged in the order in which 
th^ are to be taken up and disposed of. 

Court Calendar. The official list of causes 
pending in a court for trial or argument. It 
generally contains the names of the parties and 
of their attorneys, as well as the date and nature 
of the issue, i.e., whether of fact or of law. Ordi- 
narily, the causes are entered in the order of 
their date of issue Cq.v.)» the first one being 
that in which issue has been joined the longest; 
but the statutes and court rules give precedence 
to some cases over others. Certain actions 
brought by the United States or by a State may 
be advanced and tried out of their chronological 
order. Criminal cases are entitled to a prefer- 
ence over civil suits, and among criminal cases 
capital offenses have precedence over others. In 
English legal procedure such a calendar of cases 
is known as a Cause List. 

Calendar of Prisoners. In England, a sher- 
iff’s certified list of all prisoners in his custody 
awaiting trial for felony, prepared for a court 
sitting under a commission of jail delivery 
(q.v.). Recent legislation has transferred this 
dnty from sheriffs to gaolers and keepers of 
risons in which persons awaiting trial are con- 
ned. In the United States similar lists are 
often required, either of the sheriff or of the 
keeper of a prison. 

CALENDERING- (Fr. calandre, roller, from 
Lat. cylmdrus, Gk. ici5\tv5pos, kylmdros, cylin- 
der, roller). The term applied to the finishing 
process by which a glazed or polished surface is 
given to paper and various textile fabrics, such 
as linen and cotton. It is usually done by pass- 


ing the fabric between cylinders or rolls under 
pressure; hence the origin of the term, which 
is a corruption of cylindering. The familiar 
domestic process of starching and ironing illus- 
trates in a simple form the object and result of 
calendering, and the common domestic mangle 
is a near approach in a simple form of the 
large calendering machinciS used in paper and 
textile manufacture. These machines consist 
of a series of from 3 to 12 rolls or “bowls” set 
one above the other in a strong iron frame and 
so arranged that heavy pressures can be brought 
to bear on the rolls, and therefore on the fabric 
which is passed between them. The rolls were 
formerly made of wood, but this material proved 
unsatisfactory because it warped. At present, 
w'hen metal rolls are not used, tlie rolls are 
made of paper or cotton rendered solid by 
hydraulic pressure. Metal rolls are made of 
steel, chilled cast-iron, or brass, and are often 
made hollow, to allow them to be heated inter- 
nally where hot calendering is required. The 
process of calendering consists in passing the 
fabric between the rolls a number of times, de- 
pending upon the material and the finish re- 
quired. Often cloths arc starched before being 
calendered, and for a highly glazed surface a 
little paraffin or soap may be added. To im- 
part a glaze or polish one of the pair of rolls 
is made to revolve faster than the other, which 
causes it to slide on the fabric, with exact] y the 
same effect as results from the sliding back and 
forth of the flatiron in “ironing” or polishing 
the domestic linen. Sometimes the surfaces of 
the rolls have slightly raised patterns which 
produce the effect known as watering. In 
making the rolls for calendering the utmost ac- 
curacy of workmanship is exercised to secure a 
truly cylindrical surface; metal rolls are turned 
on a lathe, then ground and finally polished. 
Great care has also to be taken in setting the 
rolls in the frame and in adjusting them to 
each other. The method of applying the pres- 
sure is by using weights or by hydraulic presses, 
or by means of screws. Consult Beaumont, The 
Finishing of Textile Fabrics (London, 1909) ; 
Edge, Practical Cotton Finishing (London, 
1911). See Beetling; Paper. 

CAL^ENDS. See Kalends. 

CALENTES AQUuS!. See CnAUDESAiOTJES. 

CALENTURA, ka'Un-toS'ra (Sp., from Lat. 
calere, to glow, to be hot). A medical term for- 
merly applied to a tropical fever with acute 
delirium, never fully described, but supposed 
to attack sailors in hot climates. The word 
was revived during the Spanish -American War, 
and applied to a fever prevalent in Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands; also called Cuban fever. 
It is said to begin without prodromal symp- 
toms,- a chill and a temperature of 103® F. 
ushering in the disease. The temperature is 
likely to rise higher; muscular pains supervene, 
with headache, loss of appetite, nausea, and 
marked weakness. Many cases recover spon- 
taneously in a week. Calomel, followed by a 
saline cathartic, is given with success. Quinine 
is said to possess no efficacy. 

CALEPINO, ka.'li-pe'nO, Ambeoqio (1435- 
1311). An Italian lexicographer, born at 
Capelio, Bergamo. He was an Auguatinion 
monk, and devoted his entire life until he became 
blind to the making of a polyglot dictionary 
(1502), the vocabulary being Latin and the exr 
planations or definitions in seven languages. 
The Aldi published 18 editions of it in a half- 
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century (1542-*92). That of 1590 comprises 11 
languages. A revision undertaken in the 
eighteenth century resulted in the great Totiua 
Latinitatia Lexicon (1771) of Forcellini and 
Facciolati (qq.v.). 

CAIi'GABY. The largest city in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Canada, situated on the Bow 
River, and on the main line of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, 2262 miles west of Montreal and 
860 miles west of Winnipeg (Map: Alberta, P 
7). Branch lines of the Canadian Pacific run- 
ning north and south connect it with Edmonton, 
the capital of the province, and with Lethbridge 
and the Kootenay district to the south. It is 
the centre of a large stock-raising region, and 
the chief supply station of mining districts in 
the Rocky Mountains and British Columbia. It 
is also the chief distributing point between ^Yin- 
nipeg and the Pacific coast, its geographical 
position enabling expeditious handling. Large 
shipments of cattle, horses, and wheat are regu- 
larly made, and a notable auction sale of cattle is 
annually held. Calgary is one of the chief sta- 
tions of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
It is within easy distance of several famous 
mountain resorts and attracts large numbers of 
tourists. The city is laid out in rectangular 
form, with wide streets, whose buildings are 
chiefly of, a fine quality of stone found in the 
vicinity. The educational facilities are excellent. 
The University of Calgary was organized in. 
1913. There are also Mount Royal College 
(Methodist), a Roman Catholic convent, 28 high 
and public schools, and three Roman Catholic 
separate schools. There are over 50 churches, 
some of them of fine architectural design; and 
the civic buildings are handsome and well con- 
structed. Calgary is a divisional point on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and contains large 
repair shops costing over $3,000,000 with an 
estimated pay roll of nearly $2,000,000. It is 
an important milling centre, and the output of 
its manufacturing industries includes biscuits, 
boxes, cereal foods, bricks, beds, building ma- 
terials, confectionery, cigars, cement, cement 
blocks, ground coffee and spice, electric light 
and power, gas, harness, iron and metal works, 
lumber, leattxer goods, mattresses, meat prod- 
ucts, soap, show cases, tools, carriages and 
wagons, aSrated waters, beer, etc. The value of 
the manufactured products for 1910 was $7,761,- 
011 as compared with $699,444 in 1900 and 
$258,900 in 1890, In the neighborhood are ex- 
tensive coal beds (lignite, bituminous, and an- 
thracite), lime, brick, clay, and building stone. 
Electric power for manufacturing purposes is 
developed on Bow River, west of the city, and 
natural gas is supplied from Bow Island, 100 
miles distant. The city owns its electric street 
railway, water works (gravity system), a com- 
plete sewage system, and an asphalt plant. It 
was founded in 1883 and incorporated as a- city 
in 1894. Pop., 1901, 4392; 1911, 43,704; local 
directory estimate (1913), 89,936. 

OALHOXTN, kia-h(55Di', JoHisr Caldwell (1782- 
1850). A distinguished American statesman, 
born in Abbeville District, S. 0., on March 18, 
1782; of Scotch-lrish descent, the third son of. 
Patrick Calhoun, his mother having been before 
marriage Martha Caldwell. Calhoun early 
showed that he possessed a thoughtful turn of 
mind, and, though he had little teaching when 
a hoy, he began to study law at the age of 18, 
supplementing this with other reading which 
enabled him to enter the junior class at Yale 


College in 1802. While at college he was known 
as a hard student, especially of political and 
historical subjects, *and graduated in 1804 with 
high honors. He then resumed the study of 
law, in Litchfield, Conn., and in a law oifice in 
Charleston, and was admitted to the bar in 
1807, beginning practice at Abbeville, S. C. In 
1808 he was sent to the State Legislature, where 
he attracted so much attention as to secure an 
election to Congress in 1811. In the same year 
he married his cousin, Ploride Calhoun, who had 
a moderate fortune, and this enabled him to 
pursue for a time an independent course in 
national politics. During this period Calhoun 
took a broader view of the American Constitu- 
tion than that with which his name is now iden- 
tified. American political parties were then in 
a transition period; and Calhoun, chafing at the 
arrogance of Great Britain, ranged himself with 
Henry Clay (q.v.) and favored a warlike policy, 
so that he and Clay were popularly known as 
*'the War Hawks.'' His intense personality, 
when joined with Clay's magnetic qualities, 
forced Madison's administration into a declara- 
tion of war on Great Britain, and throughout 
that war he both spoke and voted for its vigor- 
ous prosecution. Later, in 1816, he favored the 
establishment of a national bank, an increase of 
the navy, extensive internal improvements at the 
national cost, especially in providing great high- 
ways with the express purpose of uniting more 
closely all the members of the American Repub- 
lic. He even advocated a protective tariff. All 
this was wholly inconsistent with his later 
views of strict construction and separatism; 
but it showed him at that period of his career 
to have had a wise and far-seeing conception of 
national unity. 

In March 1817, Calhoun was appointed Secre- 
tary of ’War by President Monroe. The War of 
1812 had left the department in great disorder. 
This gave Calhoun an opportunity of showing 
his admirable qualities as an administrator, 
and he soon established system in place of 
chaios. He prepared, for submission to the 
House, extremely able reports on the subject of 
highways and canals and on Indian affaire. 
Although the army was reduced frpm 10,000 
to 6000 men, it was made more efficient than 
it had ever been before, and Calhoun insisted 
upon expenditures that were almost lavish, but 
that showed his conception of an effective mili- 
tary establishment. Furthermore, during his 
tenure of this office every cent was honestly ex- 
pended, and not a single defalcation occurred. 
When he retired from the secretaryship, his chief 
subordinates in an address (1825) said: "The 
degree of perfection to which you have carried 
the several branches of this department is be- 
lieved to be without parallel"; and doaeph Story 
had already written (1823) : "I have great ad- 
miration .for Mr. Calhoun, and think few men 
have more large and liberal views of the true 
policy of the national government." He con- 
ceded the right of the United States to regulate 
slavery in the territories at the time of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 (q.v,), indicating 
a spirit of Nationalism which he retained up to 
the tariff agitation of 1827. In 1824 Calhoun 
received 182 electoral votes for Vice President 
as against 79 scattering ballots, and was elected. 
No one having a majority of votes for the presi- 
dency, the election devolved upon the HotLse of 
Representatives, and John Quincy Adams was 
made President. In 1828 Calhoun was reflected 
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under Jackson as President, and now became an 
extreme advocate of Stat^’ rights,' because a 
protective tariff had been passed, some of whose 
features were injurious to the agricultural in- 
terests of South Carolina. This so-called “Tariff 
of Abominations” led to the preparation by Cal- 
houn of an elaborate document setting forth the 
principle of State sovereignty in an extreme 
form. This was approved and issued by the 
Legislature of South Carolina and is known as 
“The South Carolina Exposition.” Three years 
later his doctrine was expanded to include the 
theory that each State had the right to nullify 
any United States law which the State might 
regard as unconstitutional. Calhoun had al- 
ready broken off all personal relations with 
President Jackson, who regarded him as treacher- 
ous both to himself and to the country. A 
policy of pin pricks widened the breach between 
Jackson and Calhoun, and their personal ani- 
mosity was intensified by the notorious Eaton 
affair. (See Eaton, Maegabet.) From this 
time Calhoun’s chance for election to the presi- 
dency was extinguished, since Jackson, “the 
Hero of New Orleans,” so dominated the nation 
as to enable him to choose his successor in the 
person of Martin Van Buren (q.v.). 

On Aug. 28, 1832, Calhoun wrote to Governor 
Hamilton of South Carolina a final statement 
of the theory of nullification (q.v.) in these 
words: “There is no direct and immediate con- 
nection between the individual citizens of a 
State and the general government,” adding some- 
what paradoxically that nullification is the great 
conservative principle of union. President Jack- 
son with characteristic grimness threatened to 
hang Calhoun and at a public banquet uttered 
the memorable words: “The Union must and 
shall be preserved.” When another South Caro- 
lina convention, on Nov. 24, 1832, passed an or- 
dinance nullifying the tariff, Calhoun immedi- 
ately resigned the vice presidency and entered 
the Senate. By a compromise, arranged by Clay, 
an armed conflict was avoided. South Carolina 
won the particular point as to the tariff, but 
failed to secure the establishment of nullifica- 
tion as a principle. Acting with the Whigs, but 
still independent, Calhoun now became a scath- 
ing critic of Jackson’s administration, though 
suppressing in his public utterances any per- 
sonal animus. He condemned severely Jack- 
son’s removal of the government deposits from 
the United States Bank and his development 
of the spoils system. Foreseeing more clearly 
than any one else the conflict between the 
North and the South on the slavery question, he 
sought to avert it by checking all discussion of 
the issue. When, after the financial crisis of 
1837, Van Buren proposed the so-called sub- 
treasury scheme, by which the United States 
should avoid all connection with banks and 
should control its own deposits, Calhoun sup- 
ported the President, much to the chagrin of 
the Whigs, with whom he had been acting. He 
was in favor of Van Buren’s reSlection and se- 
cured for him the vote of South Carolina. When 
Tyler, who became President on the death of 
William H. Harrison, vetoed the bill for rechar- 
tering the United States Bank, Calhoun de- 
fended him. He denounced the tariff of 1842 
and supported the Webster- Ashburton Treaty 
(q.v.). After having declined reflection to the 
Senate in 1843, he was, in March of the next 
year, through a clever move on the part of 
Henry A. Wise, appointed Secretary of State by 


Tyler and was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the annexation of Texas in order to ex- 
tend slave territory, thus practically necessi- 
tating the Mexican War, which he strove later 
to avert. In 1845 he was again elected to the 
Senate. In order to check the antislavery move- 
ment at the North he proposed in 1847 a conven- 
tion of Southern States to prevent Northern 
commerce from entering their ports. Slavery 
he had come to advocate as a positive good. In 

1849 he proposed a Southern convention to set 
forth the grievances of the slave States, looking 
towards “dissolving the partnership,” if the only 
course left open seemed submission. His last 
speech in connection with the Compromise of 

1850 was read, on account of his weakness, by 
another Senator. In this he asserted that an 
amendment to the Constitution would be neces- 
sary to restore a proper political equilibrium. 
He died on March 31, 1850, having spent his 
last few months in writing his “Disquisition on 
Government,” and his “Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States,” 
probably the most remarkable discussion ever 
written on the rights of minorities. 

Calhoun’s personality was attractive, and his 
morals were irreproachable. His power of logi- 
cal analysis seems to entitle him to rank as one 
of the most original of American political the- 
orists. He was probably too much of a political 
theorist and philosopher to be regarded as a 
statesman of the first order. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that throughout his long politi- 
cal career he impressed both friends and foes as 
none but a man of extraordinary powers can 
do, and it is quite clear that he believed that 
the only way to preserve the Union was to 
reduce its strength almost to the vanishing 
point. 

Bibliography. Consult: the Life by Jenkins 
( 1851 ) and that by Von Holst ( 1882 ) ; Benton, 
Thirty Years* View (1854) ; Calhoun’s Collected 
WorJ^ (6 vols., 1853-55) ; his correspondence, 
ed. by J. F. Jameson (1900) ; H. C. Peck, The 
Jacksonian Epoch (1906) ; Hunt, J. (7. Calhoun 
(Philadelphia, 1908) ; H. T. Peck, American 
Party Leaders (New York, 1914) ; Dodd, States- 
men of the Old South (New York, 1911). See 
also Clay, Henry ; Hayne, Robert Young; 
Jackson, Andrew; Webster, Daniel. 

CALHOUN, kal-hUUn', Simon Howard ( 1804- 
76). An American Congregational missionary. 
He was born in Boston, graduated from 
Williams College in 1829, and in 1836 went as 
missionary to the Levant and later to Syria, 
where he labored till 1874. He was an authority 
on Arabic and Turkish, and worked on the first 
Turkish translation of the Bible with William 
Goodell (q.v.). 

CALHOUN, WnxiAM James (1848-1916). 
An American diplomat, born in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1875 at Danville, 111., and in that city practiced 
until 1898. Two years later he removed to 
Chicago, becoming senior member of the law 
firm of Calhoun, Lyford & Sheean. In 1897 he 
was appointed by President McKinley special 
commissioner to Cuba and in the year follow- 
ing a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in which position he served for two 
years. He was special commissioner for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to "Venezuela in 1005, and, being 
appointed (1909) Minister to China, served at 
this post until the spring of 1913. In May of 
that year he attracted some attention by 
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severely criticising the Chinese policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

CAX/t, A city of Colombia, in the 

Department of Cauca (Map: Colombia, B 3). 
It is situated on the Cali, near its junction with 
the Rio Cauca, 3100 feet above sea level, and 
contains the fine Ionic church of San Francisco 
and a college- A noteworthy bridge crosses the 
Rio Call at this point. The city is of consider- 
able commercial and industrial importance, and 
is well equipped with business facilities: bank, 
telegraph, government post o^ice. United States 
consular agent, etc. Call was founded in 1636 by 
Sebastian de Belalcdzar, and obtained it^ coat of 
arms in 1659. Pop., in 1912 (est.), 27,746. 

OAXiC[BA13‘. 1. A deformed monster in 
Shakespeare^s Tempest. He is the son of the 
witch Sycorax and a devil, and originally laid 
claim to the sovereignty of the enchanted isle. 
Prospero soon obtained complete mastery over 
his small mind, however, and has made a ser- 
vant of him at the beginning of the *play. 

2. A cynical philosophic drama by Ernest 
Renan (q.v.), published in 1878. It professes 
to take up the story of Caliban from’ where he 
is left in Shakespeare’s Tempest, 

3- The nom de plume of Emile Bergerat, 
CALIBAlSr XXPOiar SETOEBOS, or Natubai. 
Thecmlogy oit the Islako. a eharaeterietio 
psychological poem by Robert Browning. In it 
Shakespeare’s amorphous creature, Caliban, dis- 
courses; “touching that cither, whom ^ his dam 
called God.” • The text, “Thou thougbtest that I 
was altogether such a one as thyself,” is a 
subtly ironical comment on the savage’s words. 

. GALIBO, k4-lS'B6. A town of Panay, Philip- 
pines, in the Province of Capiz, situated on the 
north coast of the island, 40 miles west of Capiz. 
Pop., 1903, 14,574. 

GAXilBBE (Fr., perhaps from Lat. aM. sing. 
qua Uhra, of what weight, measure). The cali- 
bre of a smoothbore gun is the diameter of the 
bore. . The calibre Of a moderh rille of ordinary 
type is the diameter of a cylinder which • will- 
just "touch the highest points of all the lo^da 
(the part of the surface of the bore between 
the groo»ves). In the- cose of rib-rided gunSy 
which have relatively very narrow lands^ 'the 
calibre is the diameter of a cylinder which 
would just I touch the bottom of air the grooves. 
The old sm€K)thbore cannon were»Sesij^liiibd by 
the weight of* the shot they threw, as '24-pbundie(r, 
68-pounder, etcj j modem > rifled cannon are de- 
scribed, by the calibre, such as lO^Mch, etc. Tlie 
length of a piece' is now designated by i the 
number , of calibres ; for. exahipie, a l^indh ;gun 
40 calibres long is 40 » feet in length, f In 
smali ' armB,i in the United States ? ahd -Great 
Britain, calibre is expressed in decimals ' of an 
Indi, thus, ,30 cal. is the customary way “of 
^p^rqssing a diameter of 30/100, of an iiwdi. In 
Dfther European countries the calibre of small 
wrms' is stated "in millimetei^.' , See AbthxbbV;. 
3-uns, Naval; Ordnance; Projectiles ; SmXll 

* ,1 ' ■■ * 

. CAI/IB'UBKv Another name, of ' Ki^ Ar-> 
iiur’fl swordfc'fExealibur^, , , 

CAXIGOBAOK;, or Calico Bird. . .Sse Tttbjn-* 

STONE. 

CALICO BASS (possibly so called because 
►f its variegated color) . A sunfish-like, mottled- 
dive bass {Pomowia sparoictes)' of the , whole 
liississippi valley and Great Lakes, highly 
►rized as a food fish and as game for youthful 
killers. It^ reaches a length of 12 inches. 


weighing 2 pounds, haunts grassy streams and 
ponds, and bears transplanting well. It is a 
near relative of the crappie (q.v.) and is also 
known as grass bass, strawberry bass, and bar- 
fish. For illustration, see Plate of Bass, Ameri- 
can Fresh Water. 

CALICO BUSH. See Kalmia. 

CALICO PRINTING. See Textile Print- 
ing. 

CALLCXTT (Hind. hoUkodu, holihotta), A 
seaport of the Malabar District, British India, in 
lat. 11 15' N. and long. 75*^ 47' E., 566 miles 
south-southeast of Bombay, on the Indian Ocean 
and at the terminus of the southwest branch of 
the Madras Railway (Map: India, C 6). It was 
the first spot in India visited by the Portuguese 
trader, Oovilham (1486), and it was here that 
Vasco da Gama reached the shores of India in 
1498, having come by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Calicut was at that time prosper- 
ous and powerful. The natives twice repulsed 
the Portuguese in 1600, slaying their com- 
mander in 1609. Tlie city stands near the mouth 
of a small river of the same name and possessed 
at one time a good haven. Now* its anchorage is 
merely an open roadstead. Aside from this phys- 
ical disadvantage, the ravages , of war and the 
competition of superior localities contributed to 
its decay. In 1792, when it fell into the hands 
of the English, the city was little better than a 
ruin, Hyder Ali, in 1765, having laid it waste to 
chastise European cupidity. Since then it haa 
made considerable progress. Fop., 189 ly ,66,078; 
1901, 76,981; 1"9U, 78,417. - From Calicut, calioo 
derived its name, although the manufacture of 
that article has now declined. It has an impor- 
tant export trade in timber, spices, cottbn yai?n.a> 
coffee, oil, and tiles. 

CALIBABIUM:, or CALDABIUM. Seo 

Bath, Rome, 

CALID'IirS, Maroxjis ( 7-48- n.c0* A -RoinaaU 
orator, contemporary with Cicero, whose recall 
from exile he , advocated. , He was pryetor in 57 
B.C. and about 49, n.o, was made Governor of. 
Giealpine GauL He died at Flaoentia ;in 48 n.a 
Hia oratory is praised by Cicero ohap. 

79-80). For the fragments of his oratit^nsj con-^ 
suit .Meyer, Fragmenta Ofr^torttm 
(2d ,ed., Zurich, 1842 ). Consult also Quintilian 
(10, 3, 23, and 12, IP, XI).,, 

CALIF BE BAGBAB, UW 
Le. .^See Boteldxeg, F. A- 1 ^ 

? iGAL'I^OR^NIA. a Qity, and the oounty' seat 
of Moniteau Co., Mo., 160 .miles west of’ St.. 
Louis,, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad (Map: 
Missouri) B 3)^ It manufactures liarneas and 
saddlery, woolen gwds, carriages, and, wagons^ 
men’s clothing, flour, and pottery. California 
was settled about 1845, and is governed as a city 
of the fourth class. There arc municipal water 
works and sewage system. Pop., 1900, 2181; 
1910, 2164. 

CALIFORNIA (it is fairly well ostahlished 
that the name was taken from Montaloo’fi to** 
mance Las Ser gas de Esplanad^an, hut is sup- 
posed by some to be a contraction of |Sp. oaliente 
forno, or "hot furnace,’ applied by the early navi- 
gators to the southern sections of the State). A 
Pacific State of the United States of America, 
consisting of 68 counties and ranking second in 
area •' (not reckoning the Territory of Alaska), 
twelfth in population, and eighteenth in order of 
admission, and popularly known as the “Gk>lden 
State” (Map: United States, Western pat% E 2; 
also special map with artide). Its capital ik 
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Sacramento; pop., 44,696. The principal cities 
are San Francisco, 416,912; Los Angeles, 319,198; 
Oakland, 150,174. The State is bounded on the 
north by Oregon, on the east by Nevada and a 
small portion of Arizona, on the south by Lower 
California (Mexico), and on the west by the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It stretches alpng the coast from lat. 
32® 40' N. to lat. 42® — a distance, measured 
along the centre of the State, of 750 miles— -and 
its eastern boundary conforms to the curve of the 
seacoast, so that its breadth is approximately 
the same throughout, averaging about 200 miles. 
The meridian of 120® W. long, marks the eastern 
boundary of the northern third of the State and 
bisects the eastward-trending southern part, 
dividing the whole into two nearly equal parts. 
The total land area is 155,052 square miles. 
The population of the State is 2,377,549, accord- 
ing -to the census of 1910. 

Topography. The physiography of this im- 
mense State • is strikingly varied, hut, broadly 
stated, consists of two parallel mountain sys- 
tems, extending northwest and southeast, inclos- 
ing between them a very extensive valley, in ad- 
dition to which is included in the east a part of 
the Great Basin. Of the two mountain systems 
the longer is that know collectively as the Coast 
Eange, being a part of the uplift extending from 
the extremity of Lower California to the edge 
of Oregon and reappearing in the Olympic 
Rapge of Washington, the islands of British 
Columbia and southern Alaska. Within the 
limits of California, beginning at the south, it is 
made up of the San Jacinto, Santa Ana, San 
Bernardino, and San Gabriel ranges, then of the 
San Eafael and Santa Lucia mountains alcmg the 
lofty coast between Los Angeles and Santa Oxm* 
Hast .of these ranges is a accond lesser range, 
called by the Mexican settlers Sierra Madre, 
which becomes more prominent northward and 
extends thence to the border of Oregon, where 
the watershed bends eastwai^d and forms the 
very lofty Shasta and Salmon River ranges; b^t 
^asta belongs orographically to the Cascade 
systetoi of Oregon. Notable altitudes in this sys- 
are. as follows: San Bernardino Mountain, 
i0y630 feet; San Jacinto Peak, 10,805 feet; San 
Oitbriei Peak, 6152 feet; Tehaohapi Mountaan, 
9214 feet; Pinos Mountain, 9214 feet; Monte 
Diablo, 3849 feet; Thunder Mountain, 9121 feet; 
Hddy Mountain, 9151 feet; Mpunt Scotty 7850 
feet. The, altitude of Mount Shasta, a volcanic 
mass in Siskiyou County, in the extreme nortp- 
ern part of the State, is 14,380 feet. 

East of the coast ranges, and parallel with 
them, lies the Sierra Nevada ('Snowy Range’), 
at a distance of 100 to 140 miles, stretching 
from the 36th parallel northwestward nearly to 
the 41st, where it ends at the valley of Pitt 
River, which separates it from the Shasta 
Range. This system consists of a massive up- 
lift of sedimentary and igneous rocks, which. have 
been worn into an area of clustered peaks, aver- 
aging 60 miles wide and over 400 miles long. 
The eastern side is abrupt and rises from the 
plateau of Nevada, but the western slope, , re- 
ceiving nearly aU the rainfall and deliver-^ 
ing all the drainage, has been worn into a 
series of tremendous cafions, of which those of 
the Merced .(Yosemite), Kings, Tuolu^e, and 
American rivers are far-famed. The Sierra Ne- 
vada is characterized by its ruggedness and by 
the great average altitude of its central mass. 
The principal peaks and, their measurements are 
as follows, beginning with the highest mountain 
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in the United States proper: Mount Whitney, 
14,602 feet; Fisherman Peak, 14,448 feet; Mount 
Corcoran, 14,093 feet; Kaweah Peak, 13,752 
feet; Mount Brewer, 13,880 feet; Mount Lyell, 
13,090 feet; Merced Peak, 11,722 feet; Gray 
Peak, 11,518 feet; Dunderberg Peak, 12,320 
feet; Twin Peak, 8924 feet; Mount Matterhorn, 
12,200 feet; Tower Peak, 11,704 feet; Leavitt 
Peak, 11,576 feet; Sonora Peak, 11,429 feet; 
Stanislaus Peak, 11,202 feet; Pyramid Peak, 
10,020 feet. In the northeastern corner of the 
State there runs straight nortliward along the 
Nevada boundary a line of elevations of igneous 
origin, called the Warner Range. West of this 
line of peaks a plateau formed by a lava overflow 
and averaging 5000 feet above the sea, stretches 
to the Shasta and Siskiyou mountains and 
northward' into the Klamath region of Oregon. 

Between these two mountain systems, the 
Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada, lies the 
great valley of California, broadly open for 
some 400 miles from where the Kern River 
Mountains connect the Sierra Nevada with the 
Coast Range at Tehachapi, to where Shasta 
closes it^ in the far north. This valley is 
divisible into three parts. The first is the basin 
of the Sacramento River, north of San Francisco 
Bay, into which the river empties. This stream 
is considered by some to begin as the Pitt River, 
which fl.ow8 out of Goose Lake, in the northern 
part of the State, forces its way through the 
gorges that separate the Sierra Nevada from the 
Shasta Range, and turns southward into the 
Sacramento River. It . ia fed by many streams 
from the mountains' on each side, of which the 
Indian, Feather, and American are largest, and 
in its. lower course traverses a flood plain which 
is marshy in places annually overflowed. South 
of where the rivesr turns into the sea and expands 
into Suisun and San Pablo bays, the valley is 
occupied by . another, large river^ the San Joaquin, 
which gathers its waters in the heights of Fresno 
County. It is also swelled by the Merced, the 
La Grange, Stanislaus, Calaveras, Consumnes, 
e.nd lesser streams, which periodically -pour 
their floods down the valley. South of the 
head of the San Joaquin valley, and separate 
from it at Fresno by a low divide, begins 
a dry and fairly level plain, about 100 miles 
long by 80 broad, the western part of which 
is a low, alkaline desert, surrounding Tu- 
lare Lake — an expanse of marsh-girt watersj 
25 miles broad. Into this basin pours Kings 
River, and towards it flow many other mountam 
streams, which mostly disappear in the sand. 
In tjxe southern part of this valley plain the 
Kem River flows southwestward through a re- 
gion some 500 feet above sea level and empties 
mto Buena Yista Lake. South and east of the 
mountains the country becomes a hot and water- 
less waste, named Mohave and Colorado deserts, 
sloping gradually to the Rfo Colorado and the 
Gulf of California. In the northern half this 
waste is broken by ranges and groups of arid, 
volcanic hills, among which lie deep saltrcovered 
vall^s, the most foxbidd^ of which is Death 
Valley (q.v.), a depression near the Nevada 
boundary and juat north of the 36th parall^ 
The valley is &om 200 to 350 feet below sea 
level. On the seaward side of the Sierra Madre, 
however, ia an extensive region, narrowing north- 
ward to Santa Barbara, comprising the most 
populous part of southern California — the dis- 
tricts about San Diego, Los Angeles, Riverside, 
Ventura, and Santa Barbara. Coast districts 
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are repeated northward in Monterey and Santa 
Clara comities, and north of San Francisco Bay, 
in Sonoma and Mendocino counties, west of the 
Coast Range. Some important rivers descend 
to the sea in these coastal regions, such as Rus- 
sian River, in Sonoma County; Bel River, in 
Mendocino and Humboldt counties; and Trinity 
River, in Trinity County, most of which have a 
northwest course. Flowing irregularly south- 
west across the northwest corner of the State is 
the Klamath River, which drains the Siskiyou, 
Salmon, and other coast ranges of that region. 

The coast south of Santa Barbara is a plain, 
stretches of which are sandy. It has several 
large islands in the offing. But north of Santa 
Barbara it is high and rocky, bold cliffs facing 
the sea, almost unbroken by harbors,- other than 
that of the Bay of San Francisco, entered 
through the rift in the coast, cut by the joint 
outflowing of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers, and called the Golden Gate. 

Climate. Ho State of the United States — in- 
deed, few of the most favored countries of the 
^orld — can boast of so delightful a climate as 
that of the valley lands of California. Low 
wind velocities and high percentage of sunshine 
are striking features. Two seasons, the wet and 
the dry, divide the year — ^the first, so called be- 
cause it is the only period during which it 
rains, though rains are not continuous, and the 
average fall for the State, 23 inches, is less 
than at Chicago or St. Louis. Within the State 
relief causes a wide range in the amount of 
rainfall in different sections. It amounts to 
more than 75 inches annually on the windward 
slopes of the Sierras. Precipitation is light in 
the Great Valley and east of the Sierra Nevadas, 
often not exceeding 3 inches a year. The wet 
season lasts from about the middle of November 
till April or May. 

At San Francisco snow is almost unknown, the 
mercury never remains below the freezing point 
for 24 "hours, and flowers bloom in the gardens 
at Christmas tftne. The average mean temper- 
ature at San Francisco is 61® — summer, 60®; 
winter, 49®. The California coast is subject to 
trade winds from the southwest. Its climate is 
therefore mild and temperate and recalls Medi- 
terranean conditions far better than the Gulf 
of Mexico, which is tropical and to which the 
name of the American Mediterranean is in- 
accurately applied* Owing to the cool summer 
climate of the coast between parallels 35 and 40, 
San Francisco in July is cooler than San Diego 
by 7®, and than New York by 17®. Its highest 
temperature is felt only when the trade winds 
cease in September. 

In the inland valleys greater extremes of 
temperature are experienced than along the 
coast. The mean temperature for this belt is 
64®. It varies little. In the north the sum- 
mer is warmer and the winter cooler than 
in the south. The rainfall decreases grad- 
ually from north to south, being 61 inches at 
Cape Mendocino and 46.6 inches at Redding, in 
the interior, on the same parallel as Cape Men- 
docino, 23 inches at San Francisco and 7 inches 
at Bakersfield. In general the northern coast 
mountains receive an abundant supply of rain- 
fall. Those regions are therefore well forested; 
and lumbering is carried on extensively. In 
southern California the climate almost reaches 
perfection. At San Diego the mean winter 
temperature is 64®, summer, 68®, and at Santa 
Barbara, 63® and 68® respectively. At Mon- 


terey the difference between the average tem- 
perature of January and July is 6® ; at Los 
Angeles, 12®. San Diego is 6® or 7® cooler than 
Charleston and Vicksbnrg, which are nearly 
in the same latitude. The great heat of the 
interior and of the southwest, where, as at 
Fort Yuma, the average summer temperature is 
92®, is due to the dryness, which is easRy 
borne, and sunstrokes never occur. The rain- 
fall over a large area in the southern desert of 
the State is less than 5 inches annually. Cy- 
clonic storms occur at the approach of winter in 
California. Everywhere the nights are cool. 
Early spring, comprising the latter part of Feb- 
ruary through April, is the most delightful part 
of the year. The air is mild, the sky clear, and 
the landscape gay with flowers. Summers are 
dry even along the coast from 6 to 10 miles 
inland, where fogs are likely to occur. During 
the summer the earth becomes dried to a depth 
of several inches ; the air is filled with dust, 
and the smaller streams disappear — a state of 
things that lasts until the autumn rains begin. 
Among prominent winter resorts are San Diego, 
noted for its fine harbor, on one side of which is 
the famous Coronado Beach; Santa Barbara, 
overlooking the Pacific, a favorite watering place ; 
Santa Monica, noted for surf bathing through- 
out the year; Santa Cruz, with a fine beach and 
background of mountains; Monterey, on beauti- 
ful Monterey Bay, associated with the earlier 
history of the province under Spanish rule; 
Indio," over 100 feet below sea level, remark- 
able for cures effected by its air in pulmonary 
diseases; Los Angeles and adjoining places, in- 
cluding Pasadena, in a section that has been 
termed ‘'the Italy” of the United States — a 
paradise of rose gardens, vineyards, and lemon 
and orange groves. Among other well-known 
resorts are the Arrowhead Hot Springs, Paso 
Roble, and Napa Soda Springs. 

Climate, in California as elsewhere, is the most 
important factor in agricultural industries. Ir- 
rigation has to be resorted to in some sections 
because of light precipitation on the lowlands, 
except in the case of grain crops, deciduous 
fruits, and grapes. The irrigated farms are 
generally small. Dry weather in summer en- 
ables the grain crop to be harvested without 
loss. The absence of severe storms to damage 
the crop after it has been cut is an advan- 
tage. The citrus-fruit industry, which is val- 
ued at over $20,000,000 annually, is restricted 
to areas having very mild winter temperatures. 
Oranges are grown as far north as Butte County. 
Several industries are due to the high tempera^ 
tures on the Colorado Desert in southeastern 
California. A splendid fanning country occu- 
pies the reclaimed areas of the Imperial valley. 
Long-staple cotton is grown here with success. 
Date culture has been taken up at Indio and 
Mecca. 

Flora. As California presents almost every 
variation of temperate climate, it naturally 
presents a very wide variation in its flora. The 
influence of climate upon flora is nowhere more 
strongly marked than in this Stacie; The tree 
flora of California, as of the entire western part 
of the country, consists largely of conifer®, while 
broad-leafed trees are less abundant and consist 
of oaks, sycamores, Oalifbrnia laurel, madrofia, 
and a few other species. Over 20,000,000 abiras 
of forest land are available for the lumber 
duatry. The trees of all. species are of oreat size. 
For illustration, see Sequ'Oia. 
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Stretching along the coast ranges from the 
Oregon line southward nearly to the Bay of San 
Francisco, and in scattered groves even as far 
as Santa Crnz, is found the redwood, whose 
enormous trees form an extremely dense forest, 
extending to the lower part of Mendocino 
County. This forest occupies the foggy, wet 
stretch of land closely bordering the coast. The 
coast redwoods cover an area of 1,500,000 acres. 
East of this, in the northern coast ranges, is a 
mixed forest consisting of red fir and yellow and 
sugar pines. The coast ranges south of these 
forests are almost treeless, but are covered 
with grasses, and often with a variety of thorny 
bushes, eats-claw, manzanita, scrub oak, etc., 
which collectively are known as chaparral. 
Here and there among them are scattered oaks 
and digger pines. The ranges of southern Cali- 
fornia, which* rise to greater altitudes, are, on 
their lower slopes, covered with chaparral, 
while above 6000 feet coniferous forests are 
found. The valleys of southern California con- 
tain some chaparral, with a little grass and many 
cacti and Spanish bayonet, being the vegetation 
which is peculiar to an arid region. 

The great valley of California is, in its north- 
ern part, covered with a scattering growth of 
oaks, while the southern part is generally devoid 
of timber, and is more or less under cultiva- 
tion. The marshes on the lower courses of the 
Sacramento are covered with tule reeds. The 
Sierra Nevada is, on its lower slopes, covered 
with a thick gro^vth of chaparral, with a few 
oaks and digger pines, while above an altitude 
.ranging from 3000 feet in the southern part to 
1500 feet in the north begins the yellow-pine 
belt, which is composed mainly of trees of 
that species, with sugar pine, incense cedar, and 
red fir intermingled. This occupies a strip on 
the west slope of the range, extending up to an 
altitude of 8000 or 9000 feet, above which it 
is succeeded to the timber line, which ranges 
from 9000 to 10,000 feet, by trees of more Arctic 
character — firs, hemlock, and finally, at the 
timber line, by white-barked pine. On the east 
side of the range the succession is somewhat 
similar, but the belts are much narrower, ow- 
ing to the abruptnesls of the range on this side. 
The plateau east of the range is a desert, with 
very little vegetation, and that of low shrubby 
OTowth. In the yellow-pine. belt, upon the west 
Sope of the sierra, there occur 10 groves of 
Sequoia gigantea, the largest and oldest tree on 
earth, ranging in size up to 33 or 34 feet in 
diameter, with heights of from 300 to 350 feet. 
These do not occur in pure growth, but scattered 
among the yellow pines. Most of the groves are 
within national forest reserves or national parks, 
but much of the land unfortunately is held in 
private hands, and the trees are being cut for 
lumber. 

California may well be called the orchard of 
the United States. Many of the advantages of 
the Mediterranean zone are concentrated in the 
State. Frosts occur rarely. The fruit crop is 
generally abundant and of good quality. The 
coast section in particular is adapted to the 
culture of the vine, olive, orange, and lemon 
trees. 

Fauna. As California extends north and 
south through nine degrees of latitude and 
ranges from arid deserts in the south to humid 
and forested mountains in the north, and from 
the lofty sierras on the east to the sea, it must 
not only embrace a large variety of animal life, 
VoL. IV.— 22 


but include several distinct faunas adapted to 
its varied climates and terrenes, such as those 
pf the coastal valleys and plains, of successive 
zones of altitude in the mountains, of the sandy 
southern semitropical deserts, etc. Few of its 
animals are of the same species as those found 
in the eastern half of the United States. Cali- 
fornia is closely allied, zoologically, to the 
interior basin and Kooky Mountain region. 
Among the characteristic mammals of the State 
are the grizzly and black bears; wolves, large 
and small, and several fur bearers; puma and 
lynx; varieties of the white-tailed and black- 
tailed deer, and in the extreme north the Colum- 
bian blacl^ail. The bison never entered the 
State; the wapiti did so formerly, but is no 
longer to be found there. The bighorn wanders 
in the high sierra, where also are found the 
peculiar little beaver-like sewellel and various 
picas. Several rodents, such as the golden and 
Douglas squirrels, are peculiar to these parts of 
the mountains, while the plains abound in bur- 
rowing rodents, among which are large hares 
that have increased since civilization reduced 
their enemies, until in the central and southerly 
parts of the State they have become a decided 
pest. The coast fauna comprises several repre- 
sentatives of the seal family. The birds of Cali- 
fornia include many species not known else- 
where. A species of vulture, the California con- 
dor, was the most remarkable, but is extinct 
save in Lower California. The two crested 
quails of the State are familiar to sportsmen, 
as also is the large ground cuckoo, called 
road runner. Another remarkable local bird is 
the California woodpecker, peculiar in storing 
great quantities of acorns in holes in the bark 
of trees for winter consurdption. The islands off 
the coast, especially the FaralloneS, are well 
supplied with sea birds. Among reptiles two or 
three species of rattlesnakes occur all over tie 
southern region, where also a great variety of 
lizards exists. The fishes of both the sea and 
fresh waters are numerous and valuable. Pe- 
culiar varieties are the rose fish, smelts, surf 
fish, herrings, rock trout, and various inipoirtant 
food fishes of the cod family. The risers of the 
north receive annually vast ‘*runs” of salmon, 
which are different from the Eastern salmon. 
(See Salmoi?.) It is claimed that 130 varieties 
of fishes can be found in the markets of San 
Francisco. Few of these fishes are the same 
as Atlantic species, but many belong to groups 
well represented elsewhere. The care and pro- 
tection of game animals and fish culture have 
received much attention. Oysters are cultivated 
to some extent, the California variety being small 
and having a peculiar flavor. Over 5000 persons 
are employed in the coast and river fisheries. 

Geology. A large part of the area is under- 
lain by sedimentary strata of a comparatively 
recent geometrical age. Triaasic and Jurassic beds 
predominate in the northern and west-central 
parts, and Cretaceous and Tertiary beds in the 
coastal region as well as along the Nevada bound- 
ary. Along the Sierra Nevada and coast ranges 
volcanic rocks are strongly developed and cover 
wide areas. The central axes of these two great 
ranges are formed, however, by ancient igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. Granite is especially 
prominent in these localities and constitute 
some of the highest peaks. The elevation of 
the Coast Range took place at the close of the 
Miocene period, while the sierras were formed, 
largely by an uplift that occurred near the end' 
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of the Jurassic period. Carboniferous strata 
occupy a large area in the central part of the 
State, but th^ey inclose no coal seams of eco- 
nomic importance. 

lilining. California is rich in mineral de- 
posits, particularly gold, which is found in over 
30 counties, and the rapid settlement and de- 
velopment of the State ’were due to this fact. 
Gold was obtained by washing as early as 1841, 
near San Fernando mission; but it was the dis- 
covery at Sutter’s Mill, near Coloma, in 1848, 
that made evident the abundance of the metal 
and attracted the excited throngs of adventurers. 
Many of these engaged in river mining, i.e., 
washing in sheet-iron pans or wooden “rockers” 
the gold from the sands or gravels from or near 
river channels; others dug the gold “dry” from 
veins in the rocks. About 1851 sluices were 
introduced, by means of which the gravels or 
sands were rim over the bottom of a wooden 
box provided with blocks of wood or round 
stones to catch the gold as it sank. Digging 
soon extended from the rivers and the gulches to 
the higher ground, where the difficulty of wash- 
ing was increased; but in 1852 the hydraulic 
system was brought in. In this, continuous 
powerful streams of water are directed through 
nozzles upon a gold-bearing b^Lnk, or deposit. 
This was so successful that 'whole hills, were re- 
duced and swept away, but this practice was 
soon, forbidden by law', as the detritus threatened 
to. choke the rivers and seriously damage the 
agricultural interests in the valleys below. 
Nearly all the mines are qn the western slope 
and in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada in a 
belt of countiy about 220 miles long by 40 wide, 
extending into Oregon. The gold is found in a 
metallic condition, but is , usually mixed with 
silver or other metals. In stream or alluvial 
deposits (^'placers”) it occurs as fine, scales or 
coarse grains. In rocks it is found in quartz 
veins, and costly machinery must be used to 
crush the ore, from which the gold is extracted 
by amalgamation with quicksilver. Where, as 
pften is the case, the gold-bearing gravels under- 
lie Yplcanic rock several hundred feet thick, drift 
or tunnel mining combined with sluicing is 
necessary. The chief gravel-mining region ex- 
tends from MCariposa County into Plumas 
County, or between parallels 37° and 41°- Most 
of the gold is now obtained from the quartz 
mines, especially in Nevada, Amador, Tuolmnne, 
Calaveras, Kern, Shasta, and San Bernardino 
counties. Gold mining is to-day greatly facili- 
tated by the application of electrical power, 
which the mountain streams are.ma4o to gener- 
ate The great prominence and significance of 
gold in the early years of the State are evident 
from the great size of the output, the annual 
average for the decade between 1850 and 1859 in- 
clusive being estimated at over $55,000,000, and 
constituting nearly the entire product of the 
United States. Following this period there was 
a constant decline in the output, which readied 
the minimum ($12,000,000) in 1892; it then re- 
vived and for the last half-decade of the nine- 
teenth century averaged over $15,000,000 annu- 
ally. The State continued to hold first place 
until 1897, when it was surpassed by Colorado, 
but it regained first place in 1910. 

Mineral Production. The production of gold 
from the mines of the State in .1912 was 
953,639.5 fine ounces, valued at $19,713,47$, 
compared with 954,869. fine ounces, valued at 
$19^738,908 in 1911. The production in 1913 


according to the figures of the Director of the 
Mint was valued at about $20,000,000. In 1912 
the total gold output from placers and from 
copper, lead, and zinc ores decreased, but the 
production from siliceous ores increased in 
nearly equal amount. Of the production in 1912, 
$11,067,815 came from the deep mines, and of 
this amount $10,771,759 was obtained from 
siliceous ores, $293,946 from copper ores, $1717 
from lead ores, and $393 from zinc ore. The 
placer mines of the State produced $8,645,663, 
of which $7,429,955 came from dredges, $689,682 
from hydraulic mines, and $387,992 from drift 
mines, and $138,134 from sluicing mines. The 
total output of the dredges from 1898 to 1912 
has been $55,415,191. 

Tlie leading counties in gold production are 
Amador, Yuba, Butte, Nevada, Sacramento, and 
Tuolumne. These counties in 1912 each pro- 
duced gold valued at more than $f, 000,000. The 
largest amount was produced in Amador County. 
Of the counties named, Yuba and Sacramento 
are essentially dredging counties, while Amador 
and Tuolumne are mother-lode counties. The 
production from Shasta County is made from 
siliceous and copper ores, while from Nevada 
County it is mainly from the gold-qnartz mill- 
ing ores of the Grass Valley district. The fiye 
mother-lode cotmties — Amador, Calaveras, 5)1 
Dorado, Mariposa, and Tuolumne — ^whose ores 
are mainly gold quartz, produced altogether in 
1912 gold valued at $4,741,497, compared with 
$4,877,651 in 1911. 

The silver produced in the State in 1912 was 
1,300,136 fine ounces, compared with 1,270,445 
ounces in 1911 and 1,840,085 ounces in 1910. 
Of the output in 1912, 792,445 ounces came from 
smelting copper ores, while siliceous gold-silver 
ores produced 409,873 ounces. The remainder 
came from placers, lead ores, and • zinc ores. From 
the copper mines of Shasta Oonnty were produced 
684,381 ounces o^ silver in 1912, compared with 
706,445 in 1911, and 1,192,620 in 1910, The 
falling off is due to decreased copper smelting 
resulting from litigation by agricultural inter- 
ests on account of smelter fumes. Mono and 
San Bernardino counties produced the largest 
quanti^ from silver-gold and dry or silioeons 
ores. In 1912 there were 12 siliceous mines 
25 silver-lead-zinc mines producing argentiferous 
ores in Cnlifornie.. These were mainly in Inyo, 
:^ern, Mono, and San Bernardino counties. 

Tlie production of copper in California in 1912 
was 33,461,672 pounds, valued at $5,519,520, a 
^creaqe, of 2,864,404 pounds in quantity, but 
an increase pf $98Q,QOO in value from the pro- 
dnetion of 1911. is produced in Amador, 

Calaveras, Inyp, Kern, Mcdcra, Mariposa, Mono, 
placer, Plumaai San Berpardino, and 
pounties. The heaviest production .is , 
Shasta County, but the quantity of the pntpn^ 
in recent years has materially decreased owuig 
to the smelter-fume litigation and tlie resultant 
closing down of certain smelting plants. There 
were 45 mines producing in, W12. .^tp.-» 

gether 408,622 tons of copper ore were treated, 
86,669 tons less than in 1911. The decrease in 
the amount treated has been steady since 1909, 
from the causes noted above. The copper ores 
of the State in 1912 yielded, in addition to 
copper, 14,210.65 fine ounces of silver^ valued 
at $487,364. 

There were produced in the State, in 1912, 
1,144,731 pounds of lead, valued at, $61,512 — a 
decrease of 253,380 pounds in quantity and of 
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$X1;,4!03 in value from 1911. By far the greatest 
proportion of the lead is obtained in Inyo County, 
although some comes from Eern, Mono, Plumas, 
and San Bernardino counties, A small quantity 
of gold is obtained from the lead ore, and, in 
1912, 35,492 ounces of silver, valued at $21,838, 
were extracted from lead ores mined. The pro- 
duction of zinc in the State, in 1912, was 
4,345,591, valued at $299,846, compared with 
2,807,035 pounds in 1911, valued at $160,001. 
Most of this zinc comes from one mine, the ores 
of which are shipped for treatment to reduction 
works in other States. In 1912 there were 
three mines in the State which produced zinc. 

The total value of the gold, silver, copper, 
leacj, and zinc ores produced in the State in 
1912 was $26,383,946, compared with a value in 
1911 of $25,174,677 and in 1910 of $27,020,405. 
In 1909 there was produced the largest value of 
these metals since 1905— $28,841,050. 

The remarkable increase in the production of 
petroleum in the State in recent years has been 
the most striking feature of that industry. In 
1899 the production did not reach 2,000,000 
barrels. In 1906 it had increased to 34,500,000 
barrels, and in 1912 the wells of the State pro- 
duced the stupendous total of 86,450,797 barrels, 
or about 39 per ceiit of the total output of the 
United States. This was an increase of over 
5,000,000 barrels from the output of 1911, which 
was 81,134,391 barrels. The production of 1913 
was about 98,000,000 barrels. The production 
of 1912 was valued at $39,213,588, compared 
with $38,719,080 foi: the product of 1911. There 
are three important oil fields, in the State— rthe 
Coastal and Southern, the,. San Joaquin Valley, 
and the Kern Opipity fields^ The last named are 
the most productive. They include, the, famous 
Kern Kiver and Midway fields, aud the product 
in 1912 was 50^245,255 barrels. The San Joaqpin 
Valley field, which includes Fresno County fields 
and the Coalingo fields, produced, in 1912, 
19,911,320 barrels of oil. In the Coastal and 
Southern fields were produced l»r- 

rcls. Several new fields importance were 
opened in 1912 and 1913- 
Tfie production qf cpal in the State is not 
Unportiwqt, - There were mined, in 1912, 10,9.78 
short tons, valued at $23,601. The coal fields are 
widely separated and are found chiefly in 
Contra Costa, Alameda, San Benito, and Mon- 
terey counties. The use of oil as a fuel has had 
the effect of reducing the demand for coal in 
the State and has hindered the developments of 
coal resources. In 1912 not less than 50,000,000 
barrels of , petroleum were used directly for fuel. 
Large quantities are used also in the place of 
coal for gas making. California oil is the prba- 
cipal fuel for locomotives as far north as Wash- 
ington, and it has displaced coal on Puget Sound. 

California is by far the largest producer of 
quicksilver. Out of a total product in the 
United States in 1912 of 25,064 flasks, 20,524 
flasks were produced in this State. • The value of 
the product in 1911 was $1,053,941. From 
1850 to 1912 the production of quicksilver , was 
2,124,732 flasks, valued at $95,275,695. ThP 

f reater part of the quicksilver is produced in 
an Benito County, which contains the New 
Idria mines, the most uhportant producers of 
receut years in the Western Hemisphere. Con- 
siderable quantities are produced in Santa Clara 
Opunty, in which, are lie new Almaden mines, 
credited with the greatest total output in the 
country, and the, Guadalupe^ which ranked after 


the New Idria in 1912 as the greatest producer. 
In 1912 there were 17 producing quicksilver 
mines in California. There was a heavy falling 
off in production in 1913. The output in that 
year was about 15,400 flasks, valued at $257,500. 

California is one of the most important clay*- 
working States. In the value of the products 
in 1912 it ranked eighth. ItVas the sixth State 
in the value of common brick, fifth in the value 
of front and fancy brick and terra cotta, third 
in the production of sewer pipe, and sixth in the 
value of fire brick. The total value of all the 
clay products in the State in 1912 was $5,912,450. 
Of this, the common brick made was valued at 
$2,198,303 and amounted to 349,796,000. Los 
Angeles and Alameda are the leading clay-work- 
ing counties;, the former leading in the manu- 
facture of common brick. Alameda is the first 
in the manufacture of sewer pipe. 

Agriculture. California has few equals among 
the States and, indeed, scarcely among thp coun- 
tries of the world, in natural agricultural possi- 
bilities. In no other part of the world is so 
great a variety of crops brought to so high a 
stage of development. Over tl^ greater portion 
of the agricultural area the crops of both the 
temperate and the subtropical zones can be 
grown at will with equal success. Since 1850 
the agricultural section of the population has 
increased more rapidly than any other. During 
the decade 1890-1900 the number of owners and 
tenants increased much more rapidly than did 
the total rural population, being contrary to 
the tendency shown in the two decades pre- 
ceding. This is indicative of the movement now 
in process 1^ which the large estates, under the 
iij^fitiehce of increased irrigation, and intensive 
cultivation, are passing inte the hands of smaller 
landowners: ' These large estates were partly the 
result of eksy acquisition of land and partiy of 
confirmation by &ie United States government 
of Mexican land grants to private individuals. 
The holders of these estates were first op-t 
osed to subdividing them, and only recently 
ave settlers been able to obtain desirable farms 
on them. Still the average size of the fa^n^ iii 
1910 (316.7 acres) was quite large, and there 
were 4693. .farms which contained 1000 acres 
and over, constituting 61.9 per oent of the total 
farm acreage^ < •,. ,1 

The earlier aOTieultural period was character- 
ized by the gresit predominance of wheat raising. 
Many of the large holdings were almost exclu- 
sively devoted to this industry, giving rise to 
the large ranch or bonanza farms of world-wide 
fame. Thus the production of wheat became 
enormous, at one time exceeding that of any 
other States This was accomplished for the 
most part without irrigation. 

The total number of all farms in the State in 
1910 was 88,197, compared with 72,642 in 1900 
— an increase of 15,665 in the decade. Out of an 
approximate land area of 99,617,280 acres, 
27,931,444 acres were in farms -in 1910. This 
was a decrease from the acreage in farms in 
1900, which was 28,828,951. The improved land 
in farms in 1910 was 11,389,894 acres — also a 
decrease from the improved acreage in 1900; 
which was 11,968,837. The average acres pter 
farm in 1910 was 316.7, compared with 398i4 
in 1900. The total value of the farm, product 
in the State, including land, buildings, imple- 
ments, and .machinery, domestic animals, poul- 
try, and bees, in 1910 was $1,614^694, 584» com- 
pared with the value of lOQO of $796,527^956x or 
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an increase of 102.7 per cent in the decade. The 
average value of all property per farm in 1910 
was $18,308, compared with the value of 1900 
of $10,980, and the average value of land per 
acre in 1910 was $47.16 and, in 1900, $21.87. 
The decrease in the percentage of improved 
lands noted above j[>robably represents a change 
in the classification of land by many farmers, 
who in 1910 reported as “unimproved land’’ a 
large amount of acreage which was formerly 
called “improved.” Of the farm operators in 
1910 (who numbered 88, 197), 66,632 were owners, 
3417 were managers, and 18,148 were tenants. 
Of the 66,632 farms operated by their owners 
in 1910, 39,368 were free from mortgage. By 
far the larger niunber of farms in 1910 were 
between 20 and 49 acres, while over three-fifths 
of all the farms were from 10 to 174 acres in 
size. There were 58,926 native-born white farm- 
ers, 26,193 foreign-born white farmers, and 
3078 negro and other farmers. Of the non- 
whites, 1816 were Japanese, 591 Indians, 512 
Chinese, and 159 negroes. 

Crops. The table below gives the acreage 
value and production of the principal crops in 
1909 and in 1913. Hie figures for 1909 are from 
the thirteenth-census reports, and those of 1913 
are estimates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 




Acreage 

Prod. Bu. 

Value 

Com 

19X3 

55,000 

1,815,000 

$1,597,000 


1909 

51,935 

1,273,901 

1,077,411 

Wheat 

1913 

300,000 

4,200,000 

3,990.000 


1909 

478,217 

6,203.206 

6,323,983 

Oats 

1913 

210,000 

6,636,000 

3,782,000 


1909 

192,158 

4,143,688 

2,637,047 

Rye 

1913 

8,000 

120,000 

90,000 

1909 

7,027 

70.683 

65,846 

Potatoes 

1913 

68,000 

8,092,000 

5,664,000 


1909 

67,688 

9,824,005 

4,879,449 

Hay 

1913 

2,400,000 

3.600,000* 

48,600,000 

1909 

2,533,347 

4.327.130 

42,187,215 

Cotton 

1913 

17,000 

18,000t 

1,119,000 


1909 

324 

183 

11,744 


* Tons. t Bales of 500 pounds each. 


The general character of agriculture in the 
State is indicated by the fact that in 1909 
somewhat less than one-fifth of the total value 
of the crops was contributed by cereals, some- 
what less than one-third by fruits and nuts, and 
more than one-fourth by hay and forage, the 
remainder representing 22.2 per cent of the 
total, consisting mostly of potatoes and other 
vegetables, grass and seeds other than cereals, 
sugar crops, fiowers, plants, and nursery prod- 
ucts. The total value of crops in 1909 was 60.6 
per cent greater than in 1899, the increase being 
no doubt due in part to higher prices. 

Of the principal cereals grown in the State, 
barley and oats showed a steady increase in the 
30-year period from 1879 to 1909. On the other 
hand, corn shows a somewhat slow yet steady 
decline. The acres of corn harvested in 1879 
were 71,781, compared with 51,935 in 1909. The 
acreage of wheat shows a still greater decline. 
In 1879 it was 1,832,429, while in 1909 it was 
478,217. The crops showing the greatest in- 
crease in the period are hay and forage. In 1879 
the acreage planted in these crops was 758,024, 
while in 1909 it wS.s 2,533,347. 

The total value of the live stodc in the State 
in 1909 was $123,024,652. The cattle numbered 
2>077>025 and wore valued at $52,785,0685 the 


horses numbered 468,886, valued at $47,099,196; 
mules, 69,761, valued at $9,016,444; swine, 
766,551, valued at $5,106,803, and sheep 
2,417,477, valued at $8,348,997. 

California is the chief beet-sugar-producing 
State in the Union. All the coast valleys are fa- 
vorably situated in respect to temperature for 
the production of sugar beets. The first factory 
successfully operated was established at Al- 
varado in 1879. Since that time growth of the 
industry has been continuous. In 1912 there 
were 12 factories producing beet sugar. These 
used 1,037,283 tons of beets, producing 161,300 
tons of sugar. The total production of beet 
sugar in the year was 317,363,000 pounds. In 
the Sacramento valley the acreage in sugar 
beets was 7800 and in southern California be- 
tween 45,000 and 50,000. 

About 12,000,000 pounds of hops were pro- 
duced in 1909 from an acreage of about 9000. 
The value of the crop was $1,731,110. Cotton 
is produced in Imperial County, and its develop- 
ment since 1909 has been rapid. Experiments 
in the growing of rice have been carried on, and 
results indicate the possibility of growing it in 
the Sacramento valley. Tobacco too has been 
within a few years fully established as an im- 
portant product. For over four years extensive 
experiments in the production of Turkish seed 
were carried on in Tulare County. The total 
quantity produced in 1912 was 150,000 pounds, 
entirely in Fresno and Tulare counties. The 
agricultural lands of the State produce large 
quantities of vegetables, of which the most 
important is the potato. The acreage devoted to 
this crop in 1912 was 78,000, and the product 
was 10,140,000 bushels. Celery is an important 
vegetable and is grown on a large scale in 
Orange County. Nearly 1400 carloads were 
shipped in 1912. Lima beans, artichokes, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, tomatoes, and onions are also 
raised extensively, as are flowers, plants, and 
nursery products. 

Horticulture. Fruits were grown in Cali- 
fornia in the time of the Spanish possession, but 
outside the missions there were feW serious at- 
tempts at horticulture. When the missions 
were broken up, the early fruit industry began 
to decline. After the American occupation, how- 
ever, advantage was quickly taken of the condi- 
tions of climate and soil to develo]^ fruit raising. 
Irrigation added large areas which previously* 
had been impossible to cultivate. Many varie- 
ties of horticultural plants which are difiScult 
or impossible to raise in other States are pro- 
duced in California. This is especially true of 
the regions where rainfall is lightest and the 
advantages of irrigation are greatest, i.e., in the 
southern Pacific coast and in the San Joaquin 
valley. In recent years the development of fruit 
growing in the Sacramento valley has stimulated 
irrigation in that region. 

The production of citrus fruits has become one 
of the chief industries of the State. California 
provides about 40 per cent of the total orange 
supply of the world and three-quarters of the 
total production of the United States. Although 
lemons have been grown in California for half a 
century, it is only during the last 20 years that 
they have attained commercial importance. The 
lemon is less hardy than the orange and com- 
prises from 10 to 15 per cent of the citrus crop. 
The citrus-fruit industry has reached its largest 
development in southern California, which is 
made up largely of San Bernardino, San Gabriel/ 
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and San Fernando valleys, and in the coast 
regions in Orange and Los Angeles counties. 
The first regular orchard was planted for the 
purpose of profit in 1886, and since then the 
progress of the industry has been very rapid. 
The orange crop of northern California matures 
from four to six weeks earlier than it does in 
the southern part of the State, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is from 206‘ to 500 miles far- 
ther north. This unusual condition is due to 
the topography of the Pacific coast. The two 
large San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys in 
central and northern California lie between the 
two great mountain ranges extending north 
and south. The Coast Range shuts off the 
modifying influences of the sea, causing rela- 
tively higher night temperatures during the 
summer months than prevail in the southern part 
of the State. In addition to oranges and lemons, 
pomelos are grown in considerable extent, as are 
also citrons, guavas, limes, and pineapples. 

The lemon industry in the State has been 
developed by small landowners. There are a few 
groves which contain from 160 to 1000 acres, but 
the average grove contains less than 10 acres. 

No attempt has been made to record the 
acreage devoted to fruit raising in the State. 
Statistics relate to the number of trees planted. 
The total number of fruit trees in 1909 was 
30,895,257. Of these 22,484,195 were bearing. 
Orange trees numbered 8,709,215; lemon trees, 
1,320,969; pomelos, or grape fruit, 1,256,262. 
The total number of trees of tropical fruits, in- 
cluding oranges, lemons, pomelos, mandarins, 
and tangerines, was 10,103,242. The quantity in 
bushels produced in 1909 was 15,319,052. The 
value was $16,076,061. 

One of the largest and most important 
branches of fruit growing in the State is the 
cultivation of the raisin ^ape, the acreage of 
which is now *by far the largest in the world. 
The first introduction of the raisin vine in 
California was in 1851, and development has 
been steady from that time. Many counties 
which have produced raisins within the past 20 
years no longer do so, as it has been found that 
conditions are better for growing wines and 
table grapes or other fruits. Of the 58 counties 
in California, less than a dozen produce raisins 
in commercial quantities at the present time. 
Strong organization has been formed to control 
the production of raisins and to stimulate their 
'consumption and use. The efforts of this or- 
ganization have greatly increased the sale of 
raisins throughout the United States. Fresno 
County is the centre of the seeded-raisin indus- 
try, which grew up as the result of the invention 
of a raisin-seeding machine about 1870. 

The production of olives in the United States 
is confined largely to California. It was esti- 
mated that in 1911 there was a total of 18,000 
acres planted in olives in the State. The 
counties of San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys 
produced about 75 per cent of the entire crop. 
Olive oil was first made in Santa Barbara in 
1872. The output of olive oil in 1912 was 
scarcely one-third of that of 1911, and of pickled 
olives from one-half to one-third. In 1910 there 
were 958,006 olive trees — 836,347 bearing and 
121,659 nonbearing. The quantity produced was 
16,132,412 pounds, and its value was $401,277. 

Orchard fruits are produced in large quan- 
tities. The total production in 1909 was 31,- 
602,000 bushels,, valued at $18,359,000. Plums 
and prunes, peaches and nectarines, apples and 


apricots, are the most important orchard fruits. 
California has a monopoly of apricot growing, 
and in canned and dried forms the apricot 
is one of the leading fruits exported. Other 
orchard fruits grown in large quantities are 
pears, cherries, quinces, and mulberries. The 
growing of figs is one of the important horti- 
cultural industries. There were, in 1910, 483,- 
528 fig trees, of which 269,001 were bearing. 
The total quantity produced was 22,990,353 
ounds, valued at $260,763. Experiments in 
ate growing have been carried on for many 
years, and the success of some of the tests has 
encouraged a larger cultivation. 

Of the small fruits, strawberries are by far 
the most important. The others include rasp- 
berries, loganberries, blackberries, and dewber- 
ries. The total acreage of small fruits in 1909 
was 9687 compared with 6281 in 1899. The 
production in 1909 was 26,824,000 quarts, com- 
pared with 14,582,000 quarts in 1889, and the 
value was $1,789,000 in 1909, as compared with 
$911,000 in 189'9. # 

In the production of canned apricots, peaches, 
and pears, and dried peaches and prunes, Cali- 
fornia ranks first among the States. In 1909 the 
value of the canned fruits produced was $7,248,- 
342, and of dried fruits $18,212,316. 

Statistics for the production of the most im- 
portant fruits of 1912 will be found in the fol- 
lowing figures. There were shipped 40,673 car- 
loads of oranges and lemons, of which about 
35,000 were oranges and about 6000 lemons. 
The number of boxes per car of oranges and 
lemons is about 396 for oranges and 336 for 
lemons. The total production of dried peaches 
and nectarines in 1912 was 53,500,000 pounds; 
dried pears, 3,500,000 pounds; dried prunes, 

200.000. 000 poimds; plums, 760,000 pounds; 
raisins, 185,000,000 pounds; canned fruits, 6,- 
005,950 cases. 

Viticulture. The introduction of European 
wine into California dates back to 1771. It 
was first brought from Spain by way of Mexico 
to the Catholic Missions. The Mission of San 
Grabriel at Los Angeles planted the first vine- 
yard, and the planting of vines ext.ended from 
mission to mission, until vineyards of from 5 
to 30 acres stretched from ^an biego to Sonoma. 
With the downfall of the Spanish power the 
missions waned, and with them the viticulture 
declined also. Production of wine continued 
to some extent, and in 1850 about 60,000 gal- 
lons of wine were produced in two counties, Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara. In 1861 about 
1400 different varieties of grapevines of Europe 
were propagated in Sonoma County. Guttings 
from these vines were distributed among the 
growers in different parts of the State. From 
that time the manufacture of wine in California 
has had a continuous and marvelous growth. 
In 1890 the vintage amounted to about 15,000,- 
000 gallons. In 1900 the production was over 

8.000. 000 gallons of sweet wines and 15,000,000 
gallons of dry wines, or a total of over 20,000,- 
000 gallons. 

Some of the California vineyards are among 
the largest and best cultivated in the world. 
The wine-producing areas of the State are 
usually classified into dry-wine districts and 
sweet-wine districts. Those included in the 
former are situated chiefly in the valleys and 
hills of the counties of the Coast Ran^ from 
Mendocino to San Diego. The . sweet-wine dis- 
trict includes the great central valleys of Sacra- 
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mento and San Joaquin. This classification is 
not strictly logical, because both sweet and 
dry wines can be made in nearly, if not all, 
the grape-growing districts. Practically all the 
principal wine grapes of Europe have been intro- 
duced and tested in California. About four- 
fifths of the wine, both sweet and dry, however, 
is made from about a dozen varieties. The Zin- 
fandel is the typical red-wine grape of Cali- 
fornia, and it is grown in larger quantities than 
any other. • Prom it the bulk of all dry and 
sveet red wines is made. The average yield 
of vineyards varies from 1 to 2 tons per acre 
to 8 or 10 tons. The difference depends 
principally on soil, climate, and the methods 
of the grape grower. The production of sweet 
wine in 1911 constituted a record. It amounted 
to 23,467,444 gallons, of which 9,522,237 gal- 
lons were port, 8,559,872 sherry, 2,609,518 angel- 
ica, and 2,247,279 muscatel. The remainder 
was malaga, madeira, and tokay. 

The manufacture of sparkling wine has been 
imdertaken in recent years and promises to be 
successful. The production of natural cham- 
pagne in bottles in 1913 was about 1,000,000 com- 
pared with 800,000 in 1912 and 580,000 in 1911. 

Nearly all ‘the brandy made in the United 
States is produced’ in California. 

The total production of all vintages of wine 
in the State in 1912 was 47,491,772 gallons, of 
which 25,000,000 were dry wine and 22,491,772 
were, sweet. The brandy produced in that year 
was 6,153,131 gallons. In 1913 the estimated 
total production of wine was 39,719,113 El- 
ions, of which about 22,000,000 were dry wine. 
The production of brandy in that year was 
7,373,013 gallons, of which 4,460,707 gallons were 
ried in the fortification of wines. 

Irrigpation. In nearly all sections of the 
State there is sufficient rainfall for the matur- 
ing of some crops, although there are other 
sections where no crops can be grown without 


irrigation. The normal annual precipitation 
ranges from about 2 inches in the Imperial 
valley in the southeast to about 60 inches along 
the coast in the northwestern part. Irrigation is 
practiced to some extent throughout the State, 
but the largest part of irrigated land lies in 
the southern part of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin valleys and in the north. In 24 
of the 58 counties, more than half of the farms 
are irrigated. The total area irrigated in 1910 
was 2,664,104 acres. Of this, by far the larger 
part was irrigated through private and commer- 
cial enterprises. The United States Reclamation 
Service had up to that time irrigated 400 acres 
and the United States Indian Service 3490. 

As in other States, streams are the princi- 
pal source of supply of water for irrigation^ 
but in California wells supply much more land 
than in any other State. Of the entire acre- 
age crops in the State, slightly less than one- 
fifth is irrigated, the proportion varying Widely for 
the different crops. Cereals are very generally 
grown without irrigation. Of the entire acreage 
for* potatoes, about 50 per cent is irrigated, and 
of small fruits 71 per cent. Sugar beets are 
grown for the most part without irrigation. 

The increase in irrigation during the decade 
1900-1 Q waa very large. ' The total number 
of farms irrigate in the latter year was 
39,352, comjiared with 25,667 in 1900. The 
Colorado River, which is the division line be- 
tween California and Arizona, is of gre^t value 
in irrigating lands which otherwise would be arid. 
This river has been called the “Nile of America,^* 
as it is subject to a large rise annually. Its 
waters have turned the desert lands of the Im- 
perial valley into fertile lands, and more will be 
claimed by the Yuma project of the United States 
Reclamation Service. See Ierigation. 

Manufactures. Although agriculture and 
mining are the principal industries in Cali- 
fornia, the State has shown a marked increase 
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1909 
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141,676 
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mm 

8629,761 

<tt04^S 


1904 

6,889 

U0,040 , 

7,4p2 

12,288 

100,866 

262,647 

14,899 

64,667 

. 867,218 

: 161^492 

AitfioiilturSl implements . 

1909 

25 

749* 

19 

108J 

622 

2,359 

123 ^ 

451 

2,670' 

ii29 

1904 

25 

• 585 

1 10 

87 

479 

2.240 

99 

349 

1,484 


Br^ and other bakery 

1909 

364 

6.801 

' 1.077 

70B 

4,018 
' 2,778 

8,056 

663 

3,075 

lirid 

7,m 
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1904 

616 

3,808 

737 

. ' ] 

293 

3,327 

214 

1,991 

iq,5io 

4,863 
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1009 

78 

1,879 
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14}, 
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9,169 
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. 1,146 

,2,7^6? 

) <2,804 

1904 

69 

1.504 

46; 

101 

1.367 

102 

825, 

1.918 

. 1,581. 

Butter, cheese, and con- 

1909 

161 

918 

119f 

' 202, 

597 

2,829 

202 

’ 466i 

12,761 

l,62i' 

densed n^.,, 1 . , , 

1904 

281 > 

, m 

,269 j 

125 

1 . 603 

2,107 

.,78 

: • 414 ' 

, 7,821 

, l,d6X 

Canning and preserring . . 

1909 

' 196 

8,714 

148 

809 

’ 7,757 

18,316 

1,080 

3,454 

32,915 

8,906 


1904 

286 

8,510 

160 

611 

7,739 

11,187 

797 

2,800 

26,083 

7,438 

Carriages and wagons and 

1909 

155 

1,015 

183 

70 

,760 

1,635 

74 



^9 

materials. 

1904 

198 

1,277 

' 248 

' 49 

980 

1.730 

51 

‘ 715 

2jm 

Cars and genetral shop con- 

1909 

42 

9,688 


346 

9,342 

4,721 

879 

8,394 

18,719 

9,170 

struction and repairs by 
steam railr’d companies 

1904 

28 

8.522 


271 

8,251 

4,047 

313 

6,068 

9.836 

6;586 
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Cars and general sliop con- 

• 1909 

21 

2,002 

943 


100 

1,902 

$2,139 

$97 

$1,676 

$3,009 

$1,857 

struction and repairs by 

■ 1904 

3 


91 

852 

144 

94 

'672 

1,228 

W! 

Birccc railr'd companies 

Cement 

1909 

■1904 

S 

4 

2,521 

628 


114 

32 

2,407 

596 

24,014 

4,856 

195 

89 

1,650 

236 

6,504 

1,601 

4,322 

937 

Clothing, men’s, includ- 

1909 

74 

2,859 

272 

202 

2,385 

2,258 

201 

1,050 

6,121 

2,226 

ing smrts. 

1904 

9S 

3,199 

287 

144 

2,768 

1,540 

129 

1,146 

6;238 

2A76 

Coffee and spice, roasting 

1909 

44 

707 

27 

328 

352 

3,324 

532 

245 

6,492 

1,875 

and grinding. 

1904 

45 

627 

42 

254 

331 

2,221 

343 

196 

4;683 

1,432 

Confectionery 

1909 

89 

1,410 

102 

306 

1,002 

2,123 

271 

459 

3,624 

1,486 


1904 

93 

1,664 

x05 

226 

1,234 

1,810 

216 

633 

3,606 

i;859 

Cooperage and wooden 

1909 

38 

602 

40 

46 

416 

1,547 

67 

323 

2,167 

588 

goods, not elsewhere 
specified. 

1904 

31 

527 

28 

32 

467 

798 

47 

347 

1,718 

584 

Copper, tin, and sheet-iron 

1909 

233 

2,511 

317 

256 

1,938 

7,180 

319 

. 1,659 

6,8()4 

3,239 

products. 

1904 

123 

2,279 

147 

132 

2,000 

9,657 

238 

i;299 

6;988 

2 ; 66 b 

Fertilisers 

1909 

16 

278 

1 

61 

226 

2,097 

72 

155 

2,313 

517 


1904 

14 

168 

10 

35 

123 

904 

39 

69 

894 

375 

Flour-mill and grist-mill 

1909 

125 

1,392 

82 

362 

948 

13,424 

514 

732. 

25,188 

3,296 

products. 

1904 

122 

1,300 

94 

317 

889 

11,467 

443 

659 

20*, 203 

3.071 

Food preparations 

1909 

129 

1,108 

171 

221 

716 

3;332 

227 

406 

5,508 

1,538 

1904 

75 

661 

122 

110 

429 

846 

87 

190 

1,587 

649 

Foundry and machine- 

1909 

643 

10,218 

470 

1,371 

8,377 

28,693 

1,832 

7,312 

26,731 

13,830 

shop products. 

1904 

388 

7,770 

868 

814 

6,588 

16,126 

1,091 

4.913 

17,596 

10,213 

Furniture and. refifigera- 

1909 

129 

, 1,978 

124 

201 , 

1,663 

3,062 

,226 

1,607 

4,496, 

2.638 

tors. 

1904 

90 

1,381 


1Q2 

1,194 

2,461 

,114 

887 

2,834 

1.544 

Gas, ' iUmdiziaiting and 

1909 


2,638 

1 

871 

' 1,666 

47^076 : 

1 824 

1,408 

8,927 

6 ^ 

heating. , 

1904 

.,,,,,53'. 

L303 

1 

454 

. <848 

. .31,286 

. 391 1 

650 


4,228 

Ice, manufactured 

1909 

77 1 

854 

35 

165 j 

’ 666 

7,781 

212 

' 572 

' 2,331 

' 1.767 


1904 

54 

617 

35 

67 

f 416 

3,550 

71 

335 

. 1,307 

.1,006 

Iron and steel, steel works 

1909 

5 

1,085 


III 

i.038, 

2,646 

81 

829 

3,520 

1,172 

and rolling mills. 

1904 

' 4 

808 


, % 


1 , 116 , 

53 

492 

1,489 

- 710 

litmtlrer goods . 

1909 

68 

, 946 

IS 

167 

■ ’ 

, 1,945 

■ 148 

458 

2,244- 

1,143 


1904 

97 

973 

9 b 


2,076 

112 

488 

2,125 

1,169 

Leather, tanneii, purried, 

lfii09 

■ 4b 

1,647 

20 

129 

1,898 

8i535 

' 216 

988 

9,367 

. 2v328 

and finished. 

1904, 

49 

1,670 

39 

W 

1,615 

6,8.68 

184 

945 

8,072 

2,1M 

Liquors, distilled 

i^b 

b3 

264 

26 

46 

’ 193 

2,476 

66 

128' 

6,358 

4,518 


I904i 

' 28 

131 

18 

87 

76 

• 1,028 

36 

50 

1,165 

790 

Liquors, malt 

1909 


1,626 

48 

282 

1,296 

18,804 

545 

1,391 

9,319 

' 6, 76b 
6i2«l 

, 

1904 

97 

1,6X1 

92 

214 

1,205 

10,925 

355 

i.iSs 

7,511 

liquorsj yinoua. 

19^ 

,1904 

181 

273 

L691 

1,688 

, 157. 

247 

1,287 
, 1|146 

"M; 

429 

230 

682 

656 

8^937 
' 6,689 

4.^63 


240 1 

202 

?026 

Lumber and timber prod- 

1909 

64^ 

215,079 

547 

.1,597 

22,085 

. *5,165 

' 2,237 

15^651 

. 45,000 

.26^031 

23,086 

ucts. 

1904 

682 

20,612, 

545 

1448, 

. 18,919 , 

. , 37^9(H, 

1*432 

12,789 

34,615 

Marble and stone woi& . . 

1909 

128 

1,724 

155 

164 

' 1,415 

3,145 

210’ 

1,241 

3,380 

2,lb7 


1904 

69 

992 

. 84 

71 

837 

1,814 

83 

807 

2,395 

. U90 

Mattresses and spring 

W9 

35 

'''67i' 

26' 

118 

528 

1,351 

149 

361 

2,164 

‘ 

beds. 

1904 

31 

520 

34 

63 

423 

592 

65 

237 

1,010 

535 

Paint and varnish. . . . . . . 

1909 

. . 35* 


1 14, 

120 

396 

2,6.75 

158 

275 

3,768 

S 


19P4 


395 

13 

'.I. ' 1 

89 

293 

1,617 

86 

201 

2,370 

Petroleum, refining 

1909 

29 

1,146 


’ 212 

930 

13,881 

367 

801 

17,878 

ai.b8o 

1904 

19 

840 


162 

678 

. 5,453 

212 

477 

6,749 

rhm 

Printing and publishing. . 

1909 

1,240 

12,215 

1,151 

3,508 

7,656 

l^r,198 

3,829 

6,432 

25,032 

18,705 

1904 

1,091 

10,444 

1.052 

2,312 

7,080 

11,746 

2,316 

5,182 

19,127 

14.602 

Slaughtering and meat 

1909 

94 

2,135 

111 

383 

1,641 

11,463 

550 

1,307 

34,280 

5,832 

packing. 

1904 

76 

1,659 

84 

288 

1,287 

4,879 

351 

914 

22,013 

8,281 

Tobacco xnttaufaotures. . . 

1909 

382 

2,189 

613 

111 

1,465 

1,622 

133 

857 

3,360 

3.143 


1904 

379 

2,552 

695 

72 

1.785 

1,245 

66 

823 

3,192 

2.095 
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in manufactures during the last 40 years. The 
natural resources of the State give rise to 
several of its leading industries, such as the 
lumber industry, canning and preserving, flour 
and grist milling, petroleum refining, the re- 
fining of beet sugar, the 'wine industry, and the 
manufacture of cement. The high cost of fuel, 
the greater part of which had to be brought from 
outside of the State, retarded the early devel- 
opment of manufactures, but the discovery of 
an abundance of oil, the developments of the 
oil fields, and the utilization during recent 
years of electricity generated by 'water power, 
have given a decided impetus to manufactures. 

The gross value of products per capita of 
the total population increased from $119 in 
1869 to $223 in 1909, and the proportion which 
the manufactures of the State represented of 
the total value of the products of manufactur- 
ing industries in the United States advanced 
from 1.6 per cent to 2.6 per cent during the 
same period. In 1869 California ranked six- 
teenth among the States in gross value of manu- 
facturing products. It had advanced to elev- 
enth place in 1909. The table given on page 337 
presents the most important details in relation 
to manufactures in California in 1909 in com- 
parison with 1904. Only those industries the 
value of whose annual products is $2,000,000 
or more are given. 

From this table it will be seen that the. 
State had, in 1909, 7659 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which gave employment to an average 
of 141,676 * persons during the year and paid 
out $107,097,000 in salaries and wages. Of the 
persons employed, 116,296 were wage earners. 
These establishments turned out products to 
the value of $529,761,000, to produce which 
materials costing $325,238,000 were utilized. 
The value added by manufacture was thus 
$204,523,000, which in general represents the 
net wealth created by manufacturing operations 
during the year. These totals do not include 
the statistics for an establishment operated 
by the Federal government, the United States 
Navy Yard at Mare Island. In 1909 this plant 
operated an average of 1917 wage earners, and 
the value of the work performed was $4,336,000. 
The total brings out the fact, in general, that 
the manufacturing industries of California in 
most respects showed a higher rate of develop- 
ment during the five-year period 1899^1904 than 
during the succeeding five-year period 1904-09. 
During the period 1899-1904 the average num- 
ber of wage earners increased 30 per cent; the 
value of the products, 42.7 per cent, and the 
value added by manufacture, 63,8 per cent. 
For the later period 1904-09 the corresponding 
percentages were 14.9, 44.3, and 36 respectively. 
Limits of space prevent ■fche inclusion in this 
table of any industries the value of whose prod- 
ucts is less than $2,000,000 per year. This ex- 
cludes a great many important industries, such 
as the beet-sugar industry, the manufacture of 
glass, shipbuilding, smelting and refining of 
copper, smelting and refining of lead, sugar re- 
fining, not including beet sugar, and the manu- 
facture of woolen, worsted, and felt goods. The 
products of all these industries exceeded 
$500,000 each in 1909. 

The most important single industry, in the 
State is that connected with lumber and timber 
products. It embraces logging operations, saw 
mills, planing mills, and estaMishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of wooden packing 


boxes. It does not include mills engaged ex- 
clusively in custom sawing. It gave employ- 
ment in 1909 to 22,935 wage earners, or 19.9 
per cent of the total for all manufacturing 
industries, and the value of its products 
amounted to $45,000,000, or 8.5 per cent of the 
total. While the growth of this industry during 
the five-year period 1904-09 was considerable, 
its development was much less rapid during 
the earlier period 1899-1904. The production 
of rough timber in 1909 in millions of feet was 
1,143,507, compared with 737,035 in 1899. The 
production of lath in thousands was 32,615 
compared with 11,507 in 1909, and the shingles 
produced in thousands numbered 572,342, com- 
pared with 650,090 in 1899. The woods which 
supply the raw material are almost exclusively 
conifers. The hard wood cut in 1909, practically 
all of which was California or tan-bark oak, 
formed only % of 1 per cent of the total lumber 
production during the year. More than 45.6 per 
cent of the lumber output in 1909 was Cali- 
fornia redwood, a species which does not occur 
in saw-log size outside of California. The chief 
among the other species sawed into lumber were 
Western pine, with a production of 364,748 M 
feet board measure, Douglas fir, with a produc- 
tion of 88,854 M feet, and sugar pine with a 
production of 88,822 M feet. The noteworthy 
peculiarity of the lumber industry in the State 
is the fact that the manufacture of shingles, 
while carried oj^ to some extent in connection 
with that of lumber, nevertheless amounts prac- 
tically to a separate and distinct industry. 
Over 88 per cent of the shingle output of the 
State for 1909 was manufactured from red- 
wood, which lumber possesses in a very high 
degree the qualities most desirable for shingle 
material. 

The second industry in point of importance 
is the slaughtering and meat packing. This 
classification includes wholesale slaughtering 
and meat-packing establishments and those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of sausage only. The 
animals slaughtered are mainly cattle and sheep 
from the foothills and lower mountain slopes 
and from the plateau regions of the north- 
eastern part of the State and southeastern Ore- 
gon. About half of the stock slaughtered is 
raised within the State. 

The canning and preserving industry, the 
third in point of importance, dates from 1876, 
although its real importance and developments 
did not begin until several years later. See 
Horticulture, Canned fruits decreased in rela- 
tive importance during both five-year peri- 
ods, although the value of the output remained 
approximately the same. The value of the 
output in 1909 showed an increase of $270,259, 
or 3.9 per cent, as compared with 1004; this 
increase, however, was not sufficient to make 
up for the decrease from 1899 to 1904, so that 
a decrease of $91,717, or 1.2 per cent, is shown 
for the decade as a whole. The fruit most 
largely canned in 1909 was the peach, th^ value 
of which constituted 9.12 per cent of the total 
•reported for the industry. 

The value of the vegetables canned increased 
throughout the decade, the greater increase 
from 1904-1909 being much higher than during 
the preceding five-year period. The value of 
canned asparagus formed over one-half the value 
of all canned vegetables reported in 1909. 

For notes on the production of petroleum in 
the State, see the paragraph Mineral Production, 
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The automobile industry shows a much 
higher rate of increase than any other of the 
large industries. The value of the product in 
1909 was more than 40 times as great, and 
the value added by manufacttire more than 
33 times as great as in 1904. The distillery, 
cement, food-preparation, and petroleum-refin- 
ing industries also show remarkable increases 
in both value of products and value added by 
manufacture during the same period. 

As will be seen from the table, the average 
number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
during 1909 was 141,576, of which 115,296 were 
wage earners. Of the remaining, 13,640 were 
proprietors and officials and 12,640 were clerks. 
For all the industries combined, 86.9 per cent 
of the average number in 1909 were males, 16 
years of age and over; 12.2 per cent females, 
16 years of age and over; and of 1 
per cent were children under the age of 16. 
A majority of the adult female wage earners 
were employed in the canning and preserving, 
men’s clothing, printing, and publishing indus- 
tries. The canning and preserving and the 
printing and publishing industries were the only 
ones giving employments to an average of more 
than 100 wage earners under 16 years of age. 
Together they employed one-third of the totial 
number of such wage earners. 

For a majority of wage earners employed in 
the manufacturing industries of the State, the 
usual hours of labor range from 54 to 60 a 
week; 21.1 per cent of the total were, however, 
employed in establishments where a week of 
less than 54 hours prevailed, and 8.8 per cent 
in establishments where the hours were more 
than 60 per week. 

In 1909, 55.7 per cent of the total value of 
manufacturing products was reported for cities 
having over 10,000 inhabitants, and 60.4 per 
c^t of the average number of wage earners in 
manufacturing industries were employed in such 
cities. 

The only cities of the State having a popu- 
lation of over 100,000 inhabitants are San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Oakland. In San 
Francisco in 1909 there was an average of 
28,244 wage earners, compared with 38,429 in 
1904 and 32,555 in 1899. The value of the 
products of the manufacturing industries of 
the city in 1909 was $133,044,069, compared 
with $137,788,233 in 1904, and $107,023,567 in 
1899. The decrease in the five-year period 
1904-09 is due chiefiy to the conditions which 
followed the fire of 1906. In Los Angeles, in 
1909, 17,327 wage parners were employed, com- 
pared with 10,424 in 1904 and 5173 in 1899. 
The value of the product of the industries in 
1909 was $68,586,274, compared with $34,814,- 
475 in 1904 and $15,133,696 in 1899. In Oak- 
land there were, in 1909, 6905 wage earners, 
compared with 3353 in 1904 and 2478 in 1899. 
The value of the product of the industries was 
$22,342,926 in 1909, $9,014,705 in 1904, and 
$6,368,258 in 1899. Other cities having more 
than 1000 wage earners and a product valued 
4t more than $4,000,000 in 1909 were Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Fresno, San Jos4, San Diego, 
and Berkeley. With the exception of San Fran- 
cisco, every city shows an increase 1^ the value 
of products from 1904 to 1909. 

Lumbering. See Manufactv/res. 

XTaheries. The latest authoritative statistics 
for fisheries in the State are for the year 1908. 
Salmon stands first, both in quantity and value, 
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among the species of fish taken in California 
waters, the State ranking third in the country, 
both in quantity and in value of the salmon 
caught. The amount taken in 1908 was 9,211,000 
pounds, valued at $471,000. Of the total quan- 
tity, 79 per cent was taken from the Sacra- 
mento River. Striped bass ranks second in 
value, and cod third. The oyster industry has 
greatly advanced in recent years. The amount 
taken in 1908 was 729,000 pounds, valued at 
$337,000. There has been a steady decrease in 
whale products for several years. Whalebone 
and oil were valued at $119,000 in 1909, com- 
pared with $393,000 in 1904. Other important 
fish taken are shinook, sardines, sole, floimders, 
white sea bass, and codfish. The total number 
of persons employed in fisheries in the State 
in 1908 was 4129. The value of the products 
was $1,970,000. 

Transportation. The Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers are the principal streams, the 
former navigable as far as Red Bluff, 262 miles 
above its mouth, and the San Joaquin navi- 
gable, at dry water, as far as Hills Ferry, 195 
miles from its mouth. The channel up to Stock- 
ton is open throughout the year. Wheat and 
barley are shipped by steamboat and barges 
down these streams to tidewater. An Act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1903, created the 
California D4bris Commission to regulate the 
hydraulic mining in the territory drained by 
these river systems and to adopt plans to im- 
prove and protect navigation on these streams. 
The State also has contributed towards the 
improvement of the Sacramento and Feather 
rivers. In 1911-13 the Federal government 
dredged the harbor of Los Angeles and built 
a breakwater. It also improved the San Fran- 
cisco harbor by the removal of rock and made 
improvements in other harbors, including those 
of San Diego and Oakland. San Francisco Bay, 
which has an area of about 450 square miles, 
is by far the most important harbor in the 
State. In this bay are located the cities of 
San Francisco and Oakland. Los Angeles and 
San Diego in southern California are the ports 
of the State next in importance. Several trunk 
lines and local railways, which operated 7611 
miles of track in 1912, furnish excellent trans- 
portation facilities by land. Two important 
transcontinental lines, the Southern Pacific and 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Sante Fe, enter the 
State from the south. The Southern Pacific 
has a line running through the central part of 
the State which connects with the Union Pacific 
at Ogden, Utah. Another line extending north 
connects with the line of the Oregon Railway 
Navigation Company at Portland, Oregon. In 
1911 there were 46 steam railroads in the 
State and 22 electric railways, with a mileage 
of 1572. 

Population. California is the most populous 
Western State, The population has increased 
steadily, and the percentage of increase between 
1900 and 1910 was 60.1 per cent. In this 
decade the State rose from the rank of twenty- 
first to the rank of twelfth. The population 
by decades is as follows: 1850, 92,600; 1860, 
379,900; 1870, 560,200; 1880, 864,700; 1890, 
1,208,000; 1900, 1,485,053; 1910, 2,377,549. 

TTie estimated population on July 1, 1914, was 
2,767,895. The population per square mile in 
1910 was 15.2 compared with 9.5 in 1900 and 7.8 
in 1890. Of the total population, 1,106,533, or 
46.5 per cent, were in 1910 native whites of 
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native parentage; 635,889, or 26.8 per cent, 
were native whites of foreign or mixed parent- 
age; 517,250, or 21.8 per cent, were foreign- 
born whites. The proportion of native whites 
of native parentage increased somewhat during 
the decade 1900-10. The Indians in 1910 num- 
bered 16,371, compared with 15,377 in 1900. 
The Chinese numbered 36,248 in 1910, compared 
with 45,753 in 1900, and 72,472 in 1890. The 
Japanese numbered 41,356 in 1910, compared 
with 10,151 in 1900 and 1147 in 1890. Of the 
total population 1,322,978 were males and 
1,054,571 females. There were about 125.6 
males to 100 females in 1910. In 1900 the ratio 
was 123.5 to 100. Among native whites the 
ratio in 1910 was 108.7 to 100, and among 
foreign-born whites 169.9 to lOQ. The urban 
popnlationt in 1910 was 1,469,739, compared with 
810,193 in 1900. The rural population was 
907,810, compared with 674,860 in 1900. ffhere- 
fore, while the percentage of urban population 
increased 81.4 over 1900, the rural population in- 
creased only 34.5, Males of voting age in 1910 
numbered 920,397, compared with 644,087 in 
1900, There were, in 1910, 43 incorporated 
towns, having a population above 4000, and 
their inhabitants constituted about 50 per cent 
of the total population, following are,, the 
leading cities with their populations in 1910 
and 1900; San Francisco, 416^912, 340,782; 
Los Angeles, 319,198, 102,479; Oakland, 160,174, 
66,960; Sacramento, 44,696, 22,282; Berkeley, 
40,434, 13,214; San Josd, 28,946, 21,500; 

Stockton, 24,892, 12,470; Alameda, 23,383, 16,- 
463; Stockton, 23,263, 17,506. See also the 
separate articles on these cities. 

Mdlitia, The organized militia of the State 
includes three regiments of infantry of 12 com- 
panies each, one squadron of four troops of 
cavalry, two separate batteries of field artillery, 
one company of signal troops, 11 companies of 
Qoast-artillery corps, and detachments of sani- 
tary troops^ The total strength of the militia 
on June 30, 1912, was 3425, of whom 3191 
were enlisted men, and 234 officers. Tihe Stats 
designation is the National ^ Guard of Cali- 
fornia. The State headquarters ;are at Sac- 
ramento, and the commander in chief is the 
(^vernor* 

lEdiieatioii. The State has always been aimong 
the- most progressive, m its educational policy. 
Its system is wide in scope and thorough in 
administration. In the length of its school 
year (166 days) it exceeds that of any State 
west of the Alleghanies. The, problem of small 
rural districts affords much difficulty, but in 
the yielding of this the State has succeeded 
better than most others. The Legislature of 
1911 passed a new compulsory education law, 
which sets the age for school attendance in the 
State from 8 to 15. There are, however, many 
exceptions to this rule. According to. the thir- 
teenth census the school population of the State 
in 1910 was 666*554. The total number attend- 
ing school in that year from the ages of 6 
to .20 was 377,666. Of these, 206 ;043 were of 
native -parentage, and 129,165 wore- of foreign.or 
mixed parentage, and 17,815 were of foreign- 
born parentage. There were 2936 negroes in 
the schools. In 1913 the total enrollment in 
the public schools, according to the report of 
the State Superintendent, was about 430,000, 
with an average daily attendance of about 
400,000. The teachers numbered about 14,500, 
of whom 10,000 were in the elementary schools. 


Annual expenditures for education in recent 
years have exceeded $20,000,000. The average 
yearly salary paid to teachers in the elementary 
schools in 1912 was $1010.18 for men and 
$726.94 for women. In that year there were 
229 high schools maintained in 55 counties. 
There were, in 1910, 74,902 illiterates, or 3.7 
per cent; in 1900 there were 58,969, or 4.8 
per cent of the total population. The illiteracy 
among the native whites in 1910 was 5 per 
cent, among whites of foreign or mixed parent- 
age, 6 per cent, among foreign-born whites, 
10 per cent, and among negroes, 13.4 per cent. 
The increased number of illiterates in 1910 was 
due to the increase in the foreign-born 
population. 

There are normal schools at Chico, Fresno, 
Los Angeles, San * Diego, San Francisco, San 
Jos4, and Santa Barbara, The last named is a 
State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home 
Economics. The most important universities 
are the University of California and the Leland 
Stanford Junior, which rank with the foremost 
institutions of the country. Other colleges are 
Pomona College, Claremont, Occidental College, 
St. Vincent’s College, University of Southern 
CJalifornia at Los Angeles, Mills College at Mills 
College, St, Maxy^ College at Oakland, Thr^p 
College of Technology at Pasadena, Bt. Ignatius 
University of San Francisco, College of the 
Pacific at San Josd, University of Santa Clara 
at Santa Clara, and Wliittier College at Whit- 
tier. Theological seminaries include Berkeley 
Bible Seminary, the Pacific Coast Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry at Berkeley, the Maclay College of 
Theology of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, St. Patrick’s Seminary 
at Menlo Park, San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary at San Anselmo, and the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific at San Francisco. The 
summer schools include the Cathedral Oaks 
School of Art at Alma, California School of 
Arts and Crafts, and the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, Krotona Institute of Theosophy, 
the Publicw Vacation Schools, the University of 
Southern California, and Y. M. C. A. Summer 
School at Los Angeles, the Summer Institute 
of Mechanic and Household Arts at Mount 
Hermon, the San Diego State Normal School 
at San Diego. 

Finance. In 1908 a constitutional amende 
ment was passed, which provided for raising 
the revenue of the State, chiefly from a pern 
centage tax, on the gross earnings of railroad^ 
telegraphs, telephone, and other publicrutility 
companies. Property tax is reserved exclusively 
for local purposes. The Legislature of 1911 
created a State Board of Control, oommosed of 
three members, to be appointed by the Governor. 
In November, 1912, an amendment changing the 
system of depositing public funds was adoptedi. 
The cash receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1912, were $39,323,133. The dis- 
bursements for the same period were $36,020,- 
919. The balance at the beginning of the fiscal 
year was $7,463,602, and at the end of the 
fiscal year $9,903,633. The chief receipts are 
from county taxation and from the tf^ation 
of franchises and corporations. The chief ex- 
penditures are for education, expenses of State 
institutions, and for the administration of State 
officers. 

Banldbag. On June 14> 1912, thero were 619 
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State banks in California, with total resources 
amounting to $666,598,510. The national banks, 
on Sept. 4, 1912, numbered 231, with total 
resources of $501,213,995. In 1912 there were 
132 savings banks with 597,159 depositors and 
deposits amounting to $407,006,665. The State 
banks included 150 commercial banks, 166 de- 
partmental banks, and 7 trust companies. Cali- 
fornia stands fifth in banking strength among 
the States. It is surpassed only by New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois. 
In savings-bank deposits alone California out- 
ranks Illinois and is exceeded only by New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Con- 
necticut. The average amount of each deposit 
in the savings banks, in 1912, was $681.16. The 
total deposits in all the banks in 1912 was 
$795,604,872. Bank clearings of San Francisco 
in 1912 amounted to $2,677,561,952 and of. Los 
Angeles to $1,168,941,700. Six oth^ cities had 
bank clearings exceeding $35,000,000 in 1912. 

Charities and Corrections. The Legislature 
of the State has devoted much attention to 
improved methods of dealing with the problems 
relating to charities and corrections. In 1911 
the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
received new and increased powers. In 1903 
juvenile courts were first established. This law 
has been amended by successive legislatures. 
The Legislature in recent years has also passed 
successive measures relating to child labor. 
In 1905 a child-labor law was enacted, and this 
was amended in 1907, to forbid the employment 
of children under 14. It was further amended 
in L911> when the age limit was raised from 14 
to 15, and the employment of minqrs under 18 
after TO pjyc. was forbidden. Children oven 
12 may work on a special permit from a judge 
of the juvenile ; courts. The Legislature of 1911 
authorized : the establishment of a State re? 
formatorY for first off^ders>. between 16 and 30 
years of age. ,1 Penal institutions include the 
State prisons at Folsom City and San Quentin^ 
a^Sta^ Eelorm School at Whittier, and Pres-> 
ton School of Industry at lone. The charitable 
institutions include the Stockton State Hospi- 
tal, the Napa State Hospital, the Agnew State 
Hospital, the Mendocino State Hospit^ and the 
Southern California State Hospital. In addi- 
tion to these are several insane asylums, a 
home for the care and training of feeble-minded 
children at Eldridge, Institute for the Deaf and 
Blind at Berkeley,, and the Home for Adult 
Blind at Oaklan<L There are soldiers* homes 
at Yountville and near Santa Monica. The 
total number of persons in all State institu- 
tions in 1913 was 13,280. The Legislature of 
1913 provided for two new State institutions, a 
State Training School for Boys and a Psycho- 
pathic State Hospital. 

Government. The present constitution be- 
came operative in 1879. A proposed amend- 
ment must have a two-thirds vote of each house, 
and be approved by a vote of the State electors. 
A proposition to revise the constitution must 
likewise receive a two-thirds vote of the Legis- 
lature and the approval of the people, and the 
text drawn up in .the resulting constitutional 
convention must also be submitt^ to the people 
for their approvah 

There have been many amendments to the 
coiuBtitution, the most important of which wiU 
be noted in the various paragraphs below, to 
which they relate. In 1911, 21 constitutional 
amendments were adopted by popular vote. The 


most important of these were amendments pro- 
viding for the initiative and referendum and 
for woman suffrage. 

Legislature , — Senators (40) hold office for 
four years, Assemblyinen (80), for two years,. 
The Legislature meets in biennial sessions on the 
first Mopday after the first day of January of 
odd years, and the pay of the members ($8 
per day and 10 cents mileage) is limited to 60 
days. The Governor may convene extra sessions, 
but the power to legislate at these is restricted 
to the specified subject. The House impeaches, 
while the Senate acts as a court of impeachment. 

Among the amendments carried on Oct. 10, 
1911, was a unique provision for two distinct 
sessions of the Legislature. There is, first, a 
session of 30 days in which bills may be im 
troduced, followed by a recess of 30 days, and 
then another and final session of 30 days in 
which no bills can be introduced, except by a 
two-thirds vote. 

Executive , — ^The (governor. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, 
Attorney -General, and Surveyor-General are each 
elected for a term of four years. A two-thirds 
vote of each house overcomes the (^vernor’s 
veto. ^ Money appropriation bills may be ve* 
toed in part. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of Governor, the Lieutenant Grovernor 
takes his place, and in turn is succeeded, by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate. The 
Governor grants reprieves, pardons, and com^ 
mutations of sentence. 

Judicial . — ^The Supreme Court, the members 
of which are elected for a term of 12 years, 
consists of a Chief Justice and six associates, 
and is . divided into two departments^ which 
may sit separately or as one court. Each county 
has a SuperLor Court, whose members; arq^ elect^ 
for a term of six years. Inferior courts nriEt 
established by the Legislature. No ju4gs 
Supreiae hr Superior Court can receive his sal- 
ary Unless he swears that * no case in uhis 
00 ^ submitted 99 days previous remaiiis unatf 
tended to. 

Suffrage and Elections , — As a result of the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment on Oct. 
10, 1911, women are admitted to the sufirage on 
an equal basis with men. The general quali- 
fications for voters are that they shall have 
lived one year in the State, 90 days in the 
county, and 30 days in the voting* precinct; 
that they shall not have been convicted of in- 
famous crimes, embezzlement, or misappropria- 
tion of public money, and that they shall be 
able to read the constitution and write their 
names. Chinese are excluded from rights of 
citizenship. Elections are governed by a pri- 
mary law which correspoads practically to the 
Oregon law. The direct primary law was. sim- 
plified in 1911. Nominations other than by pri- 
mary must be made by a petition with a cer- 
tificate for each signer. At an extra session of 
the Legislature in 1911 the State was redistricted 
into senatorial, assembly, and congressional dis- 
tricts. At the regular session of 1911 provision 
was made for a presidential primary election 
to be held on the second Tuesday of May iu the 
years of presidential elections. Voting by voting 
machines is permitted, and in 1911 the law 
in regard to such machines was revised. The 
ballot law provides for the affice-group form 
in nominations, with names arranged in rota- 
tion and in alphabetical order for local officers, 
wi^ the parly name following the name of the 
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office, and with a blank space in each party 
group for the addition of the name of the 
elector. An assembly ballot and a card contain- 
ing instructions must be mailed to each voter 
prior to the election, and pamphlets containing 
arguments for or against measures proposed 
for referendum must be distributed to voters. 
Pamphlets on proposed constitutional amend- 
ments must be distributed to public schools. 

Local and Municipal Government , — ^There is 
a uniform system of county .governments, and 
general laws are enacted for the organization 
of townships. Laws affecting municipal cor- 
porations must be general laws, applying to 
classes of municipalities made upon the basis 
of population. The towns and cities are per- 
mitted to adopt a commission form of govern- 
ment, and the following cities were governed by 
this plan in 1914; Berkeley, Modesto, Monterey, 
Oakland, Pasadena, Sacramento, San Diego, San 
Luis Obispo, San Mateo, Santa Cruz, Stock- 
ton, Vallejo, Pomona, Petaluma, and San Ber- 
nardino. The municipalities of the State were 
reclassified in 1911. Cities of over 400,000 
are in the first class; those between 260,000 
and 400,000 are in the first and one-half class; 
those between 100,000 and 250,000 are in the 
second class; those between 23,000 and 100,000, 
third class; between 20,000 and 23,000, fourth 
class; between 6000 and 20,000, fifth class; and 
those under 6000, sixth class. Cities already 
organized, however, are not included in this 
classification. In the cities in which the^ com- 
mission form of government prevails, the initia- 
tive referendum and recall are included in the 
plan of government. The recall of election oflS- 
cers and the initiative and referendum are also 
provided for in counties and subdivisions of 
counties. These methods of government are not 
limited to municipalities which have the com- 
mission form of government. Cities and towns 
are permitted to draw up their own charters. 

Other Constitutional and Statutory Frovi- 
sions . — ^No corporation formed under the laws 
of the State can employ, directly or indirectly, 
any Chinese or Mongolian, and contracts for 
coolie labor are void. Appropriations to sec- 
tarian schools are prohibited. The legal rate 
of interest is 7 per cent, but any rate is allowed 
by contract. Women may enter or pursue any 
lawful business, vocation, or profession, and the 
property of married women belongs to them 
alone. There are stringent measTires for the 
regulation of trusts. A law provides for local 
option in incorporated towns and cities, and in 
supervisorial districts outside of cities or towns, 
on a petition of 26 per cent of the qualified 
voters. A public-utilities commission has gen- 
eral control over the public utilities* of the 
State. The Legislature of 1911 reorganized 
the State Bureau of Labor and made the term 
of the commissioner during good behavior. The 
law requires all physicians to report on occu- 
pational diseases to the State Health Board, 
for the transmission to the commissioner of 
labor. There is a workmen’s compensation law 
with liberal provisions. Giving or selling to- 
bacco to minors is a misdemeanor. In 1911 
a State flag was adopted. This shows a grizzly 
bear in dark brown on a white field, with a red 
stripe at the bottom of the flag and a red star 
in the upper left-hand corner. The flag bears 
the legend “California Republic,” The Legis- 
lature of 1913 enacted, in addition to the alien 
land law, which is described in the section 
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History below, a “blue-sky” law, a State 
civil-service law, a law providing for mothers’ 
pensions, a water-conservation act, a measure 
providing for minimum-wage commission for 
women and minors, with authority to fix wages 
and hours of labor, an eight-hour law for un- 
derground workers, a 16-hour law for train and 
engine men, a law providing for nonpartisan 
elections in counties, and an act providing for 
the creation of a legislative coimcil bureau to 
advise and assist the Legislature. 

Sacramento is the capital. The State has 
11 Representatives in the Lower House of the 
national Congress, having gained 3 by the new 
apportionment based on the census of 1910. 

Religion. From an early date the Roman 
Catholics have been very active in missionary 
work. Nearly all the Spanish element of the 
population and a large part of the Indian popu- 
lation are members of that church. The Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Baptists follow, in the order named, and the 
other leading denominations are represented.^ 

History. The name “California” was ori^- 
nally applied to what is now Lower California, 
which was visited by the Spanish as early as 
1633. Later the name was extended to the whole 
western coast of North America below the paral- 
lel of 42®, and the distinction of Upper and Lower 
California was introduced. The first explorar 
tion within the limits of the State was done in 
1542 and 1543, when Cabrillo visited the coast 
and islands of the Santa Barbara region. In 
1579 Sir Francis Drake sailed as far as the forty- 
third degree of latitude, and named the country 
New Albion, but did not, as is generally sup- 
posed, enter the Bay of San Francisco. In 1602 
and 1603 Vizcaino explored the bays of San 
Diego and Monterey and sailed as far north as 
Point Reyes. The Spanish attempted to civilize 
the country by the establishment of missions 
along the coast. In 1769 the first mission in 
California proper was erected at San Diego by 
the Franciscans, and by 1823, when the last and 
most northerly station had been planted at So- 
noma, these religious houses had ^own to 21 
in number and acquired great wealth in olive, 
orange, and grape plantations and cattle and 
horse ranches. The Indians were early converted 
to Christianity, gradually weaned from their 
nomadic and barbaric state, and induced to lead 
a settled life. They were taught farming and 
other civilized pursuits and became in time a 
peaceful and industrious people. The Spanish 
government, which intended eventually to turn 
the mission estates into administrative districts, 
never acknowledged the title of the priests to 
the land and in 1777 began the founding of 
pueblos or towns. Upper California was divided 
into the four provinces of San Diego, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, and San Francisco. After 
the Mexican Revolution of 1821 the missions 
began to decline. The Indians were partly 
emancipated in 1826, and the process of soon** 
larization, which began in 1833, was completed 
by 1845. Commerce with foreign nations, which 
was at first forbidden, became very large after 
1822. In 1826 the first American immtoant 
wagon train entered California, In 1840 Monte- 
rey w'as made the capital, and a year later the 
Russians, who had maintained a trading post 
north of Bodega Bay since 1812, abandoned it. 

Under the Mexican Republic California en- 
joyed virtual autonomy, and after 1840 its in- 
dependence was seen to be inevitable. A silent 
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conflict arose between those who favored ulti- 
mate annexation to the United States and the 
large class of property owners who were inclined 
to favor the establishment of a British protec- 
torate. In the southern part of the State Lar- 
kin, the United States Consul, was secretly en- 
deavoring^ to stir up a revolt against Mexico 
and to bring about the extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States over the country. But 
before his schemes had attained full maturity, a 
rising of the American settlers in northern Cali- 
fornia took place. On June 14, 1846, a small 
party of Americans, aided by John C. Fr4mont, 
who was then in California at the head of an 
exploring expedition, seized the town of Sonoma, 
raised the Bear Flag, and on the Fourth of 
July proclaimed the independence of CaHfomia. 
Commodore Sloat, acting under orders from 
the United States government, which was then 
preparing to go war with Mexico, seized 
Monterey and Yerba Buena (San Francisco), 
and the conquest of the country was completed 
by Commodore Stockton, Colonel Fremont, and 
General Kearny. On Aug. 15, 1846, California 
was declared a Territory of the United States. 

The discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill, near 
Coloma, on Jan. 24, 1848, gave an impetus to 
immigration from all parts of the globe. The 
great body of gold seekers, ‘‘the Argonauts,” ar- 
rived in 1849, and by the end of the year the 
population exceeded 100,000. Nearly all the 
newcomers were unmarried men, in haste to get 
rich. Hence the organization of an authorita- 
tive body, responsible for public order, was neg- 
lected or hindered by the influx of lawless char- 
acters. There ensued reckless speculation, ex- 
travagant living, and easy-going morality in 
many localities. Stable elements, however, were 
not wanting — ^the mining camps had stringent 
laws of their own, and lynch law was resorted 
to in many qnarters. Life and property, how- 
ever, were not well secured. The people were 
heavily taxed without representation, and though 
San Francisco had been made a port of entry, 
no Tex^ritorial government had been granted. On 
Nov. 13, 1849, after several unsuccessftxl at- 
tempts at State making, a constitution," in which 
slavery was prohibited, was adopted, and on 
Sept. 9, 1860, California entered the Union. 
(For national events connected with the State’s 
admission, see United States, and Compromise 
Measures.) In 1851 the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco formed a vigilance committee to check law- 
lessness in that city. The committee tried of- 
fenders, banished and hanged at its discretion, 
and performed its duties so efficiently that in 
1856 it was reorganized to meet a new outburst 
of public disorder and official corruption. When 
the Civil War broke out, California, which was 
thought to be contemplating secession, was ex- 
empted from furnishing troops. The Union 
party, however, became dominant, contributed 
nearly $1,600,000 to the Federal government, 
and sent five companies of volunteers into the 
field. 

Since the Civil War California has experi- 
enced a magnificent economic development. The 
completion of the Union Pacific Railroad fur- 
thered the prosperity of the State. Both from 
the Eastern States and from across the Pacific 
the tide of immigration flowed in steadily. So 
considerable, indeed, did the number of Chinese 
immigrants become that between 1870 and 1890 
the ^inese question dominated State politics 
and influenced national legislation. In the min- 


ing districts the Chinese reworked abandoned 
placer claims. In urban and suburban communi- 
ties they became laundrymen, truck gardeners, 
hucksters, and domestic servants or, in the 
“Chinatown” which became a feature of the 
larger cities, pursued more varied callings. 
Their stolid patience and their capacity for 
long and sustained toil made them in one way 
ideal laborers for the development of a new 
country; but their extreme frugality and their 
willingness to work for a small wage made them 
formidable competitors of white labor. ( See 
Chinese Immigration.) In 1878 and 1879 
penis Kearney (q.v.), a vociferous agitator, tak- 
ing advantage of the discontent prevailing among 
the lower classes of San Francisco, owing chiefly 
to the question of Chinese immigration, organized 
the Workingmen’s party, which for a short time 
controlled State politics and brought into being 
the present constitution of California, with its 
many radical features. The conflict between the 
mining and agricultural interests over the dis- 
position of mining d4bris or “slickens” and the 
utilization of the natural water power of the 
State was removed in a great measure by pro- 
longed and elaborate legislation on the subjects 
of mineral d4bris and drainage. In 1887 a com- 
prehensive system of irrigation was begun, which 
has yielded ^eat results. The California Inter- 
national Midwinter Exposition, held at San 
Francisco in 1894, served to illustrate the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the State. On April 18, 
1906, an earthquake rocked the coast of Cali- 
fornia. The business section of San Francisco 
was almost entirely destroyed by the shock and 
by the fire, which broke out shortly after, and 
San Jos4, Santa Rosa, and other coast towns 
were materially injured. (See San Francisco 
Earthquake.) Before 1860 California was 
Democratic in national politics. Since that date 
it has been Republican, with the exception pf 
the years 1880 and 1892. In State elections Cali- 
fornia has changed from Democratic to Repub- 
lican repeatedly on local issues. 

The hostility towards Orientals, which resulted 
in the passage of the Chinese Exclusion .Act of 
1881 (see Chinese Immigration), manifested 
itself in attempts to limit the rights of the 
Japanese in 1906, 1909, and again in 1913. In 
the early years of the twentieth century large 
numbers of Japanese immigrated into California, 
where their presence soon came to be regarded as 
a menace, especially by organized labor. (See 
Oriental Emigration.) This feeling vented it- 
self in a series of riots and outrages against the 
Japanese in San Francisco and other coast cities 
of California. 

In consequence of the general anti- Japanese 
agitation, tire school board of San Francisco, 
in October, 1906, passed an order excluding 
children of Japanese parents from the schools. 
The Japanese government protested to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, on the ground 
that the rights guaranteed to its citizens by 
treaties with the United States had been vio- 
lated. Under pressure from Washington the 
San Francisco school board rescinded its action, 
and an agreement was effected between the 
United States and Japan by the terms of 
which the latter country undertook to restrict 
the further emigration to the United States of 
Japanese laborers. In 1909 the anti- Japanese 
agitation was revived by rumors, more or less 
well founded, of a wide extension of Japanese 
control over the fruit and garden lands of the 
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State. Bills restricting the right of Orientals 
to own land were introduced in the Legislature 
in 1909 and would have become law but for 
pressure exerted by the Federal government. 
Again in 1913 drastic bills were introduced in 
both houses of the California Legislature,^ re- 
stricting the power of holding land of aliens, 
and of corporations of which a majority stock 
was held by aliens. 

The Japanese government made strong pro- 
test to President Wilson against these measures. 
President Wilson, as a result of these protests, 
urged the California Legislature to amend the 
alien ownership bill so that they would apply 
to all aliens and not particularly to the Jap- 
anese. In addition to sending messages to the 
Governor and presiding officers of the two 
houses, he directed the Secretary of State to go 
to California for the purpose of conferring with 
Governor Johnson and the Legislature in regard 
to the proposed antialien laws. The two^ houses 
of the Legislature dropped the previous bills and 
gave their attention to a new bill which was 
framed by the Attorney-General of the State. 
Tlie j&rst provision of this bill is as follows: 
^‘All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws 
of the United States may acquire, possess, enjoy, 
transfer, and inherit real property or any interest 
therein in this State in the same maimer and to 
the same extent as citizens^ of the United States, 
except as otherwise provided by the laws of 
this State.^^ The second provision provided that 
^*all alien^s other than those mentioned in aec- 
tibh one may acquire, possess, enjoy, and trans- 
fer real property or any interest therein, in 
the manner and to the extent, and for the 
ptirpose prescribed by any treaty now existing 
between the government of the United States 
and the nation and country of which such alien 
is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise.” It 
was held by the advocates of this bill, that, as 
it specifically guarded treaty rights and also 
affirmatively conferred rights on all^ aliens eligi- 
ble to citizenship instead of debarring ftom ex- 
Istiiog rights thpse inelmhlc, it was free from 
Objection or offense. This hill passed both 
heuses of the L^slature on May 3, 1913, and 
was signed by Governor Johnson on Majp^ 18. 
Bee United States, History, ^ 

The struggles of San Francisco to free itself 
from the domination of corrupt officials in the 
first decade of the twentieth century acquired 
national interest and importance. In 1902 ru- 
mors were circulated of a corrupt alliance be- 
tween Mayor Eugene F. Schmitz, who had been 
elected in 1900 on a Labor ticket, and the no- 
torious politician Abraham Ruef. In Spite of 
these rumors Sbhmitz was reSlcctod for two suc- 
cessive terms; but in 1905 Rudolph Spreckels 
pj^ovided $100,000' to carry on an investigation 
of the charges. The investigation was conducted 
by F. d. Heney afid W. J. Burns, then a detective 
In the employ of the United States government. 
After many months of secret investigation, 
enough evidence was found to indict Ruef and 
Schmitz on the charge of extortion, and on May 
9, 1907, they were arrested. Four days later 17 
city supervisors confessed to Mr. Burns that 
they had received bribes from the United Rail- 
ways Company to grant a new franchise to the 
company. Other indictments were found against 
officials of the street railways and other corpora- 
tions. Ruef pleaded guilty to the charges of 
extortion, and Schmitz, on trial, was convicted. 
On June 30 Schmitz was indicted for bribery 
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on 40 counts, and Ruef on 126. On ISTovem- 
ber 5 an election for mayor was held, and so 
deeply had these investigations and their results 
stirred the people that Dr. Edward R. Taylor, 
a candidate of the Citizens’ Reform ticket, was 
elected. On Jan. 9, 1908, the Supreme Court 
of the State set aside the verdict against Schmitz 
on a technicality. The same decision released 
Ruef from the charge of extortion. In the 
same month Ruef was put on trial for bribery. 
The jury disagreed, and he was released on hail 
of $1,500,000. He was again brought to trial 
on Aug. 19, 1908. On Kovember 13 Mr. Heney, 
who was conducting the prosecution, was shot 
while in the court room. The wound proved 
not serious, and the trial was continued. Ruef 
was found guilty on December 29 and was sen- 
tenced to 14 years’ imprisonment. Schmitz was 
not brought to trial again, and the indictments 
against him were dismissed. 

In the presidential election of 1908 Taft re- 
ceived 214,398 votes in California, and Bryan, 
127,492. The elections of 1910 were conducted 
in accordance with a new primary law which 
went into effect that year. The insurgent or 
progressive element in the Republican party ]^d 
gained great strength 'and was able in the Re- 
publican Convention to force the nomination of 
Hiram W. Johnson, a prominent lawyer who had 
taken an active part in the Ruef prosecution Ih 
San Francisco. Mr. Johnson was . elected with 
the whole Republican State ticket. In the elec- 
tion held on' Oct. 10, 1911, 21 amendments to 
the constitution were submitted to the voters. 
These included amendments for woman suffrage, 
for the initiative and referendum, and for the 
recall, including the recall of judges. They 
were all carried. The initiative and referendum 
received a majority of about 60,000, the recall 
about 100,000, and woman suffrage about 3000. 

California was especially conspicuous in the 
presidential campaign of 1912. Governor Johnr 
son was one of the most aggressive supiporters 
of President Roosevelt and was nominated, for 
the yice presidency on the national Progressive 
ticket. A presidential primary election was 
held in the State on May 14, in which Roosevelt 
received 183,563 votes, Taft 69,345, and Lafol- 
lette 45,876. Champ Clark received a lar^ 
pltirality of the Democratic votes. On October 3 
the State Supreme Court by its interpretation of 
the primary law barred froih the Republican 
ticket the electors pledged .to Mr. Taft. The 
result of the elections showed 283,605 votes for 
RooseVelt, 283,444 for Wilson, 69,869 for Debs, 
3943, for Taft. As two Roosevelt elect<;^rs re- 
ceived fewei^ votes than Wilson electors, the 
electoral vote of the State was divided so that 
Roosevelt received 11 and Wilson 2. , , , 

The following is a list of Governors of | the 
Ptate: , ,, 

MILITARY AND PROVISIONAL OOVRRNORB 


Cbl- Robert P. Stockton. 
Ool. John C. Fremont. . . 

Gen. S. W. Keamy 

Col. R. B. Mason 

Gon. Persifer F. Smith . . 
Gen. Bennet Riley. ..... 


1846-47 

1847 

1847-49 

.....1849 
1849 

STATE 

GOVBEKOES 


Peter H. Bnmett 

John MoDougall 

.TftV»r» 'RiflplftT* 



It 

1849-51 

1851-52 

1852-66 

J. N. Johnson 

JohnB. Weller 

IWilfnTi PI Tjft.thn.m 

Know-Nothinif 

Democrat 

1856-58 

1860 

John G. Downey 

** 

1860-61 
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Leland Stanford 

. .Republican 

1861-63 

Frederick F. Low .... 

“ 

1863-67 

Henry H. Haight 

. .Democrat 

1867-71 

Newton Booth 

. .Republican 

1871-75 

Romualdo Pacheco . . . 

, . “ 

1875 

William Irwin 

. . Democrat 

1875-79 

George C. Perkins 

. .Republican 

1879-83 

George Stoneman 

. .Democrat 

1883-87 

Washington Bartlett . , 

It 

1887 

R. W. Waterman 

. .Republican 

1887-91 

H. H. Markham 

“ 

1891-95 

J. H. Budd 

. . Democrat 

1895-99 

Henry T. Gage 

. .Republican 

1899-1903 

George C. Pardee 

it 

1903-07 

James N. Gillett 

it 

1907-10 

Hiram W. Johnson ... 

. .Progressive 

1910- 
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GALIFOBNIA, Gtilf of. An arm of the 
Pacific, separating the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia from the rest of Mexico (Map: M^ico, 
0 4). It was originaHy known the Sea of 
CbrtA, having been discovered under his au- 
spices and explored by himself. It is 700 miles 
in length, and varies in width from 30 to nearly 
150 miles. It receives at its upper end the Col- 
orado, and' from the east several streams, chief 
of which are the Altar, Sonora, Yaqui, Mayo, 
and Fuerte. Both shores are bordered by high- 
lands broken by the river valleys on the east, 
but on the west presenting an almost unbroken 
mountain wall. The coast line is irregular and 
forms numerous small bays. The gulf has a 
depth ranging from 600 feet near the head to 
over 6000 feet near its mouth, and contains 
many islands, particularly in the upper part, the 
largest of which are Angel de la Guarda and 
Tiburdn. On its west shores are the ports of 
San Felipe, San Jos4, and La Paz; on its east- 
ern, those of Mazatlan and Guaymas. There are 
pearl fisheries on the west coast. 

CALIFORNIA, Loweb, or Ojj> (Sp. Baja or 
’Vieja California)* A peninsula in southwest 
North America, forming a territory of Mexico. 
It extends from about lat. 22 * 40^ to 32* 40' N. 
It is bounded by California on the north, the 
Pacific on the west, and the Gulf of California 
and the Mexican State of Sonora on the east. 
Its total length is over 750 miles, while its width 
varies from about 30 to 140 miles. Area, 58,343 
square miles. The surface is generally moun- 
tainous, the peninsula being practically an ex- 
tension of the Sierra Nevada and Coast Range 
region. At the centre is a plateau region in- 
terrupted by mountain peaks and short ranges, 
Santa Catalina, in the northern central part, 
attaining an altitude of over 10,000 feet. An 
eastern coast range borders the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia; and in places attains elevations consider- 


ably exceeding 6000 feet. The western coast 
range, bordering the Pacific, is less elevated and 
seldom exceeds 3600 feet in altitnde. At the 
extreme south the peninsula terminates in an 
immense mountain mass, rising in San Lizaro to 
8000 feet altitude. The coasts are considerably 
indented, but there are not many really good 
harbors. The principal islands are Angel de la 
Guarda, off the central eastern coast, and Oedros 
(Cerros), off the opposite western coast. Nu- 
merous smaEer islands are scattered along the 
southeastern coast, and a few long, narrow 
islands fringe the southwestern coast. The cli- 
mate and vegetation of the western portion re- 
semble those of southern California. The climate 
is dry and warm, the rainfall in most of the 
region ranging from under 10 to 25 inches, 
which with a high temperature is a snoall 
amount. Few streams occur of any importance 
except as irrigators, and these are most numer- 
ous in the southwest. In the southern part are 
considerable areas of tminhabitable land. The 
largest and most important cities are La Paz 
(q.v.) and Ensenada de Todos Santos. Pop., 
1895, 42,245; 1900, 47,624; 1910, 62,244. 

CALLFORNTA, Univbbsitt of. A State 
University for higher education at Berkeley, 
Cal. The university was established in 18^ 
under the general provision for agricultural 
colleges made by the Congressional Act of;1862, 
which united with it the College of California, 
chartered in 1860. Instruction was begun in 
Oakland in 1869, and the university was trans- 
ferred to its present location in 1873. The 
government is vested in the regents of the Uni- 
versity of California, a corporation, consisting 
of' the higher State officers, the presidents of 
the University of California, of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, and of the Mechanics’ Institute 
of Son Ei^anniscso; ail acting as membeng eX 
officio^i and ' of 16 other members appointed by 
the governor of the State for 16 years, two iqpf* 
|K>intments expiring' eyery second 
university is a State institution, receiving vari- 
ous State appropriations for specific purposes- 
From year to year the university receives about 
two-thirds of its income from the State, and the 
balance from giits> or from the inoome of fprmer 
gifts, from the United States, from stddent lees, 
and from miscellaneous sources; . 

i The university comprises the following de- 
partments of instruction: in Berkeley, the 
. colleges 'of Letters, Social Sciences, Natural Sci- 
ences, Commerce, Agriculture, Mechanics, Min- 
ing, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry; the 
schools of Architecture, Jurisprudence, and Edu- 
cation, and the University Extension Divisicm; 
on Mount Hamilton in Santa Clara County, the 
Lick Astronomical Department; in San Fran- 
cisco, the California School of Design Hastings 
Colk^ of the Law, College of Medicine, George 
Williams Hooper School for Medical Research, 
endowed with nearly $ 2 , 000,000 for the exclusive 
purpose of medical investigation; College of 
Dentistry, California College of Pharmacy; in 
La Jolla, near San Diego, CaL, the Scripps 
Institution for Biological Research; in River- 
side, CaL, the Graduate School of Tropical Agri- 
culture; at Davis, CaL, the University Farm; 
in Santiago, Chile, the D. O. Mills Observatory 
(a branch of the Lick Observatory). The Col- 
lege of Medicine was organized in 1878 by the 
absorption of the Toland Medical College. The 
College of Dentistry was organized in 1888. 
The Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton was 
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founded in 1875 by James Lick, wbo devoted 
$700,000 to the purpose, among other things, of 
constructing “a telescope superior to and more 
powerful than any telescope ever made." The 
Department of Anthropology, organized prim- 
arily for research, has conducted excavations in 
Egypt, Peru, and North America, and pursues 
linguistic and ethnological investigations. It 
has published a dozen volumes on American 
ethnology and linguistics. 

The University of California makes no charge 
to students resident in California for courses in 
the colleges of Letters, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Commerce, Agriculture, Mechanics, 
Mining, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry. The 
instruction in all the colleges is open to properly 
qualified persons, without distinction of sex. Stu- 
dents not residents of the State are charged^ a 
nominal fee for tuition. Since 1888, when its 
total student body numbered only 306, the uni- 
versity has grown very rapidly. For the year 
1912-13 there were 7296 students enrolled in the 
University of’ California, of whom 4004 were 
academic undergraduates, 648 graduate students, 
315 in the colleges of Law, Medicine, Dentistry, 
and Pharmacy, 191 University Farm, 294 San 
Francisco Institute of Art, 2275 Summer Ses- 
sion of 1912; 521 double registrations, to be 
deducted. The registration of academic under- 
graduates was distributed as follows; Letters 
176, Social Sciences 1306, Natural Sciences 1077, 
Commerce 287, Agriculture 455, Mechanics 318, 
Mining 132, Civil Engineering 224, Chemistry 
60, Medicine 59. Of the 648 graduate students 
528 were enrolled in the colleges of Letters, 
Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences. At the 
same time there were 719 professors, instructors, 
lecturers, assistants, and administrative officers, 
of whom 460 were in the academic department. 
Omitting the summer session, approximately 
one-third were women. A relatively large pro- 
portion of the students pursue the general 
academic courses as compared with the technical 
or professional courses. The steady increase in. 
registration in the College of Agriculture is also 
to jie . noted. Of the 1913-14 intrants in the 
academic colleges, 20 per cent entered from 
coUegeslior secondary schools outside the Stslie; 
and of the 1580 such intrants, one in five 
entered with advanced standing. 

Since the university possesses the liberally 
endowed research institutions for astronomy, 
bWogy, preventive medicine, agriculture, etc., 
and since research is regarded as one of the 
chief, functions of the institution, its scientific 
publitiations have become of importance. They 
aggregate several thousand pages yearly. The 
University Press issues scientific series in some 
30 different fields. 

The university is beautifully situated on the 
iKwer slopes of the Berkeley Hills,; overlooking 
Ban" Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate. The 
site comprises about 270 acres of land, rising 
at first in a gentle, and then in a bolder, slope 
from a height of 200 feet above sea level to one 
of oyer 900 feet. East of the campus, the chain 
of continues to rise lOOO feet higher. 

A permanent plan for the development of the 
grou:^ and buildings was secured through the 
aid of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, for many years a 
regent of the university. The plan designed by 
M. Emile B4nard of Paris, winner of an inter- 
national competition . (judged at Antwerp in 
1898, and finally decided by vote of the jury in 
San Francisco in 1899), as developed by Mr. 


John Galen Howard, professor of architecture 
in the university and supervising architect, 
recognizes the possibilities of the site and gives 
the amplest scope for the development of the 
university. The first buildings erected under 
the permanent plan have been the Hearst 
Memorial Mining Building, costing $644,000 ; 
California Hall, a building costing $270,000 and 
sheltering the administrative offices and the de- 
partment of history and economics; the Uni- 
versity Library, given by Charles Franklin Doe, 
costing, including equipment, $882,000; Agricul- 
ture Hall, $200,000; Boalt Hall of Law, costing 
$160,000; the Peder Salther Gateway, $36,000; 
and the Jane K. Salther Campanile, a 300-foot 
granite bell tower, costing $200,000, and contain- 
ing the Salther Bells, a set of chimes for which 
$25,000 was given by Mrs. Jane K. Salther; and 
the Greek Theatre, an open-air auditorium seat- 
ing 8000 people. 

The value of the buildings and pounds belong- 
ing to the University of California in 1913 was 
$7,886,000. Its endowment funds aggregate 
$5,570,000, and its total income derived from all 
sources was for the year ending June 30, 1913 
(omitting moneys received for endowment or 
for buildings), $1,730,000. 

At the end of the year 1913 the library con- 
tained 300,000 volumes, and this is increasing by 
more than 20,000 volumes per annum. The 
library possesses also several hundred thousand 
manuscripts, which constitute the most impor- 
tant primary material extant for the history of 
California and the Pacific coast of the United 
States. 

The presidents of the university have been 
Henry Durant, Daniel C. Gilman, John LeConte, 
W. T. Reid, E. S. Holden, Horace Davis, Martin 
Kellogg, and Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Ph.D., 
LL.D., formerly professor of Greek and com- 
parative philology in Cornell University, who 
became president in 1899. 

CAIilFOBNIA POPPY. See Esohsoholtzia. 

CALC[GA (Lat.). A strong sandal-like shoe, 
worn by private soldiers and by the centurion in 
the Roman army. It was secured to the foot 
by straps. Its sole was thickly studded with 
hobnails. See also CAUGur.A. 

CAIilGKTTLA. A tragedy by John Crowne, 
published in 1603 with a dedication to the Earl 
of Romney and written in rhymed heroics. 

GALIGUIiA, BBinGE or. A so-called bridge 
of wood prepared by Caligula to facilitate his 
passage from his palace on the Palatine Hill to 
the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. It crossed 
the Forum valley, using the Temple of Augustus 
and the Basilica Julia as piers. 

CALIGULA, Gaius C.®sab AtrGtrsTxrs Ctot- 
MANious (12-41 A.D.). Emperor of Rome from 
37 to 41. He was the youngest son of German!" 
cus (nephew of Tiberius) by Agrippina, and was 
bom Aug. 31, 12, at Antium, and was educated 
in the camp, in Germany, where the soldiers 
gave him the nickname Caligula, from the 
military shoes (caMgm) which he wore. On the 
death of his brother Drusus ho was made augur 
in his stead. On the death of Tiberius (37), 
who, it was suspected, had received foul play at 
his hands, it was found that he had been ap- 
pointed coheir along with the grandson of 
Tiberius, called Tiberius Gemellus, but the 
Senate and the people allowed Caligula supreme 
and sole authority. In the beginning of his 
reign he appeared hardly likely to fulfill the 
threat of Tiberius, who had talked of educating 
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Caligula ^'for the destruction of the Roman 
people.” He seemed lavishly generous and 
merciful, pardoning even those who had been 
the instruments of cruelty against his own 
family. But this ostentatious magnanimity was 
itself a disease, an unwholesome affectation, 
founded on no principle, or even humanity of 
heart, and coexisted with the most savage volup- 
tuousness and lust. Consequently, when, after 
he had ruled eight months, illness, the result of 
his vicious life, had weakened his faculties, the 
lower qualities of his nature obtained the com- 
plete mastery. In addition to the senseless 
prodigality with which he commenced his career 
— he expended in one year the enormous wealth 
left by Tiberius, 720,000,000 sesterces — ^he began 
to manifest the most barbarous propensities. 
He banished or murdered his relatives, except 
his uncle Claudius and his sister Brusilla; ' 
filled Rome with executions, confiscating the 
estates of his victims; amused himself, while 
dining, by having victims .tortured and slain in 
his presence; and uttered the wish “that all the 
Roman people had but one neck, that he might 
decapitate Rome at a blow I” To vie with 
Xerxes, he made a bridge of ships over the bay 
between Raise and Puteoli (a distance of 3 
Roman miles and 600 paces), and celebrated 
the exploit by a costly banquet on the middle 
of the bridge, and by collecting on it great 
numbers of people and causing them to be 
drowned. His favorite horse was stabled in a 
palace, fed at a marble manger, was made a 
member of the college of priests, and afterward 
raised to the consulship. As a climax to all 
his absurdities, he declared himself a god, and 
had temples erected and sacrifices offered to him- 
self.^ At length a conspiracy was formed hy the 
officers of his guards, and he was assassinated, 
41 AJ). His life is told by Suetonius. Consult 
also Baring-Gould, The Tragedy of the Ccesare 
^London, 1892). See Omirea. ; 

OAX^G-TTIiA^ Paiaob or. The residence of 
GaliguJa on the Palatine Hill overlodcing the 
Fortim. The ^laoe was an extension, on the 
norths of the Palace of Tiberius. The super- 
iteicture has entirely disappeared, and the ex- 
isting ruins over the Via Nova, long ascribed to 
thef Palaoe of Caligula, are now regarded as be- 
longing rather to the second and the third 
centuries. A cryptoporticus, about 140 meters 
long, led from the structures of Caligula along 
the east side of Tiberius^ palace to the House 
of Livia, and, by a branch, to the House of 
Augustus. In this Caligula is said to have 
been murdered. 

CAIilHGA, k4-len'gft. See Kaunga. 

CALIPERS (corrupted from calibre;, see 
Calibre). An instrument for measuring the 
diameter or thickness of objects. If a pair of 
ordinary dividers have its legs curved into bows 
and be applied to an object so that the extreme 
points of the diverging legs embrace it, the 
distance between the points of the two legs will 
be the exact thickness of the object, and this 
distance can be determined in the usual units 
of len^h by applying the points to a scale and 
reading off the space subtended by them. This 
is the simplest form of calipers. If the dividers 
have a graduated arc attached, so arranged that 
it records exactly the distance apart of the 
points of the legs, we then have a registering 
calipers. Calipers of this general form are 
made in a variety of shapes and with a variety 
of registering and adjusting devices for special 
VoL. IV.— 23 


purposes. ’ The curving or bowing of the legs is 
done so that the measuring may be made at the 
maximum or meridian section of a cylindrical 
piece without errors that would arise from the 
angular relation of the two legs if these were 



straight's and pivoted together. If the two legs 
are not in the same plane but made to pass 
each other, the caliper naay be used to measure 
the inside diameter of holes or other openings. 
Calipers are therefore “outside” calipers, as in 
the illustration (Fig. 1), or “inside” calipers 
for the other nse. Fig. 3 may be used for both 
outside and inside measurements. Fig. 1 shows 
a form of calipers for rough measurements, such 
as measuring the diameter of rolled rods or the 
thickness of rolled plates. Fig. 2 shows a form 



of -calipers, known as micrometer calipers, for 
ve:^ precise measurements. The mechanical 
principle embodied in the construction is that of 
a screw of known pitch, advancing in a fixed nut. 
An opening to ^eive the work to be measured 
is afforded by the backward movement of the 
screw, and the size of the opening is indicated 
hy the graduations. The pitch of the screw, or 
distance between its threads, is 40 to the inch 
in this pajrticulaT calipers, and the graduations 
on the barrel are forty to the inch, and are 
figured 0, 1, 2, etc., at every fourth division. As 
these graduations conform to the pitch of the 
screw, each division equals the longitudinal dis- 
tance traversed by the screw in one complete 



revolution, and shows that the calipers has been 
opened ^ or of an inch. The beveled ed^ 
of the thimble is graduated into 25 parts and is 
figured at every fifth division, 0, 6, 10, 16, 20, etc. 
Each division when coincident with the base 
line of the divisions on the barrel indicates that 
the gauge screw has made ^ of a revolution 
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and that the opening of the calipers has in- 
creased of or of an inch. Hence, 

to read the calipers, multiply the number of 
divisions visible on the scale of the barrel by 
25, and add the number of divisions on the scale 
of the thimble from zero to the line coincident 
with the base line of the graduations on the 
barrel. For example, as the calipers is set in 
the illustration, there are three whole divisions 
visible on the barrel. Multiplying this number 
by 25 and adding 5, the number of divisions 
registered on the scale of the thimble, the result 
is of an inch. There are also special 

forms of micrometer calipers for the accurate 
measurement of V-threads on screws, bolts, etc., 
and calipers for measuring the depths and thick- 
ness of gear teeth and other purposes. A com- 
mon form of calipers, known as vernier calipers, 
is shown by Fig. 3, where the opening itf^read by 
a fixed scale to the nearest fortieth of an inch, 
and the finer dimension of the balance by the 
vernier which gives readings to of or xcW 
of an inch. See Vernier; Gauge. 

OAGLIPH (Fr. calif e, Ar. khalifa, successor, 
from khalafa, to succeed). The title of Moham- 
med's successors in temporal and spiritual 
power, from which the early Empire of Islam is 
known as the caliphate. While the first im- 
pulse of conquest given to the Arabs by the new 
faith endured, the power of the caliphs was 
vast, covering the whole worlS of Islam; but 
with time the usual consequpce followed the 
combining of spiritual authority with temporal 
dominion. The caliphate became the subject of 
factional strife and a prize for ambitious 
leaders, and rival dynasties broke Islam up into 
independent powers united only in enmity to the 
unbeliever. The first four caliphs (632-661), 
Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali, wore gener- 
ally recognized as true successors to the spiritual 
authority of the Prophet, all being members of 
his immediate family, though under Ali, who 
was assassinated, there were insurrectionary 
movements. The Ommiads (661-760) held a 
more doubtful title, but still one that was 
recognized. With the accession of the Abbas- 
sides the Mohammedan world was divided, a 
survivor of the Ommiads founding in Spain the 
emirate (later caliphate) of Odrdova. This was 
never a true caliphate according to Mohammedan 
law, but it was one of the greatest in wealth and 
civilization Of all the Mohamnjfcdan empires. 
The Abbasside dynasty saw other rivals arise, 
the Aglabitcs and Edrisites in Africa, as well as 
minor claimants. It was the story of the feudal 
world everywhere— emirs seizing sovereign power 
whenever the opportunity offered. From the 
tenth century on, the Abbasside caliphs were 
mere creatures of the powerful Turkish guards, 
rashly organized by the Caliph Motassem (833- 
842). In 1258 another Motassem, the last 
Abbasside caliph, was put to death by Hulaku 
Khan. (See Mongol Dynasties; Persia.) 
Nominal successors of the caliphs performed the 
spiritual functions of the office in Egypt as late 
as the sixteenth century, when the Turkish sul- 
tans reunited the spiritual and temporal head- 
ship of Islam in their own persons. Tlicrc^ was 
a Shiite (q.v.) caliphate instituted in Persia in 
1602. The first four caliphs had their capital 
at Medina; the 14 Asiatic Ommiads made Da- 
mascus their seat of power; while Bagdad was 
that of the 37 Abbassides. There was also 
established at Cairo in Egypt (900-1171) a dis- 
senting caliphate, that of the Fati mites. 


Twenty -two Ommiads (756-1031) of the Spanish 
line ruled in COrdova. (See Abbassides; Fati- 
MT TTCa ; Ommiads ; and separate articles on the 
greater caliphs.) Consult also: Sir William 
Muir, Annals of the Early Caliphate (London, 
1883), and The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline, and 
Fall (London, 1891), an abridgment of the 
Annals, with a continuation to the faU^ of the 
Abbassides; Weil, Geschichte der Ghalifen (5 
vols., Mannheim and Stuttgart, 1846-62) ; Syed 
Ameer Ali, A Short History of the Saracens 
(New York, 1899) ; S. Lane Poole, The Moham- 
medan Dynasties (London, 1894). 

CALIPOPIO CYCLE. See Period. 

CAL'ISArSTA BARK. See Cinchona. 

CALIS^TA. 1. The vengeful wife of Alta- 
mont and mistress of the “gay” Lothario, in 
Kowe's Fair Penitent. The rdle was a great 
‘ favorite with eighteenth-century actresses. 2. 
The wife of Oleander in Massinger and Fletcher's 
Lover^s Progress. She is possessed of an intense 
assion for Lysander, but still remains true to 
er husband. The character was largely sug- 
gested by Caliste, in Daudiguier's Lysandre et 
Caliste. 3. The lady in waiting and confidante 
of Queen Berengaria, in Scott's Talisman. She 
assists in a silly and dangerous trick against 
Sir Kenneth, by which he is lured away from 
guarding the royal standard. 

CAL'ISTHEHaCS. See Gymnastics. 

CAL'IVER (from Fr. calibre, calibre, bore; 
see Calibre). A matchlock or firearm about 
midway in size and character between an arque- 
bus and a musket, and small enough to be fired 
without a rest or support. It could be dis- 
charged much more rapidly tlian a musket, but 
did not do so much execution. It was intro- 
duced in the sixteenth century and received its 
name from the fact that the bore was of uniform 
calibre, so that the common stock of bullets for 
a company might fit all weapons. 

CALLXTINES, k^-liks'tinz. A name given 
(1) to the conservative wing of the Hussites 
(q.v.) (from Lat. cali(JD, cup, chalice), because 
they contended for lay communion in both 
kinds; (2) to the followers of Georg Calixtus 
(q.v.) in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. 

CALIX'TTTS. A name borne by throe Popes. 
— Calixtus I. Bishop of Home from 219 to 223 
(or 617 to 622). He was born a slave. — Calix- 
tus II. Guido of Vienne. Pope from 1119 to 
1124. He was a son of the Count of Burgundy. 
He expelled the Antipope Gregory from Home 
in 1120, stormed the castle in which he took 
refuge, and made him a prisoner. He concluded 
with Henry V of Germany the famous Concordat 
of Worms (1122), by which the long dispute 
over the question of investiture (q.v.) was ad- 
justed.— Calixtus HI. Alonzo de Borja or 
Borgia. Pope from 145f to 1458. His leading 
idea was to institute a great crusade against the 
Turks, in which he failed. He was the uncle 
and patron of Kodrigo Borgia, afterward Pope 
Ailexander VI ^ > 1 1 

CALIXTXrS, Georg (1686-1666). A Oerman 
Lutheran theologian. He was ]born at Mcdelbyo 
in Schleswig and studied at Flensborg and 
Helmstedt. After traveling as an earnest stu- 
dent for four years in Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land, and Prance, where he made the acquaintance 
of the most learned men of his time, he returned 
to Helmstedt in 1618, and in the following year 
was appointed professor of theology. His 
genius, the depth of his knowledge, and his large 
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experience of the world and of men, which he had 
acquired in his travels, developed in him a spirit 
of great tolerance towards all who held their 
religious opinions honestly, whatever these might 
be. Although his dissertations on the Holy 
Scripture, transubstantiation, commxmion in one 
kind, etc., are acknowledged by learned Catholics 
to be the most solid and admirable which have 
been composed by Protestants against the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Catholicism, he was, on 
account of some statements in his work entitled 
De ProBcipuis Religionis Ghristiance Gapitihus, 
which seemed favorable to Catholic dogmas, and 
of others in his Epitome Theologies M oralis, De 
Toler antia Reformatorum, etc,, which approached 
too near to the Keformed or Calvinistie stand- 
point, declared guilty of abominable heresy by 
the adherents of the letter of the Concordien- 
formel — i.e., the orthodox and dogmatically 
rigid Lutherans. Calixtus felt keenly that the 
polemical harshness of Lutheranism was a 
serious obstacle in the way of a great Catholic 
Christianity, and that Protestantism must as- 
sume another form before it could hope to become 
the religion of Europe. Under this conviction 
Calixtus endeavored to show that the oldest and 
most fundamental articles of the Christian faith 
— ^viz., the facts embodied in the “Apostles’ 
Creed” — ^were common to all Christian sects. In 
subsequent dissertations, having stated that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was less distinctly taught 
in the Old than in the New Testament, and that 
good works were necessary to salvation, and 
finally, at the religious conference of Thorn in 
1646, whitheh he was sent as a mediator by the 
Elector of Brandenburg, having been on more 
intimate terms with the Calvinistie than the 
Lutheran theologians, Calixtus was accused of 
at)ostasy. Fortunately, however, he had power- 
ful friends, who stood firmly by him, and through 
their hdlp he was enabled to retain his pro- 
fessorial chair till his death in Helmstedt, on 
March 19, 1656. The discussion which arose 
over his jiosition was known as the syncretistic 
controversy. For his biography, consult: E. L. 
W. Henke, CaUxt und seine Zeit (Halle, 1853- 
66) y W. C. Bowding, German Theology during 
the Thirty Years^ War; The Life and Corre- 
spondence of G. Galimtus (London, 1863). 

CALKING, kftk'lng (probably OF. cauquer, 
to tread, from Lat. oalcare, to tread in, from 
cflfkp, heel). This word is also very commonly 
mispronounced as though it were spelled cork- 
ing. A process in which oakum is forced into 
the seams between the planks of a deck or the 
sides of a wooden ship in order to prevent the 
entrance of water. After the seams are spread, 
as much oakum is forced in as possible until 
they are nearly filled. They are then payed 
(i.e., filled up) with pitch, cement, or putty. 
Special chisel-shaped tools are used in calking, 
called calking irons, muking irons, raising irons, 
and reeming irons* The edges of iron plates are 
also made water-tight by calking. In the case 
of flush ^ges or butts the calking tool com- 
monly straddles the seam; but when one plate 
laps another its edge is driven down by the tool 
against the under plate. 

CAL'KINS, FBAinsxrKT Welijbs (1867- ). 

An American writer, born in Iowa Co., Wis. 
He received a public-school and collegiate edu- 
cation, and educated himself in languages and 
literalwe. For three years he read law and 
was for a short time engaged in practice. He 
was successively a lawyer, contractor, real-estate 


broker, and ranchman. In 1865 he removed to 
the extreme northwest frontier and was one of 
the early explorers of the Black Hills country. 
He visited many Indian tribes and became 
familiar with a number of Indian languages, and 
with animal and bird life in the plains and 
mountains. Among his writings are: Frontier 
Sketches (1893) ; Indian Tales (1893) ; Hunting 
Stories (1893) ; Cougar-Tamer (1899) ; My Host 
the Enemy (1901); Two Wilderness Voyagers 
(1902); The Wooing of Tokala (1907). His 
contributions to The Youth^s Companion extend 
over more than a quarter century. 

CALKINS, Gaby Nathan (1869- ). An 

American zoologist, bom at Valparaiso, Ind. He 
was educated at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolo^ and at Columbia University, where 
he was instructor in zoology in 1899-1903,* 
adjunct professor in 1903-04, and professor of 
invertebrate zoology in 1904-06. In the latter 
year he became professor of protozoology. He 
is author of “The Protozoa,” vol. vi, Columbia 
University Biological Series (1901), and Proto- 
Ufoology (1908). 

CALKINS, Mabt Whiton (*1863- ). An 

American educator, born at’ Hartford, Conn. 
Educated at Smith College and at Clark and 
Harvard imiversities, she became instructor in 
1891 and later professor of philosophy and 
psychology at Wellesley College. Besides several 
monographs she is author of Introduction to 
Psychology (1901; 1905) ; Der Doppelte Stands 
punkt in der Psyohologie (1905) ; The Persistent 
Problems of Philosophy (1907; 3d ed., 1912); 
A First Booh in Psychology (<1909; 2d ed., 
1911). 

CALKINS, Raymond (1869- ). An 

American Congregational clergyman, born in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He graduated at Harvard in 
1890, taught in Belmont, Cal., and in Iowa (now 
Grinnell) College, and then was instructor in 
Crerman at Harvard and studied at the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1893-95. Ordained in 1896, 
he was assistant pastor of the First Church of 
Christ, Pittsfield, Mass., pastor of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Church of Pittsfield, of the State 
Street Church of Portland, Me., from 1903 to 
1912, and subsequently of the First GShurch in 
Cambridge, Mass. He was prominent in the 
National Councils of the Congregational Church, 
wrote Substitutes for the Saloon ( 1901 ) , and 
was one of the editors of Hymns of the Church 
(1912). 

CALL. A term often used in reference to 
various theological and* ecclesiastical sub^’ects. 
1. Tlie command or invitation, to believe in 
Jesus Christ is designated the call of God, ox 
the Gospel call. Calvinistie, theologians make a 
distinction between a general call and a special 
or effectual call; the former addressed to all to 
whom the word of Gk)d comes ; but requiring for 
its efficacy to be accompanied by the special and 
irresistible grace of the Holy Spirit. They are 
careful, however, to state that the general or 
outward calling by the word always precedes and 
accompanies the special and effectual calling of 
the Spirit. The notion of an inward call by the 
Spirit of (3od in the soul, unconnected with out- 
ward calling by the word, belongs not to Oalvin- 
istic, but to mystic theology. 2. A call to office 
in the Church, and particularly to the ministry 
of the Gospel, is regarded by Christians generally 
as proceeding from God; and the Church of 
England requires of candidates for ordination 
an express profession that they trust they are 
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so moved of the Holy Ghost. Conxiected^ with 
this use is the wider application to any *Voea- 
tion’’ or ^^ealling/^ 3, A call hy a local church 
to a minister whom it invites to its pastorate. 
In established churches, as the Church of Eng- 
land, the matter has been complicated by 
patronage rights. In Scotland the question has 
given rise to some of the principal ecclesiastical 
divisions. In America almost all denominations 
professedly give the call of the minister entirely 
into the hands of the local church or congrega- 
tion*, and where not professedly, it is still 
actually so placed in most bodies, and the 
tendency is every day stronger towards the com- 
plete autonomy of the local body in this matter. 
See Pbesbyteeianism ; Congeegationalism; 
Methodism; Church. 

CALL. When subscriptions to a joint-stock 
enterprise do not require payment at once of the 
Ml amount of shares, it is frequently provided 
that a certain proportion shall be paid in cash, 
the remainder being subject to call upon the part 
of the management. Tlie term “call” is also ap- 
lied to the amount of these delayed payments, 
ee Stock Exchange. 

CALL, Edward Patson (1855- ). An 

American newspaper publisher, born at West 
Cambridge, Mass. Prom 1884 to 1897 he was 
successively advertising manager of the Boston 
Herald, the Royal Baking Powder Company, and 
the Philadelphia Press. Taking up journalism 
in the city of New York, he published the 
Evening Post in 1897-1902, the Mail and 
press in 1902-04, and the Commercial in 1904- 
07, and in 1909 became assistant business 
manager of the "kew Yorh Times. 

CALL, Wilkinson (1834-1910). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and Democratic politician. He was 
born in Russellville, Ky., but early in life went 
to Florida, where he became a lawyer. In the 
Civil War he rose to the rank of adjutant 
general in the Confederate army. He was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1865, but was not 
permitted to take his seat. In 1879 he was 
again elected and served continuously until 
1897. 

CAL^LA (Lat., an uncertain plant) . A genus 
of plants of the family Araceas. The genus 
Calfa is characterized by a flattened spathe 
within which is a cylindrical spadix covered 
with naked flowers, appearing as a mere mixture 
of stamens and pistils. The only species, Oalla 
palustris (water arum), is found in cold hogs in 
Europe, Siberia, and North America, but not in 
Great Britain. It has a creeping rootstock, and 
heart-shaped, stalked leaves, prolonged into a 
point; the spathe is white, and the spadix yellow. 
The rootstock is extremely acrid; but, being 
deprived of its acridity by grinding, boiling, and 
macerating, is made by the Laplanders into a 
kind of bread called missehroed, which they hold 
in high estimation. The well-known and beauti- 
ful cSla lily {Eiohardia cethiopica) was formerly 
included in this genus. 

CALLAHAN, James Morton* (1864- )♦ 

Ayi American educator and author, born at Bed- 
ford, Ind. He was educated at Indiana and 
Johns Hopkins universities and at the Uni- 
versity of Ohicago. In 1897-98 he was professor 
of American history and constitutional law air 
Hamilton College. In 1898 he became lecturer 
at Johns Hopkins and in 1900 had charge of the 
bureau of historical research at Washington. 
He was appointed professor of history and 
political science at the West Virginia University 


in 1902. His publications include: Neutrality 
of the American Lakes (1898) ; Gul>a and Inter- 
national Helaiions (1899); American Relations 
in the Pacific and the Far East (1901) ; Con- 
federate Diplomacy ( 1901 ) ; An Introduction to 
the American Easpansion Policy (1908); Evolu-^ 
tion of Beward^s Mexican Policy ( 1909 ) . 

CALLAO, ka-lyfl'O (Sp. cala, creek, bay, from 
Celt, cala, harbor). The principal seaport of 
Peru and the capital of a small province of the 
same name; situated on Callao Bay, 7 miles 
west of Lima, with which it is connected by 
rail (Map: Peru, B 6). The modern city, a 
short distance to the north of the original town 
which was destroyed by earthquake and tidal 
wave in 1746, is divided into two sections, the 
older occupying the centre and having narrow 
and crooked streets, while the surrounding por- 
tion is well laid out with broad avenues cross- 
ing at right angles. The buildings of the city 
are not particularly notable from an architect- 
ural standpoint. The climate is temperate, hut 
the city is unsanitary and fever-stricken. The 
harbor, though an open roadstead, is safe and 
spacious, being protected by the natural break- 
water afforded by the island of San LorenzOi 
It is fortified and possesses splendid docking and 
ship-repairing facilities, which include a floating 
dock, 300 feet in length. Railway lines approach 
the docks. Callao has manufactures of refined 
sugar, lumber, and iron, but is more important 
as a commercial centre, its exports egmprising 
minerals, sugar, hides, wool, bone, cotton, cocoa, 
etc., and the chief imports, manufactured arti- 
cles, coal, and beer. The commerce has shown 
a considerable decrease since the decline of the 
guano trade. In 1911 1106 foreign vessels, 
aggregating 2,672,021 tons, entered and cleared. 
The value of foreign commerce in 1908 was 
$20,817,795, of which $13,434,393 was imports 
and $7,383,402 exports. Pop., 1908, 31,000. 

Callao inures in history from the times of 
the early Danish conquest. It was considered 
a fair prize by the pirates who infested the 
western coast of America in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and later and by them was attacked sev- 
eral times. By 1671 it had become of sufficient 
importance to merit the dignity of a city. An 
earthquake of 1630 was followed by the more 
disastrous commotion of 1746, which, with ■fche 
accompanying tidal wave, destroyed the city 
and occasioned great loss of life. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century Callao was 
strongly fortified, San Felipe Castle playing a 
prominent part in subsequent wars. In 1826 
the Spanish were driven from the city, their 
last foothold in continental America. Ce^Hao 
was bombarded by a Spanish fleet in 1866, and 
in 1880 by the Chileans, into whose power it 
fell the next year, after the battle of wraflores. 
The Treaty of 1883 restored it to PerUw 

CALLAWAY, k&FA-wa, Samotl Rodoeb 
( 1860'-X904). An American railway president, 
born in Toronto, Canada. In 1862 he entered 
the service of the Grand Trunk Railway, in 187, d 
became superintendent of the Detroit and Mil- 
waukee Railway, and in 1881 became manager 
of the Chicago and Grand Trunk. He was vice 
resident of the Union Pacific from 1884 to 
887; president of the Toledo, St, Louis, and 
Kansas City line in 1887-05; and of the New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis in 1896-97. He 
was subsequently president of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, from 1897 to 1898, and 
of the New York Central and Hudson Rivei? 
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Railway from 1898 to 1901, and in 1901 was 
chosen president of the American Locomotive 
Company. 

C^^LCOTT, kftl'kot, Snt Augustus Waxl 
(1779-1844). An English landscape painter, 
born in London. He studied at the Royal Acad- 
emy under John Hoppner, and first devoted him- 
self to portrait painting. After 1804 he ex- 
hibited principally landscapes, many of them 
Italian subjects, which gained for him the title 
of the English Claude. His earlier paintings 
were good in line and warm in color, but later 
productions are cold and monotonous. He 
was elected to the Royal Academy in 1810, 
knighted in 1837, and appointed conservator of 
royal pictures in 1844. Characteristic exam- 
ples of his landscapes are “The Mouth of the 
Tyne” (1820), and “Entrance to the Pool of 
London” (1816); a good example of his dgure 
paintings is “Milton Dictating to his Daugh- 
ters” (Leeds). 

CAXL'COTT, John Wall (1766-1821). An 
English composer, bom in Kensington. Too 
nervous to be a surgeon, as he had intended, 
he devoted his attention to music, and in 1785 
won three of the four gold medals annually 
given by the Catch Club, the admired “6 
Sovereign of the Willing Soul” being one of 
the successful pieces. During the next 10 years 
he obtained 20 of the medals given by the 
same society. In 1784 he was made bachelor, 
and afterward (1800) doctor of music at Ox- 
ford. He studied composition with Haydn in 
1790. In 1797 he issued a prospectus of an ex- 
haustive, musical dictionary, but because of his 
poor health could not undertake the work itself. 
In, 1806 he published his Musical Grammar; 
in the following year his mind gave way under 
the continuous strain to which it had been sub- 
jected. He recovered again, but only for three 
years, when he relapsed, and continued insane 
until his death. He was especially celebrated 
for. his glee compositions. His choicest produc- 
tions were published in 2 vols. by his son-in- 
law, Mr. Horsley, in 1824« 

CALL DXJCK. A small beautiful breed of 
domestic ducks, bred in a gray and in a white 
vaariefy, mainly for show purposes. The object 
is to make them as small and beautiful as pos- 
sible. See Duok. 

, CALLEJA DEL BET, ldil-ya'H& dSl ra'S, 
Mijrjx MabIa, Ccmstde de Caldeb6n (1750-1820). 
A Spanish general, bom at Medina del Campo. 
He was Cfent to Mexico and after Hidalgo re- 
volted defeated him near Guadalajara in 1811. 
In 1812 he captured the fortress of Guanajuato 
and murdered the revolutionists. A little, later 
he captured Hidalgo’s successor, Father More- 
los, who was shot. For his cruelty in these 
operations Calleja was called “the Butcher.” He 
was Viceroy of Mesdco in 1813-16, and was 
ennobled, with the title of Couut of Galderdn for 
his conduct of the battle of the Puente de Qal- 
der6n, Jan. 17, 1811. In 1819 he was selected 
tp conduct the expedition against the Inde- 
pendents of Paraguay, but along with the other 
generals of the expedition he was taken prisoner 
at Cadiz by his own soldiers, who were in re- 
volt at the instigation of Riego and demanded 
the reestablishment of the Liberal constitution 
of 1812. He died soon after his release. 

CALLENDEB, Gut Stevens (1866-1915). 
An American economist, bom at Harts Grove, 
Ohio. He was educated at Oberlin College and 
at Harvard University. After serving as in- 


structor in political economy at Wellesley Col- 
lege in 1895-96, and at Harvard in 1897-1900, 
he became professor of political economy and 
sociology at Bow^doin College in 1900, and pro- 
fessor of political economy at Yale in 1903. 
He is author of Selections fran the Economic 
History of the United States, 1165-1S50 (1909). 

C ALL EHDEB, Hugh Lonqboubne (1863- 
) . An English physicist, born at Hatherop. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was professor of physics at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, in 1893-98, at University Col- 
lege, London, from 1898 to 1902, and finally at 
the Imperial College of Science, London. His 
publications include Law of Condensation of 
Steam (1898) and The Imperial College of Sci- 
ence, London (1904). 

GALLEY, Walteb (1858- ). An Amer- 

ican clergyman, born at Dover, Del. After 
graduating from Crozer Theological Seminary 
(Upland, Pa.) he was ordained to the Baptist 
ministry in 1880, and thereafter held pastorates 
at Bethlehem, Pa. (1880-82); Philadelphia 
(Lehigh Avenue Church, 1882-91); Cambridge, 
ilass. (Emmanuel Church, 1891-93) ; Boston 
(Tabernacle Church, 1893-1902) ; and at Up- 
land (1905-09). He became pastor of the First 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, in 1909. From 
1902 to 1905 he was managing editor of Ser- 
vice, the official organ of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America, at the same time 
acting as general secretary of this organiza- 
tion. He was also one of the founders of Pros- 
pect Union, an institution for educating work- 
ingmen, in connection with Harvard University, 
and made a special study of penology and 
sociology 

CALTLIAB (Gk. KaWias, Kallias). 1. The 
son of Phsenippus, of, a noble and wealthy 
Athenian family, the members of which were 
hereditary torchbearers at the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. He was an opponent of Pisistratps, 
and a successful contestant in the Olympic and 
the Pythian games. 2. The son of Hipponious 
and grandson of the preceding. He was present, 
dressed in his priestly robes, at the battle of 
Marathon, in 490 b.o. He was sent between 
450 and 445 b.g., as an Ambassador of Athens 
to Artaxerxes, and, according to some authorities, 
negotiated a treaty most unfavorable to the 
Persians. On his return he was impeached tov 
having taken bribes, and fined 60 talents* 3. 
The son of Hipponicus and grandson of the pre- 
ceding, notorious for his extravagances and prof- 
ligacy. in 392 B.c. he served at Corinth, on thie 
occasion of the defeat of the Spartan, mora by 
Ipbicrates, and was one of the envoys who ne- 
gotiated the peace with Sparta, known as the 
Peace of Callias, in 371 B.o. The scene of Xeno- 
phon’s Symposium, and of Plato’s Protagoras, is 
laid at his house. He died in poverty. 

OALLIC'BATES (Gk. Ka\\iKp&n,s, KalUr 
Tcrates). A Greek architect of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., who, together with Ictinus, built the' 
Parthenon on the Acropolis at Athens. 

CAL’LXCBAT^IDAS (Gk. 'KaWiKparlZa^, Kal- 
lihratidas). A Spartan, the successor of Lysan- 
der in command of the Lacedaemonian fleet 
against the Athenians (406 b.c.), a man of 
vigorous character and Pan-Hellenic feeling. At 
first, he was greatly hampered by the impedi- 
ments thrown in his way by his predecessor, but 
he overcame these, and defeated Conon in t}ie 
harbor of Mitylene, taking 30 of his ships, and 
subsequently captured the fleet of Dioxaedon. 
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Later he "was defeated and perished by drown- 
ing in the battle of ArginussB (q.v.). 

OALLIIIEBS BOEDSTEVTJB, ka'lyai/ bttnW, 
Louis Hectob, Chevaliee de (1639-1703). A 
French army officer. He was Governor of Mon- 
treal in 1684, and in 1687 was leader of a part 
of the French and Indian forces which invaded 
the territory of the Five Nations in New York. 
He visited France to urge the seizure of New 
York as necessary to maintain French suprem- 
acy in Canada. In 1699 he succeeded Frontenac 
as Governor-General of Canada. 

CALLIM'ACHUS (Gk. KaWlfiaxo^ KalU- 
machos). An Athenian artist who lived near 
the close of the fifth century b.c. ^ He made a 
famous gold lamp, which burned night and day 
in the Erechtheum, on the Athenian Acropolis, 
and he produced a group of dancing Laconian 
maidens. He is also said to have originated 
the Corinthian capital and to have been the 
first to use the running drill for cutting folds 
of drapery and other deep lines of modelling. 
His sculptures were marked by exceeding (some 
said excessive) delicacy and refinement of exe- 
cution, and there is reason to believe that 
he was a follower of Calamis, Consult Furt- 
wfingler, Meisteruoerke der griechisohen Plastih 
(Leipzig, 1893), and Gardner, A Ho/ndhooh of 
Oreeh Sculpture (London, 1911). 

CALLUSIACHXJS (Gk. KaWlfiaxos, Kalli- 
machos) (o.3 10-240 B.C.). A celebrated Adep 
andrine poet and grammarian. He was bom in 
Gyrene, of a distinguished family, which traced 
its ancestry to Battus, the founder of that city. 
' (See Battiad.®.) With Aratus of Soli he 
studied at Athens and then began teaching at 
Alexandria, where he enjoyed the favor of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and his successor, Ptol- 
emy Buergetes. About 260 b.c. he was ap- 
pointed librarian and hold the office for some 
20 years. By his teaching and writing Calli- 
machus exerted a great influence on his time. 
Among his pupils were some of the most cele- 
brated scholars of the day — ^Eratosthenes, Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, Apollonius of Rhodes, 
and others. 

According to Suidas, he left behind him over 
800 books. Of his learned works in prose, the 
most important were his Tablets (UlvaKeSf 
Pinahes)f in 120 books, a great catalogue of 
the works contained in the library; the authors 
were arranged according to subject matter and 
date, with brief observations on the size and 
the gcniiinoness of the works ascribed to them. 
Through this Callimachus became the founder 
of the critical study of Greek literature. We 
know, also, of a collection of glosses, of Memo- 
rabilia {^irafAv'^ifjLaTaj HgpomnSmata) , and other 
minor works. As a poet he won distinction 
chiefly through his elegies, so that Quintilian 
(10, 1, 68) calls him elegies princeps; in this 
field he greatly influenced the Romans, especially 
^Catullus and Ovid, and, in even higher degree, 
’Properties. He wrote also excellent epigrams, 
preferring the short, highly elaborated poem to 
such len^hy works as the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. His strength lay in his art and 
learning, not in poetic gciiiiis. As an illustra- 
tion of his learning may be named his four books 
of Causes (Aina), in elegiac measure, which 
treated of the founding of cities, the origin of 
religions ceremonies, etc. One of the most fa- 
mous of his elegies was Bcrmioc's Loch (Coma 
Berenices), written 240 u.c., in honor of Queen 
Berenice, and prcflorvcd to us in Catullus^ imi- 


tation, No. 66. Ovid also imitated his in 
which he had attacked his rival, Apollonius 
Rhodius. Famous, also, in antiquity, was his 
idyllic poem Eecale, reminiscences of which are 
preserved in Ovid’s story of Philemon and 
Baucis (Met. 8, 610 et seq.). Some 50 verses of 
this were recovered from a wooden tablet found 
in Egypt in 1893. There are extant in a com- 
plete state only six hymns, one of which is in 
elegiac form, and 64 epigrams. These are best 
edited by Meineke (Berlin, 1861), Schneider 
(1870-73), and Wilamowitz (Berlin, 1897). 
For the newly discovered verses of the Eecale, 
consult: Gomperz, Neue Bruchstiiche aus der 
Eekale des Kallimachos (Vienna, 1893) ; Samm- 
lung der Papyrus Ersiher&og Rainer, vol. vi; 
Kenyon, “Recent Greek Literary Discoveries,” in 
The Classical Revieia, vol. vii, pp. 429-430 
(1893). Consult also: A. Hamette, Les epi- 
grammes de Gallimague .* Stude critique et lit- 
teraire (Paris, 1907); Sandys, A Eistory of 
Classical Scholarship, vol. i, pp. 122-124 (Cam- 
bridge, 1906) ; Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der 
griechisohen Litteratur, vol. ii (6th ed., Munich, 
1911). 

CALL^LN'G' THE DIET. The term used in 
the Scotch criminal law as equivalent to arraign- 
ment (q.v.), although the forms are different 
from those followed in an arraignment. In 
Scotland, excepting in cases of high treason, 
there is no indictment by grand jury, but all 
prosecutions for criminal offenses before the 
High Court of Justiciary, and before the sheriff’s 
court, where the sheriff is sitting with a jury, 
now proceed on indictment in the name of the 
Lord Advocate. Before a prisoner can bo tried 
the charge preferred against him must have been 
served 16 days before the trial, with a list of 
witnesses to be examined against him, and also 
of the jury panel. When the accused is 
arraigned for trial the clerk reads the indict- 
ment aloud in open court, the same being a 
formal and orderly statement of the facts which 
the prosecutor is prepared to prove. The 
prisoner is then called upon to state his objec- 
tions to the relevancy of the facts alleged, and is 
entitled to have the question of the -sufficiency 
of the indictment disposed of by the court be- 
fore being called on to plead to the facts. This 
is equivalent to the demiCrrer (q.v.) of the Eng- 
lish and American criminal law. If the objec- 
tion is sustained, the prosecution for the tjime 
fails, and the prisoner is sent back to jail to 
await another indictment, unless the prosecutor 
chooses to abandon the case against him alto- 
gether. See Dibtt; Indiotmeitt; Vkbdiot. 

CALLIETTS (Gk. KaWiPos, KalUnos), A 
Greek poet, born at Ephesus, an elder contem- 
orary of Archilochus, who flourished in the first 
alf of the seventh century b.c. He first gave 
Greek elegy a political turn* The remains of 
his verse urge his fellow citizens to resist the 
attacks of Cimmerians, who had invaded 
Ionia from the north, and to fight bravely in the 
struggle with Magnesia (q.v.), a neighboring 
city of Caria. Consult fiergk, Poetes Lyrioi 
Grceoi, vol. ii (Leipzig, 1878), and Wright, A 
Short Eistory of Greek Literature (New York, 
1907). 

CALLIOPE, kai-ll'd-p5 (Gk. Kalli- 

opc, tlic lovely-voiced, the sweet-voiced). One 
of the Muses. When special functions were 
assigned to individual Muses, Calliope presided 
over poetry, especially epic poetry. In the later 
art she is represented with tablets or a roll. In 
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some mytliogi-apbers Calliope is the mother of 
Orpheus or of Linus. 

CALLIOPE A humming bird 

{Stellula calliope) of the United States west of 
the Rocky Mountains. The male is metallic 
green above and whitish below, with reddish 
flanks, and the short tail dusky; his gorget is 
white, the feathers tipped with metallic purplish. 
It is numerous and makes its nest upon pine 
branches near cones, which it is made to re- 
semble. For many interesting facts and pictures 
illustrative of this bird and its nidification, con- 
sult Ridgway, The Eumming'birda (Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, 1892), and Dawson, 
Birds of 'Washington (Seattle, 1909). See Plate 
of Humming Birds. 

CALLIP'PTTS, or CALIP^TITS, of Cyzicus 
(Gk. KdXXiTTTTos, Kallippos). An astronomer of 
the fourth century b.c. He discovered the error 
in the Metonic Cycle (q.v.) of 19 years, and sub- 
stituted a cycle of 76 years, which he supposed 
to equal 940 lunar months and 27,759 days. 

CAL'LIPY'GTTS VE^US. A famous statue 
in the National Museum in Naples, once regarded 
as that of Venus, and called Callipygus (cf. Gk. 
/cdXXos, beauty, wvyff, rump), from the part of 
her body at which she is gazing. It was found 
in the imperial palaces at Rome, and is said 
to be the portrait of a hetsera. See 

OALLIRBHOE, kaMir'r6-e (Gk. 
Kallirrhoe). 1. A fountain in the bed of the 
Ilissus, near Athens. In early times the name 
seems to have been given also to a fountain near 
the market place, west of the Acropolis, where 
the tyrant Pisistratus erected his Enneacrounos, 
or fountain with nine streams. (See Athens.) 
From the fountain in the Ilissus was broug?i1i 
the water fbr the martiage bath. 2. The town 
of Edessa (q.v.) also was called OallirrhoS. 3. 
The wife of Alcmaeon, who, yielding to her im- 
portunities, obtained from Phegeus the necklace 
of Harmonia and lost his life in the enterprise. 
See Alom^on. 

CALTiISTETA. See Greek Festivals. 

CALLIS'THENES (Gk. KaXXw^^j^s, Kallia- 
thenes) (c.360-328 b.o.). A Greek historian, 
born at Olynthus. He was a relative of Aris- 
totle, by whom he was educated, in company with 
Alexander the Great. He lived chiefly at Athens 
and devoted himself to the study of history. 
Having accompanied Alexander to the East, he 
incurred the latter’s displeasure, especially by 
opposing the worship of Alexander as a god (see 
Apotheosis), and was put to death (328 b.o.) 
on a charge of treason. Callisthenes wrote 
several historical works, only fragments of which 
have come down to us. The extant work on 
Alexander once ascribed to him is a composition 
of a much later date (third century a.d.) ; its 
author is now referred to as the pseudo-Callis- 
thenes. Of the latter’s work there are four 
Greek versions belonging to the Middle Ages 
(consult Krumbacher, Geschiohte der hyzcmtin- 
isohen Litteratur, pp. 848-852, Munich, 1897 ) ; • 
also Syrian, Armenian, and Slavonic versions. 
Translations into Latin were made in the fourth 
and the tenth centuries. Consult Christ-Schmid, 
GescMchte der griechischen Liiteratur, vol. ii 
(5th ed., Munich, 1911). 

OALLIS^O (Gk. KoXXwrrcS, KalUstS). An 
Arcadian maiden, attendant upon Artemis, whose 
story was told with many variations by the 
Gre^ poets. Zeus won her love, but Artemis, 
discovering her condition while she was bathing. 


either transformed her into a bear or shot her. 
Her unborn child. Areas, was saved by Hermes, 
at the command of Zeus, and became the an- 
cestor of the Arcadians. (See Aecadia.) The 
Alexandrian poet Callimachus seems to have 
been the first to tell how Zeus placed Callisto 
among the stars as the constellation of the Bear. 
Callisto was originally, it is believed, a name 
under which Artemis herself was worshiped. 

CALLIS'TBATUS (Gk. KaWlffrparos, Kah 
listratos). A famous Athenian orator, bom at 
Aphidnse. When Athens, in 377 B.c., undertook 
to form a new Athenian League, he played an 
active part in the movement. In 371 B.c. he 
accompanied the Athenian envoys to Sparta, 
where he urged the cause of peace. In 362 or 
361 B.C. he was condemned to deaths probably 
chiefly in consequence of disasters which had be- 
fallen the Athenians at Oropus; this city the 
Thebans, on the advice of Callistratus, had been 
allowed to occupy temporarily, but they refused 
to surrender it. He went into exile at Methone, 
on the Thermaic Gulf, but later returned to 
Athens and was put to death, 355 B.c. Callis- 
tratus was the most famous orator of his time, 
and his defense of the part he had played in the 
Oropus matter is said to have produced a pro- 
found impression on Demosthenes, who, as a 
boy, was present at its delivery, and to have 
led him to study oratory. 

GALL OF THE HOUSE. In Great Britain 
a parliamentary proceeding pursued as late as 
1838, for the purpose of insuring a full attend- 
ance of either House on occasions of extraor- 
dinary importance. It was the custom to give 
notice in advance that such a call would be 
made, and on the appointed day all members, 
under pain of incurring the displeasure of the 
House, were expected to answer to their names 
SB the roll was read off by counties and bor- 
oughs. In the United States a call of the House 
is moved by the opponent of a measure which is 
about to be passe!^ for the purpose of showing 
that a quorum is not present. 

CALLOSaTIBS. See Corn. 

CALLOT, kh'iy, Jacques (1592-1636). A 
French etcher and draughtsman. He was bom 
in Nancy, the son of the king-at-arme to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and was educated for the 
Church. His predilection for art was such that 
as a boy he twice ran away to Italy, After 
studying with local masters, he was in 1606 
allowed to go to Rome, where he worked with 
Tempesta and Thomassin of Troyes. He after- 
ward studied with Parigi at Florence, and was 
for years in the service of the court of Tus- 
cany. Returning to Nancy, he attained great 
celebrity at the ducal court, and was invited 
by the Infanta Isabella to Brussels to com- 
memorate the surrender of Breda. In 1629 he 
was summoned by Louis XIH to etch the 
siege of Rochelle ; but his patriotism would not 
permit him to depict in like manner the siege 
of Nancy, when it was captured by Louis XIII. 
The war scenes enacted in France at this time 
were also portrayed by him with ^eat vigor 
and freshness, in a series of etchings called 
“Misfires et malheurs de la guerre.” His repu- 
tation, however, rests on his genre subjects, 
generally small in size, which he treated with 
great originality, life, and humor. In his larger 
prints the figures are wooden and academic 
in character. His imagination was inexhausti- 
ble, his drawing spirited and sure. He was 
the first to raise etching to the rank of an in- 
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dependent art, and the first important creative 
genius to devote himself entirely^ to graphic 
art. The paintings attributed to him are spur- 
ious, and many of his supposed prints are 
really by his pupils and imitators; but he 
etched about 1450 plates, among the most cele- 
brated of which are the “Pont-Neuf,"' the so- 
called ‘"Madonna of the Impruneta,” a fine ex- 
ample of his method of treating great crowds of 
people and the two series entitled “CapriecP' 
and “Le Gueux.” Consult M^aume, Eecherches 
sur la vie et les ouvrages de J. Callot (Paris, 
1860), and J. -H. Green, A Catalogue and De- 
aoription of the Works of the Celebrated J* 
Callot (London, 1804). 

CALL TO THE TJN'OOHVEB.T^ED, The. 

See Baxter, Pichabd. 

CALLXT^A. See Heath. 

CALOitrS (Lat. callum, callus, hardened skin, 
hard flesh). The substance that forms between 
the ends of. broken bones during the process of 
repair, to hold the fragments together. It con- 
sists of new or embryonic tissue, and a large 
part of it is absorbed after union is complete. 
When the ends of the broken bones are closely 
approximated, there is only a small bridge of 
callus formed between them. When the ends 
of the broken bones move very freely upon one 
another and separate widely, a large ^ cuff or 
flange of callus forms, encircling and immobil- 
izing them as a splint would: Such an en- 
sheathing mass of callus is sometimes known 
as a temporary or provisional oallus, to distin- 
guish it from that portion which lies directly 
between the apposed fragments of bone and 
which in time becomes replaced by true bony 
tissue. When the amount of callus thr.own out 
is excessive, permanent injury may result to ad- 
jacent structures if subsequent absorption is 
only partial. Nerves and tendons may be in- 
cluded in the callus, or a joint may be invaded 
and rendered useless. Surgical operation is 
sometimes necessary to remove this excess of 
callus and restore the parts to their normal 
condition. See Anatomy of Plants. 

CALLUS, IN PixANTS. When a plant' is 
wounded, the exposed living cells are called 
into active division again, and the resulting 
tissue covering the wound is called the callus. 
One of the most prominent elements of callus 
is cork, and the cork which originates in the 
callus is known as wound cork. 

CALlMCAEr, WiXLiAM Thomas (1871- ), 

A British zoSlogist, born at Dundee, Scotland. 
Ho was educated at University College, Dundee 
(affiliated with St. Andrews), where he became 
assistant lecturer and demonstrator in zodlogy 
in 1896. In 1904 he was appointed assistaht 
in the zodlogical department of the British 
Museum, and in 1906-08 he was examiner in 
zoology at the University of St. Andrews. His 
publications include; The.Oumaoea of th^ So- 
%oga DoopedAtion (1906); ""Crustacea” in the 
Treatise on Zoblogy, ed. by Sir Kay Lankester 
(1909); The Life of Oruatacea (1911). 

CAL 3 MAB, kftPmilr. See Kalmar. 

CALiffET, k&l'miL', Augustin (1672-1767). 
A Prench Benedictine, and exegetical and histor- 
ical writer. He was born at Mesnil-la-Horgne, 
near Oommercy> Feb. 26, 1672, and in 1689 
entered the Order jOf Benedictines. In 1698 he 
was appointed teacher of philosophy and theology 
in the abbey Moyen-Moutier; in 1704, sub- 
prior of a convent of learned monks at MUnster, 
in Alsace; and in 1706 he went to Paris, to 


superintend the publication of his Commentary 
on the Bible, He was afterward appointed prior 
at Lay (1715), abbot of St. Leopold in Nancy 
(1718), abbot of Senones in Lorraine (1728), 
and died in Paris, Oct. 26, 1767. His exegetical 
writings have been commended and studied with 
advantage by both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. The Commentary on the Bible 
(23 vols., Paris, 1707-16), though marred by the 
author's deficient knowledge of the Oriental 
languages, and by frequent neglect of real diffi- 
culties, contains valuable researches in biblical 
antiquities, and is valuable for a close adherence 
to the literal meaning of Scripture, rather than 
the pursuit of allegorical interpretations. Cal- 
met's Historical and Critical Dictionary of the 
Bible (4 vols., Paris, 1722-28) was translated 
into English, German, and other languages, and 
has passed through many editions. His other 
works — a, History of the Bible, and of the Jews 
(1718), and a Universal History^ (1735-71) — 
are mere compilations; but his History of Lor- 
raine (4 vols., Nancy, 1728; 2d ed., 6 vols., 
1745-47) is founded on original researches. For 
his life, consult: Fang6 (Senones, 1762) ; A. 
Digot (Nancy, 1861) ; and on his correspondence, 
P. E. Guillaume (Nancy, 1875). 

CALMETTE, Gaston ( 1868-1914) . A French 
journalist, born at Montpellier, France, and edu- 
cated at the lyc4es of Brest, Bordeaux, Clermont- 
Ferrand, and MS^con. He early became connected 
with the Figaro, was secretary of the editorial 
board from 1894 to 1903, and from then until his 
death was editor in chief. He was made a chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor and was decorated 
by the Spanish government with the grand, cross 
of the Order of Charles III. His collection of 
First Empire engravings and caricatures was 
considered notable. An aggressive and fearless 
writer, never hesitating to employ scandal to 
help gain his end, Calmette incurred the bitter 
enmity of many public men. Early in 1914 be 
began a sensational attack upon Joseph Caillaiux, 
Minister of Finance and a former Premier^ (see 
Caillaux; France, History). This campai^, 
and especially the threat to publish letters writ- 
ten by Caillaux to Mme. Caillaux when she was 
the wife of another man, resulted in the murder 
of Calmette by Mme. Caillaux on March 16, 1914. 
She testified that she had feared her husband 
would himself kill the editor. 

CALM LATaTHDES. The portion of the 
ocean which lies between the northern and 
southern trades, and where calms of long dura- 
tion are likely to prevail. They vary with the 
season of the year and the consequent shifting 
of the trade-wind belts. The term is also 
applied to the region along the polar edge of the 
trade-wind belts, which is called the Horse 
Latitudes. See Doldrums. 

CALMOET, kal'mdN', Marc Antoinjs (1815- 
90 ) . A French statesman. He studied law, and 
held office from 1836 until the Empire, when he 
refused the oath. In 1871 he became Under- 
secretary of State in the Department of tho 
Interior, and in December, 187z, prefect of the 
l^partmcnt of the Seine. In 1873 he was 
elected to the National Assembly and became 
leader of the Left Centre; and in 1875 was chosen 
life Senator. His works on finance include the 
following: Les impdts avant l*t89 (1865); 

WilUam Pitt (1866) ; Histoire parlementaire des 
finances de la Restatiration (1868-70); Etude 
des finances de VAngleterre depuia la riforme de 
Robert Peel, juaqu^en 1869 (1870), and Histoire 
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parlementaire des finances de la monarohie de 
Juillet (4 vols., 1899), He edited Thiers's 
Discours parlementaires (15 vols., Paris, 1879- 
83). 

CAL'CCHOR-^TTS {Ka\6s, halos, beautiful + 
X^P'Tos, chortos, grass). A genus of liliaceous 
plants^ nearly related to the tulips. The species, 
of which there are 30 or more, are natives of 
western North America, from Colorado and Mon- 
tana to British Columbia and CaHfomia and 
southward, where they are variously known as 
Mariposa lily, star tulip, globe tulip, and butter- 
fly tulip. Ilie plants have bulblike corms from 
which arise the more or less leafy, branched 
stems, bearing showy flowers of white, red, yel- 
low, and lilac, often darker toward the centre, 
forming a distinct eye. The three outer parts 
of the perianth are small and sepal-like, while 
the inner three are larger, showy, and covered 
towards their bases with hairs. 

Many of the species are in cultivation. Calo~ 
chortus veuustus, the butterfly tulip (for illus- 
tration, see Plate of Califobnia Flora), is one 
of the handsomest and most variable species. 
Caloohortus nuttallii, the sego lily, is a beautiful 
desert species, the corms of which were formerly 
considered a delicacy by the Indians. 

CALOMARDE, ka'ld-mar'da, Francisco Ta- 
UEO (1776-1842). A Spanish statesman. He 
was born at Villel, in Aragon, studied in Sara- 
gossa, and became an advocate. During the 
wars of Napoleon he remained loyal to the 
national cause, and after the expulsion of the 
French and the return of Ferdinand VII in 1814, 
Calomarde was among the first to hurry to Ara- 
gon and do homage to him as absolute monarch. 
As a reward of his obsequipus celerity he ob- 
tained a post in the Secretariat of the Council 
for the Indies, and in 1815, when the Council 
for the Indies was abolished, he was transferred 
tp a similar post in the Ministry of Justice. In 
the same year, upon the foundation of the 
American Order of Isabella the Catholic, he was 
made perpetual secretary thereof. This post he 
held through all his varying fortunes. Shortly 
thereafter he fell into di^avor and was confined 
in Pamplona as a suspect. On the restoration 
of . the constitution in 1820 he xinsuccessfully 
courted the favor of the Liberals; but when the 
French army in 1823 restored the authority of 
Ferdinand "^I Calomarde was appointed secre- 
tary of the cdmara del real patronato, one of the 
most influential offices in the kingdom. Not 
long after, the King made him Minister of Jus- 
tice. While he held this office he showed himself 
an uncompromising enemy of free thought and 
progress, and a friend of the old ecclesiastical 
supremacy,, being the a^^hnowjedged leader of 
the Ultraroyal party. He secured the punish- 
inent of the Constitutionalists. He supported 
•^he, Portuguese usurper Miguel 4igainst the Queen 
of Portugal and was rewarded with the title of 
Marqu6s de Almeida. He was decorated by 
Ferdinand VII with the Order of Charles III, 
and founded on Ferdinand’s behalf the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Charles IV, whereby women were 
admitted to the succession. On the birth of 
Isabella II he was decorated with the Order of 
the Golden Fleece, and the King of Naples made 
him Duke of Santa Isabel. He also secretly 
favored the party of Don Carlos, but by treat- 
ing any unseasonable outbreak with great cruelty 
he preserved himself from the suspicion of being 
implicated in Carlist schemes. In 1832, when 
Ferdinand was supposed to be on his deathbed. 


he was prevailed on by Calomarde to reintroduce 
the Salic law, by which the Infanta Isabella was 
excluded from the throne, and Don Carlos, the 
favorite of the Absolutists, was appointed suc- 
cessor. The unexpected recovery of the King 
frustrated Calomarde’s schemes, and he fled in 
disgrace to France. The 10 years of his ministry 
were known as the Ominous Decade of Calo- 
marde. During the first Carlist war he returned 
to Tolosa, Spain, and offered his services to Don 
Carlos; but seeing that he was despised by 
Carlists and Liberals alike, he returned to Tou- 
louse, where he died. Consult Cfirdenas, Vida 
de Calomarde, which appeared as vol. iv of the 
Qaleria de Bspanoles oilebres contempordneos, 9 
vols., by Pastor Diaz and F, de Cardenas. 
(Madrid, 1841-49). 

CAI/OMEL (Gk. Ka\6s, halos, beautiful + 
fiikas, melas, black; so called because white, 
though prepared from a black substance). One 
of the compounds of mercury and chlorine, 
known also as the subchloride or mild chloride 
of mercury, with the symbol HgaClj. It is a 
heavy, white, tasteless, and odorless powder, 
insoluble in water, ether, or alcohol. It is used 
in medicine' as a cholagogue cathartic. It stimu- 
lates the flow of bile. It acts principally upon 
the upper portion of the intestine and is there- 
fore more effective when followed by a saline 
purge. It is a valuable adjunct to quinine in 
malarial fever. Calomel is an antiseptic and is 
dusted on foul wounds or ulcers, to stimulate and 
purify them. In the eye it promotes the ab- 
sorption of comeal opacities. (Ilalomel dissolved 
in lime water (‘Tblack wash”) is a valuable 
lotion in syphilitic sores. The medicinal dose 
of calomel is from one-half a grain to 10 grains. 
Excessive doses, or the retention in the system 
of one large dose;, cause swelling of the tongue 
and gums, and salivation. See Merctot. 

k&Tfiu'^, Obables Alexandre de 
( 1734-1802 ) . French Minister of Finance under 
Louis XVIi He was bom Jan. 20, 1734, in 
Douai. As Advocate General, Procurator General, 
and Intendani^ he had displayed many brilliant 
but unsubstantial qualities, when, in 1783, at the 
instance of his patrtm, Comte d’ Artois, aiid of 
Yergennes, he was summoned by the King to 
become Chmptroller-General of the Finances. 
The treasury then was in hopeless disorder, and 
the whole financial system cff the kingdom was 
inadequate to meet the demands of the extrava- 
gant court and administratiouw Calonne’s policy 
was, by extravagant display, to restore confidence 
and secure new loans. So for about three years 
the court reveled with the fuU approval of the 
Minister of Finance. But Ga],onne soon found 
that public credit requires some more sub- 
stantial foundation than mere display. Both 
credit and taxation had reached their absolute 
limits. A crisis had arrived, with which neither 
Minister ijior King could deal. An Assembly of 
Notables was therefore called and Calonne 
opened its session in February; 1787. He laid 
before them the enormous deficit in the treasury 
and proposed, as . a, mean^ uf meeting it, that 
all land in France,’, that of nobles and clergy 
included, should be taxed. This was a blow at 
the incomes of the very men to whom he was 
proposing it, so it failed of support. Galoune’s 
accounts were examined, and to the great joy of 
all France he was removed. He 6ft France, 
settled in England, and married a wealthy Eng- 
lish widow. During the Revolution he sup- 
ported .the 4migr4 party. Not until 1802 was he 
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allowed by Napoleon to return to France- He 
died in Paris about a month after his return. 
Consult the authorities referred to under Fbance 
for this period; also Susane, La tactique 
financiere de Galoune, with bibliography (Paris, 
1902). 

CAL'OPHYI/LTTM (Neo-Lat., from Gk. koXSs, 
haloSi beautiful + phyllon, leaf).^ A 

genus of trees of the family Guttiferse, natives 
of warm climates. Some of the species yield 
valuable timber, as the piney tree ( Oalophyllum 
mgustifolium) > which grows at Penang and in 
the islands to the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, 
attaining large proportions in ravines and nar- 
row, moist valleys, and furnishes the beautiful 
straight spars called “Poon.’' The resinous 
products of some species are valuable, and among 
them are some of the substances known by the 
name of Tacamahaca. Oalophyllum inopJiyllum 
is a very large and beautiful umbrageous tree, 
often planted for its shade and the fragrance of 
its flowers, which are white and in loose axillary 
racemes. It is one of the most valuable timber 
trees of the South Sea Islands. The timber re- 
sembles mahogany, being of equally close tex- 
ture, although of lighter color, and vbry durable. 
The leaves are oblong and obtuse; the fruit is a 
globose drupe or stone fruit, about the size of 
a walnut, and a fixed oil is expressed from its 
kernel, which is used for lamps, etc. In the 
Hawaiian Islands this oil is extensively applied 
to bruises and in rheumatism. A similar oil is 
expressed from the seed of Galophyllum ocdaha, 
a native of Ceylon, which also has white sweet- 
scented flowers, and whose timber is used for 
various purposes, particularly for staves, cask- 
headings, and housebuilding. Considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the species pro- 
ducing the Tacamahaca resin and the Poon spars. 
The more recent authors state that Galophyllum 
calaha yields the true Tacamahaca and CalophyU 
lum imphyllum a resin quite similar. Doubtless 
several species furnish the Poon spars. There 
are a number of other species, some of which 
yield heavy, durable timber that is valuable for 
engineering purposes. 

CALORIC (Fr- oalorique, fxom Lat. oalor, 
heat) . An early term for heat, when it was con- 
sidered an invisible, imponderable fluid. See 
H^at. 

CALORIC BN'GINE. A trade or commer- 
cial name given by John Ericsson (q-v.) to a 
form of hot-air engine. See Hot-Aib Engine. 

CAL'ORIE. See Fuel. 

CAL'ORIM'ETBY (from Lat. oalor ^ heat + 
Gk. (lirpovj metronf measure). The science of the 
moasuroment of quantities of energy, when mani- 
fested by heat effects. By the name^ “heat 
effects” is meant the changes produced in ma- 
terial bodies when they are exposed to what is 
called a “source of heaV e.g., a flame or the 
rays of the sun. Among these changes which 
may take place are expansion, fusion, evapora- 
tion, alteration in electrical and magnetic prop- 
erties, etc. It is now believed that these 
changes are occasioned by increase in the energy 
of the smallest portions of the bodies. When a 
body is “heated” or “warmed,” we mean that its 
minute parts gain energy; and opposite changes, 
e.g., freezing, condensation, cooling, take 
place when these parts lose energy. It is the 
province of calorimetry to measure these amounts 
of energy gained or lost. 

The erg (see Mechanical Units) is the unit 
of energy and work, and therefore all quantities 


of energy should be measured in terms of it ; but 
it rarely happens that heat effects are due 
directly to mechanical work except in case of 
friction. Consequently the erg is not a con- 
venient unit. Heat effects and the energy re- 
quired to produce them are almost invariably 
compared witb one definite heat effect, viz., 
rise in temperature of water; and the practical 
unit employed for measuring thermal energy 
may be defined as the quantity of energy re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one gram of 
water from 16® to 16® C. on the tliermometric 
scale of the constant-pressure hydrogen ’ther- 
mometer. (Other definitions of a practical xmit 
have been proposed, e.g., by the substitution of 
20“ to 21® in place of 16® to 16® C.; or the one- 
hundredth portion of the quantity of energy re- 
quired to raise the temperature of one gram^ of 
water from the freezing point to the boiling 
point under normal pressure.) This practical 
unit is called the calorie, and its value is very 
nearly 4.187 joules, or 4.187 X 10^ ergs. See 
Heat. 

‘ By the “specific heat” of a substance at a given 
temperature and under definite conditions is 
meant the number of calories required to raise 
the temperature of one gram of the substance 
one degree by the hydrogen scale (see Ther- 
mometer), at that temperature and under those 
conditions. In general, however, we make use 
of the average specific heat, i.e., the number 
of calories required to raise ’the temperature of 
one gram through t degrees, divided by t. By 
the “latent heat” of a substance for a definite 
change of state (e.g., fusion, evaporation, sub- 
limation, dissociation ) , under definite conditions, 
is meant the number of calories required to 
produce the particular change of state in one 
gram of the substance under the specified con- 
ditions. Thus we speak of the “specific heat 
of air at constant pressure,” or the “latent heat 
of evaporation of water at normal atniospheric 
pressure.” Calorimetry is, then, chiefly, the 
science of measuring specific and latent heats. 

There are two general methods for the meas- 
urement of specific heats, which may be regarded 
as satisfactory — ^the method of mixtures and the 
use of an ice or a steam calorimeter. In the 
method of mixtures a known quantity of the 
substance at a known temperature is mixed with 
a known quantity of some liquid at a different 
known temperature and the temperature of the 
mixture is observed. The sp<'cific Imat of the 
liquid for the given range of temperature being 
known, and allowance being made for losses by 
radiation and conduction, and for the calories 
spent in changing tlie temperature of the vessel 
containing the liquid, the specific heat of the 
substance may be at once deduced. The most 
improved form of apparatus for use in this 
method is that of Prof. F. A. Waterman, a full 
description of which is given in tlm Physical 
Review, vol. iv, p. 161 (18D6). 

In the ice calorimeter, the substance whose 
specific heat is desired is introduced into an 
apparatus which allows the heat energy with- 
drawn from the body to be spent entirely in 
melting ice. The change in temperature of the 
substance and the quantity of ice melted may 
he observed; and thus, assuming that the latent 
heat of ice is known, the specific heat of the 
substance may bo calculated. This method is 
due to Black; and the most improved apparatus 
is that designed by the late Professor Bunsen of 
Heidelberg. The most accurate method of using 
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the "Bunsen calorimeter” is that of Dr. 
Dieterici, of Hanover. (Consult Wiedematin^s 
Annalen der Physih und der <77iemie,voL xxxvii, 
p. 494, 1889.) Fairly satisfactory descriptions 
are ^ven in almost all general textbooks on 
physics. In the "steam calorimeter” the sub- 
stance whose specific heat is desired is sus- 
pended on one pan of a chemical balance, which 
IS inclosed in a box connected with a steam 
boiler; if the steam is suddenly admitted, some 
of it will continue to condense on the pan and 
the substance until their temperature is raised 
to that of the steam. The quantity of steam 
thus condensed may be weighed by placing 
weights in the other pan of the balance, and, 
if the latent heat of condensation of steam is 
known, the specific heat may easily be calculated. 
This method is due to Professor Joly, of Dublin, 
and a full description of the latest improvements 
may be found in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London (1894). In all 
these methods it should be noted that what is 
measured is the average specific heat of the 
substance over a given range of temperature. 
For other methods of measurement of specific 
heat, reference may be made to the larger 
treatises on physics. 

To measure the latent heat of fusion two 
methods have been used successfully: one is an 
obvious application* of the method of mixtures ; 
the other is to secure the fusion by means of the 
heating action of an electric current, whose 
intensity and electromotive force may be meas- 
ured, thus giving the quantity of energy con- 
sumed in producing the fusion. 

To measure the latent heat of evaporation, two 
similar methods have been used, and a third also. 
If the vapor is conducted through a long spiral 
tube surrounded by water, the vapor will con- 
dense, the temperature of the water will be 
raised, and thus we have simply the method of 
mixtures. Or a liquid may be made to evaporate 
by means' of a reduced pressure, and the conse- 
quent fall of temperature may be balanced' by 
the heating action of a known electric current. 
Again, if a liquid inclosed in a Bunsen calorim- 
eter is caused to evaporate, the surrounding 
water will be frozen — ^just the reverse of the 
general use of the apparatus — ^and the quantity 
frozen may be measured. For full description 
of these various methods for measuring latent 
heats of all kinds, reference should be made to 
general treatises on heat. Preston's Theory of 
Beat (London, 1894) is perhaps the best book 
of reference. 

Another class of calorimeters is designed to 
enable the observer to ascertain the number of 
calories furnished when certain fuels, such Us 
coals, oils, etc., are allowed to bum under definite 
conditions. In these the coal is placed in a 
hollow steel cylinder which can be tightly closed, 
oxygen is admitted under high pressure, and 
combustion is started by means of an electric 
Ourfent through a fuse wire. The cylinder is 
kept immersed in water, the rise of temperature 
of which is observed, and the energy generated 
thus measured. Calorimeters constructed on a 
large scale are used to measure the amount of 
heat given off by an animal or human being, the 
amount of food and air supplied to the subject 
of the test being recorded. Prof. W. 0. Atwater, 
of Wesleyan University, carried on a number 
of experiments with - such an instrument and 
ascertained the fuel value of various foods. 
His results are to be found in a series of bulle- 


tins issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Subsequent work in this field has 
been conducted with considerable success by the 
Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington at Boston, Mass., under the 
direction of Dr. Benedict, where with improved 
apparatus and equipment much progress has 
been made. For an illustration of the Mahler 
calorimeter, see Fuel. 

CALOTTISTES, ka'16'tdst' (Fr, Calottiste, 
from calotte, dimin. of OF. cale, cap ) . A society 
of wits and satirists in the time of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV, known as the R4giment de la 
Calotte- They were headed by two officers in 
the King's bodyguard, named Torsac and Ay- 
mond. Their amusement consisted in sending to 
any public character who had exposed himself to 
ridicule a "patent” authorizing him to wear the 
calotte as a covering for the weak part of his 
head. The armorial bearings of the Regiment de 
la Calotte consisted of various symbols of folly, 
with the mottoes G^est regner que de savoir rire, 
and Favet MomiLs, Luna Infiuit. When Torsac, 
its first "generalissimo,” died, the society, which 
occupied a position of satirical hostility to the 
French Academy, drew up a burlesque funeral 
oration, manufactured out of the pompously 
eulogistic phrases which the academicians were 
in the habit of using. As the society became 
more audacious and did not spare even royalty 
itself, it was dissolved by the Minister, Fleury, 
The Mimoi/res pour servir d Vhistoire de la 
Calotte (Basel, 1725) is an amusing little book. 
During the Bourbon Restoration the title Rigime 
de la Calotte was applied to the priestly ad- 
ministration of affairs. Consult Journal his- 
torique et anecdotique du rhgne de Louis XV de 
Vavocat Earlier (ed. 1857). 

CAL^OTYPE (Gk. jcaX6s, Jealosy beautiful -f- 
TiJiros, typos, impression). A name applied to 
one of the earliest processes for producing photo- 
graphic prints as well as to the prints them- 
selves. The process was invented by William 
Henry Fox Talbot (q.v.) in 1840. It consists of 
'the following operations. A sheet of good plain 
paper, with a smooth surface and a close 
and even texture, is washed by means of a 
soft brush with a solution of 100 grains of 
crystallized silver nitrate in 6 ounces of dis- 
tilled water. The paper is allowed to dry in 
a dark room and is then dipped into a solu- 
tion of potassium iodide made by dissolving 
500 grains of that salt in a pint of water. 
After a few minutes it is removed and then 
dipped into water and dried. This "iodized 
paper” is exceedingly sensitive to light, and may 
be kept for some time if it is carefully protected 
from sunlight. When required for use, a sheet 
of it is washed in a mixture which Mr. Talbot 
called ^llonitrate of silver. The mixture is 
obtained by adding a saturated solution of gallic 
acid to an equal volume of a solution of 100 
grains of crystallized silver nitrate in 2 ounces 
of distilled water, to which one-sixth of its vol- 
ume of strong acetic acid had been added* Aft4r 
the iodized paper has been washed over with this 
solution it is dipped into water and ih6n 
cautiously dried with blotting paper. An ex- 
posure of less than a second in diffused daylight 
is sufficient to obtain an impression. In order 
to develop the impression the paper is again 
washed with gallo-nitrate of silver and filed 
near a fire, the exposed portions becoming brown, 
while the covered portions retain their original 
color. The picture is then fixed by consecutively 



Tur^. ftTiing ' it in clean water, drying, washing in a 
solution of potassium bromide (100 grains in 8 
ounces of water), washing in water to remove 
any surplus iodide solution, and finally drying. 
The calotype process has been superseded by 
other processes and is at present hardly ever 
used. See Photography. 

CALO'VIXJS (Kalah), Abraham (1612-86). 
A German Lutheran theologian, born in Mohrun- 
gen, East Prussia. He became rector of the 
gymnasium in Danzig (1643) and professor of 
theology in Wittenberg (1650). He was a 
strong polemical writer against Homanists, 
Socinians, and Calvinists, and in particular 
Georg Calixtus (q.v.). His chief works were 
Systema Locorum Theologicorum (12vola., 1665- 
77) and BiUia Illustrata (4 vols.), defending 
the orthodox views of inspiration against 
Grotius. 

CALPE, kal'p^. See Hercxjles, Pillars of. 

CALPEE, or KALPI, kaPp^. A city in the 
Jalaun district of the United Provinces, British 
India, on the right bank of the Jumna, in lat. 
26® 7' N. and long. 79® 48' E. (Map; India, C 
3). Pop., 1901, 10,139; 19fl, 10,568. It is an 
entrepot for the rice, cotton, and grain of the 
neighboring district, and has manufactures of 
cotton, paper, and sugar. After a long period of 
decay, it is beginning to revive. It is 51 miles 
southwest of Cawnpore and is closely linked with 
it in the history of the great mutiny of 1857-58. 

CALPTTR'NTA. See Calpurnius. 

CALPURHIA GEHS. See Calpubhuts. 

CALPITR'NItrS. The Oalpurnia gens was, 
by its own account, one of the oldest plebeian 
clans in Rome; but it does not figure in history 
till the time of the First Punic War. The 
family names, in the time of the Republic, were 
Bestia, Bibulus, Flamma, and Piso. — ^Marcus 
Galpubnihs Bibulus is known as the hostile 
and incapable colleague of Caesar (59 B.c.) in 
the consulate (consult Suetonius,^ Julius, 20). 
He was put up by the aristocratic party, who 
spent vast sums to carry the election. He finally 
joined the Pompeian party, had command of the 
fleet intended to prevent Caesar’s passage to 
Greece, and died 48 B.a., before the battle of 
Dyrrhachium. Amonff the Roman women of this 
family, two are celebrated — Calpubnia, the 
daughter of Lucius Calpurnius Piso (consul 68 
B.O.), and the last wife of Caesar (from 59 B.c.), 
who seems, from the scanty notices of her we 
possess, to have been a quiet domestic woman, 
full of love and solicitude for her great husband, 
whom she survived; and Calpubnia, the daugh- 
ter of L. Calpurnius Bestia, wife of P. Antistius, 
who killed herself when her husband was mur- 
dered by ord er of the younger Marius, 82 B.c. 

dALPXIR.EXCrS, Titus, surnamed Siculus. 
4 little-known pastoral poet of the reign of 
Nero (54-68 A.D.). He was the author of seven 
eclogues in close imitation of Vergil, not with- 
oui. poetical feeling, but exaggerated and artifi- 
ciali Thes^ have been edited by Schenkl (Leip- 
zig, / 1886) and Keene (London, 1887), and 
translated by Scott (London, 1890). (Consult 
Butler, Post Augustan Poetry^ pp, 160-169 (Ox- 
ford, 1909 ) . 

CALTAGERpMf^I, kia'U-j4-r5'n& (from Ax. 
Katat-(iLUQiroMt fortress of Girche, a Saracen 
general, who captured the place in the eighth 
century). A city in the Province of Catania, 
Sicily, 67 miles southwest of Catania (Map: 
Italy, J 10). It ia situated on two steep hills, 
2000 feet above sea level, and is considered the 


best-built city in Sicily. The streets are wide 
and well paved, and a stone stairway, dating 
from 1506, ascends from the large market place 
to the castle. The manufacture of terra-cotta 
figures, particularly of Sicilians and Calabrians 
in national costumes, is the chief indust^. 
Mosaics and vases, disclosed by excavating, point 
to an ancient town of unknown origin. Pop., 
(commune), 1881, 32,000; 1901, 44,879; 1910, 
43,169. 

CALTANISSETTA, kma-nS-set'U (Ar. Kal- 
at-al-Nisa, fortress of Nisa; Nisa was a Sieanian 
town). An episcopal city in central Sicily, 
capital of the Province of Caltanissetta, situ- 
ated on a hill 1930 feet above sea level, near the 
Salso, about 80 miles west of Catania, and 
southeast of Palermo (Map: Italy, J 10). The 
town has a castle, a cathedral with paintings of 
the later Sicilian school, public gardens, a semi- 
nary and a gymnasium, a school of technology 
and a school of mines, and a theatre. Two miles 
to the east is a beautiful Norman monastery 
erected in 1153 by Roger II, and 2 miles farther 
is a mud volcano resembling the Maccaluba 
(q.v., under Aragona), and an oil well. Galta- 
niasetta is the centre of the sulphur industry of 
Sicily. Pop., 1881 (commune), 30,000; 1901, 
43,300; 1910, 40,927. 

CAIi'THA. See Marsh Mabigold. 

CALTON (kftl'ton) BCELL. An elevation in 
the northeastern part of Edinburgh, overlooking 
the Forth. Three monuments surmount it — one 
in memory of Dugald Stewart, another in mem- 
ory of Nelson, and a third in celebration of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

CALXTWBA, or COLOM'BA (Neo-Lat., prob- 
ably from Mozambique Kaluml; according to 
some, the name is derived from Colombo, in 
Ceylon). The root of JateorrTiis^d palmata, a 
herbaceous plant of the natural order Menisper- 
macese, a native of eastern Africa and culti- 
vated in some East Indian islands. The flowers 
have 12 sepals and petals, similar in appearance, 
and disposed in four rows. The male and fe- 
male flowers are on separate plants. The leaves 
are nearly circular, with five to seven lobes, on 
long hairy footstalks, and solitary axillary 
racemes of small green flowers, the racemes of 
the male plants branching. The fruit is a drupe, 
or one-seeded berry-like fruit, about the size of 
a hazel nut, densely clothed with long hairs. 
The stem is annual and twining; the root peren- 
nial, consisting of clustered, spindle-shap^, 
fleshy tubers, with a brown warty epidermis, in- 
ternally deep yellow, with a bitter taste and 
faint aromatic odor. Its bitterness is ascribed 
to a somewhat narcotic principle called colum- 
bine, and to berberine, an alkaloid originally 
discovered in the barberry. Calumba is, a use- 
ful stomachic, or bitter tonic. As it. eoJitains 
no tannin, it may be taken with , preparations 
of iron. It is sometimes given to allay voJpQit- 
ing and has been found useful in diarj^bosa 
dysentery. It is administered in the form of 
powder, fluid extract, or tincture. An infusion 
of calumba injected into the rectum is a 
sovereign remedy for thread worms. The 
poisonous seed known by the name of Cocculus 
Indicus (q.v.) belongs to a plant of a different 
but allied genus. The root of Frasora walteri 
is sometimes fraudulently substituted for ca- 
lumba and has been called American calumba 
root. It differs from calumba in its properties 
and appearance; it undergoes no such change 
of color when touched with tincture of iodine# 
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whereas true calumba root turns blue owing to 
the presence of starch. See Fbaseba. 

CAX/XTIlffET (Fr., Late Lat. calamellusy dim. 
of Lat. calamus^ reed). The popular name for 
the Indian ceremonial pipe. The Indians had 
pipes of various shapes and sizes, made of clay, 
stone, or bone, but the ceremonial pipe was 
usually of large size, in the East and Southeast 
of white stone, and in the West of the red 
catlinite from the noted pipestone quarry in 
Minnesota. The stem was made long, of wood 
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or reed ornamented with feathers and porcupine 
quill work. Native tobacco, mixed with willow 
bark or sumac leaves, was used. Although fre- 
quently referred to as the ^'peace pipe,’^ the 
ceremonial pipe was in fact used in the ratifica- 
tion of all solemn engagements, both of war and 
of peace. 

CAXiTJMET. A township in Houghton Co., 
Mich., 68 miles (direct) northwest of Marquette, 
on the Copper Eange; the Keweenaw Central, and 
the Mineral Range railroads (Map: Michigan, 
A 1). It includes the villages of Laurium and 
Red Jacket. Calumet is in one of the moirt pro- 
ductive copper regions in the United States, 
and the ihining of this , InCtal is the chief 
industry. Immediately west of Laurium is the 
celebrated Calumet and Hecla mine. A ten- 
million-dollar water-power project on the Stur- 
geon Ri's^er, 15 miles to the south, is now under 
way, and will, when completed, greatly enhance 
the industpal facilities of the di^rict. Calumet 
was the scene of a prolonged labor dispute in 
1913, beginning oU July 23, when a strike was 
declared by the Western Federation of Miners. 
Pop., 1900, 25,991; 1910, 32,345. 

CALUMET AND HECLA. See Coppeb. 

CALUMPIT, kaT(iom-pet'. A town of Luzon, 
Philippines, in the Province of Bulacdn. It is 
situated on the river Pampanga and is connected 
by rail with IManila, from which it is distant 27 
miles. Pop., 1903, 13,897. 

CALVADOS, kfi,l'v&'d6s' (from Calvados, cor- 
ruption of Salvador, the name of a vessel of the 
Great Armada, which was wrecked here). A 
northern maritime department of France, 
bounded north by the English Channel, and east 
and west and south by the departments of Eure, 
Manche, and Orne (Map: France, N., E 3). It 
is the most historical section of the old Province 
of Normandy. The principal rivers are the 
Orne, Tocques, Dives, Solles, Dromme, and Vire. 
The coast is partly formed by bold ridges, cliffs, 
and reefs. The soil of the department is gener- 
ally fertile, supplying wheat, barley, oats, and 
rich pasturage for cattle, sheep, and horses, 
which, with swine, constitute the principal 
wealth of Calvados. Fishing is also a thriving 


industry. Calvados is famous for its cider. 
The climate is healthful, though changeable. 
Iron, marble, slate, and coal are found. Area, 
2198 square miles. Population, 1901, 410,178; 
1911, 396,318. Capital, Caen. 

CALVAEBT, kaFvfirt, or CALUWAEBT, 
Dents (Dionysius) (1540-1619). A Flemish- 
Italian historical and landscape painter (called 
in Italy Dionisio Fiammingo, ‘the Fleming’). 
He was bom in 'Antwerp, and was registered as 
an art pupil there in 1556; but he soon went to. 
Italy and studied in Bologna under Prospero 
Fontana, and later under Sabbatini, assisting 
the latter in his frescoes in the Vatican. About 
1574 he opened a school in Bologna and had 
among his students the celebrated Domeniehino, 
Guido Reni, and Albani. Most of his pictures 
are still preserved in Bologna, where he died; 
others are to be found in England, Dresden, and 
Vienna. 

CAI/VABY. In Roman Catholic countries, 
a representation of the various scenes of the 
passion and crucifixion of J esus Christ, either in 
a chapel, or external to the church. It con- 
sists of three crosses with the figures of Christ 
and the thieves, usually as large as life, sur- 
rounded by a number of figures, representing the 
various personages who took part in the cruci- 
fixion. At Aix-la-Chapelle the calvary is a 
church on the top of a hill, surrounded by 12 
sculptured stones, each marking an event which 
took place on the journey of Jesus to Mount 
Calvary. The approach to the calvary is called 
the Via Dolorosa, each of the stones marking a 
station (see Stations), at which the pious say 
a prayer in passing. Via Doloeosa. 

CALVfi, kfi-l'vfi,', Emma, stage name of Emma 
DE Roqtteb (1864- ). A French dramatic 

soprano. She was bom in Decazeville, Depart- 
ment of Aveyron, Prance, of a Spanish father 
and a French mother, and was brought up in a 
convent school near hCr home. She studied un- 
der Rosihe Laborde, and made her d6but ii 
Faust at the La Monnaie, Brussels (1882)1 
Though praised, she showed no trace of her now 
admired fiery temperament. She overexerted 
her voice and, on Gevaert^s advice, went to 
Marchesi, reappearing (in 1884) in Dubois’i^ 
Ahen Harriet at the Th^fitre des Italiens, then 
directed by Maurel. Since theu she has sung 
at the Op4ra Comique, at the Grand Opera, in 
England, Italy, Spain, Russia, and the Unitied 
States. From 1893 to 1904 she was one of the 
greatest stars of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
her interpretation of Carmen being regarded as 
peerless. After 1909 she practicafly abandoned 
the stage, devoting her time to extensive concert 
tours. She created the leading parts in Jon- 
ciCres’ Chevalier Jean (1885), Samara’s Flora 
Mirahilis (1886), De Lara’s Messaline (1900), 
Massenet’s 'Navarraise (1895), and Sapho 
(1897), the last two written especially for her. 

Calv4’s voice is a rich soprano sfogato of 2Vi 
octaves from g to c®, perfectly even throughout, 
with a contralto-like low register. Her extraor- 
dinary dramatic powers have gained for her the 
title of the “Singing Duse.” 

CALVEBLEY, kai'vgr-li, Chaeles Stuaet 
(1831-84). An English humorist, born at Mart- 
ley, Worcestershire. His father was the Rev. 
Henry Blayds, a name adopted near the first of 
the century, but in 1852 again changed to the an- 
cestral Oalverley. He was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which, after a brilliant career, he was 
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appointed fellow ( 1858 ) . At this time he was fa- 
mous among his friends for many parodies and an 
examination paper on PickwioJc, His publications 
are Verses and Translatioris (1862) ; Transla- 
tions into English and Latin (1866) ; Theocritus 
Tra'nslated into English Verse (1869); The 
Idylls of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Vergil 
Translated into English Verse; with an Intro- 
duction hy R* y. Tyrell (London, 1908); and 
Fly Leaves ( 1872) . Calverley holds a high place 
among Avriters of light and humorous verse, and 
his Latin renderings are exceedingly felicitous. 
After years of ill health, he died Feb. 17, 1884. 
His Complete Works (London,^ 1901) contain a 
good biographical notice by Sir W. J. SendalL 
Consult Sendall, Literary Remains, with memoir 
(London, 1885). 

CAL'VEBT, A city in Robertson Co., Tex., 
128 miles northAvest of Houston, on the Houston 
and Texas Central and the International and 
Great Northern railroads (Map: Texas, D 4). 
It is the shipping point for a cotton-growing 
and stock-raising region, and has a large cotton 
gin and cottonseed-oil mill. Lignite is mined 
also. Pop., 1890, 2632; 1900, 3322; 1910,2579; 
1914 (local est.), 5046. In December, 1913, the 
Brazos River, near here, overflowed its’ banks, 
causing a loss of 19 Rves and property damages 
of $1,000,000. 

GAL'VEBT, George and Cecil. See Balti- 
more, Barons. 

CALVEBT, George Henry (1803-89). An 
American journalist and author, born in Balti- 
more, Md., a descendant of Lord Baltimore. He 
graduated at .Harvard in 1823, studied in 
Gottingen, and, on his return from Germany, be- 
came editor of the Baltimore American. In 
1843 he removed to Newport, R. I., of which city 
he Avas elected mayor in 1853. He published 
both prose and verse, including dramas, trans- 
lations, and critical essays. Among them were; 
Illustrations of Phrenology (1832), the first 
American treatise on the subject, published at 
the time of Spurzheim’s visit; Scenes and 
Thoughts in Europe (1846-52) ; The Gentleman 
(1863); Goethe: His Life and Work (1872); 
and Three Score, and Other Poems (1883). He 
translated the correspondence of Schiller and 
Goethe (1845) and Schiller’s Don GaWoa (1836). 

CALVEBT, Sir Harry (1763-1826), An 
English general. He was bom at Hampton, and 
was educated at Harrow. He became second 
lieutenant of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers (1778), 
participated in the siege of Charleston and in 
the last campaign of Cornwallis, and was a 
prisoner in America until 1783. He took part 
in the war with France which began in 1793, 
and became lieutenant general in 1810, baronet 
in 1818, and general in 1821, As adjutant 
general (1799-1818) he carried through im- 
portant army reforms, especially in training 
schools. Consult Journals and Correspondence 
of Sir Harry Calvert, Bart. (London, 1863), 
ed. by his , son, Sir H. Verney. 

C.^VEBT, Leonard (c.1582-1647). The 
first Colonial Governor of Maryland. He was 
the brother of Cecil Cah’-ert, the second Lord 
Baltimore, and by him was placed in charge, as 
Governor, of the small company of 200 men 
who in 1634 settled in Maryland under the 
charter secured from Charles I by George Cal- 
vert, first Lord Baltimore. He continued to 
act as Governor until his death. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy eA^ent during his term as 
Governor Avas his contest with William Clai- 


borne (q.v.), who had settled on Kent Island 
in 1631, and denied the jurisdiction of the 
Maryland authorities. Calvert captured the 
island in 1638, when Claiborne was in England, 
but the latter in 1645 succeeded in expelling 
CalA^ert, who, however, again defeated him in 
1646. Consult Mereness, Maryland as a Pro- 
prietary Province (New York, 1901). 

CALVES’ HEAB OLITB. An association 
whose purpose was to ridicule the memory of 
Charles I. Its history is very obscure. Accord- 
ing to the Secret History of the Calves'* Head 
Club (2d ed., 1703), probably written by the 
notorious Ned Ward, it was originated by John 
Milton, and its meetings were given over to un- 
seemly orgies in contempt of the Stuarts; but 
this book is absolutely worthless. Apparently 
there was no fixed place of assembly. The prin- 
cipal gathering is said to have taken place each 
year on January 30, the anniversary of the 
King's execution. It is highly improbable that 
the organization long survived the Restoration. 
If so, its proceedings must have been entirely 
secret. In 1735 a meeting of some young men 
calling themselves the Calves’ Head Club was 
held at a tavern in Suffolk Street, London. An 
accident gave rise to a riot. As usually ex- 
plained, the disturbance was caused by scanda- 
lous toasts offered within hearing of the crowd; 
hut this is denied by Lord Middlesex, who was 
present. The affair has recently been pro- 
nounced a hoax, having no connection with the 
original association, which had^ doubtless long 
since ceased to exist. Consult Timbs,- Clubs and 
Club Life in London (new ed., London,^ 1898). 
Compare: Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of Daniel De Foe (London, 1830) ; Spence, 
Anecdotes (2d ed., London, 1858) ; Walford, 
Old and Hew London (London, n. d.) ; Harleian 
Miscellany, vol. xii (I^ndon, 1811). 

CAJjVI, kfiPvS. A fortified seaport of Cor- 
sica (belonging to France), situated on a 
peninsula in the Gulf of Oalvi, about 38 miles 
west-southwest of Bastia. It has an old 
cathedral and, though the harbor is poor, it is 
the nearest Corsican port to the French coast, 
and carries on some trade in fish and southern 
fruit (Map: France, S., M 6). Calvi was 
founded in the thirteenth century by the Genoese 
and was captured by the English in 1794, after a 
siege of 61 days. It was again acquired by 
France in the following century. Pop., 1901, 
1998; 1911, 2269. 

CAI/VXLLE, Fr. pron. k&l-v$F (Fr., from 
Lat. calvus, bald, smooth surface). A k^nd of 
apple, of which there are numerous subvarieties. 
Tlie Calvilles diminish in thickness from the 
middle towards the calyx, where they form a 
point; they have regular ribs and a large open 
seed chamber ; also a pleasant smell,, and are 
oily to the touch. Thev are never altogether 
streaked; they have a fine loose flesh, with a» 
flavor somewhat resembling that of the rasp- 
berry or strawberry. The white winter Calville 
is in high repute, bojbh as a culinaiy and dessert 
apple; it is very extensively cultivated on the 
continent of Europe. This class of apples was 
early introduced in America, but is not now 
listed in the catalogues. 

CAL'VIN (in its French form Cauvin, or 
Canilvm), John (1609-64). One of the most 
eminent of the reformers of the si^enth cen- 
tury. He was born at Noyon, in Picardy, 
France, July 10, 1509. His father, Gerard Cau- 
vin, was procureur-fiscal of the District of 
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Noyon, and secretary of the diocese. His mother 
was Jeanne Lefranc. He was one of six chil- 
dren — four sons and two daughters. All the 
three sons who survived were bred ecclesiastics; 
and the reformer himself, on May 29, 1521, 
while still only 12 years of age, was appointed 
to receive part of the revenue of a chapel in 
the cathedral church of Noyon. This he held as 
a means of support during the period of his 
education, and even for some short time after 
he had entered upon his reforming career. Cal- 
vin was educated in circumstances of ease and 
even of affluence. The noble family of Montmor, 
in the neighborhood, invited him to share in 
the studies of their children; he was in some 
measure adopted by them, and when the family 
went to Paris, in his fourteenth year (1523), 
he accompanied them, and participated in the 
benefits of the higher instruction which was 
there attainable. He was entered as a pupil in 
the Coll&ge de la Marche, under the regency of 
Mathurin Cordier, better remembered, perhaps, 
by his Latin name of Corde¥ius. It was under 
this distinguished master that Calvin laid the 
foundation of his own wonderful mastery of 
the Latin language. Not long afterward he 
left him for the strictly ecclesiastical college of 
Montaigu, in the same university. During this 
early period he was distinguished by the great 
activity of his mental powers and the grave 
severity of his manners. His companions, it is 
said, surnamed him the “Accusative." 

Probably at first his father intended that he 
should study theology, for in 1527 he got him the 
curacy of St. Martin de Martheville (near Ver- 
mans,' Aisne) in addition to that of the chapel, 
which, however, Calvin resigned in 1529, in 
favor of his younger brother, and the same 
year exchanged the curacy for another, that of 
Pont rEvSque, where his father had been born. 
But in 1528 his father changed his mind and 
determined that he should become a lawyer. He 
therefore sent him, with the view to his study- 
ing law, to tlie University of Orleans, then 
adorned by Pierre de I’Etoile, one of the most 
famous jurists of his day. At Orleans he con- 
tinued the same life of rigorous temperance and 
earnest studiousness for which he was already 
noted. Beza says that, after supping moder- 
ately, he would spend half the night in study 
and devote the morning to meditation on what 
he had acquired. His undue habits of study 
seem to have laid thus early the foundation of 
the ill health which marked his later years. It 
was while a law student in Orleans tliat he be- 
came acquainted with the Scriptures and re- 
ceived his first impulse to theological studies, A 
relative of his, Pierre* Bobert Olivetan, was 
there engaged in a translation of the Scriptures ; 
and this attracted Calvings attention, and 
awakened within him the religious instinct 
which was soon to prove the master principle 
of his life. We cannot say as yet that his 
traditionary opinions were unsettled or that 
he had embraced with any decision Protestant 
opinions; but the seeds of the new faith were 
now beyond doubt sown, and from this time, 
although he still continued for a while longer to 
pursue his legal studies, his main interests ap- 
pear to have been religious and theological. 
From Orleans he went to Bourges (1630), where 
he acquired a knowledge of Greek, under the 
tuition of a learned German, Melchior Wolmar, 
whose spiritual instructions influenced him. He 
began here to preach the reformed doctrines and 


passed into the ranks of Protestantism, under 
the slow but sure growth of his new convic- 
tions rather than under the agitation of any 
violent feeling. Here, as everywhere, his life 
presents a marked contrast to that of Luther. 

. The death of his father in 1531 left him free 
to follow his inclinations, which were for theo- 
logical and classical studies. He proceeded to 
Paris, which at this date had become a centre 
of the “new learning," under the teaching of 
Lefevre and Farel, and the influence of the 
Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I. There he 
published, at his own expense, in 1532, his first 
book, a commentary on Seneca’s essay On Mercy, 
But reformed notions in theology were in the 
air. The Sorbonne itself had not escaped the 
infection. There was a growing religious ex- 
citement in the university, in the court, and 
even among the bishops. This, however, was not 
to last. The King was soon stirred up to take 
active measures to quell this rising spirit. Cal- 
vin was himself converted to the new views, 
and when his friend, Nicholas Cop, had been 
elected to the rectorship of the University of 
Paris, he wrote the inaugural oration (1533) 
for him and took for his theme the necessity of 
a reformation of the Church and of theology on 
/the basis of the New Testament. The result was 
that Calvin and Cop were obliged to flee for 
their lives. The story is that Calvin narrowly 
escaped, having descended from his window by 
means of his sheets, and fled, under the guise of 
a vinedresser, a friend of his, in whose clothes 
he concealed himself. After this he repaired for 
a short time to his native place, resigned the 
preferment he held in the Eoman Catholic 
church, and for nearly three years led a 
wandering life, sheltered in various places. We 
find him at Saintonge; at N4rac, the residence of 
the Queen of Navarre; at Angoulane, with his 
friend, Louis Tillet; then for a brief period, 
while in Paris again, strangely enough expect- 
ing a meeting with Servetus, who had expressed 
a desire to see and confer with him. Persecu- 
tion against the Protestants raged so hotly that 
Calvin was no longer safe in France; and he 
betook himself to Basel, where he prepared the 
first edition of the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion (1536), with the famous preface ad- 
dressed to Francis I. The concentrated vigor 
of this address and its intensity of feeling make 
it one of the most memorable documents in con- 
nection with the Reformation. It is throughout 
a noble defense of the righteous character of the 
reformed doctrines, and their support alike in 
Scripture and in history. The energetic deci- 
siveness and moral zeal of the future teacher 
and legislator of Geneva speak in every page of 
it. After completing this great service to the 
cause of Protestantism, he went for a short time 
to Italy, to visit Ren4e, the 3>uchess of Ferrara. 
Finally, he revisited his native towm, sold the 
paternal estate, which had devolved to him on 
the death of his eldest brother, and then set out, 
in company with his younger brother and sister, 
on his way to Strassburg. The direct road 
being rendered dangerous by the armies of 
Charles V, which had penetrated into France, he 
sought a circuitous route through Savoy and 
Geneva. 

The result of this mumey was memorable for 
the cause of the Reformation. Arrived in 
Geneva (July, 1536), he met there his friend, 
Louis du Tillet, who communicated the fact of 
his arrival to Farel, then in the very midst of 
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his struggle to promote the Reformation in the 
city and neighborhood. Farel hastened to see 
him and iirgSi upon him the duty of remaining 
and undertaking his share of the work of God, 
under the burden of which he himself was 
likely to sink. Calvin did not at first respond 
to the call. He was given, he himself says, to 
his ^^own thoughts and private studies.” He 
wished to devote himself to the service of the 
reformed churches generally rather than to the 
care of any particular church. A life of in- 
tellectual and theolo^eal labor was at that time 
most congenial to him. By some strange insight, 
however, Farel discerned the higher fitness of 
the young stranger, and he ventured, in the 
spirit of that daring enthusiasm which charac- 
terized him, to the curse of God upon him 
and his studies if he refused his aid to the 
church of Geneva in her time of need. This 
seemed to Calvin a divine menace. “It was,” he 
said, “as if God had seized me by His awful 
hand from heaven.” He yielded, and joined 
eagerly with Farel in the work of reformation. 

Such was the beginning of Calvin’s ^eat ca- 
reer in Geneva. Having abandoned his intention 
of pursuing his journey, he soon infused an 
energy into his task which crowned the strug- 
gling efforts of Farel with success. The hier- 
archical authority was already overturned be- 
fore his arrival; the citizens had asserted their 
independence as against the Ihike of Savoy, 
whose alliance with the ruling episcopate, which 
was the direct governing influence in the place, 
had called forth the patriotic as well as the 
religious feelings of the people. The magistrates 
and people eagerly joined with the reformers in 
the first heat of their freedom and zeal. A 
Protestant confession of faith was drawn up, 
approved of by the Council of Two Hundred, the 
largest governing board of the city, and then 
proclaimed in the cathedral church of St. Peter’s 
as binding upon the whole body of the citizens. 
Great and marvelous changes were wrought in a 
short time upon the manners of the people; 
where license and frivolity had reigned, a strict 
moral severity began to characterize the whole 
aspect of society. The change, however, was too 
sudden and the strain was too extreme. A 
spirit of rebellion against the rule of Calvin and 
Farel broke forth. They, ; however, refused to 
yield to the wishes of , a party animated by a 
more easy and liberal spirit than themselves 
(known in the history of Geneva under the 
nickname of Libertines) ; and the consequence 
was that they were both expelled from the city 
after less than two years’ residence (April 23, 
1538). 

Calvin turned to Strassburg, where he had 
meant to go when arrested in his course in Ge-. 
nevoi Here he settled, and devoted himself to 
theological study and especially to his critical 
labors on the .New Testament. Here, alsoj in 
October, 1539, he married a member of his, 
congregation, Idelette de Bure, widow of Jean 
Stordem, of Id^ge, an Anabaptist, whom he had 
converted, and who had died in February, 1538. 
The marriage appears to have proved a happy 
one. His wife bore him one child;, a son, who, 
being born prematurely, died shortly after his 
birth. (Consult his letters to Viret of July 
and Aug. 19, 1542.) She herbelf died in April, 
1649. 

The Genevans found, after a short time, that 
they could not well do without Calvin. His rule 
might be rigid; but an authority even such as 


his, which might prove galling in its severity, 
was better than no settled authority at all; and 
the Libertine party were unable to construct 
any efficient form of government. Accordingly 
the citizens invited Calvin to return; and after 
some delay on his part, in order to test the 
spirit in which they were acting, he acceded to 
their invitation, and on Sept. 13, 1541, after 
three years’ absence, once more made his entry 
into (Geneva. 

Now, at last, he succeeded in establishing his 
plan of church government in all its forms and 
details. By his college of pastors and doctors, 
and his eonsistorial court of discipline, he 
founded a theocracy, with himself at the head 
of it, which aimed virtually to direct all the 
affairs of the city, and to control and modify 
both the social and individual actions of the 
citizens. Not without a struggle, it may be 
supposed, did he succeed in his great autocratic 
scheme. The Libertines, although dishonored by 
their ineffectual attempts* to maintain order in 
the city and uphold its rights and dignity, still 
remained a strong party, and were even aug- 
mented after Calvin’s return by such men as 
Amy Perrin, who had strongly concurred in the 
invitation to Calvin, but who were afterward 
alienated from him by the arbitrary way in 
which he pursued his designs, no less than by 
their own schemes of ambition. The struggle 
with these opponents lasted for no less a period 
than 15 years, and was only terminated in 1655, 
after a somewhat ridiculous Smeuie in the 
streets. Amy Perrin and others, driven from 
the city, were executed in effigy, and the re- 
former’s authority from this date strengthened 
into an absolute supremacy. 

During the period of this long struggle with 
the Libertines, Calvin had many other disputes, 
in which he displayed equal zeal. The most re- 
markable of these were hiS controversies with 
Sebastian Castellio, Jerome Bolsec, and, above 
all, Michael Servetus. 

Calvin had become acquainted with Castellio 
in Strassburg (1540). They entertained at first 
a warm friendship for each other, and Calvin 
showed great zeal in assisting Castellio, whose 
poverty and learning had attracted his sym- 
pathy. When he returned to Geneva, he in- 
vited Castellio to join him there and procured 
for him the rectorship in the Latin school of the 
city. There was little similarity, however, in 
the characters of the two men, and the diversity 
of their tastes and views soon became apparent. 
The learning of Castellio was intensely humanis'* 
tic and opinionated. As soon as he began to 
a]pply himself to theology, he came into conflict 
with Calvin. In a lette? to Viret, September 11, 
we find Calvin speaking of “the freaks of our 
friend Sebastian, which may both raise your 
bile and your laughter at the same time.” These 
freaks relate to Oastellio’s notions of scriptwr^ 
translation, and his refusal of Oalvin^s offer to 
revise the version which he had made of cMain 
parts of Scripture. Then, two yeare laiier; 
Castellio desired to enter the ministry, Calvin 
dissuaded the council from accepting him, on 
account of some peculiar opinions which he held. 
These were certain rationalistic views as to the 
authenticity and character of the Song of Solo- 
mon, the descent of Christ into hell, and also 
about election. After this, Castellio left Geneva 
for a while, but, soon returning, he attacked the 
views of Calvin openly (consult Calvin’s letter to 
Farel, May 30, 1644), and was forced to leave 
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the city. The two old friends, now declared 
enemies, did not spare each other henceforth. 
Castellio died in Basel Bee. 29, 1563. (For his 
biography, consult F. Buisson, Paris, 1892.) 
The fate of Servetus drew forth an anonymous 
publication attacking with keen logic and sar- 
casm the Genevan doctrines. This publication 
was attributed by both Calvin and Beza to Cas- 
teUio, and they replied to him in no measured 
terms, stigmatizing him as a “deceiver and 
vessel of Satan.” One fact really disgraceful to 
Calvin in the controversy ought not to be 
passed over. ^ Sunk in great poverty, Castellio 
was obliged, in his old age, to gather sticks on 
the banks of the Rhine at Basel, as a means of 
support. Calvin did not hesitate to accuse him 
of stealing the sticks. Such polemical trucu- 
lence is a sad sight in a great man. 

Tlie controversy with Bolsec belongs to a later 
period. Jerome Bolsec was originally a Carmel- 
ite monk, but had thrown aside the habit and 
betaken himself to the practice of medicine in 
Geneva. He was led to attack Calvin’s doctrine 
of predestination. As soon as Calvin heard of 
this he gave him to understand that he was not 
at liber^ to question the Genevan doctrine. Af- 
ter repeated disputations, Bolsec was found in- 
corrigible and was sentenced to banishment 
from the city (Dee. 25, 1551). Oast out of the 
theocratic community, he ultimately rejoined 
the Roman Catholic church and revenged him- 
self upon Calvin by writing his life in a spirit 
of detraction and slander (Lyons, 1577). 

Of all these contests, however, the most mem- 
orable is that with Servetus. A melancholy 
interest surrounds the name of this great 
heretic. The character of Servetus himself has 
little to do with this interest. He seems to have 
been a vain, restless, and enthusiastic dreamer 
rather than a calm and patient inquirer. In his 
very dreams, however, and the vague audacities 
of his speculation, there is a kind of simplicity 
and unconscious earnestness that win sympathy. 
He had entered into various relations with Cal- 
vin even from the time of his early residence in 
Paris; particularly he had sent him various 
documents containing the views later expressed 
in his woik Restitutio Ohristiemismi (1553). 
Calvin never concealed his abhorrence of these 
views; and in a letter to Farel on Feb. 13, 1546, 
he says: ^‘Servetus lately wrote to me. ... He 
takes it upon him to come hither, if it be agree- 
able to me, but I am unwilling to pledge my 
word for his safety, for if he shall come, I shall 
never permit him to depart alive, provided my 
authority be of any avail.” The history of his 
seizure and condemnation at Vienne by the 
Catholic authorities, and especiaUy of Calvin’s 
share in the correspondence which led to his 
seizure, is very complicated and obscure. It has 
been maintained that Calvin was the instigator 
of the whole transaction; it is certain that he 
forwarded to the authorities private documents 
■virhioh Servetus had intrusted to him, with a 
“view to the heretic’s identification and as ma- 
terials for his condemnation. Servetus was sen- 
tenced to be burned, but effected his escape, and 
larfter several months^ wandering was found in 
Geneva. It was his intention to proceed to 
Italy, where he hoped his opinions might meet 
with some degree of toleration, and he passed 
throngh Geneva on his way. Haviiag ventured 
to attend church, according to the common ac- 
count, he was recognized, apprehended, and con- 
veyed to prison by Calvin’s order, just as he 
VoL. IV.— 24 


was about to leave the city. The particulars of 
his trial are full of interest, but too detailed 
to be given here. It lasted, with various in- 
terruptions, for two months. He attacked Cal- 
vin with the most foul epithets, and Calvin 
retorted in the same terms. At length, on Oct. 
26, 1553, sentence was passed upon Servetus, 
condemning him to death by fire. Calvin used 
his influence to have the mode of death altered 
to decapitation, but without success. On the 
very next morning the sentence was put into" 
execution. Whatever apologies may he urged 
for this memorable crime, it must remain a 
mournful blot on the history of the Reformation. 
The disgrace of it has particularly attached to 
Calvin, and with justice; hut many of the other 
reformers are no less implicated in it. The wise 
Ballinger defended it, and even the gentle 
Melanchthon could see only cause for gratitude 
in the hideous tragedy. See Sebvetxjs. 

Aiter the execution of Servetus, and the ex- 
pulsion of the Libertines, two years later, Cal- 
vin’s power in Geneva was firmly established, 
and he used it vigorously and beneficently for 
the defense of Protestantism throughout Europe. 
By the mediation of Beza he made his influence 
felt in France in the great struggle there going 
on between the hierarchical party, with the 
Guises at its head, and the Protestants, led by 
Condd and Coligny. In 1561 his energies began 
to fail. He had long been suffering, but his 
strength of will and buoyancy of intellect sus- 
tained him amid all his bodily weakness. In 
the year now mentioned, his health failed, and 
although he survived for more than two years, 
he never regained his vigor. He died in Geneva 
on May 27, 1664, 

Very different estimates have been formed 
of Calvin’s character, according to the point of 
view from which it is contemplated. N'one, how- 
ever, can dispute his intellectnal greatness, or 
the powerful services which he rendered to the 
cause of Protestantism. Stem in spirit and un- 
yielding in will, he was never selfish or petty 
in hiis motives. Nowhere amiable, he was every- 
where strong. Arbitrary and cruel when it 
suited him, he was yet heroic in his aims and 
beneficent in the scope of his ambition. Earnest 
from the first, looking upon life as a serious 
reality, his moral purpose was always clear and 
definite — ^to live a life of duty, and, in whatever 
sphere he might be placed, to work out tiie 
glory of God. 

He rendered a double service to Protestantism, 
which, apart from anything else, would have 
made his name illustrious: he systematized its 
doctrine and he organized its ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. Be was at once the great theologian of 
the Reformation, and the fotinder of a new 
church polity, which did more than all other in- 
fluences together to. consolidate the scattered 
forces of the Reformatibn and give them an en- 
during strength, AlS a religious teacher, as a 
social legislator, and as a writer, especially of 
the French language, then in process of forma- 
tion^, his fame is second to none in his age. and 
must always conspicuously adorn ihe history of 
civilization. Among Galvin’s most important 
works are: Ohristiancs ReUgionie Jnatitutio 
(1636); De ’Necessitate. Reformandcs JEcclesice 
(1544) ; Commentaires sur la concordance ou 
harmonie des Evang4listes (1561) ; In Novum 
Testamentum Oommenta/rii ; In Libros Psalm- 
orum Oommentarii ; In Librum Chneseos Oom- 
mentariu The first edition of Galvin’s whole 
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works is tliat of Amsterdam, 1671, in 9 vols,, foL, 
but this has been superseded by the definitive 
and critical edition begun by J. W, Baum, E. 
Cunitz, and E. Reuss, and finished by Lobstein 
and Erichson (59 vols., Brunswick and Berlin, 
1863-1900) , Consult A. Erichson, Bibliographica 
Calvmiana (Berlin, 1900). By the Calvin 
Translation Society, in Edinburgh, his works 
have been collected, translated into English, and 
issued in 51 vols., 1843-55. Eor his biography, 
consult: T. de Beza (Geneva, 1564; new ed., 
Paris, 1869), the original life, written a few 
weeks after Calvin’s death; J. Bolsee (Lyons, 
1577; new ed., 1876); and J. M. V. Audin 
(Paris, 1841; 6th ed., 1873), written frOm the 
Homan Catholic standpoint; P. Henry (3 vols., 
Hamburg, 1835-44), Eng. trans. abridged and 
altered by Stebbing (London, 1851 ) ; T. H. 
Dyer (London, ' 1850) ; F. Bungener (Paris, 
1863, Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1863) ; E. Stae- 
helin (Elberfeld, 1863); A, Pierson (Amster- 
dam, 1883-91) ; W. Walker (New York, 1906) — 
all of which are written from the Protestant 
point of view. A very valuable and impartial 
book from a Roman Catholic is F. W. Kamp- 
schulte, Johann Calvin^ seine Kirche und sein 
Staat in Genf (Leipzig, 1869-99). An exhaus- 
tive work is that of E. Doumergue (Lausanne, 
1899-1908 ) . It contains many illustrations from 
original drawings, facsimiles, etc., and is the 
work of a lifetime. Consult also the biography 
of Calvin by Philip Schaff in his History of the 
Christian Church, vol. vii, pp. 257-844 (New 
York, 1892). 

CAI/VINISM. The system of thought deriv- 
ing its name from its greatest representative, 
John Calvin (1509-64). The central idea of - 
the system is the conception of the sovereignty 
of God. This is not merely that God is the 
final cause in the physical world, but that every 
movement towards the right in the heart of man 
proceeds from him. 

This central idea is far older than Calvin. 
It found its first prominent exponent in Augus- 
tine (q.v.), though the sovereignty of God is a 
familiar thought even in the Hebrew writings. 
It took its Augustinian form in consequence of 
the discussions of the Pelagian controversy (see 
Pelagianism ) , in which the point at issue was 
the originating source of conversion. Pelagius 
maintained that this was in the free will of 
man; Augustine that it was in the prevenient 
grace of God, turning man’s will towards the 
right. From this position developed the most 
distinctive features of Augustinianism : original 
sin, bondage of the will, inability to be good, 
predestination, and the reference of all good to 
God alone. The tendency of the course of dis- 
sussion in the Middle Ages was to weaken the 
AiUgustinian system, but it was restored by the 
reformers, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. The 
latter incorporated it in his Institutes (final 
3d., 1559), which was a most logical system of 
Christian doctrine. Calvinism differs from 
iVugustinianism in the following particulars: 

L. Its conception of predestination. Augustine 
thought of this as a predestination to life. Cal- 
dn, following the idea to its logical issue, held 
;hat predestination must be both to life in some 
Lnd to death in others. This is the doctrine of 
■eprobation. Later Calvinists often shrunk 
rom this doctrine and retreated to Augustine’s 
)Osition. 2. Its conception of regeneration. 
Tor Augustine this is accomplished in baptism; 
or Calvin, through the spirit of Gk>d, acting 


secretly upon the heart of man. 3. Its concep- 
tion of perseverance. Augustine held that one 
may fall from baptismal grace. He is elect who 
perseveres. Calvin held that God will keep those 
to whom he has given regenerating grace. He 
who is elect will persevere. The five points of 
Calvinism are election, redemption, bondage of 
will, grace, perseverance of the saints. The de- 
cisive element of the Calvinistic system is its 
doctrine of God. It lays emphasis upon the 
immutable nature of God, and upon His un- 
changeable attributes of justice and love, each 
equally sovereign. Gk)d’s design in the creation 
of the world was the manifestation of His own 
t glorious attributes, of which these are the chief. 
Accordingly He forms in eternity the plan upon 
which He conducts both creation and the govern- 
ment of the created world. He "‘foreordains 
whatsoever cometh to pass.” Two schools have 
arisen as to the order of the divine decrees : one, 
the “Supralapsarian,” looking to the final re- 
sult as the first thing contemplated in God’s de- 
cree, and making their order, therefore, creation, 
election and reprobation, the fall, redemption by 
Christ, and application of redemption by the 
Holy Spirit; the other, the "Tnfralapsarian,” 
which seeks to avoid the impression gained from 
Supralapsarianism, that men are condemned be- 
fore they are guilty, by making the order of 
decrees, creation, fall, election, redemption, etc. 
The Supralapsarian holds that God decreed 
that man should fall; the Infralapsarian, that 
God permitted man to fall. Tlie latter has been 
the prevailing view among Calvinists, though 
many regard the difference as merely logical. 

The decree of the fall is the decree that man 
shall sin; but all understand that sin is man’s 
own act, and not that of God. All the decrees 
equally preserve the freedom of man. This theo- 
logical proposition is explained by various 
theories of the will and of the psychology of 
moral action. None of these can be regarded as 
essential to the system, which is independent of 
its psychological explanation. The first sin, the 
sin of Adam, did not affect him alone, but in- 
volved the race in sin and guilt. Every member 
of the race is so connected with its first member 
(whether by divine constitution, by a realistic 
identity, or by federal representation) that all 
sin in and with him and are justly condemned 
for that sin. Thus Adam’s sin is said to be 
“imputed” to his descendants. Imputation is 
either “mediate,” that is because of original de- 
pravity, or “immediate,” by which original de- 
pravity is the penal result of original guilt 
directly imputed. Original sin results in actual 
and individual sin. The consequence of all this 
is a total inability to be good and the absolute 
necessity of regenerating grace before any soul 
can repent and receive the divine forgiveness. 
Hence the electing grace of God cannot be 
conditioned upon the foreseen faith of the elect, 
because, apart from God’s activity, and thus 
apart from His purpose to act in their behalf, 
or apart from election, they have no faith and 
can have none. 

Grace is the favor of God shown to the unde- 
serving. It is the execution of the decrees of 
God. God, in forming the decree of election, is 
sovereign; that is, the motive which leads Him 
to set apart a certain and fixed number of souls 
unto eternal salvation resides in Himself alone, 
and not in them. Grace is of three kinds: 
“Common” grace is bestowed upon all men, 
tends to good, and results in the yaripusi na^tural 
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Tirtues, such as kindliness, honesty. “Preven- 
ient,” "‘effectual,” or ‘"irresistible” grace is that 
by which the soul is regenerated. By it the will 
is moved to holy action, and repentance and 
faith are produced. “Cooperative” grace works 
with the will thus turned to God and is the 
cause of wliat degree of actual holiness the Chris- 
tian attains. Grace also includes the “gift of 
perseverance,” which secures the perseverance 
and final salvation of the soul. 

Calvin’s Institutes, logical as the work was, 
yet left certain problems unsolved. 1. Did God 
decree the fall of man, and become, in a sense, 
the cause of sin? This produced the Supra- and 
Infralapsarian schools. 2. How is man so con- 
nected with Adam that he “sins in him”? 
Augustine met this by Platonic realism, but that 
was a philosophy no longer held. Tlie federal 
theology (q.v.) was one of the attempts to 
solve this problem, 3. How can man’s will be 
free, if God has decreed whatever comes to pass? 
New England Theology (q.v.) discussed this, 
ranging from Edwards’s determinism to Taylor’s 
free will. 

Calvinism appears in most of the great 
Protestant confessions, except that of Augs- 
burg; in the Heidelberg, French, Belgic, Synod 
of Dort (on occasion of the controversy with 
the Amiinians, q.v.), and the remarkable series 
of English confessions, beginning with the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England (first issued in 
1552), embracing the Lambeth (1595) and the 
Irish (1615) articles, and concluding with the 
Westminster (1647). It was represented by a 
long series of divines, of whom Beza, Bullinger, 
Ames, Turretin, John Owen, Jonathan Edwards, 
Charles Hodge, and Kuyper may he mentioned. 
It is now the confessional theology of the Pres- 
byterian and so-called “Refomied” churches in 
all the Protestant nations. In New England, 
under the influence of Edwards and his pupils, 
there arose a school of “consistent” Calvinists, 
who variously modified the details of the sys- 
tem, principally in consequence of a new psy- 
chology of the will and of virtue. 

The adherents of Calvinism claim for it a 
great and decisive influence for good upon the 
history of the world. As the religion of the 
French Huguenots, of the founders of the Dutch 
Republic, of Scotch Covenanters, and of English 
Puritans, it has its heroic period to point to, 
and its roll of martyrs second to none. Ban- 
croft, the historian of the United States, him- 
self not a Calvinist, refers modern republican 
liberty to the influence of the little Republic 
of Geneva and to Calvinism. Its influence in 
promoting the independence of the United States 
was indisputably great. It has proved one of 
the chief forces in promoting the education of 
the common people and in fostering higher edu- 
cation in the modern world. And its efforts in 
the department of foreign missions during the 
last century led and surpassed those of other 
schools of thought. 

For the essential sources in the study of Cal- 
vinism, consult: Bright, Select Anti-Pelagian 
Treatises of 8t, Augustine (London, 1880) for 
the Latin text, or Warfield’s “Augustine’s Anti- 
Pelagian Treatises,” in Vicene and Post-H^icene 
Fathers, vol. v (New York, 1886—88) ; Calvin, 
Institutio Ohristiance Religionis, ed. by Tholuck 
(Berlin, 1846) ; Eng. trans., The Institutes of 
the Christian ReUgicn (Philadelphia). Best 
modern presentations : Charles Hodge, Sys- 
tematic Theology (3 vols.. New York, 1872); 


W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology (3 vols.. 
New York, 1888). Expositions, A. A. Hodge, A 
Commentary on the ’Westminster Confession of 
Faith (Philadelphia, 1869); A. Kuyper, “Cal- 
vinism,” The Stone Lectures (New York, 1898), 
See Akm^anism. 

CAI/VINISTIC ( or Particulab ) BAP- 
TISTS. See Baptists. 

CALYTNTSTIC METH'ODISTS. A body in 
Great Britain in three divisions: the Whitefield 
Connection, 1741; Lady Huntingdon Connection, 
1748; and Welsh Methodists, 1750. See Pres- 
byterianism. 

CAL VIS-TITS, Sethus (1556-1615). A Ger- 
man composer and theorist, whose real name was 
Kallwitz. He was born at Gorschleben, Thurin- 
gia, as the son of a poor day laborer. As a 
boy he earned enough with his beautiful voice 
to enable him to attend the gymnasium at 
Frankenhausen, and later the University of 
Leipzig. In 1581 he became musical director 
of St, Paul’s in Leipzig. From 1594 until his 
death he was cantor of St. Thomas, which even 
before Bach’s incumbency of the position was a 
very distinguished post. ^ Calvisius was one of 
the greatest musical scholars of his time, and 
one of those whose investigations finally es- 
tablished Harmony as a separate branch from 
Counterpoint. His compositions include: The 
150th Psalm for 12 voices; Eyrmi Sacri; Tri- 
cinia (1603); Biciniorum libri duo (1599, 
1612) ; Earmonia cantionnm ecclesiaslioarum a 
M, Luthero et alvis mris piis Germaniae com- 
posit arum (1597). His principal theoretical 
work is Melopceia seu melodice oondendee ratio 
(1582). Consult K. Benndorf, Sethus Cal- 
msius als Micsihtheoretiker (Leip4g> 1894). 

CALVTTIES. See Baldness, 

CALVO, kam, Carlos (1824-1906). An Ar- 
gentinian diplomat and writer on international 
law. He was bom in Buenos Aires and early 
entered upon a diplomatic career abroad. In 
1860 he represented the Paraguayan ^vernmeht 
on a special mission to London and Paris. At 
the Ghent congress of 1884’ he was one of the 
founders of the Institut de Droit International, 
and later he became the Ambassador of the 
Argentine Republic to Berlin and to France. As 
early as 1863 he took rank as on^ of the greatest 
modeirn authorities pn the subject of interna- 
tional law, by the publication of his Derecho 
internaoional tedrico y prdctico de Europa y 
Amdrica in 2 vols. At the same time he issued 
a I’renCh version thereof. By 1887-88 this first 
French version had reached a 4th ed. and been 
expanded to 6 vols. The 5th ed., also in 6 vols., 
appeared in Paris, 1896. Among his other prin- 
cipal works are the following: Becueil complet 
traitSs, conventions, etc., de VAm&rique 
latine (15 vols., 1862-69) ; Annales historiques 
de la revolution de VAmdrique latine (5 vols., 
1864-75) ; Manuel de droit international public 
et privS (3d ed., 1892). He formulated the so- 
called Calvo doctrine which provided that “the 
collection of pecuniary claims made by the citi- 
zens of one country against the government of 
another country should never be made by force.” 
This principle became known also as the Drago 
doctrine, from Dr. Luis Drago, Argentinian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, who first advanced it 
in 1902 when the fleets of Grea't Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy were blockading the Venezuelan 
coast to compel the payment of certain claims by 
President Castro. The Pan-American Congress 
at Rio Janeiro in August, 1906, aubwtijei the 
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question to the contemplated Hague Peace 
Conference. 

CAL'VirS, Caius Licutius Macee (82-47 
B.C.). A Roman lyric poet and orator, friend of 
Catullus (q.y.)* As orator he is often praised 
by Cicero {Brutus, 280-285; ud Fam., 15, 
21 ) . He was the chief supporter of the so-called 
Attic style of Roman oratory (see Obatoby) ; 
for his attitude here, which he regarded as nar- 
row, Cicero criticises Calvus {Brutus, 284-291; 
consult also Quintilian, 10, 1, 116).^ Of the 21 
speeches mentioned by ancient writers as de- 
livered by him, the most famous was that 
against Publius Vatinius. According to Catul- 
lus, 96; Propertius, 2, 34, 89, his poems were 
full of learning and grace. The fragments of 
Calvus’s writings have been collected by Plessis 
(Paris, 1896). 

CAl'YC ANAHITS (from Ok. /cdXuf, Icalyx, 
cup + anthos, flower, referring to the cups 
enclosing the pistils). A genua of Calycantha- 
ceae, a family of plants allied to Rosaceae. Only 
about four species are known. They are shrubs 
with opposite entire leaves and are natives of 
North America. They have an aromatic fra- 
grance and in the genus Galycanthus the bark 
and leaves possess it as well as the flowers, 
bark has acquired the name of Carolina allspice, 
or American allspice. The flowers are of a 
chocolate or dull-purple color. The four Ameri- 
can species are found wild along the Alleghanies, 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, etc., except Caly- 
canthus occidentalis, with brown flowers, which 
grows in California only. 

CAIiCTDOH (Gk. Ka\vd6v, Kalydon), An an- 
cient city of AStolia, Boman miles from the 
Ionian Sea, on the river Evenus. It was cele- 
brated in Greek legend as the home of Meleager, 
Tydeus, and other heroes. (See Calydoyiay 
Boab.) In 391 B.c. it was in possession of the 
Achseans and was of strategic value in the war 
between Caesar and Pompey. In 31 b.c. Augus- 
tus removed the inhabitants to Nicopolis, 
founded to commemorate the victory of Actium 
(q.v.). The site is generally believed to be at 
the Kastro of Kurtagd; there walls are to be 
seen, with a circuit of over 2 miles, on a hill on 
the bank of the Evenus. Consult Woodhouse, 
JBtoUa (Oxford, 1897). 

CALYDOH. A great forest, supposed to have 
once existed in the north of England and men- 
tioned in Arthurian romance. 

CAL'YDO'IJIAN BOAB. According to a 
Greek myth, a certain (Eneus, King of Calydon, 
in ^tolia, omitted a sacrifice to Artemis, where- 
upon the goddess in her rage sent into his fields 
a frightful boar, which committed great devasta- 
tion. No one had the courage to hunt it except 
Meleager, the son of (Eneus, who, calling to his 
help the bravest heroes of Greece — Theseus, 
Jason, Nestor, and others — ^pursued and slew the 
monster. This hunt is a favorite subject in 
Greek art and was represented in the pediment 
of the Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea by the 
great sculptor Scopas; some fragments of this 
pediment are now in Athens. Consult E. A. 
Gardner, A Bandbook of Greek Sculpture, pp. 
378-381 (London, 1911). 

CALYMMENE, or CAXYMENE, M-Urn'i-nS 
(Gk. KCKaXvfifi^jfifi, heJcalymmeni, fern. perf. part* 
of Ka\6TTeiv, kalyptein, to cover; refers to the 
thorax and shield). A genus of fossil trilobites 
characteristic of the Silurian system. It has a 
rather long body, of oval form, with a semicir- 
cular head shield and a thorax of 13 segments* 


The tail shield is lobed like the thorax and is not 
clearly distinguishable from the latter. About 
60 species of Oalymmene Rave been described 
from the Silurian and Ordovician strata, and 
the largest have been found in the lower De- 
vonian rocks. Galymmene 'blummlaohi and 
Calymmene senaria are prominent species. 

CALYP'^SO (Gk. KaXvyf/df, Kalypsd). In 
Grecian legend, a nymph, dwelling alone on a 
remote island, who rescued the shipwrecked 
Odysseus, and kept him with her seven years, 
promising him immortality, hut unable to make 
him cease his longing to return to Ithaca. She 
finally yielded to a command of Zeus, brought 
by Hermes, and allowed him to depart on a raft 
of his own building. She then died of grief. 
Calypso is a somewhat late addition • to the 
Odysseus story; outside of the Homeric poems 
she is mere ly a name. 

CALYP'TBA (Gk. Ka\{fTrrpa, kalyptra, from 
KaX-Ovreiv, kalyptein, to conceal). A term com- 
monly applied to the enlarged and ruptured 
archegonium (female organ) of the true mosses, 
which is carried up as a loose hood, capping th< 
spore case. Its application is extended, however, 
to include any development of the archegonium 
which follows fertilization. See Musci. 

CAOLiYX (Lat., Gk. kSXv^, kalyx, cup of « 
flower, from KaXiiirreiv, kalyptein, to cover). Ii 
flowers, the outer and sometimes the only sei 
of floral leaves. The individual parts are called 
^‘sepals."’ The sepals are usually green and leaf 
like and serve to protect the more delicate inne: 
parts of the bud, but sometimes they are verj 
much modified. See Flowbe. 

CAM, khm (Kelt., crooked), or Gbanta. A 
river which rises in Essex, England, and is knowi 
as the Granta until it joins with the Rhee, 3 
miles above Cambridge, to which city it gives 
its name. After a northeasterly course of about 
40 miles through Cambridgeshire, it joins the 
Ouse, 3% miles above Ely. It is a favorite 
boating river, famous in connection with the boat 
races of the students of Cambridge University. 

CAM (dialectic form of W. I. Gael, kam, 
crooked, or nnsymmetrical) . A mechanical de- 
vice for transforming a rotative motion, as 
around an axis, into a reciprocating one, or a 
translation, usually at right angles to the axis. 
The more common form of the cam is a disk 
or short cylinder whose external or cylindrical 



elements are at different radial distances from 
the axis around which the cam revolves. In the 
figure, e.g., as the cam disk A is revolved by the 
shaft to which it is keyed or otherwise secured, 
the roller D is compelled to move to distances 
farther from the axis of the shaft, or to return 
to positions nearer to such axis as the profile 
of the face in contact with the roller passes 
under the latter. The form shown is called the 
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‘‘heart cam” from its symmetrical profile, which 
is that of two geometrical spirals back to back. 
These curves give a uniform motion of advance 
and return to the valve rod G or other mecha- 
nism which it may operate. Any profile may 
be given to the cam, which will produce any 
desired motion of the pivoted lever B and at- 
tached rod G, As shown, the motion of G in 
one direction takes place in one-half revolution. 
But the rates of ascent and return may be 
different 5 or the rod may be held stationary 
during a part of the revolution and then re- 
leased suddenly to drop by its weight, or help^ 
to rapid motion by a spring. Cams are much 
used m printing presses and automatic machines 
such as typesetting in order to produce quick 
sudden motions properly timed in relation to 
others to which these motions are to be defi- 
nitely related, with stationary intervals or halts 
between. They are used in valve gears of many 
kinds, particidarly in internal combustion mo- 
tors, where there must be openings of inlet and 
exhaust valves at the b^nnings of certain 
strokes of the piston, and a closure during other 
strokes. Such cams have a gradually changii^ 
profile on the opening face and an abrupt fafe 
for the closing side. 

The cam shovm is an external cam and oper- 
ates by pushing. The roller can be fitted to a 
groove in the face or side of the disk: it then 
becomes a box Sam and operates both by pushing 
and pulling. The roller has to reverse its mo- 
tion when the direction of radial motion changes, 
and hence becomes noisy by wear. The varying 
profile may be made on the edge of the face of 
the cam, so that the motion of the roller D 
becomes parallel to the shaft. Variable cams 
have the actuating profile different in different 
planes at right angles to the shaft. By sliding 
the cam along the shaft under the roller these 
various profiles become the driving faces, and a 
different motion of roller D and rod G results 
from a uniform revolution of the cam shaft. 
Cams somdames do not revolve continuously, but 
have a rocking or oscillating motion, such as 
appears in the valve gear of most beam engines 
which drive the paddle wheels of smooth and 
shallow water boats. The ordinary eccentric 
disk, or true cylinder revolving around an axis 
not in its centre of figure, and actuating a rod 
by means of a strap surrounding the cylindrical 
disk, is not properly a cam. Also, when what 
has been heretofore the cam and the roller are 
fitted with gear teeth and mesh together, the 
combination IS to effect some other purpose, and 
the ecceUtric gear ceases to be properly called a 
cam. An important application of the cam is 
in the crushing of gold ores where the gravity 
stamp has been used for Centuries. The stamp 
o!r stem is raised by a cam the surface of which 
is an involute of a circle having a radius equal 
to the distance between the centres of the stamp 
st«n and the cam shaft. 

CAM, kfiN', or CAO, kouw, Diocto. A Portu- 
guese navigator who flourished at the end of 
the fifteenlh century, and continued the African 
discoveries inaugurated by Prince Henry the 
Navigator. In voyages made in 1482-84 and 
1485-86, he sailed along the west coast of Africa 
as far as the Congo and then on down to Cape 
Cross. At four points he erected pillars, all of 
which have since been discovered where he plswed 
them. The inscriptions on the two from Cape 
Santa Marfa and Cape Cross, dated 1482 and 
1485 respectively, have been found l^ible and 


have been published- The pillar from Cape 
Cross is now at Kiel (its place having be^ 
taken by a granite facsimile), and the others 
are in the Museum of the Lisbon Geographical 
Society. On Cam’s return from his first voyage, 
his grateful sovereign, Joan II, ennobled him 
(April, 1484). He had sufficient influence with 
one of the Congo chiefs to induce him to permit 
the establishment of Christianity among his 
people. 

OAMAGTJEY. See Pxjebto PEmcrpE. 

. CA MAIE TJ, CAMAYEIT, Fr, pron, feA'mi'yS', 
or Monochkome (Fr. camaxeu, cameo, a paint- 
ing in one color, usually called monochrome 
( q.v. ) ) . Paintings of several tints, but where the 
natural colors of the object are not copied, are 
said to be en oawayeu. The term is also applied 
to wood engravings imitating pencil or pen and 
ink drawings. 

OAMAJIJANT, ka'mS.-Hwa,'nS. A city of 
Cuba, in the Province of Santa Clara, about 20 
miles from the north coast of the island (Map: 
Cuba, F 4). It is connected by rail with 
Havana, Cardenas, and the coast. Pop., 1899, 
5082 (municipal district, 14,495) ; 1907, 5316 
(municipal district, 14,583). 

OAMAXiCDOIilTES. A religious order, 
founded in the vale of Camaldoli (Neo-Lat. 
Campus Madoli), near Arezzo, in the Apen- 
nines, in 1012, by St. Romuald (c.950-1027), a 
Benedictine monk, and a member of the family 
of the dukes of Ravenna. It soon spread 
through Italy. The brethren, who wear white 
garments, are, and have always been, charac- 
terized by the excessive rigidity of their monas- 
tic rule. The order has greatly declined, but 
still has several monasteries in Italv, one in 
Poland, and one in Brazil. Its greatest orna- 
ments have been Gratian, the great canonical 
jurist of the twelfth century, and Pope Gregory 
XYI (1831-46). There was an order of nuns of 
the name, which now has five convents in Italy. 

CAMAXiIG, fc&'mafl^g. An inland town of 
the Philippines, in the Province of Albay, Luzon. 
It lies 6 miles west-northwest of Albay, the capi- 
tal, in a plain near the source of the Juaya 
River. Hemp growing is the leading industry. 
Pop., 1903, 14,163. 

CAMARACXJM. See Cambeai. 
cAmara Y LIBEBMOOBE, ka'ma-?ra S 
le'Bar-md-o^rS., Makuel de la (1836- ). A 

Spanish naval officer. He was bom in Malaga, 
graduated at the naval academy in San Fer- 
nando, and served in the Mexican campaign as 
staff officer of the French general, Francois 
Juri6n de la Gravifere, and later acted suc- 
cessively as lieutenant on the Vencedora and 
sailing master on the Villa de Madrid, He sub- 
sequently was a leader in the campaign against 
Peru and Chile, and in the struggle with Cuba 
(1868-78), and, with the rank of captain, com- 
manded a squadron in the Philippines, He was 
then appointed chief of the naval commission 
to the United States and London, and as rear 
admiral commanded the squadron dispatched to 
the Philippines during the progress of the 
Spanish-American War. This squadron, consist- 
ing of the PelayOp Gdrlos V, Audaz, Osado, 
Prosdrpina, Rdpido, Patriota, Buenos Aires, Isla 
de Panay, Goldn, Covadonga, and San Francisco, 
sailed from Cadiz, with 3000 soldiers, on June 
10, 1898, and had already passed the Suez Canal 
en route for the Philippines, when the news of 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet compelled it to 
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return. Later he was chief of the training 
ships and captain general of the Department of 
Ferrol. He became vice admiral in 1903, and 
retired in the same year. 

CAJC'ABAI/ZAlitAN'. A prince in one of 
the tales of the Arabian Nights who fell in love 
with the Princess Badoura as soon as he caught 
sight of her. 

CAMARGcXfB, ka'mS.rg', Isle de la. See 
Bouches-du-RhOne. 

CAJOJEtILLA, ka'ma-re^ya ( Sp., little room, 
from Lat. cdmara, vault). As cdmara is used to 
designate the chamber of the King of Spain, the 
royal chamber, so camarilla is used to designate 
his private chamber or cabinet, the place where 
he receives liis most intimate friends, courtiers, 
and sycophants. In the political language of 
modem Europe it has come to signify the influ- 
ence exercised on the state by secret and tm- 
accredited counselors, in opposition to the opin- 
ions of the legitimate ministry. The camarilla 
is an old institution in Spain, but the word first 
began to be widely used in the time of Ferdi- 
nand vn. 

CAIklAP.IE'A, kii'ma-re'na (Gk. Xaiidpiva, Ka- 
marina). A ruined city in Sicily, about 5 miles 
in circumference, about 100 miles southwest of 
Syracuse, not far from the sea, and 17 miles 
southeast of Gel a (q.v.). It is east of the 
Caniariiia (ancient Hipparis) where, on a sand 
hill 100 feet high, now stands the chapel of 
the Madonna di Camarina. It was founded 
by Syracuse in 599 n.c., destroyed in 553 for re- 
bellion, rebuilt by Hippocrates of Gela in 492 
after the battle of the Helorus, again depopu- 
lated in 484 by Gelon, who transferred the 
inhabitants to Syracuse, and again colonized 
from Gela in 461. In 405 Dionysius compelled 
the inhabitants to accompany him on his retreat, 
and it was destroyed by the Carthaginians. In 
339 it was rccolonized by Timoleon, and in 258 
fell into the liands of the Romans, who sold 
most of the citizens into slavery. In 853 A.i). 
it was destroyed by the Saracens, who left only 
the ruined walls and temples that now attest 
its ancient splendor. 

CAM' ASS BAT (Am. Indian). The pocket 
rat of the northwestern United States, wliich 
feeds mainly on the camass (Gamassia escu- 
lenta ) . See" Gopher. 

CAJIAYEU. See Camaieu. 

CAHBACEB^jS, kaN'ha'sa'rSs', Jean Jac- 
ques Reuis, Duke of Parma (1753-1824). A 
French statesman. He was bora in Montpellier 
and became a member of the Convention, where 
his judicial training at once brought him into 
prominence. His moderation in the midst of 
stirring events was soon manifested, particularly 
in his attitude towards the condemnation of the 
King. After the fall of Robespierre he succeeded 
for a short time to the presidency of the Con- 
vention, and he at once began working for peace 
at home and abroad. Forced from office, he de- 
voted himself to his Pro jet de code oi/vil et Dis- 
cours prSliminaire, from which the Code Na- 
poleon was derived. In October, 1796, he be- 
came President of tke Council of Five Hundred, 
and in June, 1799, Minister of Justice. Af- 
ter the eighteenth Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799) 
he became Second Consul under Napoleon, 
who, on ascending the throne, made him 
High Chancellor of the Empire and in 1808 
Duke of Parma. In 1813-14, while Napoleon 
was absent in the field, Cambacerfis directed 


civil affairs as President of the Council of Re- 
gency, finally voting for Napoleon’s abdication, 
but during the Hundred Days he reluctantly 
served Napoleon as Minister of Justice and Presi- 
dent of the House of Peers. After the Second 
Restoration Cambacerfes returned to Paris, but 
was exiled in 1816 as a “regicide.” His legal 
and political rights were restored to him in 
1818. He took no part in public life afterward 
and died March 8, 1824. 

CAMBALUC, kSm'ba-l^k^ or CAMBALIT, 
kam'bi-lod' (Mongol Khan-Baligh, city of the 
Elhan). The former name of Peking (q.v.), 
China. 

CAMBAY^ (Hindi Khambdt, from Skt. Tcham- 
bavati, possessing pillars). The capital of the 
native State of Cambay, Gujerat, India, standing 
at the head of a gulf of the same name, on the 
right bank of the Mahi, 76 miles to the north- 
northwest of Surat (Map: India B 4). Pop., 
1901, 31,870, although it was at one time much 
more populous. Portions of a great brick wall 
which once surrounded the city, ruined palaces, 
mosques, and tombs, and an excavated temple of 
considerable pretensions, attest its former mag- 
nificence. It was one of the ports visited by 
Marco Polo in 1293. The gradual filling in of 
the gulf has contributed to its decline. The 
export of cotton is the staple trade and it lias 
celebrated manufactures of onyx, agate, and 
carnelian ornaments. Pop. of tlie State of Cam- 
bay in 1891, 89,722; 1901, 7e5,225. 

CAMBERT, kaN'bar', Robert (c.1628-77). A 
French composer. He was organist of the 
church of St. Honore, and musical superintend- 
ent to Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis 
XIV. At the suggestion of the Abbe Perrin, 
he composed La Pastorale (1659), regarded as 
the first French musical comedy. Cambert may 
therefore be considered as the founder of French 
opera. Under the favor of Louis XIV and 
!Mazarin, the Pastorale was followed by Ariane 
et Bacchvs (1661), Pomone (1671), and Les 
peines et les plaisirs de Vamour (1672). To- 
gether with Perrin, who furnished the text for 
his operas, Cambert became director of the first 
French opera house, the Paris “Academic Royale 
de Musique,” but was soon superseded by liis 
rival Lully. After Lully became musical su- 
perintendent to the King, Cambert went (1673 
or 1674) to London, where he became master of 
the music to Cha rles II. 

CAMBERWELL. A parliamentary borough 
of London, situated south of the Thames. 

CAMBERWELL BEAUTY. The English 
name for the widespread butterfly Vanessa, or 
Puvanessa antiopa, called in the United States 
“mourning cloak.” 

CAMBEVA. See Omagua. 

CAMBIER, kilN'bya', Ernest (1844r“1909), 
A Belgian explorer, born in Ath. In 1877 he 
accompanied the first expedition of the African 
International Association (q.v.) as astronomer 
and geographer, and upon the death of Crespel 
became chief of the expedition. He penetrated 
from Bagamoyo into the interior, proceeding 
to Unyamwezi, and to Karema on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, where, in September, 1879, he estab- 
lished the first post and scientific station of 
the International Association. He returned to 
Europe in 1882. He published (1879) a re- 
port of the expedition. Consult Wauters, Le 
capitaine Cambier (Brussels, 1881). 

CAMBIUM (Neo-Lat., from ML. cambire, 
to exchange). The name of a peculiar kind of 
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dividing cells (meristeni). Any cells that are 
dividing and producing new cells are said to be 
meristematic, but ordinarily they produce cells 
that are uniform in kind. The peculiarity of 
the meristematic cells called “cambium” is that 
they produce different kinds of cells. The most 
familiar cambium is the plate of actively divid- 
ing cells that occurs between the xylem (wood) 
and phloem (cast) of dicotyledons and gymno- 
sperms. This cambium produces new xylem cells 
on one side (inside) and new phloem cells 
upon the other side (outside). Another well- 
marked cambium is the cork cambium (phello- 
gen), which is developed in the cortex of shrubs 
and trees, and produces upon the outside cork 
cells which give character to what is known as 
the outer bark. This cork cambium also pro- 
duces another kind of cells within. See Baek 
and Moephology. 

CAMB OOPIA (Skt. Kamboja). A kingdom, 
once poweJrful, of southeastern ^isi; since 1863 
a French protectorate, and now part of French 
Tndo-China. Cambodia is bounded on the north 
by Siam, on the west by Siam and the Gulf of 
Siam, on the south by the Gulf of Siam and 
Cochin-China, and on the east by Annam. It is 
crossed somewhat south of the middle by the 
parallel of 12° N. Its area is 67,741 square 
miles, inclusive of the territory acquired from 
Siam under the terms of the Franco-Siamese 
Treaty of March 23, 1907. The country is heavily 
timbered. The northern and northwestern por- 
tions of the Khmer Kingdom contain detached 
ramifications from the Central Asia Plateau — ^the 
wooded chain of Phnum-Dangrek, in the north of 
the Province of Kom Pong-Toat; to the south, 
Phnum-Dek; to the west of Tonl4-Sap, the 
Phnom-Prsat and the Phnom-Krevanh. The 
great waterway is the navigable Mekong, which 
annually overflows and richly fertilizes a wide 
territory. It divides at Pnom-Penh into two 
branches, the Tien-Giang and the Hau-Giang. 
An arm, the Tonle-Sap, connects the Mekong 
with an extensive lake, called also Tonl4-Sap, 
though by the French the term (“river of Sweet 
Waters”) is reserved for the stream and the 
names “Great” and “Little” are given to the 
two divisions of the lake. The waters of the 
Mekong back up into the lake through the Tonl4- 
Sap during the wet season; during the dry, 
the lake drains into the river through the same 
arm. 

Despite the fact that Cambodia is in the tor- 
rid zone and on the whole a low-lying region, its 
climate is not so intolerably hot as might be ex- 
pected, the heavy rains moderating the tempera- 
ture. The main cHmatie features are determined 
by the monsoons. There are two seasons, the wet 
and the dry. Fever prevails in the mountain 
regions, which are in general less healthful for 
whites. The flora and fauna are characteristic 
of the Indo-Chinese region. Tigers, leopards, and 
elephants are found in many sections.' Gold, 
silver-bearing lead, copper, slate, iron, and lime 
exist, but only the last two are profitably avail-* 
able. The fisheries form a notable industry, both 
along the islands of the coast and on the Tonl4- 
Sap (q.v.), where the fishermen are almost ex- 
clusively Chinese, Annamites, and Malays. 

Agriculture is the leading occupation. The 
well-populated river plains and islands produce 
rice, the main food of the country. Cotton, to- 
bacco, pepper, cardamoms, beans, sugar cane, 
maize, indigo, the mulberry, coffee, cacao, and 
vanilla are grown. Grazing is practice. Some 


80 kinds of valuable wood are found, such as 
ebony, rose, sapan, and pine. The gathering of 
these woods, together with palm sugar, wax, and 
gum, forms a noteworthy branch of industry. 
Silk weaving is a large domestic occupation. 
There are factories for shelling cotton seeds near 
the capital, Pnom-Penh (q.v.)*, a city of 54,621 
inhabitants in 1911, situated in the heart of the 
country. Cambodia has no seaport of commer- 
cial^ importance, Elampot having merely a local 
or inland trade. Generally speaking, however, 
easy communication is had, both by land and by 
water, with the interior. Telegraph lines con- 
nect the principal towns with each other. But 
there are no railways, no modernized facilities 
for transporting articles of commerce. The ex- 
port and import trade is through Saigon, the 
capital of Cochin-China. The exports include 
chiefly rice, salt fish (to the value of from 
250,000 to 340,000 piasters annually) , cotton, to- 
bacco, gum, and wood. The imports embrace 
silk stifis, salt, wine, opium, textiles, and arms. 

Cambodia, founded upon the ancient kingdom 
of the Khmers, has been under French protection 
since 1863, when a French adviser was sent to 
the court of King Norodom, to prevent the 
permanent establishment of Siamese influence. 
Siam had previously exercised great power in 
the country, dating from the Siam-Annamese 
Treaty of 1846 which put an end to the strife of 
these two rivals for its possession. In 1866 
Norodom transferred his capital from Oudong 
to Pnom-Penh, and the following year a Franco- 
Siamese treaty definitely established French pro- 
tection. In 1904 Cambodia acquired from Siam 
Melupr4, Bassac, and Krat; but the last was 
restored to Siam in 1907 in exchange for Bat- 
tambang, Siem-Reap, and Sisophon. 

The government is nominally in the hands of 
a king, aided by five ministers. The native 
functionaries are appointed by the king with the 
approval of the local French officials,, who are 
xpider the direction of the Governor-General of 
French Tndo-China, who is represented by a resi- 
dent. The reigning Eling, Sisowath, succeeded 
his brother Norodom in 1904. The local budget 
is estimated at $658,300, including $133,300 for 
the civil list.' The population in 1911 was 1,487,- 
948; nearly four-fifths live in the river regions. 

Outside of recent Annamite and Chinese i55i- 
migrants and a considerable body of Malays, the 
population of Cambodia consists mainly of the 
Cambodians proper, or Khmers, formerly wide- 
spread over much of Indo-China, to whose half 
civilization belong the wonderful architectural 
remains of Angkor (now in Siamese territory )> 
etc.; the Penong, or “savages,” of the east^ 
table-lands and mountains, belonging, with the 
Mois of the adjacent regions, to a primitive ele- 
ment of the population; the Eihois^ or Kuis, an- 
other aboriginal group in the northwest; and 
lastly, the Tsiam, or Chiam, in the south, who 
seem to be the survivors of the extinct empire 
of Champa, once dominant over all eastern Indo- 
China. All these peoples are now considerably 
mixed (the Khmers most, the mountain aborig- 
ines least) with Aryan (Hindu), Dravidian, 
Malay, and Tibeto-Chinese blood; and the 
Hindu influence (the alphabet of the. Cambo- 
dians and the sacerdotal vocabulary are of Pali 
origin) predominates in religion, art, and litera- 
ture among the more civilized sections. The 
Penong are rather short, dolichocephalic, much 
lighter-skinned than the surrounding peoples; 
the EJiois, darker-skinned, tall^, and inclined 
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to 1>« short-headed; the Tsiam, dark-skinned and 
rather handsome in form and features, with 
some negroid suggestion in hair, etc. The 
Khmers are taller and less Mongoloid in appear- 
ance than the Annamese, Siamese, and closely 
lated peoples. In speech the Penong and !l^oi3 
probably represent a primitive variety of Indo- 
Chinese stock. The Khmer language differs in 
certain marked respects from the latter, and, 
like that of Tsiam, is said to have Malayan affin- 
ities, but this is not clearly made out, and the 
speech of the Khmers is largely sui generis. 
Buddhism is the prevailing reli^on. Some of 
the Tsiam profess Islam. Christianity and edu- 
cation have scarcely made a beginning. The 
Khmers are peaceful and teachable, but phleg- 
matic. Polygamy is practiced, but not more 
than three wives are permitted. The dwellings 
are mostly along the river banks. Slavery has 
almost disappeared, having been abolished in 
1897 by royal ordinance. (See Khmers.) Father 
W. Schmidt, in his Die Mon-Khmer-Yolker 
(1906), has sought to establish the Mon-Khmer 
peoples as a link between the peoples of Central 
Asia and those of the Indo-Pacifie area. 

That Cambodia was once an extensive and 
powerful state and under a much higher grade 
of civilization than at present is shown by the 
superb architectural remains, the ruins of Ang- 
kor being especially noticeable. The early his- 
tory of Cambodia, like that of Siam and Annam, 
with whose fortunes its own were often closely 
connected, is extremely obscure; but legend 
would seem to point to India as the source of the 
earliest migrations into the country. From Chi- 
nese notices it is known that a kingdom of Cam- 
bodia was already in existence not very long 
after the beginning of the Christian era, and 
that, after a short period of submission to China, 
in the sixth or seventh century, it attained to 
a high degree of splendor. With the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the period of decadence 
set in, the kingdom grew exhausted in continu- 
ous warfare against Siam and Annam, and was 
forced to pay tribute to each in turn, or to both. 
The first Europeans in Cambodia were the Por- 
tuguese, who founded a mission there in 1553. 
The attempts made by the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish to establish themselves in the region proved 
unsuccessful, and when the French first turned 
their attention to the land, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, European influence was non- 
existent there. 

Consult: .Verschuur, Aux colonies d'Asie et 
dans V ocean Indien (Paris, 1900) ; LagrilliSre- 
Beauclerc, A tr avers VIndo-Chine, Gochinchine, 
Camhodge, Annam, Tonkin, Laos (Paris, 1900) ; 
Lecl&re, Camhodge, contes et legendes (Paris, 
1895); id., Recherches sur La Ugislation camho- 
dienne: Droit privS (Paris, 1890) ; Droit puhlio 
(1894); Legislation criminell-e ^894); Wake, 
^‘Les Cambodgiens et leur origine,” in the Revue 

Anthropologic (1886); Bergargne, “L’Ancien 
royaume du Campa,'' in the Revue Asiatique 
(1888) ; Fournereau, Les mines khmires (Paris, 
1890). 

CAlkOOOOIA EIV'ER. See Mekong. 

GAMBOGE, k&m-boj^ See Gamboge. 

GAMBON, kaN'bON', Jules Mabtin (1846- 
) . A French legislator and diplomat, 
brother of Pierre Paul Cambon. He was born 
in Paris and began the practice of law in 1866. 
After serving in the war of 1870-71, he was 
auditor of the provisional commission appointed 
in 1871 to replace the Council of State. In 


1874 he became Director General of the civil 
affairs in Algeria; in 1879, Secretary General of 
the Prefecture of Police in the Department of 
the Seine; and in 1891, Governor-General of 
Algeria. He was Ambassador of France at 
Washington 1897-1902, and acted for Spain in 
the preliminaries of peace after the Spanish- 
American War. In 1902 he became Ambassador 
at Madrid, and in 1907 at Berlin, where he did 
much to tide over the Agadir crisis of 1911. 
He resigned in December, 1913. 

CAMBON, PiEBBE Joseph (1754-1820). A 
French financier and politician. He was born 
in Montpellier, and was a merchant there at the 
beginning of the French Revolution. He was a 
member of the Legislative Assembly in 1791, and 
its last President, and a member of the Con- 
vention in 1792. He devoted himself to financial 
questions, of which he speedily showed himself 
a master. The financial condition was desperate, 
due to the excessive number of assignats in 
circulation and their consequent depreciation, 
and also to the general ignorance as to the ac- 
tual debt of the country. Cambon proposed, 
in his great Rapport sur la dette publique (Aug. 
24, 1793), to prepare a “grand livre” of the 
national debt. He was a member of the first 
Committee of Public Safety. Throughout the 
Reign of Terror he was the real administrator 
of flie finances. He opposed the financial meas- 
ures of Robespierre, who attacked him by name 
in the Convention. Later he was accused of 
having defended Callot d’Herbois and other mem- 
bers of the Committee of Public Safety, and had 
to leave France, but returned after the general 
amnesty of 1795. In 1815 he sat in the Cham- 
ber during the Hundred Days. He was finally 
exiled as a regicide in 1816, and he died near 
Brussels. 

CAMBON, PiEBBE Paul (1843- ). A 

French legislator and diplomat, born in Paris. 
He became Chief of Cabinet of the Prefecture 
of the Seine, under Jules Ferry, in 1870, and 
thereafter Secretary General of the departments 
of Alpes-Maritimes and Bouches-du-Rhone 
(1871), and Prefect of Aube (1872). After 
holding several other prefectures, in 1882 he en- 
tered the diplomatic service, and was Minister 
of France to Tunis, then Ambassador to Madrid 
(1886), to Constantinople (1891), and to Lon- 
don after 1898. The Anglo-French entente was 
in large measure due to his diplomatic skill. 
Late in 1913 he announced that he would soon 
retire. 

CAM080BNE. A market town of ^Cornwall, 
England, 10 miles west-northwest of Falmouth. 
It is surrounded by very productive copper, tin, 
and lead mines. Its parish church is a hand- 
some Gothic structure. Pop., 1901, 14,700; 
1911, 15,829. 

CAMBBAI, or CAMBBAY, kaN'brfi'. A 
town of France in the Department of the Nord 
(French Flanders), situated on the right bank 
of the Scheldt, 121 miles by rail north-northeast 
,of Paris (Map : France, N., J 2) . It is well built, 
and has a fine cathedral containing the remains 
of F^nelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, a magnifi- 
cent town hall, and a number of other fine build- 
ings. Cambrai is the seat of an extensive textile 
industry, and contains, besides, a number of 
sugar mills, soap factories, tanneries, and many 
other industrial establishments. Cambrai was 
known to the Romans under the name of Cama- 
racum, and it was then one of the chief cities 
of the Nervii. It was fortified by Charlemagne 
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and was long governed by its own bishops. 
Here was formed in 1508 the celebrated League 
of Cambrai, consisting of the Pope, the Em- 
peror of Germany, and the kings of France and 
Spain, whose object was the destruction of the 
Republic of Venice. Here, also, was concluded 
in 1529 the peace between Francis I and Charles 
V, known as the Paiof des Dames ('Ladies^ 
Peace^), the preliminary negotiations having 
been conducted by Louise, mother of the French 
King, and Margaret, aunt of the German Em- 
peror. Cambrai has. been in possession of 
France since 1677. Consxdt Bouly, Hiatoire de 
Camlrai et du GamlrSses (Cambrai, 1843), and 
Dinaux, Bibliographie CambrSsienne (Douai, 
1822). Pop., 1896, 14,306; 1901, 18,415; 1906, 
21,791. 

CAIMC^BHA. The ancient name of Wales, the 
Britannia Secunda of the Romans. The name 
is derived from that of the Cimbri, or Cymri, by 
which the Welsh have always called themselves. 

CAM'BRrAH SYS'TEM. The name given to 
the great series of sedimentary deposits which 
comes next in order of succession to the Pre- 
Cambrian, the lower beds of the Cambrian sys- 
tem resting unconformably on its upturned 
edges. It is the earliest series of strata that 
exhibits a connected and orderly assemblage of 
fossil life forms. The name ‘^Cambrian,” de- 
rived from “Cambria,” the ancient name of 
Wales, in which country the beds of this age 
were first recognized, was given by Adam Sedg- 
wick, an eminent IJnglish geologist, who de- 
voted his life to the study of this formation. 
The upper limits of the Cambrian, as there 
studied, were in much dispute for a time, since 
many of the beds placed by SedWick in the 
Upper Cambrian were claimed by Murchison to 
be Lower Silurian; and this, indeed, was subse- 
quently found to be the case. To these disputed 
beds the name “Ordovician” was given by Lap- 
worth (1879). Fossils are very scarce in the 
Cambrian rocks in many places, but in other 
localities, where different members of the forma- 
tion are exposed, life remains abOilnd, showing a 
profusion of marine invertebrates and plants of 
low order. The animal remains include, in order 
of their importance, crustaceans, brachiopods, 
pteropods, worms, gastropods, hydrozoans, echi- 
noderms, sponges, corals, lamellibranchs, and 
eephalopods. All of these, except the cephalo- 
pods, were represented in the earliest periods 
of the Cambrian system. 

While the great thickness of Cambrian strata 
indicates a long period of sedimentation, still 
the great changes that we find in the faunas in 
passing from one division of the Cambrian sys- 
tem into another are considered remarkable, 
since they indicate a most complete revolution 
in the life forms in any one region. Thus, of the 
many trilobites found in the Lower Cambrian, 
but few are known in the middle division; and 
these, in turn, differ markedly from those in the 
Upper Cambrian. The reason for this absence 
of transitional types may be due to the fact that 
the intermediate beds containing them have not 
yet been discovered. The trilobites were a 
prominent feature of the Cambrian system, and 
varied much in size, from under an inch,, like 
the small, blind ones, as agnostus, to others 
having a length of '2 feet, as paradoxides. No 
vertebrate remains have been found, ^ere is 
no evidence of invertebrate life that existed on 
land in fresh water, although it is quite possible 
that some of the mollusks found may have 
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lived in estuaries of brackish water, for the 
character of many of the sedimentary rocks of 
Cambrian time, such as grits, with ripple marks, 
is indicative of shallow-water conditions. 

The thickness of the Cambrian system is 
variable. In Newfoundland it is about 6000 
feet; in Vermont and eastern New York, 7000 
feet; in British Columbia it has been reported 
at 40,000 feet. The Cambrian rocks include 
sandstones, liinestones, shales, slates, marbles, 
and quartzites, with occasional igneous rocks, as 
in southeastern Pennsylvania, and also in Great 
Britain. The sediments for the most part have 
the characteristics of shallow-water deposits, 
laid down on the shores of a gradually sinking 
land surface. The metamorphosed Cambrian 
rocks are found in areas of much-folded strata. 
In America the Cambrian rocks have been classi- 
fied under: (1) Georgian series, or Lower Cam- 
brian; in this the trilobite olenellus is often com- 
mon. (2) Acadian, or Middle Cambrian, in 
which the trilobite paradoxides is abundant in 
places. (3) Potsdam, or Upper Cambrian; with 
the olenus fauna. 

In North America Cambrian rocks are foimd 
in Newfoundland and Eastern Canada; also in 
New England and along the flanks of the Ap- 
palachians to Alabama, in Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, California, Colorado, Arizona. They 
are also known in Great Britain, Germany, Bo- 
hemia, Scandinavia, France, Spain, Sardinia, 
China, Australia, and India. The British, Bo- 
hemian, and Scandinavian areas are of classic 
interest. The economic products of the Cam- 
brian system in the United States include the 
slates (q.v.), manganese, and limonite ore (q.v.) 
of the Appalachian States; sandstone in New 
York, and gbld in the Black Hills. 

Consult: Walcott, Tenth Animal Report 
United States GetilOgical Survey ( Washin^on, 
1888) ; Bulletin 81, United States Geological 
Survey (Washington^ 1891); Dana, Manual of 
Geology (New York, 1896) ; Geikie, Tea^t Booh 
of Geology (London, 1903); Freeh, “Die geo- 
graphische Yerbreitimg und Entwickelung des 
Cainbrium,” Oompte Rend. Congr^s Giologique 
Internationale, 1897 (St. Petersburg, 1899) ; 
Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geology, vol. ii (New 
York, 1907). See Geology; PotsdJlM Saistd- 
iSTOira. 

CAMBRIC, kam^rik. A general term ap- 
plied to the finest and thinnest of plain woven 
linen fabrics. It is said to be derived from 
Cambrai (France) , where such goods were first 
made. Some of the finest cambrics of the present 
day are produced in Switzerland. The term is 
also applied to cloth made of cotton with the 
fibre twisted very hard, to imitate real or linen 
cambric. 

CAMBBIDG-E, tflm'brij (Cam bridge; Neo- 
Lat. Cantahrigia) . The county town of Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, situated on the Cam, about 
57 miles north-northeast of London (Map: Eng- 
land, G 4) . It is at the head of river navigation 
and has since Roman days been on a natural 
line of communication. Remains of a Roman 
town have been discovered near by. The town, 
as a whole, is less picturesque than its rival, 
Oxford, and its main street, Trumpington, does 
not compare favorably with the famous High 
Street of Oxford. On the other hand, many of 
its college buildings are, from an architectural 
standpoint, the equal of any which its sister 
university possesses; and the beautiful lawns 
and gardens b^ind the colleges, traversed by 
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the Cam, familiarly known as “the Backs, 
equal in beauty the justly praised Christ Church 
Meadow of Oxford. Besides the colleges Cam- 
bridge possesses few interesting features. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre is one of the four 
existing round churches in England. Cambridge 
is a parliamentary borough and sends one mem- 
ber to the House of Commons. The city has a 
large public library and makes large grants 
to a number of schools. The earliest-known 
date in Cambridge history is when, in 1068, 
William the Conqueror built a castle on Castle 
Hill. During the thirteenth century it became 
the centre of a number of religious orders, and 
about these grew up the fame of Cambridge as 
a seat of learning. In 1281 the Bishop of Ely 
founded Peterhouse, the first college in Cam- 
bridge. Pop.5 1891, 37,000; 1901, 38,379; 1911, 
40,027. . ^ ^ 

Cambridge, probably on the site of the Camr 
loritum of the Romans, takes its name from the 
river Cam, which was anciently, and is still in 
its upper reach, called the Granta. To the 
Saxons Cambridge appears to have been known 
as Grantabrydge. In 870 the Danes ravaged the 
country hereabouts and are said to have de- 
stroyed the town. The town received its first 
charter from Henry I in 1118. King John in 
1200 granted a charter to the town, permitting 
it to have a guild of merchants and in 1207 con- 
firmed the burgesses in their privileges in per- 
petuity. See Cambridge, University of. 

Bibliography. Atkinson, Cambridge described 
and Illustrated (London, 1897); Stubbs, Cam- 
bridge (London, 1905); Maitland, Cambridge 
Township and Borough (Cambridge, 1808) ; 
Wood, “Cambridge in Early and Mediaeval 
Times,’' in Builder, vol Ixxxi (London, 1901); 
Gray, The Dual Origin of the To^jon of Cambridge 
(Cambridge, 1908) ; Clark, Cambridge (London, 
1890). 

CAM'BRIDGE. A village and the county 
seat of Henry Co., 111., 30 miles southeast of 
Rock Island, on the Rock Island and Peoria 
Railroad (Map: Illinois, B 2). It is the centre 
of a fertile agricultural region, and exports live 
stock and grain. Pop., 1890, 940; 1900, 1345; 
1910, 1272. 

CAMBRIDGE. A city and the county seat 
of Dorchester Co., Md., 57 miles (direct) south- 
east of Baltimore, on the Choptank River, and 
on the Cambridge and Sea ford Railroad (Map: 
Maryland,. N 6). It is the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural district and has an extensive oysterr 
packing industry, and important manufactures 
of underwear and lumber. Settled in 1684, Cam- 
bridge was incorporated as a Colonial town early 
in the eighteenth century; the present city char- 
ter dates from 1900. Under its provisions, the 
mayor is elected every two* years by the city 
council, which consists of the executive and four 
aldermen, chosen by wards. Pop., 1890, 4192; 
1900, 5747; 1910, 6407. 

CAMBRIDGE. A city, the seat of Harvard 
University, and one of the county seats of Mid- 
dlesex Co., Mass. It is the fifth city in rank in 
the State according to population. It lies on 
the Charles River opposite Boston, of which it is 
practically a suburb, being connected by several 
bridges (Map: Massachusetts, E 3). It is en- 
tered by the Boston and Albany and the Boston 
and Maine railroads, and electric railroads con- 
nect with Boston and adjacent towns. The Cam- 
bridge Main Street Tunnel, built by the Boston 
Elevated Railroad Company, and the Cambridge 


Connection in Boston, including a tunnel under 
Beacon Hill, built by the city of Boston and 
leased to the operating company at 4% per cent 
upon the net cost (the line opened March 23, 
1912), carry the trains of the operating company 
between Harvard Square and the Park Street 
station of the Boston subway and sinrface sys- 
tem. The historic divisions are stiU locally 
known as Old Cambridge, North Cambridge, East 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, and Mount Auburn. 
The county courthouses are in East Cambridge. 
Cambridge is irregular in shape, generally level 
in surface, and covers an area of about 6% 
square miles. Several of its streets and avenues 
are shaded with beautiful old trees, and there 
are many handsome residences and a few well- 
preserved Colonial mansions, among them the 
Vassal-Craigie House, occupied by General Wash- 
ington at the time of the Revolution and later 
the home of the poet Longfellow, now fronted by 
a memorial park, and Elmwood, the birthplace 
and lifelong home of James Russell Lowell. The 
principal features of Cambridge are Harvard 
University (q.v.), with its ample grounds and 
many buildings, Radcliffe College (q.v.), the 
buildings of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, the Andover Theological Seminary 
(erected here in 1910), the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), the Shepard Memorial Church 
(Congregational), commemorating Rev. Thomas 
Sbepard (q.v.), and Christ Church (Protestant 
Episcopal), dating from 1761. The old city com- 
mon, with a memorial gateway, contains a sol- 
diers’ monument and a statue of John Bridge 
the Puritan, by Thomas R. Gould and his sor 
Marshall S. Gould, placed in 1882. Loss than a 
mile from the university are the Harvard Obser- 
vatory and the Botanic Garden of eight acres 
filled with a groat variety of trees, shrubs, and 
plants, especially of native species. Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery, partly in Cambridge, one of th< 
most beautiful places of burial in the country 
contains the graves of Longfellow, Lowell 
Holmes, Sumner, William Ellery Channing, Phil 
lips Brooks, and many other distinguished mei 
and women. Among prominent buildings, othei 
than those already mentioned, must be noted th< 
public library, Cambridge Hospital, the Latii 
School, High School, Rindge Manual Training 
School, the city hall, the courthouse, jail, an< 
other county buildings. On the river front, witl 
entrance from Massacliusetts Avenue, the Massa 
clmsetts Institute of Technology is erecting 
(1914) a noble group of buildings to which i 
will remove from Boston when completed. Cam 
bridge has a fine system of public parks; beside 
interior parks, the river parkways include th. 
entire river front and add greatly to the beaut; 
of the city. 

Among the industrial establishments of Cam 
bridge are the Riverside, Athenaeum, and Uni 
versity presses, the latter dating from th< 
earliest printing house in America, founded i] 
1639, which are all widely known. There ar 
also large foundries and machine shops, meat 
packing houses, extensive bakeries, and larg 
manufactories of soap and candles, pianos an< 
organs, furniture, confectionery, rubber goods 
boilers, chemicals, astronomical instruments 
electrical machinery, carriages, steam pumps 
bricks, and many other articles. ^ It rank 
ninth among the manufacturing cities of th 
State (United States census, 1910). The in 
dustries are centred principally in Cambridge 
port and East Cambridge, 
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Cambridge is governed, under the charter of 
1891, by a mayor, elected annually, and a bi- 
cameral municipal council, of which the board 
of aldermen is elected at large and the common 
council by wards. In the administrative de- 
partments the majority of officials are appointed 
by the mayor, subject to the confirmation of the 
board of aldermen; the city council, however, 
elects the city clerk and assistant treasurer, 
auditor, messenger, clerk of committees, solicitor, 
and overseers of the poor; and members of the 
school board are chosen by popular election. 
Cambridge owns and operates its water works. 
A feature of the municipal politics deserving of 
mention is the fact that Cambridge is the largest 
city in the world with no open saloons, and the 
no-license system, as operated under the Massa- 
chusetts local-option law, seems well established. 

History. Cambridge originally included the 
present towns of Lexington and Arlington, parts 
of Bedford and Billerica, Newton, and the 
Brighton district of Boston. It was settled as 
Newe Towne, in 1630, by Governor Winthrop 
and others, the chief founder being Thomas Dud- 
ley, who intended it to be the chief place of the 
Colony, but found the peninsula of Shawmut 
(Boston) better adapted for commerce and for 
defense against the Indians. Resettled in 1631, 
it received in 1633 its first pastor and teacher, 
Rev. Thomas Hooker (q.v.) and Rev. Samuel 
Stone, who removed witn their congregation to 
Connecticut in 1636, largely owing to ecclesi- 
astical differences. In 1637 the General Court 
ordered that the college it had previously de- 
cided to found be established at Newe Towne, 
and in 1638 that Newe Towne become Cambridge. 
In the same year the firiit class began its Bodies, 
and the name “Harvard College” was given to 
the modest institution. (See Habvabd, Johist.) 
During the time Boston was held by the British 
army (1776-76) Cambridge was occupied by the 
American army, and Washington assumed com- 
mand in 1775 under a large dm, which is still 
standing. The city charter of incorporation was 
granted in 1846. Cambridge claims to have en- 
listed the first company of volunteers for ser- 
vice on the Federal side at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and during that conflict it furnished 
4688 men to the Union army €ind navy. The city 
has been the home of many famous literary men, 
notably of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Higgin- 
son, and Fiske. 

Pop., 1790, 2115; 1830, 6072; 1850, 15,216; 
1880, 52,669; 1890, 70,028; 1900, 91,886; 1910, 
104,839, including 34,608 persons of foreign 
birth and 4707 of negro descent. 

Consult: Paige, Bistory of Cambridge (Boston, 
1877) ; Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Cambridge, December 28, 
1880 (Cambridge, 1881); Hurd (ed.), Bistory 
of Middlesex County (Philadelphia, 1890) ; Gil- 
man (ed.). The Cambridge of Eighteen Hundred 
and Ninety -six (Cambridge, 1896) ; Powell, His- 
toric Toions of New England (New York, 1898). 

CAMBRIDGE. A village in Washington 
Co., N. Y., about 30 miles (direct) northeast 
of Albany^* on the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road (Map: New York, G 4). Cambridge is 
noted principally as the seat of the Cambridge 
Valley A^icultural and Stockbreeders’ Asso- 
ciation. fi has a public library, and carries on 
a trade in seeds, plows, and dairy products. 
Pop., 1890, 1598; 1900, 1578; 1910, 1528. 

CAMBRIDGE. A city and the county seat 
of Guernsey Co., Ohio, 86 miles east of Colum- 


bus, on the Baltimore and Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania railroads (Map: Ohio, G 6). The sur- 
rounding region has deposits of fine pottery clay, 
natural gas, coal, and oil. Cambridge ships 
large quantities of coal and has sheet and tin 
plate mills, a large earthenware plant, division 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a bar mill, 
chair and glove factories, a glass plant, and 
planing mills. The city owns and operates its 
water works and has a public library. Settled 
in 1806, Cambridge was incorporated in 1837. 
It is governed by a charter of 1893 which pro- 
vides for a mayor, elected biennially, and a city 
council. Pop., 1890, 4361; 1900, 8241; 1910, 
11,327. 

CAMBRIDGE, Ada (1844- ). The pseu- 

donym of Mrs. George Frederick Cross, novelist, 
born at WiggenhaU, Norfolk, England, ana 
after 1870 a resident of Victoria, Australia. 
She became widely known by A Marked Man 
(1891) ; The Three Miss Kings (1891) ; A Little 
Minx (1893); FideZis (1896) ; At Midnight 
(1897); Materfamilias (1898); Path and Coal 
(1900) ; The Devastators (1901) ; Thirty Years 
in Australia (1903); Sisters (1904); The Re- 
trospect (1912) ; The Hand in the Dark (1913). 
See Austealian Literature. 

CAMBRIDGE, George William Frederick 
Charles, second Duke of (1819-1904). An 
English soldier, son of Adolphus Frederick 
(1774-1850), the first Duke of Cambridge, who 
was a son of King George III. The second Duke 
was born in Hanover and succeeded in 1850. In 
1837 he was colonel, and in 1854 as lieutenant 
general commanded the first division sent in 
aid of Turkey against Russia. He led the troops 
at the Alma and at Inkerman. In 1856 he be- 
came acting commander in chief of the British 
army. He, was made field marshal and in 1887- 
received the pat^t of commander in chief.,: In 
1896, he was retired. Many of the army reforms 
he personally opposed. In 1840 he married mor- 
ganatically Miss Louisa Fairbrother, an actress, 
who was thereafter known as Mrs. FitzGeorge; 
and their relation as husband and wife remained 
unbroken for 50 years, until Mrs. Fitz(jteorge’8 
death in 1890. Consult Sheppard, Memoir of 
Private Life of Duke of Cambridge CLoudpn, 
1906), and Vemer, Military Life (ib., 1905). 

CAMBRIDGE, University of. The younger 
of the two ancient seats of learning in England. 
The origin of the university, like that of Ox- 
ford, is obscure. The old Benedictine^ estab- 
lishment in Cambridge was swept away ‘by the 
Danish invasions, and the university cannot 
boast the continuous existence beyond the Con- 
quest assigned to it by the older writers. 
Though we may disregard the various fables of 
its foundation by a Spanish King, Cantaber, by 
King Arthur, by a Saxon King, Sigebert, and by 
Gislebert and his three companion monks of 
Croyland, ib seems very probable that the uni- 
versity originated in some local educational 
movement during the twelfth century, aug- 
mented, as time went on, by such influences as 
the migration of Oxford students thither in 
1209 and of students from Paris in 1229. As 
early as 1231 a chancellor is mentioned in a 
royal writ and two years later the university 
received papal recognition. Following the ex- 
ample of Paris, Cambridge maintained, besides 
the trivium and quadrivium (q.v.), or faculty of 
arts, the advanced faculties of theology, civil 
and canon law, and medicine. It was, however, 
not recogni 2 «d formally as a Studium Generale 
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Tintil the papal bull of 1318. Like Paris, too, 
Cambridge was governed by a guild or corpora- 
tion of masters, resident teachers called regents, 
with whom resident masters not engaged in 
teaching, called nonregents, were later associ- 
ated. The presiding officer, called the chancellor, 
was elected by the regents. To this new uni- 
versity the mendicant orders came very early — 
the Franciscans about 1224, the Dominicans half 
a century later. These, as well as other bodies 
of monks and of friars, established houses for 
their members, and for a time played a con- 
siderable part in university affairs, but their 
permanent influence was, save perhaps in one 
direction, not great. In the earlier stages of 
the university the students, here as elsewhere, 
had boarded and lodged independently. With 
the increasing size and importance of Cambridge 
there now arose, alongside these religious houses, 
voluntary associations of students, living to- 
gether in independent hostels or halls. Private 
benefactors, finding in these fit subjects for en- 
couragement, presently began to endow these 
halls, or to establish “colleges,” often by the 
consolidation of several halls. This new form 
of institution, providing for the support of de- 
serving students, combined the idea of super- 
vision and support of the religious houses with 
that of the independence of the halls. The col- 
legiate system, beginning on the Continent, 
seems to have been carried to Cambridge by way 
of Oxford, and, though not original with either, 
has survived in them alone, giving them their 
unique place among the universities of the 
world. The first of the Cambridge colleges, 
Peterhouse, a purely academic organization with 
no monastic discipline, was founded in 1284 by 
Hugh of Balsham, Bishop of Ely, and from this 
time for almost exactly three centuries the 
foundation of colleges continued. With one ex- 
ception, the Cambridge of to-day is formed of 
the colleges established during that period. In 
this, Cambridge differs much from Oxford, for 
though four colleges were founded in Oxford in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
only permanent collegiate foundation in Cam- 
bridge since 1596 is Downing College, estab- 
lished in 1807. The short-lived Cavendish Col- 
lege (q.v.), Selwyn College (1882), a “hostel,” 
and the foundations for women, Girton (1869) 
and Newnham (1875), are not formally con- 
nected with the university. (A list of colleges, 
with the' dates of their foundation, will be found 
at the end of this article, and separate notices 
of the colleges under their names in the body 
of the Etxcyclopjedia.) 

The university, thus constituted, played a 
great part in the Eeformation. Humanism en- 
tered (3ambridge early, associated with the names 
of Sir John Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Bishop Fisher. Of those closely associated with 
the Eeformation, Erasmus was LaSy Margaret 
professor of divinity from 1511 to 1514 and 
translated the New Testament here. Here, too, 
William Tyndale and Hugh Latimer began their 
labors in the new cause, and, from here came 
Craniuer, who, in more ways than one, shaped 
the English Eeformation in later years. The 
Eoyal Injunctions of 1535 mark an epoch in the 
history of the university, for by them the new 
learning was finally established. The study of 
the canon law was discontinued, public lectures 
in Greek and Latin were established in the col- 
leges, the Bible, studied in the light of the new 
learning, replaced the Sentences, and the human- 


istic method took the place of the scholastic. 
As elsewhere, the recognition of the royal su- 
premacy was enforced here, and with these 
sweeping changes, and the replacing of the cleri- 
cal element in the university by lay students, 
the mediseval history of Cambridge may be 
said to close and its modern history to begin.^ 

For the moment, however, here, as in all uni- 
versities which t<x)k a leading part in the 
Eeformation, the immediate effect of that move- 
ment was disastrous. It was not until the reign 
of Elizabeth that Cambridge began to recover 
from the shock. Then it became the stronghold 
of advanced Puritanism, as it had earlier been 
of advanced Protestantism, particularly under 
the influence of Cartwright, who was finally de- 
prived of his official position in the university on 
this account. Largely owing to the disturbances 
arising from this, new statutes were enacted in 
1570, which lasted till the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. By these the government of 
the university was practically vested in the 
heads of the colleges, who alone elected the vice 
chancellor and the Caput, or supervising board. 
This turned Cambridge into a close corporation, 
a misfortune not bettered by the fact that with 
it went a tendency to turn the university into a 
school of divinity. The reign of James I is 
memorable as the period when the university 
was granted the privilege of returning two 
members to Parliament (1604), which it still 
enjoys. The later seventeenth century saw the 
rise of the school of Cambridge Platonists, and, 
chiefly by the influence of Isaac Newton and 
Isaac Barrow, the beginnings of that tendency 
toward the cultivation of mathematics and the 
natural sciences, which is still one of the chief 
distinctions between Cambridge and Oxford. 
During the eighteenth century, until the rise of 
the Evangelical school, the same mediocrity and 
apathy in religious matters prevailed here as 
elsewhere, but scholarship was improved by the 
evolution of the tripos into something like its 
present position, the mathematical tripos being 
introduced in 1747. The nineteenth century saw 
sweeping changes, the reorganization of colleges 
and university, greater freedom in academic 
matters, the abolition of religious tests, and a 
more liberal idea of the importance of certain 
studies as well as of the relations between cer- 
tain lines of work. Between 1840 and 1850 sev- 
eral colleges secured new charters from the 
crown, and in the latter year a conunission began 
a revision of the statutes, which led to the re- 
placing of the Elizabethan statutes by those of 
the new commission in 1858. These were in 
turn altered in 1809 and 1871-72, and in the 
latter year another commission was appointed, 
on the strength of whose report (1874), and of 
a memorial issued by an influential body in the 
university, the .Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Act was passed in 1877 and approved by 
the crown in 1882. This effected a reorganiza- 
tion of the entire university system. Meanwhile 
various internal changes had been taking place. 
To the older triposes of classics and mg-thematics, 
were added the natural sciences tripos in 1850, 
the moral sciences tripos in 1851, the law tripos 
in 1858, divided into law and history in 1872, 
the Semitic language tripos in 1878, the Indian 
language tripos in 1879, the mediseval and mod- 
ern language tripos in 1886, and in 1905 the 
economics tripos. There are at present 11 
triposes in all. 

The university at present is a self-governing 
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corporation, administered by a senate, consist- 
ing of all doctors and masters, of whom only 
those in Cambridge have electoral rights. The 
conncil of the senate, consisting of the chancellor, 
the vice chancellor, four heads of colleges, four 
university professors, and eight associates from 
the senate, prepares agenda for the senate, 
chooses the vice chancellor, and in general car- 
ries on the ordinary administration of the uni- 
versity. The funds are managed by a financial 
board, the curriculum is arranged by a general 
board of studies, separate departments being in 
the hands of subcommittees, or special boards. 
The chancellor is an honorary official, as at Ox- 
ford, usually some dignitary of the realm, as are 
also the steward and the deputy steward- The 
vice chancellor is the real head of the university, 
and is assisted by deputies and by two proctors, 
who, besides their duties in the senate, have 
charge of university discipline. There are, more- 
over, two esquire bedells, the public orator, a 
commissary, an assessor, and the registrar, who 
has charge of records. There are at present 17 
colleges besides the two foundations for women, 
several special semicollegiate institutions not 
a part of the university, and a body of non- 
collegiate students. The university proper, as 
distinguished from the colleges, is possessed of 
several important institutions. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum, founded by Viscount Fitzwilliam in 
1816, is one of the largest and finest institutions 
of its kind in England. The university library 
contains some 200,000 volumes, and a consider- 
able collection of manuscripts. There are also 
fine geological and anatomical museums, an ex- 
cellent observatory, and the university practi- 
cally controls the extensive printing and pub- 
lishing establishment of the Pitt Press, as well 
as Addenbrooke Hospital. Examinations are 
held and degrees are conferred in the Senate 
House, which contains also the public offices of 
the univwsity, and is the meeting place of the 
[Senate. ^ 

The existence of the colleges in connection 
\vith the university forms a peeuliar, and, save 
for Oxford, a un^ue educational organization, 
not easy for an outsider to understand. Briefly, 
it may be said that the college and the university 
are separate corporations, in large measure in- 
dependent of each other, but connected very 
closely by the fact that they form interacting 
parts of an educational system, and that they 
are composed of, and managed by, the same 
individuals. The university is essentially an 
examining and d^ee-confernng body, which ex- 
amines the candidate at entrance^ during his 
residence, and at the conclusion of his work, and 
confers degrees on those men who meet its re- 
quirements. It regulates the system of educa- 
tion, with respect not only to subjects, but also 
to <^uality, and quantity of preparation; it en- 
forces general discipline, and it offers certain 
educational advantage in its lectured, its li- 
braries, its coUeotiohs, and Similar pr^roions. 
The college, on the other hs^nd, receives the enteiv 
ing student, provides him with lodgings and 
meals, service, and the like, prepares h^, by its 
tutors, for the university examinations, affords 
him society and recreation, and exercises some- 
what more than paternal oversight of his actions. 
The administration of the colleges is in the 
hands of a master and fellows, from among whom 
are chosen the college officials, dean, bursar, and 
the like, as well as the teaching or tutorial force 
of th^ college. These men, as masters of arts 


of the university, form a great part of the senats, 
and so virtually govern it as well as the colleges. 

Undergraduate life at Cambridge differs some- 
what from that at Oxford and very greatly from 
that in the United States. Formerly, all men 
belonged to colleges, and though since 1869 it 
has been possible for men to belong to the uni- 
versity without being members of a college, the 
class of noneollegiate students thus created has 
never been very large, most undergraduates be- 
ing connected with a college. The great majority 
of men live in college, though many of those be- 
longing to colleges, and all the noneollegiate 
students, live in licensed lodgings in the town. 
There are three terms in the university year — 
the Michaelmas, or October term; the Lent, or 
winter term; and the Easter, or spring term. 
These nominally include 227 days, but actually 
average each about eight weeks of required resi- 
dence, leaving long vacations, during which much 
of the actual work, or ^‘reading'’ as it is called, 
is done. The students are under the direct 
charge of the tutors, who maintain personal 
relations with each man under their charge and 
supervise his work, directing him in a way not 
known to the educational system in the United 
States with its large classes and entire or partial 
absence of personal relation between student and 
instructor. 

The degree of B.A. may be conferred, after the 
required examinations have been passed, at the 
end of nine terms or three years of residence. 
The degree of M.A. is attainable three years 
later, the requirements being that a candidate 
give notice to his collie, pay the college degree 
fee in person, pay the university degree fee in 
person, and sign the Begistratys Book. The 
imiversity confers also degrees in law, theology, 
medicine, music, and an advanced d^ree in 
science, all of these latter being dependent on 
the possession of the bachelor’s degree. , Cer- 
tain honorary degrees are also conferred, not- 
ably that of Docto of Laws (LLJ)i)- 

^ere are no exact equivalents at mther of 
the English universities for the course of study 
common in the United States. The system of 
education is based upon, and conditioned by, the 
examinations which a candidate for the degree 
of B.A. must take. These are three in number. 
The following, from the 1900-01 regulations, 
v^dll give the best general idea of the systmn. 
The ‘^previous” examination consists of two 
parts, one of the Gospels (Greek), one Latis. 
classic, one Gre^ classic, one translation of Eng- 
lish into Latin, and a paper on Latin and Gre^ 
accidence and syntax, forming the fii^ part. 
The second consists of Paltys Evidences, geom- 
etry, arithmetic, elementary algebra, and an 
English essay. Candidates for honors must take 
the additional subjects of medmnics, French, and 
Ghrman. After passing these requirements or 
scane equivalent a student may at the proper 
time take the sectmd or ^^general” examination 
and the special, which quality hhn for the "ordi- 
Uaity’ de^e, or he may specialize in any ©f the 
subjects to mentioned and after passing the 
final examination or tripos be entitled to an 
honors” degree. The distinction between ordi- 
nary and honors degrees is not found in Am^ican 
colleges. The second or “general” examination 
consists of two parte, the first including one 
Greek classic, one Latin classic, algebra, ele- 
mentary statics, a translation of English into 
Latin prose; the second, the Acts of the Apostles 
(Greek), some portion of English history, an 
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English essay on a subject connected with the 
history offered, elementary hydrostatics, and 
some play of Shakespeare or a portion of Mil- 
ton’s works. The special or final examination 
may be taken in any^one of the following sub- 
jects: theolo^, logic, political economy, law, 
history, chemistry, physics, geology, botany, zo- 
ology, physiology, mechanics, and applied sci- 
ence, music, modern languages, mathematics, or 
classics. Eor those men who are candidates for 
honors, special examinations, called triposes, are 
provided in mathematics, classics, moral sciences, 
natural sciences, law, history, theology. Oriental 
languages, mediseval and modern languages, me- 
chanical sciences, and economics. The successful 
candidates in the triposes are arranged in three 
classes, according to their standing, and have 
their names printed in the Calendar. These 
divisions are called simply first, second, and 
third class. The honor men in mathematics, 
however, were formerly known as wranglers, 
senior optimes, and junior optimes, and the 
head of the first list, the best man of the year, 
is known as the senior wrangler. Since 1908, 
however, the results of Part I of the mathe- 
matical tripos are published in the same form as 
of the other triposes; the results of Part II are 
still arranged in three daises of wranglers, senior 
optimes, and junior optimes, but in alphabetical 
order. 

Women are admitted to the examinations, and 
their names appear in the Calendar, next to 
the tripos lists, with their rank attached, but 
they are not allowed degrees. 

For further information consult: College Eis- 
toriea (Cambridge, 1898-1904); Oxford and 
Camlridge Year Book, Part 2, Cambridge (Lon- 
don, 1904) ; The Studenfs Handbook to the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge (Cambridge, 
1909); History of the University of Cambridge, 
by J. Bass Mullinger, in 3 vols. (Cambridge, 
1873-1911), the best as well as the fullest ac- 
coimt up to the Platonist movement. There is 
an excellent, though briefer, account of the uni- 
versity and colleges before 1600 in H. Rashdall, 
Vnwersities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Ox- 
ford, 1895). Official information may be ob- 
tained from the Cambridge University Calendar, 
and from the announcements of lectures and 
such publications as are issued from time to 
.time. Much incidental information may be ob- 
tained from Sir G*. M. Humphrey’s Guide to 
Cambridge and J. W. Clark’s Concise Guide to 
the Town and Unimrsity of Cambridge (Cam- 
:bridge, 1906). 

. See the articles in the present work on Uni- 
VEBSTTY; Education; National Education, and 
on Hie various colleges under their names. 

The colleges in the order of their foundation, 
with dates and founders, are as follows: 

Peterhouse, or St. Peter’s College, 1284, by 
Hugh of Balsham. Glare, 1326, by Elizabeth, 
Countess of Clare. Pembroke, 1347, by Mary de 
Stj Paul, Countess of I^embroke. OopviBe and 
Caiiis, 1348, by Edmund Qonville; refounded by 
William Bateman, 1363; and later by John Caius, 
1558. Tridity Hall, 1350, by William Bateman, 
Bishop of Norwich. Corpus Christi, 1352, by 
Guilds of Corpus Christi and Virgin Mary. 
King’s, 1441, by Henry VI. Queens’, 1448, by 
Margaret of Anjou; refounded, 1465, by Eliza- 
beth Woodville. St. Catharine’s, 1473, by Eobert 
Wodelarke. Jesus, 1496, by John Alcock, Bishop 
of Ely. Christ’s, 1605, by Margaret of Rich- 
mond and Derby. St. John the Evangelist, 


1511, by Margaret of Richmond and Derby. 
Magdalen, 1519, by Thomas, Baron Audley of 
Walden. Trinity, 1546, by Henry VIII. Em- 
manuel, 1684, by Sir Walter Mildmay. Sidney 
Sussex, 1594, by Lady Frances Sidney, Countess 
Dowager of Sussex. Downing, 1800, by Sir 
George Downing. 

Public Host^s. — Cavendish College (q.v.), ex- 
tinct, 1873-91. Selwyn College, 1882, by sub- 
scription. Ayerst Hall, extinct, 1884-96. 

CAMBRIDGE PLAT'FORM. See Congbe- 
gationalism. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. A school of 
writers in the English church, members of the 
University of Cambridge, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, who sought to exhibit 
the entire rationality of the doctrines of the 
Christian religion and drew largely from Plato 
in execution of this purpose. They were the 
liberals of their age and were often styled 
‘‘Latitudinarians.” They sought to emphasize 
the great Christian doctrines to the neglect of 
minor matters, often made the instruments of 
sectarian exclusiveness, and to show that these 
great doctrines were identical with the teachings 
of the soundest philosopliy. With a single ex- 
ception (More, educated at Emmanuel College 
and of the Puritan party) they worked in great 
harmony; while they naturally belonged to the 
party that had formulated the Puritan theology 
in the Westminster Confession, they were led, 
by the prevailing laxity of morals and the mul- 
tiplication of sects, to endeavor to overcome the 
schism’ between divinity and morals. They were 
powerfully influenced by the philosophical cur- 
rents of their time, particularly by the writings 
of Descartes (Cudworth and More), less so by 
those of Bacon. But as a school, they were 
formed by the study of Plato especially in its 
Neoplatonic form, and of the Christian Fathers 
who followed the Platonic course of thought — 
those of Alexandria. On the other hand, the 
school was largely determined by its fundamental 
antagonism to the doctrines of Hobbes, who 
founded his philosophy on the senses and ignored 
the moral and religious postulates of human na- 
ture. Against this philosophy the Cambridge 
Platonists waged uncompromising and unceas- 
ing war. Their liberalism, however, -brought 
them into suspicion, and they were gener^ly 
regarded with disfavor. They, possessed great 
learning and a strong religious sense, but did 
not desS with their sources in a trained historic 
spirit. 

The principal representatives of this school 
were the following: 

Benjamin Whiehcote, born in Shropshire, 
March 11, 1609-10, died at Easter, 1683, in Cam- 
bridge. His father was apparently a country 
squire, the owner of Whichcote Hall. He was 
sent to Emmanuel College in 1626, took his B.A. 
in 1629 and his M.A. in 1633, when he became 
follow of his college. In 1636 he was ordained, 
in 1643 presented to the living of North Cad- 
bury, where he probably married. He was made 
provost of Kin^s College, Cambridge, in 1644, 
and continued to occupy this post till the Resto- 
ration, 1660, when he was displaced by the royal 
order. His great work here was perfcfrmed as a 
teacher, and particularly as the preacher of the 
Sunday afternoon lecture in Trinity Church. In 
these sermons he sought to lift the plane of cur- 
rent religious thinking, and he exercised the 
great influence which belongs to those whom the 
sight of a receptive audience quickens to elo- 
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quence. After his remoTal he occupied two dif- 
ferent charges in London, spending his last 15 
years in St. Laurence Jewry, where he was at- 
tentively heard by a small but select congrega- 
tion. He published nothing himself. After his 
death a few sheets of Select Notions were pub- 
lished in 1685, a Treatise of Devotion in 1697, 
then Select Sermons (1698) with a preface by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (reprinted, Edinburgh, 
1742) ; and in the years 1700 ff. a new edition 
of the sermons from the author’s own manu- 
scripts in 4 vols., with a volume of Aphorisms 
(1753). 

John Smithy one of the most gifted of the 
school, bom at Achurch, Northamptonshire, 
1618, died Aug. 7, 1652, has left behind almost 
no materials for a biography. He entered Em- 
manuel College, Gambrid^, in 1636, took his 
B.A in 1640 and his M.A. in 1644, at which 
time he was chosen fellow of Queens’ College. 
His health seems to have been precarious from 
the first. His labors were principally confined 
to his .office as teacher, for which he had re- 
markable qualifications. His preaching was 
with a rare degree of eloquence, which can still 
be felt in the Discourses (1660), which remain 
to us. He gained much local fame as a lecturer 
on mathematics. His personal character was 
such as to excite the admiration and love of 
his associates in a remarkable degree. As a 
founder of the school, his special service was 
in developing the foundations of a Christian 
philosophy. 

The two most famous of the Cambridge 
Platonists are Ralph Cudworth and Beryry More, 
whose lives will be found in their alphabetical 
places in this EnotcijOP^dia. More obscure 
were Nathaniel Oulverwel, of a genius and elo- 
quence like Smith’s, who entered Emmanuel in 
, 1633 and took his M.A in 1640, was a fellow 
and preacher in the College Chapel, died about 
1651, and whose Discourse of thi lAght of Na- 
ture was published 1652; John Worthington, a 
native of Manchester, educated at Emmanuel 
College, inaster of Jesus College till the Resto- 
'ration, then held a succession of livings, and 
finally Hackney, where he was chosen lecturer 
in 1670, his Discourses being published in 1725 
and Miscellanies in 1704; George Rust, fellow of 
Christ’s College in 1657, after the Restoration 
in Ireland, where, in 1667, he became Bishop of 
Dromore, died in 1670, his Discourse of , Truth 
appearing in 1682; Simon Patrick (1626-1707), 
Bishop of Chicheirter, 1689, and of Ely, 1691; 
Edward Fowler, took his M.A. in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, about 1665, finally Bishop of 
Gloucester; Joseph Glarnnll and John Norris, 
both Oxford students, but impregnated with the 
spirit of the Cambridge Platonism. Consult 
John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, vol. ii (Edinburgh, 1872). Consult for se- 
lections from their writings, Campagnao, Cam- 
bridge Platonists (Oxford, 1901). 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. An inland agricul- 
tural county of England (Map: England, G 4). 
Area, 858.9 square miles. Nearly nine-tenths of 
the county consists of arable land, meadow, and 
pasture, the rest being fens. The chief rivers 
are the Ouse, which crosses the middle of the 
coimty from west to east, with its tributary the 
Cam, the Nene, which borders the county on the 
north, the Lark. These are all navigable 
to a certain extent. County town, Cambridge. 
Pop., 1891, 183,961; 1901, 184,759; 1911, 


198,074. Consult Conybeare, History of Cam- 
bridgeshire (London, 1897). 

CAMBRONNTE, kUN'briin', Piebbb Jacques 
Etiex2?e, Count of (1770-1842). A brave and 
blunt soldier of Napoleon, most widely known, 
perhaps, for a phrase he never uttered. He was 
bom at Saint-Sebastien, near Nantes, fought in 
the Vendde in 1792, distinguished himself at 
Zurich in 1799, and participated in the cam- 
paigns of the Empire between 1806 and 1813. 
He went with Napoleon to Elba, and at Water- 
loo led a division of the Old Guard. There, 
after fighting like a madman, he is reported to 
have cried in answer to General Halkett’s de- 
mand for his surrender, La garde meurt et ne 
se rend pas (‘The Guard dies, but never sur- 
renders’ ) . Cambronne did not say this, however, 
and he did surrender. Severely wounded, he was 
taken to London, but bravely returned to stand 
his trial before a court-martial, which acquitted 
him. In 1820 he was restored to his rank in 
the army. A statue has been erected in his 
memory in the town of Nantes, where he died 
in 1842. Consult Fournier, Proofs du ginSral 
Cambronne (Paris, 1816). 

CAM'BXTSCAN'. The King of Tartary in 
Chaucer’s S quire* s Tale, The King of Arabia 
and India sends him a brazen horse, a mirror, 
a ring, and a sword of magic properties. He is 
the father of two sons, Algarsif and Camballo, 
and of a daughter, Canace. The story stops 
after a sort of prologue which promises adven- 
tures to come, more especially for Camballo and 
Canace; so the later history of Cambuscan and 
his presents is unknoVn. 

CAMBYSES, kim-bi^sfe, I (Gk. Ka/i^ii<Trjs, 
OPers. inscr. Kambujiya, of uncertain etymol- 
ogy) . The father of Cyrus the Great and son and 
successor of Teispes in the line of Persian kings 
(Herod, vii, 11, and the Cyrus Cylinder). 

CAMBYSES U ( T-522 B.c. ) . Eli^ of the 
united realm of the Medes and Persians from 
529 to 522 B.c. He was the grandson of Cam- 
byses I and son of Cyrus the Great. Ascending 
the throne on the death of his father, he at once 
took the reins of government in his hands. His 
brother, Smerdis (OPers. Bardiya), was made 
Viceroy of the eastern provinces ‘of Iran. Cam- 
byses’ first and chief design was the conquest 
of Egypt. He invaded this coujitry with his 
armies, and in 525 b.c. defeated Psammetichus 
III, the King of Egypt, at Pelusium. Memphis, 
the capital, fell in the following year, 524 BX3., 
and Cambyses was soon master of the entire 
fertile valley of the Nile. Nubia was also sub- 
jugated, but not without great loss to his 
forces, and an attempt to conquer the Ethiopians 
proved a disastrous failure. An expedition like- 
wise against Carthage had to be abandoned be- 
cause his Phoenician allies refused to lend 
their naval power against their kindred. 
It was now that Cambyses * rec^ved news 
that the throne of Persia' had been seized, dur- 
ing his absence, by a Maglan priest Gaumata, 
the Pseudo-Smerdis. The usurper impersonated 
Bardiya, or Smerdis, Cambyses’ brother, who 
had been assassinated, though the people did 
not know it, at the instigation of Cambyses him- 
self. Startled by this bold impersonation of one 
whom’ he believed to be dead, the guilty and 
crime-laden Cambyses hastened to retrace . his 
steps to Persia, but died on the way (622 B.c.), 
at Ecbatana, which Herodotus (iii, 62-64) calls 
a city of Syria, but Josephus names Damascus. 
The oracle of Buto had prophesied he would die 
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at Agbatana, but Cambyses always supposed the 
Median Ecbatana to be meant by this. In cer- 
tain respects the accounts of Herodotus {iii. 64) 
and Ctesias differ as to the manner of his death, 
but both attribute it to an accidental self-in- 
flicted wound. In the great Behistun inscription 
(i. 43) Darius says that Cambyses died by a 
death self-inflicted, but the word 'uvorTnarUyus^ 
lit. ‘self-death,’ seems rather, though not neces- 
sarily, to imply suicide. Kegarding the charac- 
ter of Cambyses, if we follow Herodotus, his be- 
havior in Egypt was little short of that of a 
madman. His cruelties and sacrilegious acts, 
due principally to drunkenness, were atrocious. 
He is said to have violated the tombs of the 
Egyptians and even to have put some of their 
leading men to death, among them the captive 
King Psammetiehus. In an outrageous manner 
he stabbed the sacred bull of Apis so that it 
died, and he caused the ministering^ priests to 
be scourged (Herod, iii. 29). But it must be 
added that this account is not easy to recon- 
cile with an existing stele on which Cambyses 
is portrayed as giving an honorable burial to 
the dead god Apis. It is even claimed that he 
murdered his own sister, whom he had wished to 
marry. On the whole there can be no doubt that 
he was a dissolute and inhuman ruler. Consult 
Lincke, “Kambyses in der Sage, Litteratur und 
Kunst des Mittelalters” (Leipzig, 1897), in the 
Ebers Festschrift j and see also Cybus; Dabitjs; 
Media; Pebsia. 

CAlttBYSES, KOra or PEESIA. a tragedy 
by Thomas Preston, published in London in 1569 
by John Allde. An undated edition was later 
brought out by Edward Allde. It has been re- 
printed by Hawkins and Dodsley. It is im- 
portant as marking the transition between the 
morality and the historical dranaa. It is written 
in Alexandrine rhymes, occasionally dropping 
into heroics in the comedy passages. The melo- 
dramatic treatment of its subject is probably 
referred to by Shakespeare in his now proverbial 
expression of "speaking in King Cambyses’ vein.’^ 

CAM'DEN. A town and the coimty seat of 
Wilcox Co., Ala., 62 miles west by south of 
Montgomery, on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad (Map; Alabama, B 3). It is the fer- 
tile "Black Belt” of Alabama and has a cotton- 
oil mill and lumber, cotton, and stock-raising 
interests. Pop., 1890, 545; 1910, 648. 

CAMDEN. A city and the county seat of 
Ouachita Co., Ark., 115 miles south by west of 
Little Rock, on the Ouachita River, and on the 
St. Louis Southwestern and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain, the Rock Island, and Southern rail- 
roads (Map; Arkansas, C 4). It has a fine 
courthouse and public library and carries on a 
considerable river trade, shipping cotton, lum- 
ber, poultry, and live stock, and contains ma- 
chine shops, cotton compress, stone mills, cotton- 
seed-oil mill, lumber mills, manufactories of 
oars, sashes and doors, handles, and spokes, a 
bottling plant, and wagon works. Pop., 1900, 
2840;, 1910, 3995. 

CAMDEN. A town in Kjiox Co., Me., 37 
miles east by south of Augusta, on the line of 
the Eastern Steamship Company (Map; Maine, 
C 4). It is an important wool -manufacturing 
town and carries on a considerable trade in felt 
goods. Camden is also a summer resort. Pop., 
1890, 4621; 1900, 2825; 1910, 3015. 

CAMDEN. A city and the county seat of 
Camden Co., N. J., on the Delaware River, op- 
posite Philadelphia, with which it is connected 


by several lines of steam ferries (Map; New 
Jersey, B 4) . It is an important railroad centre, 
being the terminus of the Atlantic City and the 
West Jersey and Seashore railroads and of 
divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
city, which occupies an area of about 10 square 
miles on level ground, contains, among its more 
notable features, a city hall and county build- 
ings, four hospitals, an Elks Home, Carnegie 
libraries. Home for Friendless Children, the West 
Jersey Orphanage, and a school for manual 
training. Camden is an important shipping cen- 
tre, has large market gardens in the suburban 
districts, and is noted for its manufacturing 
and shipbuilding interests, which in 1909 gave 
employment to 3682 persons, and whose products 
were valued at $5,626,000. The other leading 
manufactures are talking machines, canned soups, 
machinery, foundry products, cotton and woolen 
goods, oil cloth, lumber, chemicals, paints, steel 
pens, candies, and boots and shoes. In 1909 the 
combined value of all the manufactured products 
was $49,138,000. The government is vested in a 
mayor and a unicameral city council, with the 
usual staff of administrative officials. The an- 
nual income of Camden is $2,752,900, while its 
payments amount to $3,033,300, the main items 
of expenditure being $481,000 for education, 
$139,000 for the fire department, $158,000 for 
the police department, and $160,000 for water 
works. The sewerage system comprises about 
140 miles of mains, and the water works, includ- 
ing two plants built by the city in 1870 and 
1889, at a total cost of $2,500,000, are under 
municipal operation. Pop., 1890, 58,313; 1900, 
75,935; 1910, 94,538; 1914 (est.), 105,000. Cam- 
den was chartered as a city in 1828; the Cam- 
den and Amboy Railroad, incorporated in 1833, 
gave the city its early importance as a railroad 
terminus. It was the home of Walt Whitman 
from 1873 xmtil his death in 1892. Consult 
Fisler, A Local History of Camden (Camden, 
1858). 

CAMDEN. A town and the county seat of 
Kershaw Co., S. C., 32 miles northeast of 
Columbia, on the Wateree River, and on the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Southern, and the At- 
lantic Coast Line systems (Map: South Caro- 
lina, D 2). It is known as a winter resort, 
carries on a trade in cotton, rice, and naval 
stores, and manufactures cotton cloths and 
yarns, cottonseed oil, lumber products, and 
bricks. Camden was settled in 1750 by Quakers 
from Ireland and in 1791 was incorporated as a 
town. It is governed imder a charter of 1890, 
which provides for a mayor, elected every two 
years, and a municipal council. Here, on Aug. 
16, 1780, an English force of 2000 under Lord 
Cornwallis defeated an American force of 3000 
under General Gates, Baron DeKalb being 
wounded mortally in the engagement; and near 
here, at Hobkirk’s Hill (see Hobkirk’s Hill, 
Batt t.tc of), an English force under General 
Rawdon repulsed an American force under Gen- 
eral Green on April 25, 1781. In 1825 a monu- 
ment was erected to the memory of DeKalb, La- 
fayette laying the corner stone. On Feb. 25, 
1865, General Sherman entered Camden and de- 
stroyed 2000 bales of cotton, a large q^ntity of 
tobacco, and a number of buildings. Pop., 1900, 
2441; 1910, 3569, including Kirkwood, which 
was annexed in 1905. 

CAMDEN, CHA.BLES Pratt, first Eabl (1714- 
94). An English chief justice and lord chan- 
cellor, third son of Sir John Pratt, a chief 
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justice under George I. He was born at Ken- 
sington and educated at Eton and Cambridge. 
In 1734 be became a fellow of his college, the 
next year obtained his BA. degree and in 1740 
that of H.A. He studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1738. His prospects were dis- 
couraging until 1752, when he successfully de- 
fended a bookseller for libel on the House of 
Commons. In 1757 he W’-as appointed Attorney- 
Grcneral, and in 1762 Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. He presided over the trial of Wilkes 
and declared the action of government illegal, 
an opinion which, according with public senti- 
ment, made him the most popular of judges. In 
1765 he was created Baron Camden by the Bock- 
ingham administration, whose American policy 
and treatment of Wilkes, notwithstanding, he 
constantly opposed. The following year, al- 
though appointed Lord Chancellor, he did not 
abandon his principles; and four years after 
supported an amendment made by Chatham on 
the government address and resigned his oflB.ce. 
Henceforth he was a political character. He 
took an active part against the ill-advised Amer- 
ican policy pursued by Lord North, and in dis- 
cussions on the law "of libel was called ‘‘the 
maintainer of English constitutional liberty.*^ 
During the Bevolutionary War he was very 
popular in the United States, and his memory 
is perpetuated by many counties, towns, and 
villages named after him. He was President of 
the Council under Hockingham in 1782-83 and 
under Pitt from 1783 until his death, April 18, 
1794, He w'as created Earl Camden and 
"Viscount Bayham in 1786. 

CAMDEH, WlULiAM (1551-1623). An anti- 
quarian and historian, surnamed “The British 
Pausanias.” He was born in London, where his 
father was a house painter, May 2, 1561. His 
education begun at Christ’s Hospital, was com- 
pleted at St. Paul’s School and at Oxford. In 
1575 he was appointed second master of West- 
minster School, and while discharging the duties 
of this office he undertook the work which made 
his name famous. His Britannia, written in ele- 
gant Latin and giving an account of the British 
Isles from the earliest ages, was first published 
in 1586, and it at once brought him into com- 
munication with the learned men of his time. 
Before 1607 the work had passed through six 
editions, being enlarged and improved by the 
industry of the author. At first a comparatively 
small volume, it received much additional mat- 
ter from other writers. The best-known edition 
is that of Edmund Gibson, in English, 2 vols., 
folio (1722). The la^t translation is that of 
Gough and Nichols '(2d ed., 1806), Bishop 
Nicholson said of this work that it was “the 
common sun whereat our. modern writers have 
all lighted their little torches.” In 1593 Camden 
was appointed head master of Westminster 
School; and in 1597 Clarencieux Eang-at-Arms, 
an appointment which gave him more time for 
the pursuit of his favbrite studies. His other 
important works are: AnnaJs of the Reign of 
Elimleth (latest ed., 1717) ; A Collection of 
Ancient English Historians (6th ed., 1607) ; An 
Account of the Monuments and Inscriptions in 
Westminster Alhey (1600) ; and a Na/rrative of 
the Cfunpowder Plot (1607). He died Nov. 9, 
1628, at Chislehurst, in the house which after- 
ward belonged to Napoleon III, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Before his death he en- 
dowed a professorship of history at Oxford. 

CAMDEN SOCIETY. An English associa- 
VOL. IV.— 25 


tion organized in London in 1838 and named in 
honor of William Camden. Its object is the pub- 
lication of historical and literary remains of 
antiquarian and general interest. The publica- 
tions began in 1847. After 105 volumes had been 
issued, a new series began (in 1871) which up to 
1901 includes an additional 62 volumes. In 1901 
began a new (3d) series in which 23 volumes 
have been published up to 1913. 

CAMEL (OF., Lat. camelus, Gk. KdfiyjXos, 
kamelos, from Heb. gamal, camel). A large 
desert-dwelling ruminant of two species, consti- 
tuting the typical genus, Camelus, of the family 
Camelidae. Both have been subjugated to man 
since prehistoric times, and neither is known or 
remembered in a wild state. The free camels 
which now roam in northern Turkestan, where 
they are hunted for their flesh, hides, and supe- 
rior wool, are descendants of the few which sur- 
vived the vast sand storms which, about 1700, 
overwhelmed the villages on the Gobi Plateau 
and killed all the people. The two species of 
camel are the true or Arabian camel {Camelus 
dromedarius) , having one hump, and the Bac- 
trian camel {Camelus haetrianus), with two 
humps. These humps are stores of flesh 
and fat, reabsorbed in support of the animal 
when overtaken by famine, as is so likely to 
happen. 

The former is the common and widespread spe- 
cies, found from northwestern India and the low- 
lands of Afghanistan down to the extremity of 
Arabia east of the Bed Sea and Somaliland to 
the south, and westward as far as the African 
deserts extend. They have also been introduced 
into Australia, Spain, Zanzibar, and the south- 
western United States, but without permanent 
economic success. The United States govern- 
ment spent much money and pains to acclimatize 
them as an army transport service in the dry 
southwestern regions, about 1857; the Civil 
War interrupted the arrangements, but the at- 
tempts made by private hands to utilize the ani- 
mals .were not profitable. Many were turned 
loose and remained wild along the Mexican bor- 
der, but multiplied very little, and they are now 
supposed to be extinct. The British government 
has made extensive use of them in its military 
operations in India and Upper Egypt, both as 
baggage animals and in hauling artillery, and 
as moxmts for a division of “cavalry” known as 
the “camel corps.” Consult Gleichen, With the 
Camel Corps up the 'Nile (London, 1888 ) , wherein 
many interesting facts as to the habits and qn^L 
ifications of the animal are given. 

What country was the original home of this 
species is uncertain; it seems more thoroughly 
adapted to a sandy region than the Bactrian, and 
is presumed to have had a more southerly hab- 
itat than the latter, probably inhabiting Arabia 
and perhaps the Sahara when first enslaved by 
primitive men. It is singularly adapted to sub- 
sistence in the desert by the structural quali- 
ties elsewhere mentioned (see CameTjID^), and 
by its ability to bite off and consume the tough 
shrubbery and even thorny plants which alone 
grow there, and to endure the burning heat and 
flying sand. To this end it has acquired not only 
the thick and broad sole pads, but the thick 
callosities on the joints of the legs and on the 
chest upon which it rests (in a kneeling posture) 
when it lies down; moreover, the nostrils may 
be closed against the flying dust, and the eyes 
are shaded and shielded by very long eyelashes. 
Its extremely acute sense of smell, especially foi 
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water^ is another life-saving provision. All these 
qualities have combined to render it so highly* 
serviceable to man in the great wastes that sepa- 
rate the habitable regions south and east of the 
Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian seas, that it 
is safe to say these could never have been colo- 
nized and have been the scenes of the momentous 
incidents and impulses they have contributed to 
civilization had it not been for the assistance of 
this ungainly and unlovely creature. can 
speak from experience,^ ^ remarks Captain Wellby 
{^Twixt Sirdar and Menelik, New York, 1901), 
“of this marvelons endurance of camels, for on 
a previous trip in Somaliland I once marched 
with a string of camels for 11 days, during 
which time none of them had a drop [of water].” 

The Bactrian camel is better adapted by its 
smaller size and heavier build, harder and more 
cloven feet, longer and finer wool, and other 
qualities, to a rocky and cooler region, and its 
home is Central Asia, from northern Turkestan 
to Mongolia. Its endurance is equally remarkable, 
under different circumstances, with that of its 
southern congener, for it withstands the awful 
climate of the Tibetan Plateau, where the tem- 
perature rises to 140® F. in summer and sinks to 
Arctic cold in winter; it tramps with burdens 
of tea or hauling wagons or sledges over the 
plains, and often tlirougli wintry snows, from 
Peking to Lake Baikal, and carries heavy loads 
over the lofty passes of the Hindu Kush, and 
across the flinty plains of Afghanistan, and 
thence to Persia. It is this ability to endure 
climatic extremes, variety of fare, and famine, 
wrhich has perpetuated the camel through a 
longer generic history than that of almost any 
other animal and has made it of so much service 
to mankind in regions unendurable by most 
cattle or horses. 

The Arabian camel carries twice the load of a 
mule. The Bactrian camel is sometimes loaded 
with 1000 or even 1500 pounds weight, although 
not generally with so much. A caravan some- 
times contains 1000, sometimes even 4000 or 
5000 camels. The supply of food carried with the 
caravan for the use of the camels is very scanty ; 
a few beans, dates, carob pods, or the like, are 
all that they receive after a long day's march, 
when there is no herbage on which they may’ 
browse. The pace of the loaded camel is steady 
and uniform, but slow — about 2^ miles per 
hour. Some of the slight dromedaries, however, 
can carry a rider more than 100 miles in a day. 
The motion of the camel is peculiar, jolting the 
rider in a manner extremely disagreeable to 
those who are unaccustomed to it; both the feet 
on tlie same side being successively raised, so that 
one side is thrown forward and then the other. 

The patience of the camel has been celebrated 
by some authors, but this is mainly indifference 
and stupidity. It submits because it knows no 
better, cares nothing for its master, is influenced 
to a very slight degree by either kindness or 
harshness, is unhappy when alone, and always 
untrustworthy; is cowardly, and, at the rutting 
season, is subject to sudden and violent fits of 
rage, when it uses its teeth with terrible effect. 

The camel produces only one young one at a 
time, or rarely two. It lives 30 or 40 years. 
During the long ages it has been subjected (the 
word “domesticated” hardly applies) to man, 
almost as many breeds have been created as in 
the case of the rose, and there is a vast differ- 
ence between those bred as baggage animals and 
those reared for the saddle; the latter, light 


and swift, often capable of traversing 100 miles 
of desert a day, are “dromedaries,” whether one- 
humped or two-humped. 

The great value of the camel to the desert 
people is due to its manifold usefulness, for be- 
sides its utility as a carrier of both man and his 
burden, and as a means of trade, its flesh is good 
food, and the milk is excellent; from the hair, 
cloth, ropes, etc., are made; the hide is service- 
able; the bones (in eastern Asia) serve as 
ivory; and the dung is in some regions almost 
the sole dependence of the nomads for fuel. The 
animal is nevertheless steadily decreasing in im- 
portance by the advance of railways, the opening 
of wagon roads, and other supersessions of its 
service, even in the remoter parts of its arid 
domain. Consult Leonard, The Camel (London, 
1894). See Plate of Camels and Llamas. 

CA3MCEL (from camel, as carrying heavy bur- 
dens). A water-tight, boxlike contrivance de- 
signed for lifting ships, sunken weights, etc. 
The use of wooden floats for lightening the 
draft of a ship to permit her to pass over a 
shoal or bar is very old, but the invention of hol- 
low floats, or camels, is ascribed to the Dutch, 
and their first use is said to have been about 
1688. The ordinary camel is a simple rectan- 
gular box float, and" is much us(‘d in navy yards 
and private shipbuilding establishments. The 
camels designed by the Dutch were sometimes a 
hundred feet or more in length, 20 feet broad, 
and made to fit the sides of the ship; they were 
allowed to fill with water, hauled up close to the 
vessel’s sides, and secured in place by chains and 
lashings. When the ship reached the shoal or 
bar, the water was pumped out of the camels, and 
the increased buoyancy thus obtained raised the 
ship enough to materially decrease her draft. 
Modem camels which are used in wreck raising 
are generally built of steel and fitted with ma- 
chinery for working the chains which support the 
wreck or attach it to the camel. 

CAMEL BIRD. The ostrich ; a book name. 

CAMEL CRICKET, or Cajmel Locust. A 
mantis (q.v.). 

CAMELCCD.® (Neo-Lat., from Gk. KafirjXos, 
Jcamclos, camel) . The camel family, constituting 
a section of the ruminants termed Tylopoda, in 



SKULLS 07 CABiCKLS. 

1, Pofibrotherium, an extinct primtive t 35 )e; 2, Existing 
camel, showing change in dentition. 

reference to the character of the feet. This 
family is composed of two genera — Camelus, with 
two species (see Camul), and TjUtma, the Amer- 




1. VICUNA (Lama vicugna). 

2. GUANACO (Lama guanacus). 

3. ALPACA. 


4. LLAMA. 

5. ARABIAN CAMEL, Dromedary type. 

6. ’BACTRIAN or TWO-HUMPED CAMEL. 
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ican llamas, considered by some naturalists two 
species, by others four. (See Llama.) Hiese 
animals agree in peculiarities of structure, which 
separate them from other ruminants, mainly as 
follows: Though a full set of incisor teeth are 
present in the young, only the outermost con- 
tinue through life as iso- 
lated laniariform teeth; 
canines are present in 
both jaws, and the mo- 
lars are solenodont in 
type. The skeleton has 
many peculiarities, of 
which a striking one is 
the excessive compara- 
tive length of the thigh 
bone, and the detachment 
of the hind leg 'from the 
body. The limbs are 
long, the ankle bones pe- 
culiar, and all traces of 
phalanges are lost, ex- 
cept the third and 
fourth. These are not 
incased in matched 
hoofs, like other artio- 
dactyls, but the foot con- 
sists of two elongated 
toes, each tipped with a 
small, naillike hoof, the 
feet resting not upon the 
hoofs, but upon elastic 
pads or cushions under 
the toes. In the camels 
the toes are united by a 
common sole, thus rest- 
ing upon one extended 
pad, instead of having 
each a separate one, as 
in the llajna group, the 
broader expanse of the 
foot enabling the ani- 
mals of the one genus 
more easily to traverse 
the loose sand of the des- 
ert, while the narrow 
form and separation pf 
the toes in the other 
is suited to the uneven , surface of rocky heights. 
,^he head, is longy without any horns or antlers, 
the lips extended and mobile, the neck of un- 
usual length; the blood corpuscles are oval in- 
stead of , circular, as in all other nmmmals, and 
the digestive organs are characterized by a re- 
markal?le peculiarity , in the structure of the 
stomach., “Though these animals ruminate,” to 
quote Flower and Lydekker, “the . . . interior 
of the rumen or paunch [see Ruminant] has no 
villi on its surface, and there is no distinct psal- 
terium or manyplies. Both the first and second 
compartments are remarkable for the presence 
of a number of pouches or cells in their walls, 
with muscular septa, and a sphincter-like ar- 
rangement of their orifices, by which they can 
be shut off from the rest of the cavity, and into 
which the fluid portion only of the contents of 
tbe stomach is allowed to enter.” Such is the 
celebrated arrangement by which the camel 
stores in its stonaach more water than it can im- 
mediately use, and by gradually using it is able 
to make far longer journeys across arid regions 
than otherwise would be possible. This has cus- 
tomarily been regarded as a very striking spe- 
cial provision for the needs of the camel of the 
desert; but it is equally characteristic of the 


llamas, wMch inhabit well-watered regions, and 
has evidently descended to both from a remote 
common ancestry, regardless of present environ- 
ments. See Alimentakz System. 

The structural evolution of the camel recalls 
that of the horse. (See Equid^.) In the old- 



est Tertiary rocks of the ancient lake region of 
the Rocky Moimtains, at the dawn of the Sjoc^e, 
have been found diminutive remains suggesting 
this type, and in the Upper Eocene fossil skele- 
tons undoubtedly cameloid. These belong tp an 
animal (Prototylops) hardjy larger than a jack 
rabbit, yet camel-like in many particulars. It 
had four distinct toes, of which the third and 
fourth were most useful, while the lateral sec- 
ond and fifth were smaller; the metapodial 
bones were disconnected, and there was no space 
between the bunodont molars and the front 
teeth, where the canines and incisors were alike. 
By changes that went on analogous to those in 
other ungulates, there is found in subsequent 
cameloid forms increase in size, and a constant 
tendency towards acquiring the dentition and 
pedal anatomy characterizing .modem forms. 
The next advanced form is greater in size, and 
the lateral toes, no longer useful, hang to the 
side of the foot above the ground like a deer's. 
A steady increase of size goes through the as- 
cending formations of the Miocene, until we 
reach Procamelus, at the top of the Miocene 
(Loup Fork beds of Wyoming), which was as 
big as a sheep and very llama-like, with teeth 
nearly of modern type and the metapodial bones 
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FSBT OF F06SXI. OAUBLS. 

Bones of the feet, showing progresGSTo development towards inorease of sise, union of 
metapodials, etc.: 1, Protylopus (Eocene); 2, Po§brotherium (Oligooene); 3, Gompho- 
therium stembergi (John Day beds); 4, Gomphotherium cameloides (Loup Fork b^); 
5, Procamelus (Loup Fork beds). . (After Wortman.) 
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firmly united when fully adult. During the Mio- 
cene the western American plateau seems to have 
been an arid desert, and under such conditions 
were developed the large, splayed feet, bereft of 
the useless side toes, the great sole pads, and the 
pouched stomach that characterize the race. At 
the close of the Miocene, however, there came 
about a steady change towards a warmer, moister 
climate, inducing forest growth, which put an 
end to camel life in North America. Meanwhile 
they had migrated into South America, where 
fossil remains of great size are found, and where 
the family still survives, in the modified and 
perhaps degenerate forms of the llamas; and 
also northwestward to Siberia, and thence into 
Central Asia, where their remains are found in 
the Pliocene rocks of India, but not earlier. 
Here the conditions were favorable, and the 
modem camels seem to have developed. It thus 
appears that North America was the original 
home of the Camelidse, and that they ^^were de- 
rived from piglike animals quite independently 
of the true ruminants.” For particulars as to 
American fossil camels, consult Wortman, Bulle- 
tin American Museum Natural History, vol. x 
(New York. 1898) . 

CAM'ELI'NA (Neo-Lat., probably from Gk. 
chain ai, on the ground + \ivov, linon, 
flax). A genus of cruciferous plants embracing 
about a dozen species, most of which are Euro- 
pean. Cawelina saliva is cultivated in Europe 
and Asia for' the oil contained in the seed. The 
stalks contain a kind of fibre, which is some- 
times used for making brooms. The plant has be- 
come introduced into the United States, w'here it 
is known as false flax, or gold of pleasure, and is 
considered a bad weed. Sec Gold of Pleasure. 

CAMEL'LIA (Neo-Lat., named after Joseph 
Kamel, a Moravian traveler of the seventeenth 
century, who first described the Camellia ja- 
ponica, now Thea japonica ) . A species of plants 
of the family Tlieaceae, nearly hardy evergreen 
shrubs or trees, and natives of China, Japan, and 
the north of India. Camellias are now exten- 
sively cultivated as greenliouse shrubs in Europe 
and in the United States. Many varieties are in 
cultivation. The best known and most esteemed 
is Thea japonica, a greenhouse shrub. Its leaves 
are ovate-elliptical, almost acuminate and ser- 
rate shining; the flowers are without stalks, 
mostly solitary, large, and roselike. It is a 
native of Japan, and there and in China it has 
been carefully ' cultivated from time imme- 
morial. In its wild state it has red flowers, 
and the red single cainollia is much used by gar- 
deners as a stock on which to graft the fine va- 
rieties, the flowers of which are generally double. 
The colors of tlie cultivated forms are various, 
including red, white, and yellow, and the varie- 
ties also differ much in the form and position of 
the petals. The flowering time is in autumn, 
winter, and spring. Camellias grow best in cool 
houses. Free access of air is of great impor- 
tance, and water must be given very liberally, 
yet, with such caution that the soil may never 
remain soaked after the immediate wants of the 
plant are supplied. The proper soil for camel- 
lias is a loose black mold ; a little sand and peat 
arc often advantageously mixed with loam to 
form it. Camellias are often propagated by cut- 
tings, or layers, but generally by grafting or 
inarching. The single camellia is also propa- 
gated by seed, and in this way the best stocks 
for grafting are procured. Of the other species 
of camellia, the most hardy, and one of the most 


beautiful is Thea reticulata. The seeds of cer- 
tain varieties, as Thea oleifera and drupifera, 
are used in China for the production of an olive- 
like oil. The true tea plant (Thea sinensis) is 
a close ally of the camellia* See Tea. 

CAMEL'OPARD. See Giraffe. 

CAM:EL'OPAK.'DAIjIS (Gk. KaM'hoirdpBaXts, 
kamelopardalis, giraffe, literally camel-pard, from 
Kfi/AijXos, Jcamelos, camel -f- TrApBaXis, pardalis, 
pard). A northern constellation defined by 
Jakob Bartseh, Kepler’s son-in-law and assistant. 
It is situated between the polestar, Auriga, 
Cassiopeia, and the head of Ursa Major, and 
consists of stars of moderate magnitudes, form- 
ing, in imagination, the shape of a giraffe. 

CAM'ELOT, or CALBURY, kaner-i. A 
steep hill in the parish of Queen’s Camel, Somer- 
setshire, England, 5 miles from Ilehester (Map: 
England, D 5), identified by tradition with 
Camelot, one of the capitals of the legendary 
King Arthur (q.v.). Others state that Camelot 
was the name given in the mediseval romances 
to the city which grew up out of the permanent 
quarters of the second Augustan legion at Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk. 

CAMEIiOT. The legendary site of Kii^ Ar- 
thur’s castle and court. It has been variously 
located in Somersetshire, at or near Winchester, 
Hampshire, and in Wales. Shakespeare favored 
the first, Tennyson and Capell the second, and 
Caxton the third site. The monks of Glaston- 
bury were chiefly responsible for the “Somerset” 
theory, which they maintained, especially in the 
fourteenth century, for the pui^pose of attract- 
ing pilgrims and thus enriching their abbey. 
It is often mentioned in English literature, not- 
ably in King Lear and The Lady of Bhalott. 

CAMEL’S HAIB. A fabric woven from the 
hair of the camel, by Persians and Arabs. In 
early ages garments of this stuff were worn by 
monks for penance. It is now imported into 
Europe and used extensively in the manufacture 
of dress materials and rugs. Cow’s hair is 
sometimes used as a substitute in the cheaper 
grades of so-called camel’s-hair goods. A fine 
grade of camel’s hair is used for artists’ brushes. 
Camel’s hair proper is longer than some sheep’s 
wool and varies considerably in color, being 
chiefly red, white, or gray. 

CAMEN, ka'men, or KAMEN. A town in 
the Province of Westphalia, Germany, on tlie 
Seseke, 10 miles southwest of Hamm. It is a 
thriving industrial centre, with coal mines, paper 
mills, slioe manufactories, and iron foundries. 
Pop., 1000, 9888; 190.5, 10,420; 1910, 10,754. 

CAME'N.aJ (Lat.). In Roman mythology, 
nymphs possessing the power of prophecy. They 
had a sacred grove in Rome, just outside the 
Porta Capena. (See Egebia.) Etymologists in- 
cline now to connect the name with a root sig- 
nifying ^brightness,’ and to regard the Camens 
as goddesses of fountains or springs. The Ro- 
mans, however, connected the name with car- 
men, song, and cano, to sing; hence the Roman 
poets often apply the name Gamenas to the nine 
Muses of Grecian myth. 

CAMGSO (It. cammeo, Fr. oamie, NDL*. ca- 
maeus, or cammeus ) . Gems cut in relief^ are 
called cameos. The term is applied more especially 
to those diminutive pieces of sculpture which are 
prepared from precious stories having two strata 
or layers of different colors, the undermost of 
which is left to form the background, the object 
to be represented being cut in the upper one. 

True cameos were probably not made before 
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1. CAPER PLANT (Capparls spinosa), showing edible 3. BLUEBELLS (Campanula rotundlfolla). 

buds. 4. CARAWAY SEED (Carum caria). 

2. CANARY SEED GRASS (Phalaris Canariensts). 5, CAMELLIAS (Camellia Japonica), single and double. 

6. GANNAS OR INDIAN SHOT CCanna Indlca var.). 
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the third century B.c., though in very early 
times we find the backs of seals decorated with 
figures in relief; so especially in the scarahoei, 
seals decorated on the back with the sacred 
beetle of Egypt. As precious stones were used 
in the Orient and among the Greeks after the 
conquests of Alexander for many decorative pur- 
poses, the Greek artistic sense sought to raise 
this decoration to a higher plane, and this seems 
to have led to the carving of the gems into re- 
liefs. At this period cameos were very exten- 
sively used, not only as personal ornaments, but 
in cups, vases, candelabra, and other objects of 
domestic luxury. Paterse and other vessels were 
frequently worked out of a single stone, upon 
which were exhibited a whole series of figures 
of the most exquisite workmanship. Many of 
the antique cameos which have been preserved 
are wonderfully beautiful, both in design and 
execution. ^ Of the Alexandrian cameos, probably 
the finest is the 'TTazza Famese,” a shallow dish 
(8 inches in diameter), cut from a single sar- 
donyx, now in the National Museum at Naples. 
Within, this dish shows an allegorical design, 
relating to a flood of the Nile; outside, it bears 
a Gorgon on an segis (q.v.). Other very fine 
specimens of the early period are the Gon- 
zaga cameo in St. Petersburg and a companion 
in Vienna, containing the portraits in profile 
of a man and a woman. These are commonly 
said to be portraits of Ptolemy II and his 
Queen, Arsinoe, but Furtwfingler held that they 
represented Alexander the Great and Olympias 
(see Plate 53, in his work named at the close 
of this article). Of cameos of the Roman 
time, many fine specimens are to be found in 
the continental museums. Especially note- 
worthy are the Gemma Augustea in Vienna, 
and the Sainte Chapelle onyx in Paris; both 
show Roman emperors, Augustus and 'Kberius, 
triumphing over barbarians (see below). Very 
celebrated is the “Cupid and Psyche^’ formerly 
in the Marlborough collection, now in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, by Tryphon, who is 
supposed tp have Hved in the time of Augustus. 
Many of these cameos are of surprising and, in 
modem times, unequaled size and perfection. 
Cameos do not seem to have been mstde in me- 
diaeval times; but the art was revived in Italy, 
under the auspices of the Medici, and the pro- 
duction of cameos, both in pietra dwm ana in 
shell, has there become a branch of art manu- 
facture of considerable importance. Impressions 
from antique cameos in glass, sulphur, poree- 
ISfin, and other materiala are produced in many 
places and, for artistic purposes, possess all the 
value of the originals. 

The manufactmre of cameos from artificial 
substances was not unknown to the ancients. 
One of the most beautiful sj^cimens of an imita- 
tion of cameo in glass ^ the famous Barberini 
or Portland vase, now in the British Musetnn. 
The ^ound is blue, the figures, w'hieh arp in 
low relief, being of a delicate, half -transparent 
white. (See PoBTLAND Vase.) Another example 
is. a beautiful vase, similar in color, known as 
tbe Blue Glass Vase, now in thp Naples Mu- 
seum, the figures of which i^epresent p Bacclia^ 
nalian i sacrifice. Consult MaurKelpey, Po^em: 
lia Art, pp. 416-416 (New York, 

vaeoi was found in a tomb, outside thp BEer- 
^M(!lanenm ;^te at Pompeii. Many fragm^ts 0 ^ 
Mnd ejxipt in otMr 

nad from > it the modern Wedgwood 


A shell cameo is a cutting in relief on a pre- 
cious stone or a shell. It is opposed in mean- 
ing to intaglio, which signifies a cutting into 
the stone or shell. In intaglio work, further- 
more, only gems of uniform color are used, 
while in cameo engraving or cutting it is desir- 
able to choose such stones or shells as possess 
layers of varying colors, such as sardonyx, onyx, 
agate, or tropical sea shells. These differing 
tints are skillfully utilized by intelligent en- 
gravers, so that at different depths of the cut- 
ting very beautiful and effective gradations of 
color are obtained. Shell, perhaps, gives the 
most delicate results, owing to the nearness of 
the color to that of flesh, and the general use 
made of the human figure and head as subjects 
for cameo engraving- 

Inasmuch as Egypt was the birthplace, as it 
were, of belief in amulets, charms, and phylac- 
teies of all kinds, it naturally came to pass that 
it was the earliest country to develop and to 
encourage the production of these emblems 
which, for the individual, possessed a magical 
and religious significance. From the time of the 
dynasties of the first Pharaohs to the period of 
the domination of the Romans, the inhabitants 
of tbe valley of the Nile, men and women, all 
wore about the neck, on the finger, or hung 
somewhere on their garments, cut or engraved 
gems of a talismanic character, which also 
served in some sort as a personal seal. It is 
safe to say that no country of ancient times has 
produced in such profusion precious stones in 
relief and in intaglio. It was in the Greek and 
Roman period that the cameo reached its per- 
fection. The century of Scopas, Praxiteles, 
Lysippus, and Apelles produced an artist in gems 
whom all antiquity praises, but from whom there 
has not come down to us a single signed work. 
This artist is I^goteles. Pliny and many 
others speak of him as the ablest engraver of all 
time, and place him in the same rank as the 
above-mentioned sculptors and painters. Pyr- 
goteles probably engraved several portraits of 
Alexander in cameo and intaglio, though none 
can be authenticated. Although cameo is sculp- 
ture in miniature, we see by this that it en- 
gaged the talents of really great artists. Among 
the .largest examples of ancient cameo work is 
the Sainte Chapelle agate in the BibliothSque 
Nationale in Paris (of sardonyx, 12 X 10% 
inches ) , representing the apotheosis of Augustus 
and the rec^tion of Germanicus, after his return 
from (Germany, by Tiberius, and the Vienna 
onyx (8% X 7% inches), bearing, in addition 
to other figures, an allegorical representation 
of the coronation of Au^^. These 
surpass, in size and delicacy of execution, the 
best modem productions in this art- See Gems; 
Augustus, Apotheosis or. 
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of cases be conducted in secret. In the common 
law system of England and the United States, 
on the other hand, it has always been held to 
be of the essence of the administration of justice 
that it shall be conducted in public. Within 
reasonable limits of space and good order, any 
one who chooses may attend a trial or other 
judicial proceeding, and this characteristic of our 
judicial administration is jealously guarded as 
an invaluable safeguard of justice. It was one 
of the grounds of complaint against the famous 
or infamous English tribunal known as the 
Star ‘Chamber (q.v.) that it violated this tradi- 
tion and conducted many of its proceedings in 
secret. This requirement^ of publicity applies 
equally to civil and criminal cases but is not 
a necessary incident of the preliminary examina- 
tion of an accused person before a magistrate, 
nor does it apply to the hearing upon which an 
indictment by a grand jury is founded. In the 
interests of public morality children may be ex- 
cluded from certain classes of criminal hearings, 
and matrimonial proceedings of a scandalous 
nature may by consent of the parties or in some 
eases by order of the court be conducted m cam- 
era, Whore proceedings are directed to be heard 
in camera it is in England a contempt of court 
to publish them. In the court of chancery it 
was formerly the practice to hold in camera 
proceedings affecting wards of court, lunatics, 
and, in some cases, family disputes. The prac- 
tice is now, however, restricted to cases in 
which publicitv would defeat the object of the 
suit, as in proceedings to restrain the publica- 
tion of private letters or proceedings affecting 
a secret trade process. 

CAM'EBA. See Photogbaphy. 

CAMEBA IiU'CIBA (Lat., light chamber). 
A device fitted to the eyepiece of a compound 
microscope to enable the observer to trace upon 
a sheet of paper the magnified image of the ob- 
ject as seen. It is constructed in various forms, 
the simplest of which is a small plate of glass 
attached to the eyepiece at an angle of 45®, 
as shown in Fig. 1. A portion of a slide or 
cover glass fixea to the eyepiece with wax can 
be emploved for this purpose. In using the 
camera lucida, the tube of the microscope is 
placed in a nearly horizontal position, and a 
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sheet of paper laid on the table beneath the eye- 
piece. The rays coming through the eyepiece 
are reflected into the eye from the glass, though 
coming apparently from the paper below, where 
an enlarged image of the object is seen. The 
outline of the image can readily be traced with 


a pencil, and in this way an accurate representa- 
tion of the object can be quickly made. Instead 
of the simple mirror of glass, S 5 nunering em- 
ployed a flat, circular piece of polished steel or 
speculum metal, whose diameter was somewhat 
smaller than that of the pupil of the eye. The 
rays are reflected vertically, and enter the eye, 



Fig. 2. Wollaston's camera lucida. 


as do also those from the paper which come to 
the eye, after passing by the edges of the mir- 
ror. A prism, so constructed that total reflec- 
tion occurs one or more times, is often employed, 
and the arrangement of Wollaston, which is 
frequently used, is illustrated in the figures and 
described below. It consists of a small quadri- 
lateral prism of glass, which Fig. 2 shows in 
perpendicular section, held in a brass frame, 
which is fitted in front of the eyepiece by a 
suitable mounting, or attached to an upright 
rod, having at its lower end a screw clamp, to 
fix it to the edge of a tabic. The prism, being 
at the height of about a foot from the table, 
has its upper face horizontal. Two of its faces, 
as in the figure, are at right angles; the con- 
tiguous faces make respectively with them angles 
of 67^/^®, so that the remaining obtuse angle 
contains 135®. Rays coming from an object and 
falling nearly perpendicularly on the first sur- 
face enter the prism, and undergo total reflection 
at the contiguous surface; they then fall at the 
same angle on the next surface, and are totally 
reflected again; finally, they emerge nearly per- 
pendicular to the remaining surface. An eye, 
as in the figure, then receives the emergent pen- 
cil through one part of the pupil, so that an 
image of the object is seen projected upon a 
sheet of paper upon the table. The rays from 
the paper and pencil passing the edge of the 
prism enter the other part of the pupil; and 
the pencil and image being seen together upon 
the paper, a sketch of the latter can be made. 
There is, however, a practical difficulty — ^the 
image and the drawing pencil are at distances 
sensibly different from the eye and so cannot be 
seen together distinctly at the same time. To 
obviate this, a plate of metal, with a small aper- 
ture, as an eyehole, is placed at the edge under 
the eye, so that the rays through the prism 
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and those from the drawing pencil, which both 
pass through the eyehole, form only very small 
pencils, A convex lens is also sometimes em- 
ployed for this purpose. The form of camera 
lueida devised by Abbe is also used with the 
microscope. It consists of two right-angle 
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prisms with their hypothenusal faces placed to- 
gether and a reflecting mirror, as shown in Fig. 
3. The separating surface, ad^ is formed by a 
thin film of silver, except a circular space at he, 
through which the direct rays from the micro- 
scope pass, as indicated by the arrow OM. To 
an eye placed at 0, the rays from the paper are 
reflected by the mirror Sp, and again at the 
silver film between the prisms, so that the 
image of the magnified object appears on the 
paper. This arrangement is so mounted that it 
can readily be moved to and from the eyepiece. 
By using a finely divided glass scale as an 
object, we may obtain projected on the paper a 
magnified image of the divisions, so that the 
width of the intervening spaces can be meas- 
ured. A ratio between the scale divisions, un- 
magnified and as they appear on the paper at a 
distance of 10 inches from the eye, will give 
the magnifying power of the microscope. Con- 
sult Carpenter, The Microscope and its Reve- 
lations, 8th ed., edited by Ballinger (Phila- 
delphia, 1001). 

CAMEBA OBSCUBA (Lat., dark chamber). 
A light-tight box, with a convex lens at one end 
and a screen at the other, on which an image is 
produced. This screen is generally a piece of 
ground glass, or translucent paper, so that the 
image may he viewed from behind. The rays 
of light coming from an object pass through the 
lens, and when they reach the screen form an 
image which can be received on a sensitive 

? late and preserved in the form of a negative, 
f the screen is placed at the appropriate focal 
distance, a sharp representation of an object can 
be obtained. The human eye is a simple form 
of camera ohscura, the crystalline lens and retina 
occupying the relative positions of lens and 
screen. The lens is not essential for the forma- 
tion of an image, as with a small opening a 
picture is also produced. Such an image, while 
free from distortion, is not apt to be sharp, and 
a long exposure in making a negative is re- 
quired. 

The invention of the camera ohscura is of 
importance on account of its being the prototype 
of the modem photographic camera and is 


claimed for a number of celebrated men. The 
first of these is Roger Bacon, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, and after him comes Alberti, 
about two centuries later. Leonardo da Vinci, 
the famous painter and scientist, about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, says that if 
you place yourself in an hermetically closed 
room, facing a building, landscape, or any other 
object directly lighted by the sun, and then cut 
a small circular hole in the shutter, images of 
the objects outside will he thrown on any sur- 
face facing the hole, and will be reversed. Such 
was the condition of the camera until the time 
of Cardan, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when he improved it by the addition of 
a convex lens at the aperture. " The instrument 
in this form is described in his work Be Sub- 
tiUtate. In 1569 Giambattista della Porta, of 
Naples, to whom the invention is generally as- 
cribed, in the seventh book of his work on 
Natural Magic, gives a detailed description of 
the apparatus, and in his instrument he placed 
an inclined mirror before the lens, with the 
result that the pictures were rendered brighter 
and erect instead of inverted. Porta’s camera 
ohscura attracted general attention, and the in- 
strument was soon provided for the country 
houses of the wealthy, being placed usually in 
a small conical building, with a white table or 
surface in the centre, on which the pictures 
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were projected, A more modem form is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

The camera ohscura in the form of a box, 
with inclined mirror and a piece of ground glass 
or paper on which the images could be traced, 
was invented by Hooke in 1679. This instru- 
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ment has since become familiar in the form of 
an optical toy, shown in diagram in Fig. 2, 
though the same principle has been made use of 
in certain pieces of scientific apparatus. The 
camera obscura in its simple form of lens and 
screen, suitably incased, was first used for pho- 
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tographic work by Humphry Da’vy in 1802, at 
a time when he was engaged in experiments 
with Wedgwood. After this, the camera ob- 
scura was used by all tlie early experimenters 
in photography (q.v.), and the instrument has 
since then developed and amplified to a remark- 
able degree. The photographic camera is con- 
structed in an almost infinite variety of styles, 
depending in the main on the purpose for which 
it is to be used. In general, it consists of two 
boxes, joined by a flexible and light-proof ma- 
terial, such as a bellows of leather, rubber, or 



Fig. 3. simple photoobaphic camera. 

cloth, and susceptible of being moved towards 
or from each other, so that the distance between 
the lens and focal plane or position where the 
image is received can be varied. In one of these 
boxes, or on an upright board taking its place, 
the lens is mounted, and on the other there is a 
frame carrying a piece of groxind glass which, 
at the time of taking the picture, is removed 
and the sensitive plate or film substituted. This 
is contained in a holder so constructed that the 
sensitive surface occupies the same position as 
the original focusing glass. 

The construction of a camera varies with the 
use or process for which it is intended. Thus, 
for out-of-door work portability and rapidity of 
adjustment are essential, whereas in a studio or 
laboratory rigidity and adaptability are de- 
manded. A view camera does not require any 
considerable length of bed, or base, as the ground 
glass is never distant from the lens a much 
greater amount than the principal focus (q.v.), 
as the pictures are generally on a reduced scale. 
If a camera, however, is designed for copying or 
enlarging, then it mnst have a long bed, as the 
distance from the lens to the ground glass will 
be as many times greater than the distance be- 
tween the original object and the lens as it is 
desired to enlarge the picture. Frequently in 
the case of hand cameras the ground glass is 
omitted, and the proper focus is obtained by 
reference to a graduated scale on the bed, on 


which are marked the foci corresponding to 
different distances. 

The use of films and increased ease of ma- 
nipnlation has made photography universally 
popular, and there are almost as many styles of 
cameras as there are individual tastes. See 
FHOTOGRAPBCy. 

OAlVE'EBA^IirS, Joachim (1500-74). A 
distinguished German classicist, born at Bam- 
berg, of a family which originally bore the name 
Liebhard; for this Camerarius (Ger. Kammer- 
meister) was substituted, since the office of 
chamberlaifi to the Prince-Bishop of Bamberg 
was hereditary in the family. At the age of 13 
Camerarius entered the University of Leipzig. 
In 1518 he began to teach Greek at Erfurt, but 
in 1521 he moved to Wittenberg, where he at- 
tached himself to Melanchthon. At the latter’s 
recommendation he was appointed to teach Greek 
and history in Nuremberg in 1526. Nine years 
later he was called to the University of Tubingen 
as professor of the Greek and the Latin litera- 
tures. In 1541 he went to Leipzig, where he con- 
tinued to lecture until his death. He contrib- 
uted to the eminence of tliis university, not only 
by his teaching and wi-iting, but also by the 
practical measures of university reform which 
he, with certain associates, was able to carry 
through. He was especially distinguished for 
his critical judgment, in which he surpassed 
Melrmclithon, while his knowledge of the classics 
was not inferior to that of his friend, so that he 
deserves to be regarded as the greatest German 
classicist of his century. His works were very 
numerous. Besides biographical and theological 
writings, the most important are the following 
editions: Ifomcrio Poems, with the so-called 
scholia of Didymus (Basel, 1541) ; CfreeJo JUlegiao 
Poets (Basel]^ 1550) ; Theocritus (Frankfurt, 
1545) ; Sophocles (Basel, 1556) ; Herodotus 
(Basel, 1540 and 1557); Thucydides, with the 
scholia (Basel, 1540 and 1567) ; Theophrastus 
(Basel, 1541). He was also coeditor of the 
edition of Galen, published by Cratander (Basel, 
1538 et seq.). After Camerarius’ death a num- 
ber of Greek works and Latin translations were 
published by liis relatives. Among the Latin 
authors edited by him should be named Quin- 
tilian with Commentary; Cicero (Basel, 1540) ; 
many separate works between 1542 and 1558; 
above all, his edition of Plautus (Basel, 1552), 
for which he employed the so-called Codex Vetus 
Camerarii and the Codex Decurtaius, and thus 
for the first time secured a definite basis for the 
text. A full list of his works may bo found in 
Pokel, Pliilologisches SchriftsiellerlexiJcon (Leip- 
zig, 3882). Consult Bursian, Oeschichte der 
Jclcbssischen Philologie in Deutschland, pp. 185- 
90 (Munich, 1883), and Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1908). 

CAMEBABITTS^ Rudolf Jakob (1665-1721). 
A German botanist and physician, professor of 
medicine and director of the botanic garden at 
Tiibingen. He was the first to recognize sexual 
differences in plants and make successful investi- 
gations of their reproductive organs. 

CA31CEBINO, ka'mi-rg'nO (Lat. Camermum), 
A city in the Province of Maccrata, central Italy, 
with a bishopric dating from 252 and an arch- 
bishopric dating from 1787, between the Chienti 
and the Potenza, about 35 miles southwest of 
Ancona (Map: Italy, H 4). The cathedral, 
built in 1832, occupies the site of a temple of 
Jupiter. The town possesses a university, 
founded in 1727, There are also the archie- 
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piscopal palace, the ducal palace, the new palace, 
and a bronze statue of Sixtus V, erected in 1587- 
The chief industry is silk growing. Pop., 1881, 
12,000; 1901, 12,542; 1911, 11,689. 

CAMERINTJM. See Camebino. 

CAM'ERLEN^GO, or CAM'ERLIN'GO (It., 
chamberlain). The Camerlengo of the Holy 
Roman church, generally a cardinal, controls the 
finances and the secular interests of the Pope. 
During a vacancy in the holy see he is sole 
head in things temporal and presides over the 
apostolic chamber or palace. In things spiritual, 
however, he is assisted by the other cardinals. 
There is also (2) a Camerlengo of the sacred 
college of cardinals, and (3) of the Roman 
clergy. 

a city in Clinton Co., Mo., 50 
miles north-northeast of Kansas City, on the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy and the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific railroads 
(Map: Missouri, B 2). It is the seat of 
Missouri Wesleyan College. The city has a 
glove factory and dairying interests. The mu- 
nicipality owns the electric light and water 
works. Pop., 1900, 2979; 1910, 2980. 

CAMEBON. A city and the county seat of 
Milam Co., Tex., 53 miles south of Waco, on 
the San Antonio and Aransas Pass and the 
Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe railroads (Map: 
Texas, F 4). It is an agricultural region, con- 
taining deposits of timber and coal. The chief 
industries are cotton growing and stock raising. 
Cameron was settled about 1875. The govern- 
ment is administered by a mayor, elected 
biennially, and a unicameral council. Pop., 
1900, 3341 ; 1910, 3263. 

OAMEBON, Agnes Deans (1863-1912). A 
Canadian journalist and educator, bom and 
educated at Vigtoria, British Columbia. She 
was a teacher for ' 18 years, but early manifested 
a keen interest in Canadian national develop- 
ment and exploration, contributing articles on 
these subjects to several American and British 
periodicals. Although appointed associate 
editor of the EdAioational Journal of 'Western 
Canada, she was led by a wide range of interests 
into various fields; she undertook and success- 
fully accomplished a journey of 10,000 miles 
to the Arctic Ocean, starting from Chicago and 
reaching her destination by way of Athabasca, 
the Great Slave Lake, and Mackenzie River, and 
returning by way of Peace River and Lesser 
Slave Lake. Her study of Canadian natural 
resources and her ;traveled observation enabled 
her to become a well-known lecturer in the 
United States, Canada, and Britain. In 1909 
she was elected vice president of the Cana<Ran 
Women’s Press Club. She published The New 
North (1909) Sind The Outer Trail (1910). She 
died at Victoria. 

OAMEBON, Abohtbald (c.1771-1836). An 
American Presb^rian clergj^an, bom in Scot- 
land. He studied at Transylvania Seminary, 
Lexington, Ky., was licensed to preach in 1796, 
ordained in 1796, and was installed over the 
churches of Akron, Fox Run, and Big Spring, 
For many years the only Presbyterian clergy- 
man in a wide extent of territory, he was occu- 
pied with itinerant labors until 1828, when he 
figured in a great revival and became pastor of 
churches at Shelbyville and Mulberry. With 
the Rev. David Rice (1733-1816), his teacher in 
theology, he was a pioneer of the Presbyterian 
church in Kentucky. Among his publications 
are: The FcUthful Steward (1806); An Appeal 


to the Scriptures (1811); A Defense of the 
Doctrines of Grace (1816); A Reply to Some 
Arminian Questions on Divine Predestination 
(1822). 

CAMEBON, A(bnold) Gtrror (1864- ). 

An American college professor, born at Prince- 
ton, N. J., and educated at Princeton University. 
He was professor of the French and German 
languages and literatures at Miami University 
(1888-91), assistant professor of French at Yale 
University (1891-97), professor of French at 
Princeton (1897-1905), and professor in Hew 
York University Summer School (1909). He 
edited several French texts, including selections 
from Loti, Copp4e, France, Zola, and Maupassant, 
and lectured on literary topics. 

CAMEBON, Sib Chables (1841- ). A 

Scotch journalist and politician, bom in Dublin. 
He studied at Madras College, St. Andrews, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, and at the medical 
schools of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and from 
1864 to 1874 edited the North British Daily 
Mail. From 1874 to 1886 he was member of 
Parliament for Glasgow, from the subdivision of 
the constituency in 1885 until 1896 sat for the 
College division, and in 1897 was elected for 
the Bridgeton division. He introduced into the 
House the resolutions whose carriage effected the 
reduction of minimum telegram charges from 
one shilling to sixpence. In 1893 and 1894, in 
accordance with Gladstone’s programme, he in- 
troduced into the House bills for the disestab- 
lishment of the Scotch church. He was 
knighted in 1893. 

CAMBBON, Sir Charles Alexander (1830- 
). An Irish physician and chemist. He 
was born in Dublin and was educated in Dublin 
and Guernsey and in Germany. In 1862 he 
became public analyst for the city of Dublin and 
in 1867 was appointed professor of hygiene and 
chemistry in the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland. The following are a few of his valuable 
publications: Elements of Agricultural Chemis- 
try (in collaboration with J. S. W. Johnston, 
10th ed., 1897) ; A Mamial of Hygiene, Puhlio 
and Private (1874) ; Lectures on Public Health 
(1868) ; Handy Booh on Food and Diet (1871) ; 
The Prevention of Contagious Diseases (1871) ; 
History of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland 
(1886). 

CAMEBON, Charles Duncan ( ?-1870 ) . 
An English soldier and explorer. He partici-’ 
pated in the KafBr War of 1846-47 and after- 
ward in the Crimean War, and served with 
distinction at Kars and subsequently, on special 
duty, at Trebizond. In 1860 he was appointed 
British Consul in Abyssinia, but he did not 
assume the duties of this office until early in 
1862. In June of this year he proceeded from 
his residence at Massowah to Gondar, to deliver 
a letter and presents from Queen Victoria to 
King Theodore, but he was here thrown into 
prison by the King in 1864 for alleged inter- 
ference in Abyssinian politics, and was held for 
two years, when he was surrendered to Rassam, 
the agent of the British government. Almost 
immediately, with Rassam and others, he was 
again imprisoned by King Theodore and was 
released only when a British force advanced to 
their rescue. Cameron’s account of his ex- 
periences was published in the Parliamentary 
Printed Papers (1868-69). 

CAMBBON, Donald ( c.l 695-1748 ) . A Scot- 
tish chief, known as “The Gentle Lochiel.” He 
was bom at Achnacarrie, Lochiel, Inverness. 
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He supported the Young Pretender,^ Charles 
Edward, who landed in Scotland in 1/45. When 
Lochiel suggested awaiting reinforcements from 
France, Charles taunted him into invasion 
of England. Lochiel took Edinburgh in Sep- 
tember, 1745 , distinguished himself at Preston- 
pans, marched as far south as Derby, returned 
to Scotland and captured Falkirk. Governed 
by his strict but just and humane discipline, his 
command gained honorable repute by tlieir con- 
duct and forbearance. He opposed the plan of 
the night attack on Cumberland’s army at 
Culloden, where he was severely wounded. 
After vicissitudes, he escaped to France, where 
he was afterward master of horse to “the Young 
Chevalier.” He is the hero of Campbell’s poem, 
LochieVs Warning. 

CAHEBON, Sib Douglas Colin (1854- 
). A Canadian manufacturer and poli- 
tician, born at Hawkesbury, Ont. He wms 
educated at the Vankloek Hill High School. In 
1880 he removed to Manitoba, entered the 
lumber business, and soon had important mills 
in Manitoba, Ontario, and British Columbia. 
In 1902-05 he served as a Liberal member of 
the Ontario Legislature. He was afterward 
unsuccessful as a candidate for the Manitoba 
Legislature and also in 1908 failed to be elected 
for Winnipeg in the House of Commons. Kot- 
withstanding these reverses his wealth and busi- 
ness standing made him prominent in provincial 
politics, aitfd in 1911 he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant Governor of [Manitoba. In 1914 he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. 

CAMEBOH, Sib Duncan Alexander (1808- 
88). An English soldier, son of Sir John 
Cameron (1773-1844), a distinguished general 
in the Peninsular War. He entered the Black 
Watch (42d Royal Highlanders) in 1825, became 
a colonel in 1854, and served with distinction in 
the Crimean War. He commanded the 42d at 
the Alma, and at Balaklava, and at the siege 
of Sebastopol took a prominent part in the 
assault upon the outworks. He commanded the 
troops in Hew Zealand in 1863, although he dis- 
approved of the war, sympathizing with the 
natives. In 18G4 he was made a knight com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath. He became 
lieutenant general in 1868 and general in 1874, 
and from 1868 to 1875 was governor of the 
Royal Militarv College at Sandhurst. 

OAMEBOH, Edgae Spies (1862- ). An 

American mural painter. He was born in 
Ottawa, 111., and studied at the Academy of 
Design under Earle, at the Art Students’ 
League, New York, under Dewing and Chase, 
and later in Paris, under several masters, 
especially Laurens, Benjamin-Constant, and 
Cabanel. On his return to the United States 
he was, together -with Robert Reid and Walter 
McEwing, placed in charge of the execution of 
the mural paintings for the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. His most important work has been 
mural painting, such as his decorations 
in the library of the Supreme Court, 
Springfield, 111. Among his easel pictures are 
“Dreamland,” exhibited at Berlin in 1910, “The 
Youth of Christ,” his most important work, 
and “Glass Blowers.” He was art critic and 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune from 1891 
to 1900, and a member of the international jury 
for the Paris Exposition in 1900. His wife, 
Mabie Cameeon, is a successful portrait and 
genre painter. 

CAErEBON; Frank Kenneth (1869- ). 


An American chemist, born at Baltimore, Md., 
and educated at Johns Hopkins University. He 
was instructor in chemistry at Cornell in 1894— 
95, associate professor at the Catholic University 
of America in 1895—97, and instructor in physical 
chemistry at Cornell in 1897—98. In 1898 he 
was engaged as an expert by tiie United States 
Department of Agriculture, was made chemist 
to the division of soils in 1899, and later placed 
in charge of the laboratory of soil chemistry. 
Besides his bulletins of the division of soils his 
publications include: An Introduction to the 
Study of the Soil Solution (1910) and The Soil 
Solution the l^utrient Mediwn for Plant Growth 
(1911). 

CAMEBON, George Frederick (1854r-85). 
A Canadian poet, born at New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia. Educated at Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, he passed several years in the United States 
and then returned to Canada, becoming editor 
of the Kingston Neios. Cameron’s verse was 
praised for its rhythm and cadence by Swin- 
burne, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. Con- 
sult: Jjyrics on Freedom^ Love, and Death, ed. 
by C. J. Cameron (Boston, 1887) ; J. E. Wether- 
ell, Later Canadian Poets (1893); Stedman, 
Victorian Anthology (New York, 1895). 

CAMEBON, Hugh (1835- _). A Scottish 

genre, portrait, and landscape painter. He was 
born in Edinburgh and studied at the Trustees’ 
Academy under Scott Lander, and later at the 
Royal Scottish Academy, where he first ex- 
hibited in 1854 and became academician in 
1869. His genre pictures represent interiors 
such as “Maternal Care” (Museum, Aberdeen), 
and “Auld Robin Gray”; or country idyls, like 
“The Village Well” (Aberdeen) and “Hay- 
maker’s Noon.” They are carefully executed, 
warm in color, and full of naive charm. He 
also painted a number of Italian scenes, of which 
“Peasants Returning from the Olive Groves,” 
and “Child’s Funeral on the Riviera” (Museum, 
Dundee), are especially deserving of mention. 
His later pictures are mostly beach scenes of 
far-reaching perspective flooded with sunlight 
and animated by bathers and children at play. 
One of the best known, “The Timid Bather” 
(Glasgow Museum), was exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900. Consult Caw, Scottish Paint- 
ing (London, 1908). 

CAMEBON, Ibving Hewabd (1855- ). 

A Canadian physician and surgeon. He was 
born in Toronto and was educated at Upper 
Canada College and Toronto University, where 
he graduated in 1874. Entering on practice in 
his native city he soon attained a high reputa- 
tion as physician and surgeon. In 1898 he was 
elected president of the Canada Medical Associa- 
tion, in 1900 a fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, and in 1905 a fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. He was 
also elected a member of the Soci6t6 Inter- 
nationale de Chirurgie, the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, and the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. He 
was one of the founders and early editors of the 
Canadian Journal of Medical Sciences, and be- 
came professor of surgery in the University of 
Toronto. He wrote the article on surgical 
tuberculosis in the International System of 
Surgery, and also various articles in the British 
and Canadian medical journals. 

CAMEBON, James Donald (1833- ). 

An American capitalist and politician, known as 
“Don” Cameron. He was horn in Middletown, 
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Pa^ tlie eldest son of Simon Cameron (q.v.) ; 
graduated at Princeton in 1862, and engaged 
in banking and various indus^ial enterprises. 
As president of the Northern Central Railroad, 
he did great service to the Union cause during 
the Civil War. In 1876 he was appointed 
Secretary of War, and in March, 1877, suc- 
ceeded his father as United States Senator. By 
successive reelections he retained his seat until 
1897, when he retired. He was prominent in the 
campaign of 1876, first as opposing the nomina- 
tion of Blaine, and then in working for Hayes’s 
election. But Hayes refused to continue him in 
the cabinet. In 1880 he was chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Consult 
chapter 94 in McClure’s. Old Time "Notes of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1905). 

CAISIEEON, John (1579-1625). A Scottish 
scholar and divine. He was born in Glasgow 
and was educated at the university of that city, 
where, in his twentieth year, he held an appoint- 
ment as reader in Greek. In 1600 he set out to 
travel in France, where his ability and erudition 
secured for him a philosophical professorship 
in the University of Sedan. He afterward acted 
as a Protestant clergyman in Bordeaux, and on 
the death of Gomarus (1618) was appointed to 
the divinity chair in the University of Saumur, 
an appointment he held until 1620, when, re- 
turning to Britain, he was appointed principal 
of the University of Glasgow (1622); but in 
less than a year he return^ to Saumur; thence 
to Montauban, where he received a divinity 
professorship (1624). Here his opposition to 
the party who advocated a civil war made him 
many enemies, by one of whom he was stabbed 
in the street (May 13, 1626) ; and he died ixom 
the effects of the wound a few months later. 
He was considered one of the best scholars of 
his time; in biblical criticism he was inclined 
to be perverse; where there was a diflSiculty, 
he usually chose the. opposite view to that held 
by other divines, especially Beza. He was a 
Ckilvinist, but less rigid than most of his con- 
temporaries. His works are said to be the 
foundation of Amyraut’s (q.v.) doctrine of uni- 
versal grace; so he is called the founder of the 
moderate Calvinistic school of Saumur. His 
collected works were published with a memoir 
by L. Cappel (Geneva, 1-642). 

CAMEBOE*, John (1843-1908). A Canadian 
journalist. He was bom at Markham, Ont., and 
was educated there and at London (Ont.). He 
engaged in the printing business and in 1863 
foimded the Ac&uertiser, which became an in- 
fluential organ of Liberal opinion in the western 
part of the province. In 1875 he also founded 
the Literal in the interest of that section of 
the Liberal party led by Edward Blake (q.v^) in 
the earlier part of his career; but the paper 
was discontinued after a year. In 1882, after 
the death of George Brown (q.v.), he became 
editor of the Glote, Toronto, and continued in 
that position imtil 1890, when he returned to 
London. He was postmaster of that city at the 
time of his death. 

CAHEBOE, John Donajud (1868- ). A 

Canadian jurist. He was born at East Nissouri, 
Ont., and was educated at Woodstock Collie 
and tbe University of Toronto, where he gradu- 
ated in 1879 after an academic course of 
phenomenal range and brilliance. He studied 
law and was called to the Ontario bar in 1882; 
but removed to Manitoba^ where he rapidly 
gained an extensive practice. In 1892-99 he 
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was a Liberal member of the Manitoba Legisla- 
ture and also a member of the provincial ad- 
ministration, first as Provincial Secretary (1892- 
96) and afterward as Attorney-General (1896- 
99). At a time of much religious and political 
turbulence (1896) over the school question (see 
Manitoba, Histoi^) he was one of the commis- 
sioners for Manitoba to arrange a settlement 
with the Dominion authorities. In 1908 he was 
appointed a ju^e of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and in 1910 a judge of the Court of Appeal. 

C AME BOE, John Hillyabd (1817-76). A 
Canadian lawyer and statesman. He was bom 
in Beaucaire, Languedoc, France*, but came to 
Upper Canada with his father in early youth 
and was educated at Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. He studied law, was admitted to me 
bar in 1838, and soon gained a high professional 
reputation. He was appointed reporter to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in 1843, and thus b^an 
the regular record of judicial decisions in Upper 
Canada. In 1840 he was a commissioner for 
revising the Upper Canada statutes, and in 1856 
a commissioner for consolidating the statutes 
of Canada. In 1846 he was elected a Conserva- 
tive member of tbe Legislative Assembly, and 
the same year was appointed Solicitor-General 
for Upper Canada in the administration of 
William Henry Draper (q.v.). An interesting 
occurrence in the history of Canadian cabin^ 
government took place in 1847, when Cameron 
was admitted to a seat at the council board, the 
first instance of a solicitor -general being thus 
distinguished. During his legislative term he 
procured the exemption from the British income 
tax of the property of colonists in Britain, and 
also improved postal facilities by securing the 
carriage of American mails by Canadian packets. 
He was a staunch adherent of the Church of 
England in Canada, and effected the removal of 
disabilities which prevented the free action of 
its synods. He was one of the founders, and 
afterward a professor in the law faculty, of 
Trinity University, Toronto. He published; 
Digest of Cases Determined in the Upper Canada 
Courts (1844) ; Rules of Court Relating to 
Pleading in the Court of Queen’s Bench (1845) ; 
Reports of Cases Determined in the Queen’s 
Bench (1846). 

CAMEBOE, Malcolm (1808-76). A Cana- 
dian statesman. He was born in Three Rivers, 
Province of Quebec, and in bis youth was denied 
all educational advantages, commonly so-called, 
except attendance during one winter at a district 
school. At different times farm boy, stable boy, 
brewery clerk, and country storeke^er, he im- 
proved every available interval by serious study, 
and before he was 21 years old bad form^ 
Radical opinions on Cana^an political; questions. 
He soon removed to Upper Canada and in 1836 
was elected a liberal member of the Legislative 
Assembly. , He vigorously opposed the oligar^ 
chical rule, political and seotarian, which was 
then exercised by the Tories, and demanded 
responsible government and the secularization of 
the clergy reserves. (See Canada, History.) 
He did all he could to promote the union of 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1841. In the 
second Baldwin-Lafontaine administration he 
became Assistant Commissioner of Public Works 
(1848), but resigned in 1849 and allied himself 
with the advanced wing of the Liberal party 
known as Clear Grits (see Politioal Pabtles, 
Canada), of which he was one of the founders. 
In the Hinckfl-Morin administration, in which 
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the more radical sections of Liberal^ opinion 
were represented, Cameron was appointed in 
1851 President of the Council, and afterward 
Minister of Agriculture and then Postmaster- 
General. After the defeat of the Hincks-Morin 
government he was in political retirement for 
three years, and was then elected to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, in which he supported the 
moderate Conservative Macdonald-Cartier ad- 
ministration. After the Legislative Council 
was made elective, he became a member in 1860. 
Later he was again elected to the Legislative 
Assembly and remained a member until his 
death. Throughout his public life he was a 
firm advocate of the temperance cause. 

CAMERON, Sir Matthew Crooks (1822- 
91 ) . - A Canadian jurist and statesman. He 
was bom in Dundas, Ontario, was educated at 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, and was called 
to the bar in 1849. He rose rapidly in his 
rofession and gained a large practice. In 1861 
e was elected a Conservative member of the 
Legislative Assembly. He was defeated in an 
electoral contest for that body in 1863, but was 
successful in the following year. After con- 
federation in 1867 he was a candidate for elec- 
tion to the House of Commons, but was defeated 
and subsequently entered the cabinet of John 
Sandfield Macdonald (q.v.), the first Premier of 
Ontario, as Provincial Secretary and Registrar. 
In 1871 he became Commissioner of Crownlands, 
remaining in that office until the defeat of the 
Macdonald administration in 1871. He was then 
elected leader of the Ontario Conservative 
opposition, and held that position four years. 
In 1878 he was appointed a puisne judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and in 1884 Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, a position which 
he retained until his death. 

CAMERON, Richard (?-1680). A Scotch 
minister, born in Falkland, Fife. He was 
founder of the sect of Cameronians, a term 
popularly applied to but declined by the Re- 
formed Presbyterians. The son of a tradesman, 
he was an apt pupil at the village school, 
and while still a youth became schoolmaster 
and precentor. He espoused the cause of the 
itinerant field preachers and, possessing natural 
eloquence, was licensed and admitted to their 
numbers. In 1678 he joined banished friends in 
Holland, but returned in 1680, and with others 
strenuously resisted the measures that reinstated 
the Episcopal church in Scotland and proscribed 
the meetings for public worship of unauthorized 
religious bodies. He persisted in preaching in 
the fields and antagonized the government by an 
attitude of defiance. In June, 1680, with 20 
well-armed companions, he entered the town of 
Sanquhar and in the market place formally re- 
nounced allegiance to Charles II, for abuse of 
power, and declared war against him and his 
adherents. He retired to the hills between 
Nithsdale and Ayrshire, and succeeded in evad- 
ing capture for a month, though a price of 5000 
marks was set upon (Cameron’s head by the 
government, and 3000 for the heads of the other 
leaders. They were surprised by a superior 
force in Aird’s Moss, July 20, 1680, and after a 
brave fight Cameron was killed. His hands and 
head were cut off and fixed upon the Netherbow 
Port, Edinburgh. The followers who escaped 
were induced by the Edinburgh Convention of 
1689 to assist in the revolution, and formed the 
nucleus of that renowned regiment of the British 
army called the Cameronians (q.v.). Consult 


Herkless, “Richard Cameron,” in Famous Boots 
Series (New York, 1896). 

CAMERON, Simon (1799-1889). An Ameri- 
can politician. He was born in Donegal, Pa., 
was a painter and then an editor in Doylestown 
and Harrisburg, and early in life was prominent 
in polities, but, because of his iron interests, was 
a Protectionist. In 1838 he was commissioner 
to settle accounts with the Winnebago Indians 
and was accused of swindling them. When 
Buchanan resigned from the Senate to become 
Secretary of State, Cameron was elected (1845) 
his successor over Greorge W. Woodward by a 
Democratic bolt and fusion with the Whigs. 
When his term expired (1849), he became a 
leader of the People’s party and fused it with 
the new Republican party, and was again elected 
to the Senate in 1857, with the aid of several 
Democratic votes. In 1860 he was a prominent 
candidate for the presidency in the national 
Republican convention, and in 1861 was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War, though his appoint- 
ment was bitterly opposed by many men of 
prominence. Apparently Lincoln’s managers in 
the nominating convention had secured 
Cameron’s influence there by promising him a 
portfolio in Lincoln’s cabinet. Soon after be- 
coming a member of the cabinet he expressed 
himself in favor of arming fugitive slaves, a 
policy which President Lincoln then opposed, 
and, much evidence being adduced in Congress 
to prove corruption in the department in letting 
contracts, he was asked, in January, 1862, to 
resign his portfolio. (See United States, 
History f Lincoln’s Administration.) From then 
until November of the same year he was United 
States Minister to Russia. In Pennsylvania in 
1864 he successfully opposed Stevens and others 
who sought to defeat Lincoln’s renomination; 
and he aided Lincoln in bringing about the nomi- 
nation of Andrew Johnson for Vice President. 
He was chosen United States Senator in 1867 
(over Curtin) and again in 1873. During the 
Hayes administration he opposed the executive 
policy of civil-scrvice reform, and in 1877 re- 
signed his seat in order that his son, James 
Donald Cameron (q.v.), might be elected in his 
place, thereby virtually keeping in the family 
the almost entire control of the Republican 
party in Pennsylvania, which he had gained in 
1866. The dictatorship was transferred in turn 
to M. S. Quay and Boies Penrose ( qq.v. ) . 
Cameron was the first powerful State “boss” in 
American politics; his character is suggested by 
liis definition of an honest politician as “one who 
will stay bought when he is bought.” Consult 
McClure, Old Time Notes of PenusyVoania (2 
vols., Philadelphia, 1905). 

CAMERON, Vernet Lovett (1844-94). An 
English explorer. He was born near Wey'- 
mouth, Dorsetshire, entered the British navy m 
1857, and saw service on the east coast of 
Africa. In 1873 he was sent by the Royal 
Geographical Society on a second expedition to 
relieve Livingstone. In August Lieutenant 
Cameron met Livingstone’s servants bearing 
their master’s body to the coast. Cameron 
pushed on, and was the first European to cross 
tropical Africa from east to west, reaching the 
Atlantic in November, 1875. He found some of 
Livingstone’s papers, explored the southern half 
of Lake Tanganyika, and learned that the 
Lualaba was really the Upper Congo. On his 
return he received many honors, was promoted 
to commander in the navy, and published Across 
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Africa (2 vols., 1876 5 2d ed., 1885). In 1878- 
79 he traveled in Asiatic Turkey and on his 
return published Our Future Highway (1880), 
advocating a railway from Tripoli to India. In 
1882, with Sir Richard Burton, he visited the 
African Gold Coast in search of gold, and he 
was joint author of Burton's To the Gold Coast 
for Gold (1883). He wrote several juveniles. 

CAM 'ERO^EXAKTS. Followers of Richard 
Cameron (q.v.), of Scotland; officially known 
as Reformed Presbyterians. The organization 
dates from 1681, and, except a few seceding 
congregations, united with the Free church in 
1876. They refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance, or to take office, under the existing gov- 
ernment. (See Peesbyteeianism.) They were 
moderate C)alvinists and asserted that the will 
of man is determined only by the practical 
judgment of the mind; that the cause of men's 
doing good or evil proceeds from the knowledge 
that God infuses into them; and that God does 
not move the will physically, but only morally, 
by virtue of its dependence on the mind. 

CAJtEBOEXAN'S (from Richard Cameron, 
q.v.). A celebrated regiment of Scotch infantry 
in the British army. In the British army list 
it is described as “The Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles), Regimental District No. 26; Depot 
and Record Office, Hamilton, N- B.” The 
regiment consists of two battalions, each 
of about 1000 men of all ranks, and belongs 
to the oldest division of the British army. In 
its origin it dates back to the time when the 
Covenanters were in arms for the defense of 
their faith and in many instances went amned to 
their public meetings. Consult Cunningham, 
Church History of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1883), 
ahd Burton, History of Scotia^ (London, 1873). 

CAHEBOQN, ka'me-rMn'. See KAMEBxnsr. 
CA MIC IAlirJE AQUAS. See Castelteskini. 

CAMndCNG', ka'm§-lln^, San Miguel de. 
A town of Luzon, Philippines, in the Province 
of Tarlac, 19 miles northwest of Tarlac. Pop., 
1903, 25,243. 

CAMII/LA. In Romsun fable, a virgin won- 
derfully swift of foot, who aided Turnus with 
Volscian forces against AEneas (Vergil, ASneid, 
vii. 803) ; she was slain by Arruns, an Etruscan 
ally of A^eas (see Vergil, JEneid, xi. 648-833). 
She was said to be a daughter of Metabus, King 
of the Volscian town Privemum (Piperno), 

CAJEHiLE, kd.'m$F (Lat. Camilla), 1. The 
heroine of Corneille's Les Horaces. Her lover is 
one of the Curiatii killed by her brothers, as in 
the old Roman l^end on which the play is 
founded. When she denoxmces the act, and the 
patriotism which caused it, she is stabbed by 
her brother. 2. The heroine and title character 
of the English adaptation of La dame aaio) Cami- 
llas. Camille is Marguerite Gautier in the 
original. 

CAMILOCiO (Lat. Camillus). 1. A Sicilian 
lord who, in Shakespeare's Winter^s Tale, warns 
Polixenes of Leontes' designs against his life. 
He escapes to Bohemia with the former monarch 
and remains there until the reconciliation of 
Polixenes and Leontes at the close of the piece. 
He is instrumental in bringing about the 
marriage of Florizel and Perdita. 2. The hus- 
band of “the white devil" in Webster's play of 
the latter name. He meets his death through 
the agency of the Duke of Bracehiano, who 
was the paramour of his wife. See Acooeak- 
BONI. 

CAMJJ/LUS and CAHILOCiA (Lat.). The 


names applied in ancient Rome to the boys and 
girls who shared in sacrificial ceremonies, as 
attendants of priests and priestesses, especially 
the Flamen Dialis and his wife, the Flaminica. 
(See Flamens.) If they were designed for the 
priesthood, it was necessary that their parents 
should be still living and free-born. 

CAMILLirS, Maecus Fueius ( ?-c.366 b.c.). 
A celebrated Roman patrician who first makes 
his appearance as consular tribune (403 B.C.). 
His military career was a series of unbroken 
successes, according to the accounts which have 
come down to us; but these accounts were 
showTQ. by Niebuhr to possess a considerable ad- 
mixture of mythological or poetic fiction. In 
396 Camillus was made dictator, during the 
Veientine War, in which, in a siege of 10 years, 
he mined and captured the city of Veii ; but the 
proud splendor of his subsequent triumph 
offended the Roman populace, who were still 
further displeased when Camillus demanded a 
tithe of the spoils of Veii, in order to fulfill a 
vow made to Apollo, on condition of victory. 
In 394 Camillus was again elected consular 
tribune, and besieged Falerii, whose inhabitants, 
after bravely defending themselves, were led, 
tradition said, by a magnanimous act of Camil- 
lus to yield unconditionally. Afterward Camil- 
lus, being accused of peculation and foreseeing 
certain condemnation, banished himself from 
Rome (391) and lived in retirement at Ardea, 
until Brennus, at the head of his wild (rauls, 
had swept through Etruria and captured and 
destroyed the whole of Rome except the (lapitol. 
(See Allia; Bbennus, 1; Rome, History.) Ca- 
millus was now recalled and appointed dictator 
a second time. He achieved a decisive victory 
over the invaders, rebuilt Rome, and obtained 
new victories over the Volsci and others. In 
386 he was elected dictator for the third time, 
but refused the office. In 381 Camillus was 
victorious in the war of Rome against Prseneste 
and other Latin towns; and in 368 he was 
elected to his fourth dictatorship, but abdicated 
during the same year. In 367, when war broke 
out with the Gauls, Camillus, though a very old 
man, accepted the dictatorship for the fifth time, 
defeated the barbarians near the site of Alba 
Longa, and made peace between patricians and 
plebeians, helping to pass the Licinian Laws. 
(See Agbabian Law.) Consult Plutarch, 
Camillus. After this he erected near the Capi- 
tol a temple to Concord, and, having retired 
from public life, died about 366, of the plague, 
lamented by the whole Roman people. 

CAMINATZIN, ka'mS-n&-ts®tt', or CACIT- 
MA Znr (?-1520). King of Texcuco, nephew 
or cousin of Montezuma (Emperor of Mexico), 
and one of the leaders of the war party among 
the Mexicans after the capture of the Em- 
peror by the Spaniards. (Saminatzin success- 
fully opposed every effort of Cortes to make 
peace with the natives of the ' city of Mexico, 
but was finally taken captive through the 
instrumentality of Montezuma. He perished on 
the night of the evacuation of Mexico by the 
SjTaniards (the noohe triste), June 30, 1520. 

CAJOSAHDS, k&m^-zfirdz (Fr., from OF* 
camise, smock, less probably from Fr. camisade, 
attack by night) . The active participants in the 
Protestant revolt of 1702 in the C4vennes, a 
mountainous region in southern France, against 
the persecutions that followed the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. (See Nantes, Edict of.) 
The Camisards belonged to the Ronoiance-speak- 
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ing people of Gothic descent, who took part in 
the earliest movements towards religious reform. 
Calvin was warmly welcomed when he preached 
at is^'mies, and :Mo:itp-''l]irr became the ehief 
centre for the of Huguenot youth; 

but it was in the triangular mountainous plateau 
called Cevennes, and chiefly among the small 
farmers, the cloth and silk weavers, and the 
vinedressers, that Protestantism was most 
widely diffused. These people, who were of a 
hardy and inflexible character, not unlike the 
Covenanters of the Scottish Highlands, ^ were 
imbued with the stem principles of Calvinism, 
readily kindled to the exhortations of their 
preachers, and were capable of a stubborn re- 
sistance. The Edict of Nantes of 1598 and the 
moderate and conciliatory policy of Kichelieu 
had brought France relief from religious strife, 
but a new policy was introduced imder Louis 
XIV, who, conceiving that the internal political 
exigencies of the realm demanded a uniformity 
of worship throughout its extent, concluded that 
he would no longer tolerate heresy. A policy 
of gradually destroying the privileges of the 
dissenters was begun. They were shut out from 
public offices and trade corporations; they were 
forbidden to marry with Eoman Catholics, and 
the conversion of their children seven years old 
and upward was encouraged and almost enforced. 
In October, 1685, the Edict of Nantes was finally 
revoked. AH dissenting churches were to be 
destroyed, religious meetings were forbidden 
under pain of imprisonment and confiscation of 
property; all pastors who would not stop preach- 
ing at once and change their faith were to be 
banished within 15 days; exemption from taxes 
and increased salaries were promised to con- 
verted ministers. Huguenot schools were sup- 
pressed, and all children were to be baptized 
and brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. 
All Huguenots, except ministers, were prohibited 
from going abroad, and the property of those 
who had already gone was declared forfeited 
imless they returned within four months. In 
carrying out this harsh decree the most savage 
persecution was indulged in. Torture, hanging, 
insults worse than death to women, the galleys 
and imprisonment for life were the ordinary 
occurrences for the next 60 years. (See 
Deagonnades.) The number of Huguenots who 
lied from France at this period has been esti- 
mated as high as 600,000; but a more conserva- 
tive and reliable figure would place it at 250,000. 

In the Cevennes, however, the people were too 
poor to escape, and all over Languedoc the 
Huguenots assembled for purposes of worship in 
secret. A religious ecstasy ran through the 
country, and so-called prophets appeared among 
the people. In connection with this phase of the 
excitement, there were noted those abnormal 
physical and mental conditions which always 
follow prolonged fasting and vigils under strong 
religious excitement. Louvois, Louis XIV’s War 
Minister, determined to put down this move- 
ment in an exemplary manner. An- army of 
40,000 was raised, and forts were erected at 
Nimes, St. Hippoljde, Alais, and Anduze. The 
Abb6 du Chaila, a Roman Catholic missionary 
from Siam, had been appointed inspector of 
missions in the C4vennes. He became an object 
of particular aversion to the fanatics on account 
of his repressive measures in retaliation for 
their excesses and bold defiance. His assassina- 
tion, July 23, 1702, was the first blow in the 
war. There was to have been a general massacre 


of Roman Catholic priests, but the plan failed, 
and the originator. Esprit Seguier, soon fell. 
He was succeeded by La Porte, an old soldier, 
who, as his forces increased, assumed the title 
of Colonel of the Children of God and named his 
country the Camp of the Eternal. His captains 
were selected from those on whom the prophetic 
influence had fallen, such as the forest ranger 
Castanet, the wool carders Condere and Mazel, 
and the soldiers Catinat, Joany, and Ravenel; 
hut the most famous were Roland and Jean 
Cavalier, the baker^s boy (see Cavalieb, Jeak). 
For three years the Camisards held out. Against 
them was sent an army of 60,000 men, among 
them an Irish brigade, which had just returned 
from the persecution of the Vaudois. A policy 
of extermination was commenced, and in the 
Upper C6vennes alone 466 villages were burned 
and nearly the entire population put to the 
sword. The insurgents, on the other hand, in- 
dulged in acts of violence against the Catholic 
population and priesthood, of whom more than 
4000 are estimated to have perished. Catholic 
churches were burned in large numbers. Clement 
XI issued a bull against the “execrable race of 
the ancient Albigenses,” promising remission of 
sins to the holy militia which was now formed 
among the Roman Catholic population under the 
name of Cadets of the Cross. The formidable 
force brought against them induced Cavalier to 
listen to proposals, and he finally assented to a 
surrender on being guaranteed liberty of con- 
science, the right of assembly outside of walled 
towns, the liberation of all his people then in 
durance, and the restitution to emigrants of 
their civil rights and property. Still the greater 
part of the army, under Roland, Ravenel, and 
Joany, refused, and insisted upon the complete 
restoration of the Edict of Nantes. The Cami- 
sards continued the war until the beginning of 
1705, at which time their leaders had been 
killed or dispersed and they had become dis- 
organized. In 1711 all outward signs of the 
Reformed religion had disappeared, and on 
March 8, 1715, a few months before his death, 
Louis XIY, by a special medal and by proclama- 
tion, announced the entire extinction of heresy. 
Fourteen years afterward, in spite of the 
strictest surveillance, aided by military occu- 
pation, there had been organized in Languedoc 
120 churches, which were attended by 200,000 
Protestants. Persecution could not utterly sup- 
press them; but it was not until 1775 that the 
last galley slave from Languedoc was liberated, 
and not until 1789 that the National Assembly 
repealed all the penal laws against Protes- 
tantism.^ Consult: Baird, “The Camisard Up- 
rising,” in Papers of the American Society of 
Church History, vol. ii (New York, 1890) ; Bray, 
The Revolt of the Protestants of the C4vennes 
(London, 1870) ; Smiles, The Huguenots in 
France after the Revocation of the Edict 'of 
H antes (London, 1877); Goiffon (ed.). Relation 
historique de la r6 volte des fanatiquea ou des 
Camisards (Niraes, 1874) ; Louvreleuil, Le fanor- 
tisme renouveU (Avignon, 1702-07); Lea bulle- 
tins de la 8ociei6 de Vhistoire du protestantisme 
francais. See C^venites. 

CAM'LAN. A famous battle in Arthurian 
legend. It saw the death of Arthur and the 
dissolution of the Round Table. Antiquarians 
place it in Cornwall, England, and set its' date 
either in 537 or 642 aj). See Abthub; also 
Modbed. 

CAMGLHT (At. hhamlat, camlet, from khaml, 
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pile, plush; at an early period folk etymology 
wrongly referred it to camel). A fabric orig- 
inally made of earners hair, and more recently 
of the hair of the Angora goat, having a waved 
surface. Camlets are woven from wool alone, or 
from wool and cotton or linen mixed, and spun 
hard. 

CAhOCEBHOPP, k;lni^m6r-h6f, John Cheis- 
TOPUE Fbedebic (1721-51). A Moravian bishop 
and missionary in America. He was bom near 
Magdeburg, Germany; in 1746 became a bishop 
of the Moravian church and came to America, 
where until his death he acted as Bishop Span- 
genberg^s assistant. He worked among the 
Indians, especially among the Iroquois, and 
made many converts. He was adopted into the 
Turtle tribe of the Oneidas, under the name 
“Gallichwio” ('A Good Message’), and for more 
than a generation was remembered with singular 
respect and veneration by the Indians of the 
Confederacy. His death was caused by ex- 
posures and hardships like those of his journey 
(1750) of 1600 miles to Onondaga. 

CAMOES, ka-moiNsh', commonly written 
in English Camoens, Luiz Vaz de (c.1524- 
80) . The greatest poet of Portugal, who exerted 
an important influence on the national drama 
and developed the Portuguese lyric to ^ its 
highest perfection, but owes his fame mainly 
to the celebrated historical epic. Os Ltisiadas. 
Son of a sea captain, who was early lost in 
a shipvTeck, and descendant of a family of 
distinction and rank, Camfles was bom in 
Lisbon (more probably than in Coimbra) in 1524 
or 1525 (with probability strongly in favor of 
1524), about the time of the death of Vasco da 
Gama, to whom he was related, and whom his 
grandfather, AntSo Vaz, had accompanied on his 
first voyage to India. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, where his uncle Dom Bento 
de Camdes, the learned prior of the Monastery 
of , Santa Cruz, became chancellor, the year of 
Luiz’s entrance, in 1539. He early showed re- 
markable proficiency in the classics and in con- 
temporary literature, presumably due to the 
guidance of this uncle. It was during these 
early days in Coimbra that CamSes was inspired 
by some fair but unknown maiden, whom he 
celebrated, in a series of canzoni, sonnets, and 
elegies, Petrarohian in form and Platonic in 
spirit, but notable for their purity of diction 
and grace of form. Having finished his studies, 
Cam5es took leave of Coimbra in a poem filled 
with mosi tender scuudade (^ongin^: the pe- 
culiar note of much of his verse), and in 1542 
went to Lisbon, where he frequented the court 
and conceived a romantic passion for Oaterina 
de Athaide, one of the Queen’s ladies of honor, 
whom he celebrated under the anagram of Na- 
tercia. The beginning of all his troubles was 
brought about by his having shown his affection 
too openly, thereby infringing some rule of court 
etiquette. Banished from the court and sepa- 
rated from the woman he loved, CamSes joined 
the expedition of John III against Morocco, 
where he served two years, losing an eye during 
a naval engagement in the Strait of Gibraltar. 
On his return to Lisbon he found no more praise 
for his bravery than formerly for his poems. 
Disappointed in all his hopes, he determined to 
leave his native land forever, said a last fare- 
well to Caterina, and sailed for India as a 
common soldier. For 16 years he led an ad- 
venturous life in the East, unprosperous for the 
most part, though for a time he held a lucrative 


position at Macao, as administrator of the effects 
of deceased persons. But he misused his powers, 
made enemies by his writings, incurred debts, 
and suffered misadventures in love. At last he 
turned his steps homeward, and after dishearten- 
ing delays and countless hardships reached Lis- 
bon once more, in 1570, only to find it overrun 
with the plague, in the throes of the Inquisition, 
and governed by a young, feeble, and visionaiy 
monarch. Nevertheless he published his epic, 
the Lusiad, the only valuable possession which 
he had brought back from all his wanderings, 
and dedicated it to the young King, Sebastian, 
who was very gracious; but all the patronage 
bestowed upon Sie author was a niggardly pen- 
sion of about $20, and permission to frequent the 
court. Camoes survived a few more troubled 
years, living with his aged mother. When 
Sebastian undertook the African campaign, his 
patriotic zeal flamed up once more, though he 
could not accompany the King either as poet — 
since Diogo Bernardes and Cortereale were pre- 
ferred to him — ^nor as soldier, because too old. 
The news of the defeat of Aleacer-Quebir broke 
his heart. In a letter, the last lines that he 
wrote, he says : “It was not enough that I should 
die in my fatherland ; I am dying with it.” He 
died in a hospital in 1580, and his interment 
passed almost unnoticed. 

The Lusiad {Os LtLsiadas, The Lusitanians) 
celebrates the chief events in the history of 
Portugal, and is remarkable among modern 
epics for the admirable manner in which it has 
imitated the true national and popular spirit 
of ancient epic poems. Among the most famous 
passages are the tragic sto:^ of In6s de Castro, 
and the apparition of the giant Adamastor, who 
appears as the Spirit of the Storm to Vasco 
da Gama when passing the Cape. The metre of 
the Imsiad is the familiar Ottawa rima of the 
Italian poets, and the treatment of it is full oi 
charm. The chief interest of the poem is due 
to the fiery spirit of patriotism which pervades 
it, and its intrinsic beauty has made it one of 
the masterpieces of what Goethe termed the 
“world literature.” It has been translated into 
all the principal languages of Europe. Besides 
his epic, CamSes wrote sonnets, odes, elegies, 
satires, epigrams, epistles, and three comedies — 
0$ AmphitryoeSy modeled upon Plautus; Kimg 
Seleuous; and Filodemo. The most complete 
edition of his works is that of the Visconde de 
Juromenha (6 vols,, Lisbon, 1860-69) ; a cheaper 
and more convenient edition is that of Theophile 
Braga (3 vols., Oporto, 1874), also the edition 
by Carl von Reinhardstoettner ( Strassburg, 
1874). For his biography, consult: Adamson, 
Memoirs of t^e Life and Writings of Lms de 
Oamdes (London, 1820) ; Braga, Historia de 
Oamdes (3 vols., Oporto, 1873-75) j Caatello- 
Branco, Luis de Camoes (Oporto, 1880). ; Burton, 
Camoes: His Life and his Lusiads (London, 
1881) ; Storck, Luis de Camoens Lehen (Fader- 
born, 1890 ) . This Life by Storck made useless, 
except as bibliographical and historical curiosi- 
ties^ all the biographies that had preceded it. 
Consult also the &anslation of some of the poems 
by the Viscount Strangford, Poems from the 
Portuguese of Luis de Camoens, with Remarks 
on his Life and Writings, Notes, etc. (6th ed., 
London, 1810). For good bibliographies, con- 
sult: Camillo Castello Branco, Manual hiblio- 
graphioo portuguea (Oporto, 1878) ; Innocencia 
Francisco da Silva, Diedonario hihUographico 
portugwdz, vol. v, pp. 239-277 (lisbon, 1860), 
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and Yols. xiv and xv (vols. vii-viii of the con- 
tinuation by Brito Aranha, Lisbon, 1886-88), 
which are devoted exclusively to Camoes and 
Camoniana, the latter volume dealing at length 
with the tercentenary celebrations, and both 
volumes being fully illustrated. 

CAM'OMLLE. See Chamomh^e. 

CAMONICA, ka-m5'nS-ka, or Valle Camo- 
NICA. A picturesque valley in the Province of 
Brescia, north Italy, consisting of the basin of 
the Oglio Eiver, inclosed by outlying and densely 
wooded ridges of the Ehsetian Alps. It extends 
for 60 miles from northeast to southwest to Lake 
Iseo (h'lap: Italy, E 2). It is a principal thor- 
oughfare between Italy and the Tirol. It has 
iron, copper, and lead mines and marble and 
slate quarries. Its soil is fertile, and agricul- 
ture is well developed, maize, grapevines, and 
mulberry trees being extensively cultivated. 

CAMOBIL^ ka-mOi/ra (Sp., contest, quarrel). 
A secret society with ramifications throughout 
the former Edngdom of Naples, which exerts con- 
siderable influence among the lower classes in 
that part of Italy, and whose activity extends to 
higher official quarters. The members are called 
Camorrists. The society was not political in its 
origin, but rather a fraternal organization started 
among the Neapolitan prisoners about 1820. Its 
chief object has always been extortion in some 
form. Under the Bourbons, Camorrists ap- 
peared in public places on all occasions^ of 
popular amusement and levied contributions 
which their victims dared not refuse. They 
xmdertook the transport of smuggled goods and 
contracted for the commission of serious crimes. 
Their readiness for violence and murder, and 
their close association among themselves, made 
them so much dreaded that Camorrists who had 
been thrown into prison succeeded in exacting 
money from their fellow prisoners and from the 
jailer himself. When at the height of its power, 
the society had a central rendezvous in every 
large provincial town and 12 in the city of 
Naples. Those who belonged to each of these 
sections of the society were under the absolute 
government of a ^ chief elected by themselves, 
with whom was associated a treasurer. The 
latter had the charge of the common fund into 
which all the Camorrists of that section paid 
their entire gains for distribution according to 
a carefully worked out scale of percentages due 
different members and officials. Candidates for 
membership were obliged to swear upon an iron 
crucifix a fearfiQ oath of fidelity and- secrecy. 
The candidate remained for a year, with the 
designation of piooiotfo d^onore, as a pupil under 
an old Camorrist; and having completed this 
probation, and given proof of his courage and 
obedience in circumstances involving danger of 
life, was advanced to the rank of a picciotto di 
sgcurro. Finally, after a longer period, in which 
he had given proof of his fitness on a number 
of occasions, he was admitted to full member- 
ship. of the society as a Camorrist. The mem- 
bers were held under the strictest discipline. 
Disobedience was punished by flogging, suspen- 
sion from employment, or expulsion; treachery, by 
death. If two Camorrists quarreled, their chief 
decided the question between them; but in diffi- 
cult cases a duel with daggers was the mode 
of decision. Under Ferdinand II the Camorra 
was tolerated for political reasons. The gov- 
ernment of Francis II endeavored to put down 
the society, and the police received instructions 
to seize and transport all known members of it. 


Those who remained entered into alliance with 
the Garibaldi Committee and rendered essential 
service in the expulsion of the Bourbons. When 
the Neapolitan and Sicilian influence became 
strong in the politics of the new Italy (see 
Italy), the government attempted to use the 
Camorra in its struggle with brigandage, and 
thus strengthened the influence of the society 
by making it a political force, as it had often 
been under the Bourbons. For a number of 
years the Camorra tended to assume more of 
the nature of a political machine, manipulated 
for the purpose of plunder. For a time the 
society was in full control of the municipal 
government of Naples and included among its 
members the heads of the chief departments and 
practically the entire body of city employees. 
The association put up ofiices for sale, guaran- 
teed officials immunity in the pursuit of peaceful 
peculation, and, in the last extreme, defended 
them in the courts. Conditions finally became 
so scandalous as to warrant (1899) the inter- 
vention of the Italian government. Municipal 
government in Naples was suspended, while a 
royal commission was appointed to investigate 
the operations of the Camorra. The revelations 
of the commission led to the formation of an 
Honest Government League, which succeeded 
in completely defeating the candidates of the 
Camorra in the municipal elections of 1901. 
Defeated in political life, the Camorra turned 
again to its private character of an organization 
of the strong and idle living on the weak through 
a process of extortion, blackmail, and robbery. 
In 1906 the society came into great prominence 
again through the murder of Gennaro Cuocolo 
and his wife. The crime was fastened upon the 
Camorra through the confession of one of its 
members. To secure a fair trial the case was. 
transferred from Naples to Viterbo and, after 17 
months’ hearing by jury, on July 8, 1912, over 
30 of the leading Camorrists were convicted 
and eight men were sentenced to prison on 30- 
year terms and 18 others for terms ranging from 
five to nine years. The existence of the Camorra 
is bound up with the economic conditions of 
Italy. Sanitary measures and improved educa- 
tional facilities offer the best method of stamping 
out this plague of modern Italy. Consult : Ernest 
Serao, “The Truth about the Camorra,” Outlook, 
vol. xcviii ; Pasquale Villari, Lettere Meridionali; 
Monnier, La Camorra (Florence, 1863) ; Hecke- 
thorn, The Secret Societies of All Ages and 
Countries (New York, 1897); UmilU, Camorra 
et Mafia (Neuchfitel, 1878); Blasio, Usi e cos- 
tumi dei camorriste (Naples, 1897). 

CAMOTTFLET, k&'m^'fi§'. A small (mili- 
tary) mine which does not break the surface 
when exploded. It is sometimes used to demolish 
the enemy’s galleries. See Mines and Mlnino, 
Miutaey. 

CAMP (Lat., campus, a field), Mimtabt. A 
collection of tents or huts fbr the shelter of 
troops, in a position, or <)n a piece of ground, 
specially adapted or prepared for such occupa- 
tion. When troops are sheltered under canvas, 
they are in camp. When resting on the ground 
without shelter, they are in livouao. When 
occupying buildings in towns or villages, or 
huts specially erected, they are in cantonment. 
Cantonments often develop through improve- 
ments of camps, huts or temporary buildings 
taking the place of worn-out tents. The evolu- 
tion of the modem camp, or military encamp- 
ment, is practically the history of modern 
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armies,^ strategy, engineering, and sanitation. 
Of ancient camps the Homans give ns the best 
example. The advance party consisted of a 
tribune and several centurions, whose duty it 
was to select a suitable site for the camp, mark- 
ing out, first of all, a spot for the prsetorium, 
or generaPs tent, round which, as a centre of 
the whole system, the rest of the camp was 
marked out. The camp streets were broad, 
measuring from 50 to 100 feet, and allowance 
was always made for the forum, or public mar- 
ket place. Polybius (in the second century b.c.) 
is authority for the full details of the Roman 
camp system. With regard to their general 
description, he states that the best conception 
which can be formed of a Roman camp of the 
more permanent kind is by regarding it as a 
military town. According to the same authority 
the Greeks trusted mainly to the judicious selec- 
tion of their ^ound and regarded the natural 
advantages which they thus secured as supplying 
in a great measure the means of artificial de- 
fense. The Greeks, consequently, did not use 
the regulation type of camp so rigorously ad- 
hered to by the Romans. The Roman plan seems 
to have been the one most generally adopted 
through the Middle Ages, with such additions as 
new arms, new formations, and new branches 
necessitated. Modern camps, in home countries 
or possessions, are chosen for their particular 
local advantage and sanitation, the general 
health of the troops being the first consideration. 
In time of war, or when campaigning in an 
enemy’s coimtry, there must be added precau- 
tions against attack, locating the camp in a 
place giving every possible natural advantage. 
Care is taken that there are no commanding 
positions within range where an enemy’s 
artillery could be effective; that it is capable of 
defense; that it is roomy and safe enough to 
assemble the troops or get under way without 
hindrance or confusioif ; and that there are water 
facilities for man and beast. These and such 
other rules as circumstances may dictate estab- 
lish general principles for the selection of camp 
sites throughout armies of the civilized world. 
In the United States army camps are organized 
aocoj^ing to directions given in the regulations. 
See Encampment; Bivouac; Cantonments; 
Billeting. 

CAMP^ kSN, Maxtme DU. See Du Camp, 
Maxime. 

CA MP y Walteb (1859— ). An American 

athletic expert and author, born in New Haven, 
Conn. He graduated in 1880 from Yale Univer- 
sity, where thereafter he was active in the 
management of athletics, giving especial atten- 
tion to football. On this sport he became a 
leading American authority, and was in demand 
on various committees which undertook 4he re- 
vision of football rules and brought about the 
present system of play. He became a member 
of the Yale University Council. His writings 
include: Drives and Puts, with Lillian Brooks 
(1899) ; The Substitute (1908) ; Jcbok Sail of 
Ycde (1909) ; Old Byerson (1911) ; Damvy Fists 
( 1913 ) — all stories ; Football ( 1886 ) ; American 
Fodthall (1891, 1896) ; Book of CoUeye Sports 
(1893); The Book of Football (1910); Foot- 
ball for the Spectator (1911). He also acted 
as editor of the Library of Young People, and 
contributed on sporting subjects to leading 
magazines. 

CAIMGPA, kam'p&. See Anti. 

CAMPAGNA, kAm-p^^ny^, Gebolamo (c.l 550 - 
VoL. IV.— 26 


c.1626). A Venetian seul 2 >tor and architect 
of the Renaissance. He was born in Verona 
and there studied under Cattaneo, with whom 
he removed to Venice. His earliest-known work 
is the ’Statue of Doge Leonardo Loredan on the 
tomb in Santi Giovanni e Paolo, Venice, after 
the designs of his master, whose reliefs in the 
famous chapel of Sant’ Antonio, in the Santo, 
Padua, he likewise completed. He also carved 
the decorations of the high altar and the rich 
tabernacle in the choir of the Santo, the archi- 
tectural features of which were designed by 
Cesare Franco. He then returned to Venice, 
where the remainder of his life was spent, 
and where his principal works are to be found. 
Among them are: the statue of “St, Justina” 
over the portal of the Arsenal; the altar of 
the Cappella della Rosario ( SS. Giovanni e Paolo ) , 
which he designed, and in particular the statues 
of SS. Rose and Thomas Aquinas upon it; the 
high altar and other works in San Giorgio 
Maggiore (in which he was assisted by his 
brother Giuseppe) ; and the statue of St, An- 
thony in San Giacomo di Rialto, which is con- 
sidered his chef d’oeuvre. The statue of Duke 
Federico Montefeltro in the ducal palace, Ur- 
bino, and two bronze statues for the fine facade 
of the Palazzo del Consiglio, Verona, are also 
important works. Although Campagna was not 
free from the mannerisms of his age, he pos^ 
sessed technical ability of a high order, and 
great skill in the treatment of the nude and in 
decorative effects. 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMAy kto-pS-'nya d§ 
ro'mfi, (It., plain of Rome). Am undulating, un- 
cultivated, and unhealthful plain of Italy sur- 
rounding Rome, including the greater part of 
ancient Latium. Applying the name in a broad 
sense to the district extending from Cape Linaro, 
south of CivitA Vecchia, to Terracina, beyond 
the Pontine Marshes, we find that its length is 
about 90 miles; its breadth inland, to the Alban 
and the Sabine hills, ranges from 25 to 40 miles. 
A broad strip of sandy plain skirts the Mediter- 
ranean. The ground, which never rises higher 
than 200 feet above the sea, is almost entirely 
volcanic; the lakes represent craters of ex- 
tinct volcanoes. The vapors rising from this 
district, and especially frcnn the Solfatara 
(q.v.), produce the pestilential atmosphere 
styled aria cattvoa. In autumn herdsmen de- 
scend from the Apennines to the Campagna di 
Roma with their herds, the pasture in some 
parts being rich and abundant. Until the fifth 
and the sixth centuries A.D.the Campagna di Roma 
was well inhabited, though not very healthful. 
In the last century of the Roman Republic and 
under the emperors, it was filled with the luxu- 
rious villas of wealthy Romans. The insecurity 
of the region during the Middle Ages and the 
failure of the water supply 'led to its gradual 
depopulation and the incr^se of the malignant 
conditions. During receipt years improved drain- 
age, the planting of eucalyptus trees, and other 
wc^ks undertaken by the government have done 
much to make the Campagna di Roma more 
healthful and to lead to its gradual reclamation. 

CAMPAGNOIiA, kam’pA-ny5^A, Domenico 
( c. 1484-1563 ) . A Paduan painter and engraver. 
He was bom probably in Venice, but passed 
most of his life in Padua. He seems to have 
studied witih his brother Giulio, and may have 
assisted Titian when the latter decorate the 
Scuola del Santo in Padua (1511) ; hut his own 
frescoes there are of scauewhat later date. Other 
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pictures of liis early period are the “Birth of 
Christ” (Academy, Vienna), “Holy Family” 
(Pitti, Florence), “Four Prophets” (Academy, 
Venice) ; to a later period helopg the three fres- 
coes in the j^uola del Carmine, Padua, * and a 
‘‘Madonna” in the Museo Civico, Padua. Among 
his engravings are the “Descent of the Holy 
Spirit^^ and many woodcuts, one of the best 
known being the “Idassacre of the Innocents.” 
Some of these he even cut himself. He was 
probably the first artist to make a profession 
of drawing, as distinct from painting and en- 
graving. Many of his numerous ^ pen-and-ink 
drawings are in the Uffizi, the British Museum, 
and the Berlin Cabinet of Engravings. They 
resemble Titian’s, and have often been attrib- 
uted to him. Consult the monograph of E. Gali- 
chon (Paris, 1864). 

CAMPAIGN, khm-pan' (Fr. campaigner 
campagnCy open country, military operations; 
ML. Campania^ level stretch of country, from 
Lat. campus, field), Militaby, A connected 
series of military operations having a definite 
purpose and object. It may apply to the whole 
field of hostilities or to each separate and dis- 
tinct command, if such command is operating 
with its own programme. For example, in the 
Civil War of 1861-66 may be cited General 
Grant’s campaign, General Sherman’s campaign. 
General Lee’s campaign; while, on the other 
hand, under the title of the Egyptian campaign 
(1882) was embraced every operation of the en- 
tire war. 

CAMPAIGN, The. A poem with a Latin 
version, by Joseph Addison, written at the in- 
stance of Lord Godolphin, to celebrate the battle 
of Blenheim in 1704. The amazing success of 
the piece was largely due to its happy descrip- 
tion of Marlborough as one who “rides the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm.” It gained for the 
author first a commissioner ship of appeals and 
then the ofliee of Undersecretary of State. 

CAMPAN, kaN'phN', Jean-ste Louise Hen- 
KiETTE Genest (1752-1822). A French author. 
She was first lady of the bedchamber to Marie 
Antoinette, and her faithful companion until 
they were separated at the sacking of the 
Tuiieries, Aug. 10, 1792. She then established a 
school at Saint-Germain and later won tJie favor 
of Napoleon, who made her superintendent of an 
academy at Ecouen founded by him for the 
education of daughters and sisters of members 
of the Legion of Honor. On the abolition of the 
school in 1814, she retired to IMantes, where she 
died. She wrote Memoires sur la vie privee de 
Marie Antoinette (1823); Journal anecdotique 
(1824); a treatise, De VSducation; and some 
pedagogical essays, Correspondance in4dite aveo 
la rcine Hortense (1835). Consult Jules Flam- 
mermont, Les memoires de Madame de Campan 
(Paris, 1886). 

CAMPAli'A, Pedbo. See Ke^^ipeistee, Peter de. 

CAMPANABI, kam'pfi,-na'r4, Giuseppe ( 1859- 
). An Italian dramatic barytone, born at 
Venice. He began his musical career as a ’cellist 
in the Scala orchestra of Milan, hut at the same 
time he studied singing. In 1884 he joined the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as ’cellist, and also 
appeared" occasionally as a concert singer. In 
1893 he resigned his position with the orchestra 
to become a member of the Hinrich's Grand Opera 
Company, when he immediately became famous 
through his striking impersonation of the r61e 
of Tonio in the first Ajnerican production of 
Pagliacoi. In 1895-98 he was a member of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company. After that he 
devoted himself chiefly to concert work, ap- 
pearing only occasionally in opera. 

GAMPANBLLA, kam'pS^-ngFla, Tommaso 
( 1568-1639) . An Italian monk and philosopher. 
He was born in Stilo, Calabria, and studied in 
Naples and Cosenza. His Philosophia Sensihus 
Demonstrata, which included a defense of Tele- 
sius against the scholasticism of the Aristo- 
telians, was published in 1591. He was accused 
of heresy and of conspiring against the govern- 
ment, and spent 27 years in prison at Naples, 
during which time he wrote much, one of his 
works being his famous “City of the Sun,” which 
has been translated into English by T. W. Halli- 
day and published in “Ideal Commonwealths” 
(Morley’s Universal Library). He was released 
through the intervention of Pope Urban VIII, 
but renewed persecutions compelled him to se^ 
refuge in France, where he remained until his 
death. He was kindly received by Richelieu and. 
granted a pension of 3000 livres by Louis XIII. 
He expounded a philosophy many of whose tenete 
resemble the views of Descartes and Kant. His 
works, 82 in all and treating of many different 
subjects, include: De Sensu Rerum et Magia 
(1620); the Civitas Solis, mentioned before 
(printed with his Philosophia Bpilogistioa 
Realis, 1623 ) , a description of an ideal common- 
wealth similar in character to that outlined in 
Plato’s Republic; and Atheismus Triumphatus 
(1636), which assumes the character of an apo- 
logia. His complete works have been edited by 
d’ Ancona (Turin, 1854). His sonnets were 
translated by J. A. Symonds, in a volume with 
those of Miclielangelo (1878). For liis biography, 
consult: Baldaccliini (Naples, 1840) and Ama- 
bile (Naples, 1883-87), as well as Dareste, Afo- 
rus et CampaneJla (1843). 

CAMPANEBO, kam'pa-nfi'rO (Sp., bellman, 
from campana, bell). The bell bird. 

CAMPANEBTHAL, * kam-pil'ner-tal, or 
KAMPANEBTHAL, Das. A work on the 
immortality of the soul by Jean Paul Richter, 
which derives its name from the beautiful valley 
of Campan in the Pyrenees, traversed by the 
Adour. 

GAMPANHA, khm-pa'nya (Portug., plain). 
A toAvn of Brazil in the State of Minas Geraes, 
about loO miles northwest of Rio de Janeiro 
(Map: Brazil, H 8). It is situated in a gold- 
mining region and has several churches, a Latin 
school, a hospital, theatre, etc., and is renowned 
for its spring of alkaline-gaseous water called 
Aguas Tirtuosas. Pop., nearly 7000. 

CAMPA^NIA (Lat., from Lat. campus, plain, 
Gk. KapLiravla, Kampania) . A district of ancient 
Italy lying along the Tyrrhenian Sea, bounded 
on the land side by Latium, S omnium, and 
Lucania (Map: Italy, J 6). Originally in- 
habited by people of Oscan race, it was early 
invaded by the more civilized Greeks, who 
founded there the cities of Cumae and Neapolis 
(Naples). At a later period it come under the 
Etruscan domination, but the bulk of the popu- 
lation remained Oscan in race and language until 
Roman times (after 90 b.c.). At Naples, how- 
ever, Greek was spoken to very late times. Here 
were the Campi Phlegrcei of the Greek and the 
Latin writers, the modern Bolfaiara or sulphur 
field near Puteoli (Pozzuoli), and here, near 
Cumae, was the Lake of Avernus, the fabled en- 
trance to the lower world. The great plain of 
Campania was always noted for its wonderful 
fertility and its charming climate and scenery. 
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The wines of the Mons Massicus and the Ager 
Falernus were very famous; so, too, were the 
olives of Venafrum. The Eomans, who overran 
it as early as 340 b.c., called it Campania Felia 
('Happy Campania^). They did not, however, 
succeed in Romanizing the inhabitants until 
after the time of Sulla. The coast of Campania 
then became a favorite resort for the wealthy 
Romans, who built handsome villas at Raise, Pu- 
teoli, Misenum,^ and elsewhere. Cicero had a 
villa at Pompeii. In his reorganization of Italy 
Augustus made Campania, with Latium, his hrst 
district. The^ chief ancient towns were Capua, 
Cumae, Puteoli, Heapolis, Kola, Pompeii, Nuceria, 
Teanum, Venafrum, and Salemum. The modem 
Department of Campania consists of the prov- 
inces of Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, Napoli, 
and Salerno, covering an area of 6290 square 
miles. Pop., 1901, 3,160,446; 1911, 3,311,990. 

CAMPANXLE, kam'pa-neT§. (It., from Mid. 
Lat. campanaf a bell), A bell tower (q.v.) ; 
especially an isolated bell tower of the Italian 
type. The earliest examples are circular, dating 
from the fifth century, at Ravenna, adjoining the 
basilicas of St. Apollinare Nuovo and St. Apol- 
linare in Classe; but they are exceptional. Prom 
the eighth century on, the square plan prevailed 
with only rare exceptions. In Rome they were 
always of brick, in strongly marked stories with- 
out pilaster strips (St. Giorgio in Velabro, eighth 
century; Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, St. Alessio, 
etc.). In north Italy they were sometimes of 
stone or marble, oftener of brick with vertical 
pilaster strips, arcaded cornices, and only small 
openings except the grouped openings of the 
top or belfry stage. That of San Gottardo at 
Milan (twelfth century) is octagonal, of bride 
with stone corner shafts; it is one of the most 
elegant examples in Italy, The famous leaning 
tower at Pisa (1174) (q.v.) is of marble, cir- 
cular in pjan, the most remarkable of Italian 
leaning towers, and the only one decorated with 
Open, arcades at each stoiy. It is, however, a 
lyatchtower rather than a bell tower. The very 
elegant campanile of the cathedral of Siena 
(thirteenth century) and of St. Zenone at ye- 
rona (1139) are of banded white and black mar- 
ble, like the adjoining churches; so also those 
of Pistoia and Lucca. The campanile on the 
Piazza dei Signori at Verona is exceeded in 
height only by that at Cremona (400 feet) ; both 
have octagonal lanterns or top stories. The great 
campanile of St. Mark’s (q.v.) in Venice, a ree- 
tan^lar tpwer of brick be^n in 874, completed 
1150, and remodeled 1517, the most conspicuous 
monument of the city, fell on July l4 1902, 
owing partly to defective materials, partly to 
injudicious repairs; it has been reerected on. a 
strengthened pile foundation, in the form it 
had presented since 1517. The most beautiful of 
all Italian campanili is that of the Duomo at 
Florence, designed by Giotto (1335) and com- 
pleted by Gaddi and Talenti. It is about 300 
feet high, incrusted with panels of colored mar- 
ble; its details of incrustation, inlay, relief, 
sculpture, and tracery are unsurpassed in Italy, 
Like most of the Italian towers, it has a nearly 
flat roof. The Renaissance produced a few 
campanili of OTeat beauty, especially in Venetia; 
of these the finest is that of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore by Palladio and Scamozzi, of brick with a 
marble superstructure and low spire. Of more 
formal classic design is that of the Capitol ( Cam- 
pidoglio) at Rome. The magnificent Victoria 
Tower of the Westminster Houses of Parliament 


^7. Barry, though not wholly isolated from the 
building, may be properly termed a campanile; 
so also the great tower of the Sacr4 Cceur Church 
in Montmartre (Paris) and the memorial tower 
erected in the campus of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

CAMPAKXNT, kam'pS,-ne'n6, Gleofoivtb 
(1860- ) . An Italian conductor and operatic 

manager. He was born at Parma and received 
his musical education under Bazzini at the con- 
servatory of his native town. In 1883 he began 
his career as conductor of the Parma Opera. 
Through the influence of his brother, the famous 
tenor, Italo Campanini, the young man was en- 
gaged as assistant conductor to Vianesi for the 
first season of Italian opera at the New Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1883. After his return to 
Italy he occupied the conductor’s chair at Naples, 
Venice, and Rome. In 1887 he conducted in New 
York the first American performance of Verdi’s 
Otello. In 1903—06 he was conductor at La Scala 
in Milan. When in 1906 Oscar Hammerstein 
opened his Manhattan Opera House, he chose 
Campanini not only as conductor, but as general 
artistic director. Here he had a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the full development of his rare gifts, 
so that even at the end of his first season the 
new institution was regarded as a dangerous 
rival of the Metropolitan Company. During the 
three years of his directorship, 1906-09, 0am- 
panini produced eight novelties. When in 1910 
the Chicago Opera Company was organized, Mr. 
Dippel engaged Campanini as general artistic di- 
rector with practically autocratic power. Upon 
the retirement of Mr. Dippel in 1913, Campanini 
succeeded him as general manager. As a con- 
ductor Campanini occupies a foremost position 
among the yrorld’s greatest conductors, not only 
because of his dominating personality,, but prin- 
cipally because of the catholicity of his taste. 
He is perfectly at home in the music pf all 
schools and all nationalities. 

GAMPANTNI, kam'p&-ne^n5, IiAi^ ( 1845- 
96). An Italian tenor, born in Parma. He 
enlisted in the army of Garibaldi when , 14 
years of age and took part in the fight before 
Milazzo. Having discovered during the cam- 
paign that he had a fine voice, he studied sing- 
ing in Parma, and made his first appearance 
as the notary in La JSonnamhula in his native 
town. He sang with indifferent success in va- 
rious opera companies until 1869. In that year 
he went to Milan and placed himself under the 
tuition of the celebrated Francesco I^mpertik 
After a thorough training, he, made his d4but in 
Faust at La Scala in Milan,, and was pronounced 
by a critical audience to be one pf the finest 
tenors of the age. In 1872 he made his London 
d4but as Gennaro, in Lueressia; Borgia^ amd in 
1873 sang with Christine Nilsson in New York. 
He was heard in the United States during several 
subsequent seasons and became the most popular 
operatic tenor of his day in the country. His 
repertoire included nearly 100 operas and ora- 
torios. In later years, partly owing to an afflic- 
tion of the throat, his voice failed; but his fine 
method of producing it and his intelligent sing- 
ing and acting kept him high in popular favor 
until a few years before his death. He died in 
Vigatto, near Parma. 

CA!B/^AlirTJLA (ML., dim. from Tjate Lat. 
oampana, bell). A genua of plants of the fam- 
ily Campanulacese, distinguished by a bell-shaped 
corolla with five broad segments. The species 
number nearly 300, and they are found mostly 
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in the higher latitudes of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, at high elevations in temper«ete regions, 
and about the Mediterranean Sea. The species 
are mostly herbaceous and are grouped as an- 
nuals, biennials, and perennials. The flowers are 
blue, violet, or white, and many are cultivated 
as border plants. The name “bellflower’’ or 
“bell wort” is given to many and is sometimes 
extended to include all the species. One of the 
most common is the bellflower, Campanula ro- 
tundifolia, a perennial species indigenous ^ to 
.^erica, Europe, and Siberia. For illustration, 
see Plate of Camellia, etc., and Mountain- 
Plants. Tie Canterbury bell, Campanula me- 
dium, is a biennial species frequently cultivated. 
It will flower the first season if sown early and 
transplanted. Among annual species in culti- 
vation are Campanula erinus, Campanula macro- 
styla, and Campanula americana. Campanula 
pyramidalis with blue, lilac, or white flowers. 
Campanula glomerata with pale-blue flowers, and 
Campanula murialia are all worthy of cultivation. 
Formerly medicinal properties were ascribed to 
some species, and the name “throatwort” was 
given to Campanula trachelium in England, 
where it was held valuable in some affections of 
the throat. 

CAttCPAN'ITLA'GILiB (Neo-Lat., from ML. 
campanula^ little bell). Bluebell Family. A 
family of dicotyledonous plants, the species of 
which number about 600, embraced in about 35 
genera. They are mostly herbaceous, a few only 
being tr^s or shrubs, and are characterized by 
alternate exstipulate leaves and usually by a 
bitter latex. The inflorescence is usually race- 
mose; the flowers regular, five-parted; and the 
fruit a capsule or berry. The flowers of most of 
the species are comparatively large, but in Phy- 
teiima and Jasione they are small and massed 
in heads like the Compositse. The Campanula- 
cess are mostly found in the temperate and 
colder climates "of the Northern Hemisphere, and 
the flowers of many are quite ornamental. The 
fruits of one member of the family {Canarina 
campanula) which grows in the Canary Islands 
are edible. The chief genera are Campanula, 
Phyteuma, Jasione, and Lolelia. 

CAMPAN'TJLA'HIA (Neo-Lat., from ML. 
campanula, little bell). A %ell hydroid” of 
the siphonopliorous family Campanularidas, com- 
mon about tide-covered rocks, and characterized 
by having the “hydroid heads inclosed in a 
calyx, [and! the medusae, if free, with gonads on 
radial canals” (Davenport). These are known 
as bell hydroids and are numerous, the genus 
Olelia being specially common and well repre- 
sented on the New England coast. See illustra- 
tion under Alteknation of Genebations. 

CAMPAEDON, kaN'pUr'ddN', Emile (1834- 
) ; A French author, born in Paris. He was 
educated at the Ecole des Cliartes, and in 1884 
became chief of a department in the national 
archives. He wrote much and illuminatingly on 
the history of the seventeenth and more especially 
the eighteenth century. The following are his 
principal publications: Histoire du tribunal ri- 
volutionnaire de Paris (2 vols., 1861) ; Marie An- 
toinette d la condergerie (1862); Madame de 
Pompadour et la oour de Louis XV ( 1867 ) ; Vol- 
taire, documents inidits (1880); L’AcadSmie 
royale de musique au XVIIIe sidcle (1884); 
and with Boutaric, MSmoires de Frederic II (2 
vols., 1866). 

GAMPASPE, kflm-pas'pS. A river of Vic- 
toria, Australia, which rises in the Great Divid- 


ing Bange and, flowing northward, joins the 
Murray at Eehuca (Map: Victoria, D 4). The 
plains along its course are well cultivated. 
Length, about 150 miles. 

CAlffPAS'PE (Gk. KapTF&amn) . A mistress 
of Alexander the Great. Apelles is said to have 
taken her for the model of his “Venus Anadyo- 
mene.” (See Anadyomene.) 

CAMIPBELL, kamAb’!, or /8fcof. pron. kam'T. 
See Aegyll, Mabquis op. 

CAMPBELL, Alexaistdeb (1788-1866). An 
American clergyman, the chief founder of the 
Disciples of Christ (q.v.). He was born in Ire- 
land and studied one year at the University of 
Glasgow. He came to the United States in 
1809 and ultimately settled in Bethany, Va. 
At first he associated with the Baptists, but 
about 1827 he organized the society now known 
as the Disciples of Christ (q.v.). In 1840 he 
founded Bethany College (Bethany, W. Va.), and 
remained its president until his death. He estab- 
lished, in 1823, the Christian Baptist, which in 
1829 became the Millennial Harbinger, and which 
he continued until 1863. He was an ardent be- 
liever in .the imminent Second Coming of Christ 
and actually predicted that it would be in the 
year 1866. He engaged in many public debates 
and published no less than 60 volumes, including 
hymn books and a translation of the New Tes-ta- 
ment. His most typical doctrinal works were 
The Christian System and Remission of Sin, 
He published Memoirs of Thomas Campbell 
(1861), his father and associate in his work. 
Consult Ricliardson, Memoir of Alexander Camp- 
bell (Cincinnati, 1888), and Grafton, Alexander 
Campbell, Leader of the Great Reformation of 
the Nineteenth Century (St. Louis, 1897). 

CAMPBELL, Allan (1815-94). An Ameri- 
can civil engineer and railroad president. He 
was born in Albany, N. Y., and at tlie age of 21 
was chief engineer of a railroad. He built the 
first railroad ever operated in South America; 
was prominent in the construction of the Harlem 
Railroad, the Pacific Railroad, and that from 
Callao to Lima, Peru, and 'wa’s president of the 
Harlem Railroad until succeeded by “Commo- 
dore” Vanderbilt. He was appointed commis- 
sioner of public works of New York City in 1876, 
and during 1883 was comptroller of the city. In 
1882 he was defeated as nominee of the Repub- 
licans and Independents for the office of mayor. 

CAMPBELL, Lady Archibald (Janet Se- 
villa). An English actress and author. She 
was married to Lord Archibald Campbell in 
1869. She played the part of Orlando in As You 
Like It in 1884-85; Shepherd Perigot in the 
Faithful Shepherdesse in 1885; the title rOle in 
Fair Rosamund in 1886 ; and Oberon in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream in 1887. She introduced 
in Europe the acting of pastoral plays in the 
open air. In 1889 she set and played Banville’s 
Le Baiser as a pastoral; in 1899 she wrote the 
Scottish ballad play, Tam Lin, which she pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal in Edinburgh, 
playing the chief r61e herself. ■ In 1907 she 
dramatized and played as a monologue at the 
Edinburgh Berkeley Theatre, Yeats’s poem, 
“Cap and Bells.” Besides several articles in peri- 
odicals on the drama, she is author of Rainbow 
Music, Treating of the Philosophy of Harmony 
in Color Grouping. 

CAMPBELL, Bartley ( 1843-88 ) . An Amer- 
ican dramatist. He was born in Allegheny City, 
Pa., became a journalist, and founded the Evening 
Mail in Pittsburgh (1868). In 1869 he started 
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a monthly magazine in New Orleans; but. the 
success of his first play, Through Fire (1871), 
induced him to devote himself to dramatic au- 
thorship. My Partner (1879) was his greatest 
success. He was for a time manager of the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, New York, He became 
insane in 1886 and died in an a^lum. 

CA MP BELL, Beatrice Stella Tanner ( 1867- 
) . An English actress, bom in London, and 
married in 1884 to Patrick Campbell, who fell 
in the South African War in 1900. She was al- 
ready well kno-v^m as an amateur before she made 
her d4but on the professional stage, at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, in 1888. In 
March, 1890, she appeared in London at the 
Adelphi, where she afterward played again in 
1891-93, creating several parts. She gained a 
wide reputation in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
(1893) at St. James’s Hieatre, where also she 
appeared in The Masqueraders (1894). As Kate 
Cloud in John-a-Dreams, produced by Beerbohm 
Tree at the Haymarket in 1894, she made another 
success, and again as Agnes in The Notorious 
Mrs. Ehhsmith, at the Garrick (1895). Among 
her later performances have been those in F4dora 
( 1895 ) , Little Eyolf ( 1896) , and her notable per- 
formances with Forbes-Robertson at the Lyceum 
in the rOles of Juliet, Ophelia, and Lady Macbeth 
(1895-98). After this, visiting America several 
times, she appeared with marked success in 
Magda (1900), The Joy of Living (1902), as 
M41isande to the Pelleas of Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt (1904), in The Whirlwind and The Bond- 
man (1906), Hedda Qahler (1907), The Thun- 
derlolt (1908), Lady Patricia (1911), Bella 
Donna (1911), Shaw’s Pygmalion (1914). In 
1914 she married George Cornwallis West. Con- 
sult: Walkley, Drama amd Life (London, 1907) ; 
^h.sw,Dramatio Opiniom (London, 1907 ) ; Archer, 
The Theatrical World (London, 1897). 

CAMPBELL, Charles (1807-76). An Amer- 
ican historian, born in Petersburg, Va. He 
graduated in 1825 at Princeton, was head of a 
classical school at Petersburg from 1842 to 1855, 
and afterward was principal of Anderson Semi- 
nary, Petersburg. He contributed to the Southr 
e/rn Literary Messenger^ edited the Orderly Booh 
of Gren. Andrew Lewis for 1776 (1860) and 
The BUmd Papers (1840^43; see Bland, Theo- 
DORIO), and wrote History of the Colony and 
Ancient Dominion of Virginia (1859). 

CAMPBELL, Sir Colin, Loiao Clyde (1792- 
1863). A British field marshal, bom in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Oct. 20, 1792. He was the eldest 
son of Colin Macliver, a carpenter. His maternal 
uncle, Col. John Campbell, sent him to school 
at Gosport, and in 1807 introduced him to the 
Duke of York for an army commission. The 
Duke mistook him for a Campbell, and his uncle 
hushed tiie boy’s half-uttered protest with the 
remark, “It is a good name to fight under.” He 
was gazetted as Colin Campbell, ensign, in 
1*808 with a regiment which took part in Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s expedition to Portugal and 
later under Sir John Moore in Spain; served in 
the Walcheren expedition, 1809; and by 1813 
attained a captaincy. He fought through the 
war in the Spanish Peninsula with distinction; 
took part in the expedition to the United States 
in 1814; and afterward spent nearly 30 years 
in garrison duty at various English stations. 
He served in China in 1842 and was present at 
the attack on Chusan. He next served in the 
Punjab, India, commanding the left at the battle 
of OhillianwaUah, then for three years com- 


manded in the Peshawur district, with unifor 
success against the hill tribes. He was rewards 
with the C.B. and K.C.B., and at the outbres 
of the Crimean War in 1854 was appointed cor 
mander of the Highland Brigade. He took 
prominent part at the battle of the Alma; ai 
with the Ninety-third Highlanders, in the ir 
mortalized “thin red line,” beat back the Ru 
sian cavalry in their attack on Balaklava. H 
services were rewarded with promotion to tl 
rank of major general; he was created a knigi 
grand cross of the Order of the Bath, and r* 
ceived the cross of the French Legion of Hone 
and other decorations. He was appointed inspe 
tor general of infantry, and in 1857, at 24 hour 
notice, started for India to command the forc< 
engaged in quelling the mutiny, which by h 
energy and judgment was soon utterly subdue 
his relief of Lucknow being especially brillian 
A notable characteristic of Campbell’s genera 
ship was the care he took of his men, his victoria 
being won with the minimum expenditure of tl 
lives of his soldiers. For his exploits in Indi 
Campbell, in 1858, was raised to the peerage i 
Baron Clyde, and the East India Compai] 
granted him an annuity of £2000. He retume 
to England in 1860 and in 1862 was made fie] 
marshal. He died Aug. 14, 1863, and was burn 
in Westminster Abbey. Consult: Shadwell, Li} 
of Colin Camptell (London, 1881) ; Bume, Clyc 
and Strathnairn (Oxford, Eng., 1891); Forbe 
Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (London, 1895) 
Oswell, Sketches of Rulers of India, vol. i (0: 
ford, Eng., 1908). 

CAOTBBLL, Colin (1848- ). A Sco 

tish biblical scholar and Egyptologist. He wj 
bom in Campbeltown, Argyllshire, and was edi 
cated at Glasgow University, where he studh 
divinity. Ordained in the Established church < 
Scotland in 1878, he was minister of St. Mary 
Parish, Partick, and after 1882 of the park 
of Dundee, and was a favorite preacher of Que€ 
Victoria during her visits to Scotland. He wj 
prominent in the volunteer militia movemei 
and received several volunteer medals. He pn 
lished: The First Three Gospels m Greek, i 
Parallel Columns (2d ed., 1900) ; Oritioal 
ies in St: Luke^s Gospel ( 1891 ) ; Sen-nofer 
Tomb at Thebes (1908); Two Theban QUeet 
(1909); Two^ Theban Princesses (1910); a 
English version (1909) of Naville’s La religic 
des anoiens 6gyptiensj The Miraculous Birth < 
King Amon-hotep III (1912). 

CAMPBELL, Colin H. (1859-1914). 
Canadian lawyer and statesman, bom at Bn 
lington, Ontario. He was educated at the Oal 
ville high school, was called to the bar in 188 
and removed to Manitoba the following year. I 
entered municipal politics, serving in the -Wh 
nipeg City Council, and in 1893 was the unsn 
cessful Conservative candidate to represent Wii 
nipeg in the House of Commons. In 1899 he wt 
elected to the Manitoba Legislature, and in 19C 
Itecame Attorney-General in the Conservative ai 
ministration of Sir Rodmond Palen Roblin ( q.v. 
He was a delegate to the Interprovineial Co' 
ferences at Ottawa in 1906 and 1910, and also i 
the Imperial Conference on Education at Londc 
in 1907. In 1906 he introduced in the Manitol 
L^slature a resolution for the extension < 
fihe boundaries of that province north ’and wee 
a change which took ‘place in 1912. (See Man 
TOBA. ) He resigned as Attorney-General in 19] 
and in the same year was appointed Minister < 
Public Works. 
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CAMPBELL, Douglas (1839-93). 
American lawyer and historical writer, born in 
Otsego Co., N, y. He graduated at Union Col- 
lege in 1860, studied law at Harvard, served 
for a time in the Civil War as captain of the 
121st New York Volunteers, and was admitted 
to the New York bar in 1866. After about 20 
years of practice he retired, partly on account 
of ill health, to devote himself exclusively to 
the study of American history. His book, The 
Puritan in Eollandy England, and America, an 
Introduction to American History (2 vols., New 
York, 1892 ; 4th ed,, 1902), attempts to prove 
that the legal and political institutions of the 
United States were ultimately derived, not from 
England, but from Holland— directly through the 
Dutch settlers of New York and indirectly 
through the English settlers of Plymouth, Mass., 
who, before coming to America, had spent some 
years in Amsterdam and Leyden, Though the 
book displays considerable erudition, its thesis 
has met with little support among historical 
scholars. Campbell also published two pam- 
phlets entitled Historical Fallacies Hegarding 
Colonial New York (1879) and The Origin of 
American Institutions as Illustrated in the His-* 
tory of the Written Ballot (1891). 

CAMPBELL, Douglas Houghton (1859- 
). An American botanist, born in Detroit, 
Mich. He graduated at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1882 (PhD., 1886) and afterward took 
supplementary courses in Germany. In 1891 he 
became professor of botany at Leland Stanford 
Junior University. He published: Elements of 
Structural and Systematic Botany (1890); 
Structure and Development of Mosses and Ferns 
(1895); Lectures on the Evolution of Plants 
(1899); a University Text-Book of Botany 
(1902) ; Plant Life and Evolution (1911). 

CAMPBELL, Eovtard De Mille ( 1863- 
). An American chemist, born at Detroit, 
Mich. He was educated at the University of 
Michigan and became chemist of the Ohio Iron 
Company in 1886, of the Sharon (Pa.) Iron 
Company in 1887, and the Dayton (Tenn.) Coal 
and Iron Company in 1888. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor, in 1902 professor of 
chemical engineering and analytical chemistry, 
and in 1905 director of the chemical laboratory 
at the Universitv of Michigan. 

CAMPBELL, ‘Geobge (1719-96). A Scottish 
clergyman, bom in Aberdeen. He was educated 
at Marischal College, studied divinity in Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen, and was ordained in 1748. 
He became pastor of a church in Aberdeen 
(1757), where he and Thomas Eeid were fellow 
members of a philosophical society, principal of 
Marischal College (1759), and professor of 
divinity there ( 1771 ) . His Dissertation on Mira- 
cles (1762) was a reply to Hume’s essay (1748). 
He also wrote a Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776) 
which is superior to Blair’s Rhetoric, if not so 
popular, and a New Translation of the Gospels 
(1778). Consult the biography by Keith pre- 
fixed to Campbell’s Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History (London, 1800). 

CAMPBELL, Sib George (182^92). An 
English statesman, nephew of John Campbell 
(1779-1861). He was educated at Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, and Haileybury. He entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1842; then studied 
law; and in 1858 was appointed judge of 
the High Court of Judicature in Calcutta, and 
in 1867 (lihief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces of India. The commission for relief 


of the Orissa famine (1866), of which he 
was president, organized an effective method 
of famine relief. He served several years in 
Parliament, and in 1871 became Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. In 1874 be was chosen a 
member of the Council of India. In 1876 he 
supported Gladstone’s Eastern policy. He wrote: 
Modern India (1852); India as It May Be 
(1853); Handy Booh on the Eastern Question 
(1876); White and Black in the United States 
( 1879 ) ; The British Empire ( 1887 ) . Consult his 
Memoirs of my Indian Career (2 vols., London, 
1893), edited by Sir Charles Bernard. 

CAMPBELL, Helen Stuabt (1839- )• 

An American author, born at Lockport, N. Y. 
She wrote much for children, but her later work 
includes some fiction and books on social 
form. Her publications include: The Ainslie 
Series (4 vols., 1864—77) ; Six Sinners (1877) ; 
The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking 
(1878); His Grandmothers (1878) ; The Problem 
of the Poor (1879) ; Under Green Apple Boughs 
(1881) ; Mrs. Herndon’s Income (1885) ; Prison'- 
ers of Poverty (1888); Darkness and Daylight 
(1891; 3d ed., 1895); Women Wage Earners 
(1893); Household Economics (1896; rev. ed., 
1907 ) ; Ballantyne ( 1901 ) . 

CAMPBELL, James Edwin (1843- ). 

An American Democratic politician. He was 
born in Middletown, Ohio, studied law, and in 
1863 enlisted as a gunner in the navy, serving 
with the Bed River and Mississippi flotillas. 
He was prosecuting attorney of Butler County 
in 1873, served in Congress from 1884 to 1889; 
and in 1889 defeated Joseph B. Poraker for the 
governorship of Ohio. In 1891 he was defeated 
by William MeBanley and in 1895 by Asa S. 
Bushnell. He practiced law in New York 
City. 

CAMPBELL, James Valentine (1823-90). 
An American jurist, born in Buffalo, N. Y. He 
lived in Detroit after 1826, graduated at St. 
Paul’s College (College Point, L. I.) in 1841, 
and was admitted to the Michigan bar in 1844. 
Upon the establishment of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court in 1857, he was elected an asso- 
ciate justice. He was a professor in the law 
school of the University of Michigan from 1859 
to 1885 and was prominent in the Republican 
party and the Episcopal church of Michigan. 
He wrote valuable Outlines of the Political His- 
tory of Michigan (1876). 

CAMPBELL, John (?-1806). A British 
soldier, born in Strachur, Scotland. He entered 
the army in 1745 and fought with distinction in 
the Scottish rebellion (1745) and in Planders 
(1747). During the French and Indian War in 
America he served as captain of the Forty- 
second Highlanders and was wounded at Ticon- 
deroga (1758). As lieutenant colonel of the 
Forty-seventh Infantry he again came to Amer- 
ica with his regiment in 1776 and was succes- 
sively appointed major general (1779), colonel 
of his regiment (1780), and commander of the 
British forces in West Florida, where he was 
eventually compelled to surrender Pensacola 
to the Spaniards, May 9, 1781- He was pro- 
moted general in 1797. 

CAMPBELL, John (1779-1861). Lord High 
Chancellor of England. He was born at Cupar, 
Fifeshire, Scotland, in 1779. He was at first 
destined for the ministry, and was sent to the 
University of St. Andrews. Having no inclina- 
tion for a clerical life, after he had completed 
his academic studies, at the age of 19, he went 
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to London and engaged in newspaper work. At 
the same time he became a student in Lincoln’s 
Inn, where he was a pupil of the distinguished 
special pleader Samuel Warren, and in 1806 
was called to the bar. While waiting for clients 
he became a court reporter and published four 
volTimes of reports with valuable notes. Not- 
withstanding his good sense and remarkable in- 
dustry, professional success at the bar came 
slowly, probably owing to a certain hardness of 
disposition and a lack of attractive personal 
qualities. It was not imtil 1827 that he was 
made a King’s counsel. Prom this time on, 
however, his promotion was rapid. In 1830 he 
entered Parliament, where his zeal, his capacity 
for hard work, and his attention to details made 
him a useful supporter of the Whig party. He 
devoted himself with characteristic energy and 
persistency to the amelioration of some of the 
cumbrous features of the law, and his name is 
associated with several beneficial statutes. He 
failed, however, in his .favorite project of bring- 
ing about a general registry of land titles in 
England, such as exists in the United States, 
and this reform still remains to be effected. In 
1827 he became the head of the great Peal 
Property Commission, which made a searching 
inquiry into the real-estate laws of England, 
and whose reports and recommendations have 
proved of inestimable value to subsequent 
generations of law reformers. 

Campbell was an ardent supporter of Lord 
John Russell’s first Reform Bill in 1831, was 
made Solicitor-General in 1832, and two years 
later was knighted and promoted to the post of 
Attorney-General. In the same year he was 
sent to Parliament from Edinburgh. He con- 
tinued to represent Edinburgh down to 1841, 
and remained in the office of Attorney-General 
during that period, with the exception of the 
short time in 1836 when the Conservatives were 
in power. In 1841 he was made Chancellor of 
Ireland and a peer of the United Kingdom with 
the title of Baron Campbell of St. Andrews, 
but held office for only a few months, when the 
Melbourne cabinet left office, necessitating his 
resignation. For the first time since boyhood 
he found himself without r^ular daily labor, 
and at the mature age of 60 set to work to win 
that literary fame which he professed always to 
have secretly coveted. His first publication was 
a collection of his ^eeches at the bar and in the 
House of Commons. For three or four years 
after the publication of his speeches Campbell 
was engaged in the preparation of the Lives of 
the Chancellors, the first series of which ap- 
peared in 1846. In 1846 he joined the Russell 
cabinet in the capacity of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. ffis ministerial duties 
were not sufficiently arduous to interrupt his 
literary labors, and he proceeded to complete 
the Lvoes of the Chancellors and to publish a 
supplemental series of Imes of the Ch^ef Jus- 
tices of England. Both works had great popu- 
larity, but leave no doubt that the author was 
nioire fitted to be a practical lawyer than a man 
of letters. Though executed in a sprightly man- 
ner, these writings are without style and repre- 
sent the envy, the prejudices, and the want of 
sympathy which were leading traits of Camp- 
bell’s character. He returned to more congenial 
labors in 1850, when he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Denman as Chief Justice. He held the 
office for nine years, at the end of which he 
received the chancellorship of England. He 


died in June, 1861. His Life has been written 
by his daughter (1881). 

CAMPBELL, John (1840-1904). A Cana- 
dian scholar, born in Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
was educated at the University of Toronto and 
at New College, Edinburgh, distinguishing him- 
self in both institutions. In 1868 he became 
minister of the Charles Street Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto, and in 1873 he was appointed 
professor of Church history and apologetics in 
the Presbyterian College, Montreal. He con- 
tributed largely to learned societies aud to 
Church reviews, and his work in theology and 
ethnology has been recognized both in America 
and in Europe. His chief single publication is 
The Eittites: Their Inscriptions and their His- 
tory (2 vols., 1890). For certain statements in 
an address on The Perfect Father or the Perfect 
Booh, Professor Campbell was tried for heresy 
before the Presbytery of Montreal in 1893 and 
convicted. He, however, appealed to the Synod 
of Montreal and Ottawa and was sustained, 

CAMPBELL, John Abohibau) (1811-89). 
An American jurist. He was bom in Washing- 
ton, Ga.; graduated in 1826 at the University of 
Georgia, and was admitted to the bar in 1829, 
before he was of age. He practiced in Alabama 
and was a member of the Legislature of Idiat 
State. President Pierce in 1853 appointed him 
associate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
resigned, although he had opposed secession, be- 
came Assistant Secretary of War in the Con- 
federate government, and was one of the peace 
commissioners at the Fortress Monroe conference 
in 1866. After the war he- was imprisoned at 
Fort Pulaski, but was released upon parole, and 
afterward practiced law in New Orleans. He 
wrote Reminiscences of the Ciml War (1887). 

CAMPBELL, John F»ancis, of Islay (lain 
Ileach) (1822-85). A Scottish-Gaelic scholar. 
He was Wm in Edinburgh, Dec. 29, 1822, and 
was the eldest son of Walter Frederick Campbell 
and Lady Eleanor Charteris, eldest dax^ter of 
Francis, seventh Earl of Wemyss. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Edinburgh and occupied sev- 
eral minor government posts. He was a meteorol- 
ogist of some distinction and. invented an in- 
strument for recording the intensity of the sun’s 
rays. In 1865 he published Frost and Fire, Na- 
tural Engines f Toolmarks md Chips, with 
Sketches Taken at Home and Abroad by a Trcev- 
eler, and in 1883 a book on Thermotgrwphy., 
But he is chiefiy remembered for his cpllec'^ons 
of Scottish-Gaelic folk tales and ballai^ In 
1860-62 he pxiblished his Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands in 4 vols., and in 1872 he 
brought out an important volume of Gaelic bal- 
lads under the title Ledbhar na Feirme^ The 
tales were taken down conscientiously from the 
mouths of the people and constitute one of the 
most valuable collections of the sort that have 
been made in the Celtic countries. The Leabhar 
m Feinne brings together all the accessible Scot- 
tish-Gaelic ballads on Ossianic subjects. It was 
Campbell’s intention to publish other volumes 
containing additional cycles of ballads, but the 
plan was never carried out. A new edition of 
his Celtic Dragon Myth was published in 1911 
(Edinburgh). 

OAMPBELI^ John McLeod (1800-72). A 
Scottish theologian. He was bora at Kilninver 
and studied in Edinburgh and Glasgow from 1811 
to 1821, when he was licensed. He was in- 
ducted into the parish of Row in 1825, waa 
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tried for heresy in his doctrines regarding the 
Atonement, and was deposed in 1831. From 
1833 to 1859 he preached to an independent 
congregation in Glasgow. His chief work is the 
Ndtuve of the AtoneTnent (1856; 4th ed., 1873), 
one of the most important works in English on 
the subject, in which he substituted for the 
legal and penal theory of the Atonement the ex- 
planation of “vicarious repentance’* — ^that Christ 
identified himself with the sinner through per- 
fect sympathy and brotherhood and thus offered 
an “equivalent repentance.” Consult his Rem- 
iniscences (London, 1873) and the Memorials 
(ib., 1877), both edited by his son. 

CAMPBELL, Lewis (1830-1908). A Scot- 
tish Hellenist, bom in Edinburgh and educated 
at the Edinburgh Academy and the universities 
of Glasgow and Oxford. He was fellow and tu- 
tor of Queen’s College, Oxford (1855-58) ; vicar 
of Milford, Hampshire, for five years; professor 
of Greek at the University of St. Andrews 
(1863-94); and honorary fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford (1894). One of the foremost Brit- 
ish Platonists, he ranked with Adam and with 
Jowett, his friend at Oxford; and in Greek 
tragedy, especially Sophocles, Jebb alone of his 
British contemporaries ranked with him. Camp- 
bell edited (1904) a selection from Thomas 
Campbell, his father’s cousin, in^ the Golden 
TrecLSury Series. Among his publications are: 
An edition of Sophocles (2d ed., 1879), Plato’s 
Sophistes and Politicus ^867), the Thextetus 
(2d ed., 1883), and, with Jowett, the Republic 
(1894) ; Life and Letters of Jowett (lcS07, with 
E. A. Abbott) and Letters of Jowett (1899) ; a 
Life (udth W. Garnett, 1882; new ed., 1884) of 
James Clerk Max\vell, the physicist, a school- 
mate and friend; A Guide to Greek Tragedy for 
English Readers (1891); Religion in Greek 
Literature \ 1898 ) ; versions in verse of JEschy- 
lus (1890) and Sophocles (1883); Tragic Drama 
in JEschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare (1904) ; 
and ParaUpomena Sophoolea (1907). 

CAMPBELL, Reginald John (1867-^ ). 

A British Congi*egational minister, born in Lon- 
don of Scottish-Ulster stock. He was educated 
at University College, Nottingham, and in Bel- 
fast, and taught at Ashton, Cheshire. Later 
(1895) he graduated from Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, with honors in modern history.^ For sev- 
eral years he preached in the Union Street 
Church (Congregational), Brighton, in 1903 
succeeding Joseph Parker as minister of the 
London City Temple. One of the most prominent 
and magnetic of English Nonconformist preachers 
and thinkers, and an ardent Imperialist, he pub- 
lished in 1907 The New Theology, and in 1908 
Christianity and the Social Order. His New 
Theology, a popular book putting ethics above 
dogma, was attacked by P. T. Forsyth and other 
Congrcgationalists, but it occasioned no actual 
schism. 

CAMPBELL, Thomas (1777-1844)'. An 
English poet, born in Glasgow, July 27, 1777. 
He was educated at the University of Glasgow, 
where he was distinguished for his knowledge 
of Greek literature. In 1795 he went as tutor 
on the island of Mull. The scenery of the 
western Highlands, which made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, is reflected in his verse. 
Returning from Mull, he repaired to Edinburgh 
with the intention of studying law. This plan, 
however, he soon abandoned for literature. His 
first poem, The Pleasures of Hope, suggested to 
him while at Mull, was published in 1799, and 


went through four editions in a twelvemonth. 
After its publication Campbell went to Grer- 
many, visiting Munich, Leipzig, and Hamburg, 
where he was staying at the time of the battle 
of Hohenlinden, During this period he wrote 
The Exile of Erin and Ye Mariners of England* 
Returning, to Edinburgh, he published, in 1801, 
LochieVs Warning and Sohenlinden* In 1803 
he proceeded to London and adopted literature 
as a profession. In 1805, through the influence 
of Fox, he was granted a royal pension of £200 
a year. It was in 1805, too, that his Poems 
appeared. In 1809 appeared G&'trude of Wyo- 
ming, which bears the same relation to The Pleas- 
ures of Hope that Thomson’s Castle of Indolence 
bears to The Seasons — a less brilliant and strik- 
ing, but more mature and finished performance* 
In 1819 he published his Specimens of British 
Poets, containing an excellent introductory essay 
on poetry and good biographies of the poets 
themselves. At this very time he was also de- 
livering lectures on poetry. After this he edited 
the New Monthly Magas^ine, contributing to it 
several poems, among which is The Last Man, 
In 1824 he published Theodorio and Other Poems* 
In 1826 he was elected lord rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and received the unusual 
honor of reeleetion in the two following years. 
He published The Pilgrim of Glencoe and Other 
Poems in 1842. His later publications added 
nothing . to his fame. He died in Boulogne, 
France, June 15, 1844, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His lasting fame rests on Hohen- 
lindcn and the patriotic lyrics Ye Mariners of 
England and The Battle of the Baltic, all of 
which are stirring and abound in linos tliat now 
belong to the literature of quotation. Consult: 
Beattie, Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell 
(London, 1849); Redding, Lita^ary Reminis- 
cences of Campbell (London, 1860) ; Poetical 
Works, ed. by Hill, with Life by Allingbam 
(London, 1891); Complete Works of Thomas 
Campbell ((Oxford Edition, 1908). 

CAMPBELL, WILLLA.M (1745-81). An 
American soldier, born in Augusta (then Orange) 
Co., Va. In 1767 he removed to the Holston 
valley, and in 1773 became one of the first jus- 
tices of the peace in F incastle County. He 
served under Colonel Christian in Lord Dun- 
more’s War (q.v.) in 1774, joined Patrick 
Henry’s Virginia forces in 1775, and in July, 
1776, assisted in forcing Governor Dunmore 
from Gwynn’s Island. In the same year he 
married a sister of Patrick Henry. He became 
lieutenant colonel of the newly organized Wash- 
ington County in 1777. He served in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates in 1780, but, obtaining 
a leave of absence in' June, took an active part in 
numerous contests with the Tories, and in the 
famous battle of King’s Mountain '(q.v.) on 
October 7 was one of the American leaders. 
Early in 1781 he joined General Greene, and on 
March 15 took a conspicuous part in the battle 
of Guilford Courthouse (q.v.) ; but resenting 
the failure of Colonel Lee, commanding the cav- 
alry, to come to his aid at a critical moment in 
this action, he withdrew in disgust from the ser- 
vice. He then again became a member of the 
House of Delegates, but in June was appointed 
brigadier general of militia and served under 
Lafayette until his death in August, His ser- 
vice was highly prized by Washington and La- 
fayette. Consult a sketch by E. D. Warfield in 
Magazine of Western History, January, 1887. 

CAMPBELL. William. Lord r ?-1778L Th« 
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last English Governor of South Carolina, the 
youngest son of the fourth Duke of Argyll. He 
became a captain in the British navy in 1762; 
was a member of Parliament in 1764, was Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia from 1766 to 1773, and in 
1775 became Governor of the Province of South 
Carolina. Here, on the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, he was nearly successful in his attempts 
to keep the Colony loyal. He was trapped into 
divulging information of plans for conquering 
the Colonies by arms and had to take refuge 
on a British man-of-war. In 1776, during the 
British attack upon Port Moultrie, he received 
a wound while aboard Sir Peter Parker’s flag- 
ship, which afterward resulted in his death. 
Consult McCrady, The History of South Carolina 
in the Revolution, vol. i ( 1901 ) , 

CAMPBEIiL, William Wallace (1862- 
). An American astronomer, bom in Han- 
cock Co., Ohio, After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he was professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Colorado in 1886-88, 
and instructor in astronomy at the former in- 
stitution in 1888-91. He became astronomer in 
1891 and director in 1901 of the Lick Observa- 
tory, and also had charge of eclipse expeditions 
to India, Georgia, Spain, and Flint Island. He 
received several medals in recognition of his 
work, inchiding the Janssen prize of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences in 1910. Besides many pa- 
pers on the motion of solar eclipses, stars, on 
comet orbits, and on the spectra of nebulte, 
comets, and stars, he is the author of The Ele- 
ments of Practical Astronomy (1899), The Re- 
turn of Balley^s Cqmet (1909), and Stellar Mo- 
tioTis (1913). 

CAhflCPBEIX, William Wilfred (1861- 
). A Canadian poet, born in Berlin, West 
Ontario. Educated in Toronto and in Cambridge, 
Mass., Campbell was ordained to the Episcopal 
ministry (1885), and after some experience in a 
New England parish he became rector of a 
church in St. Stephen, New Brunswick (1888), 
In 1891 he removed to Ottawa, where he obtain^ 
a place in the civil service. In 1889 Campbell 
won attention by his fresh and musical Lake 
Lyrics and Other Poems, The Bread Voyage 
(1893) and Beyond the Hills of Dreams (1899) 
contain several impassioned poems on patriotic 
and Imperial’ themes. Mordred and Hildebrand, 
literary dramas, were published together in 1895. 
Among his other works are: Collected Verse 
(1906); Canada (1907), in collaboration with 
the artist, T. M. Martin, a work descriptive of 
the Dominion; the historical novel, A BeoAJLtiful 
Rebel (1909) ; The Scotsman in Canada (1911) ; 
and The Oxford Book of Ca/nadian Verse (1914). 
See Caivadian LTrsBATUEE. 

CAlCTBElJi-BANNEB rT ffAN, SiB Henbt 
( 1836-1908 ) . A British statesman bom at Stra- 
cathro, Forfarshire, Scotland, Sept. 7, 1836. He 
was the younger son of Sir James Campbell and 
assumed his additional surname under the will 
of a maternal uncle. He studied at Glasgow 
and Cambridge universities, was elected in 1868 
to Parliament for Stirling, and was repeatedly 
reelected. In 1871-74 and again in 1880-82 he 
was Financial Secretary to the War Ofiice; in 
1882-84 Secretary to the Admiralty; in 1884-85 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; in 1886 and 1892- 
96 Secretary for War. In December, 1898, he 
was chosen leader of the Liberal party in succes- 
sion to Sir William Vernon Harcourt. Without 
displaying the preSminent abilities of his prede- 
cessors, Gladstone or Harcourt, he brought to the 
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diflScult post of leader of a weak minority the 
qualities of patience, courage, persistence, and 
common-sense moderation. On the • resignation 
of the Balfour cabinet in December, 1905, the 
King sent for the Liberal leader, and the new 
ministry was announced on December 11. Con- 
trary to expectation, the Premier, who chose to 
act as First Lord of the Treasury, succeeded in 
gathering about liimself a ministry of exceptional 
talent, representing all shades of Liberal opinions 
and including for the first time in parliamentary 
histoiy a representative of labor in the person of 
Mr. John Burns. The ^Premier avoided the tac- 
tical error of attempting to rule without a ma- 
jority and dissolved Parliament. The election re- 
sulted in an unprecedented triumph for the Lib- 
erals. Sir Henry’s health failed in 1907, and 
he was obliged to resign the leadership on April 
6, 1908, and died on the 22d. Consult McCarthy, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermari (New York, 
1903 ) , and Channing, ''Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,” in the Fortnightly Review, vol. Ixxxi^s: 
(London, 1908). See Great Britain. 

CAllPBELLEOED. A town in Northumber- 
land Co., Ontario, Canada, situated on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, 20 miles north of' Brighton 
(IVfap; Ontario, G 5). It has excellent water 
power, which is utilized in the manufacturing 
industries. There are paper, woolen, pulp, saw, 
flour, and planing mills; also foundries, bridge 
works, a shoe factory, and a tannery. Pop., 
1901, 2485; 1911, 3051. 

CAMPBELL IS'LANDS. A lonely group in 
the South Pacific, in lat. 52® 33' S. and long. 169® 
8' E. (Map World: Western Hemisphere, PI). 
Though they are mountainous and measure only 
30 miles in circumference, they are valuable on 
account of their harbors. They belong to Ffew 
Zealand, and are used as provision depots, but 
are not permanently inhabited. They are scien- 
tifically interesting, being volcanic and display- 
ing a rich and varied flora. 

CAMP^ELLITES, The. 1. A religions 
nomination founded in the United States by the 
Rev. Alexander Campbell. Once called the New 
Lights, they are still variously known as the 
Christian Cnurch, the Church of Christ, and even 
the Reformers, though the name preferred by 
them is Disciples of . Christ (q.v.). 2. The fol- 
lowers of the Rev. John McLeod Campbell, who 
in 1831, because of difference of faith about the 
Atonement, left the Church of Scotland. 

CAMPBELL’S (LORD) ACT. The English 
statute which created the cause of action for 
the negligent killing of a person. Prior to the 
enactment of this statute by Parliament in 
1846 (9 and, 10 Viet. c. 93), while a person in- 
jured through the negligence or default of an- 
other was entitled to maintain an action for 
damages ’ against the person responsible for the 
injury, there was no redress if the accident re- 
sulted in the death of the person injured. This 
was due to the principle of the common law that 
such an injury was a purely personal matter, 
giving a right of redress only to the person 
injured, and that consequently the right of 
action died with the person. The fapt that the 
death of a person might involve the loss of 
support or other financial loss to those whom 
he left b^ind did not, imder the influence of 
this conception, afford a right of action to those 
by whom the loss was suffered. It was in order 
to remedy this grave defect in the common law 
that Lord Campbell, then a member of the Brit- 
ish government, introduced and secured the 
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passage of the measure that hears his name. By 
its terms the wife, husband, parent, or child of 
a person whose death has been caused by the 
"‘wrongful act, neglect, or default” of another 
may maintain an action and recover damages in 
respect thereof. The principle of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act has been everywhere reco^ized in the 
United States, and similar legislation has 'been 
enacted in all the States and by the national 
Congress. See Death; IsTegligence ; Tort; and 
the authorities referred to under those titles. 

OAJffPCBELIiTOK. A town in Restigouehe 
Co., New Brunswick, Canada, situated on Bay 
Chaleur, and on the International of New Brims- 
wick and the Intercolonial railways, 12 miles 
southwest of Dalhousie and 140 miles north of 
IFredericton {Map: New Brunswick, Cl). It 
has lumbering and fishing industries and con- 
tains lumber and shingle mills, sash, woodwork- 
ing, and door factories. Pop., 1901, 2652; 1911, 
S817. 

CAMPBELTOWN. A royal burgh and sea- 
port on the east coast of the peninsula of 
fiantyre, in Argyllshire, Scotland, 65 miles west- 
southwest of Glasgow, on a fine harbor or sea- 
loch (Map: Scotland, G4). A sculptured gran- 
ite cross stands in the principal street and is 
supposed to have been brought from Iona. The 
town is famous for its whisky distilleries and 
imports large quantities of barley. Coal is 
found in the vicinity. Its fisheries are impor- 
tant. Campbeltown is a favorite summer resort. 
Pop. of civil parish, 1901, 10,236; 1911, 9497. 

CAMP BIBD, or Robbeb. The Canada jay. 
See Jay. ^ 

CAMPE, kam'pe, Joachim Heikkich (1/46- 
1818). A German teacher, lexicographer, and 
writer for children. He studied theology in 
Halle and became a warm partisan of the educa- 
tional reforms of Basedow (q.v.), whose place 
he took during the year 1777 as the head of the 
Philanthropenum in Dessau. On account of 
trouble with Basedow he left Dessau and opened 
schools near Hamburg and then in Holstein. 
Called to Brunswick by the Duke, he tried to 
reorganize the school system according to his 
theories, but failed on account of trouble with 
the church and the government. A little later 
he devoted himself to the writing of educational 
works and also built up a prosperous business as 
a publisher of pedagogical works. In 1789 he 
visited Paris and became an ardent advocate of 
the principles of the Revolution. His juveniles, 
all ^vTitten for the purpose of instruction, com- 
prise 37 vols. His Roliinson Crusoe der Jungere 
(‘Robinson Crusoe the Younger’) has been trans- 
lated into many languages. He also published 
some lexicographical works. Consult Leyser, 
Joachim Heinrich Ca,mpe (2 vols., 2d ed., 1896). 

CAMPEADOR, kam'pu-d-Dar'. An epithet 
used of warriors. In particular, a title of the 
Cid (q.v.). 

CAMPECHE, Meoi. pron. kam-pa'chfi. One 
of the Atlantic states of Mexico, occupying the 
south part of the peninsula of Yucatan and bor- 
dering on Guatemala and the Gulf of Campeche 
(Map: Mexico, 0 8). Its area is 18,087 square 
miles. The soil is for the most part sandy and 
unproductive, but there are good pasture lands 
in the north and large, heavily forested dis- 
tricts in the south. The main products are rice, 
sugar, salt, tobacco, mahogany, cedar, hides, and 
logwood, from which last product ( palo de 
campeche) both the state and its capital derive 
their name. Pop., 1879, 90,413; 1900, 86,542. 


The Indians form a considerable portion of the 
population. ^ 

CAMPE'CHE, or OAMPEA'CHY. The capi- 
tal of the Mexican state of the same name and 
a fortified seaport town, situated on the Gulf of 
Campeche, in the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth 
of the San Francisco River (Map: Mexico, 0 8). 
Under the Spanish regime Campeche was one of 
the three open ports of this coast, and its general 
appearance still gives evidence of its former 
wealth and importance. Pounded in 1540 on the 
site of a native village, of which there are in- 
teresting remains still extant, the city has wit- 
nessed many important events, down through 
the revolution of 1842. To-day the industries^ of 
Campeche are unimportant, with the exception 
of shipbuilding, but it is the^ centre of the trade 
in Campeche wood and also in wax. Its harbor 
is sheltered by a breakwater, but is too shallow 
for vessels of deep draft. The town has a 
college. Pop., 1900, 17,109. 

CAMPEGGIO, kam-pSj'6, or OAMPEGGI, 
kim-pSj'4, Lorenzo (1474-1539), An Italian 
prelate. In early life he was a lawyer, but after 
losing bis wife he became an ecclesiastic and 
rapidly rose to the position of Cardinal. In 1518 
he was sent to England to preach a crusade 
against the Turks, but was unsuccessful. Henry 
VIII made him Bishop of Salisbury in 1524, and 
he came again to England in 1528 to assist 
Wolsey in the case of Henry’s divorce from 
Catharine. Eia efforts to bring about a recon- 
ciliation came to nothing, however, and the see 
of Salisbury was taken from him. At Nurem- 
berg, in 1524, Campeggio tried to win back 
Luther to the Catholic church. At the Diet of 
Augsburg, in 1530, he advised C'harles V to 
adopt a relentless policy towards the Protc‘stants 
of Germany. He became Cardinal Bishop of 
Sabina in "l537, and died two years later in 
Rome. 

CAMP EQUIPAGE. Articles and materials 
necessary for the proper equipment of a camp. 
It includes, among other things, tents, furniture, 
fittings, cooking utensils, and articles of com- 
mon use. The description and quantity of camp 
equipage will depend on the purpose and location 
of the camp, its permanent or temporary char- 
acter, and the num])cr of troops accommodated. 
See ENCA^n>MENT Field Cooking. 

CAMPER, kiim'pSr, PiirrEB (1722-89). A 
Dutch anatomist and naturalist. lie was born 
in Leyden and studied medicine there, graduat- 
ing in 1746 in medicine and philosophy. In 
1750 he became professor in Franekcr, in 1755 
in the Athenaeum at Amsterdam, and in 1763 in 
Groningen, where he remained until 1773. On 
being elected a member of the State Council in 
1789, he removed to Tlie Hague, where he died. 
He was distinguished for the services he ren- 
dered both to human and comparative anatomy, 
to surgery, obstetrics, and medical jurisprudence, 
and was a skillful draftsman. His collected 
writings, with plates, appeared under the title 
CFJuvres qui ont pour ohjet Vhistoire naturelle^ 
la physiologic et Vanatomic coniparSc (3 vols., 
Paris, 1803). For his observations on the facial 
angle, see Angt.e. 

CAM^PERDOWN (Dutch, Camperduin, Downs 
of Kamp). A broad tract of low downs. which 
borders the North Sea on the west side of the 
peninsula which separates it from the Zuider 
Zee (Map: Netherlands, 0 2). It takes its 
name from the neighboring hamlet of Kamp, 
about 25 miles north of Haarlem. It gives its 
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name to the victory obtained off that part of 
the coast by the British Admiral Dimcan over 
the Dutch fleet Oct. 11, 1797. 

CAMPEBIO, kam'pa,-r§'6, 3\£4 OTeedo (1826- 
99). An Italian traveler, born in Milan. He 
traveled in Turkey, Australia, and the Sunda 
Islands; upon the opening of the Suez Canal 
explored the Nile as far as Assuan; went thence 
to the East Indies, Ceylon, and Java; and, in 
the service of the Society for the Commercial 
Exploration of Africa, which he founded, traveled 
through Tunis, Tripoli, and Bengasi. He estab- 
lished, in 1876, the review Esploratore. He wrote 
on commercial geography and colonization. 

CAMPEBO, kdm-pa-'rd, Naeciso (1815- 
96 ) . A Bolivian soldier and politician, President 
of Bolivia from 1880 to 1884, born at To jo (now 
in Argentina) . He became a brigadier general in 
1871 in the Bolivian army and for a brief period 
in 1872 was Minister of War. He was Minister 
in London, Upon the overthrow of Baza by a 
revolution in La Paz, he was proclaimed Presi- 
dent on April 9, 1880. He assumed command of 
the combined armies of Bolivia and Peru, but 
on May 26, 1880, was routed at Tacna. His 
administration, a tranquil one so far as con- 
cerned internal affairs, came to an end on Aug. 
1, 1884, when he retired to the private life of a 
farmer. 

CAMP-ITRE CLUB OE AMERICA, The. 
An organization (incorporated in New York in 
1904) largely social in its character, but also 
expressly devoted to the preservation of forests 
and the protection of wild animals, -birds, and 
fish. Its membership is limited to ^‘those who 
have camped in the wilderness a total of at least 
thirty days, and have successfully hunted and 
killed at least two species of large game.” Its 
Code of Ethics, formulated by Dr. William T. 
Homaday, declares against the sale of wild game' 
for food and against the killing of ail fanale 
hoofed animals; pronounces a particularly fine 
photograph of a large wild animal in its haunts 
entitled to more credit than the dead trophy of 
a similar animal, and urges extreme conserva- 
tism in the killing of all kinds of game and 
strict observance of all legislation calculated to 
protect and increase the supply of game. Ac- 
cordingly, the club actively supported the legis- 
lation for the preservation of the fur seal (q.v.) ; 
the Bayne hill prohibiting the sale of native 
wild game in New York (which became a law 
in 1911) ; the McLean bill, placing aU migra- 
tory birds under the i>rotection of the Federal 
government (passed in 1913) ; the Hornaday 
law (a clause in the Tariff Law of 1913), which 
prohibits the importation into the United States 
of wild birds’ plumage for millinery purposes; 
and other national and State measures for the 
preservation of wild life sund the foreste. The 
club’s headquarters are in New York City, and 
in 1913 its membership numbered 460, includ- 
ing many of the best known of American sports- 
men, as well as painters and sculptors of mam- 
mals and birds, and writers about outdoor life. 

CAMP EOI/LOWERS. Sutlers, servants, 
dealers in small wares, and sometimes natives of 
the vicinity, who travel with, or follow in the 
train of, an army on the march. They are in- 
variably a source of trouble and responsibility 
to the commander of the army to which they at- 
tach themselves and are often a source of danger. 

They are not so much in evidence in modern 
campaigns as in the past, unless the campaign 
is being ccmducted in a wild or uncivilized coun- 


try, Formerly, owing to the absence of railroads 
and steamships, armies had frequently to under- 
take long marches, with practically no base of 
supplies, or at the best having very meagre 
communication with such base, rendering neces- 
sary the ^rrying of great quantities of stores 
and supplies. Natives were employed for this 
work, and in instances where the roads were to 
be constructed or were in need of repairs, would 
also be used for that purpose. It has been stated 
that in February, 1839, when a Bengal army 
of 15,000 men left Shikapur for Afghanistan, it 
was accompanied by at least 85,000 camp fol- 
lowers. In European countries, and in modem 
times, the presence of railroads obviates a cer- 
tain amount of marching, and in conjunction 
with steamships keeps the army well supplied, 
rendering any large number of camp followers 
unnecessary.. Those who do exist, however, are 
provided for in r^ulations, are subject to the 
articles of war, and are under the control of the 
commanding officer. 

O AMP 33AUSEN , k§inp^ou-zen, Otto voh 
(1812-96). A Prussian statesman. He was 
born in Hiinshoven, studied at Bonn, Heidelberg, 
Munich, and Berlin, in 1844 was elected Coom- 
cilor at Treves, and in 1845 became a member 
of the Ministry of Finance. In 1869 he was 
appointed Finance Minister, and in 1873 became 
Vice President of the Ministry. His adminis- 
tration marked a change from conditions of de- 
pression to those of great prosperity. Made 
accountable by his opponents for a subsequent 
reaction, attacked even by the Liberals, and at 
odds with Bismarck respecting the tob^eo tax, 
he resigned (1878). He received the order of 
the Bl^ck Eagle shortly before his death. 

CAMPHAUSEN, Wuheem (1818-85). A 
German military and battle painter. He was 
bora in Diisseldorf, where he studied under Al- 
fred Bethel, then at the Academy under Carl 
Solm. His first paintings are historical sub- 
jects such as '‘Tilly at Breitenfeld” (Cologne 
Museum), "Cromwellian Troopers” (National 
Gallery Berlin), "Charles I at Naseby” (Kunst- 
halle, Hamburg), Almost all of his later works 
are concerned with the history of Prussia. 
Among these are "Bliicher Greeting Wellington” 
(Konigsberg), "Duppel after the Assault” (Na- 
tional Gallery, l^rlin), “Napoleon III after 
Sedan,” and a series of colossal equestrian por^ 
traits of "Old^Fritz,” Emperor William, etc. Efe 
is also known as an etcher and illustrator. His 
work was especially admired by his contempo- 
raries on account of his realistic treatment of 
detail. 

CAMPHOTE, k§.m'f§n or kam-f€n' {Camphor 
-f- ine). The name applied to purified o& of 
turpentine, which has been used for burning in 
lamps. It is very volatile and burns freely, giv- 
ing a white, brilliant light. Its vapors (like 
those of gasoline and similar combustibles) form 
a dangerously explosive mixture with air. 

CAMPHOB, kilm'fer (ML. camphora, from 
Ar. hdfur, camphor, which is derived through 
the Prakrit Tcapura, Skt. fcarpura, camphor), 
CioHigO. A substance obtained by tiie action of 
steam on the chipped wood of the camphor tree 
(Gampliora officinarum, or Oinnamomum cam^ 
phoroj Nees). The product of distillation with 
‘steam is fre^ from volatile oil by draining and 
pressing, and the crystalline maes remaining be- 
hind is purified by sublimation. Camphor has 
also been prepared artificially by oxidizing .the 
hydrocarbon camphene, CioHafc which may be ob- 
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iained by first treating terebenthene (an ingredi- 
ent of turpentine) with gaseous hydrochloric 
acid and then heating with sodium carbonate. 
An American process, introduced in 1904, con- 
sists in heating oil of turpentine with anhydrous 
oxalic acid and oxidizing the residting products. 
Pure camphor is a colorless, transparent, crystal- 
line substance, melting at 175® C. and boiling at 
204® C. It has a characteristic odor and a some- 
what pungent, aromatic taste. It is only spar- 
ingly soluble in water, but dissolves readily in 
ether, chloroform, carbon disulphide, and other 
organic liquids. It has a tough consistency, but 
if digested with alcohol becomes hard and may 
then be readily pulverized. It is now employed 
in the manufacture of celluloid and of explosives, 
and is often used in medicine. 

The constitution of camphor long remained 
an unsolved problem, in spite of .innumerable 
efforts on the part of some of the most skillful 
organic chemists of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The constitutional formula of 
camphor now known to be the correct one was 
first proposed by Bredt in 1893. But Bredt was 
unable to establish his formula on a definite 
experimental basis, and the constitution of cam- 
phor did not become fully known until 1903, 
when Komppa, at the University of Helsingfors, 
in Finland, succeeded in building up the mole- 
cule of camphor by a genuinely synthetic proc- 
ess. Three years later, in 1906, Perkin and 
Thorpe, at the University of Manchester, Eng- 
land, successfully completed a second synthetic 
method for the production of camphor, and so 
to-day the celebrated camphor problem may be 
considered, as solved. Bredt’s formula is as 
follows: 


CH, 



CHa I CO 



Komppa^s now celebrated synthesis of this sub- 
stance involved a number of steps, v He first syn- 
thesized camphoric acid by starting with a mix- 
ture of ethyl oxalate and tlie ethyl ester of 
/8jS-dimethyl-glutaric acid. By the action of me- 
tallic sodium this mixture yields the ethyl ester 
of diketo-apocamphoric acid. By the action of 
metallic sodium and methyl iodide upon the lat- 
ter, Komppa obtained the ethyl ester of diketo- 
camphoric acid. Gentle reduction of this with 
sodium amalgam yielded the ethyl ester of dihy- 
droxy-camphoric acid. Red phosphorus and hy- 
droiodic acid changed dihydroxy-camphorie into 
dehydro-eamphoric acid. The latter was trans- 
formed into its hydrobromide by hydrobromic 
acid, and then nascent hydrogen changed the hy- 
drobromide into camphoric acid. The synthesis 
of camphoric acid thus achieved, the transfor- 
mation of this acid into camphor itself is com- 
paratively easy. The anhydride of camphoric acid 
is readily reduced by sodium amaJgam into' 
campholide. The latter, treated with potassium 
cyanide and hydrocyanic acid, gives homo-cam- 
phoric acid, and the distillation of the calcium 
salt of homo-camphoric acid gives camphor. Any 


one who would examine the series of changes 
just enumerated would find, first, that all the sub- 
stances mentioned can be and have been produced 
synthetically, and, secondly, that the processes 
by which the molecule of camphor is thus gradu- 
ally built up from simpler molecules leaves no 
possible doubt as to the correctness of the con- 
stitutional formula of camphor shown above. 
Consult: Aschan, Die Konstitution des Kamp- 
fers und seiner loichtigsten Derivate (Bruns- 
wick,. 1903). For details of Komppa’s synthe- 
sis, consult his original paper in the Berichte der 
deutschen chemisohen Gesellschaft, vol. xxxvi, 
p. 4332 (1903). For details concerning Perkin 
and Thorpe’s contribution, consult their origi- 
nal paper in the Transactions of the London 
Chemical 'Society, voL Ixxxix, p. 795 (1906). 
See also Bobneol. 

CAMPHOE/IC ACID, Cs^^ACOOK)^. An 
organic substance obtained by the oxidation of 
camphor with nitric acid. It occurs in needle- 
shaped crystals, colorless, odorless, and of 
slightly acid taste. It is nearly insoluble in 
cold water, but dissolves readily in hot water 
as well as in alcohol, etlier, fatty oils, and other 
organic liquids. Camphoric acid is a mildly 
stimulating and disinfecting astringent, and has 
been used in chronic inflammatory conditions of 
the respiratory mucous membrane and as an 
anhidrotic (q.v.) in the profuse night sweats 
of phthisis. 

CAMPHUYSEIT, kiimp'hoi-zen, Dirk Ra- 
PELSZ (158G-1627). A Dutch theologian and 
poet, born, at Gorkum. He was a partisan of 
Arminius and was persecuted on that account. 
He wrote a compendium of the doctrine of the 
Socinians. He also left a number of religious 
poems, including a translation of the Psalms. 
He is said to have been a painter until liis eight- 
eenth year. The pictures attributed to him 
are probably by his nephew, Raphael Cahpiiuy- 
SEN (1598-1657), an artist, or by his other 
nephew, Raphael’s brother, Govaert Campiixjy- 
SEN (1624-74), who was court painter at Stock- 
holm in 1663-63. Raphael painted moonlit^ 
scenes in tlie manner of Van der Neer. Govaert’s 
works usually are landscapes with animals in 
Paul Potter’s style. Consult Granberg, Cata- • 
logue raisonnS des collections privies de la Sudde 
(Stockholm, 1880). 

CAMPI, kam'pS, or CAMPO. A family of 
Italian painters, of the school of Cremona. — 
Galeazzo (1477-1536), founder of the family, 
was an imitator of Perugino and Boccaccino. 
His son and pupil, Giulio (1502-72), studied 
also with Sojaro and formed his early style under 
the influence of Romanino and Pordenone, but 
later imitated Giulio Romano. He has the most 
individuality of all of his family, and his best 
pictures, which are fine in color, have considerable 
merit. The greater number are in Cremona and 
Milan. — ^A ntonio (?-c.l591), the second son of 
Galeazzo, studied with his father and executed 
numerous commissions in Milan, Piacenza, Lodi, 
Brescia, Mantua, Cremona, and Madrid, where 
he was called by Philip II. The composition of 
his pictures is good, but they are poor and hard 
in color. He was also known as an architect 
and a writer. — VrsrcExzo (c.l 530-91), a pupil of 
Giulio, was less able than his brothers, and de- 
voted himself to portraiture and still life. — 
Bernardino (1522-C.1590), probably a relative 
of the preceding, was the son of a goldsmith, 
Piero Campi, and studied with Giulio and with 
Ippolito C^ta at Mantua. He was first under 
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the influence of Giulio Romano and later of Cor- 
reggio. The best examples of his religious pic- 
tures and portraits are in Cremona, San Colom- 
bario, Milan, and Mantua. He excelled in deco- 
rative friezes, emblems, etc. He wrote a treatise 
on painting, Parer e sopra la pittura (1584). 
Among his pupils was Sophonisba Angussola 
(q.v.) . Consult the bio^aphies of these painters 
by Malaguzzi-Valeri in Thieme, AUgemeinea 
Lexicon der hildenden Kiinste (Leipzig, 1911). 

CAMPIDOGLIO, ^Mm'pS-do'lyd (It. Capito- 
line Hill, Lat. Gapitolium) , The Piazza di Cam- 
pidoglio, with the famous group of palaces 
erected from Michelangelo’s designs, occupies a de- 
pression on the Capitoline Hill in Rome between 
the ancient sites of the Citadel^and the Temple of 
Jupiter. The edifices consist of the Palace of the 
Senator, opposite the grand flight of steps lead- 
ing up from the Piazza d’ Aracoeli, the Palace of 
the (jonservators on the right as one enters the 
square, and the Capitoline Museum on the left. 
In the centre of the Piazza di Campidoglio stands 
a splendid antique equestrian statue in bronze of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius; while behind the 
Palace of the Senator rises a handsome late Re- 
naissance bell tower, or campanile. 

CAMPINAS, or SAO CARLOS DE CAM- 
PINAS, souN karTds d& kam-pe'nas (Portug., 
plains) . A town of Brazil on the Piracicaba, 70 
miles northwest of Sao Paulo (Map: Brazil, H 
8 ) . Campinas is the trade centre and outlet of 
the coffee and sugar producing region sur- 
rounding it. It is the starting point of the 
Mogyana Railway and is connected with the port 
of Santos by the Paulisto and Sfio Paulo Rail- 
way. Pop. (1890) of the city and municipality, 
33,921. 

CAMOPION. See Lyohnis; SR-bne. 

CAMPION, Edmund (1540-81). An English 
Jesuit. He was born in London, was educated 
at Oxford, and in 1567 was ordained deacon, 
but as he could not consent to the Protestant 
formulary as required by the EUglish church, 
he went to Ireland, where it was expected that 
the University of Dublin would be revived. That 
plan failing, he went (1571) to Douai, and 
there joined the Society of Jesus (1572). In 
1580, disguised as a jeweler, he was sent to 
England with Robert Parsons (q.v.) as a mis- 
sionary by William Allen (q.v.). The next 
year, he published Deoem Rationes, an attack on 
Anglicanism, for which he was arrested, com- 
mitted to the Tower, tortured several times on 
the rack, subjected to prolonged disputations, 
was tried for treason and convicted, and was 
hanged at Tyburn, London. Elizabeth had of- 
fered him advancement if he would recant. Pope 
Leo XIII beatified Campion in 1886, Consult 
Simpson, Edmund Campion (London, 1867). 

CAMPION, Thomas (e.1566-1620). Little 
is known of the life of this English poet, 
musician, and pioneer — if not to good purpose — 
in the art of English literary criticism, who, 
after enjoying considerable reputation in his 
day, was, with the triumph of Puritanism, 
almost forgotten for more than two centuries, 
until Mr. A. H. Ballen, in 1889, collected and 
published his poems in a volume which promptly 
put Campion in the front rank of Elizabethan 
lyrists, alike for freshness and depth of feeling, 
for the varied music of his shifting rhythms and 
flowing cadences, and for the felicity of his dic- 
tion and phrasing. He himself, however, set 
little Store by his rhymes, though literally 
dozens of them are amongst the most delightful 


things in the language; and he spurned them in 
set terms in his Ohaervations in the Art of 
English Poesy (1602), a misguided critical 
treatise, which pleads for rhymeless verse. The 
unmeasured enthusiasm, which displaced the 
neglect of Campion, now, as Bullen says, “runs 
the risk of making him the object of uncritical 
adulation” (prefatory note to Songs and 
Masques, 1903). Of Campion’s life well-nigh all 
that^ is known is told when it is said that he 
studied at Cambridge and at the Inns of Court; 
that he became a popular physicia^n in Eliza- 
bethan London; that he composed the music of 
songs, wrote English and Latin poems, masques 
for the court of James I, a treatise on poetry 
(named above) and another on counterpoint; 
and that he made friends and enemies among 
men of letters. His publications include, besides 
the Art of English Poesy: Poemata (1595) ; A 
Book of Airs (1601); Two Books of Airs 
(1612?); Third and Fourth Book of Airs 
(1617?); and A New Way of Making Four 
Parts in Counterpoint (1617?). Consult: 
Works (1889), ed. by A. H. Bullen, which ex- 
cludes A New Way, etc.; Bongs and Masques 
(1903), ed. by A. H. Bullen, and containing The 
Art of English Poesy and an introduction on 
Campion’s music by Janet Dodge; Complete 
Works (Clarendon Press, 1908), ed. by P. 
Vivian. 

CAMPISTRON, kfiN'p^s'trON', Jean Galbebt 
HE (1656-1723). A French dramatic poet. He 
was born in Toulouse and at an early age went 
to^ Paris, where he became a follower of Racine. 
His works have neither well-marked character 
nor striking situations, but many of his tragedies 
had a contemporary success. Among his works 
are : Virginie ( 1683 ) ; the libretto for Lully’s 
opera, Acts et GalaUe (1686) ; Andromo (1685), 
which has the same historical background as 
Schiller’s Don Carlos; and Tiridate ( 1691 ) . The 
best edition of his works is that of 1750 (3 
vols.), which contains a biography. (Euvres 
choisies (Paris, 1810) were published by Auger. 
In 1701 he was elected to the French Academy. 

CAMP MEET^ING. A series of religious 
meetings held in the open air, usually in the 
woods, and participated in by families or groups 
of persons from a distance, who live in tents or 
in simply built houses during the sessions and 
devote the greater part of the time to listening 
to preaching, which is always direct and fervent 
and is usually accompanied by a “revival.” The 
first held in the United States was in 1799, at a 
settlement on Red River in ICentucl^, and was 
the outcome of the preaching of Rev. John M’Gree, 
a Methodist, his brother, a Presbyterian, and 
Rev. Mr. Hoge^ also a Presbyterian, at a com- 
munion service. Their exhortations affected their 
audience so strongly that crowds came from the 
surroimding country to hear confessions and 
“testimonies,” and the meeting, transferred from 
the small meetinghouse to the adjoining forest, 
was protracted for several days, and was followed 
by others in different places. The number of 
persons attending one camp meeting in Ken- 
tucky was estimated at 20,000. At first Presby- 
terians and Baptists united with the Methodists 
in holding these meetings, but they soon came to 
be confined to the last-named denomination, 
which in all its branches has been most enthu- 
siastic in supporting them and in introducing 
them into all parts of the country. In many 
States camp meetings have lost some of the 
characteristics of early days, the places of meet- 
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ing being fixed and the life less simple. ISTot 
TLiifrequently secular instruction is a feature, 
schools of languages, music, art, etc., and lec- 
tures on various topics filling the time not oc- 
cupied by religious services. Among the many- 
popular camp-meeting grounds of the Methodist 
Episcopal church are Round Lake, N. Y., Ocean 
Grove, N. J., Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., Lake- 
side, Ohio, Bartley, Neb,, and Pacific Grove, 
Monterey, Cal. 

Lorenzo Dow (q.v.) introduced camp meetings 
into England in 1807, but the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence refused (as it still does) to sanction them, 
and to this attitude was partly due the^ organiza- 
tion of the Primitive Methodist denomination in 
1810. Consult: An Essay on Methodism (New 
York, 1849); J. Porter, Revivals of Religion 
(1877); S. G. Swallow, Gam'p-Meetings (1878). 

CAMPOAMOB Y CAMPOOSOBIO, kto'pd- 
^-mhr' 6 kam'pd-6-s5'r§-o, Rak6n de ( 1817-1901 ) . 
A Spanish poet, politician, and philosopher. ^ He 
was born in Navia, Sept. 24, 1817, and received 
a classical education in Santiago and at the 
Jesuit College of St. Thomas in Madrid, which 
he left without finishing his course. He then 
began the study of medicine at the College of 
San Carlos, but abandoned it to devote himself 
to journalism and literature. Throughout his 
life, however, he kept a strong interest in physio- 
logical and physical science and especially in 
chemistry. He entered political controversy with 
the Eistoria cHtica de las Cortes reformadoras 
in 1837; was several times elected to the Coi*tes, 
where he distinguished himself as an orator; 
was appointed Governor of Alicante and Valen- 
cia in 1854; and engaged in a long controversy 
with Castelar which is represented by his 
PoISmicas con la democracia (1862). He took 
no part in politics from the Revolution of 1868 
until the succession of Alfonso XII in 1874, after 
which lie held several subordinate offices, was 
made Councilor of State, and later life Senator. 
He refused the title of Grande de Espafia. His 
attitude in politics was always that of a moder- 
ate conservative, distinguished for his eloquence 
and his chivalric faithfulness to the royal family. 

His trend towards philosophical thought was 
shown in La filosofia de las leyes (1846) and 
confirmed in El personalismo (1850 and 1855) ; 
he attempted to expound his system in Lo also- 
Into (1862 and 1865) and El idealisvio (1833), 
the two works by -which he is best known outside 
of Spain, and which have an added interest 
through their bits of revelation of the author 
himself. His philosophy is a somewhat inco- 
herent and often self -contradictory eclecticism, 
tending on the whole to subjective idealism. 

By far his most important work -was done 
in poetry. Lightness, ^ace, and delicate sensi- 
bility marked his early verse: Ternezas y fiores 
(1840) and Ayes del alma (1842). The Fdhulas 
morales y poUticas, first published in 1842, were 
added to in many successive editions. His most 
characteristic short poems are to be found in 
the Doloras (1846-90, 18 eds., each containing 
new work), an ancient type of poem for which 
he invented a new name. This caught the fancy 
of the younger school of Spanish poets, who 
freely imita-ted him in the belief that he had 
created a wholly new type of poem. These poems 
condensed into brief lyric form the expression 
of philosophical, ethical, and social ideas, treated 
sometimes with bitter irony, but always with 
feeling. He attempted long narrative poems in 
his epic on Columbus {Col6n, 16 cantos, 1853 
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and 1857) and El drama universal (1873), but 
these are less successful than the shorter nar- 
ratives, which contain some of his best work: 
Los pequehos poemas (1879, 1886) ; Los huenos 
y los sahios (1881); El amor y el rio Piedra 
(1882) ; Los amoves de Juana (1882) ; El trSn 
express ( 1885 ) ; Nuevos pequenos poemas 
(1887) ; Eumoradas (1890). La nina y el nido, 
Los grandes prohlemas, and Por donde viene la 
muerte are among the best. He also wrote many 
plays in verse, none of which succeeded on the 
stage. They are full of humor and feeling and 
rich in ideas, but are lacking in dramatic move- 
ment. The best known are: Una mujer generosa 
(1838); Dies Ires (1873); El honor (1874)_; 
Guerra d la guerra; A$i se escribe la historia 
(1875); Glorias humanas (1885); Cuerdos y 
locos (1887) ; El palacio de la verdad (1871) ; 
etc. He published his theory of poetry in La 
poetica (1883), completed in a new edition 
(1890), and in La metafisica y la poetica (1891), 
His last poems of importance are El licenciado 
Torralba, a philosophico-ethical narrative poem, 
and Nuevos poemas (1892). He became a mem- 
ber of the Spanish Academy in 1861. 

Campoamor’s narrative poetry at its best may 
be compared with that of Victor Hugo. In his 
usual choice of subjects he ratlier resembles Cop- 
p6e, to whom, however, he is distinctly superior 
in conception and treatment. In poems of senti- 
ment and thought, such as the Poesias y fdbulas 
and the Doloras, he has close affinity with Sully- 
Prudliomme, and the Licenciado Torralba at- 
tempts the same task as Sully-Prudhomme’s Bonr 
heur. In spite of these relations he is the most 
original and independent of nineteenth-century 
Spanish poets and is by many considered the 
greatest of the last half-century. ^ He is the poet 
of subjectivity par excellence in all Spanish 
poetry and finds fit lyric expression for thought 
as do few poets of any country. 

His Obras compleias were edited by Montaner 
y Simon (Barcelona), and again by V. Serrano, 
V. Colorado, and M. Ordofiez (8 vois., Madrid, 
1901-03 ) . Selections from his poetry were pub- 
lished (Madrid, 1879, and Leipzig, 1885). Con- 
sult: Juan Valera, Estudios criticos (Madrid, 
1864) ; Fr. Giner, Estudios literarios (Madrid, 
1866) ; Melchior de Palau, Acontecimientos 
literarios (1889) ; Sanchez P^rez, Ramdn de 
Campoamor: esiudio critico-biogrdfioo (2d ed., 
Madrid, 1889) ; A. Gonzalcz-Blanco, Campoamor: 
biografia y estudio criiico (Madrid, 1912). 

CAMPOBASSO, kam'pO-biis'sO (It. campo, 
Lat. campus, field -|- basso, Late Lat. bassus, 
low). A city in south Italy, capital of the 
Pro\dnce of Campobasso, 52 miles north of Bene- 
vento, on the east slope of Monteverde, in the 
heart of the Apennines, 2400 feet above sea 
level (Map: Italy, J 6)“. The climate is cool 
and healthy, and the town has a ruined castle 
and walls, a cathedral, a theatre, excellent insti- 
tutions of learning, important manufactures of 
cutlery, and a famous market to which good 
roads lead from the surrounding country. Pop., 
(commune) 1881, 15,000; 1901, 15,030; 1911, 
16,579. 

CAM'POBEL'LO (It. campo, Lat. campus, 
plain + hello, Lat. bellus, beautiful). islsend 
of New Brunswick, Canada, situa-ted just out- 
side of the Maine, United States, boundary, at 
the mouth of Passamaquoddy Bay, an inlet of 
the Bay of Fundy, in lat. 44“ 57' N. and long. 
66“ 55' W. (Map: New Brunswick, C 4). The 
island, from nine to ten miles long and from 
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two to three miles wide, has a picturesque coast 
abounding in fiords, chasms, clilfs, and pleasant 
beaches. At the north end is a lighthouse 60 
feet in height. The well-wooded interior is in- 
tersected in all directions by fine walks and 
drives. It contains copper and lead ores, but the 
industrial portion of the population is chiefly 
engaged in fisheries, and during the season in at- 
tending to the wants of the residents of the 
numerous summer homes and hotels, some of the 
best along the Atlantic coast. The island’s de- 
velopment dates from its acquisition by a syndi- 
cate of Boston and New York capitalists in 1880. 
From 1767 it had been in the possession of Ad- 
miral William Owen’s family. The United 
States is represented by a consular agent. Fop., 
1910, 1230. 

CAMPO-FOBhQO, kSm'pd-fdr'my^, now offi- 
cially written Campofobmio. A village in the 
Province of Udine, northern Italy, about 7 
miles southwest of the city of Udine. It is 
celebrated for the treaty of peace concluded 
there Oct. 17, 1797, between Austria and the 
French Republic. After overrunning Italy, Bona- 
parte had crossed the Alps and threatened 
Vienna. Austria therefore hastened to arrange 
preliminaries of peace at Leoben, April 18, 1797. 
In the treaty which was concluded by Bonaparte 
with the Count von Cobenzl at Campo-Formio, 
Austria ceded the Belgian Netherlands to France, 
and gave up Lombardy, to be incorporated into 
the Cisalpine Republic, and received as compen- 
sation most of the territories of the Republic of 
Venice (which Bonaparte had extinguished), in- 
cluding Venetia (with the city of Venice), Vene- 
tian Istria, and Bahnatia. France took the re- 
maining territory of Venice, its- possessions in 
Albania, and the Ionian Islamds. 

OAJCPO MAJOR, kSN-'pd mfi-zhOr'. A city 
in the Province of Alemtejo, Portugal, 11 miles 
northeast of Elvas (Map: Portugal, B S). It is 
situated at an elevation of about 950 feet, has 
a meteorological observatory and manufactures 
wine and woolen goods. It was the scene of a siege 
in 1811 during the Peninsula War, which has been 
celebrated bv Scott in his ballad entitled “The 
Bold Dragoon.’^ Pop., 1890, 5864; 1900, 5805. 

CAMFOSCANES, kam'pd-mfi'n&s, Pbdeo Rod- 
EiGOTZ, Count (1723-1802). A Spanish states- 
man and political economist. He was bom in 
Asturias. His talents and learning were devoted 
to the advancement of his native country. He 
acquired a high reputation for legal attainments 
and was appointed fiscal and subsequently Presi- 
dent (1788-93) of the Supreme Council of Cas- 
tile. He held other high offices, among them that 
of director of the Royal Academy of History in 
Madrid. By his enlightened view of state policy 
aa well as by his writing, which gave him a 
place among the most eminent Spanish authors, 
he obtained a great reputation throughout Eu- 
rope. His attention was chiefty devoted to eco- 
nomic studies. He pointed out how the impov- 
erishment of Spain was due to oppressive laws 
tiiat tended to discourage commerce and indus- 
try. He sided with Count Aranda in his policy 
of expelling the Order of the Jesuits from the 
Spanish dominions. Campomanes was a man of 
great intelligence and the highest probity, and 
gained the affection and admiration of all his as- 
sociates. At the suggestion of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Campomanes was chosen an honorary member 
of the Philosophic Society of Philadelphia. He 
was also a corresponding member of the Aca- 
ddmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, of Paris. 


His chief works are: Disertaciones hi$t6ricas del 
order y caballeria de los Templarioe, which was 
Ms first work (1737) ; Antigiiedad maritimor de 
la repiiblica de Cartago {MaArid, 1756); Trac^ 
*tado de la regalia de amortizaddn (1765) ; Bis- 
curso sobre el fomento de la industria popular 
(1771) ; Discurso sobre la edtuxtcidn popular de 
los artisanos (1775), To tMs last work he pub- 
lished four important appendixes each larger 
than the original essay, and dealing respectively 
with the decline of arts and manufactures in 
Spain, with the measures necessary for a restora- 
tion thereof, with the guild laws, and with na- 
tional commerce. These appeared in 5 vols., 
Madrid, 1774 and 1777. Consult the biographical 
notice by Antonio Rodriguez Villa, which serves 
as an introduction to the 1st ed. of his Cartas 
poUtico-econdmicas { 1 878 ) . 

CAMPOBI, kam-p5'r^, Cesaee, Mabquis 
(1814^80). An Italian historian, bom in Mo- 
dena. His masterpiece is Raimondo Monteou- 
culli t suoi tempi e la sua famiglia (Florence, 
1876). A posthumous collection of his works 
was entitled Memorie patrie, storicke e hiogra-- 
fiche (Modena, 1882). In the Biblioteca Estenso 
at Modena is the remarkable Campori collection 
of 10,000 autographs. Consult Ricci, “Cesar© 
Campori,” in Ritratti e profili poUtici e Ufte^ 
rarii (Florence, 1880). 

CA MP OS, kan''p66sh (Portug., plains, Lot. 
campus, field) . A city of Brazil, in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro, on the Parahyba River, which is 
navigable for small steamers to this point, about 
30 miles from its mouth (Map; Brazil, J 8). It 
has good railroad connections, and canals extend 
to the coast. The city is lighted by electricity 
^d contains several fine buildings. It ha& an 
important trade as the centre of a fertile region 
producing sugar cane, coffee, rice, and cotton, 
and has a number of sugar refineries. Oamjpos 
was founded in 1730. Pop., 1890, 78,036, one-half 
of whom were negroes; 1902 (^), 30,000. 

CAMPOS. The Brazilian term for tropical 
prairies or savannas. Campos in which trees 
are ecsnmon are called compos cerrados. See 
Gbasslano; Savanna. 

CAMPOS, Aesbnio Martinez. See MAETiNEr 
Campos. 

CAMPO SANTO, kILm'pO sEn'tO (It. ccmpo, 
Lat. campus, field sawrto, Lat. sanctus, holy). 
The Italian designation of a cemetery or bury- 
ing ground, but more especially for an inclosed 
place of interment, surrounded internally by an" 
arcade, for the burial of persons of distinction. 

CAMPOS SALLES, kS^pdbgdi; lUfi- 

NOEL Fbbbaz de (1846-1913). A South Ameri- 
can politician -and President of Brazil, born in 
Sfio Paiilo. He was admitted to the bar, was 
elected in 1867 and freqUentfy theimfter to the 
Legislature of SS16> Paido', and in 1844 became 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies. As 
Minister of Justice, upon the proclamation of the 
Republic, which he had done much to bring 
about, he thoroughly reorganized the Brazilian 
system of law along lines subsequently accepted 
by the Constituent Assembly. After having 
served for some time as Governor of the State of 
SSo Paulo, he was in 1898 elected President of 
Brazil, as candidate of the Republican party. He 
held this position until 1906. His administra- 
tions were characterized by many successful re- 
forms in finance and administration, and by the 
peaceful settlement of boundaiy disputes with 
many of the adjacent countries, and by the 
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equally peaceful settlement through arbitration 
of various questions with European nations. 
During his presidency occurred, too, the first ex- 
change of presidential visits between Argentina 
and Brazil. The results of this exchange were 
of importance in clearing up difficulties between 
the two countries. 

CAMPO VACCIN’O, kam'p6 va-che'nd. See 
PoBUM, Later History, 

CAMPBODOIT, kfim'pr^-Don', Fbancisco 
(1816-70), A Spanish dramatic poet. He was 
bom at Vieh, Barcelona, studied at the^ Uni- 
versity of Cervera, and began the practice of 
law. He first attracted attention by his poem 
La tornada de Titd^ written in the Catalan 
dialect, upon the return of the Spanish army 
from the African War. Some of his dramas are 
adaptations from foreign works. He was not 
what Spain would call a prolific writer, al- 
though he produced more than 30 dramas, come- 
dies, and zarzuelas. The most important origi- 
nal work is Flor de un dia (1851). The fights 
to this play he did not sell, introducing thus 
the custoiq, new to Spanish playwrights, of 
asicing royalties on the performance of plays. 
This particular play earned him $20,000. For 
a while he served in politics and sat in the 
Cortes of 1854 and during the five years of the 
regime of the Unidn Liberal. Despite his public 
activities he loved home life and considered him- 
self a master of the culinary art. He even in- 
vented a celebrated rice disli that his friends 
called Arroz Camprodon. He died in Havana, 
whither he had been sent to assume charge of 
an important position in. public administration. 

CAMP'TOHITE. A variety of igneous rocks 
that occurs in dikes and is composed of horn- 
blende, biotite, and aiigite in porphyiitic crystals 
set in a ground mass of the same minerals and 
andesine. Its appearance in hand specimen is 
very similar to basalt, and its identification 
ordinarily requires the assistance of the micro- 
scope. Camptonite has been described from nu- 
merous localities in the Eastern States, chiefly 
within the central crystalline section of the Ap- 
palachian Kange. The name is from the town 
of Campton, K H., where dikes of the rock 
-were first described by G-. W. Hawes. 

CAMP'TOSAIJORTJS (Neo-Lat;, Gk. KaiMTurds, 
kamptoSi bent + aaipos, saiiroSy lizard). A 
genus of herbivorous, bird-footed dinosaurs of 
which remains are found in the Jurassic rocks 
of Wyoming. The genus is closely allied to the 
fossil genus Iguanodon of the European Jurassic, 
which it much resembles. The animal was lightly 
built, and as its five-toed fore limbs were small 
and apparently of little use in locomotion, it 
must have progressed on its three-toed bind 
limbs after the fashion of a bird. Its neck 
was rather short, but slender and birdlike, and 
its small head was provided with a horny beak. 
The tail was long and lieavy. Three species have 
been recognized; of these the largest, Campto- 
sa/urus amplus, had a length of 30 feet and a 
height of 15 feet. See Dinosaurfa. 

OAmPXJI/TJITG, or KIMPOIiTTirG, klm'pd6- 
l(5ong'. A town of Rumania, capital of a circle, 
situated on a small tributary of the Arjish. It 
forms the terminus of the railway line from 
Coleschi and had a population of 13,033 in 1899. 

CAMPnjS (Lat., field). In Roman times a 
vacant space in or near a city, used for public 
shows, combats, etc. There wei-e eight around 
Rome, of which the Campus Martius (Field of 
Mara) was the most iinj)ortant. It was outside 


the walls, occupying the level space north of the 
city, between the Pincian, the Quirinal, and the 
Capitoline hills on the east, and the Tiber on the 
west. In later times (especially from about 60 
B.c.) this space was much reduced by private 
and public buildings, and the name was limited 
to the space between the river, the Circus Flami- 
nius, and the Via Lata. In this met the Comitia 
Genturiata and the Comitia Trihuta (see Comi- 
tia) ; in it were the public hall for the use of 
the magistrates and foreign ambassadors, who 
were not permitted to enter the city, and the 
Ara Martis (Altar of Mars), said to have been 
erected by Romulus. The Campus Martius be- 
came in time a pleasure ground, with shaded 
walks, gardens, baths, three theatres, and a race 
course. Julius Caesar began the change by erect- 
ing a stone structure called Saepta, for the vot- 
ing of the people, but Agrippa did most for the 
place by erecting many structures, among them 
his baths and the original Pantheon; Augustus 
added his own mausoleum and the Ara Pacis. 
Later emperors crowded this particular campus 
with public buildings and private residences. It 
was certainly not within the pomerium before 
the time of Hadrian, but whether it was included 
by him or by Aurelian is uncertain. Consult 
Platner, The Topography and Monmnenis of 
Ancient Home, pp. 330-392 (Now York, 1911). 
The district in which the old Campus was sit- 
uated is now called Campo Marzo; the major 
part of the modern city of Rome lies here. An- 
other ancient campus was the C'Jampus Scelera- 
tus, the polluted field, where vestals who had 
been untrue to their vows of chastity were 
buried alive. This lay inside the Servian Wall, 
southwest of the Porta Collina. ( See Col- 
link Gate; Campus Esquilinus.) The open 
grounds around American colleges often bear 
the name of campus. 

CAMPUS ES'QUILI'MUS. A tract of land 
outside of the Servian agger at Romo, 1000 feet 
long, 300 wide, once used as a burial ])laco for 
slaves, the lower classes, and malefactors, whose 
bodies were thrown into common pits. Its un- 
sanitary condition made it a menace to the 
city, and tlie cemetery was suppressed under Au- 
gustus. Maecenas covered the whole region with 
clean earth to the d(‘pth of 25 feet, and on the 
new-made land laid out liis famous gardens. 
Consult Horace, Satires, 1, 8, 8-13*, Lanciani, 
Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
pp. 65-67 (New York, 1889) ; Platner, The To- 
pography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, pp. 
445-446 (New York, 1911). 

CAMPUS MAB'TIUS. Sec Campus. 

CAMPUS SCEIi'ERA'TUS. See Campus. 

CAM'PYXOT'RiOPOUS (Gk. KafnrvXos, campy- 
los, curved -j- rpSiros, tropos, turn) . , A term 
used to indicate one of the characters of an 
ovule. When an ovule arises from the wall of 
an ovary, and the body becomes curvc'd in such 
a way as to direct the micropylc towards the 
wall, it is campylotropous. The term really 
means a "curved ovule.” The significance of the 
curving is that it places the micropylc in a more 
convenient position for the entrance of the pollen 
tube containing the sperms. The contrasted 
terms are anthotropous (straight ovule) and 
anatropous (inverted ovule). 

CAMTOOS (k&m-t6s' or k&m-tSfis') BIVEB. 
See Gamtoos. 

CAMUCCINl, ka'moo-che'n^, Vincenzo 
(1771-1844) . An Italian historical and por- 
trait painter. He was born in Rome and re- 
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ceived his first instruction from his brother 
Pietro, who apprenticed him to Domenico Corvi, 
an able draftsman; he also copied the works 
of Raphael and Michelangelo, and studied from 
the nude. On the advice of the archaeologist 
Visconti, he made a deep study of classical 
antiquity and became the most important repre- 
sentative of the academic classical period in 
Italy, holding a similar position to that of David 
in Prance. He was a member of the Institute 
of Prance, and from 1806 princeps of the 
Academy of St. Luke at* Rome. His most 
celebrated works are ^‘Romulus and Remus” in 
the Academy of St. Luke; '"The Death of Vir- 
ginia” and “The Death of Caesar” in the Capo di 
Monte Palace, Naples; “The Incredulity of St. 
Thomas,” a mosaic at St. Peter’s, and the “Con- 
version of St. Paul” in the basilica of St. Paul 
outside Rome. He was also celebrated for his 
portraits, numbering among his sitters Thor- 
valdsen, Pope Pius VII, and the King and Queen 
of Naples. He assembled a valuable collection 
of pictures and objects of art, 70 of which were 
purchased in 1876 by the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

CAlMfCTS, ka'mTj', Ab^^lajjd Gaston ^ (174C^ 
1804 ) . A French politician, bom in Paris. His 
legal ability and radical zeal brought him into 
prominence after 1789. He secured and pub- 
lished the so-called “Red Book,” which con- 
tained a damaging record of court extravagance. 
He was, as member of the Convention, the 
most emphatic opponent of all secret orders 
and ecclesiastical privileges. In 1793, while 
attempting to capture Dumouriez, who was 
charged with treason, he was himself captured. 
After two years and a half the Austrians ex- 
changed him for the daughter of Louis XVI, 
and on his arrival in Paris he evoked a great 
deal of sympathy by recounting the hardships 
of his confinement. The Council of Five Hun- 
dred made him a member by legislative enact- 
ment, and subsequently he became president of 
tifflt body. His best service was performed 
when, as conservator of the national archives, 
ke preserved from destruction the old docu- 
ments of the abolished corporations and institu- 
tioBs. He wrote a number of valuable legal 
works. He died Nov. 2, 1804. 

GAM'WOOD (African feamhe, native name 
for the tree -}- Eng. %DOod) , or Babwood. A dye- 
wood which yields a brilliant but not permanent 
red color and is used with sulphate of iron 
to produce the red color in English bandanna 
handkerchiefs. It is the wood of Ba^phia nitidor, 
a tree of the family Leguminosse, a native of 
Angola. It is preferred to brazilwood, as pro- 
ducing a finer and richer red. 

€AHA. See Cana o®* Gaxilee. 

CANAAN, ka'nan (Heb. Kenafcun, Gk.^Xdvtta^ 
OhanaoM; Phoen, Kena^o/rif Khna>*^ Gk. 'Kva Ohnaj 
;^b. KinaM, Einahna, corresponding to Eena‘ 
and Kma^an, Eg. Kn^n ) . The name of the puta- 
tivb ancestor of the Canaanites (q.v.) and a 
common designation in the Old Testament of 
the land to the west of the Jordan, most fre- 
quently limited to the territory occupied by 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, but some- 
times including Philistia (e.g., Zeph. ii. 5) and 
Phoenicia (e.g., Isa. xxiii. 11; Obad. 20). Ac- 
cording to Gen. X. 6 ff. Canaan was a son of 
Ham, a brother of Cush, Mizraim, and Put, and 
the father of Sidon and Heth. In Gen. ix. 20— 
27 the story is told of him that he was cursed 
because of a wrong done to Noah, not by him, 
VoL. IV.— 27 


but by Ham. Noah, the first husbandman and 
cultivator of the vine, becoming drunk with 
wine, lay uncovered in his tent. Ham saw his 
father’s nakedness and told his brothers, Shem 
and Japheth, who covered their father with a 
garment, walking backward so as not to see 
him in his exposed state. Since in the poem 
that is introduced (verses 25-27) the three 
brothers are Shem, Japheth, and Canaan, and 
it is Canaan, and not Ham, that is cursed, it 
is supposed by many sijudents of the Bible that 
the story was originally told of Canaan, and 
that Bfe,m is .a later addition in verse 22. The 
purpose of the story, they think, was to illus- 
trate the evils of agriculture in general (see 
Abel) and of the cultivation of the vine in 
particular, to set forth the sexual immorality 
of the Canaanites, and to justify the occupation 
of their land by the Hebrews and the Philistines. 
Shem is regarded as an early name of a con- 
geries of trioes belonging to the Hebrews in the 
wider sense, Japheth as a designation of the 
Philistines, Cretans, and kindred tribes, and 
Canaan as a representative of the Canaanites, 
one of the most important ethnic elements in 
the population of Syria before the immigration 
of Hebrews and Philistines. As the tradition 
grew so as to include all peoples known to the 
Judsean writers. Ham is supposed to have taken 
the place of Canaan. Some scholars consider 
it improbable that the Canaanites should have 
been grouped with Libyans, Egyptians, and 
[ffittites, unless there actually was some racial 
connection between them. Against this view the 
objection has been raised that Elamites and 
Lydians are classed as descendants of Shem, 
in the table of nations (Gen. x.), though they 
can scarcely be r^arded as Semites. But re- 
cently discovered inscriptions have not only 
shown an early and long-continued occupation 
of Hijim by the Akkadians and of a part of 
Asia Minor by th6 Assyrians, but also rendered 
it probable that there was a considerable Se- 
mitic population in both of these regions. ( See 
Elam; Assybia.) Similarly, the long Egyptian 
and Hittite rule in Syria must have left imfr- 
portant traces in the Canaanitish population, 
and some striking similarity of appearance is 
all the more likely to have suggested a common 
origin, as the obvious difference of speech must 
have seemed to militate against it. It is possi- 
ble, as Brinton, Keane, Sergi, LusChan, and other 
ethnologists have maintained, that in prehisr 
toric times Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor were 
peopled by the Libyan branch of the Mediter* 
rafiean race, and that this ancient stock survived 
among, and greatly modified, the S«nites Iset- 
tling in Oanaan. H so, it may be supposed that 
this aboriginal element was most strongly rep- 
resented along the littoral and in the coastal 
plains, hut that the Amorites (q.v.) at an early 
age imposed their Semitic speech upon the whole 
country. But a tradition reaching back to so 
rtoiote a period cannert well be assumed,! while 
th^ Egyptian und Hittite sway njay have been 
pHseived iw memory;' especially as Hebrew tribds 
seein to have been in Palestine already in the 
Amama period (c.l400 B.O.). The Phoenicians 
looked upon themselves as the descendants of 
Canaan, or Kna’ (without the final n ) , accord- 
ing to the testimony of Philo Byblius preserved 
in Eusebius, Pr(Bp. Ev., 1, 10, 39, and of Choero- 
boscus in Anecdotor grcBOOrj ed. Bekker, iii. 1181. 

The earliest mention of Canaan as the name 
of a country is found in the Td el-Amama tab- 
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lets. Kinahhi (Kena*) occurs five times, Kin- 
ahni or Kinahna (Kena’an) six times. The 
name is used interchangeably with Amurru for 
the land subject to the Amorite Aziru (162, 
41), but mostly as a general designation of 
Syria. In the Egyptian inscriptions a “city in 
Canaan (Kn'n)” is mentioned in the time of 
Seti I (CJ330-10), Canaan apparently as Phoe- 
nicia in Merenptah’s “Israelstele” (c.l240), 
Canaan apparently as within the territory of 
Phoenicia in the days of. Ramses III (c.1217- 
1186), and “the land of Canaan"^ apparently 
as Philistia in two papyri from the nineteenth 
dynasty. In the Old Testament there are pas- 
sages, like Gen. 1. 11 and Josh. xi. 10 f., from 
which it has been inferred that Canaanites also 
lived on the east side of the Jordan, but the 
present text is far from certain. There seem 
to be indications that the name spread from 
the coastal plains to the interior, as that of 
the Canton Schwyz has been extended to the 
Swiss Republic, or that of the Philistine con- 
federacy became the designation of the whole 
land of Palestine. Coins from the time of Anti- 
ochus IV and his successors bear the legend “of 
Laodicea, a metropolis in Canaan.” Moore has 
shown {Journal of the American Oriental Society , 
1803, pp. Ivii fi.) that tlie once popular etymol- 
ogy of Canaan as “lowdand” cannot be main- 
tained. It is also possible that the land was 
named after the people, and not the people after 
the land. How old the name is cannot be deter- 
mined. It is not safe to infer that it came into 
use shortly before its first appearance in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters; but neither can it be 
affirmed that the inhabitants of the coast must 
for ages have borne this name, or that it is 
necessarily of Semitic origin. We have un- 
fortunately no paintings or sculptures that can 
with certainty be identified as representations 
of Canaanites, Phoenicians, or inhabitants of 
the Shephela before the Philistine invasion. 
What the original language of Canaan was is 
not kno'wn; in later times the term wus under- 
stood to mean Hebrew or the closely allied 
Phoenician dialect. For the geology, geography, 
flora, and fauna of the land called Canaan, as 
well as for its history from the earliest times 
to the present day, see Palestine; Phcenicia; 
Syria. 

Bibliography. W. Max Muller, Asien und 
Europaj pp. 146 al. (1893); H. Vincent, Canaan, 
pp. 453 if. (1007); Bolil, Kanaanaer und 
Hebraer (1011); Ed. Meyer, art. “Canaan” in 
Encyelopcedia Biblica; id., Gescliichte des Al- 
tertums i, 2 (3d ed., 1913) ; Procksch, Die 
Volkcr Altpalastinas (1914). 

CANAANITES (Heb. Kena^ani, Bab. Aina- 
Caiu, Phoen. Kena‘ni, Latinized Ghanancei), 
The name of an ethnic element in the population 
of Syria, sometimes used as a designation of all 
the inhabitants of the country to the west of 
the Jordan and the Phoenician coast. In the 
Amarna tablets it occurs once (ix. 19, ed. 
Knudtzon) in the form Kirna^horO-a-u. The 
Phoenicians called their country Canaan in the 
Hellenistic period (see Canaan), and therefore 
are likely to have called themselves Canaanites. 
As the Carthaginians as late as in the time of 
Augustine referred to themselves as Canaanites 
(Augustine, Ep. ad Roman, incohat expos. 19), 
it is probable that this was the native name 
which the colonists carried with them to the 
west at the end of the second millennium 
B.c. In the Old Testament the Canaanites 


are commonly enumerated in a group of peo- 
ples settled in Palestine before ^ the Hebrew 
invasion. In Deut. vii. 1; Josh. iii. 10; xxiv. 
11, this includes seven, viz., Amorites, Canaan- 
ites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites, and 
(lirgashites ; in Gen. xv. 19, 20, the Hivites are 
left out, but Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites, 
and Rephaites are added, making the number 
10; frequently one or more of the less important 
peoples are omitted; only Canaanites and Per iz- 
zites are mentioned in Gen. xiii. 7 ; xxiv. 30, 
and in imitation of these passages in 2 Es<^as i. 
21, and in Ezek. xvi. 3 Amorites and Hittites 
are said to be the ancestors of Jerusalem^ in 
“the land of the Canaanite.” That the Amorites 
were essentially a Semitic people may be taken 
for granted, though it is possible that there 
was a considerable admixture of foreign blood 
through contact with, and absorption of, other 
elements in Syria. (See Amorites.) The 
Hittites were a non-Semitic Asianic people. 
(See H[TTITES.) It is not improbable that the 
Perizzites had a strain of Mitannian blood. 
(See Mitannians.) The Hivites seem to have 
been a branch of the Amorites, as may be in- 
ferred from a comparison of Gen. xxxiv. 2 with 
xlviii. 22 and Josh. .ix. 7 with 2 Sam. xxi. 2, 
though here also there may have been a mix- 
ture of blood. Bbhl suggests that the Jebusites 
were a mixture of Amorites and Hittites; this 
was indeed more than hinted at by Ezekiel. 
This people was clearly confined to Jerusalem 
and the district around the city. The Gir- 
gashites were probably settled around the Lake 
of Galilee, where Amorites and Canaanites met. 
Kenites (see Cain), Kenizzites, and Kadmonites 
appear to have been Edomitish peoples — ^the 
two former in the Nogeb (q.v.), the latter on 
the border of the Syro-Arabian Desert. As for 
the Rephaites and the Zuzites and Emites men- 
tioned in connection with them in Gen. xiv. 5, 
they probably represent an earlier stratum of 
the population in the country east of the J ordan 
and the Dead Sea. Amorites, Canaanites, and 
Hittites were evidently the most important 
peoples with which the invading Hebrew tribes 
had to deal, the others being smaller tribes or 
clans mentioned because they hold possession of 
cities like Jerusalem and Shecliem. The use 
of Amvrru and Hatti by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, Amor and Kenana by the Egyptians, 
also points to the same conclusion. The exten- 
sion of each of these terms to the whole like- 
wise furnishes an instructive analogy to Hebrew 
usage. On the origin and ethnic character of 
the Canaanites, see Canaan; on tlie nature of 
the civilization of the country before the coming 
of the Hebrews, see Palestine; Phcenicia; 
Syria. Consult : Vincent, Canaan ( 1907 ) ; Ed. 
Meyer, Die Israeliten und Hire Nachbarstdmme 
(1906) ; id., Gescliichte des AltertumSj i, 2 
(3d ed., 1913) ; Benzinger, Tlebrdische Archae- 
ologie (2d ed., 1907) ; Kittel, GescTUchte des 
VolJces Israel, i (2d ed., 1912) ; Biihl, Kanaanaer 
und Hebriier (1911); Procksch, Die Volher 
Altpaldstinas (1914). 

GANA-BOTA, ka'niL-b^'tA. A very large 
shark {Hexanchus, or Notidanus, griseus), in- 
habiting deep waters off the coast of Europe and 
in the Mediterranean and wandering to the West 
Indies. It reaches a length of 26 feet. See 
Shark and Plate of Lampreys and Dogfish. 

CANACE, kan'a-sd (Lat., Ok. KupAkti, Ka- 
naka). The offspring of iEIolus, the king of the 
winds (see iSoLUs), and Enarete, in Greek 
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mythology, who conceived an incestnous passion 
for her brother, Macareus, and was punished for 
it by death. The story is finely told by Ovid, 
Her aides, xi. Gower mentions her in the Con- 
fessio Amantis, and Chaucer in the Man of 
Law^s Tale. She is not, however, to be confused 
with the Canace in the latter author’s Squire’s 
Tale, who is the daughter of King Oambuscan, 
and who, owing to the possession of a magic 
ring, can imderstand the love plaint of a female 
hawk. 

CAN'ADA (probably from Iroquois hanada, 
cabin), DoMiNiOiS’ or. A country occupying the 
whole of the continent of North America north 
of the United States, except Alaska. (See special 
map, accompanying this article.) The conti- 
nental portion is about 2700 miles in greatest 
length, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
measures about 1600 miles from north to south, 
which gives to it, with the outlying ^"lands’’ 
and islands, an area exceeding the United States 
with Alaska and nearly equal to tlmt of all 
Europe; somewhat more than one-sixth of this 
is under water. The Dominion is divided for 
administrative purposes into nine provinces, the 
Yukon Territory, and the Northwest Territories. 
Provincial boundaries were revised in Manitoba 
and eastern Canada in 1912. By this revision 
Manitoba was increased by 178,100 square miles 
on the north and made to extend to tiie sixtieth 
parallel of north latitude and Hudson Bay. 
Ontario received 146,400 square miles of addi- 
tional territory so as also to attain Hudson 
Bay. This new district is called Patricia. Que- 
bec acquired 354,961 square miles of new area, 
made up of what was formerly known as the 
Territory of Ungava and the whole of Labrador 
situated within the Dominion. By this addition 
Quebec becomes the largest province in Canada 
instead of British Columbia, which drops to 
the third rank in area, Ontario being second. 
Excluding Hudson Bay (443,760 square miles) 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence (101,662 square 
miles), but including inland waters, the area 
of the Dominion is 3,729,665 square miles, the 
surface of which is distributed among the com- 
ponent political divisions as follows: 

Square Miles 


Piinoe Edward Island 2,184 

Nova Scotia 21,428 

New Brunswick 27,986 

Quebec 706,834 

Ontario 407,262 

Manitoba 251,832 

Bxitifidi Columbia 355,855 

Saskatchewan 251,700 

Alberta 255,285 

Yukon 207,076 

Northwest Territories 1,242,224 

Total.. ^ 3,729,666 


The area under water, included in this total 
area, embraces 125,756 square miles. This in- 
cludes the portions of the Great Lakes within 
the territorial limits of Canada. 

The most northerly point of the domain is 
probably Cape Columbia, in Grant Land. The 
most westerly boundary is formed by the 141st 
meridian of west longitude. The population of 
the Dominion was 7,206,643 according to the 
census of 1911. 

The Dominion has an exceedingly w^- 
developed coast line, the southern sections of 
which are available to navigation. Commodious 
natural harbors exist in the coastal archipelago 
between Queen Charlotte and Vancouver islands 
on the west as well as in the broad gulf of the 


St. Lawrence and the indented border of Nova 
Scotia. 

Topography. Canada may be likened to an 
immense plain sloping towards high level from 
east to west and northwest. It may be divided 
into three regions: 1. The hilly, diversified 
eastern half, consisting of the Laurentian pla- 
teau and the northern extension of the Alle- 
ghanies. 2. The elevated interior plains, com- 
paratively level, and largely treeless, sloping 
gently northeast and north. 3. The mountain 
region, between the plains and the Pacific coast, 
which consists of the northern extension of the 
Eocky Mountains of the United States, their 
included plateaus, and of various coast ranges. 
Each of these prime features is divisible into 
certain large, natural subdivisions. 

1. The eastern part of Canada has a broken 
or hilly surface of generally low elevation. The 
highest points of the coast of Labrador ap- 
proach 8000 feet, but the interior of northern 
Quebec, or of the region west of Hudson Bay, 
does not exceed 1500 to 3000 feet, and slopes 
steadily to the level of the shores of Hudson 
Bay. This whole vast region, embracing the 
Bay and continuing in a broad margin around 
it, is a succession of low, often bare or thinly 
forested ridges of hard rocks, between which are 
innumerable lakes, swamps (‘‘muskegs”), and 
torrential rivers. Its recent release from univer- 
sal glaciation, and the unfavorable climate, have 
not permitted much valuable soil to accumulate, 
except in small, isolated areas, and the region 
is not adapted to any considerable human habi- 
tation. Many large rivers flow into Hudson 
Bay from the east; some shorter, but copious, 
ones from the south, of which the Moose and 
Abitibi form canoe routes to James Bay; while 
the Albany Eiver forms a canoe route from the 
Lake of the Woods region to the same inlet. In 
the west the drainage into Hudson Bay' in- 
cludes the whole basin of the Bed, Sadoitchewan, 
Churchill, and other rivers, thus embracing the 
southern half of the interior plains area; but 
this will be spoken of later. The Hudson Bay 
basin is defined south and southeast by a scarcely 
perceptible watershed, which is called ‘i;he 
height of land,” and which divides the heads 
of the streams flowing northward from those 
draining southward into the St. Lawrence. This 
very ancient river valley, which includes the 
whole system of the Great Lakes (partly within 
the United States), is over 2000 miles long and 
fonns the drainage outlet for an area of about 
600,000 square miles. The surface of the St. 
Lawrence valley is broken in places by intrusive 
igneous rocks, which remain standing above the 
surface in such abrupt heights as Mount Royal, 
at Montreal, and the picturesque ’buttes 'south of 
that city. 

Another topographic feature in this r^on 
is the Niagara Escarpment, the eastern edge 
of a plateau over the brink of which the 
waters of Lake Erie are poured into Niagara 
Palls (q.v.) . Als the escarpment is traced north- 
ward, it b^mes more lofty, rising into high, 
rocky hills, which form the back^ne of flie 
triangular, very picturesque extension of land 
separating Lake Huron from Georgian Bay. The 
valley of the St. Lawrence narrows towards its 
mouth, where the northeastern extension of the 
Appalachians forms the mountainous Gasp4 
Peninsula. South of this lies the distinct re- 
gion of the Maritime Provinces, whose features 
are largely similar to those of New England. 
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See New Beuxswick; Nova Scotia; Pbinoe 
Edwaed Island. 

2. The second great division of Canada — ^tne 
Interior Plains — comprises the area, some 700 
miles in breadth, which continues the plains of 
the United States northward to the shores of 
the Arctic Sea, between Hudson Bay and the 
Rocky Mountains. This region is, however, more 
broken, well watered, and has more forest than 
the high, open plateaus southward, and is lower, 
constantly diminishing in altitude northward, 
the international boimdary (lat. 49® N.) nearly 
coinciding with the watershed between the drain- 
age into the Gulf of Mexico and that into Hud- 
son Bay. Referring to this Canadian plains 
region, George M. Dawson, former director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, wrote: 

“The whole interior region of the continent 
slopes gradually eastward from the elevated 
plains lying near the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the foot of the Laurentian Highlands, 
and, though the inclination is more abrupt in 
approaching the mountains, it is not so much 
so as to attract special attention. Between the 
fifty-fourth and forty-ninth degrees of latitude, 
however, along the lines w^hich are in a general 
-^ay parallel and hold a northwest and southeast 
course across the plains, very remarkable step- 
like rises occur. These escarpments form the 
eastern boamtoies of the two higher prairie pla- 
teaus, and the most eastern of them overlooks 
the lowest prairie level, or that of the Red River 
valley. The three prairie steppes thus outlined 
differ much in age and character, and have been 
impressed on the soft formations of the plains 
by the action of subaerial denudation of former 
great lakes and probably also of tlie sea. . . . 
The actual increase of elevation accounted for 
in the two escarpments, however, is slight com- 
pared with that due to the uniform eastward 
slope of the plains. The direction of greatest 
inclination is towards the northeast, and a line 
dra^vn from the intersection of the forty-ninth 
parallel and the mountains to a point on the 
first prairie level north of Lake Winnipeg will 
be foimd to cross the escarpments nearly at 
right angles, and to have an average slope of 
5.38 feet to the mile. From the same initial 
point, in a due east line to the lowest part of 
the valley of the Red River, a distance of 750 
miles, the plains have an average slope of 4.48 
feet per mile. . . . Northwest of the North 
Saskatchewan no extensive treeless plains occur 
in the central region of the continent, and the 
forest country of the east forms a wide, un- 
broken connection with that of the northern 
portion of British Columbia.” 

Along the edge of the lowest or easternmost 
of these levels lies that scries of great lakes — • 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Winnipegosis, Reindeer, La 
Hache, and many other lesser ones — ^which form 
so striking a feature on the map, and empty 
by large, rapid rivers into Hudson Bay, Down 
from lakes on the second level flow such large 
rivers as the English, or Churchill, and 
Dubawnt, carrying to the northern part of 
Hudson Bay some overflow from Lake Atha- 
baska; while from the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, gathering the drainage of all 
three plains levels, comes the great Sas- 
katchewan, in two branches, the Nortli and 
the South, to enter Lake Winnipeg (which 
also receives from the south the large Red-Assini- 
boine affluent), and thence to flow through Nel- 
son River to Hudson Bay. North of the North 


Saskatchewan, on about the 55th parallel^ of 
north latitude, a line of rocky and forested high- 
lands forms a watershed between its valley and 
that of the outflow towards the north. This be- 
gins with the great Athabaska and Peace rivers, 
which pass ea^ward from the base of the Rockies 
through a rough region to Athabaska Lake, and 
thence enlarged (as the Slave River) to Great 
Slave Lake, which also receives the powerful 
Liard from the west. ‘Ibis lake narrows west- 
wardly into the Mackenzie, which flows north- 
westward to the Arctic Ocean, about 120 miles 
east of the border of Alaska. This great river 
is the equal of the Missouri in length, but dis- 
charges more water than does that stream, and 
is comparable to the mighty watercourses of Si- 
beria. Its course lies near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, west of which lie the head streams 
of the Yukon (q.v.), all of which are within 
Canadian territory. East of the Mackenzie, half- 
way between Great Slave Lake and the Arctic 
coast, lies the extensive Great Bear Lake, a 
feeder for the Mackenzie. Here the' country is 
low, and a part of this lake’s waters escapes into 
Coronation Bay by way of the Coppermine 
River. East of the head of the Coppermine a 
low divide turns the waters cast of it into the 
Great Pish or Backs River, which flows through, 
the desolate wastes, called the Barren Grounds, 
that lie between Hudson Bay and the Arctic 
Ocean (Victoria Strait), and empties into the 
latter at Elliot Bay. Of all these rivers, the 
greatest is the Mackenzie, but the most impor- 
tant are the Saskatchewan and the Red, for they 
have made available a wide area of habitable 
and valuable land. The Saskatchewan collects 
a large part of the waters of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, by the two main 
channels, each some 300 miles in length, and then 
flows 200 miles more to Lake Winnipeg. This 
lake also receives, besides the Red River and 
its tributary, the Assiniboinc (which drains all 
southern Manitoba and much, of North Dakota 
and Minnesota), the Winnipeg River, and the 
lakes Manitoba, Dauphin, and Winnipegosis, 
which together equal or exceed the bulk of Lake 
Erie. Lake Winnipeg itself is nearly as spa- 
cious as Lake Huron, and pours its waters 
through the great Nelson River, a series of 
rapids descending to Hudson Bay. The Sas- 
katchewan and Red rivers were the former ave- 
nues of travel, and their valleys are now the 
seat of the principal population and industry 
in the Northwest. 

3. The mountainous western border of Can- 
ada’ consists of a belt of snowy ranges from 500 
to 600 miles in width. On the east are the 
Rocky Mountains, continuous with those of Mon- 
tana, which consist of gigantic uplifts and fold- 
ings of the strata. Hence the scenery presents 
series of vast bedded cliffs, and weatherworn, 
jagged summits,- instead of the rounded domes 
and slopes familiar in the' southern Rockies. 
The ranges run northwest in approximately 
parallel lines, which are capped with snow and 
glaciers. This is due to their high latitude 
rather than to altitude, since there are but few 
peaks that exceed 11,000 feet, . except between 
lat. 52° and 53®, where a number of peaks .have 
recently been described whose elevations appear 
to exceed 13,000 and 14,000 feet. Mounts Rob- 
son, Columbia, Forbes, Bryce, Alberta, and 
Freshfield are seemingly the highest. A some- 
wliat distinctive range west of the first is the 
Selkirk,* in which are the headwaters of the 
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Columbia River, and which carries the Great 
or Illecillewaet Glacier. Then comes the Gold 
or Columbia Range, while farther west lies a 
broad, elevated plateau valley, drained by the 
Thompson and Fraser rivers and forming the 
centre of British Columbia. Between this valley 
and the Pacific coast extends a belt of intricate 
coast ranges, which northward form the bound- 
ary mountains between Canada and Alaska, and 
whose outerfnost summits constitute the line 
of islands — ^\"ancouver. Queen Charlotte, and the 
Alexander Archipelago — ^which characterize that 
coast. (See Bbitish Columbia; Alaska.) It 
is through these coast ranges that the Fraser 
River (about equal to the Ohio) cuts its way 
in a series of magnificent eafions. These oro- 
graphic features have had a very important 
bearing on both the climate and the economic 
value of this part of the country. 

Climate and J^oil. On account of the conti- 
nental size of the country it is difficult to gen- 
eralize in regard to the Canadian climate. 
Canada’s southernmost latitude is the same as 
that of Constantinople, and its northernmost is 
the North Pole. It stretches westward from the 
Atlantic, where it has a coast line of 10,000 
miles, to the Pacific, where its coast line is 
studded with islands and attains an almost 
equal length by reason of the deep indentations. 
Its climate ranges from the cold frigid zone of 
its northern part to the temperate zone which 
leads to its southern border, and from the mild- 
ness of its western coast to the cold of its east- 
ern seaboard. The Canadian range of produc- 
tion extends from the staple corn and peach 
drops of the n;iost southerly , parts of the coun- 
try to the hardier gr^ns and vegetables far 
north^ until yegetatibn dies out on the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. In the northeastern region, 
the ‘*B[udson Bay Country,” the characteristics 
are Arctic or sub-Arctic — a brief, warm summer 
and a long, cold winter, with much fog at all 
seasons on the icebound coast. The current of 
cold water flowing down that coast past Green- 
land keeps the entrance to Hudson Bay frozen 
nearly two-thirds of the year, ^d often packs 
ice along the coast of Labrador so persistently 
as to make it inaccessible until midsummer; 
while the region of the , Gulf of Newfoundland 
nbounda in fog, apd the air of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia is surprisingly cool, with much 
rain and snow. In the northern interior dry 
and severe cold prevails over half of the year, 
the mercury, even, as far south as Manitoba, 
frequently droppii^ to 50° below zero of the 
JFalirenheit scale. Tie climate of the St. Law- 
rence valley, however, is excellent — cold, dry, 
and, bracing, with much snow and occasional 
severe cold in winter, and in summer heat with- 
put much moisture, hut usually an abundance 
of rain for. crops, which are also nourished by 
the moisture given to the ground by the plentiful 
snow. In the Maritime Provinces the neighbor- 
hood of the ocean modifies the extremes both of 
winter cold and summer heat, but causes more 
rain and fog. As for soil, north of the Lauren- 
tian Mils, and through the Hudson Bay and 
;iiorthern Quebec regions, it is scanty, and little 
except garden vegetables can be OTown, be- 
cause of the liability to summer frosts. In the 
v^ey of the St. Lawrence, however, a belt of 
alluvial lowland near the river is extremely fer- 
tile; and the whole of southern Ontario, by 
reason of its moderate climate and varied soils, 
largely the result of glacial deposits, is exceed- 


ingly well adapted to agriculture in all its 
phases and to the "raising of all the hardier 
fruits. The grain crops and apples of Ontario 
are famous. In northern Ontario the winters are 
severe; nevertheless, about 24,500 square miles 
of land are admirably fitted for cultivation; but 
when the plains of Manitoba are reached, highly 
favorable conditions for agriculture are encoun- 
tered. The provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan are also renowned for the fertility of their 
soil. New areas are constantly given up to 
settlement by the government. One of the recent 
Editions to the cultivated area of the Dominion 
is the Peace River district in Alberta, where 
1420 square miles of excellent agricultural land 
have been thrown open by the Canadian govern- 
ment in the valley of the Peace River, Edson, 
on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, is the near- 
est station to this new farming region. The soil 
of the Red River valley, including the valleys of 
the Assiniboine and Souris (Mouse), is a deep 
black prairie loam of the highest fertility. The 
same may be said of the whole plains region, even 
on the high western steppes, where only water is 
needed to insure great productivity, and of all 
the valleys of British Columbia and its coast. 
The climate of the more southerly, habitable 
part of the Canadian Northwest is much more 
favorable to life than one would suppose from a 
knowledge of its latitude merely. The isotherm 
of 65° F. mean summer heat, which is that of 
the St. Lawrence valley at Quebec, curves north- 
ward along the south shore of Lake Superior 
and through Manitoba to northern ^berta. This 
increase of warmth westward and northward, as 
the mountains are approached, is due to the 
effect of, the mountains upon the prevailing air 
currents, iheroy as elsewhere, the us^al winds 
blow from the west, and pome to the coast ex- 
panded and saturated with wajmth and mois- 
ture, after flowing for thousands of miles across 
the Pacific, whose waters are 20° warmer than 
are those of the North Atlantic. Vancouver 
Island and the coast of British Columbia have a 
climate, in consequence, much like that of the 
south of England, but warmer and even more 
moist. Flowers bloom in the gardens the year 
round, and fruit reaches the utmost excellence. 
Warmth and rainfall are derived from the latent 
heat and absorb moisture set free by condensa- 
tion of the oceanic air against the high and cold 
Coast Range. Robbed of only a portion of their 
bnrden, but lifted and rarefied by elevation, the 
winds sweep across the interior valley of British 
Columbia and strike against the snowy Rockies, 
to deposit more rain or snow, hut rain so rarely 
falls on the intervening Fraser-Thompaon valley 
that agriculture there must depend upon irriga- 
tion. The reason for this is that the ever- 
ascending heat of the sun-baked plains buoys up 
the higher air currents and lifts them straight 
across to the Selkirks and eastern Rockies, to 
whose vast snow fields they give almost all of 
the moisture yet remaining. These once warm 
winds are now, however, cool winds, because they 
have become dry and rarefied. The eastern side 
of the Canadian Rocky Mountains has little snow 
and is sparsely provided with trees, as com- 
pared with its western side, or with the coast 
ranges, and the general temperature is cooler; 
yet the eastern foothills of the Rockies have 
a milder climate and earlier spring than the 
western, or than is enjoyed by Manitoba. This 
is due to the phenomenon called the Chinook, 
which is a wind caused by the rarefied air rush- 
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ing down from the summit^ necessarily increas- 
ing in density by compression as it strikes the 
plains level, absorbing moisture and giving up 
its latent heat to the extent of about 23° F- 
The Chinook is not a wind that has come warm 
from the Pacific, but is of local origin. In sum- 
mer the same breeze seems cool in comparison 
with the fierce radiation of the baked plains, but 
it is equally a chinook. (See Chinook Wind.) 
The genial influence of this warm, dry wind is 
seen in winter in the quick evaporation of the 
snow and the consequent exposure of pasturage 
to stock, and in producing early conditions of 
spring. On Peace River the winters are milder 
than those of Manitoba or Ontario, and every- 
thing that will grow near Toronto will ripen at 
Dunvegan, 13° of latitude north of it — ^the same 
latitude as the middle of Labrador. Its influ- 
ence wanes with distance eastward, however, and 
Manitoba is subject to the extremes of its posi- 
tion at a high latitude in the centre of a con- 
tinent, being subject to excessive noonday heats 
in summer and excessive cold in winter, with 
the nights always cool and the autumnal frosts 
liable to begin in August. In the extreme north 
a rigorous Arctic climate prevails, with the 
winter temperature descending to —75° F. The 
summers are, however, still favorable to plant 
growdli. The whole Northwest, however, is 
healthful in a high degree. 

Flora. The flora of all the northern part of 
Canada is Arctic and sub-Arctic, and this charac- 
terizes the scanty growth in the eastern part all 
the way down to the height of land which sepa- 
rates the basin of Hudson Bay from the St. 
Lawrence valley. A great space between Hud- 
son Bay and the Arctic shores is almost a 
desert, and has been known from the earliest 
times as the Barren Grounds, or Tundra, yield- 
ing hardly anything more than mosses, lichens, 
and a few willows and hardy herbs. The 
flora of the St. Lawrence valley and of the 
Maritime Provinces differs little from that of the 
northeastern United States, the whole of that 
space having been originally covered with mixed 
forests of large and valuable trees, both conifer- 
ous and hard wood. The western plains are 
comparatively treeless as far north as the Sas- 
katchewan, yet are covered with prairie grasses 
and herbage" which thin out towards the higher 
and drier steppes westward, where the plains 
are covered with the bunch grasses which once 
supported enormous herds of buffaloes and an- 
telopes and now furnisli sustenance for a rich 
stock-raising region. North of the Saskatche- 
wan a broad belt of rather small and sparse 
trees extends from Hudson Bay to Great Slave 
Lake and the Rocky Mountains — chiefly spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar. The dry western slopes 
and valleys of the Rocky Mountains are thinly 
covered with woods, mainly pine; but the forest 
increases in density and the trees in size as one 
proceeds west towards the region of greater rain- 
fall; and after passing the treeless Fraser- 
Thompson valley, the coast ranges, and espe- 
cially their western slopes, are found covered with 
the dense forests of mighty evergreen trees that 
characterize the northwest coast of all North 
America. Tlie principal trees are the Douglas 
spruce, or '"Oregon pine” {Pseudotsuga) ; the 
white cedar {Thuga) \ a hemlock {Tsuga mer- 
tenaiana), and Engelmann's spruce {Picea engel- 
manni). These coast forests are inconceivably 
dense and sombre, and their average height on 
the lowlands is not less than 200 feet, while the 


Douglas spruces often exceed 300 feet, and the 
cedars are hardly less tall. 

Fauna. The animals of Canada are as varied 
as its flora and characteristic of northern lati- 
tudes. All bear a close resemblance to tb(^e 
of northern Europe and Asia, and many species 
are identical, i.e., have a circumpolar range. 
(See Amebica, Fauna.) The carnivora are 
represented by several species the weasel 
family (such as the ermine, sable, fisber, wol- 
verine, mink), whose abundance and^ value 
long ago gave the name “Fur Countries” to 
northern Canada. There are also the lynx, bear, 
fox, wolf, skunk, and in the Northwest the 
badger. The puma, or American lion, is still 
found in some parts. Among the rodents the 
heaver is so widespread and characteristic, and 
was so important to the beginnings of colonial 
civilization, that it became the national emblem 
of the Dominion. The Canadian porcupine, 
muskrat (locally called “musquash”), hares, 
and many smaller rodents are numerous, and on 
the western plains are a variety of burrowing 
“gophers” and the like. The Virginian and 
black-tailed deer enter the southern edge of 
Canada, and the elk is found in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but the moose and various caribou range 
all over British North America ; and in the moun- 
tains of British Columbia the wild sheep^ and 
the white goat antelope are numerous and highly 
characteristic. The pronghorn antelope is still 
abundant in some parts of the Saskatchewan 
valley, and the musk ox is found in the Arctic 
tracts. There is an immense variety of birds, 
many of which, characteristic of northern cli- 
mates, are unknown southward; but the majority 
are migrants that go to the northern parts of 
Canada to breed and leave the country in the 
winter for warmer regions southward. Fishes 
are numerous in all the inland waters and about 
all the coasts (see Fisheries, below), but reptiles 
and the more delicate insects are scarce, except 
in the most southerly part. The gathering of 
furs, which played so striking a part in the colo- 
nization and earlier prosperity of the country, 
has been gieatly diminished of late, owing to 
the extinction of the principal fur-bearing ani- 
mals over a large part of their former range. 
Tlie beaver, in particular, has disappeared from 
all but the remotest and wildest regions. The 
game animals are hunted by large numbers of 
sportsmen, and, in spite of protective laws, the 
supply of game is diminishing. 

Geology. The most ancient rocks found in 
Canada, and in North America as well, are the 
granites, gneisses, and schists which underlie a 
great V-shaped area, having Hudson Bay in the 
centre, and extending from the Great Lakes 
northeast to the Labrador coast and northwest 
to the shores of the Arctic Sea. This area was 
once diversified by mountains, which arc repre- 
sented at the present time, after an immeasur- 
ably long period of erosion, by the Laurentian 
plateau. Tlie age of the granites and banded 
rocks is Archaean. On the borders of this primi- 
tive land area stratified beds have been deposited 
during all the succeeding geological periods. The 
Cambrian and Silurian systems are represented 
by great thicknesses of strata that outcrop in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 
along the St. Law'rence valley, and on the shores 
of Lake Ontario. They also appear farther west 
in Manitoba, extending thence in a northwesterly 
direction towards the Arctic regions and into 
British Columbia. The Devonian system is less 
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extensively developed in the eastern provinces, 
bnt it constitutes a wide belt in the prairie re- 
gions which border the Cambrian and Silurian 
strata. Between this Devonian belt and the 
eastern Rocky Mountains the surface is formed 
by Cretaceous and Tertiary beds that are a part 
of the great series reaching northward from 
Texas across the United States. The Rocky 
Mountains of Canada are similar in structure 
to the mountains of Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana, and have been built up by upheaval 
and folding of sediments, and, to a lesser extent, 
by volcanic action. The strata of which they 
are composed range in age from Paleozoic to Ter- 
tiary, while in the Selkirks even the Archaean 
may be present. The Carboniferous system is 
not especially important in respect to area, but 
it contains the valuable coal deposits of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and is known to 
occur also in the central prairie region, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and along the Arctic coast. The 
coal beds of Vancouver Island and those found 
in the Rocky Mountains are of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary age. In recent geological times nearly 
the entire area of Canada was covered by an ice 
.sheet, the Laurentian glacier, that terminated in 
the northern United States. The surface fea- 
tures were profoundly modified by the erosive 
action of this vast mass of moving ice, as is 
evidenced by the numerous great lakes and by 
the extensive deposits of sands, gravels, and clays 
that rest upon the older geological formations. 
See also Geology j under Beitish Columbia; On- 
TABIO; ETC. 

Resources. The following brief r4sum4 of 
Canada* 8 immense and extremely diversified nat- 
ural resources is followed by detailed informa- 
tion and statistics under various headings. Ad- 
verse climate and distance have prevented the 
development of these resources until recent years, 
when man’s growing ability to cope with natural 
disadvantages enabled Canadians to begin reap- 
ing the benefits accruing from the exploitation 
of the surface and subsoil of the Dominion. The 
vast expanses of the frigid zone provide favor- 
able hunting grounds, notwithstanding the 
rigors of long wintry seasons. Within this area 
minerals are also found in abundance. Large 
deposits of bituminous coal are known in the 
'Arctic islands. This frozen area is succeeded 
on the south by an arid belt. This section, al- 
though unavailable for agriculture, affords ex- 
cellent grazing fields which may constitute the 
seat of a thriving cattle industry. The prairie 
zone which follows again to the south is a 
somewhat more propitious area for farming, al- 
though its climate varies abruptly between ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. Farther south is a rich 
though not continuous culture belt, comprising 
the river valleys of southern British Columbia 
and, excepting the barren strip around Lake 
Superior, extending through southern Mani- 
toba to the Atlantic coast. This is the part of 
Canada which is best developed. Owing to its 
fertility it has become an important wheat 
belt. Transportation to markets on the east is 
facilitated by the far inland penetration of the 
Great Lakes — St. Lawrence basin. On the west 
the Pacific seaboard affords an outlet for British 
Columbia’s products. 

The culture of cereals has progressed rapidly 
in this favored belt. Wheat is the chief crop in 
southern Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 
Oats are cultivated in all southeastern Canada, 
corn and barley in southern Ontario principally, 


vegetables and fruits in the southern districts 
of Ontario and British Columbia. 

Canada’s forests constitute another source of 
the country’s wealth. It is estimated that the 
forest area of Canada includes between 500,000,- 
000 and 600,000,000 acres of land and that be- 
tween 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 acres contain 
timber of commercial size. The lumber indus- 
try has been developed mainly in the basin of 
the Ottawa River. The most important Cana- 
dian wood is spruce. Pine, fir, maple, beech, 
poplar, and elm are among the varieties exploited. 

The Dominion’s cattle industry is susceptible 
of large development. The eastern districts of 
the Rocky Mountains area contain vast stretches 
where sheep are known to thrive. The country's 
wool production, which is at present insignifi- 
cant, may eventually assume considerable pro- 
portions. 

Mining is also an important source of wealth. 
Coal resources are abundant. The fuel is found 
in British Columbia, in Alberta, and in the 
Maritime Provinces. The reserves of bituminous 
and lignitie varieties are considerable. Grold, 
silver, copper, and lead are widely distributed. 
The Klondike is noted for its gold production. 
Silver lead is found in the Selkirks. Copper de- 
posits have been found in the Klondike. Iron 
is found in large quantities in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Vancouver Island. Oil is 
known in the Great Lakes district. 

Fishing is one of the great Canadian indus- 
tries. It may be said that the world’s most 
extensive fisheries are foimd in Canada. The 
industry provides sustenance for many of the 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and British Columbia. Over 91,000 
ersons are engaged in it. Cod, salmon, and 
erring are the chief products. Lobsters, mack- 
erel, sardines, and haddock are also caught in 
Canadian waters. The mimerous islands and 
bays of British Columbia and the deeply in- 
dented coast line of the Atlantic from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Strait of Belle Isle provide ex- 
cellent fishing grounds. Both deep-sea and 
coastal fishing are pursued on the Atlantic coast, 
where the waters overlying the banks found 
within 100 miles from the Canadian coast are 
well stocked with various species. 

Fur farming has been developed in Canada in 
recent years, and the industry has progressed 
rapidly, owing to the high prices which pelts 
command in the world’s markets. Foxes, 
skunks, minks, raccoons, fishers, beavers, and 
muskrats are bred on the farms. The domesti- 
cation of fur-bearing animals has been carried 
on mainly in the Maritime Provinces, although 
it is also undertaken in Ontario and Quelle 
and to a lesser extent in the western provinces. 
The northeastern portion of the Province of 
Quebec, formerly known as Ungava, is the last 
great reserve of fur-bearing animals in North 
America. 

The question of the conservation of Canada’s 
natural resources became urgent chiefly in con- 
nection with the development of the forests and 
fisheries. The result was the appointment of the 
Commission of Conservation, whose office is at 
Ottawa. It has a general chairman and also 
chairmen of committees specially organized to 
conserve various resources. The committees are 
those on: Fisheries, Game, and Fwr-Bea/ring 
Animals; Forests; Lands; ^Minerals; Press 
and Cooperating Orgamzaiions; Public Health; 
Water and Water Powers. * 
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NQneral iEesoiirces and Mining. Canada 
was long supposed to possess great mineral 
wealth, but only in recent years have the great 
variety, extent, and richness of its mineral 
resources been ascertained. The geological prov- 
inces which have been so productive of mineral 
wealth in the United States, viz., the Appala- 
chians in the east, the Cordilleras in the west, 
and the Lake Superior region between the two, 
extend northward into Canada. A combina- 
tion of adverse circumstances, however, lias pre- 
vented the extensive development of the mining 
industry; among these are the sparse popula- 
tion, its dispersion over a very wide area, the 
isolation of the mining lands, and the lack of 
means of transportation. In addition to this is 
the severity of the climate. Moreover, the coal 
supply, so necessary in the smelting of metallic 
ores, while present in enormous deposits, is lo- 
cated at the two extremes of the country (Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia), leaving the mid- 
dle region at a great disadvantage- That these 
disadvantages will not permanently cheek the de- 
velopment of the industry, however, has been 
clearly demonstrated by its steady growth. The 
mineral product of 1904 amounted to (approxi- 
mately) $60,082,771, and in 1912 its total value 
had increased to $135,048,200, a growth of $31,- 
827,302 over the year 1011. The production per 
capita in 1912 was $18.27. 

Gold has long been mined in moderate quanti- 
ties in Nova Scotia, where it is found in the 
quartzites and slates of the Cambrian rocks, but 
larger quantities were secured from the placer 
mines of British Columbia, in which work began 
about 1857, and whose output by 1863 had 
reached an annual value of $3,913,000, but sub- 
sequently declined until in 1893 it reached its 
lowest point, $350,131. The great revival of the 
industiy came in 1897, when the placer mines 
of the Klondike and other Yukon regions were 
opened, the Yukon alone reaching $22,275,000 
in 1900. But the gold production of the Yukon 
district fell steadily until 1907, when it was 
only $3,150,000, the figure for 1904 being (ap- 
proximately) $10,600,000. Then production 
began to rise again, and in 1912 amounted to 
267,447 ounces, valued at $5,549,296; the total 
value of gold produced in 1912 being $12,559,443. 
(See YuKOir Gk)LD Field.) Quartz and hydrau- 
lic mining has been undertaken in southern 
British Columbia (the Kootenay region) with a 
decided increase in the output. Gold exists at 
other points, notably on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, but mining operations there are 
still on a small scale. 

Another decided increase is that of coal, 
which ranks next to gold in value of output. It 
more than doubled itself in the period between 
1892 and 1904, and again by 1911, when the 
amount produced was 11,323,388 tons, valued 
at $26,407,646. The greatest production was in 
1012, when 14,699,953 tons were mined, valued 
at $36,349,299. Of this, Nova Scotia produced 
about five-sevenths and British Columbia the 
greater part of the remainder, the main pro- 
duction in the latter province being on Van- 
couver Island. Most of the coal of British Co- 
lumbia and Nova Scotia is bituminous, of good 
[quality, while the vast fields of the interior 
plain, extending from southwestern Manitoba 
sv^estward to the mountains, contain rich deposits 
3f serviceable lignite, and anthracite is found 
on Queen Charlotte Island and near Calgary, 
Mherta. In 1906 extensive beds of anthracite 


coal were discovered on the Hudson Bay slope 
in the neighborhood of the Albany^ River. In 
1912 the production of coal had so increased in 
Alberta that its total was 3,446,349 tons against 
3,220,899 tons in British Columbia. ^ The pro- 
duction in Nova Scotia was but a little more 
one-half of the total, being 7,791,440 tons 
out of a total production of 14,699,953 tons. 

The copper product increased in value from 
$818,000 in 1892 to approximately $5,510,000 in 
1904, most of it being mined in British Colum- 
bia and Ontario, and smaller quantities in Que- 
bec. The value of the copper production had so 
increased in 1912 that it was more than double 
the production in 1904, it having reached a 
total of $12,709,311. In British Columbia it is 
found in combination with gold and silver and 
is mined chiefly as a by-product. None of the 
Canadian copper ore is refined in Canada, but 
the ore matte is shipped into the United States 
for that purpose. 

Silver and lead have likewise greatly increased. 
The value of the output of the former in 1892 
was $272,000, and by 1904 was increased by 
$1,845,000; that of the latter was $33,000, and 
increased by $1,604,000 in the same period. In 
1912 the value of silver was $19,440,165, and 
lead $1,597,554. Ontario produces the greater 
portion of silver. In British Columbia the two 
metals are united in the same ore, which is 
found in the clay schists and intrusive granites 
occurring in the Kootenay region. 

Canada holds a position of special advantage 
in the production of two minerals, nickel and 
asbestos, having excelled her only rival (New 
Caledonia) in the production of the former, and 
having the field almost wholly to herself in the 
production of the latter. The nickel is mined in 
the Sudbury district, northeast of Lake Huron, 
where mining began in 1888, and in 1891 the 
output amounted to $2,700,000, after which it 
decreased until 1900, when it rose to $3,327,000. 
Tlie highest point attained by this industry was 
in 1912, when the product amounted to $13,- 
452,463. The asbestos is mined in the eastern 
townships of Quebec, where it is found in veins 
which run through rocks of massive serpentine; 
the annual output has increased from $390,000 
worth in 1892 to $2,979,384 in 1912. 

Iron is perhaps the most widely distributed 
mineral, being found in every province, but its 
utilization has sujffered from the lack of coal for 
smelting purposes and from the prohibitive 
tariffs of the United States. The Dominion 
government and also the government of Ontario 
has placed a bounty upon pig iron, which has 
stimulated its production, the value of the prod- 
uct exceeding $1,212,000 in 1901, but falling in 
1904 to approximately $901,000. In 1912 the 
‘^pig iron from Canadian ore’’ was valued at 
$450,886, and iron ore exports were valued at 
$382,005. The total value of pig iron produced 
in 1912 was $14,550,000, mostly from foreign ore. 
Tile prospects for the development of iron min- 
ing are greatest in Nova Scotia, inasmuch os 
coal and limestone are there found in close 
proximity to the iron ore. 

The production of petroleum and of salt in the 
peninsular part of Ontario has long constituted 
well-established industries; the value of petro- 
leum products in 1912 was $345,050, and of salt 
about $4.59,582. Natural gas is also found in this 
rejorion, and in 1912 the value was $2,311,126. 

The production of the less important minerals 
in 1912 was as follows: corundum, $239,091; 
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graphite, $117,122; zinc ore, $215,149; gypsum, 
$1,320,883; mica, $143,976; and pyrites, $314,- 
085. The production of cement in 1912 was 
valued at $9,083,216. The value in 1912 of the 
granite limestone, marble, and sandstone quar- 
ried was $4,075,851. There are enormous re- 
sources in the way of building stone and clays, 
which are extensively drawn upon. While the 
future holds in prospect an increasingly rapid 
exploitation of Canadian minerals, the supply 
is so great that tne question of their final ex- 
haustion scarcely presents itself, and the inhos- 
pitable Laurentian regions to the north will con- 
tain imtouched hoards of wealth for centuries 
to come. 

Fisheries. With oceans washing its shores on 
three sides, the Great Lakes, and numerous small 
lakes and rivers scattered throughout its domain, 
Canada has exceptional advantages for the de- 
velopment of the fishing industry. Naturally 
this was developed early, and in at least three 
of the four Maritime Provinces it has long 
ranked next to agriculture in importance. Later 
fishing became prominent in the lake waters ad- 
joining Ontario, and still more recently in Brit- 
ish Columbia and on Lake Winnipeg. The total 
value of the fish product had increased from 
$6,577,000 in 1870 to $17,714,000 in 1890, $23,- 
616,000 in 1904, and to $34,667,872 in 1911-‘12. 
The gain has been almost wholly in the west, 
Nova Scotia leading the other provinces up to 
1905, her yield having stood at about $7,000,000 
for a decade and a half. In 1911-12 Nova 
Scotia gave up her leadership to British Co- 
lumbia. The following will show the value in 
1911-12 of the fish products by provinces for 
those report!:^ over $1,000;000: British Co- 
lumbia, $13,677,125; Nova Scotia, $9,367,560; 
New Brunswick, $4,886,157; Ontario, $2,205,- 
436; Quebec, $1,868,136; Prince Edward Island, 
$1,196,396; Manitoba, $1,113,486. Por 1911-12 
the total value of the fish products marketed in 
Canada was $34,667,872. Of this amoxmt the 
sea fisheries ccmtributed $30,842,875 and the 
inland fisheries $3,824,997. The values of the 
principal fish catches were: salmon, $10,345,- 
570; cod, $4,201,760; lobster, $4,790,203; hali- 
but, $2,278,824; herring, $1,973,682. The total 
number of persons engaged in the industry is 
slowly increasing, having been 63,700 in 1890, 
79,10*0 in 1003, and 91,132 in 1912. Of this 
number 65,926 were fishermen, 9056 in vessels 
and 56,870 in boats. The Dominion since 1882 
has paid a bounty for deep-sea fisheries which 
amounts to nearly $160,000 annually,- alfhost 
two-thirds of which goes td Nova Scotia fislier- 
pien. In 1903, 25,230 men shared the bounty, 
and in 1912 the botmty was paid io 25,819 
fishermen. 

Of the east-coast fishmes, cod and lobster are 
the most important, each annually exceeding 
$4,000,000 in value; the halibut catch exceeds 
$2,000,000; the herring fisheries exceed $1,500,- 
000; and of a large variety of other kinds of 
fish the most important are mackerel, smelts, 
sardines, haddock, and hake. In the Great 
Lakes trout is the most important, followed by 
pickerel and pike. Whitefish leads in the lakes 
of Manitoba, and on the Pacific coast salmon is 
of greatest consequence. The seal fisheries have 
greatly declined, owing to the award after the 
Bering Sea Controversy (q.v.). In 1903, 20.496 
seal sJdhs (valued at $307,400) were taken, 
of which 3865 were from the coast waters of 
British Columbia and 8181 from the Bering Sea. 


In 1911-12 the number of seal skins marketed 
was 16,444, valued at $95,284. The best whale- 
fishing region in the world extends along the 
north coast, from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
to Labrador, and vessels from many nations 
visit it annually. In 1911-12 the number of 
whales taken was 1244; value, $391,200. The 
fishing industry is wisely guarded by the govern- 
ment, through the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. Artificial pisciculture is carried on 
in 44 hatcheries. There are also 3 sub- 
hatcheries and 5 retaining pounds for Atlantic 
salmon. The capital invested in fisheries in 
1912 was nearly $21,000,000, 

Agriculture. Dating from the earliest per- 
manent settlement, agriculture has stood pre- 
eminent among the Canadian industries, and 45 
per cent of the population secures its livelihood 
directly from the soil. The fertile lands of the 
Maritime and St. Lawrence provinces were early 
brought under cultivation. On the other hand, 
the vast productive plains of the far west, owing 
to their isolation and their real and supposed 
inclemencies of climate, have only recently been 
utilized. A large portion of the fertile lands of 
southern Manitoba were taken up at the close of 
the nineteenth century, and the occupation and 
cultivation of the region farther west, now com- 
prised in the provinces of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, progress as it is made accessible by the 
construction of railroads. The practicability of 
agriculture in this section has been clearly dem- 
onstrated, the climatic conditions not being so 
unfavorable as they were formerly represented. 
It is only in the northern portions of the plains 
that the growing crop is endangered by sum- 
mer frosts. And, though the rainfall is scant, 
it occurs during the growing spring months, and 
it is generally adequate for the needs of the 
erbps. The driest portioii of the plain is on the 
western border, but much of this is irrigable and 
eVen iU its natural state is well adapted to graz- 
ing. Tlje government exercises a close super- 
vision over imgation, and there are several 
hundteds of miles of ditches and canals. 

The Alberta Railway and Irrigation Com- 
pany holds water rights on the St. Mary, Milk^ 
and Belly rivers, and has constructed a canal 
with a capacity of 800 second feet, taking 
water from the St. Mary River near Cardston, 
Alberta. Jt bas completed or under construc- 
tion a system of canals and distributaries aggre- 
gating some 25 miles. Much of the work is of 
a very substantial character and represente an 
expenditure of some $1,250,000. At the pres- 
ent time (1914) nearly 100,000 acres are actu- 
ally irrigated by this system, but when fully 
developed at least 350,000 acres will be provided 
with irrigation. 

, , The project of the Canadian. Pacific Railway is 
the largest scheme in Canada. The tract to be 
irrigated contains some 3,000,000 acres along 
the main line of the company’s railway between 
Calgary and Medicine Hat, chiefly north of the 
line. The soil is productive and easily worked^ 
and much of it is well- adapted to irrigated 
farming. Surveys so far indicate that about 
one-third of the whole tract, or 1,000,000 acres, 
can be irrigated. For administrative purposes 
the tract has been divided by north and south 
lines into three sections of about equal area. 
For the western and central sections water is 
taken from Bow River at Calgary. For the 
eastern section a dam is now (1914) under 
construction in the Bow River near "‘Horseshoe 
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Bend” in the vicinity of Bassano. A fairly com- 
plete system of canals and reservoirs has been 
built in the western section, and the system is 
being rapidly extended in the central section. 
Brom the Great Lakes eastward to, the Atlantic 
the agricultural area is limited only by surface 
conditions, the climate being very favorable* 
There is in this area much hilly and broken ter- 
ritory which does not lend itself readily to profit- 
able cultivation. But throughout a large portion 
of northern Canada, including the greater por- 
tion of the Laurentian region, the climatic con- 
ditions will never admit of agricultural devel- 
opment. See Climahu. 

The districts in which agriculture has devel- 
oped most are Prince Edward Island, the pro- 
tected valleys of the Annapolis in ISTova Scotia 
and the St. John in New Brunswick, the nar- 
row valley of the St. Lawrence above Quebec 
City, peninsular Ontario, the Bed River valley 
in Manitoba, and the plains of the Saskatchewan 
and Athabasca rivers in the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 

In 1911 Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario 
were .the leading agricultural provinces. ^ Sas- 
katchewan led in the acreage and production of 
wheat, with 4,704,660 acres and 97,962,000 
bushels. !Manitoba was second, with 2,979,734 
acres and 60,275,000 bushels. The production 
of oats, in which Ontario had always led, 
changed in 1911, when, although Ontario had 
2,699,230 acres, her yield of 84,829,000 bushels 
was less bv nearly 13,000,000 bushels than that 
of Saskatchewan, with 2,124,057 acres and 97,- 

665.000 bushels. 

Manitoba led in the production of barley, with 
433,067 acres, producing 14,477,000 bushels. 
The total production of barley in 1911 was 40,- 

641.000 bushels, of which Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta produced 24,043,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows for 1911 the total yield of 
Canada in wheat, oats, and barley, compared 
with the yield of the three Northwest Provinces 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and^ Alberta), both 
collectively and separately. This shows the tre- 
mendous strides of the three provinces in agri- 
culture in a few years. 




Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Canada 

Bu. 

Acres 

215,851,300 

10,373,958 

348.187,600 

9,219,920 

40,641,000 

1.404,352 

Northwest 

Bu. 

194,083,000 

212,819,000 

24.043,000 

Provinces . . 

Acres 

9.301,293 

4.563,203 

761,738 

Manitoba .... 

Bu. 

Acres 

60,275,000 

2.979,734 

57,893,000 

1,260.736 

14.447.000 

433.067 

Saskatchewan 

Bu. 

Acres 

97,665,000 

4,704,660 

97,962,000 

2,124,067 

5,445.000 

172,253 

Alberta 

Bu. 

Acres 

36.143,000 

1,616,899 

56,964,000 

1,178,410 

4,161,000 

156,418 


The Maritime Provinces, excepting Prince Ed- 
ward Island, have never entered so extensively 
into agricultural pursuits, but have become well 
known for the production of certain crops. Po- 
tatoes and turnips receive great attention, and 
the yield and quality of the product are remark- 
able! The same is true of the apple crop of the* 
Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia, and, to a less 
degree, of the St. John valley. New Brunswick. 
Tlie annual shipments of apples from these prov- 
inces, together with those from Ontario and 
Quebec, are enormous. The Lake Erie coast of 


Ontario, and especially that part of the Ontario 
peninsula between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, 
commonly known as the Niagara Peninsula, has 
become noted for its peaches and grapes. It has 
been found that larger fruits do not thrive well 
on the western plains, but throughout the whole 
of southern Canada and well to the northward 
various kinds of smaller fruits, particularly 
berries, thrive abundantly. British Columbia, 
though not possessed of such large tracts of 
arable land as the other provinces, can still boast 
of its greater adaptability for fruit raising, and 
the production of oats, potatoes, roots, and hops 
is being extensively engaged in. ^ 

On many farms throu^out agricultural Can- 
ada, particularly in Manitoba, wheat formerly 
constituted almost the only crop, but more re- 
cently there has been a growing tendency 
towards mixed fanning and the raising of cattle 
and other stock. Canadian stock has a wide 
reputation for the purity of its breeds, and great 
care is taken to prevent deterioration. The 
raising of beef for the English market has 
long been an important source of revenue. 
Probably no phase of agricultural development 
in the east is so remarkable, however, as the 
dairy industry. In Ontario alone the cream- 
eries increased from 74 in 1893 to 265 in 1903, 
and during the same period the cheese factories 
increased from 897 to 1126. In 1910 there were 
in Ontario 1248 factories for the making of but- 
ter and cheese. In all the eastern provinces 
poultry raising is attended to, and the exporta- 
tion of eggs is very large. x i. 4 . 1 , 

The Dominion government has establisned tne 
Central Experimental Farm at Otta^va, and four 
branch farms, respectively at Nappan, N. S.; 
Brandon, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; and Ag- 
assiz, B. C. ; the practical help they render 
to the farmers, particularly in the direction 
of diversifying production, is very great. Sim- 
ilar branches known as ‘'experimental sta- 
tions” have been established at Charlottetown, 
P. E. I.; Kentville, N. S.; Cap Rouge, P. Q.; 
Stc. Aimc de la Pocatifire, P. Q.; Rosthern and 
Scott, Sask.; Lethbridge and Lacombe, Alta.; 
and Invermere and Sidney, B. C. The several 
provinces have encouraged agriculture by grants 
to societies and fairs, bonuses to creameries and 
cheese factories, and in various other ways. 
Scientific instruction in agriculture is provided 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
and the Macdonald Institute at the same place; 
also at agricultural colleges at Truro, N. S., 
Winnipeg, Man., and at the Macdonald College 
at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P. Q. The following 
statistical data on Canadian agriculture relate 
to the Dominion as a whole; for a detailed 
study of the provinces the reader is referred to 
the respective articles. 

In 1912 the estimated area under field crops 
was 32,449,420 acres. This is slightly under 
the previous year, when the acreage was 32,- 
853,074. The decrease was due to bad weather, 
many farmers being unable to sow their crops; 

326,000 acres of fall wheat were destroyed by 
the severe winter of 1911-12. The decrease in 
value of crops from $565,711,600 in 1911 to 
$511,951,100 in 1912 was partly due to lower 
prices. From 1911 to 1912 the three Northwest 
Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta) showed an increase of 350,697 acres 
under oats and 48,062 acres under barley, while 
the acreage under wheat decreased 339,493. The 
following tables show the area and yield of the 
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most important field crops for tlie whole of 
Canada in 1901 and 1911 and also a compari- 
son in area and yield for the years 1911 and 
1912. 

Oats, barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, 
turnips, fodder corn, sugar beets, and alfalfa 
showed an increase in yield, although in some 
cases the acreage had decreased. 

A comparison of the census returns for the 
leading field products of Canada for 1901-11 will 
be found below; 



1901 

1911 


ABBA 


AREA 

TIEIiD 


Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

4,224,542 

871,800 

5,367,655 

176,679 

360,758 

261,726 

670,320 

448,743 

55,572,368 
22,224,366 
151.497,407 
2,316,793 
25,875,919 
: 4,547,159 
12,348,943 
55,362,635 

10,373,958 

1,404,352 

9,219,920 

142,571 

316,104* 

359.367 

287,135 

459,097 

215,815,300 

40.641.000 
348,187,600 

2,694,400 

18,772,700* 

8,155,500 

4,536,100 

66.023.000 

Com 

Buckwheat. 
Peas 

Potatoes. . . 

Hay 

6,543,423 

Tons 

7,852,731 

7.903,242 

Tons 

12,694,000 



* Does not include fodder com. 


The two census records show a tremendous 
increase in the yield and acreage of wheat, oats, 
buckwheat, and barley. Peas, on the other hand, 
shows a large decrease. 

A comparison of the census returns of 1901 
with those of 1911 shows that all the grains, 
with the exception of com, increased in yield. 
Wheat increased 146 per cent in acreage and 288 
per cent in product; barley increased 61 per 
cent and 83 per cent respectively; oats, 72 per 
cent and 129 per cent; rye decreased 19 per cent 
in acreage and increased 12 per cent in yield; 
and corn decreased 12 per cent in acreage and 
decreased 27 per cent in yield. Buckwheat, which 
decreased from 1891 to 1901, increased in the 
decade from 1901 to 1911 in both acreage and 
yield — 37 per cent in the former and 79 per cent 
in the latter. 


AitwA akd Yield op Principal Field Crops of Canada, 
1911-1912 



1911 

1912 



TIBLD 


YIELD 


Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

Wheat 

10,373,958 

215,851,300 

9,768,400 

199,236,000 

Oats 

9,219,920 

348,187,600 

9.216,900 

361.733,000 

Barley 

1,404,352 

40,641,000 

1.415.200 

44,014,000 

Bye 

142,571 

2,694,400 

136,110 

2,594,000 

Peas 

287,135 

4,536.100 

250,820 

3,773,500 

Buckwheat. . . 

359,367 

8,155,500 

387,000 

10,193,000 

Flaxseed. .... 

682,622 

7,867,000 

1,677,800 

21,681,500 

Beans 

60,630 

1455,600 

59,800 

1,040,800 

Com 

316,104 

18?772,700 

292,850 

16,569,800 

Potatoes 

459,097 

66,023,000 

472,400 

81,343,000 

Turnips 

227,141 

84,933,000 

217,400 

87,506,000 



Tons 


Tons 

Hay 

7,903,242 

12,694,000 

7,633,600 

11,189,000 

Fodder com. . 

285,321 

2,577,200 

278.740 

2,858,900 

Sunar beets... 

20,878 

177,000 

19,000 

204,000 

AHalfa 

101,781 

227,900 

111,300 

310,000 


The area in field crops for Canada fell off 
irpm 1911 to 1912 in nearly every instance. 
There was a decrease in acreage of oats but 
an increase in yield; wheat, rye, peas, beans, 
com, and hay decreased in both acreage and 
products. 

The wealth of the Dominion in farm stock of 
all kinds is shown in the following table: 


Horses 

1901 

1911 

1912 

1,577,493 

* 

2,611,239 

2,353,838 

*5,576,411 

2,266,400 

2,876,600 

2,389,300 

2,792.200 

4,210,000 

2,336,800 

2,890,100 

2.360.600 
2,656.400 

4.093.600 

Cows (milch) 

Sheep 

Swine 

Other cattle 



* In 1901 all cattle, whether milch or other, were returned 
as cattle, no distinction being made until 1908. 


In 1910 there were, according to the latest 
ofSeial returns available in 1913, in Canada 3626 
butter and cheese factories and 11 factories for 
condensed milk and cream. The number of per- 
sons employed in these establishments was 6513, 
who made 64,698,165 pounds of butter, valued at 
$15,645,845, 199,904,205 pounds of cheese, val- 
ued at $21,587,124, and 27,831,596 pounds of 
condensed mills and cream, valued at $1,814,871. 
The total value of all dairy industries for 1910 
was $39,047,840, an increase in the decade of 
31.33 per cent. The average selling price of 
cheese in 1910 was 10.8 cents compared with 
10.06 in 1900, and of butter 24.18 in 1910 com- 
pared with 20.08 in 1900. 

Manufactures. The great abundance of natu- 
ral resources in Canada, including raw manu- 
facturing material, affords a good basis for the 
upbuilding of the manufacturing industry. Ad- 
ditional advantages come from the abundance 
of fuel, particularly in Nova Scotia, where coal 
is plentiful, and from the widespread facilities 
for procuring water and electrical power afforded 
by the numerous rapids and falls characteristic 
of Canadian rivers. In Ontario electrical power 
for manufacturing and lighting purposes is now 
distributed to various towns from power works 
at Niagara Falls. The extensive forests supply 
material for the manufacture of furniture, doors, 
sashes, and other wooden articles. The spruce 
forests furnish wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper. The abundance of hemlock is of great im- 
portance, in view of the growing demand for 
it in the tanning trade. Leather is another arti- 
cle of growing importance. Boot and shoe 
manufacturing is carried on at Montreal, Que- 
bec, and St. Hyacintbe, a large part of the 
labor being done by French-Canadian girls. 
Cottons are manufactured in Quebec and wool- 
ens in Ontario. The manufacture of iron and 
steel products is another rapidly developing 
branch of industry, most promising in Nova 
Scotia, because iron ore, coal, and limestone are 
there found in close proximity. At Winnipeg, 
Toronto, and a few other points pork packing is 
carried on, and fish-curing and canning establish- 
ments are most numerous* in British Columbia. 
The following statistical data present the salient 
features of the census of manufactures taken in 
1910, compared with those for 1900: 



1900 

1910 

Increase 

Eetid>liahments . . . 
Bmi)loyees on sal- 

14,650 

30,691 

[$446,916,487 

19,218 

44,077 

4,568 

13,386* 


$1,247,583,609 

$800,667,122 

Salaiies 

$23,676,146 

308,482 

$43,779,716 

$20,103,569 

Employees on 
wages 

471,126 

162,644 

Wages 

$89,573,204 

$197,228,701 

$107,655,497 

Raw and partly 
manufactured 
materials 

$266,527,858 

$481,053,375 

$601,509,018 

$384,981,160 

Value of products . 

$1,166,975,639 

$684,922,264 
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The instructions for the census of manu- 
factures of 1901 provided that no factory with 
less than five persons would be included, ex- 
cept butter and cheese factories and brick and 
tile works. But the same rule might have been 
applied to flour and grist mills and electric 
light plants, and in the census of 1911 the ex- 
ceptions were extended to include the indus- 
tries of flour and grist mills, saw and shingle 
mills, fish-curing plants, limekilns, and electric 
light and power plants. The merging of small 
industries continued, and though the number of 
establishments increased, the increase was not 
in proportion to the great increase in the value 
of products. The average value of products per 
establishment in 1900 was $32,836, while in 
1910 the average had gro\\Ti to $60,671. 

As was stated above, the rule of the census of 
1901 excluding industrial establishments with 
less than five employees did not apply to butter 
and cheese factories and to brick, tile, and pot- 
tery works. Including all of these, there were 
in Canada, in 1010, 10,218 establishments witli 
a total capital of $1,247,583,609 and a total 
product valued at $1,165,075,039. The number 
of salaried officers, managers, salesmen, etc., 
was 44,077, of whom 6375 were women; and of 
wage earners, 471,126, of whom 462,725 were 
employed in the establishments and 8401 outside 
of them. Of the total number of wage earners 
working in establisliments, 376,872 were men, 
72,571 were women, and 13,276 were children 
under 16 vears of age. In 1910 the average 
number of workers per establishment in the 
provinces were: British Columbia, 51; Mani- 
toba, 39; Ontario, 30; Saskatchewan, 29; Que- 
bec, 24; Alberta, 24; Prince Edward Island, 9; 
New Brunswick, 21: Nova Scotia, 19. 

Compared with 1900, the most iinportant 
branches of manufacture in Canada in 1910 
were as follows: 


working for wages in establishments, male, fe- 
male, and children under 16; and the number, 
amount of wages, and average wage of piece 
workers outside of the establishments. 


Salabtbd Ofpicbbs 



MALE 

FEMALE 

No. 

Salaries 

Aver- 

age 

No. 

* Salaries 

Aver- 

. 

1900 

1910 

28,540 

37,702 

$22,994,574 

40,927,955 

$806 

1.093 

; 2,151 
6,375 

1 $681,672 

2,851,760 

$317 

449 

Wagi 

5 Earners Emploved in Establishments, including 
Children under 16 


i 

MALE 

FEMALE 

No. 

Wages 

Aver- 

age 

No. 

Wages 

Aver- 

age 

1900 

1910 

226,663 

376,872 

$75,626,888 

173.435,642 

$334 

460 

61,220 

72,571 

$10,757,590 

18,970,212 

$176 

261 


Children' ijicder 1C 


► 

No. 

Wages 

Average 

1900 

12,143 

$1,288,488 

$106 

1910 

13,282 

1 

2,112,648 

159 


Piece Workers outside or Establishments 



1 MALE 

FEMALE 

No. 

1 Wages 

Aver- 

age 

No. 

Wages 

i 

Aver- 

ago 


5,938 

$2,166,683 

8365 

2,463 

$543,516 

$221 


The census of 1911, which covered the manu- 
factures for the year 1910, was taken on the 
same basis as the census of 1901; the figures 


Manufactures 

j 

No. of 
establish- 
ments 

1 

Capital 

Employ- 
ees on 
wages 

Wages 

paid 

Cost of 
material 

Value of 
products 

Food products 

1900 

5,594: 

$57,167,466 

42,401 

$8,032,580 

$99,138,140 

$125,202,620 

1910 

6,985 

133,044,523 

52,730 

14,492,568 

1175,453,469 

' 245,669,321 


1900 

1,684 

60,606,555 

64,186 

15,326,107 

.34,915,254 

67.724,839 

1910 

1,444 

108,787,407 

72,672 

26,703,826 

72,128,436 

135,902,441 

Iron and steel products 

1900 

517 

40,861,164 

24,760 

9,846,247 

14,816,891 

34,878,402 

1910 

824 

123,561,319 

48,558 

25,792,388 

52,452,103 

113,640,010 

Timber, lumber, and its remanufactures. , 

1900 

1910 

3,034 
' 4,999 

89,959,330 

259,889,715 

75,704- 

110,049 

18,906,763 

39,379,739 

39,087,761 

94,052,429 

80,341.204 

184,630,376 

Leather and its finished products 

1900 

1910 

431 

1 399 

21,436,594 
i 48,788,803 

19,204 

22,742 

6,040,932 

9,644,403 

21,725,613 

34,394,189 

34,720,513 

02,850,412 

Paper and printing 

1900 

592 

26,822,420 

1 15,413 

5,689,244 

7,323,854 

20,653,028 

1910 

773 

i 62,677,612 

1 22,894 

10,866,721 

16,950.697 

46,458,053 

Liquors and beverages 

1900 

183 

1 20.467,389 

1 3,208 

1,270,772 

3,192,696 

9,191,700 

‘ 1910 

260 

43, $37,757 

4,688 

2,649,284 

7.774,183 

28,936,782 

Chemicals and allied products 

1900 

128 

10,272,743 

2,868 

1.037,932 

6,633,549 

11,437,300 

1910 

178 

26,926,124 

5,274 

2,393.971 

14,059,022 

27,798,833 

Clay, glass, and stone products 

1900 

855 

8,697,716 

10,765 

2,771,142 

997,654 

7,318,582 

1910 

771 

45,859,507 

17,699 

7,745,345 

3,632,905 

25,781,860 

Metals and metal products other 'than steel 

1900 

1910 

363 

341 

20,382,505 

67,133,540 

9,358 

17,502 

3,888.724 

9,776,371 

1 7.710.902 

33,609,447 

19,561,261 

73,241,796 

Tobacco 

1900 

160 

7,247,540 

6,329 

1,931,416 

.3,724,745 

11,802,112 

1910 

173 

21,659,935 

8,763 

3,325,011 

12,129,806 

25,329,323 

Vehicles for land transportation 

1900 

425 

15,994,402 

14,866 

6,228,661 

10,592,288 

19,973,605 

1910 

465 

49,397,096 

35,778 

19,543,003 

34,520,154 

69,712.114 

Vessels for ■water "transportation 

1900 

57 

3,297,914 

2,587 

811,413 

745,946 

2,043,668 


1910 

172 

10.351,765 

4,414 

2,332,240 

2.135.229 

6,575,417 

Miscellaneous industries 

1900 

582 

63,089,415 

21,084 

7,482,981 

15,781,268 

36.607,212 

1910 

1,011 

235,148,103 

38,537 

18,486,046 

43,037,109 

104.618,560 

Hand trades 

1900 

45 

613,328 

605 

248,290 

135,197 

509,329 

1910 

423 

11,120,403 

8,826 

4,097,785 

5,173,750 

14,829,741 


The following tables for 1900 and 1910 re- therefore are comparable and show great in- 
spcctively show the total number of salaried per- crease in every line as compared with the 
sons, male and female, and the total and the year 1900. 

average salary paid each; the number of persons The average wage of the male inworker in 
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1910 was Hghest in Manitoba and lowest in 
Prince Edward Island; of tbe female, highest 
in Alberta and lowest in Prince Edward Island. 


Aveeagb Wage op Inwobkebs bt Pbovincbs 


PBOTINCE 

Men 

Women 

Children 

under 

16 

Alberta 

3577 

3398 

136 

3142 
167 - 

British Columbia 

496 

Manitoba 

598 

328 

179 

140 

New Brunswick 

329 

132 

Nova Scotia 

370 

186 

91 

Ontario 

485 

260 

175 

Prince Edward Island 

154 

54 

36 

Quebec 

434 

267 

162 

Saskatchewan j 

413 

303 

114 


The whole number of ’establishments reporting 
the employment of motive power (water, steam, 
gas, electricity, etc.) in 1911 was 19,218. The 
total horse power supplied to all establishments 
in Canada was 2,898,100, of which over 1,400,000 
was electric. The highest average of horse power 
per establishment was employed in Quebec, and 
the lowest in Prince Edward Island. The high- 
est aggregate horse power was employed in Que- 
bec and Ontario, and the lowest in Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 


Pbovincb 

Estab- 
lish- 1 
ments 

^ Total 
horse power 

Average 

horse 

power 


290 

41,766 

134,106 

65,776 

69,490 

104,947 

756,374 

7A05 

1,643,589 * 

144 


651 

206 

Manitoba. 

439 

1^ 

New Bruposwick. 

•1,158 

1,480 

8.001 

442 

6^584 

,173 

60 

Nova Scotia 

71 

Ontario 

94 

Prince Edward Island .... 
Qjiebec 

! 17 

250 

Saskatchewan 

10,907 

63 



^ 

* Includes 1,044,636 horse power supplied to cars^ oar worts, 
and electric works. 


Ltonber Industry. The forest area of Can- 
ada according to official estimates is between 

500.000. 000 and 600,000,000 acres. Timber of 
commercial size covers about three-fifths of this 
area, divided among the provinces as follows; 
ITova Scotia, 5,000,000 acres; New Brunswick, 

9.000. 000 acres; Quebec, 100,000,000 acres; 
Ontario, 70,000,000 acres; Northwest Provinces 
(Manitoba, Sadcatchewan, and Alberta), 100,- 
000,0()0 acres ; British Columbia, 100,000,000 
acres ; ‘ an aggr^te of 384,000,000 acres. The 
forests are partly under Dominion and partly 
under provihcial control. For many years both 
the Dominion and the, provincial governments 
have adopted the policy of setting aside forest 
reserves for the purpose of providing a perma- 
nent supply of timber. The total area of the 
forest reserves increased from' 7,413,760* acres 
in 1901 to 139,068,480 acres in 1912. 

From an early day the forests of Canada 
have been one of her main sources of w^lth, and 
the making of lumber has been a leading factor 
in the industrial life of the people. In the east- 
ern provinces the trees have been cut from large 
sections of the country, including almost the 
whole of Ontario south of the Canadian Pacific 
l^ilroad. Formerly little attention was riven 
to judicious cutting, and the approach of the 
lumberman meant the destruction of the forest. 
Present laws furnish partial protection. Worse 
than the onslaughts of the lumbermen has been 


the destruction by fires, but an effort is now be- 
ing made to guard against that also; neverthe- 
less, some of the most valuable varieties of 
forest trees — ^notably the white pine — stand in 
danger of extermination. Only of very recent 
years in the west have the fine forests of Douglas 
fir and other useful trees been worked to any 
extent. The great forests of the country are 
government property, and a large revenue is 
obtained therefrom. The lumberman must first 
buy at auction a license to cut, after which he 
pays an annual rent on the ground and a 
royalty on the timber cut. Winter is the cutting 
season, when the snow affords means of trans- 
porting the logs to the streams, and the amount 
of the winter’s yield is therefore dependent upon 
the duration of the snow. In former years the 
export of timber to English markets was gen- 
erally in the log, but more recently mills have 
been established, and the logs are sawed before 
shipment. The value of forest products, ex- 
cluding furs, amounted to $51,082,000 in 1901 
and to $182,300,000 in 1912. Most of the prod- 
uct from the Great Lake region goes to the 
United States, while that from the St. Lawrence 
and Maritime Provinces goes to Europe. White 
pine and spruce are the most important va- 
rieties. The following table shows the variety 
of timber produced in 1911 and 1912 with value 
of the products : 


Vabiett of Tesibbb 

1911 

1912 

Lumber, lath and shingles 

Firewood 

382,000,000 

47.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

9.500.000 
6,000,000 ■ 

800.000 

1.800.000 
1,100,000 

800,000 

900.000 

500.000 

200.000 
10,000,000 

384,000.000 

50.000. 000 

12.000. 000 
10,000,000 

8,000,000 

1.900.000 

1.700.000 
1^200,000 

1.100.000 
1,000,000 

eoovooo 
300,000 
, 10.500,000 


Posts and rails 

Cross ties 

Square timber exported 

Ooopftragft - 

Poles 

Logs exported 

Tanning material 

Kound-mining timber 

Miscellaneous exports 

Miscellaneous products 


Transportation and Communication. Can- 
ada owes its commercial development in a great 
measure to its facilities for navigation, particu- 
larly on the St. Lawrence River and Great 
Lakes. These great natural waterways have 
ibeen further improved by the government by 
means of a thoroughgoing canal system, so that 
vessels drawing 14 feet of water can now pass 
from Lake Superior to the Atlantic. It ha^ 
been the ambition of the Canadians to ihake it 
possible for ocean steamers to pass directly to 
and from' the lakes, bnt it has seemed imprac- 
ticable so far to carry it out, and Montreal will 
probably continue to be the head of ocean 
navigation. . There are six canal systems under 
control of the Canadian government: (1) be- 
tween Port Arthur or Fort William and Mon- 
treal; (2) from Montreal to the international 
boundary near Lake Champlain; (3) from Mon- 
treal to Ottawa; {4> from Ottawa to Kingston 
and Perth; (5) Trenton, Lake Ontario, to Lake 
Huron (not completed) ; (6) and St. Peter’s 
Canal, from the Atlantic Ocean to Bras d’Or 
Lakes, Cape Breton. The total length of the 
canals in these systems is about 1594 miles 
(statute). The total cost of construction and 
enlargement, up to March 31, 1912, was 

$101,892,862. A project of very great impor- 
tance is the construction of a canal from 
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Georgian Bay, in Lake Huron, to the ocean, by 
way of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers. The 
proposed route has been surveyed by govern- 
ment engineers, and, should the project be car- 
ried out, it would save over three days in in- 
land navigation each way. Of other waterways, 
the Saskatchewan of the western plains is des- 
tined to be of great importance as a means of 
transportation. It was in early days a canoe 
route to the Rocky Mountains, and now has 
steamboats running for long stretches on the 
North Saskatchewan. Steamboats also run for 
a long distance on the Red River. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company keeps a line of steamers 
operating upon the Mackenzie River for the bene- 
fit of its posts, and during the brief summer they 
pass back and forth between the mouth of the 
Athabasca and the mouth of the Mackenzie. 
There are also steamboats on the upper Traser 
and Thompson rivers. Finally, peopling of the 
Yukon district caused a frequent steam service 
to be operated on that river and its larger 
lu^dwatcrs, enabling passengers to go to any of 
the towns along the river by steamboat froni the 
terminus of the White Pass Railroad, at White 
Horse Rapids, to its mouth. (See Alaska; Yu- 
kon Gold Fields.) Thirty-five steamship lines 
connect Canadian ports with those of America, 
Europe, Africa, and the Far East. 

The same zeal which has characterized Canada 
in the utilization of her waterways has led her 
to still greater efforts for the creation of an 
adequate railway system. It was realized that 
intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
w'ere a necessity, not only for the opening up 
of the west and the commercial development of 
the whole country, but more particularly as a 
political measure, inasmuch as the railways 
would serve as a bond of union between the 
provinces. Thus it was that, among others, 
two of the principal lines — ^the Intercolonial 
and Canadian Pacific — ^were undertaken through 
government initiative, and the former, as well 
as the Prince Edward Island Railway, was com- 
pleted and is still held by the government. The 
Canadian Pacific, however, as is true of most 
other lines, was turned over to private hands, 
the government conferring upon the company a 
grant of land and a cash subsidy, and the line 
thus provided for was successfully completed in 
1885. With the development of the country 
the railroads are able to rely more and more 
on their own resources, although they still seem 
to be far from a position of entire financial in- 
dependence of the government. Aid to the rail- 
roads has been given by the provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments, as well as by the Dominion. 

The following table shows the track mileage 
of the principal railways: 


NAME 

Miles operating 


10,712.4 

4,317. 

3,103.91 

1,732.22 

6,861.47 


Grand TrunJe 

Interoolonial and Pzinoe Edward Island 
Other railways 

Total 

26,727.00 



The capital invested in Canadian steam rail- 
ways on June 30, 1912, was $1,588,937,526. 
From 1851 the total value of public aid to steam 
railways, exclusive of the capital of the two 
government-owned railways, was $208,072,074. 
Of this sum Dominion aid was $154,075,235; 


provincial aid, $35,946,515; and aid by muni- 
cipalities, $18,051,324. In addition to these 
money grants the railways were also given land 
to the amount of 56,062,055 acres. The total 
length of all steam railways in Canada on June 
30, 1912, was 26,727 miles, an increase of 1327 
miles during the year. Of this amount 83 per 
cent was built in the four western provinces. 

The Canadian Northern system controls ap- 
proximately 6600 miles of tracks, and the Grand 
Trunk system about 4765 miles. 

During the year 1912 the steam railways 
carried 41,124,184 passengers and 89,444,331 
tons of freight. The operating expenses amounted 
to $150,726,640; the gross earnings were $219,- 
403,753; and the net earnings, $68,667,213. In 
1912, 568 persons were killed and 3780 injured 
on Canadian railways. 

In 1912 the government railways had a total 
mileage of 1732 miles, of which the Intercolonial 
had 1462 and the Prince Edward Island 269 
miles. The gross earnings of the government 
roads were $11,382,184; the operating expenses, 
$11,209,850; and the net earnings, $170,334. 
Canadian lines connect with those of the United 
States by bridges across the St. Lawrence, Niag- 
ara, and St. Mary’s rivers, by timnels under 
Detroit River, and at several points on the 
southwestern frontier. As to regulation of rail- 
way rates by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada, see Railways, Governmental 
Regulation of Raihjoay Rates, 

The capital invested in Canadian electric 
railways on June 30, 1912, was $122,841,946; 
the mileage, 1308; gross earnings, $23,499,- 
250; net earnings, $0,232,576. 

Shipping and Navigation. Since 1891 Cana- 
dian shipping has markedly declined. The num- 
ber of vessels on the registry books of the Do- 
minion on Dec. 31, 1904, was 7152, with a net 
tonnage of 672,838. In 1911 the registered 
shipping consisted of 4644 sailing vessels and 
3444 steamers; total tonnage, 770,466 tons. The 
following statement shows the number and ton- 
nage of seagoing vessels, vessels (except ferries) 
trading on the lakes and rivers between Canada 
and the United States, and vessels employed 
in the coasting trade in 1912: 

Seagoing Vessels, 1912 



Number 

Tons 

Entered 

16,642 

16,224 

12,768,191 

11,821.414 

Cleared 



Vessels Tkadhtg on Lakes and RivEas between the 
United States and Canada, 1912 



ENTERED 

CLEARED 

tebbelb 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Canadian 

8,636 

7,213.370 

8,347 

6,238.450 

American 

14,599 

7,283,545 

15.666 

7,648,157 


Vessels Fmployed nr CoASTnra Tbadb, 1912 



ENTERED 

CLEARED 

VESSELS 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British 

90,407 

33,756,336 

84,314 

30,051,736 

Foreign 

775 

1,219,340 

807 

1,244,251 


In 1911, of the seagoing vessels entered and 
cleared, 10,607, with 3,341,998 tons, were Cana- 
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dian; and 6870, with. 12,712,337 tons, were 
British. Of the total niimher of lake and river 
vessels, both entered and cleared, trading be- 
tween Canada and the United States in 1911 
19,063, with 13,038,148 tons, were Canadian and 
28,425, with 12,094,211 tons, were American. In 
1911, of the vessels employed in the coasting 
trade, there were entered 108,637, with a ton- 
nage of 46,200,008; cleared, 103,033, with a ton- 
nage of 42,725,112. 

Commerce. The foreign trade of Canada shows 
a remarkable growth. The following table gives 
the total value (including coin and bullion) of 
imports and exports, and the total value of im- 
ports entered for domestic consumption, for the 
fiscal years 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1912: 


TEAM 

^ Total 
imports 

Total 

exports 

Imports for 
home con- 
sumption 

Eroortsof 

home 

produce 

1871.. .. 

1881.. .. 

1891.. .. 

1901.. .. 

1911.. .. 

1912.. .. 

$96,092,000 

105.330.000 

119.967.000 

190.415.000 
492,247,540 
559,320,544 

1 

$74,173,000 

98.290.000 

98.417.000 
196,487,000 
297,196,365 
315,317,250 

$86,947,000 

91,611,000 

113.345.000 

181.237.000 
461,951,318 
547,482,190 

$64,320,000 
83,944,000 
. 88,801,000 
177,431,000 
274,316,553 
290,223,857 


The principal imports for home consumption 
for 1912 were: iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof, $103,262,905 ; coal and coke, $39,639,907 ; 
wool and manufactures of, $24,420,165; cotton 
goods, $21,351,537 ; sug^r and molasses, $16,914,- 
748; drugs and chemicals, $12,918,514; bread- 
stuffs, $13,433,455 ; forest products, $15,201,526. 

The principal exports in 1912 were: agricrd- 
tural produce, $107,143,375, including wheat 
valued at $62,590,563 and wheat four valued at 
$16,034,064; animals and their produce, $48,- 
219,654, including cheese valued at $20,888,818; 
produce of the fisheries, $16,704,678; forest 
produce, $40,892,674; manufactures, $35,836,284, 
including wood pulp valued^ at $5,094,305; and 
mineral produce, $41,324,5 16. 

Eor the fiscal year ending March 31, 1913, the 
aggregate trade of Canada was $1,085,264,449, for 
the first time bein^ in excess of a billion dollars. 
Of this the total imports were valued at $692,- 
032,392 and the total exports at $393,232,057. 

For the calendar year 1913 the total trade of 
Canada, exclusive of coin and bullion, was 
$1,119,578,117, as compared with $1,015,901,912 
for 1912, an increase of $103,676,205. 

Great Britain and the United States are the 
two most important countries trading with 
Canada. The following table shows the com- 
parative importance of the two countries to the 
foreign commerce of Canada, in their relation 
both as suppliers and as buyers, for the fiscal 
years 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1912: 


Thus the total volume of commerce with Great 
Britain has fallen from 50 per cent in 1871 
to 32 per cent in 1912, while the total commerce 
with the United States in the same time has 
risen from 31 per-cent to 53 per cent. From the 
table it can be seen that, although the greater 
part of the exports of Canada go to Eng- 
land (50.7 per cent in 1912), much the larger 
part of the imports (63*3 per cent in 1912) 
come from the United States. The prefer- 
ential tariff of 33% per cent in favor of 
British imports has retarded the falling off in 
British trade with Canada, but has not com- 
pletely arrested the downward movement. 
There has been a falling off of exactly 20 per 
cent in the total trade between Canada and 
Great Britain since 1871. 

Over 85 per cent of the foreign trade of 
Canada is with Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The table following shows that the preferen- 
tial tariff has not very materially affected the 
trade between Canada and countries other than 
Great Britain and the United States: 



1873 

1891 

1901 

1912 

Germany: 
Imports. — 
Exports. . . . 

$1,100,000 

77,000 

$3,804,000 

532.000 

$7,021,000 

2,142,000 

$11,089,998 

3,577,847 

Prance: 
Imports. . . . 
Exports. . . . 

2,023,000 

32,000 

2,312,000 

264,000 

5.398.000 

1.581.000 

11,744,664 

2,048,768 

Belgium: 

Imports 

Exports 

347,000 

18,000 

655,000 

73.000 

3.828.000 

2.806.000 

3,686,419 

2,851,044 

Newfoundland: 
Imports .... 
Exports 

1.809.000 

2.801.000 

751,000 

1,468,000 

626,000 

2,260,000 

1,841,887 

4.131,602 

West Indies: 
Imports. . .* 
Exports. . . . 

2.175.000 

3.988.000 

3.238.000 

3.123.000 

1,802,000 

2,906,000 

2,743,801 

3,161,662 

South America: 

Imports 

Exports 

416,000 

1,285,000 

720,000 

1,063,000 

1.048.000 

1.519.000 

4,910,178 

4,139,520 

China and 
Japan: 

Imports 

Exports. . . . 

1,663,000 

46,000 

2,123,000 

79,000 

2,450,000 

700.000 

3,109,822 

900,330 


Banking and Banks. Canadian banks are 
chartered by the Dominion Parliament, and are 
regulated by the Banking Act of 1890, which is 
subject to revision every 10 years. In order to 
be Incorporated a bank must have a capital 
stock of $500,000, of which at least $250,000 
must be paid up and deposited with the Minis- 
ter of Finance before it begins business. Each 
shareholder of a failed bank is liable for a sum 


TBAB 

IMPOSTS POB HOME CONSUMPTION, 
MBBCSANDISB ONLY 

ZXPOBTS OP HOME PBODUCB, 
MEBCHANDISX ONLY 

TOTAL TBADB WITH 


Total 

Gt. Britain 

United States 

Total 

Gt. Britain 

United States 

Gt. Britain 

United States 

1871... 








BgBj 

1881... 


$42,885,142 
% 47.39 

$36338,701 
% 40.15 


$42,687,219 
% 52.69 

$31,015,109 
% 38.32 

$85,522,361 
% 49.8 

$67,353,810 

%39.3 

1891... 


$42,018,943 
% 37.67 

$52,033,477 
% 46.65 


$43,243,784 
% 60.42 

$34,829,436 
% 40.61 

$85,262,727 
% 42.2 

$86,862,913 

%40.4 

1901... 


$42,819,995 
% 24.10 

■EXIfjESjl 


$92,857,525 
% 52.33 


$135,671,520 
% 38.2 


1911 .. 

451,745,108 

$109,934,665 
% 22.12 

$274,844,858 
% 60.8 

274,316,553 

$132,156,924 

%48.2 

$104,115,823 
% 37.9 
$102,041,222 
% 35.15 

$242,091,589 
% 33.3 

$378,960,681 
% 62.1 

1912... 

521,448,309 

$116,906,212 
% 22.4 

$330,428,502 
% 63.3 

290,223,857 

$147,240,413 

%50.7 

$264,146,625 

%32.5 

$432,469,724 

%63.2 
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equal to the araoTint which has been paid on. his 
shares. There were, in 1914, 26 chartered banks, 
with 2950 branches. In the main the Canadian 
follows the lines of the Scottish banking sys- 
tem, providing an elastic currency which quickly 
responds to local needs wherever arising. By 
their numerous branches the banks gather up 
the money supply wherever not required^ for 
new enterprises and place it at the convenience 
of localities where most needed. The process 
is practically automatic, information of local 
business requirements being constantly sent in 
from the branches to the head offices, where an 
accurate survey of the financial field can at any 
time be taken. By reason of the ramifications 
of their business in every province, the ba^, 
especially the larger ones, are national institu- 
tions and are perforce led to consider the busi- 
ness situation of the country as a whole. 

Though the branch managers are allowed con- 
siderable independence, applications to them for 
loans beyond a fixed amount must, as a rule, 
be referred to the general manager at the hea,d 
office, in whom supreme responsibility is placed. 
The banks are empowered to do a general bank- 
ing business, discounting commercial paper, 
lending money on collateral security, accepting 
deposits, and are permitted to issue circulating 
notes, which are a first charge on their assets, 
up to the amount of their unimpaired paid-up 
capital in denominations of So and multiples 
thereof. Since Jnly 20, 1908, the banks have 
had a right to issue an emergency circulation 
during the crop-moving season (October 1 to 
January 1). The circulating notes, together 
with Dominion government notes, are practi- 
cally the only currency, nearly all the gold being 
held in the bank reserves and silver being used 
for small change. 

The security of the note holder is provided 
for, and the overissue of circulating notes is 
prevented, by the law compelling each bank to 
redeem its notes at its head office and in such 
commercial centres as are designated by the 
Treasury Board, whose head is the Minister of 
Finance. As a guaranty of the redemption of 
notes of failed banks, each bank must keep on 
deposit with the Minister of Finance a circu- 
lation redemption fund equal to 5 per cent 
of its average circulation. Banks are required 
to hold 40 per cent of their reserves in Domin- 
ion government notes, but they need not main- 
tain a fixed minimum of cash reserves. Monthly 
returns are sent to the Finance Minister, and 
heavy penalties are exacted for false state- 
ments made in connection therewith. By the 
luthority of the Bank Act, the Canadian 
Bankers" Association, an incorporated body in 
vhich each bank has one vote, supervises the 
^ssue of bank notes and the affairs of a failed 
)ank. The notes of the latter may be redeemed 
)y the Finance Minister out of the assets of 
:he bank or out of the circulation redemption 
und. These notes draw interest at 5 per cent 
:rom the day fixed for their redemption. An 
mportant fact is the solidarity of the Canadian 
ystem, the banks acting as a unit in cases of 
mergency and assuming the leadership and 
versight which prevent a panic. The Dominion 
overnment maintains post-office savings banks 
nd also savings banks managed by the Finance 
)epartment. Trust companies in Canada are 
ot financial institutions. There are only two 
r three private banks in the Dominion. 

The chartered banks of Canada on Dec. 31, 
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1912, had a total capital of $114,881,914, with 
$1,526,081,158 total assets and total liabilities 
of $1,292,451,137. The deposits were $1,012,- 
418,559. The sum of $58,219,328 was credited to 
the depositors in the post-office savings banks 
and the government savings banks. The post- 
office savings banks have been in operation since 
1867. 

Government- By the terms of the ^ British 
North America Act of 1867, the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, known also as Upper and 
Lower Canada,' joined with the Maritime Prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to 
form a federal government under the name of 
the Dominion of Canada. Since that time the 
original number of provinces has been increased 
to nine by the admission of Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan, the last two formed out of the 
Northwest Territory which had been purchased 
from the Hudson"s Bay Company; but the con- 
stitution drafted in 1864 and embodied in the 
Act of 1867 is still in force. Based upon the 
general principle of the definite division of 
powers between provincial and central govern- 
ments, the Canadian constitution differs from 
that of the United States in the fact that all 
powers not explicitly assigned to the provinces 
are reserved to the central government. Under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal legis- 
lature are the administration of the public debt 
and property, the imposition of taxes for gen- 
eral purposes, the organization of the public 
defense, including the militia: the subjects of 
banking, paper money, promissory notes, legal 
tender, currency, and coinage; the regulation 
of commerce, navigation, and shipping; the 
coast service, the postal service, census, statis- 
tics, patents, and copyright; naturalization, 
aliens, and Indians; marriage and divorce. 
The subjects within the scope of the provincial 
legislatures arc, among others, those of taxa- 
tion for local purposes, the regulation of local 
commerce, the erection of municipal corpora- 
tions, the borrowing of money on the credit of 
the province. On the questions of agriculture 
and immigration, the federal and the provincial 
legislatures possess concurrent jurisdiction; hut 
it is provided that in the contingency of a 
conflict of legislation, tlie law of the Dominion 
shall prevail. Although the powers of govern- 
ment have, in this manner, been definitely por- 
tioned out, there has been no lack of intrusion 
on the part of either party into the sphere of 
the other. On such occasions, when compromise 
has been found impossible, the principle of the 
superior authority inherent in the central gov- 
ernment has been adhered to. Striking exam- 
ples of tliis predominance are the right given 
the governor-general to disallow within a 
year any law enacted by the provincial legisla- 
tures and the power of appointing the lieu- 
tenant governors of the provinces. 

Tlie lawmaking power of the federal govern- 
ment is vested in the King of Great Britain or 
his representative and the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. The Parliament, the seat of which is at 
Ottawa, is composed of an upper house, or 
Senate, and a lower house, or House of Com- 
mons. The members of the Senate, who are 
appointed for life by the governor-general in 
council, must be subjects of the king, 30 years 
of age, residing in the province whence they 
are summoned, and owning property there to 
the value of $4000. There are 87 senators, of 
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whom 24 are from Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 
10 from New Brimswick, 10 from Nova Scotia, 
4 from Prince Edward Island, 4 from Manitoba, 

3 from British Columbia, 4 from Alberta, and 

4 from Saskatchewan. The House of Commons 
is elected practically by manhood suffrage for 
five years, on the basis of population. Officers 
of the civil service and government contractors 
may not sit in Parliament. It is provided that 
Quebec shall always have 65 representatives in 
the Commons, and the other provinces a number 
bearing the same ratio to their population as 
65 bears to the population of Quebec. There 
were, in 1913, 86 members for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 18 for Nova Scotia, 13 for New Bruns- 
wick, 10 for Manitoba, 7 for British Columbia, 
4 for Prince Edward Island, 7 for Alberta, 10 
for Saskatchewan, and 1 for Yukon Territory, a 
total of 221. 

The executive power is vested in the King of 
England or his representative (the governor- 
general) and a privy council composed of a 
premier, who is likewise president of the privy 
council, 14 heads of departments, and 3 min- 
isters of the cabinet, but without portfolios. 
The ministerial departments are those of State, 
Trade and Commerce, Justice, Marine and Pish- 
eries, Railways and Canals, Militia and De- 
fense, Finance, Posts, Agriculture, Public 
Works, Interior, Customs, Inland Revenue, and 
Labor. The relations of the executive to the 
legislature, and of the two branches of the 
legislature to each other, are the same as those 
of parliamentary government in Great Britain. 
The governor-general is guided by his min- 
isters, who in turn are responsible to the 
House of Commons; and though the executive 
may reserve a law for the consideration of 
the home government, or disallow it altogether, 
the latter right is in practice never exercised, 
and the former is employed only when a meas- 
ure concerns the interests of the Empire at 
large and tends to affect the relation of the Im- 
perial government to foreign powers. Within 
Partiament the predominant power is wielded by 
the popular chamber. Not only must money 
bills originate in the Commons, but the Senate 
may not even amend a bill from the Lower 
House; its power of rejection is seldom em- 
ployed, and though it possesses the right of 
initiative in many matters, its share in originat- 
ing legislation is quite inconsiderable. 

Of flie provincial governments and of the dif- 
ferentiation between their scope of authority 
and that of the federal government, it may be 
said that in general they are endowed with the 
full power of control over local affairs, subject 
only to the consideration of the general welfare 
of the Empire. A. detailed description of pro- 
vincial governments will be fopnd under the 
names of the several provinces. For the system 
of municipal government in Canada, see Munic- 
ipal GoVESaXMENT. 

The judicial branch of the federal government 
consists of a supreme court at Ottawa, with ap- 
pellate civil and criminal jurisdiction through- 
out the Dominion^ and an exchequer court with 
powers of admiralty. There are no inferior fed- 
eral courts, but the central government avails 
itself of the judicial machinery in each of the 
provinces, which comprises a superior^ comrt, 
county courts, police magistrates, and justices 
of the peace. To be precise, however, .the su- 
perior and county courts are not exclusively 
provincial tribunals, in that their judges are ap- 
VoL. IV.— 28 


pointed by the governor-general in council. The 
penitentiaries, too, are under the care of the 
federal government. 

Army. The king is the commander in chief 
of the naval and military forces, but the control 
of them is in the hands of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. The Militia Act of 1868 was subsequently 
amended, especially in 1004, when a new Militia 
Act was passed, which intrusts the defense of 
Canada to all males between 18 and 60, ex- 
cepting exempted or disqualified persons. The 
act places the Canadian land forces under a 
militia council, with the Minister of Militia and 
Defense as president. The council includes a 
civil member, four military members, and a 
financial member. There is also an inspector 
general, whose duty it is to inspect the forces 
and to report to the Minister of Militia and De- 
fense in council on their readiness for war. The 
militia is divided into an active force serving for 
three years, and a reserve force, which includes 
all nonactive citizens liable to service. The 
active militia is raised by voluntary 6nlistment 
or by ballot. The new organization, exclusive 
of the permanent militia force, is designed to 
form peace training establishments which con- 
tain all the officers and noncommissioned officers 
of corps and part of the rank and file, and 
which, when expanded to war strength, consti- 
tute the first line of defense. They provide for 
enough officers and noncommissioned officers to 
train the corps to be formed in war time as 
duplicates of those sent to the front. These 
duplicates are the second line of defense. The 
permanent forces of Canada consist of 3118 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and men. The 
active militia consist of 6259 officers and 60,755 
noncommissioned officers and men. There are 
two royal schools of artillery, one of cavalry, 
one of mounted rifles, and five of infantry; also 
the Royal Military College at Kingston, On- 
tario, with a staff of nine professors and five 
instructors. The British garrison at Halifax, 
S., and' the naval station at Esquimalt, B/ G., 
were in 1905-06 abolished, and the control of 
both places was handed over to the Dominion 
government. 

Navy. In 1910 the Naval Service Bill be- 
came a law. The act resembles the Militia 
Act, except that the naval service is to be 
voluntary, whereas the military. law makes all 
males . between 18 and 60 liable to military 
service. The bill provides for a Naval. Service 
Department under the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries. The Royal Naval College has 
been established at Halifax, N. S. Two pro- 
tected cruisers are being used for the train- 
ing of officers and men — ^tbe NioJ)e at Halifax, 
N. S., and the Eainbow at Esquimalt, B. C. On 
March 31, 1911, the naval force consisted of 223 
men. In 1913, while the Naval Service Bill 
remained in force, the Niole and JRcumlow were 
put out of commission. 

Finances. The financial accounts of the Do- 
minion of Canada are made np under three 
different headings, as follows: first, '"Consoli- 
dated Fund,” comprising general revenue and 
expenditure; secondly, "Loans” in revenue, and 
"Redemption” with 'Tremiums and Discounts” 
in expenditure, comprising the deposits and 
withdrawals from the post-office and government 
savings banks, the amount on d^osit forming 
part of the floating or unfunded debt of the 
coimtry; and, thirdly, "Open Accounts,” com- 
prising investments, trust funds, province 
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aecoimts, and capital expenditure on public 
works. The general revenue and expenditure, 
or Consolidated Fund, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, were: receipts, $136,108,217; ex- 
penditure, $98,161,441. The chief items of 
revenue were; customs, $85,051,872, and internal 
revenue (excise), $19,261,662; post office, $10,- 
492,394; and railways, $11,034,166. The chief 
items of expenditure were: interest on public 
debt and sinking funds, $13,863,209; public 
works, $10,344,487; collection of revenue, $28,- 
256,780; and defense, $7,580,600. The net pub- 
lic debt of Canada on IVIarch 31, 1912, was 
$339,919,461. 

Population. In 1760 the French population 
amounted to about 70,000, confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lower St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries; in 1791 Upper Canada had about 
20,000 inhabitants and Lower Canada about 
125,000. In 1861 the total population, exclusive 
of Indians, was 3,090,561; in 1871, 3,689,257. 
The population in 1911 was 7,204,838, The fol- 
lowing table shows the growth of population 
for Canada and its provinces and territories 
from 1901 to 1911: 


Quebec, 78,190, per cent 14; Halifax, 46,619, per 
cent 14; London, 46,300, per cent 22; Calgary, 
43,704, per cent 894. 

The increase of population is thus seen to have 
been smallest in those eastern provinces which 
have been settled by a population chiefly of 
British descent— there being in one case, that of 
Prince Edward Island, an actual decrease— -and 
highest in the western region, where the mining 
and agricultural development attracted a large 
stream of population. In the last few years of 
the nineteenth and the opening years of the 
twentieth century there set in a large tide of 
agricultural settlers towards the Northwest 
Territories, resulting in the creation of two new 
provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in 1905. 

The populations of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
within their present limits were, respectively, 
73,022 and 91,279 in 1901. According to the 
census of 1911 there were in the Dominion 
1,586,154 foreign-born inhabitants, of whom 
784,526 were horn in Great Britain and 48,896 
in other parts of the British Empire, 303,680 
in the United States, 121,430 in Austria-Hun- 
gary, 100,971 in Bussia, 49,194 in Norway and 


PEOVIN’CBS 

1901 



Increase 
per cent 

Land area 
square miles 


73,022 

374,663 

301.641 

413.08 

252.925 


178,657 

255,211 

392,480 

213,823 

119.68 

353,416 


453,614 

200,403 

78.52 

231,926 


331,120 

351,889 

20,769 

6.27 

27,911 

Nova Scotia 

459,574 « 

492,338 

32,764 

7.13 

21,068 

- 

2,182,947 

2,523,274 ] 

340,327 1 

15.68 

365,880 

Princff Tslftnd.. ............ 

103,259 

1,648,898 

93,728 

2,003,232 

-9,531 1 

-9.23 

2,184 



354.334 

21.46 

690.865 



91,279 

492,432 

401,153 

439.48 

243,882 

Viilcon. 

27.219 i 

8;512 j 

-18,707 

-68.73 1 

206,427 

Northwpst Territories. 

20,129 1 

18,481 1 

-1,648 

-15.79 

1,207,926 



'Trttftls for Canada 

5,371,315 

7,206,643 

1.835,328 

34.17 

3,603,910 





In 1911 the density of the population of Canada 
per square mile was 1.93. The density of popu- 
lation per square mile of the provinces in that 
year was as follows: Alberta, 1.47; British 
Columbia, 1.09; Manitoba, 6.18; New Bruns- 
wick, 12.61; Nova Scotia, 22.98; Ontario, 9.67; 


Sweden, 39,577 in Germany, and 34,739 in Italy. 
The following table shows the volume of im- 
migration into Canada, by provinces, during the 
fiscal years 1901-05 and 1912. In the returns 
for 1912 the two new provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan appear. 


DESTINATION OF IMMIGRANTS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1901-05 AND 1912 


PKOVlUrCBS 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 I 

1912 

Totals 

Maritime Provinces 

2,144 

2,132 

5,821 

5,448 

4,128 

15,973 

35.826 

Quebec 

10,216 

8,817 

17,040 

20,222 

23,666 

50,602 

130,503 

Ontario 

6.208 

9,798 

14,854 

21,266 

35,811 

100,227 

188,164 

Manitoba 

11,254 

17,422 

39,535 

34,911 

35,387 

43,477 

181,986 

Northwest Territories 

14,160 

22,199 

43,898 

40,397 

39,289 


159,943 

British Columbia 

2,600 

3,483 

3,378 

6,994 

6,008 

51,829 

76,292 

Saskatchewan 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

40,158 

46,158 

Alberta 






45,957 

45,957 

Not shown 

2,567 

3’348 

1,838 

i,093 

i.977. 


10,829 



Total immigration 

49,149 

67,199 

126,364 

130,431 

146,266 


875,658 


Prince Edward Island, 42.91; Quebec, 5.69; 
Saskatchewan, 1.95. 

Cities . — ^The per cent of urban population in- 
creased greatly from 1901 to 1911. Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, and Calgary had the highest rate of 
increase during the last decade. The following 
gives the population of the principal cities, as 
returned by the census of 1911 and the per cent 
of increase: Montreal, 470,480, per cent 76; 
Toronto, 376,538, per cent 81; St. John, 42,511, 
per cent 4; Winnipeg, 136,035, per cent 221; 
Vancouver, 100,401, per cent 272; Ottawa, 87,- 
062, per cent 45; Hamilton, 81,969, per cent 56; 


During the fiscal years 1901-04 there settled 
in Canada 139,077 from the United States, 
121,235 from the United Kingdom, 15,562 from 
Russia and Finland, and 6885 from Germany. 
During the calendar year 1905, 144,618 im- 
migrants arrived in Canada. Of these 64,863 
came from Great Britain, 44,424 from the United 
States, and 35,331 from continental Europe. 
During the calendar year 1912 the total number 
arrived was 395,804. Of these 145,859 were 
from the United Kingdom, 140,143 from the 
United States, and 109,802 from other countries. 
During the calendar year 1913 the total number 
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arrived was 418,870. Of these 166,984 were from 
the United Kingdom, 115,751 from the United 
States, and 146,135 from all other countries. 

The following table shows the rate per 1000 
of population of the births and deaths in the 
census years 1891, 1901, and 1911, the excess of 
the birth rate over the death rate’ giving the 
natural increase of the population for those 
years : 


TBABS 

Birth rate 

Death rate 

Canada: 

1891 

28.95 

14.10 

1901 

27.82 

15.12 

1911 (not reported) 



British Columbia: 



1891 

23.16 

13.94 

1901 

15.36 

9.78 

1911 

14.88 • 

5.56 

Manitoba: 


1891 

23.53 

10.36 

1901 

31.07 

12.21 

1911 

34.93 

22.91 

New Brunswick: 


1891 

27.70 

13.36 

1901 

25.98 

11.54 

1911 

.... 


Nova Scotia: 



1891 

26.41 

14.67 

1901 

23.29 

11.61 

1911 *. 

25.03 

8.30 

Ontario: 



1891 

24.50 

11.30 

1901 

23.91 

13.51 

1911 

22.68 

9.07 

Prince Edward Island: 



1891 

24.45 

12.26 

1901 

21.07 

11.49 

1911 

15.97 

4.08 

Quebec: 



1891 

36.28 

18.91 

1901 

37.53 

18.54 

1911 

37.18 

19.26 

Northwest Territories: 



1891 

24.98 

7.32 

1901 

23.35 

11.84 

Alberta. 1911 

23.52 

13.86 

Saskat<mewan, 1911 • 

17.76 

12.22 

Yukon, 1911 

5.64 

10.22 


The following table shows the conjugal state 
of the population of Canada in 1901 and 1911: 



1901 

1911 

CONJUGAL STATE 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Percent 

Single ; 

3,312,593 

61.67 

4,311,652 

59.8 

Married 

1,833,043 

34.14 

2,583,321 

35.8 

Widowed 

260,186 

4.19 

268,810 

4.4 


The following table gives the fibres for 
births, deaths, and marriages, by provinces, ac- 
cording to the census of 1911. The census 
figures given above are the latest vital statistics 
published for the Dominion as a whole. 


PROVINCES 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Prince Edward Island 

1,497 

470 

1,114 

Nova Scotia 

12,322 

3,004 

8,237 

Quebec 

74,475 

15,254 

35,904 

Ontario 

57,235 

25,807 

34,341 

Manitoba 

15,918 

5,177 

6,481 

Saskatchewan 

. 8,745 

3,511 

2,727 

Alberta 

8,813 

3,630 

3,618 

British Columbia 

5,841 

4,509 

3,660 

Yukon 

48 

41 

87 


The population of Canada includes a large 
variety of race elements, and the process of 
amalgamation has been much less active than in 
the United States. The great expanse of area 


and the sparseness of the inhabitants admit of 
isolation, and are largely responsible for the 
comparative lack of amalgamation. The French, 
who were the first settlers, located principally 
along the St. Lawrence in what is now the 
Province of Quebec, and their descendants still 
constitute a large majority of the inhabitants 
of that province. In the determination of the 
policy of the British government formerly, and 
of the Dominion to-day, the presence of this 
French^ element has been and is a main con- 
sideration. The French language is still com- 
monly spoken and is often heard even in the 
Dominion Parliament. The French were the 
hunters and trappers of the early days, and in 
this capacity scattered throughout the vast do- 
main, mingling freely and amalgamating with 
the Indians, which accounts for the population 
of half-breeds so largejy represented in Mani- 
toba and the Northwest Territories. The 
French Canadians are well represented also in 
the recent western colonization. In .the other 
eastern provinces people of British descent are 
in the great majority — ^the Scotch in Nova Scotia 
and the English in the other three. The Irish 
are well represented in the larger cities. The 
eastern townships of Quebec and parts of On- 
tario, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were 
settled by Loyalists from the revolted American 
Colonies, who emigrated there during or follow- 
ing^ the time of the American Bevolution. On- 
tario received a contingent of the New England 
opponents of the War of 1812. 

In 1911 the Indians in Canada numbered 105,- 
592; in 1913 they numbered 109,937. The care 
of the Indians is in the hands of the Indian De- 
partment of the Dominion government, which 
has special officers looking after Indian affairs 
in each province. Beservations are provided 
for the tribes, but the Indians are not neces- 
sarily confined to them. Special provisions, such 
as annuities and financial assistance, are pro- 
vided for the Treaty Indians. Others, however, 
such as those of British Columbia, successfully 
support themselves. Acts passed by the chiefs 
and councilors for the regulation of local affairs 
may be enforced if approved by the government. 
Bights of franchise and full citizenship are given 
the tribes as they become sufficiently advanced 
in civilization. Much progress is being made in 
this direction, especially by the tribes of British 
Columbia, yet hunting and fishing remain their 
chief occupations, though they work in many 
saw mills, fisheries, etc. Intertribal confiicts 
are ‘of rare occurrence, nor has their relation 
with the general government been characterized 
by so great a degree of friction as has prevailed 
in the United States. 

Beligion. There is no state church, but to 
the Boman Catholic church in Quebec are guar- 
anteed the privileges enjoyed previous to British 
possession. This church was the first and for a 
long time practically the only church in the 
Canadian territory, and still includes the great 
mass of the population of Quebec, and over two- 
fifths of the total church membership of the 
Dominion and 39.71 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. The Catholics are of least relative im- 
portance in Ontario, Manitoba, and Alberta. The 
Fresbyterians, Methodists, and Anglicans rank 
next in order of importance. Wliile all these 
are well distributed throughout the various 
provinces except Quebec, the Methodists are far 
in the lead in Ontario, but are exceeded by the 
Presbyterians in some of the other provinces, 
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particularly Nora Scotia. ^ Neither of the two 
latter denominations is divided into numerous 
factions, as in the United States. Of other de- 
nominations, the Baptists and the Lutherans are 
the strongest. The leading sects have each one 
or more divinity schools. The following table 
gives the membership of the leading denomina- 
tions: 


DSNOnnTATIOKS 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Per cent 
of total 
pop., 
1911 

Anglicans 

Baptists 

Baptists (Freewill) . . 
Congregationaiists. . 
Lutherans 

646.000 

257,400 

45.100 

28.100 
63,900 

847,700 

755,300 

1,992,000 

681,494 
} 318,005 

28,293 

92,524 

916,886 

842,442 

2,229.600 

1,043,017 

382.666 

34,054 

229,864 

1,079,892 

1,115,324 

2,833,041 

14.47 
5.31 

.47 

3.19 

14.98 

15.48 
39.31 

Methodists 

Piesbyterians 

Roman Catholics. . . 


Education. There is no centralized system 
of education for the whole Dominion, each prov- 
ince being left to control its own educational 
matters- In all provinces the schools are free, 
and in most provinces attendance is compulsory. 
Local trustees are elected to look after the sep- 
arate schools, but a careful supervision is exer- 
cised by the provincial superintendent and his 
council. Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario, and Saskatchewan each has a Minister 
of Education, who is a member of the provincial 
cabinet. Especially noteworthy is the thorough 
and comprehensive school system of Ontario. 
In provinces where Catholics have a strong rep- 
resentation (Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba) the 
denominational problem has been the most im- 
portant one that has confronted the educational 
system, and in the ease of Manitoba it has been 
of a highly perplexing nature. In Quebec there 
is a complete cleavage between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, extending even to the council 
of public instruction, which is divided into 
Catholic and Protestant committees, the former 
committee being controlled by Roman Catholic 
bishops. In Ontario the educational council is 
not divided, but either Protestant or Roman 
Catholic authorities, under certain conditions, 
can establish separate schools. In Manitoba 
there are no separate schools, but religious 
instruction may be given to those pupils whose 
parents may demand it. The expense of the 
schools is met by government grants and local 
taxation, the latter covering more than two- 
thirds of the expenditure for all the provinces, 
but differing greatly from province to province. 
In Ontario there are separate schools for Roman 
Catholics, and in Quebec for Protestants. In 
other provinces the schools are nonsectarian. 
The following table gives the number of public 
schools, teachers, pupils, and expenditure for 
1911: 


PEOVINCIDS 

Year 

ended 

Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

•4_ 

II 

Ontario 

Dec., 1910 

6,575 

11,873 

514,774 

$10,979,268 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia . . 

June, 1911 

6,896 

13.238 

397,060 

6,224,146 

July. 1911 

2,657 

2,855 

104,994 

1,329.674 

NewBrunswick 

June, 1911 

1,186 

1,991 

69,327 

286,273 

Manitoba 

Dec., 1910 

2,227 

2,774 

76,247 

4,000,671 

Brit. Columbia 

June, 1911 

533 

1,163 

44,945 

2,641,622 

P. E. Island. . . 

June, 1911 

478 

591 

17,397 

181,177 

Alberta 

Dec., 1910 

1,195 

1.610 

56,307 

3.362,394 

Saskatchewan . 

Dec., 1910 

1,925 

2,726 

65,382 

3.655.428 


Higlier Education in Canada. In the devel- 
opment of higher education in Canada the racial 
differences and political conditions of early 
settlement produced strikingly contrasted re- 
sults. After the establishment of British rule 
in Lower Canada (now the Province of Quebec), 
the French clergy, armed with a spiritual au- 
thority that included the educational super- 
vision of their parishioners, adopted an attitude 
which has ever since shaped the character of the 
Freneh-Canadian colleges and universities ac- 
cording to the doctrines and polity of the Roman 
Catholic church. To Upper Canada (now On- 
tario), and to the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, there was a notable emigration 
of United Empire Loyalists from the United 
States during 1783-88. This was succeeded by 
an influx of English, Scotch, and Irish during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. From 
these two sources distinct and often contradic- 
tory tendencies in higher education were mani- 
fested with as much emphasis as in the case of 
French Canada. In the latter, elementary edu- 
cation was mostly religious; while in the early 
English-speaking provinces the common school 
was founded bv the United Empire Loyalists on 
the New England pattern. In the . founding of 
universities and colleges religious differences be- 
came at first even more numerous and accentu- 
ated, and remained so until toleration and the 
development of broader ideas as to university 
functions prepared the way for extensive 
changes. Canada has 21 universities and about 
60 colleges, divinity schools, normal schools, con- 
servatories of music, etc. There are also in the 
Province of Quebec a number of classical col- 
leges under the control of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and nearly all of them are in affilia- 
tion with Laval University. Several high-class 
technical schools have been established in 
Toronto. 

Laval University, in Quebec, the outgrowth of 
the seminary founded by the famous Bishop of 
that name in 1663, and definitely established as 
a theological seminary in 1852, boat illus- 
trates the type of higher education prevalent 
in French Canada. In this university, as in 
its branch of the same name at Montreal, 
the appointment and removal of professors 
and the regulation of the curriculum are 
under ecclesiastical control. The dominant 
consideration is that the Roman Catholic 
church shall maintain in the college and uni- 
versity as complete supervision of doctrine and 
discipline as it does in the elementary separate 
school. The royal charter under which Laval 
University was founded observed the spirit and 
letter of the Treaty of 1763, by which the Brit- 
ish government had guaranteed to French Can- 
ada the continued enjoyment of its religious 
privileges. 

In English-speaking Canada the origin and de- 
velopment of universities illustrate (1) denomi- 
national exclusiveness and control; (2) the abo- 
lition of denominational tests and the growth 
of a more comprehensive university idea; (3) 
.establishment of universities as provincial in- 
stitutions to which colleges and universities 
originally sectarian have become affiliated; (4) 
the tendency of the strictly denominational col- 
* lege and university to emphasize the teaching of 
theology. It is not meant that these changes 
have characterized all the Canadian institutions 
of higher education, but they have been suffil- 
' ciently numerous and influential to indicate cer- 
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tain general principles of progress- The Uni- 
versiiy of Toronto, e.g., was founded as King’s 
College in 1827; but its attempted control by 
sectarian persons aroused, such opposition that 
religious restrictions were abolished, and the 
university became an unsectarian institution, 
representing the whole province, possessing 
teaching as well as degree*conferring powers, and 
having a large number of affiliated colleges. 
Women are admitted to ' its degrees. With 
it are federated Trinity (Anglican) and Vic- 
toria (Methodist) universities and St. Michael’s 
College (Roman Catholic) ; and in affiliation 
with it are the theological colleges of Knox 
(Presbyterian), Wycliffe (Anglican), besides 
three conservatories of music and agricultural, 
dental, veterinary, and pharmaceutical colleges. 
McGill University, Montreal, founded in 1821 
by private bequest and reorganized in 1852, is 
the chief university of the English-speaking 
population of Quebec. Its faculties of medicine 
and of practical and applied science are remark- 
ably well organized. It presents a record of 
steady and unfettered growth under the com- 
bined influence of public-spirited citizens and 
far-sighted educators. With it is incorporated 
Macdonald College, at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
and in affiliation with it is the Congregational 
College of Canada and other educational institu- 
tions. McGill University has established a 
branch, named the McGill University College of 
British Columbia, with classes leading to de- 
grees, at Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 

Of universities denominational in origin but 
unsectarian in requirements of admission may 
be mentioned Queen’s (Presbyterian), Victoria 
(Methodist), McMaster (Baptist), Ottawa 
(Roman Catholic), Acadia (Baptist), Trinity 
(Church of England), New Brunswick (Church 
of England), now the provincial university, and 
Mount Allison (Methodist). Of these Victoria 
and Trinity have been federated with Toronto 
University. The University of King^s College 
(Church of England), Nova Scotia, is an ex- 
ample of a Protestant and strictly denomina- 
titoal institution, which retains much of the 
character of its original foundation. The Uni- 
versity of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, P. Q., 
though probably not so strictly denominational 
as King’s College, leans towards that educational 
type. Dalhousie University at Halifax is un- 
denominational and th^ most important seat of 
let^tming in the Maritime Provinces, Mention 
should also be made of the Western University 
and College, London, Ont., and the University of 
St. Francis Xavier’s College, Antigonish, N. S. 
In some of the denominational institutions that 
are affiliated with such universities as Toronto 
and McGill, theological teaching retains a dis- 
tinctive character and importance; and besides 
these there are several colleges which are chiefly 
or exclusively theological: St. John’s, Wesley, 
St. Boniface, and Manitoba colleges, in Mani- 
toba; Huron, Wycliffe, and Knox colleges, in 
Ontario; Congregational, Presbyterian, Wes- 
leyan Theological, and Montreal Diocesan Theo- 
logical, in Quebec; King’s and Presbyterian 
colleges, in Nova Scotia; Alberta (Methodist), 
Robertson (Presbyterian) — ^both in affiliation 
with the University of Alberta — ^the Lutheran 
College, and Mount Royal College (Methodist) 
in the Province of Alberta; Ryerson College 
(Methodist), Latimer Hall (Anglican), WeS- 
minster Hall (Presbyterian), St. Mark’s Hall 
(Anglican), Okanagan (Baptist), in British 


Columbia; and Regin'a College (Methodist) in 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 

In the newest portions of Canada the lesson 
and benefit of higher educational development 
in the older provinces were signally manifested 
in the organization of the University of Mani- 
toba, which was founded in 1877, seven years 
after the province was constituted. The idea of 
a university which was to be not only an ex- 
amining and degree-conferring body, but also 
in large part a teaching body, was speedily 
realized. With it are affiliated the denomina- 
tional colleges of St. Boniface (Roman Catholic), 
St. John’s (Anglican), Manitoba ( Presbyterian ) , 
Wesley (Methodist), the Manitoba Medical 
College, and the Manitoba College of Pharmacy. 
The provincial universities of Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Saskatchewan are, in educational 
breadth and inclusiveness as well as in organiza- 
tion, similar to the' University of Manitoba. 
The University of Calgary is likewise free from 
sectarian requirements. The Canadian univer- 
sities, excepting those under Catholic control, 
are democratic in their form of government, and 
the majority admit women to their degrees. 
Organization for specialized research has thus 
far been undertaken chiefly in Toronto and 
McGill universities. 

The principal scientific and art societies are 
the Royal Society of Canada; Ontario Society 
of Artists; Royal Canadian Academy of Arts; 
Law Society of Ontario; Natural History So- 
ciety of Montreal; Canadian Society of Civil 
Engineers; Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto; 
Royal Ontario Museum; Nova Scotia Insti- 
tute; Institut Canadien de Quebec; Natural 
History Institute, New Brunswick; Geographic 
Board of Canada, Ottawa; Scientific and His- 
torical Society, Winnipeg; and Society of 
Natural History, Victoria, with a fine local 
museum. 

Decrease of Illiteracy. From 1891 to 1901, 
and frorh 1901 to 1911, there was a notable de- 
crease of illiteracy in Canada. The Census re- 
turns of 1891 gave a population of 4,279,034 
persons five years old and over. Of these 3,176,- 
667 could read and write, and 207,126 could read 
only. Thefe were, therefore, 3,383,793 persons 
who could read, or 79,1 per cent of the popula- 
tion of five years and over. The census n^turns 
of 1901 gave a population of 4,728,631 persons 
of five years old and over. Of these 3,918,915 
persons could read and write, and 129,584 cotdd 
read only, ^here wer4, therefore, 4,048,499 per- 
sons whb could read, or 85.6 per cent of the 
population five years old and over. Thus there 
was not only a marked decrease of illiteracy, 
but there was also a very great decrease in the 
number of literate persons who could read only. 
The census of 1911 shows 6,319,160 persons five 
years old and over. Of these 5,622,844 can read 
and write; 32,863 can read only. The total who 
can read, 5,655,787, or 89.5 per cent of the total 
population — a gain of nearly 4 per cent. There 
was a greater decrease, in the number that 
could read only, than during the decade from 
1891 to 1901. 

The decrease of illiteracy was absolute as well 
as relative in the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, and in the Yukon Territo^, being most 
marked in the eastern provinces; in the western 
provinces, on the other hand, the decrease was 
only relative, there being an actual absolute in- 
crease in the number of illiterates, due to the 
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great increase in population. Tlie following 
table shows, by provinces, the number of illiter- 
ates, and their relation to the total population, 
in the two census years 1901 and 1911: 


Population Five Years Old and Over in 1901 and 1911 


PROVINCES 

CANNOT READ OR WRITE 

Year Number Total 

Alberta 

1901 

19,116 

30.56 

62,654 


1911 

41,510 

12,72 

326,221 

British Columbia 

1901 

4,051 

24.84 

1 163,336 


1911 

41,407 

11.61 

356,603 

Manitoba 

1901 

31,912 

14.55 

1 219,290 

1911 

52,333 

13:31 

I 393,042 

New Brunswick 

1901 

47,054 

16.19 

290,732 


1911 

43,114 

.14.05 

306,896 

Nova Scotia 

1901 

58,002 

14.25 

407,152 


1911 

44,838 

10.34 

433,801 

Ontario 

1901 

171,378 

8.75 

1,968,635 


1911 

147,225 

6.51 

2,261,053 

Prince Edward Island . 

1901 

9,897 

10.77 

91,860 


1911 

6,380 

7.61 

83,792 

Quebec 

1901 

250,017 

17.71 

1,411,324 

1911 

216,639 

12.66 

1,712,166 

Saskatchewan 

1901 

27,477 

35.11 

78,185 


1911 

57,738 

13.70 

421,432 

Yukon 

1901 

9,436 

35.13 

26,864 


1911 

1,087 

13.58 

8,006 

Northwest Territories. 

1901 

15,292 

81.78 

18,699 


1911 

11,182 

69.25 

16,148 

Canada (total) 

1901 1 
1911 

680,162 

663,453 

14.38 

10.50 

4,728,631 

6,319.160 


History. It is probable that Bjami Herjulf- 
son (q.v.), a Norseman, sighted the coast of 
Canada, opposite Greenland, in 986, and that 
Leif Ericson sailed along a considerable part of 
the east coast in 1000. John Cabot (q.y.) in 
1497 reached the shores of the New World in the 
neighborhood of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It 
is upon this voyage that England subsequently 
based her claim, in part, to the whole of North 
America. For the most part, however, the ter- 
ritory included within the present Dominion, ex- 
cluding the former Northwest Territories and 
the Hudson Bay country, was explored and 
first settled by the French. Basque and Breton 
fishermen began to visit the cod banks of New- 
foundland as early as 1504; Denys of Honfleur 
and Aubert of Dieppe explored the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence in 1506 and 1508, respectively; in 
1518 the Baron de Lery attempted to found a 
colony in America and left some cattle on 
Sable Island; and in 1524 Verazzano sailed 
along the coast of North America from the 
thirty-fourth to the fiftieth parallel of north 
latitude. In 1534 Jacques Cartier (q.v.) entered 
the St. Lawrence and at Gaspd took formal pos- 
session of the country in the name of the King 
of France; and on a second voyage, in 1535-36, 
he ascended the river as far as Hochelaga 
(Montreal) and wintered at Stadacone (Que- 
bec). While passing up the gulf, he entered 
the present Pillage Bay and gave it the 
name St. Lawrence, which was afterward 
extended to the gulf and the river. Jean Fran- 
cois de la Roque, Sieur de Roberval (q.v.), with 
the assistance of Cartier, made an abortive at- 
tempt to establish a colony at Cape Ro^e in 
1541-43. The Marquis de la Roche received a 
commission from the King as lieutenant general 
of Canada, and in 1598 failed in an effort to 
colonize New France, but left a number of 
his convict crew on Sable Island; and in the 
following year Pontgravd and Chauvih estab- 
lished a short-lived settlement at the mouth of 


the Saguenay- In 1603 Champlain made the 
first of his voyages to Canada, and his name is 
inseparably connected with the history of New 
France from that date until the time of his 
death, in 1635. ( See' Champlain, Samh^ de.) 
In 1604 he assisted Pierre du Guast, Sieur de 
Monts, in bringing out a colony which first 
settled on Dochet Island, in the St. Croix, and 
in the following year was moved to the site of 
the present Annapdlis in Nova Scotia (q.v.). 
This colony was broken up temporarily by the 
English under Samuel . Argali in 1613, and the 
first permanent settlement in Canada was made 
at Quebec in 1608 by Champlain, who within 
the next few years discovered lakes Champlain 
(1609), Huron (1615), and Ontario (1615), 
established a temporary trading post at Mont- 
real (1611), and by taking part with the 
Hurons and Algonquins, the ori^nal inhab- 
itants of Canada, against the Five Nations, 
in 1609 and 1615, committed France to a policy 
which was to be of the greatest significance in 
the history of New France, since it aroused 
the enmity of the powerful Iroquois, who imited 
first with the Dutch and then with the English, 
and frequently thwarted the French in their 
schemes of expansion and conquest. In addition 
to making numerous inroads upon the settle- 
ments of the French themselves, they in time 
virtually annihilated the Hurons, who had allied 
themselves to France. “They ruined,” says 
Parkman, “the trade which was the lifeblood of 
New France; they stopped the current of her 
arteries and made all her early years a misery 
and a terror.” The French governors repeatedly 
attempted to overcome the confederacy and at 
times seemed on the point of meeting with suc- 
cess; but in spite of severe reverses and of the 
occasional destruction of their towns, the Iro- 
quois continued to stand as a barrier to French 
encroachments and as a protection to the Eng- 
lish colonists, though, largely as a result of the 
vigorous policy of Frontenac (q.v.), the ablest 
of the French governors after Chain])lain, their 
aggressions and inroads virtually ceased in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Catholic 
religious orders enthusiastically aided the colon- 
izing energy of the French. In 1625 several 
Jesuits arrived at Quebec, and for almost half 
a century thereafter the order had a preponder- 
ating influence over secular as well as religious 
affairs, insomuch that during the early period of 
its history New France was in many respects 
essentially a mission. The Rocollet fathers, the 
Sulpicians, and the Ursulines were scarcely less 
zealous to build up a Catholic New France. It 
was the misfortune of the Jesuits to acquire a 
predominant influence over the Hurons, whose 
virtual destruction in 1649 by their inveterate 
enemies, the Iroquois, involved tlie martyrdom of 
heroic missionaries. The affairs of the colony 
having been grossly mismanaged in the first two 
decades, Richelieu, in 1627, organized the Com- 
pany of New France, better known as the Com- 
l>any of the Hundred Associates — a corporation 
which, under the quasi supervision of the crown, 
virtually ruled the whole of New France until 
1663, besides exercising a monopoly over the 
immensely valuable fur trade. In 1642 Mont- 
real was permanently founded by a company of 
religious enthusiasts headed by the Sieur de 
Maisonneuve, and in 1659 Laval-Montmorency 
(q.v.), the titular Bishop, by papal appointment, 
of Petrsea in Arabia, was placed at the head 
of the Catholic church in New France, in 
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which capacity he had a powerful influence for 
many years over civil as well as ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

In 1663 Louis XIV dissolved the Company 
of New France and placed Canada under the 
direct control of the crown, though for 10 years 
thereafter (1664-74) a new corporation, the 
Company of the West, exercised a virtual 
monopoly over the trade of the colony. Under 
the royal government, which lasted until 1760, 
the affairs of New France were administered 
by a governor, an intendant, and a superior 
council, all appointed by the crown, the gov- 
ernor being empowered to command the troops, 
conduct negotiations with foreign colonies and 
Indian tribes, and supervise all matters of ad- 
ministrative routine; the intendant to preside 
at the council, exercise independent legislative 
and judicial power, and supervise the expendi- 
ture of all public moneys, besides acting virtu- 
ally as a spy on the governor; and the supreme 
council, composed of the governor, the intendant, 
the bishop, and five, later seven, and still later 
13, councilors, to issue decrees for the govern- 
ment of the colony in civil and fiscal affairs, and 
to sit in judgment on various civil and criminal 
causes. The distinctive features of the govern- 
ment of Canada throughout the French regime 
were absolutism and paternalism, the individual 
settler being robbed of all initiative and forced 
to look for everything to the general govern- 
ment, which habitually intervened in the most 
trivial affairs of everyday life. During the 
period of royal control the celebrated feudal 
system of Canada, first established by Richelieu 
and based, with important modifications, upon 
the system which had obtained in ancient 
France, took definite form. Large grants, called 
seignories, were made to men of rank or promi- 
nence, known as seigneurs, who held, in many 
cases directly from the crown, by the ^'tenure of 
faith and homage,” and who, in turn, made 
smaller grants to the habitants or censitaires, 
whose tenure rested upon their payment of 
annual rentals in money or produce, and in some 
cases upon their rendering to their overlords 
certain feudal services, such, e.g., as the corv4e. 
The settlements, called cdtes, were almost uni- 
formly made along streams, the houses being 
built in long lines, instead of being arranged 
around a common centre, as was the case in 
many of the New England villages — each habi- 
tant receiving a narrow strip of land, fronting 
on a river or creek and extending for a con- 
siderable distance to the rear. The system was 
not interfered with at the time of the Engljsh 
conquest in 1760, and survived in Lower Can€fda 
(Quebec) until 1854, when it was finally abol- 
ished. The virtual monopoly enjoyed by the 
Company of the West did little more than that 
of its predecessor, the Company of the Hun- 
dred Associates, to establish a permanent com- 
merce. The French Bang revoked the company’s 
charter in 1674. 

With the English colonists to the south the' in- 
habitants of New France came into conflict dur- 
ing the last part of the seventeenth century. 
Such evente as the destruction of the French 
settlement at Port Royal by Argali in 1613 and 
the capture and occupation of Quebec by David 
Kirke in 1629-32 may be regarded as sporadic; 
but with the outbreak of the first of the so-called 
French and Indian wars in 1689, the long con- 
test between the French and English for su- 
premacy in North America was initiated. (See 


Kino William’s Wab; Queen Anne’s Wab; 
King George’s War; French and Indian War.) 
Of these wars the first tjvo especially, 1689-97 
and 1702-13, may be differentiated from the last 
as being essentially the fighting out of European 
quarrels on American soil. On the part of the 
French the conflict took the form of sudden 
raids', with the help of their Indian allies, on the 
frontier settlements of New York and New Eng- 
land. Though no important victory was gained 
on either side, the English nevertheless acquired 
by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) Acadia, New- 
foundland, and the Hudson Bay Territory. 
Thirty-five years of peace followed, marked by 
rapid development both among the French and 
the English. The tide of English colonization, 
breaking through the passes of the AUeghanies, 
was checked by the French, who had made them- 
selves masters of the great rivers of the west. 
The war which broke out in 1754 was essentially 
American, and though it later merged into the 
greater struggle of the Seven Years’ War, the 
stake between England and France was the 
mastery in America. In the French and Indian 
War Canada experienced both the advantages 
and disadvantages of the absolute system of 
government under which it lived. Against the 
armies of Great Britain, weakened by incapacity 
on the part of their commanders and constant 
friction between British ofi&cers and the Colonials, 
it presented a force of trained fighters, under 
oflScers, for the most part, acquainted with the 
nature of the country, more skilled in forest lore 
and knowledge of Indian character. This would 
account for the ill success of the English during 
the first part of the war. When it came, how- 
ever, to a test of endurance between the com- 
batants, Canada, with its sparse population of 
fur traders and forest rangers, coidd never hope 
to hold out against the English colonists, if, as 
was the fact, it was forced to depend for help 
on distant France, with the British holding the 
mastery of the seas. The capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe in September, 1759, practically ended the 
war. By the Treaty of Paris (q.v.) in 1763, 
Canada, together with all the territory between 
the AUeghanies and the Mississippi River, 
claimed by France, was ceded to Great Britain. 

Canada' was under a military government from 
1760 to 1764, and under a sort of provisional 
government; organized in pursuance of a procla- 
mation by George III, from 1764 to 1774, when 
the British Parliament passed an important 
measure known as the Quebec Act (q.v.), 
which extended the province to the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, provided that Roman Catho- 
lics should not be interfered with in their re- 
ligion, intrusted the administration of affairs 
to a governor and a legislative council appointed 
by the crown, and formally recognized the old 
civil laws and civil institutions of French 
Canada, though the English criminal laws were 
to be in force throughout the province. During 
the American Revolution the Continental Con- 
gress attempted to secure the aJetive alliance of 
Canada, and to that end sent a eommission, made 
up of Franklin, Chase, Charles Carroll, and John 
Carroll, to Montreal; but the province remained 
loyal throughout, and at the close of the war its 
population was augmented by the immigration 
from the United States of between 30,000 and 
40,000 Loyalists, whose advent, says the Ca- 
nadian historian Bourinot, “was the saving of 
British interests in the. great region which 
England still happily retained in North Amer- 
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ica” It was these immigrants who founded 
New Brunswick and Up[)er Canada (Ontario), 
and their descendant^ have continued to the 
present day to constitute the most important 
and influential element in the population of 
English-speaking Canada. 

Bt the Treaty of 1783 the area of Canada, 
as ^tablished by the Quebec Act, was reduced 
by the formal relinquishment to the United 
States of the territory now constituting the 
States of Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and in 1791 the province was^ di- 
vided by the so-called Constitutional Act into 
two sections. Upper Canada and Lower Can- 
ada, the former of which, then having a popu- 
lation of about 20,000, was inhabited almost 
entirely by men of English descent, and the lat- 
ter, then having a population of about 125,000, 
mostly by men of French descent. Each section 
was to have a legislative council, to be appointed 
by the king, for life; an assembly, to be chosen 
by a popular vote ; and a governor and executive 
council, to be appointed by the king; while 
French institutions were for the most part to 
obtain in the one and English institutions in the 
other. In Lower Canada the criminal law of 
England remained in force. The so-called Mari- 
time Provinces — ^New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Island — were 
placed under administrations very similar to 
that of Upper Canada. In Lower Canada a 
party of discontent almost immediately arose, 
and until the reorganization of the government, 
in 1841, there was almost continual friction be- 
tween the popular assembly on the one side, 
representing the French element, and the gover- 
nor and legislative council on the other, repre- 
senting almost exclusively the English element. 
In spite of the unifying influence of the War of 
1812 with the United States (see United 
States, History), in which men of all races 
throughout Canada participated, this racial an- 
tagonism became more and more accentuated, 
until, in 1837, a certain element of the French 
population, under the leadership of Louis J. 
Papineau (q.v.), angered by the intervention of 
the British government, rose in revolt against the 
British authority, but were quickly suppressed. 

Meanwhile in Upper Canada much discontent 
was caused by the dominance of a small class, 
descended mainly from the Loyalists and 
united, it was charged, under an alleged “family 
compact” for the purpose of monopolizing the 
public oflices. The popular dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing state of affairs was greatly in- 
creased by religious antagonisms and by sec- 
tarian discrimination in the allotment of the 
public lands and the exposure of apparent frauds 
in their disposition. Under the Quebec Act of 
1774 a large part of crownlands had been set 
apart for the maintenance of a Protestant 
clergy. The continuance of this provision under 
the Constitutional Act of 1791, and known as 
the Clergy Reserves, resulted in Upper Canada 
in the privileged position, wdth regard to land 
ownership and profits, enjoyed by the Church of 
England. In ]837, also, the more radical of the 
reformers, doubtless encouraged by the outbreak 
in Lower Canada, organized a “rebellion,” under 
the leadership of William L. Mackenzie (q.v.), 
but w'ere defeated and driven out of the province 
before the close of the following year. Mac- 
kenzie and his more radical adherents wanted 
independence, but many went no , further than 
the demand for an executive council responsible 


to the legislature. The “rebellion” in Upper 
Canada differed from that in the sister province 
by the greater emphasis which the popular party 
placed upon responsible government and by a 
clearer perception of its remedial uses. In 
Lower Canada, though reform of the executive 
council was likewise an essential issue, its full 
significance was less generally understood. 
There racial suspicion and hostility, with their 
accompanying passion for the inviolability of 
the Roman Catholic religion and the French 
language, were strong ingredients in the popular 
discontent. 

Meanwhile Lord Durham had been sent out 
from England as Governor-General and High 
Commissioner “for the determining of certain im- 
portant questions depending in the^ provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, respecting the form 
and future government of the said provinces,” 
and, largely as a result of the famous report 
made by him in 1839, the two provinces were 
reunited, in 1841, by an Act of Parliament, 
which provided for a governor, to be appointed 
by the crown, a legislative council, also to be 
appointed (for life) by the crown; a legislative 
assembly, to which Upper and Lower Canada 
were to send an equal number of representatives, 
to be elected by popular vote; and an executive 
council, or cabinet, to be chosen by the governor 
from the legislative council and the legislative 
assembly. The Maritime Provinces retained 
their separate governments. 

The composition and operation of the execu- 
tive council, under the Act of Union in 1841, 
disappointed the Liberals, more especially those 
who had sympathized with the rebellion of 1837- 
38. Lord Durham’s report was designed to pre- 
pare the way for the council’s responsibility to 
the popular branch of Parliament; but the course 
of politics disclosed an influential and deter- 
mined opposition to any such interpretation. 
This opposition was due partly to uncertainty 
in British government circles as to the effect of 
responsible government upon the Imperial con- 
nection with and control of Canada, and partly 
to the hostility of the Conservative party. It 
was only natural that the uncertainty sliould 
be reflected in the attitude of some Canadian 
governors, and that the hostility should bo 
deepened by party struggles. The first gover- 
nor of the province. Lord Sydenham, permitted 
men of opposed views to be members of liis 
council, but with unsatisfactory results. His 
successor, the prudent and conciliatory Sir 
Charles Bagot (q.v.), was not able fully to 
establish the practice of conferring wdth ad- 
visers of one political complexion ; and soon 
after the appointment of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(q.v.) as Governor, his aversion to an executive 
council which was constituted to give him ad- 
vice tantamount to a command produced a de- 
velopment of party violence which convulsed the 
country. Not until 1849, during the governor- 
ship of the Earl of Elgin (q.v.), when French 
pride was placated by a law Ranting compensa- 
tion for losses of property in the rebellion in 
Lower Canada, was there certain promise of 
more peaceful conditions. The passage of tlie 
bill, for signing wliich Lord Elgin was stoned 
and rotten-egg^ at Montreal by a mob which 
also burned the Parliament House, marked the 
final acceptance of responsible government and 
the supremacy of the Canadian legislature in 
Canadian affairs. 

Prom 1849 until 1867 the course of political 
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development was determined by the necessity of 
readjusting the unequal restrictions and respon- 
sibilities which irritated the united provinces 
under the Act of 1841. One notable result of 
the act, however, was the system of administra- 
tion in which leaders from both provinces, 
respectively supported by their ablest associates, 
were represented. But this harmony was more 
than offset by the discord inherent in the pro- 
visions of the act. The plan of equal represen- 
tation, together with the more rapid growth of 
the English-speaking province, threatened dis- 
ruption. At the same time seignorial tenures 
in Lower Canada burdened the people, and the 
clergy reserves in Upper Canada remained un- 
seeularized — ^an odious survival of ecclesiastical 
privilege. 

A succession of ministries of short duration 
and of precarious tenure carried on the govern- 
ment while a larger national unity was rapidly 
maturing. In these changing ministries Sir 
Allan Maclfab (q.v.). Sir Etienne Pascal Tach4 
(q.v.), Sir Georges E. Cartier (q.v.), Sir John 
A. Macdonald (q-v.), Robert Baldwin (q.v.), 
George Brown (q.v.), Sir Francis Hincks 
(q.v.), Augustin FTprbert Morin (q.v.). Sir 
Antoine Aim4 Dorion (q.v.), Thomas D’Arey 
McGee (q.v.), and John Sandfield IVIacdonald 
(q.v.) were the most prominent members. In 
the transitional and troubled state of the 
province no political party was strong enough 
to oppose successfully the reform of abuses 
originating in antiquated custom or in reli- 
gious prejudice; and in 1854 the seignorial 
tenures were abolished and the clergy reserves 
were secularized. In the same year a reciprocity 
treaty, negotiated with the United Stat^ 
mainly by the tact -and persistence of Lord 
Elgin, brought a large volume of trade which 
lasted for 11 years. 

The difl3.culties of administration grew greater 
as the wealth and population of Upper Canada 
increased. Government was practically reduced 
to deadlock by the firm persistence of each of 
the united provinces in its rights and aspira- 
tions, and by its protest against the hampering 
Act of Union. The American Civil War, nearing 
its close in 1864, supplied motives for union 
which accentuated the alertness of the most 
capable leadei-s. The Trent Affair (q.v.), the 
certainty that the reciprocity treaty would he 
abrogated, the unfriendly attitude of theBriti-sh 
government towards the North, and an appre- 
hension of possible retaliation after the close of 
the war, combined to influence statesmen in nil 
the larger and more influential British North 
Araeriean colonies to view the question of 
union in its largest aspect. Already the Mari- 
time Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and, later. Prince Edward Island were deliberat- 
ing on federation; and in the Province of Canada 
Sir John A. Macdonald and George Brown, lay- 
ing aside political opposition and personal en- 
mities, united to impart a strong impulse to the 
movement. In 1864 a convention of delegates 
representing the various provinces was held at 
Quebec for tbe purpose of considering the ad- 
visability of imion, and under tbe leadership 
of Sir John A. Macdonald adopted a set of 
resolutions, which served as the basis of the 
British North America Act passed by the British 
Parliament in February, 1867. Under this act 
Upper ^ and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick were formally united as the Dominion 
of Canada. Newfoimdland refused to enter the 


union and still continues to hold herself aloof, 
(See Cajs'ada, Governmewt*) 

The formation of the Dominion relegated local 
questions to the control of local legislatures, but 
at first the national outlook resifllting from it 
was obscured by sectional distrust and opposi- 
tion. Lord Monck (q.v.) was appointed the 
first Governor-General, and the first Premier was 
John A. Macdonald, whose administration was 
a coalition intended to recognize the self-sacri- 
ficing efforts of Liberal and Conservative states- 
men who had sunk their antagonisms in a desire 
to accomplish federation. Nova Scotia, deeming 
herself brought into the union by a vote of her 
legislature which was contrary to the will of 
the people, started a movement for repeal, its 
chief spokesman being Joseph Howe (q.v.), a 
statesman who had long before contemplated a 
project of union on the largest scale. An over- 
whelming vote against the Dominion was given 
by tbe province at the first general election 
held in August, 1867, and Howe headed a dele- 
gation to London pledged to repeal. The British 
government, which had already accepted the 
principle of Canada’s control of her domestic 
legislation, would not reconsider the provisions 
of the British North America Act and dis- 
countenanced the movement for repeal, which 
was finally eliminated by financial aid to the 
province and a seat for Howe in the Dominion 
cabinet. 

In this opening time of adjustment the gov- 
ernment was hampered by an electoral system 
which allowed a member of tbe Dominion House 
of Commons to sit also in the legislature of his 
proyince, a defect remedied by the abolition of 
dual representation. The greater achievements 
contemplated were the roimding out of con- 
federation by tbe admission of the remaining 
provinces and the acquisition and organization 
of the Northwest Territories; also the cementing 
of the political fabric by railways. Among the 
inducements which led New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia to join the union was the agreement, in- 
corporated in the British North America Act, to 
unite these provinces with Quebec and. Ontario 
by a railway, a promise which was fulfilled by 
the completion of the Inter-Colonial Railway in 
1876. The admission of British Columbia in 
iSn was likewise effected by tbe offer of the 
Dominion to build within 10 years a railway 
connecting that province with the eastern part 
of Oana<Si. Prince Edward Island, which at 
first peremptorily rejected union as outlined- in 
the Quebec Resolutions, was compelled later by 
financial stringency to reconsider its advisa- 
bility, and in 1873 joined its fortunes with those 
of the larger provinces. 

Of commanding importance was the acquisi- 
tion of the vast region known as Rupert’s Land 
and the Northwest Territories, the great “Lone 
Land” famed in exploration and discovery, 
over which one of the greatest of historic 
monopolies, that of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
had held governmental and proprietary rights 
since 1670. It was one of the first questions to 
command the concern of the government, and in 
1868 a deputation was sent to England to pur- 
chase the company’s rights and effect the trans- 
fer of the territory. .Aiter difficult negotiations, 
which formed the basis of British and Canadian 
statutes, the company in November, 1869, sur- 
rendered its chartered rights and interests for 
£300,000, reserving one-twentieth of a fertile belt 
whose boundaries were defined, and also blocks 
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of land at the different trading posts. Govern- 
ment measures to take legal possession of and 
organize this region, designated the “Northwest 
Territories” by the Aet of 1869, were destined 
to a rude sliock. In the Red River settlement, 
a district now included in Manitoba, a consider- 
able population of half-breeds of French and 
Indian origin looked upon the Canadian officials, 
survevors, and bridge builders as intruders upon 
their “rightful lands, and prepared for active re- 
sistance. Hon. William McDougall (q.v.), the 
Lieutenant Governor appointed to inaugurate 
the authority of the Dominion, was prevented 
from passing beyond the United States boundaiy 
line, and Louis Riel (q.v.), a half-breed leader 
of undoubted gifts, but a fanatic subject to re- 
ligious delusions, became the head and dictator 
of a so-called provisional government. ^ The sup- 
pression of the rebellion and the creation of the 
Province of Manitoba, with its admission into 
the Dominion, followed in 1870- The name of 
Fort Garry, the trading post where Riel had his 
seat of “government,” was changed to that of 
Winnipeg, a place of strategic importance in the 
developnnmt of a vast grain region and destined 
to a phenomenal growijh. Districts were sub- 
sequently created out of the Northwest Terri- 
tories as follows: Keewatin, in 1876; Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca, in 1882; 
and Ungava, Mackenzie, and Franklin, in 1895. 
From the districts created in 1882 the provinces 
of Alberta (q.v.) and Saskatchewan (q.v.) were 
constituted in 1905. The extension of the bound- 
aries of Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec in 1912 
included the larger part of Keewatin and all of 
Ungava. The Northwest Territories (q.v.) now 
include the districts of Mackenzie, Franklin, and 
part of the former district of Keewatin. 

A notable event in which the first administra- 
tion of Sir John Macdonald participated was the 
procuring of a settlement by the Treaty of 
Washington (q.v*) of several outstanding dis- 
putes between Great Britain, the United States, 
and Canada concerning fishing rights, part of 
the Oregon boundary, the Alabama claims, and 
losses due to the Fenian raids of 1866 and 1870- 
71. The British government, in response to the 
solicitations of the Dominion cabinet, made over- 
tures to the Washington government which were 
received in a friendly spirit, and also appointed 
Sir John Macdonald as one of the commissioners 
to conduct the negotiations and sign the treaty. 
(See Alaba^ia Claims; San Juan Boxjndaby 
Dispute; Fishing Laws, International Aspect .) 
The Dominion’s contract with British Columbia 
began the true epic of Canadian railway build- 
ing, though Sir John Macdonald, in striving to 
fulfill the terms, committed the fault of receiving 
large suras of money for election purposes from 
Sir Hugh Allan (q.v.) in return for the con- 
tract with the latter to construct the projected 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Macdonald resigned 
before a parliamentary vote on the charges 
against him could be given, and the Governor- 
(Sneral, the Earl (afterward Marquis) of Duf- 
ferin (q.v,), intrusted Alexander Mackenzie 
( q.v. ) , leader of the Liberal Opposition, with the 
task of forming a new administration, which 
was sustained by a very large majority in the 
general elections. Mackenzie took the helm of 
government at a time of deep business depres- 
sion, aggravated by a tariff which permitted the 
easy entrance of American manufactured goods 
into an almost paralyzed market. Moreover, by 
a policy of piecemeal construction of the Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway, he angered British Colum- 
bia to the point of a threatened withdrawal from 
confederation. In the meantime Macdonald, 
seizing the opportune moment, offered the “Na- 
tional Policy” of protection to Canadian in- 
dustries and in 1878 regained power. From 
that year until his death, in 1891, he held the 
premiership. A protective tariff was estab- 
lished, the Canadian Pacific Railway was com- 
pleted in 1885, and in the same year a rebellion 
of half-breed settlers in the Saskatchewan val- 
ley, again under the leadership of Louis Riel 
(q.v.), was suppressed by military force. The ef- 
forts of the Liberals to regain power by a varying 
policy of closer trade relations with the United 
States were unsuccessful at two general elec- 
tions, but after Macdonald’s death the Conserva- 
tive party began to disintegrate. None of his 
successors in the premiership, Sir J. J. C. Abbott 
(q.v.). Sir John Thompson (q.v.), Sir Mac- 
kenzie Bowell (q.v.), and Sir Charles Tupper 
(q.v.), could stay the steady decline of the 
party’s standing in the country. (Quarrels in 
the cabinet and corrupt practices in^ the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Public Works 
hastened the disintegrating process, and the 
general elections of 1890 returned the Liberals 
to power under the leadership of Wilfrid (after- 
ward Sir Wilfrid) Laurier. 

The period of Liberal ascendency lasted for 15 
years and was one of remarkable economic de- 
velopment and a parallel growth in national 
self-confidence. These features of progress -were 
naturally emphasized in relation to Britain and 
the United States, with whom the greater part 
of Canadian trade is done ; but notable also was 
the recognition of the newly won importance of 
Canada among the nation’s of Europe and even 
in the remoter field of African and Asiatic 
affairs. Laurier grasped the long-delayed op- 
portunity of proving Liberal loyalty to Britain, 
which had been aspersed in many election cam- 
paigns and in a section of the Canadian press; 
but his eagerness was perfectly consistent with 
a policy which combined Canadian supremacy in 
Canadian affairs -with the demand that, if aid 
were given to the mother country and Canadian 
statesmen were called to her councils, a voice in 
determining the amount and direction of that 
aid should be granted to the colony. While this 
was his known policy, there were no hard and 
fast lines in applying it, as was shown by the 
attitude of the Dominion in the South African 
War ( q.v. ) . The prompt dispatch of Canadian 
troops, soon followed by a regiment of horse 
equipped by Lord Strathcona (q.v.), High Com- 
missioner of the Dominion in London, proved the 
spontaneity of the colony’s loyalty, in whose 
enthusiasm the dissenting voices in Quebec were 
practically lost. 

The economic development during the Liberal 
regime was based partly on a tariff policy which, 
though lowering duties on some manufactured 
articles and on the necessaries of life, did not 
repudiate the principle of moderate protection 
to Canadian industries; and partly on new do- 
mestic enterprises and the vigorous reaching out 
for trade with different countries. In harmony 
with this were the development of new lines of 
telegraphic and steamship communication. A 
notable feature was the favor shown to British 
interests. The famous British preference of 
1897 granted a reduction which in three years 
became 33% per cent on important classes of 
British manufactured goods. The strong feeling 
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in favor of making, so far as Canada could con- 
tribute to that end, the British Empire self- 
sustaining in trade, communication, and defense 
was voiced by Liberal statesmen and by none 
more emphatically than by the Premier himself. 
The sincerity of these professions was proved, 
first, by the Canadian government’s assumption, 
in September, 1905, of the defense of Halifax, 
whose British garrison was replaced by Canadian 
troops; again, by the maintenance of Esqui- 
malt, on the coast of British Columbia, as a 
naval station, permitting British forces to with- 
draw; and also by Canadian cooperation with 
Imperial plans of defense proposed at councils 
in London. In return Britain denounced com- 
mercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, in 
order that Canada might be free to make a 
preference. 

The settlement of outstanding differences be- 
tween the United States, Britain, and Canada 
was strongly favored by Laurier. In 1898 the 
Anglo-American Joint High Commission, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, met first at Quebec 
and afterward at Washington, but its delibera- 
tions were interrupted by disagreement on the 
Alaskan boundary. Notwithstanding the friendly 
feeling which promoted the appointment of the 
commission, there had been a change in the atti- 
tude of the Canadian government concerning rec- 
iprocity with the United States. Formerly dep- 
utations from Ottawa to Washington in behalf 
of freer trade assumed the frequency and solici- 
tude of some pilgrimages; but with the Laurier 
administration there was in this behalf neither 
frequency nor solicitude. The persistent refusal 
of the Washington government to listen to pro- 
posals for reciprocity had produced its natural 
effect. Also great enterprises absorbed the pub- 
lic attention and stimulated the public spirit 
to the submergence of economic fears. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific Bailway, a government 
transcontinental line, had begim to be built; the 
Canadian Pacific had largely increased its mile- 
age; and the Canada Northern, a private enter- 
prise conducted with remarkable vigor and pru- 
dence, was a third line of railway designed" to 
span the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific- See Trcmsportation and Communication. 

Economic progress was further assured by a 
fortunate conjunction of the hour and the man. 
Clifford Sifton (q.v.). Minister of the Interior 
in the Laurier cabinet, conceived a plan of 
advertising the rich vacant lands of Canada, 
which was a stroke of administrative genius, 
and brought the desirability of a free Canadian 
home to the notice of scores of thousands in 
Europe, who had never considered such a possi- 
bility. American settlers who had a keen per- 
ception of agricultural values began to cross 
the border in large numbers. The result of 
Sifton’s work was a tide of immigration which 
revealed to the world the potential wealth of 
the Canadian Northwest (see Population). 
The appointment in 1904 of Earl Grey as G^v- 
ernor-(^neral did much to promote Imperial 
feeling in Canada. His enthusiasm for the wel- 
fare of the people and his keen insight into the 
possibilities of the country made him remark- 
ably popular — a result all the more imusual 
from the fact that his public appearances and 
addresses were in strict conformity with the 
somewhat neutral functions of his office. 

In 1907 the Dominion entered on the develop- 
ment of foreign relations, in that it apparently 
assumed Hie position of sharing with the Im- 
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perial authorities the conduct of negotiations 
with Japan. This arose primarily from the 
inclusion of Canada in the commercial part of 
the treaty of alliance between Japan and Brit- 
ain, but more immediately from the riots in 
1907 in Vancouver, B. C., which were a protest 
against Japanese immigration and labor com- 
petition. They were, however, a violation of 
that part of the treaty which gave equal privi- 
leges of residence in either country to the citi- 
zens of the other. Also they were insults to 
the subjects of a sovereign ally of Britain. 
The Canadian government, having arranged with 
the Imperial authorities that Rodolphe Le- 
mieux, a member of the Laurier cabinet, should 
be allowed to act as envoy according to his own 
discretion, though in conjunction with the 
British Ambassador at Tokyo, dispatched Le- 
mieux on his mission. The result was an agree- 
ment with the authorities at the Japanese 
capital that Canada would prevent further ag- 
gressions upon subjects of the Emperor, while 
the latter agreed to restrict the emigration of 
his subjects to Canada. The mission of the 
Canadian envoy was notable for the practical 
independence exercised by the Dominion in 
settling a matter of Imperial foreign policy. 

In the same year advantageous commercial 
treaties were made with France and Mexico. 
Also the Lemieux Act, a labor law designed to 
facilitate the conciliatory interference of gov- 
ernment for the elimination of strikes and 
lockouts, was passed and proved to be so suc- 
cessful as to earn both hearty Canadian and 
American commendation. In July, 1908, the 
tercentenary of the founding of Quebec was 
celebrated with much pomp, including a series 
of historic pageants and the presence of a 
lar^ body of Canadian troops. Britain, the 
United* States, and France sent distinguished 
representatives. The death of 'King Edward 
VII and the accession of George V in 1910 
drew forth renewed manifestations of loyalty 
to the throne, and in the same year the estab- 
lishment of a department of naval service and 
the projected building of a fleet of Canadian 
cruisers attested the purpose of the Dominion 
to assist Britain in naval defense. Much con- 
cern, not to say alarm, had been shown in re- 
gard to German naval competition with Brit- 
ain. The naval programme of the administra- 
tion aroused some opposition in Quebec, but 
the Conservative party lent it a provisional 
support until later developments changed its 
attitude. 

The Liberals were destined to defeat in 1911 
by a revival of the issue of reciprocity with 
the United States, though in more limited form 
than proposed in 1887 and 1891. This time 
the initiative came from Washington. In 1910 
an American deputation visited Ottawa in be- 
half of reciprocity; and the arguments of its 
members, together with subsequent friendly in- 
terviews between President W. H. Taft and rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian government, re- 
sulted in formal negotiations which were 
completed early in 1911. The agreement in- 
cluded a list of articles, chiefly restricted to 
live stock, agricultural products, timber, fish, 
and pulp wooS, which were to be admtted free 
by both countries ; also lists of articles to be 
admitted on the payment of low and identical 
duties, while other articles were to come in 
under special rates. The presentation of the 
Liberal programme, notwiths*tanding the friendly 
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feeling between tbe two countries, encountered 
smouldering prejudices which burst into flame, 
fed apparently by the fear that reciprocity 
would result in Canada becoming first a com- 
mercial, and finally a political, appanage of 
the United States. The Liberals were decisively 
defeated, and Eobert Laird Borden (q.v.), 
leader of the Conservative Opposition, became 
Premier. Shortly after his accession to office 
the naval question became acute. The Borden 
administration, endeavoring to aid Britain, 
brought forward in 1912 a bill to appropriate 
$35,000,000 for the building of three battle- 
ships to be placed at the disposal of the British 
Admiralty. After prolonged debate the measure 
passed the House of Commons, but in 1913 was 
defeated in the Senate. 

The governors-general of the Dominion have 
been Lord Monch, 1867-68; Lord Lisgar, 1868-- 
72; Earl of Dufferin, 1872-78; Marquis of 
Lome, 1878-83; Marquis of Lansdowne, 1883- 
88; Lord Stanley of Preston (Earl of Derby), 
1888-93; Earl of Aberdeen, 1893-98; Earl of 
Minto, 1898-1904; Earl Grey, 1904-11; Duke 
of Connaught, 1911- - 

. The boundary line between Canada and the 
United States, which was determined with con- 
siderable vagueness by the Treaty of 1783, has 
formed the subject of much controversy between 
the United States and Great Britain, and was 
not finally settled for the northeast until 1842 
• (see Webster- Ashbtjetok Treaty; Baring, 
Alexander) and for the northwest until 1846. 
(See Northwest Boundary Dispute; Oregon, 
History,) The question of the Alaskan bound- 
ary was rendered acute by the discovery of 
gold in the Yukon region. It was settled by 
an international commission in 1903 on terms 
that aroused keen dissatisfaction in Canada. 
(See Alaska, Boundary Dispute,) The ques- 
tion of the right of the Americans to fish in 
Canadian waters has also been the subject of 
considerable controversy between the two gov- 
ernments (see Sealing; Pishing Laws, Inter - 
national Aspeot), as has also the right of the 
Cana^ans to participate in the seal fisheries 
in Bering Sea. See Bering Sea Conteotpbsy. 
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Memoirs of Sir John Alexander Macdonald (2 
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Bibaud, Histoire du Canada sous la domination 
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Dent, Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion 
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Tears: Canada since the Union of 18Jfl (2 vols., 
ib., 1881) ; Durham, Report on the Affairs of 
British North America (London, 1838; ed. by 
Lucas, ib., 1912) ; Head, The Canadian Rebel- 
lion of 1837 (Toronto, 1896 ) ; MacBeth, The 
Mahing of the Canadian West (ib., 1906). The 
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and Garneau, Histoire du Canada (4 vols., 
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1909) ; Bourinot, The Story of Canada (New 
York, 1896). In tbe Malcers of Canada Series 
(Toronto), edited by Duncan Campbell Scott 
and Pelham Edgar, there is a wealth of his- 
torical and political material combined with 
the personal narrative. The Series contains 
the bio^aphies of eminent Canadians, French 
and English, and was completed in 1911 by 
the publication of an Index and Dictionary of 
Canadian History, For geography, natural re- 
fiourcesy and special features of descriptive, 
historical, and political interest, consult Gres- 
well, Geography of the Dominion of Canada 
(London, 1891); Parkin, The Great Dominion 
(ib., 1896) ; British America, ^^British Empire 
Series’’ (ib., 1900); Lucas, A Historical 

Geography of the British Colonies, vol. v (Ox- 
ford, 1900-11) ; The Dominion of Canada, pre- 
pared by the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (London, 1897) ; Annual 
Reports of the Geological and Natural History 
Survey of Ca/nada (Ottawa, 1872 et seq.) ; Aur 
nual Reports of the Commission of Conservation 
(Ottawa); Coleman, The Canadian Rockies: 
New and Old Trails (Toronto, 19X1); Adam, 
The Canadian Northwest: Its History and. its 
Troubles (ib., 1886) Bryce, Remarkable his- 
tory of the Hudson^ s Bay Compart (JSTew Yo3rk, 
1900) ; Herrington, Evolution of the Prairie 
Provinces (Toronto, 1911); Dawson, Fi/ty 
Tea/rs^ Work in Canada (London, 1901,) ; WiJJv 
son. Sir Wilfrid La/arier and the . Liberal Part^ 
(ib., 1903); Bradshaw, Self-Government in 
Canada (ib., 1903) ; Montagu and Herbert, 
Canada and the Empire (ib,, 1904) ; Oockbuxn, 
Political Annals of Canada (Toronto, 1905) ; 
Fountain, The Great Northwest and the Great 
Lake Region of North America (London, 1904) ; 
Siegfried, Le Canada: lea deux races (Paris, 
1907) ; Vemede, Dominion of Canada (Toronto, 
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ince (New York, 1913) ; Shortt and Doughty, 
Canada and Its Provinces (22 vols,, Toronto, 
1913-14). Information as to the trade and 
natural resources of Canada is issued by the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, Ottawa. 
The Canadian Annual Revieio of Public Af- 
fairs (Toronto), Morgan's Canadian Men and 
Women of the Time (ib., 1898; new ed., 
1912), and The Canada Year Booh (Ottawa) 
are standard works of reference. In earlier 
Canadian biography and history Morgan's 
Sketches of Celebrated Canadians (Quebec and 
London, 1862) has unique and permanent value. 

CANADA, Loweb. See Quebec. 

CAN'ADA BALAAM, or Canada Tuepeit- 
aaiTE. A kind of turpentine obtained from the 
Balm of Grilead fir (Abies or Picea balsamea), a 
native of Canada and the northern parts of the 
United States. It is a greenish yellow, trans- 
parent liquid, having an agreeable odor, re- 
sembling that of turpentine, and a bitterish, 
acrid taste. When freshly exuded from the tree, 
it has the consistency of thin honey; on ex- 
posure to the air, however, it gradually dries 
up, forming a solid, transparent mass. Canada 
balsam is an oleoresin, consisting of 20 to 30 
per cent of a volatile oil, and 70 to 80 per cent 
of a solid, composed mainly of two varieties of 
resin. It is the finest kind of turpentine ob- 
tained from any of the coniferse, and was for- 
merly employed for medicinal purposes, par- 
ticularly as a stimulant for the cure of mucous 
discharges, and as a detergent application to 
ulcers. It is now 'used for a variety of pur- 
poses in the arts — as an ingredient in varnishes, 
in mounting objects for the microscope, in 
photography, and by* opticians as a cement, 
particularly for connecting the parts of achro- 
matic lenses to the exclusion of moisture and 
dust. Its value for q)tical purposes is very 
great, and depends not only on its perfect trans- 
parency, but on its possessing a refractive power 
nearly equal to that of glass. 

CANADA OLEBGY BESEBVE. See Po- 
liTTiOAL Pasties, Ccmada, 

CANADA HEMP. See DoGBAi^rai. 

CANADA JAY^ POB'CUPINE, etc. See 
Jay; Porcupine; bto, 

CANADA SNA KEyEOOT. See A&ababaoca. 

CANADA THISTLE. See Tbeiotxb. 

CANADIAN LITEBATTrEB. A classifica- 
tion which includes the writers, both French 
and English, who are connected with Canada 
by birth or residence. The expression is open 
to some objection, but has been adopted for the 
sake of convenience. The literature designated 
‘‘Canadian" has two cuxreirts which can never 
unite in a niain streams Its productions are 
divided into' two classes, each amenable to its 
own standard of popular appreciation and 
literary judgment. Pr^ch Canada, comprising, 
with respe<it to language and Ifterature, the 
Province of Quebec and the <werfi?ow of its 
population into eastern Ontario and the Cana- 
dian Northwest, together with the descendants 
“tf the Acadians in the Maritime Provinces, con- 
tinues the traditions of Old France, reproducing 
especially the religious and social conservatism 
of the north and northwestern portions from 
which Prench-Canadians came. English Canada 
has a history and traditions which are less de- 
pendent upon the example of the mother country 
and encourage the formation of distinct literary 
types with local variants that reflect an independ- 
ent spirit answering to the political genius of 


the race. The goal of the French-Canadian 
writer is the crown of the French Academy; the 
Canadian writer of English, while hoping that 
his work may live, perforce abides the decision 
of a slower though less arbitrary tribunal. 

Frencii Canada. Canada was first settled by 
the French, who established their largest 
colonies in the valley of the St. Lawrence. A 
Jesuit college was established in Quebec in 1635, 
a year before the founding of Harvard. Four 
years later an TJrsuline convent was opened, and 
later in the century Laval, the famous Bishop of 
Quebec, founded the seminaries which have since 
developed into Laval University, ,the chief seat 
of Roman Catholic learning and culture in 
Canada, and one of the most influential on the 
continent. The first books, written by explorers 
and Roman Catholic missionaries, naturally 
deal with travel, discovery, and contact with the 
Indian life which was to play a memorable and 
tragic part in the early history of French 
Canada. Samuel Champlain (q-v.), the founder 
of Quebec (1608), published many admirable 
narratives, beginning with a description of his 
first voyage (1599-1601). His works, frequently 
issued in Paris during the seventeenth century, 
were carefully edited by Laverdi^re (6 vols., Que- 
bec, 1870). Lescarbot (q.v.), who bore a part in 
the settlement of Port Royal (Annapolis, N. S.), 
published the interesting Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France (Paris, 1609; republished by the Champ- 
lain Society, Toronto, 1912) , to which was added 
a collection of poems called Les muses de la 
ISfouvelle France, Other works produced under 
the French regime are Gabriel Sagard’s Grand 
voyage (Paris, 1632) j Pierre Boucher's Mceurs 
et productiom de la 'Nouvelle France (Paris, 
1864) ; the narrativ.es of missionary adventure 
known as the Relations des Jemites, edited, with 
Ebag. trans., by R. G. Thwaites (71 vols., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1896-190.1); La Potherie's Histoire 
de VAftbirigne septentrionale depuis 1534 jusqWh 
TtOl (4 vols., Paris, 1722) ; the Jesuit: Lafitau’s 
Mcmrs des sauvages amAriquains (Paris,' 1724) ; 
and Le Clercq’s Etablissement de la foy (2 vols., 
Paris, 1691; Eng. trans. by J. G- Shea, New 
York, 1881). Charlevoix (q.v.), a Jesuit 
traveler, is the last of the line of these early 
writers, and his Histoire et description g4n&rale 
de la Nouvelle France (3 vols., Paris, 1744; 
Eng. trans. by J. G. Shea, 6 vols., New York, 
1868-72) is a work of high merit. Taken alto- 
getW, the books of French priests and officials 
form a body of historical narrative and persoinal 
adventure unequaled in interest and style by 
anything produced elsewhere in America during 
the same period. 

Of equal importance, as sprin^ng from the 
folklore in which the poetic genius of French 
Canada lay enshrined, were the songs which the 
Breton and Norman peasant brought with him 
from the old land and which in course of time 
became imbued with the scenery and spirit of 
the new; Whether sung at the fireside of the 
habitant on the bonks of the St. Lawrence^ or 
carried afar to the noirfcii and we^; by coureur de 
iois and voyageur, these songs voiced the deep- 
est feelings, sustaining and gmddening the heart. 
Orally transmitted from generation to genera^ 
tion, they were written down at a later period, 
and a collection of them, Les chansons popu- 
laires du Canaday was edited, with music, by 
Ernest Gagnon (Quebec, 1866). A translation 
was made by William McLennan under the title 
Scmgs of Old Caamda (Montreal, 1886). One of 
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the most beautiful is tlie famous love song, 
with interlocked stanzas, beginning ‘ A la claire 
fontaine,” Like "Le pont dAvignon,’ it is a • 
transplanted flower of purest primitive French 
poetry. The music and verse of such old songs 
now fill an humbler but no less cherished part 
in French-Canadian life. Though less known 
than before to race patriotism and race politics, 
they soothe the remoter village dweller and the 
toiler in field and furrow with memories spring- 
ing from life in Normandy and Brittany of more 
than two hundred years ago, when the daily 
round of the lowly was not widely different from 
that of the Quebec habitant to-day. 

When Canada passed under British rule by 
the Treaty of Paris (1763), the French spirit 
in the colony responded instantly to the sum- 
mons for a,, contest of civilizations, when the 
armed struggle which had been going on for 150 
years was changed to political rivalry under one 
flag. The French language and civil and re- 
ligious rights were preserved, though the con- 
flict did not cease until Confederation in 1867, 
and has echoes to-day among the Nationalists in 
the Province of Quebec. French Canada, awak- 
ened by the chaise of 1763, produced her first 
native-born "writers, among them several his- 
torians of their country. The earliest was 
Michel Bibaud, with the Eistoire du Canada 
sous la domination frangaise (Montreal, 1837), 
and the Eistoire du Canada sous la domination 
anglaise (Montreal, 1844). A third volume of 
his history appeared in 1878, some years after 
Bibaud’s death. In 1845 appeared the first 
volume of the famous Eistoire du Canada by 
Francois Xavier Gameau (q.v.) which was 
finished in 1852, Though written with great 
ability and with distinction of style, Gar- 
neau^s work is largely a plea for^ and vindi- 
cation of his race, and lacks the impartiality 
of history, though regarded by tbe French as 
their standard authority. Among the influences 
that emphasized the resolute and contentious 
attitude of French Canada there should be men- 
tioned the fiery speeches of Louis Joseph Papi- 
neau (q.v.), whose eloquence responded to the 
aspirations of his compatriots in their favorite 
literary form. Other notable histories were 
written by J. B. A. Ferland, a priest and pro- 
fessor of Laval University; the Abb4 Faillon, a 
Sulpician, of French birth but long resident in 
Canada; Louis Turcotte, of the library of the 
Quebec Legislature; Benjamin Suite (q.v.), 
journalist and poet; the Abb6 H. R. Casgrain 
(q.v.), a brilliant though sometimes prejudiced' 
writer, whose Pilerinage au pays d’ Evangeline, 
a defense of the exiled Acadians, was crowned 
by the French Academy in 1888; and the Abb6 
Tanguay, sometime professor of archaeology in 
Laval University and author of the Bictiownaire 
gHialogique des families canadiermes, a work 
of immense learning and research. Thomas 
Chapais, eminent as an orator and publicist, 
wrote ^mirable monographs on Jean Talon 
(1004) and Montcalm (1911). ^ The latter 
is a fine tribute of historical justice to a hero 
who has suffered in the estimation of his 
compatriots less for his faults than for his 
honorable defeat. 

French-Canadian writers have excelled in the 
essay, the biography, the descriptive sketch, and 
in political and literary criticism. Faucher de 
Saint-Mauriee, who served in Mexico under Max- 
imilian, wrote Be Quebec it Mexico, Les Prov- 
mces Maritimes, and many other volumes of de- 


scription. Etienne Parent, the first editor of Le 
Canadien, was a writer of much distinction and 
power on economic, religious, and philosophic 
questions. Sir James MacPherson Le Moine 
wrote a large number of legendary and historical 
sketches, together with scientific monographs, 
both in French and in English, as L’Ornithologie 
du Canada (1860); Quebec Past and Present 
(1876) ; Canadian Eeroines (1887) ; Le premier 
gouverneur anglais de Quebec (1891) ; and The 
Avi-Fauna of the Province of Quebec (1902). 
Arthur Buies, the editor of several journals, pub- 
lished numerous volumes of popular chroniquea, 
beginning in 1871, besides Le Saguenay et la 
vallie du Lac Saint- Jean (1880) and LBiitaouais 
supSrieiir ( 1889 ) . Lanrent Olivier David, jour- 
nalist and senator, is considered by many to be 
the most brilliant of contemporary prose writers 
in the Province of Quebec. Independent in poli- 
tics, an outspoken opponent of clerical interfer- 
ence in elections, as was proved by bis Le clerg6 
canadien (1896), a subtle and lucid exponent of 
contemporary life and character in French Can- 
ada, his works command a high degree of admira- 
tion. His Patriotes de 1887-^8 ( 1884) and Les 
deux Papineau (1896) are a defense of the 
French-Canadian rebellion of 1837. He has also 
written Biographies et portraits (1876) ; Mes 
contemporains (1894) ; Laurier et son temps 
(1905); and Tingt biographies (1910). Among 
other essayists and biographers trained in the 
school of journalism are Alfred Duclos DeCelles 
and Narcisse Eutrope Dionne. The former in 
1896 gained the highest prize of the French 
Academy of Political and Moral Sciences for 
his Etats-Unis: origins, institutions, developpe- 
ments. He later wrote other historical and po- 
litical works and contributed biographies of 
Sir Louis Hippolyte Lafontaine and Sir Georgs 
Etienne Cartier to the Mahers of Canada Series. 
The latter’s Life of Jacques Cartier (1889) ; 
Life of Samuel Champlain (1891 et seq.) ; Qu& 
hcc et Nouvelle Prance (1909), and other his- 
torical works are written in lucid and finished 
style. The names of Joseph Charles Tach4, 
Joseph E. Cauchon and Hector Fabre are famous 
in French-Canadian journalism. Later but 
equally eminent as journalists are Henri Bou- 
rassa, also notable as an orator; Omer H4roux, 
and the Abbd J. A. Damours. During the first 
14 years of the twentieth century the number 
of journalistic and historical writings relat- 
ing to French Canada greatly increased, but 
it is impossible here to do more than refer the 
reader to the biographies in this work and the 
bibliography to this article. Splendidly dra- 
matic and of international recognition was the 
epitome of French-Canadian history presented 
in the Quebec Tercentenary pageants and cele- 
brations of 1908, a complete and vivid account 
of which was given by the Abb^ Joseph Camille 
Roy (b. 1870), a professor in Laval University, 
in Les fites du troisi^me centenaire de Quebec 
(1911). 

' In fiction the pioneer work is Philippe de 
Gasp4’s Les anoiens oanadiens (1863), which 
faitMully mirrored the old regime when seign- 
eur, curi, censitaire, and voyageur mingled in 
a life of feudal loyalty, religious zeal, and stir- 
ring adventure, shocked often into rare heroism 
by an appeal for protection or by the imminence 
01 massacre. De Gasp4 was succeeded in tbe 
same field by Joseph Marmette, who wrote 
Frarngois de Bienville (1870), which passed 
through several editions ; UIntendant Bigot 
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(1872); Le chevalier de Mornao (1873); and 
La fiancee du rebelle (1875). P. J. 0. Chau- 
veau (q.v.), in Ms Charles Cuirin, roman de 
mceurs canadiennes (1852), had attained a 
measure of success, as had also the poet Leon 
Pamphile Le May (b. 1837). A. Geriu-Lajoie’s 
Jean Rivard (1874), dear to the heart of the 
Freneh-Canadian farmer who reads it, portrays 
the struggles and success of a young man who, 
with professional honors and a city life within 
his reach, is suddenly confronted with the 
burden of caring for his fatherless brothers and 
sisters, and manfully assumes the life of a habi^ 
tant, winning their sustenance and his own from 
the soil. Among later notable novels may be 
mentioned Jules Paul Tardivel’s Pour la Patrie 
(1895), a religious novel with a purpose; Dr. 
Ghoquette’s Claude Paysan ( 1899 ) ; Madame 
Laure Conan’s VOublU (1902), crowned by the 
French Academy; Napoleon Bourassa’s (b. 1827), 
Jacques et Marie, recalling the dramatic story 
of the exiled Acadians ; Chief Justice Sir 
Adolphe B. Routhier’s Le centurion: roman des 
temps messianiques (1909), a religious tale of 
great beauty and power; and Hector Bernier’s 
Au large de V6cueil (1912). 

In poetry, Joseph Quesnel and Joseph Mermet, 
who came from France in 1770 and 1813 re- 
spectively, strongly influenced the literary life 
of French Canada in the opening stages of its 
development. Quesnel, whose versatile muse 
was exercised in poem, epistle, epigram, hymn, 
and song, also produced a prose comedy. Colas 
et Colinette, and UAnglomanie, a comedy in 
verse satirizing the affectation of English man- 
ners and customs in the upper classes of French- 
Canadian society during 1800-15. Mermet, a 
lieutenant in De Watteville’s regiment which 
was prominent in the War of 1812, sang of the 
deeds of that conflict, notably the victory of 
ChS,teauguay; but he excelled also in poetic de- 
scription, and his verses on Niagara, said to be 
the first written on that subject by a Canadian, 
have the merit of being no less poetic than pre- 
cise. Nevertheless Quesnel and Mermet were 
only in part ’ Canadian in spirit and product. 
To quote the words of Abb4 Camille Roy, of 
Laval University, we see in them "the expression 
of the French muse, which has become Canadian 
for a brief period. In their poems, too, we see a 
reflection — dim though it be — of those light, 
graceful, terse forms of poetry, frequently idyl- 
lic, that flourished in France during the eight- 
eenth century.” Michel Bibaud, the historian, 
and Denis Benjamin Viger should be mentioned 
among the poets whose work was worthily as- 
piring during this formative period. 

The name of Octave Cremazie ranks first in 
the arduous period between the Union of 1841 
and Confederation in 1867. Intensely patriotic, 
his poems touched the popular heart with scenes 
and events stirring the elemental emotions that 
centre on love of country and the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. They were collected and published 
with an introduction by tho Abb6 Casgrain 
(Montreal, 1882). Among the best known are 
the elegy on Les morfs; the ode to the first 
Bishop of Quebec, Laval; and, above all, the 
noble lines of Le drapeau de Carillon, celebrat- 
ing the victory of Montcalm over Abercrombie 
and Howe at Ticonderoga, Ldon Pamphile Le 
May, already mentioned as a novelist, wrote 
some fine lyrics of patriotism published in Ms 
Bssans poitiques (1865). Also his translation 
of Longfellow’s Evangeline (1870) won for 


him a name far beyond his own country, while 
his Les vengeances (1875) was notably well re- 
ceived, and his poem on Champlain (1908) 
graced the Tercentenary celebration at Quebec. 
Benjamin Suite, the historian, became equally 
w^ell known as a poet by his Les Laurentienjies 
( 1870 ) and Les ohants nouveaux { 1880 ) . Adolphe 
Poisson’s Chants canadiens (1880), Heures per- 
dues (1804), Sous les pins (1902), and Le som- 
meil de Montcalm (1910) display deep poetic 
feeling; but his work, like that of P. J. O. Chau- 
veau, Louis Fiset, and even Ner4e Beauchemin, 
whose delicate art and subtle melody within 
the limited range of Les floraisons matuti- 
nales (1897) taxed the resources of critical 
praise, had not the breadth and power to com- 
pel more than provincial recognition. Louis 
Frechette surpassed all other Canadian poets 
in the ability to write both for French Canada 
and Old France. His Les fieurs borSales (1880) 
and Les oiseaux de neige (1880) were crowned 
by the Academy, though the poet without that 
aid would have become known and read in his 
mother country. In La Ugende d^un peuple 
(1887), an epic celebrating great characters and 
episodes in Freneh-Canadian history, he reaches 
his highest level; notwithstanding occasional 
rhetorical exaggeration, thought and language 
are^ fused into the passion, strength, and high 
seriousness of great poetry. William Chap- 
man’s Les aspirations (1904) and Les rayons 
du nord (1910) were both crowned by the 
Academy. The Abb4 Gingras, in the poems and 
songs entitled Au foyer de mon Presbytbre 
(1881), belongs to the poetic school of Octave 
Crtoazie. Alfred Garneau (1836-1904), son of 
the historian, in his volume entitled PoSsies, 
proved his possession of subtle poetic art and 
delicacy of feeling** Albert Ferland’s Le Canada 
chants (1908) adds one more to the number of 
poetic tributes to the old regime. Among the 
younger writers there is, however, a noticeable 
tendency to seek for material in new poetic veins, 
whether in their own introspective imaginings or 
in symbolism and the legendary themes of Europe. 
In illustration of the former may be mentioned 
Albert Lozeau’s J/Ame solitaire (1907), Louis 
J. Doucet’s La chanson du passant (1908), and 
Jean Charbonneau’s Les blessures (1912) ; of the 
latter, Paul Morin’s Le paon d’imail (1911) 
and the poems of Emile Nelligan, a gifted youth 
whose career was cut short’ by insanity in 1905 
at the age of 19. The latter two naturally 
belonged to the poetic school whose master was 
Leconte de Lisle. 

English Canada, settled by English, Irish, 
Scotch, and Germans, was really built up by 
the 40,000 or more United Empire Loyalists 
who left the United States at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. Some settled in Nova 
Scotia, and others founded New Brunswick and 
Upper Canada (now Ontario). As in the case 
of the French in Lower Canada, or Quebec, the 
first writers were explorers ajad historians. 
Samuel Heame (born in London in 1746) made 
three voyages of exploratioh, under the auspices 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, traveling 1300 
miles on foot to the Great Slave Lake. After 
his death appeared his Account of a Journey 
from Prince of Wales*8 Fort im Hudson^s Bay to 
the North-West ( 1796 ; republished by the Cham- 
plain Society, Toronto, 1912). Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, entering the service of the Northwest 
Pur Company, pushed beyond the Great Slave 
Lake down the river now bearing his name to 
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the Arctic Ocean, and later crossed the Rocky 
Monntains to the Pacific. The narrative of 
these two perilous explorations was published 
under the title Toy ages on the River 8t. Law- 
rence and through the Continent of North Amer- 
ica to the Proven and Pacific Oceans (1801; 
reprinted, New York, 1902 ) . Equally important 
is Alexander Henry's Travels and AdAsentures in 
Canada and the Indian Territories in 1760— 
1776 (1809). After heroic efforts and a 

bloody conflict, the Earl of Selkirk estab- 
lished a colony in the Red River valley, 
now* the flourishing Province of Manitoba. 
V^ile in Montreal he wrote his Sketch of the 
British Fur Trade in North America (1816). 
From Joseph Bouchette came two notable topo- 
graphical descriptions of the Canadas (1815- 
32). The record of the adventures and explora- 
tions of these men and of Daniel W. Harmon, 
Paul Kane, and later, J. W. Tyrrell, who con- 
ducted an exploratory survey of nearly 5000 
miles through the country lying between Great 
Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, is of the deepest 
literary interest. Tyrrell wrote Act'oss the Sub- 
Arctics of Canada (1897; 3d ed., 1908). L. J. 
Burpee’s The Search for the Western Sea (1907) 
is a fascinating narrative of travel and explora- 
tion. The earlier of these works were published 
in London; but by 1815 histories were beginning 
to issue from the Canadian press. We may cite 
William Smith’s History of Canada (1815), and 
David Thompson’s War of 1812, Interesting 
histories of that war were also written by Major 
John Richardson and Gilbert Auchinleck. 

The struggle for responsible government in 
Upper Canada gave rise to a mass of controver- 
sial writing of a strongly partisan character, the 
Tory or oligarchical side being represented by Sir 
John Beverley Robinson and-» Bishop Strachan, 
and the Reform side by Robert Fleming Gourlay 
and William Lyon Mackenzie. After the union 
of the two Canadas in 1841 the struggle for 
responsible government was renewed, the liter- 
ary protagonists on the Toiy and Reform sides 
respectively being Egerton Ryerson and Robert 
Baldwin Sullivan, a brilliant and versatile Irish- 
man who had risen to eminence in public life. 
The speeches of Joseph Howe, poet, journalist, 
and the greatest of Canadian political orators in 
English, were published in 1858. Howe was for 
many years a member of the Parliament of Nova 
Scotia, and was also editor of the Nova Scotian, 
for which he wrote two series of popular sketches, 
called “Western and Eastern Rambles^’ and “The 
Club.” The former is based on observations made 
in travels through Narih America; the latter is 
an imitation of the Nodes Ambrosiamw (q.v.). 
T6 the Nova Scotian Thomas Chandler Halibur- 
ton, a native of Nova Scotia and a judge of 
the Supreme Court, contributed papers known 
as “The Olockmaker,” or “Sayings and Doings of 
Sam Slick of Slickville” (1837). The hero is a 
Yankee p^dler into whose mouth is placed much 
telling criticism. The sketches were widely read 
in America and England and were translated 
into several lai^uages. Oddity enough; though 
the Canaefian humorist has had few successors 
in his own country, he is the father of dialect 
humor in the United States. Haliburton also 
wrote the standard history of Nova Scotia and 
several books descriptive of his country. 

The union of Upper and Lower Canada in 
1841, and the subsequent federation of all the 
British provinces in North America except New- 
foundland, mark a new era for Canada. A feel- 


ing of nationality \mknown in earlier times 
found impassioned expression in the verse of 
Charles G. D. Roberts, especially in the poem 
beginning, “0 Child of Nations, giant-limbed!” 
The constitutional questions that came to the 
front after 1840 created a press which compares 
favorably with that of any English-speaking 
country. Of journalists, Goldwin Smith, who 
settled in Toronto in 1871, was known through- 
out the world for his work in political history 
and criticism; the editorial writings of George 
Browm were a potent factor in Canadian poli- 
ties, as also were those of John Neilson and 
Robert Christie in the English journals of Que- 
bec. Later journalists of eminence include such 
names as George Stewart, for some time editor 
of the Quebec Chronicle, William J. Rattray, 
Edward Farrer (b. 1850), sometime editorial 
writer on the Toronto Mail and the Toronto 
Globe, Sir Hugh Graham, Sir John S. Wil- 
lison, James A. Macdonald, and William F. 
Maclean, editor of the Toronto World, The 
speeches of the well-known statesmen Sir Charles 
Tupper, Alexander Mackenzie, Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, Sir Alexander T. Galt, Edward Blake, 
Sir Richard Cartwright, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
form a body of political discussion of which 
much has an enduring literary character. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is the bilingual oratory of 
the last-named statesman, who became not only 
the most eloquent speaker of his country in 
French and English, but created a new stand- 
ard for his racial compatriots, combining the 
emotional appeal of the Freneh-Canadian with 
the reasoned presentment of constitutional prec- 
edents and principles immemorially known in 
English-speaking legislatures. 

In the larger English-Canadian histories, with 
few exceptions, the abundant material available 
does not receive an artistic setting. In Robert 
Christie’s History of Lower Canada (6 vols., 
1849-55 ) the narrative of British rule is brought 
down to the Union of 1841. William Kingsford’s 
History of Canada (10 vols., 1887-97) is the 
standard work, accurate in the main, but with 
few attractions of style. John Charles Dent’s 
The Last Forty Years (1881) begins with the 
Union of 1841 and is written with grace and 
lucidity, as is also his interesting Story of the 
Upper Canada Rebellion (1886). James Han- 
nay’s History of Acadia (1879) modifies com- 
monly received notions of English cruelty in 
the expulsion of the French. Col. William C. H. 
Wood’s The Fight for Cemada (1904) has been 
pronounced the best historical work written in 
the Dominion. The history of the Canadian 
Northwest was narrated by Alexander Ross 
(1783-1856), Alexander Begg, George Bryce, and 
G. M. Adam. Smaller Canadian histories were 
written by John McMullen, George Bryce, W. H. 
Withrow, and Charles G. D. Roberts. Sir John 
Bourinot published several books on Canadian 
history, literature, and government. Alpheus 
Todd’s (1821-84) Parliamentary Government in 
Fnglimdt (1867-69) and Parliamentary Govemr 
mmt vn the British Colonies (1880) are widely 
known. In the field of local historical research, 
Arthur George Doughty (in collaboration with 
G. W. Parmelee) is the author of a scholarly and 
authoritative work on the siege of Quebec. More 
widely knovm are his The Fortress of Quebec, 
1608-1903 (1904) and The Cradle of New France 
( 1908) . Alexander Begg and R. E. Gosnell wrote 
excellent histories of British Columbia. 

Among essayists, biographers, and mia* 
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cellaneous writers are Nicholas Flood Davin, 
whose Culture and Practical Power was praised 
by Gladstone; S. E. Dawson, known for his 
fine study of Tennyson’s Princess ( 1884 ) , his St. 
Laiorence Basin and its Border Lands (1905), 
and A. Plea for Literature (1908) ; Sir William 
Dawson, a geologist and naturalist, who aimed 
in many books to reconcile science and religion; 
Sir Daniel Wilson, an eminent archaeologist and 
literary critic, author of Prehistoric Man ( 1863 ; 
3d ed., 1876), and Calilan, the Missing Link 
(1873) ; Eev. W. H. Withrow, author of The 
Catacombs of Rome and other books ; Eev. G- M. 
Grant, author of Ocean to Ocean (1873), Advan- 
tages of Imperial Federation (1889), and of sev- 
eral other books ; T, A. Haultain, author of bril- 
liant literary brochures, as A Critique of Cardi- 
nal 'Neioman’s Earposition of the Illative Sense, 
A Fragmentary Dialogue on Love and Religion, 
The Mystery of Coif; J. Castell Hopkins, editor 
of Canada; an Encyclopcedia of the Country (6 
vols., 1897-1900), who wrote lives of Sir John 
Thompson, Gladstone, Queen Victoria, and Ed- 
ward VII, besides many political pamphlets and 
articles; W. D. LeSueur, the author of notable 
essays on Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve ; 
Eev. John Maclean, whose books, as Our Savage 
Folk (1895), deal chiefly with the Indians; J. M. 
Oxley, the writer of delightful boy stories; and 
George Stewart, who wrote excellently of Aleott 
and Emerson. In philosophical criticism the 
writings of John W'atson, and in polities and 
economics those of John Beattie Crozier, hold a 
hi^ place. 

The material progress and increased political 
importance of Canada since 1900 have gone far 
to change the quality and outlook of the liter- 
ary product. Historical, biographical, and 
economic works have multiplied, the majority 
springing from a thoughtful consideration of 
Canada’s new course of development, with its 
possibilities and dangers. In political biography 
the best works are Charles Lindsey’s Life and 
Times of William Lyon Mackenssie (1862), Jo- 
seph Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald 
(1894), A. D. DeCelles’ Papineau and Cartier 
(1904), John Lewis’s George Brown (1906), Sir 
J. Bourinot’s Lord Elgin (1905), Sir J. S. Wil- 
lison’s Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1903), J. W. Long- 
ley’s Joseph Howe (1905), Miss J. N. Mcll- 
wraith’s Sir Frederick Ealdimand (1904), and 
A. Shortt’s Lord Sydenham (1908). These biog- 
raphies, the majority of which are included in 
the Makers of Canada Series (Toronto), are in 
large part serious studies of constitutioniil prin- 
ciples whose historic bacl^round is not far re- 
moved from rebellion and bitter partisan struggle. 
Other works expressing conflicting views of 
Canada’s present and future are The Kingdom 
of Canada (1908) and The Kingdom Papers 
(1911) by John S. Ewart, The Struggle for Im- 
perial Unity (1909), by G. T. Denison, and 
Essays in Politics (1909), by Andrew Macphail. 
For a full list of authors and books on Im- 
perial federation and allied political and eco- 
nomic problems, see the bibliography to this 
article, and Canada. 

The first Canadian novels depicted phases of 
the soldier’s and settler’s life. John Galt, a Scot- 
tish novelist who lived three years in Canada, 
published, on his return home, Lawrie Todd, or 
the Settlers in the Woods (1830) , giving graphic 
accounts of frontier life. Major John Eichardson 
wrote Waoousta, or the Prophecy (1832)^ an ex- 
oitlng romance based on the siege of Detroit by 
VoL. IV.— 29 


Pontiac, For nearly half a century following 
there was little or no Canadian fiction in English, 
until William Kirby, author of The Golden Dog, 
a Legend of Quebec (1877), opened a field from 
which some of his successors have abundantly 
reaped. James de Mille wrote The Dodge Club 
(1869), a humorous book of travel, and over 
30 books of fiction, of which the best are 
Helene^ s Household (1868) , The American Baron 
(1870), and the posthumous A Sti'ange Manu- 
script found in a Copper Cylinder (1888). Mrs. 
Mary Catherwood in The Romance of Dollard 
(1889) and several other novels recalled stirring 
episodes of Canadian history. G. M. Adam’s 
(in collaboration with Ethel wyn Wetherald) 
An Algonquin Maiden (1886), John Mackie’s 
DeviVs Playground (1894), and Mrs. K: E. 
Hayes’s Prairie Potpourri (1895) are portrayals 
of Indian life and the far Northwest. Mrs. 
J. B. Hammond’s The Unexpected Bride (1895) 
and Miss B. L. Macdonell’s Tales of the Soil 
respectively treat of Canadian rural life and 
Canadian legends. Miss M. E. Charlton is 
said to have been a pioneer in the fairy tale 
with her Wonder Web of Stories (1892) and 
With Printless Foot (1894). Miss K. M. Barry 
depicted phases of modem life in Ottawa. Hu- 
mor, inconspicuous in Canadian literature since 
Haliburton, reappeared in The American Girl 
i n Lo ndon and other novels of Mrs. S. J. Cotes, 
The MdjoPs Big Talk Stories (1881) of F, B. 
Crofton, and with notable raciness and rich- 
ness in the Literary Lapses (1910), "Nonsense 
Novels (1911), and Sunshine Sketches of a 
Little Town (1912) by Stephen B. Leacock, pro- 
fessor of political economy in McGill Univer- 
si^. In the Madonna of a Day (1896) Miss 
Lily Dougall drew a portrait of the modem 
woman. Equally brilliant is her Beggars AU 
(1891). Tales and sketches by Mrs. S. F. Har- 
rison, Miss K. Barry, Miss J. N. Mcllwraith, 
Mrs. M. A. Sadlier, and W. McLennan depict 
various phases of (Canadian life. Miss M. M. 
Saunders’s Beautiful Joe (1894), the autobiog- 
raphy of a dog, had an immense sale through- 
out the United vStates, Canada, and Britain. 
Mrs. L. M. McDonald’s (b. 1877) novels of Prince 
Edward Island life are widely read. Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, working mainly in the vein of 
French-Canadian fiction opened up by William 
Kirby, ranks as the most distinguished Cana- 
dian novelist. Of other writers of fiction the 
most notable are C. W. Gordon (Ealph Connor), 
Agnes C. Laut, Ernest Thompson Seton (the 
nature writer), W. A. Fraser, Mrs. Leprohon 
(Eosanna Eleanor Midlins), Mrs. Catherine Parr 
Traill, Norman Duncan, William Douw Light- 
hall, and Arthur Stringer. 

The earliest writers of English-Canadian verse 
are Oliver Goldsmith (a collateral descendant 
of the Irish poet and author of The Rising ’Vil- 
lage), Eobert Swemy, Adam Kidd, and Mrs. 
Susannah Moodie (<J.. 1885). Some of Mrs. 
Moodie’s verses are found in the sketches entitled 
Roughing it in the Bush and Life in the Clearings 
(1853). Charles Heavysege is the author of a 
remarkable tragedy called Sami (1867). Other 
eminent names are Charles Sangster, Isabella 
Valancy Crawford, known for beautiful lyrics 
such as “The Master-Builder” and “The Axe of the 
Pioneer”; (Jeorge Frederick Cameron, who wrote 
“What reck we of the creeds of men?”; Charles 
Mair; Archibald Lampman, a poet of great prom- 
ise who, like G. F. Cameron, died yoimg; C. G. D. 
Boberts, W. W. Campbell, Bliss (3arman, Freder- 
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ick G. Scott, Sir Gilbert Parker, Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott, Joseph Howe, Sarah Anne Curpn, 
John Eeade, Alexander McLachlan, Arthur Weir, 
John Hunter Duvar, E. Pauline Johnson, the 
gifted daughter of a Mohawk chief, and Marjorie 
L. C. Pickthall. Dr. W. H. Drummond’s poems 
of the hahitant, written in a dialect halfway be- 
tween French and English, are unique and highly 
popular, Robert Service (b. 1876) wrote stir- 
ring ballads of struggle and adventure in the Far 
West and the Yukon Territory. A list of poets 
and writers of fiction will be found in the an- 
thologies and other works of reference in the 
bibliography. 

Bibliography. The scattered material for 
the history of French-Canadian and English- 
Canadian literature may be found in the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada (Ottawa, 1883 et seq.). The volume for 
1893 contains a valuable paper by Sir J. G. 
Bourinot, ‘‘Canada’s Intellectual Strength and 
Weakness,” published in book form (Montreal, 
1893). The volume for 1905 contains a list of 
publications ed. by Narcisse E. Dionne, from the 
beginning of Canadian history. Consult also: 
Henry James Morgan, Bibliotheca Canadensis 
(Ottawa, 1867) and Canadian Men and Women 
of the Time (Toronto, 1898; new ed., 1912); 
Edmund Lareau, Eistoire de la litterature cana- 
dienne (1874) ; Pbil4as Gagnon, Essai de bihlio- 
graphie canadienne (Montreal, 1895) ; C. G. V. 
ab der Halden, Etude de litUrature canadienne^ 
frangaise (Paris, 1904) ; Horning and Burpee, 
Bibliography of Canadian Fiction (Toronto, 
1904) ; Canadian Annual Review (Toronto, 
1903 et seq.), which contains lists of Canadian 
authors and their, latest works. For verse an- 
thologies consult: Rand, Treasury of Canadian 
Verse (New York, 1900) ; Stedman, Victorian 
Anthology (Boston, 1895); Lighthall, Songs of 
the Great Dominion, “Windsor Series” (London, 
1889), and Canadian Poems and Lays, “Canter- 
bury Poets Series’’ (London, 1891) ; and Gagnon, 
Chansons populaires du Canada (Quebec, 1865). 
See Canada; American Literatdrb; English: 
LlTEBATURE, 

CANADiAN PEB-IGD. See Oedovician 
Ststem. 

CANADIAN POLITICAL PABTIES, See 

Political Pasties, Canada, 

CANADIAN BIVEB, A river formed by 
the union of several branches flowing east from 
the Taos and Culebra range of th^ Rocky Moun- 
tains, at the border between New Mexico and 
Colorado, in Colfax Co,, N. Mex., in long. 105'’ 
20' W., and about 100 miles northeast of Santa 
Fe (Map: United States, Western Part, F 3). 
By local usage in New Mexico it is termed Red 
River, It flows nearly due south to lat. 35® 20' 
N., then east across the panhandle of Texas 
and into Oklahoma, where at Taloga it turns 
southeast, to a point about 6 miles south of 
Purcell, whence it flows es}.st and northeast and 
joins the Arkansas River, of which it is the 
chief tributary, at Tamaha. It is nearly 900 
miles long, but, owing to closely paralleling 
other rivers in the lower part of its course, it 
drains a relatively small territory. The vol- 
ume of water varies greatly in the wet and dry 
seasons. 

CANAIGBE, tA-na'gSr (Fr.) {Rumeat hy- 
menosepalus) . A tannin-producing plant re- 
lated to the docks and quite resembling the sour 
dock. It grows wild in the southwestern United 
•States, The stem is nearly smooth, often red- 


dish in color, grows from 1 to 3 feet high, 
and terminates in a branched flower stalk. The 
leaves vary from about 2 to 16 inches in length. 
The roots are tuberous, somewhat resembling 
small sweet potatoes, and are clustered in an 
upright position 3 to 12 inches below the surface 
of the ground. The value of the plant consists 
in the amount of tannin contained in the roots. 
The tannin content in the air-dried tubers varies 
from about 10 to 35 per cent, a quantity exceed- 
ing that in any other tannin-producing plant. 
The rapid decrease in the supply of wild canaigre 
has caused its culture to be undertaken in the 
Southwest, but this enterprise has not assumed 
large proportions. It is propagated mainly from 
the roots, one ton being required to plant an 
acre. The land is prepared and cultivated as 
for other root crops. Harvesting may begin 
after the plant has made its full period of 
growth, but it has been found that the per- 
centage of tannin increases as the roots lie' 
dormant in the ground- In the wild state the 
plant makes its growth during the winter and 
early spring, and by early June has seeded and 
the tops are dead. About 15 tons of roots per 
acre is an average yield. The preparation for 
the market consists in slicing the roots and 
drying them in the sun. The extract obtained 
is especially adapted for tanning leather for 
uppers, fine saddlery, etc. Consult: Ariisona 
Ecsperiment Sta. Bui, 2 (1896). 

CANAL (Fr., from Lat. eanalis, water pipe). 
An artificial channel for water, constructed for 
drainage, irrigation, supplying water power, or 
purposes of navigation. The design and con- 
struction of canals of large size are much the 
same whatever their purpose may be. In this 
article the general questions of design and con- 
struction for all kinds of canals will be dis- 
cussed, but for specific examples of canals for 
other purposes than navigation the articles on 
Drainage, Irrigation, and Water Power should 
be consulted. 

Design and Construction. The two points 
which have mainly to be considered in canal 
design are the cross section of the channel and 
its longitudinal profile. Considering the longi- 
tudinal profile first, it will readily be understood 
that a canal cannot, like a road or railway, 
adapt itself to the irregularities of the country 
by means of ascending and descending grades, 
but must consist of one or more practically level 
sections or reaches. When two or more reaches 
are required at different levels, the adjoining 
extremities of two reaches cannot be, for obvious 
reasons, connected by a grade in the chaimel. 
The various means for making such connections 
are described in the following section; but ”(316 
fact which needs to be noted nere is that, since 
the profile in the canal must consist of a series 
of level reaches at different elevations, care has 
to be exercised to select a route which will pro- 
vide long reaches and consequently few changes 
in level. As in railway work, bowever, depres- 
sions in the ground may be crossed by embanJo- 
ments or other structures upon which the channel 
is carried. 

Another matter which has to be carefully pro- 
vided for is a supply of water to the highest 
reach, or summit level, as it is usually called; 
the reason for this being that this reach is 
constantly losing its water to the reaches below, 
and this loss must be supplied by streams or 
reservoirs so located as to discharge into the 
summit level. Distances being equal, a canal 
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wliich connects two points with a single reach 
is preferable to one with two reaches. Indeed, a 
considerable increase in length is allowable to 
permit the canal to be constructed without a 
change of level. The reason for this is that 
transferring a boat from one level to another by 
locks or the other usual means is a slow opera- 
tion, and, furthermore, locks are very expensive 
to construct compared with a similar length of 
the ordinary channel. The engineer carefully 
integrates these factors of time and cost and 
selects the route between the various points he 
wishes to connect which will give the minimum 
time of transit at the minimum cost. In de- 
ciding upon the cross section to be given to the 
channel, two things have to be considered, viz., 
its dimensions and its form. As regards dimen- 
sions, they are determined largely by the size 
of the vessels with which it is" proposed to 
navigate the canal. The width must be at least 
sufficient to permit two vessels of the largest 
size to pass each other without fouling. Another 
influencing factor is that the resistance to trac- 
tion is greater in a restricted waterway. 
Elaborate trials made in Germany on the Dort- 
mund and Ems Canal showed that while increase 
of water section diminished traction resistance 
and injury to the banks, increase of depth was 
more beneficial than increase of breadth. 

It is generally assumed that a width of bot- 
tom equal to twice the beam of the largest 
vessel navigating the canal regularly is neces- 
sary in order to permit of two boats passing, and 
that the depth of water should be about ll^ feet 
greater than the draft of these vessels, if good 
results are to be obtained, though this may vary 
from a few inches to 4 feet or more, as in the 
case of the Suez Canal, or even a greater 
amount, as in the Panama Canal. The form of 
the cross section is determined very, largely by 
the material through which the channel is cut, 
and by the location of the channel under certain 
circumstances. The bottom of the channel is 
always made flat; in soft ground the sides are 
madh sloping, the angle of slope depending upon 
the stability of the material, being quite steep 
in. firm materials and quite flat in unstable 
materials; and in rock the sides are made verti- 
cal or nearly so. The attempt is always made, 
for the sake of economy of excavation, to ap- 
proach as nearly to a rectangular cross section 
as the conditions will permit. When the canal 
passes through towns, the sides are made vertical 
to save space and provide quays, retaining walls 
being used in soft ground to form vertical sides. 

Canal construction consists chiefly of open-cut 
excavation, but embankments, aqueducts, tun- 
nels, culverts, bridges, and a variety of other 
construction work may be involved. The plant 
used and methods adopted in excavating canals 
depend very largely upon the siie of the canal 
section and the material encountered. In rock 
the practice is the same everywhere, and consists 
in the use of power drills and explosives for 
breaking up the rock, and derricks, conveyers, 
and cars hauled by animal or mechanical power 
for removing it. In a boat canal of small 
section, the plant required is small and simple, 
but in large ship -canal sections very large and 
po^yerful machinery and elaborate power plants 
supplying compressed air and electricity are em- 
ployed. In small canals soft-ground excavation 
was commonly performed by means of shovels 
and plows for loosening the material, and 
scrapers and carts for carrying it from the ex- 


cavation, but now power shovels are almost in- 
variably used, as well as grading and excavating 
machines, the steam shovels loading into carts or 
cars hauled by horses or light locomotives. In 
ship canals of the largest section this plant is 
still further enlarged by the employment of 
special excavating and conveying machines and 
powerful dredges, both hydraulic and bucket or 
clamshell. Aqueducts are usually built in the 
form of masonry-arch bridges with the top 
formed into* a channel for the water. Some- 
times, however, masonry piers carry a wooden 
trough or, in later years, one of steel. In em- 
bankments the channel is formed by building up 
the sides and lining the bottom and slopes with 
concrete or a layer of clay or other impervious 
material. Tunnels for canals are built in the 
same manner as tunnels for other purposes. 
(See TimNEL.) Culverts are provided for 
carrying streams underneath the canal and 
bridges for carrying highways and roadways 
over it. See Bridge; Cableway; Cbaj^e; Deux; 
Qttabey. 

Locks, Inclines, and Lifts. The usual 
methods of transferring vessels from one level or 
reach of a canal to another one are by locks, 
inclines, or lifts. Of these three devices, the 
lock is the one most extensively employed. A 
lock is a masonry chamber built at the junction 
of the two reaches, the bottom of which is a 
continuation of the bottom of the lower reach 
and the top of which is at the same level as the 
banks of the upper reach. Structurally this 
chamber consists of two parallel masonry side 
walls, closed near each end by a pair of folding 
gates or, more rarely, by sliding or lifting gates. 
When a vessel is passing from the lower reach 
to the upper reach through a lock, the se- 
quence of operations is as follows: the lower 
gates being open and the water in the lock being 
at the same level as the water in the down reach, 
the vessel is floated into the lock chamber and 
the down gates are closed. By means of valves 
in the upper gates or culverts in the side walls 
or floor of the chamber, water from the upper 
reach is slowly admitted until the water levels 
in the chamber and in the upper reach are the 
same. The upper gates are then opened and the 
boat floated out into the upper reach to con- 
tinue its journey. To lock a vessel from the 
upper reach to the lower reach, the operations 
described are merely reversed. The gates are 
usually made of wood or iron, and each leaf 
consists structurally of two vertical posts called 
the quoin post and the mitre post, connected by 
horizontal frames, which serve as a framework 
for carrying the water-tight boarding or plating. 
The quoin post has pivots at -top and bottom 
which work in suitable fittings in the side wall, 
so ‘that each gate leaf swings <^en and shuts 
like a door. 

A gate consists of two leaves, the swinging 
edges of which meet on the centre line of the 
chamber; but as each leaf is somewhat wider 
than half the width of the chamber, they do not 
form a straight diaphragm across the chamber 
when closed, but are shaped like a very flat 
letter V with its point projecting towards "the 
upper level or reach. This construction gives 
greater strength to resist the pressure of the 
water. The height between the bottom of the 
down reach and the bottom of the upper reach is 
called the lift of the lock. The practicable 
height of lift in lock construction is limited, and 
where great differences in level have to be over- 
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come, a series or flight of locks built end to end 
is employed. 

Where a vessel passes through a lock from one 
level to another, a lockful of water is lost from 
the upper level to the lower level for each pair 
of boats passed. Where water is scarce and the 
total lift is large, therefore, resort is sometimes 
had to inclined planes up and down which the 
boats are transported in cradles or tanks running 
on wheels and hauled by cables or other power. 
Inclined planes for canals are of- very early 
origin, being at one time quite extensively used 
for high lifts, and some of these old inclines 
on American canals are described in the follow- 
ing section, though these canals are now aban- 
doned. In Europe they are still encotmtered, as 
the Grand Junction, England; at Ourcq, BYanee; 
Shropshire, England; and Oberland, Germany. 

A more important system of transferring canal 
boats from one level to another is the vertical 
lift or lift-lock system, which has been installed 
in a number of places and is proposed for several 
other places where very high and important 
differences of level occur. In the vertical lift- 
lock system the boat is floated into a movable 
trough, the ends of which are closed by gates, 
while similar gates close the ends of the canal 
approaches. When the gates are closed behind 
the boat, the trough is raised or lowered, as the 
case may be, until it coincides with the other 
level of the canal, when the front gates are 
opened and the boat proceeds upon its way. The 
trough is raised and lowered by means of hy- 
drardic or other power, aided sometimes by 
counterweights or flotation tanks. The first 
vertical lift on a large scale was that built at 
Anderton, England, on the Trent and Mersey 
Canal, in 1876, and operated for several years 
with hydraulic machinery until in 1908 the 
plunger and hydraulic appliances were removed 
and each tank was counterweighted separately 
and the machinery was operated by electricity; 
a second was built at Les Fontinettes, France, 
on the Neuffossd, in 1885; a third at La Lqu- 
vi&re, Belgium, in 1888; and a fourth at Hein- 
richenberg, Germany, in 1805. In 1895 a lift 
lock was designed to replace the flight of locks 
at Lockport, N. Y., on the Erie Canal, In 1904 
an hydraulic lift lock was built at Peterborough, 
Canada, on the Trent Canal, and in 1006 another 
at Kirkfield on the same canal. The Hein- 
richenherg lift lock on the Dortmund and Ems 
Canal in Germany has a tank 229.6 X 28.2 X 
8.2 feet, with a lift of 52.45 feet. 

Boat Canals, ffistory , — Canals date from a 
period long anterior to the Christian era and 
were employed as means of navigation and com- 
munication by the Assyrians, Egyptians, Hindus, 
and Chinese. The royal canal of Babylon was 
built sMbout 600 b.c. As an interesting instance 
of canal construction, previous to the fifteenth 
century, may be mentioned the Grand Canal of 
China, built in the thirteenth century to con- 
nect the Yang-tze-kiang and Pei-ho, This canal 
is 650 miles long; is largely composed of canal- 
ized rivers; is about 5 to 6 feet deep, and has 
inclined planes up which the boats are hauled by 
capstans and made to slide down a paved track. 
The lock is said to have been invented in 1481 
by two Italian engineers, but the merit of this 
invention is also claimed by Holland. The 
known facts are that canal locks were used in 
both Holland and Italy in the fifteenth century, 
and that by their development a wonderful im- 
petus was given to canal construction, which had 


previously been confined to such countries as 
permitted canals of a single level or reach to be 
used. The first European country to take up 
the construction of navigation canals on a sys- 
tematic plan and extensive scale was France. 
The Briare Canal, connecting the rivers Seine 
and Loire, was built from 1605 to 1642; the 
Orleans Canal was built in 1675, and the 
Languedoc Canal in 1666-81, For the time this 
last was an enormous work — ^the canal connect- 
ing the Bay of Biscay with the Mediterranean 
by an artificial waterway 148 miles long and 
61/2 feet deep, with 119 locks having an ag^e- 
gate rise of 600 feet, and capable of floating 
vessels of 100 tons. In Eussia a great system 
of canals connecting St. Petersburg with the 
Caspian Sea was developed during the eighteenth 
century; a canal connecting the North Sea and 
Baltic, 100 miles long, was finished in 1785. The 
Gotha Canal, 280 miles long, connecting Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg, in Sweden, was completed 
in 1832; and the Danube and Main Canal, 108 
miles long, was constructed 1836-46. France, 
however, was the continental country which de- 
voted the greatest attention to canal construc- 
tion. Notable among recent works is the Mar- 
seilles-Ehdne Canal, begun in 1904 and to be 
finished about 1918. It will be 48 miles long 
(approx.), 82 feet wide, 8 feet 2 inches to 9 feet 
10 inches deep, with locks 52% feet wide and 
625 feet long, and will cost about $20,000,000. 
Barges of 600 tons can be accommodated. Under 
the Nerthe range will be a $10,000,000 tunnel 
4% miles long, the greatest of its kind. Mar- 
seilles, gaining direct water communication Yrith 
the interior of France and northern Europe, ex- 
pects to become the chief clearing house for the 
North African trade. It will be declared a free 
port, like Hamburg, which has long depended 
greatly on a network of canals. France now has 
upward of 3000 miles of canal and 2000 miles of 
canalized rivers. 

Germany has spent much effort in developing 
its canal systems recently, and it was estimated 
in 1912 that the Rhine and Weser Canal then 
under construction would have a traffic capacity 
of 17,000,000 tons annually. Standard forms and 
sizes of barges of 600 tons and 400 tons capacity 
have been adopted as most advantageous after 
elaborate experiments. The former are 213.25 
feet in length, 26.25 feet in beam, and draw 
loaded 5.74 feet of water. The 400-ton barges 
were 180.44 feet in length, but with other di- 
mensions the same- Lock systems to accom- 
modate barges of this size were recommended 
where they did not exist. In Belgium there has 
been a marked tendency to increase the dimen- 
sions of existing canal systems, so that, for 
example, the lower portion of the canal from 
Charleroi to Brussels extending from Clabecq to 
the latter city may accommodate 1000-ton boats. 
The countries of continental Europe continue to 
manifest considerable activity in enlarging and 
extending their boat-canal systems, while Eng- 
land and America have practically abandoned the 
development of their systems of navigable water- 
ways. In Great Britain the boat canals have 
been criticized as being absolutely lacking in 
uniformity of management or design and dimen- 
sions and, generally speaking, being incapable 
of being worked by steam. Furthermore, the 
system of tolls has been une>qual, and with the 
development of railways little thought has been 
given to the consistent evolution and increase of 
a natural canal system. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL 

1. SIPHON LOCK AT OSWEGO. The First Siphon Lock to be built in the United States, and the only lock 

of this type on the Barge Canal. 

2. HIGH LIFT LOCK AT LITTLE FALLS. A Lock with a lift of 40 M feet, with a lift type lower gate. The 

only instance of a lift gate on any Barge Canal lock except the guard locks at the Genesee River crossing. 
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The first canals in Great Britain are generally 
conceded to have been the Boss dike and Caes 
dike in Lincolnshire, 11 and 40 miles long 
respectively, the former of which is still navi- 
gable. These channels are stated to have been 
first excavated by the Homans and to have been 
enlarged in the twelfth century. It was not 
until the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
however, that canal building assumed importance 
in England throi^h the energy and liberality of 
the Duke of Bridgewater and the skill of the 
engineer, James Brindley, the success of whose 
works stimulated others to engage in .similar 
undertakings. The era of canal building, 
ushered in by the Duke of Bridgewater by the 
construction of the Bridgewater Canal in *1761, 
continued until 1834, when the last inland boat 
canal was 'built in Great Britain. It is interest- 
ing to note that from 1791 to 1794 speculation 
in canal shares became a mania in England and 
finally resulted in a financial crash and the 
ruin of many persons. At the end of 1834 there 
were about 3800 miles of canal in Great Britain, 
of which about 3000 miles were in England. 
The following may be mentioned as among the 
more notable of the British canals : Grand Canal, 
Dublin to Ballinasloe, Ireland, 164 miles long, 
40 feet wide, 6 feet deep, built in 1765; Royal 
Canal, Dublin to Torinansburg, Ireland, built 
after the Grand Canal; Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal, Sharpness to Gloucester, 17 miles; Cale- 
donian Canal, crossing Scotland, 17 feet deep; 
Forth and Clyde Canal, 35 miles long and 10 
feet deep; and the Crjinan Canal across the 
peninsula of Kintyre, 12 feet deep. The depth 
of the great majority of British canals, however, 
varies from 3% feet to 5 feet, and many of 
these are now owned by the railways. Various 
schemes to increase the facilities for internal 
waterways have been considered by parlia- 
mentary and other commissions, but beyond re- 
ports and discussions little has resulted. 

In the United States the construction of the 
Erie Canal, begun in 1817, opened up the de- 
velopment of canal construction, which now 
^gregates upward of 4500 miles, located mostly 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Virginia. The first man who really 
saw the future of canal communication was 
George Washington, whose main efforts, how- 
ever, were directed towards the connection of 
the Chesapeake and the Ohio River, but in 1808 
Secretary Gallatin submitted a report recom- 
mending an extensive system of waterways, on 
which, however, no action was taken. Canal 
building continued active in the United States 
until about 1837. After this date attention was 
turned chiefiy to railway construction. Space 
is not available here to trace the development 
of the canal system of the United States in 
detail, but the essential facts respecting some of 
the more important enterprises will be given. 
In 1793 a canal was built around the rapids of 
the Connecticut River at South Hadley, Mass., 
and another, 3 miles long, was built around 
Turners Falls on the same stream in 1790-96. 
The canal at South Bte,dley is interesting as 
being the first canal built in America, and as 
having the two levels connected by an incline, 
up and down which the boats were raised and 
lowered in a tank or caisson fiUed with water 
and propelled by cables operated by water 
wheels. 

The Erie Canal, connecting the Hudson River 
at Albany and Troy with Lake Erie at Buffalo, 


is 363 miles in length. It was begun in 1817 and 
completed in 1825, at a cost of $7,602,000. Its 
construction was due chiefly to the foresight 
and energy of De Witt Clinton. The enterprise 
was undertaken and carried through by the State 
of New York, Clinton being Governor during 
nearly all the period of its progress. As its 
route lay chiefly through an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, it opened for settlement an immense terri- 
■ tory. It was subsequently enlarged, until it was 
70 feet broad at the surface and 66 feet at the 
bottom, with a depth of 7 feet. The canal was 
immensely successful, contributing largely to the 
growth of New York, Buffalo, and intermediate 
places, and serving for many years as the great 
artery of passenger as well as freight traffic 
between the northeastern sections of the United 
States and the newly settled States of what was 
then the West. Light packet boats, drawn by 
frequent relays of horses, which were made to 
proceed at a trot, made the trip from Albany to 
Buffalo in three' and a half days. In 1896 it 
was estimated that the cost of construction and 
improvements had aggregated $52,540,800. An 
expenditure of $9,000,000 more for enlargement 
was authorized by popular vote in that year. 
Work was begun on this enlargement in the 
winter of 1896-97 and resumed again during the 
winter of 1897-98. In the spring of 1898 all of 
the $9,000,000 had been consumed and only a 
part of the projected deepening to 9 feet was 
completed. See Erie Canal. 

New York State Barge Canal. In 1900, in 
response to a demand for increasing the capacity 
of the Erie Canal and other waterways of the 
State of New York, an investigation was set 
on foot to determine the cost and proper plan 
for its enlargement so that boats or barges of 
1000 to 1200 tons could be used. By laws en- 
acted in 1903 an appropriation of $101,000,000 
was made to cover the cost of deepening and 
extending the canal system of the State. This 
involved the improvement of the Erie, Oswego, 
and Champlain canals, making a waterway 12 
feet in depth and aggregating 431 miles, of which 
27 miles was lake navigation, where Oneida, 
Onondaga, and Cross lakes were utilized. Forty- 
three per cent of the entire mileage was to have 
a minimum bottom width of 75 feet and the re- 
mainder not in lakes was to be constructed in 
canalized rivers and streams with a bottom 
width of channel ranging from 110 to 200 feet. 
If the full width of the locks that were con- 
structed for the canal should be utilized, boats 
of 3000 tons could be accommodated, but for 
boats that could pass in the most restricted 
channels and be driven tandem or lifted together 
at one lockage a capacity of about 1600 tons 
was as much as could be provided for. The 
economic value of the New York State Barge 
Canal during its construction was a matter of 
considerable dispute, but it presented many in- 
teresting engineering problems which will be 
found discussed under New York State Barge 
Canal (q.v.). 

The IHinois and !A!Cicliigan Canal connects 
Lake Michigan and the navigable waters of the 
Illinois River, and allows the passage of vessels 
of limited size from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence by using also the Welland 
Canal, which forms a navigable channel from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. Iif 1825 it was 
estimated that the canal, about 100 miles in 
length, would cost about $700,000, but nothing 
definite was attempted till 1836, when estimates 
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\rere made for a canal 60 feet wide at the bot- 
tom and 6 feet deep, costing $8,654,000. Work 
was commenced in June, 1836, and continued 
until March, 1841, when it was discontinued for 
want of available funds. In 1845 an additional 
$1,800,000 was raised by the sale of lands owned 
by the canal. In consequence of a change of 
plans the entire cost fell within the estimates 
which had been made, so that at the opening 
of the canal in April, 1848, the entire expendi- 
ture had been $8,170,226. When completed, the 
eastern terminus joined the south branch of the 
Chicago River, 5 miles from the mouth of the 
main stream. A direct line is pursued to the 
valley of the Des Plaines, the main eastern 
branch of the Illinois River, a distance of about 
8 miles. The canal then traverses the valley to 
the mouth of the Kankakee River, a distance of 
43 miles, passing through the towns of Loekport 
and Joliet and receiving water from four feeders 
—the Calumet, Des Plaines, Du Page, and Kan- 
kakee rivers. The canal now follows the valley 
of the Illinois River to its terminus, La Salle, 
passing through the towns of Morris and Ottawa, 
reeemng water from Fox River; the whole 
length being 96 miles. From La Salle traffic 
can pass through the Illinois River to Grafton 
on the Mississippi, which has been improved by 
locks and dams by the national government and 
by the State of Illinois. The water at La Salle 
is 145 feet lower than Lake Michigan, and the 
descent is accomplished by means of 17 locks, 
varying in lift from 3% to 10 feet. The locks 
are 110 feet long and 18 feet wide, giving pas- 
sage to boats of 160 tons. The canal, on account 
of its small dimensions, is inadequate for traffic 
conditions, and its volume of business is small. 

Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal. Lake 
Michigan is also connected with the Mississippi 
by the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, com- 
pleted in 1900. (See Chicago Dbaihage 
Canal.) This canal, 28 miles in length, was 
originally designed to carry the drainage of 
Chicago to the Mississippi instead of to*. Lake 
Michigan. It has a minimum depth of 22 feet, 
a width at the bottom of 160 feet, and a width 
at the top varying from 162 to 290 feet. The 
canal extends from the Chicago River in Chicago 
to Loekport, where it joins the Des Plaines 
River. It has been proposed to deepen the 
Chicago Drainage Canal and also the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers, and construct locks so 
that barges and light-draft vessels can pass 
direct from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico; but the use of the water from the Great 
Lakes whereby their level may be lowered' has 
been opposed by the national government. In 
1913 there was put under construction a smaller 
canal extending from South Chicago to^ Sag 
Bridge, where it joined the Chicago Drainage 
Oanal. This canal was designed to reverse the 
flow of the Calumet River and take care of the 
drainage of a rapidly growing district. 

Besides the Erie and the Illinois and Michigan, 
the other large canals of the United States are 
the Dela^re and Hudson (now abandoned), at 
one time the great coal route to New York 
from the Pennsylvania mines, 102 miles long, 
completed in 1820, cost $6,946,465; the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, 185 miles, cost $11,375,000; 
the Schuylkill Coal and Navigation Company’s 
Canal, 108 miles, cost $13,207,000; and the 
Wabash and Erie in Indiana, 274 miles, cost 
$6,000,000. There were 13 canals in New York, 
14 in Pennsylvania, 5 in Ohio, 4 in Virginia, 2 in 


New Jersey, and 1 each in Delaware, Maryland, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, but now most 
of these are in ^suse. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. This water- 
way originated in a project formed by Washing- 
ton as early as 1774, to make the Potomac navi- 
gable from tidewater to Cumberland, and to 
connect it by common roads and portages with 
the affluents of the Ohio west of the Alle- 
ghanies. The War of the Revolution post- 
poned the scheme, but in 1784 it was again 
broached by Washington, and Maryland and 
Virginia appointed a joint commission, with 
him at the head, to investigate the subject. 
The result was the incorporation of a company 
to make the Potomac navigable from the tide- 
water to the highest possible point by the con- 
struction of such locks as might be necessary 
for that purpose. Of this company Washington 
was the president until his election as President 
of the United States compelled his resignation. 
The project encountered many obstacles, until at 
last, in 1820, it was abandoned as impracticable, 
when the Board of Public Works of the State 
of Virginia took steps which led to the organiza- 
tion of a new company, which constructed the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal from Georgetown to 
Cumberland, completing it in 1850. It passes 
through the Potomac valley to Paw Paw Bend, 
from which point it passes through the moun- 
tains by a tunnel 3118 feet long. The whole 
length of the canal is 184 miles, its depth 6 feet, 
its width to Harper’s Perry 60 feet at the sur- 
face and 42 feet at the bottom. By means of 74 
locks 100 feet long and 15 feet wide, an eleva- 
tion of 609 feet is gained. All the water is sup- 
plied from the Potomac. At Georgetown the 
canal was led over the Potomac by means of a 
great wooden aqueduct bridge. The cost of the 
work was over $11,000,000. 

The Morris Canal connected the Delaware at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., with the Hudson at Jersey 
City. It was 102 miles long and accommodated 
vessels of 80 tons. An interesting feature of 
this canal was the use of inclines for connecting 
the different levels; there were 23 of these 
inclines, with an average rise of 68 feet. 

These canals in many cases, however, played a 
prominent, if often a brief, r61e in the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the United States, and 
their history is well worthy of consideration. 

Hennepin Canal. The only boat canal, 
strictly speaking, constructed in the United 
States since 1850 is the Illinois and Mississippi, 
or Hennepin, Canal in Illinois. This canal was 
begun in July, 1892, and it was oomplet^ in 
1908, costing about $75,000,000. It was desired 
as a short route from the upper Mississippi 
River to Lake Michigan in connection with the 
existing water routes of Illinois. It extends 
from the Illinois River at Great Bend, 1% 
miles from Hennepin, 111., to Rock Island, 111., 
77 miles, of which 50 miles are canal and 27 
miles are slack-water navigation down the Rock 
River. The canal proper and the summit-level 
feeder are 7 feet deep and 80 feet wide at water 
level. The feeder is 34.76 miles long. There 
are 37 concrete locks, 35 X 70 feet, with lifts of 
from 3 to 10 feet. 

PropQsed Canals In the United States.^ The 
advocates of an extensive system of canals in the 
United States, and especially a system of coast 
waterways consisting of canals connecting the 
various sounds and bays along the Atlantic sea- 
board, have not been discouraged with the lack 
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CULEBRA CUT. Looking north from east bank between Culebra and Empire. Tug towing first ladder dredge 

to operate in Canal. October 22, 1913. 


CULEBRA CUT, CULEBRA. Looking north fronn west behk. Dredges excavating at Cucaracha slide and 
channel at that point 150 feet wide. December 15, 1913. 
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OPERATION OF GATUN LOCKS. First boat through. Tugboat “Gatun” entering lower lock, west chamber. 
Looking south from forebay. September 26, 1913. 


OPERATION OF GATUN LOCKS. Dredging fleet entering upner lock, west chamber. Looking north. Water 

45 feet above sea level. October 9, 1913. 
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of success attending such canals. Various 
schemes have been proposed in Congress, and 
numerous examinations and surveys have been 
authorized by the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States army. The River and Harbors 
Act of March 3, 1906, provided an appropriation 
for a survey “for the construction of a con- 
tinuous waterway, inland where practicable, 
from Boston, Massachusetts ... to Beaufort, 
N. C., for the purpose of ascertaining the cost 
of a channel with a maximum depth of 25 
feet, or such lesser depths along any section 
... as may be found to be sufficient for com- 
mercial, naval, or military purposes”; and Gen- 
eral Bixby, the Chief of Engineers, in 1913 pre- 
sented a detailed report with estimates show- 
ing how a canal 12 feet in depth could be con- 
structed that would give communication from 
Boston to Beaufort in connection with existing 
waterways. An appropriation was made by 
Congress in 1912 for the purchase of the Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake Canal and for its im- 
provement, and General Bixby recommended 
that $30,000,000 be appropriated for carrying 
out the scheme. In addition to the commercial 
importance claimed for such a system of canals, 
the military value was also urged, as such water- 
ways would be beyond the range of a hostile fleet 
attacking the coast. 

After this brief account of canal construction 
in the United States, it is necessary to note that, 
all things considered, transportation by internal 
artificial waterways has been far from successful. 
Of some 4600 miles of canal constructed in the 
United States at an approximate cost . of well 
ovpr $200,000,000, over half, or some 2600 miles, 
costing in all about $80,000,000, have been 
abandoned. These abandoned canals failed en- 
tirely to compete with the railways or to serve 
any useful purpose. This was due, in many 
cages, to the improvident original location of 
the canals, to which often were added mis- 
mi^nagement and a lack of provision and con- 
trol of strategic connections and terminals. This 
wan emphasized all the more with the introduc- 
ti<Jia of the railroad and the failure of the tow- 
pailih eanals, as constructed, to lend themselves 
to modern conditions of mechanical transporta- 
tion, such as steam, or electrical haulage of the 
boats, or barges. In the report of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations on Transportation by 
Water in the United States (Washin^on, 1909) 
it is stated that there was in operation a total 
mileage of 1360 miles, including branches and 
feeders of State canals in New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Louisiana. With the exception of 
the improvement of the canals in the State of 
New York, the majority of these are antiquated 
and inadequate, and the original cost of $166,- 
983,538 is giving but little return to the 
citizens of the States concerned. This report 
refers to but 16 private canals aggregating 632 
miles in length, as possessing more than local 
importance and representing a capital stock of 
$43,326,539. The construction of practically aU 
the canals in the United States has rendered 
impossible the use of mechanical transportation, 
and their limited dimensions have restricted the 
size of boats or barges that can be used. Con- 
sequently there is practically no data on which 
to base opinions as to the success of steam or 
electric towed barges of 1000 or 1600 tons 
capacity, such as is required by the modem 
transportation conditions and such as is pro-* 
posed for the New York State Barge CanaL 


Canadian Canals. The Canadian canal sys- 
tem is one of the most important in the world, 
and comprises the St. Lawrence and Lake Navi- 
gation, the Ottawa and Rideau Navigation, the 
Richelieu and Champlain Navigation, and the 
River Trent Navigation. Of these the St. 
Lawrence system is the most important, as it 
gives a 14-foot waterway from the head of Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
canals of the St. Lawrence system are the fol- 
lowing : 


namb op canal 

Len^h 

Miles 

Number 
of looks 

Lookage 

Feet 

Dost, from 
prec. canal 

St. Mary’s 

0.66 

1 

18. 


Welland 

26.75* 

25 

362.75 

600 miles 

Galops 

7.625 

3 

15.5 

226 ** 

Bapide Plat . . . 

4. 

2 

11.5 

4.5 “ 

Farrans Point . . 

0.75 

1 

4. 

10.5 “ 

Cornwall 

11.5 

6 

48. 

5. “ 

Soulanges 

14. 

4 

82.5 

32.75“ 

Lachine ... 

8.6 

5 

45. 

15.26“ 


* New and enlarged canal started in 1913. 


Ship Canals. Examples . — ^In the last half 
of the nineteenth century, with the development 
of steam navigation and maritime trade, a de- 
mand arose for the construction of eanals of 
large dimensions across isthmuses to shorten the 
route by sea between certain countries, to con- 
nect important internal manufacturing and com- 
mercial cities with the ocean, or to afford 
communication between bodies of water in the 
interior of a continent. Among the more notable 
examples of such ship canals are the Panama, 
Suez, Corinth, Manchester, St. Mary^s, St. 
Petersburg and Kronstadt, Kiel, Amsterdam, and 
Cape Cod. 

The Pcmama Oanail (q.v.), completed in 1914, 
traverses the Isthmus of Panama from Colon on 
the Caribbean Sea to the Bay of Panama on: the 
Pacific Ocean, and is about 49 miles! in len^h. 
A portion of the waterway is formed by Gatun 
Lake, 85 feet above mean tidewater and r^e^ed 
by a flight of locks at Gatun 7 miles from G^lon 
and at Pedro Miguel and Miraflores on the Payfeific 
side. These locks have a usable width of hlO 
feet and a length of 1000 feet with a depti of 
40 feet. The Suez Canal (q.v.) cuts through the 
Isthmus of Suez and connects the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. It is about 100 miles long, 
has a bottom wjdiih of 72 feet and a depth of 
26 feet, and was built 1860-69. The Mamheater 
Canal runs from the Mersey at Eastham, just 
above Liverpool, to Manchester, . is 36.6 miles 
long, 26 feet deep, and has a minimum bottom 
width of 120 feet. It is built in four reaches 
connected by three sets of locks at Latehford, 
Islam, and Barton, the sizes of the locks of each 
set being 550 X 60 feet, 300 X 40 feet, and 100 
X 20 feet. One of the notable structures of this 
canal, and the only one of its kind, is a swing 
aqueduct by which the Bridgewato Canal is 
carried over the Manchester Canal. This aque- 
duct opens exactly like a swing-span drawbridge 
to permit vessels with masts to pass through. 
The Cormth Canal is another of the transisth- 
mian type, crossing the Isthmus of Corinth with 
a cut 4 miles long, 72 feet wide, and 26.6 feet 
deep. This canal was completed in 1893. It 
is stated that this canal was projected by Alex- 
ander the Great, determined upon by Julius 
Caesar, and actually begun by Nero, though his 
work never progressed beyond a few hundred 
yards. 

The 8a/int Mary’s . Canal, commonly known as 
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the Sanlt Ste. Marie Canal, connecting the 
waters of Lake Superior with those of the St. 
Mary’s Kiver and Lake Huron, around the St. 
Mary’s Falls in Michigan, is but a few thousand 
feet long, and is chiefly remarkable for its enor- 
mous traffic and for having the largest lock in 
the world. There are now two canals, or canal 
systems, one on either side of the national bound- 
ary maintained by the respective governments. 
The Canadian Canal, built by the Dominion gov- 
ernment in 1888 to 1895, is 1% miles in length, 
150 feet wide, 22 feet deep, and has a lock 900 
feet long, 60 feet wide, with a depth of 20 feet 
3 inches at extreme low-water level. This depth 
gave it an advantage of about 8 inches over the 
Poe lock of the United States Canal built in 
1896, and at the time of its construction the 
largest in the world. Accordingly, in 1907, the 
widening and deepening of the old American 
Canal above the locks was begun, and a project 
involving the construction of a new canal and 
lock, 1360 feet in length, 80 feet in width, and 
24.5 feet in depth at extreme low water, was 


Baltic to Brunsbiittel on the Elbe. It is 
60 miles long, had a bottom width of 85 feet 
and a depth of water of 28 feet. The bot- 
tom width subsequently was increased to 140 
feet and the surface to 330 feet, while the depth 
was made 36 feet, so that the largest naval war- 
ships could pass through, the locks at either 
end being enlarged to 1140 feet long by 148 
feet wide and 46 feet deep. By this canal 
seagoing vessels save over 200 miles in going 
from the Baltic to the North Sea. The Am- 
sterdam Canal, like the Manchester, was built 
to connect an inland city with the sea. The 
total length of this canal is 16.5 miles from 
Amsterdam on the Zuyder Zee to the North Sea, 
but as the route lay through the inlet called the 
Y and the Wyker Meer, only 3 miles had to be 
excavated. This canal is 88 feet 7 inches wide 
on the bottom and 23 feet deep. 

Cape Cod Canal, An artificial channel ex- 
cavated across Cape Cod, connecting Buzzard’s 
Bay with Barnstable Bay at Sandwich, Mass. 
This ship canal, which was practically completed 



xmdertaken. This new, or Davis, lock was near- 
ing completion in 1914, and a fourth lock of 
similar dimensions with a new canal was au- 
thorized by Congress, July 25, 1912. The ton- 
nage passing through Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
is apt to run some 2% times greater than 
that passing through the Suez Canal, and in the 
year 1913 amounted to 79,718,344 short tons. 
The importance of this canal is shown by the 
fact that 70 per cent of the commerce of the 
Great Lakes, which is estimated at nearly 100,- 
000,000 tons, passes through the canal and river. 
See Saint Mary’s Canal. 

The Bamt Petersburg cmd Kronstadt CafMzl 
was completed in 1884. Owing to the bar at the 
mouth of the Neva, ships were not able to reach 
St. Petersburg, and the canal firom Kronstadt 
to the capital was built at a cost of $7,200,000 
to overcome this barrier. It is 18.7^ miles long 
and 22 feet deep, with a bottom width of 276 
feet, except near St. Petersburg, where it is only 
207 feet. The channel was subsequently dredged 
to 28 feet in depth. 

The North Sea and Baltic Comal, more com- 
monly known as The Kiel Comal or The Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, runs from Holtenau on the 


in 1914, saves shipping en route from Long 
Island Sound to Boston and other New Eng- 
land points, the distance through Vineyard Haven 
Sound, Nantucket Sound, and aroimd Cape Cod, 
or a distance of about 70 miles. The canal is 
25 feet in depth at mean low water and 100 
feet wide at the bottom, the sides having a slope 
of 1 in 3 where the banks were of sand. In ex- 
posed soft places the banks were riprapped. 
There is an approach channel of 26-feet depth at 
mean low water, at least 200 feet wide at the 
bottom at either end. From shore to shore the 
length of canal is eight miles, but the entire 
channel excavated from 30-feet depth in either 
bay is 13 miles. The canal is practically straight 
with but a single turn of 7640-feet radius and 
the entrance at Barnstable Bay is protected by 
a breakwater 3000 feet in length. In the period 
from 1843 to 1903, 2131 vessels were wrecked 
in the region of Nantucket shoals, and of these 
908 proved total losses, while about 700 lives 
were lost. The yearly tonnage passing through 
Vineyard Haven Sound previous to the con- 
struction of the canal was estimated at 25,000,- 
000 tons, of which coal in barges amounted to 
about 9,000,000 tons. This means of transpor- 
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tation is a leading source of coal supply for New 
England. 

The project for a canal across the sandy 
isthmus between Barnstable Bay and Buzzard's 
Bay was agitated as early as 1697, and in 1776 
General Washington caused inquiry to be made 
as to moving troops across this point so as 
to avoid the enemy and save the hazardous voy- 
age around Cape Cod. In 1780 General Knox 
made estimates for the construction of a canal 
at this point and in 1791 surveys were made 
by Winthrop and Hill. Actual work was com- 
menced by a chartered corporation which made 
an assignment in 1890. In 1909 the construc- 
tion of the breakwater at the Barnstable Bay 
end of the canal was commenced, and from that 
time the work was vigorously prosecuted. The 
excavation was done by means of hydraulic 
dredges, two of which were the largest in the 
world and were capable of removing over 4000 
cubic yards per day from the canal. The excava- 
tion was simple as it was entirely through sand, 
although a deposit of bowlders was encountered. 
The excavation was made at the rate of about 
400,000 cubic yards per month, and before 
it was completed the granite breakwater, 3000 
feet long, in Barnstable Bay was finished 
and a four-mile approach in Blizzard's Bay had 
been dredged. It was thought that later the 
canal might be increased in depth. 

Haulage on Canals. The universal method 
of hauling boats on canals until very recent 
times has been animal power exerted through a 
towrope attachment to the boat. In China the 
hauling is done by men who walk along a tow- 
path on the bank and pull the boat after them; 
in most other countries this work is done by 
horses and mules. Various attempts have been 
made to substitute steam power for hauling 
canal boats, and such power is considerably used, 
especially in Europe and on the large canals. 
In Europe a system of haulage has for some 
time been in successful operation in which a 
cable extends along the bottom of the canal, and 
traction is secured by means of a steam engine 
on the canal boat, which works a drum over 
which the cable is made to fall. By this system 
tugboats may be employed to haul several canal 
boats at a time. In Germany barges towed in 
trains have been found more economical than 
self-propelled barges, while, unless there is con- 
siderable traffic, steam haulage is cheaper than 
electricity. On the Teltow Canal boats are 
moved in trains of two by electric traction 
locomotives on the bank. In recent years 
numerous experiments have been made with 
electric power for haulage on canals, but it has 
not been adopted to any general extent, though 
it is believed to be the best form of traction. 
The remarks apply only to haulage on boat 
canals; the vessels using ship canals traverse 
them by their own power, except in passing 
through locks, where some mechanical means, 
such as the electric locomotives of the Panama 
Canal, or mechanical capstans or windlasses may 
be used. 

Bihliography- For an account of the leading 
canals of the world, with their chief commercial 
and other features, consult: United States Sum- 
mary of Commerce and Finance^ December, 1901, 
May, 1902, and January, 1905; Countryman, 
“Canals and Other Inland Waters” in Trans- 
portation ty Water, 1906; Special Reports U. S. 
Bureau of the Census (Washington, 1908) ; Re- 
ports of the State Engineer and State Surveyor, 


State of New York (Albany) ; Reports of In- 
ternal Waterway Commission (Washington) ; 
Reports of International Congress of Naviga- 
tion; Reports Chief of Engineers U. S. army, and 
the files of the engineering press. Consult also 
Hulbert, Great American Canals (Cleveland, 
1904) . For descriptions of canals for other than 
transportation purposes, see Deaikagb; Ibbiga- 
Tioisr; Watee Supply; etc. 

CANAL DOVEEr. A city in Tuscarawas 
Co., Ohio, 70 miles (direct) south of Cleveland, 
on the Tuscarawas River, the Ohio Canal and 
the Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads (Map: Ohio, G 4). The city contains the 
County Orphans' Home and the Union Hospi- 
tal. There are coal, iron, clay, and shale deposits 
in the vicinity, and the city manufactures sheet 
iron, steel, tin, pig iron, flour, racing wagons 
and sulkies, sadirons, baby carriages, corrugated 
roofing, boiler plates, etc. Settled in 1807, 
Canal Dover was incorporated in 1865. The 
government, under a general law of 1902, is 
vested in a mayor, elected every two years, and 
a city council. The municipality owns and 
operates the water works and electric lighting 
plant. Pop., 1900, 5422; 1910, 6621. 

CANAL DTT mDI, ka'n&P d\i m6'de', or 
Canal du Languedoc. A canal in the south of 
Prance, connecting the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean. It extends for 150 miles 
from Toulouse on the Garonne River to Cette 
on the Mediterranean. It is 60 feet wide, 6% 
feet deep, has 114 locks, 60 aqueducts, and 
reaches a maximum altitude of 600 feet. It is 
navigable for vessels of 100 tons. It was com- 
pleted in 1681 at a cost of $3,500,000. 

CANALE, k^-na-Tfi, Michele Giuseppe (1808- 
90). An Italian historian. He was bom in 
Genoa, and through Cavour’s influence secured 
the professorship of history and geography at 
the Polytechnic Institute of his native city. In 
1858 he founded the Societal Ligure di Stofia 
Patria, for the study of national history. He 
wrote historical dramas and romances, but his 
important works were the Sforia dei Oenovesi 
(1844-54) and Storia della republlica di Ge- 
nova (1858-74). 

CANALEJAS Y MENDEZ, ka'na-lfi'Hfis 
e mfin'das, Jos6 (1854-1912). A distinguished 
Spanish statesman. He was bom July 31, 1854, 
at Ferrol, his parents early removing to Madrid. 
As a child he was precocious, when 10 years 
old translating and publishing a small French 
work, and when only 18 receiving his doctor's 
degree from the University of Madrid. He then 
began to take part in political agitations, show- 
ing himself a strong Radical, and in 1880 aiding 
in the publication of El Democrata. The fol- 
lowing year he represented Soria in the Cortes, 
becoming prominent from the first, despite his 
connection with the party of the Opposition. 
Later he was deputy for the District of Agreda; 
and in the Cortes of 1887, while representing 
Algeciras, he was made chairman of the mili- 
tary reform commission. During the existence 
of the ephemeral republic (1873-74) he had 
served as subsecretary to the President of the 
Council of Ministers, but this did not seem to 
affect his subsequent prominence, although it 
made him unwelcome at court. Canalejas was 
third vice president of the Cortes and was oc- 
cupied also with his Dereoho parlamentario 
comparado when called upon in 1888 to serve 
as Minister of Agriculture; in December of the 
same year he was transferred to the Ministry of 
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Justice, and this office he held until 1890. In 
1894-95 he was Minister of Finance. It was 
not, however, until 1900, when he urged^ in the 
Cortes that war must be declared on clericalism, 
that he became a really important national fig- 
ure. Immediately the Socialists and Republi- 
cans rallied to his support, and, after accepting 
the portfolio of agriculture in the cabinet of 
Sagasta (1902), he added to his popularity by 
his reforms for the working classes. In 1904, 
in an oration memorable in Spain, he defended 
the right of parliamentary immunity, which 
had been attacked by the Conservatives. 

King Alphonso, who had shown himself hos- 
tile to Canalejas, became his warm friend after 
hearing an address made by the Radical leader 
at the Academy of Jurisprudence. Close on 
the gaining of the King’s favor came the election 
of Canalejas to the presidency of the Cortes in 
1906, when the Liberals were in power, and in 
1910 King Alphonso surprised the nation by 
asking this advanced Radical to take the pre- 
miership. Although Canalejas set before him- 
self a difficult programme in undertaking to 
accomplish the separation of church and state, 
in the end he completely controlled the situa- 
tion. In this connection one of his moat impor- 
tant measures was that known as the “Rad- 
lock Law,” which provided for the temporary 
refusal to authorize the establishment of new 
religious orders. (See Spain, History,) He 
resigned on April 1, 1911, because of opposi- 
tion to the decision in the case of Ferrer, the 
anarchist philosopher, but the King immediately 
directed him to form a new ministiy. The 
troubles in Morocco in 1911, the ptimilitarism 
agitation, strikes and disorders in Spain, and 
the opposition that the Prime Minister aroused 
among the extreme Radicals, somewhat dimmed 
his popularity, but seemed not to impair his 
general control of affairs. He was shot and 
killed by an anarchist in the streets of Madrid, 
Nov. 12, 1912. 

Canalejas was without doubt one of the 
strong^ figures in Spanish political history in 
modern times. Although an inborn Radical, he 
was practical in his reforms and moderate in 
his methods. His economic undertakings, in- 
cluding the building of railroads and the de- 
velopment of industries, gave promise of lifting 
Spain to the general level of European nations. 
Not alone through governmental positions were 
his great merits recognized. Elected (1900) a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, he became also, in 1904', a member of 
Spain^s oldest and proudest academy, the Royal 
Spanish Academy, and, in 1907, dean of the 
Oolegio de Abogados of Madrid and president 
of the Royal Academy of Jurisprudence, For 
complete texts of the discourses for and against 
his programme in the Cortes of 1910 consult 
Canalejas gobernante: Discursos yarlamenta/rios, 
Cortes .de 1910 {Yalenda) and La Ley llamada 
del ^‘GemdadOf^^ y la oposioidn oatdlica en las 
Cortes (Madrid). Among the publications of 
Canalejas himself is El partido liberal (1912). 
Consult liUis Ant6n del Olmet and Arturo Gar- 
cia Caraffa in Los grandes E^spanoles, vol. iv 
(Madrid, 1913). 

CANAIiETTO, ka'nMSt^td. The name ap- 
plied to two Venetian architectural painters. — 
Antonio Canauetto, properly da Canax or 
Ganaub; (1697-1768), was born at Venice and, 
after studying with his father, Bernardo, and with 
Oarlevaris, acquired in Rome a high reputation 


as a painter of antique ruins. Returning to 
Venice, he devoted himself to the Venetian 
scenes for which he has become justly famous. 
Correct in line and warm and true in color, he 
is the most important painter of the old Vene- 
tian school except Tiepolo, who is said to have 
often painted the figures for his landscapes. 
In 1746 he went to England and painted niany 
charming English landscapes, together with views 
of Eton College and of Whitehall. His numerous 
works are found in all the principal European 
collections, and he is well represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Boston 
Museum, and the Art Institute of Chicago. His 
importance as a teacher is attested by such 
pupils as Francesco Guardi and his nephew, 
BE 3 RNABDO Belotto (1720-80), called Canaletto. 
He also was born in Venice and perfected him- 
self in Rome. After laboring for some time for 
the Elector Charles Albert at Munich, he was 
appointed court painter at Dresden in 1747. In 
1758 he went to Vienna, and about 1770, as 
painter to the King, to Warsaw, where he died. 
His paintings, mostly views in cities in which 
he lived, are very numerous, especially at Dres- 
den and Vienna. While his art is similar, it 
is inferior, to Antonio’s. Both are excellent 
etchers of Venetian subjects. Consult Meyer, 
Lie beiden Oanaletti (Dresden, 1878) and Les 
deux Canaletti (Paris, 1906) . 

CANAL RING-. See New York, History; 
Tixden, Samuel J. 

CANANDAIGITA, k&n'an-da^gw^i. A city 
and the county seat of Ontario Co., N. Y., at 
the north end of Canandaigua Lake, 29 miles, 
southeast of Rochester, on the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central railroads and the Can- 
andaigua Lake Steamboat Line (Map: New 
York, C 5) . The city, a popular resort, is cele- 
brated for picturesque scenery and fine private 
residences, and contains among the more^ note- 
worthy features a fine courthouse, an histori- 
cal museum, a public library, an orphan asylum, 
public and private hospitals, private institutions 
for the aged and for the insane, and Canan- 
daigua Academy. Its manufactures include 
enameled ware, tinware, and malt liquors. Set- 
tled about 1789 and incorporated as a village 
in 1816, Canandaigua became a city in 1913, 
and is governed by a mayor and a board of 
aldermen. The city owns its water works and 
sewage system. The abduction of William 
Morgan from the county jail in Canandaigua in 
1826 caused an excitement that extended through- 
out the State and was the subject of heated 
political controversy. Pop., 1890, 6868; 1900, 
6151; 1910, 7217. 

CANANDAIGITA LAKE. A lake in On- 
tario County and forming part of the western 
border of Yates Co., N. Y. (Map: New York, 
0 3). It lies nearly north and south, is 16 
miles long by nearly 2 miles wide, 668 feet 
above the tide, and 421 feet above Lake On- 
tario, into which it discharges its waters through 
the Canandaigua outlet, the 01;fde, Seneca, 
and Oswego rivers. It receives its tribtrfca^ 
waters mainly at the south end and has its 
outlet at the north end. It is surrounded by 
high banks and furnishes charming scenery, 
and its steamboats are extensively patronized 
by pleasure seekers. ; 

CANANORE, k?ln'&-n&r'. See Kananub. 

CANA OP GALILEE. A town mentioned 
several times in the Gospel of John. Here Jesus 
performed his first miracle, the changing of 
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water into wine (John ii. 1-11). When. there 
again later in his ministry he healed with his 
word the nobleman's son, who was sick in Ca- 
pernaum (John iv. 46—53). It was the home of 
Nathanael, one of his early disciples (John 
xxi. 2). The site is not certainly known, but 
as Jesus* mother and apparently the rest of the 
family (John ii. 12) were present at the wed- 
ding, it is not likely to have been far distant 
from Nazareth, and as they are said to have 
gone “down** from there to (japernaum, it was 
most probably situated among the hills. Some 
maintain that the conditions are best met by 
‘Ain Kana, about 8 miles north of Nazareth, on 
the ridge back of the Plain of Asochis, while 
others hold to Kanat EhJelil, north of Sep- 
phoris. The traditional site is Kefr Kenna, 4 
miles northeast of Nazareth, on the road to 
Tiberias. Philological reasons would be in 
favor of the first-named site. 

CANARD, ka-nfird' {Fr. pron. ka-niir', a hoax, 
cheat, literally a duck). An absurd and sensa- 
tional story. The origin of this application of 
the word canard (duck) is uncertain. Some 
derive it from the old phrase vendre tin canard 
d moiti4, literally ‘one who half -sells a duck,^ 
that is, pretends to sell a duck, but does not 
complete the transaction; w’hile others attribute 
its origin to the following marvelous tale cir- 
culated by Cornelissen in order to try the gul- 
libility of the public: Having at one time 
twenty ducks in his possession, he killed them 
one by one and gave their bodies to the dimin- 
ishing number of survivors, who successively 
devoured them, until one out of the twenty was 
all that remained, and this one had actually 
gobbled up his nineteen comrades. A corre- 
sponding expression in the United States is the 
term roorhaok, a fictitious narrative published 
to gain some political advantage. It originated 
in 1844 from a story of some notoriety purport- 
ing to be an extract from the Travels of Baron 
Roorlach. 

CANARESR, kan'^-rSz'. See Kanabese. 

caH^abi, ka-nyS-'rS. One of several ancient 
tribes around the Gulf of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
conquered and incorporated by the Incas, about 
1460. The OafSaris occupied the inter-Andine 
tegion now included in the provinces of Cafiar 
and Azuay, and their language, surviving only 
in place names, formed a distinct stock. They 
were skillful metal workers, their technique dif- 
fering from that of the Quichua. Copper axes, 
curiously ornamented, are found in their tombs, 
and, accbrding to Suarez, sometimes as much as 
600 pounds weight in a single deposit. Some 
of the most beautiful gold ornaments of the 
Andean region have also been found in their 
territory. Mountain, lake, and serpent worship 
existed among them. They had also many fes- 
tivals, dances, etc. Consult: F. G. Suarez, Ws- 
tudio historico soihre los Gaiiaris Antiguos 
(Quito, 1878), and other writings; Saville, An- 
tiquities of Manali, Ecuador (New York, 1907- 
10) ; and R. Verneau and P. Rivet, Ethnographic 
aqibienne de VEquateur (Paris, 1912), especially 
pp. 29-36. 

CANARIE^ kiL'n6,'rS'. A dance, now obsolete, 
supposed to have come from the Canary Islands. 
It was a favorite dance in France in the time of 
Louis XIV, and it is mentioned by Shakespeare. 
The CEinarie was a species of gi^e resembling 
the loure, only quicker in tempo, requiring two 
dancers and involving very extravagant gestures. 

CANABITTM: (Neo-Lat., from Bast Indian 


canari, from Kanara, or Ganara, a district of 
southwestern India). A genus of trees of the 
family Burseraceae, the species of* which are na- 
tives of the southeastern parts of Asia, the 
Malayan archipelago, Australia, etc. The fruit 
is a drupe. The kernel of the fruit of Ganarium 
commune is eaten both raw and roasted, and 
in Amboyna bread is made of it. An oil is 
expressed from it, which is used both for table ^ 
purposes and for lamps. The tree is about 50 
feet high and has a bark which yields a heavy 
oil that has the same properties as balsam 
copaiva and may be substituted for it. Ganarium 
sylvestre also produces eatable kernels. The 
timber of this species is hard, tough, and close- 
grained, and is used for furniture. Ganarium 
commune is supposed to be one of the trees 
which yield the resin called elemi, and Ganarmm 
strictum is a large tree in Bombay and Madras, 
where it grows at elevations up to 4500 feet. 
The foliage is very brilliant and attractive. 
From the trunk a gum exudes, the black dam- 
mar of commerce. It solidifies upon the tree 
into black lumps, but is amber colored by trans- 
mitted light. Ganarium australianum furnishes 
a timber valuable in finishing houses. 

CANABY (named after the Canary Islands). 
A small finch or serin {Serinus canarius ca- 
narius), a native of the Canary Islands, Ma- 
deira, and the Cape Verde, but introduced into 
Europe as a cage bird in the latter part of the 
fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century, and 
now found as a captive in all parts of the world 
where Europeans have gone. So popular has 
the canary become as a cage bird, on account 
of its power of song and its gentle manners, that 
the breeding of canaries for the market is not 
only a popular avocation in some places, but 
even an important industry. In the wild state 
the plumage is dull greenish, streaked with 
darker shades, like a siskin (q.v.), and the yel- 
low, orange, or red shades of the domesticated 
birds are entirely the result of man*s artificial 
selection. The size of the canary, as well as its 
color, has been profoundly modified by domesti- 
cation, and some ‘varieties are half as large 
again as the wild bird, which is rather more 
than 5 inches in length. The musical powers 
of the bird have also been considerably modified 
and there is much variety in the different breeds 
in this particular, but it is doubtful whether in 
power or clearness the domestic birds are the 
equal of those which are wild. In their native 
h^iunts canaries frequent the vicinity of houses, 
build their nests of moss, hair, grass, feathers, 
etc., in bushes or trees, and raise two or more 
broods in the season. The eggs are four or five 
in a set, and are pale blue, generally unspotted. 
The birds feed chiefly upon seeds, especially of 
certain grasses, but they also^ eat soft green 
leaves, buds, and occasionally insects. 

The breeding and training of canaries is a 
subject of much interest and no little impor- 
tance. It has been carried on most extensively 
in northern England, Scotland, Belgium, and 
especially in the Harz Mountains in (^rmany. 
The various breeds of canaries take tbeir names 
in pari from the locality where bred, and in 
part from some characteristic of the breed 
which is specially notable. There are a large 
number of varieties, of which the following are 
the most important. To begin with the British 
breeds, the Norwich canary is famous for the 
beauty of its plumage, but not for its great 
powers of song. It is an inferior singer com- 
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pared to other breeds, especially some of the 
Harz Mountain birds. The Norwich^ canary la 
often crested, a pleasing addition to its appear- 
ance. The Manchester canaries are also notable, 
particularly the Manchester coppy^ which is the 
giant of canaries, sometimes reaching a length 
of 8 inches. They are not, however, remarkable 
songsters. Among the more curious breeds are 
the Yorkshire Don and Scotch Fancy, which are 
very slender, with long neck, trunk, and tail, 
gracefully curved, so that in extreme examples 
the bird is almost a half -circle, ^ong the hand- 
somest breeds are the gold and silver “spangled” 
canaries, which, as their names imply, are not 
uniformly colored, but have a comparatively 
dull ground color, spangled with very bright or 
very pale feathers. Tliese breeds are more valu- 
able as ornaments than as musicians. The Bel- 
gian canaries are also bred especially for appear- 
ance, and some of them are almost monstrosi- 
ties. The most notable of these is the variety 
known as “humped-backs,” which have a small 
head, very short neck, and broad shoulders, a 
combination that gives a very odd appearance. 
They are usually yellow, but the color is a sec- 
ondary matter. The Harz Mountain canaries 
are the most famous of all, and are especially 
noted for their powers of song. The color is 
regarded as of much less importance, and conse- 
quently they vary much from bright green to 
dear yellow. The best of all singers are the 
Saint Andreasberg canaries, and the choicest of 
these command a large price. Individual birds, 
with exceptional ability as singers, are used as 
instructors for young birds, and are known as 
“campaninis.” There are two other breeds of 
canaries not confined to any special locality, but 
which take their names from their color. The 
most interesting of these are the natural cinna- 
mons, which are deep brownish yellow or red- 
dish, and are often very beautiful. The others 
are known as cayennes, and are reddish, a color 
produced by judicious feeding of red pepper to 
the growing birds. They are sometimes nearly 
scarlet, and often handsome birds, but breeders 
of cinnamons regard them as an abomination. 

The price of a canary depends upon its ap- 
proach to the ideal bird of its breed, but the 
females are usuklly the cheaper. From $1 to 
$75 is the range of value for the great majority 
of canaries, but exceptional individuals may 
bring as high as $150. The highest prices are 
paid for the Saint Andreasberg campaninis. 
Canaries are often crossed, by fanciers, with 
other finches, and the hybrids thus produced are 
sometimes valuable as cage birds, either for ap- 
pearance or peculiar qualities of song. 

These hybrids are called “mules,” and are up- 
ally the result of mating other cock birds with 
hen canaries, on account of the difSculty of 
persuading female linnets, goldfinches, etc., to 
sit on their eggs in captivity. 

Canaries are the easiest of cage birds to care 
for, as almost the only essentials are cleanliness, 
food, and water. The cage and especially the 
food and water vessels should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. A bath should be provided at least 
once a day, the water being made tepid in very 
cold weather^ and occasional freedom from the 
cage in a closed room is a real benefit to the 
bird. Care should be taken not to expose the 
bird to cold drafts, hence it is usually unwise 
to hang the cage near windows during wintry 
weather. The principal articles of food should 
be canary seed and rape, but green leaves, such 


as chickweed, are necessary to maintain perfect 
health. Hemp may be given in less quptities. 
Sugar is also greatly enjoyed by canaries, pd 
is a proper food in small quantities; but acids, 
such as fresh apple, should be avoided. ^ Lime 
is essential to the bird^s welfare, and is best 
provided in the form of cuttlefish bone. The 
nails are apt to grow so long, in canaries kept 
in small cages, that they should he cut occasiou- 
ally to prevent them from becoming troublesome 
to the bird. Many canaries and other birds are 
made uncomfortable or actually made to suffer 
from improper sized perches. Those usually fur- 
nished with brass cages, which are large in the 
centre and dwindle towards each end, are ill 
adapted for such small birds. The perches 
should be no thicker than a thin lead pencil, 
so that the bird’s toes may meet around 
them. For further information in reference 
to the care of canaries and their breeding, con- 
sult: Wallace, The Canary Book (London, 
1893) ; Holden, Canaries and Cage-Birds (New 
York, 1883); Belts, The Pleasuralle Art of 
Breeding Bet Canaries (London, 1897) ; Blak- 
ston, Swaysland, and Miener, The Book of Cana- 
ries and Gage Birds (London) ; Robson, Cana- 
ries, Hybrids and British Birds in Gage and 
Aviary (London, 1912) ; Cage-Birds, a weekly 
paper published in London. See Oagb Bibds; 
and Plate of Canaby Bm>s. 

CANARY GRASS {Phalaris eanariensis) , 
An annual grass of which the seed is much used, 
under the name “canary seed,” as food for cage 
birds, and which is, on that account, cultivated 
to some extent in the south of Europe and in 
certain districts of Germany and England. It is 
a native of the Canary Islands, the south of 
Europe, north of Africa, and Asia. ^ It has been 
introduced and has become naturalized in Eng- 
land and various parts of the United States. It 
attains a height of 2 or 3 feet, and has a 
crowded, egg-shaped, spikelike panicle, from an 
inch to almost 2 inches long. A fine flour is pre- 
pared from canary seed, which is employed as 
glue or sizing in fine cotton weaving and for the 
finishing of silken stuffs. The groats and flour 
of this small kind of grain are also used in the 
Canary Islands, in Barhary, and in Italy as 
food, the flour being made into bread, which is 
very nutritious and pleasant. Other closely 
allied species of Phalaris produce a similar 
grain, but are inferior in productiveness and 
quality, Reed canary grass (Phalaris arundi- 
nacea) is very common on the banks of lakes 
and rivers and in other wet places in Great 
Britain, throughout southern and central Eu- 
rope, and in the United States. It differs very 
much in appearance from canary grass, having 
a large, spreading panicle, generally of a red- 
dish color, and the glumes are winged at the 
keel. It is a somewhat reedlike grass, 4 to 
6 feet high, with creeping roots, which help 
to secure river banks, and yields a great bulk oi 
hay, but has been very generally despised as a 
coarse grass. However, it is said to be very 
nutritious, and is readily eaten by both horses 
and cattle when cut early. A variety with 
curiously white-striped leaves is well known in 
gardens as ribbon grass. Southern canary 
grass (Phalaris caroUniana) and its variety, 
angusta, sometimes considered as a distinct 
species, range from South Carolina to Florida 
and westward through Texas to California and 
Oregon. The variety is called Apache timothy, 
from the resemblance the head bears to that of 
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1. GOLDFINCH MULE (Canary and goldfinch). 

2. YORKSHIRE DON. 

3. MANCHESTER COPPY. 


4. SCOTCH FANCY CANARY. 

5. NORWICH CRESTED CANARY. 

6. WILD CANARY. 
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timothy. It is valued for forage on account of 
its remaining green throughout most of the win- 
ter. For illustration, see Plate of Ca3£ELLIA, 
ETC. 

CANARY ISLANDS, or OANACEIIES (Lat. 

Canaria f from cawis, dog, perhaps because of the 
shape of the largest island) . A group of islands 
in the Atlantic, about 60 miles off the northwest 
coast of Africa, constituting a province of Spain 
(Map: Africa, C 2). They extend from about 
lat. 27® 40' to 29® 26' N., and from long. 13** 
25' to 18® 16' W., forming a land area of 2808 
square miles. The group consists of the seven 
large inhabited islands, Teneriffe (782 square 
miles). Gran Canaria (531 square miles), Palma 
(280 square miles), Gomera (144 square miles), 
Ferro or Hierro (107 square miles, the smallest 
of the large islands ) , Fuerteventura ( 665 square 
miles), and Lanzarote (326 square miles), and 
six islets. The entire group is of volcanic origin, 
and there are extinct volcanoes on all the 
islands. The volcanoes of Pico de Teyde on 
Teneriffe and the Mountain of Fire on Lanzarote 
are but slumbering. The former, the loftiest 
mountain of the Canaries, often called the Peak 
of Teneriffe, rises to a height of 12,190 feet. 

The climate is generally mild and healthful. 
The average temperature for the year is about 
65®, while the maximum and minimum are about 
80® and 52® respectively. Precipitation is very 
scant and occurs mainly in winter ; droughts are 
frequent. The hot east and southeast winds 
blowing from Africa dry up the vegetation. 
There are several zones of vegetation depending 
on the altitude, but in general the west slopes 
furnish a more abtmdant vegetation than those 
on the east. The vegetation of thei lowest zone, 
extending up to 1200 and 1300 feet, is more or 
less African, and includes the date palm, sugar 
cane, the dragon’s-blood tree, etc. In the second 
zone, between 1200 and 2800 feet, the flora re- 
sembles that of southern Europe and comprises 
the vine, the olive, the orange, and several kinds 
of European grain. In the third zone the 
vegetation is confined mostly to trees and in- 
cludes the Pmus canariensis, evergreens, a few 
other conifers, and retama {Cytisus ruMgenus), 
a fragrant broom. The native fauna offers little 
variety, and most of the animals have been im- 
ported either from Europe or Africa. The two 
easternmost islands, Fuerteventura and Lanza- 
rote, possess a richer vegetation and are better 
wooded than the others. 

The chief agricultural products are fruits 
(especially bananas), onions, and potatoes, which 
are expoi^d to the West Indies. The produc- 
tion of wine, formerly of first importance, de- 
clined on account of disease in the vines in 1853, 
giving place to the cochineal industry, which in 
turn declined in favor of sugar-cane cultivation. 
Tobacco is grown. Land is high in value and is 
held mostly in large estates; the peasants are 
generally very poor and emigrate in considerable 
numbers to Cuba and to the other West Indian 
islands. The manufacturing industries are of 
little account and are confined chiefly to the 
production of some silk and cotton fabrics and 
coarse linen. The fisheries are important. Trade 
is largely with Great Britain and Spain. Inter- 
insular communication is maintained by means 
of sailing vessels, and communication with Eu- 
rope is effected by mail steamers. The ^oup is 
a Spanish province, and for administrative pur- 
poses is divided into seven districts. There is a 
Spanish garrison and a native militia. The 


towns of Santa Cruz de Tenerife (the capital) 
and Las Palmas are fortified. The de facto 
population of the province was in 1910 (census 
of December 31) 444,016. The island of Gran 
Canaria had 162,601; island of Palma, 45,782; 
island of Teneriffe, 180,327 ; Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife (commune), 63,004; Las Palmas (com- 
mune), 62,886. 

The Canaries are regarded as the Fortunatw 
InsulcB of the ancients and are supposed to have 
been known to the Phoenicians and the Cartha- 
ginians, judging from the description by Juba 
II, King of Mauretania. Before their annexa- 
tion to Spain they were inhabited by the Guan- 
chos, a Berber tribe, now completely amalgamated 
with the Spanish settlers. Their discovery by 
Europeans in modern times dates from the 
fourteenth century, when a vessel was acciden- 
tally driven on the islands. In 1344 they were 
granted by the Pope to Luis de la Cerda, who, 
however, did not take possession of them. They 
were subsequently granted by Henry III of Cas- 
tile to Robert of Bracamonte, and it was only in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century that an 
attempt was made to take possession of them. 
In 1402-05 Jean de B4thencourt, a French ad- 
venturer, to whom Robert of Bracamonte had 
transferred his title, conquered several of the 
islands, and by the end of the century the entire 
group was in the possession of Spain, Teneriffe, 
the largest, having been taken in 1496. Consult 
Brown, Madeira and the Canary Islands (Lon- 
don, 1894). 

CANARY SEED. See Canaey Geass. 

CANARY WINE. A wine which is also 
known as Teneriffe, from one of the Canary 
Islands bearing that name, produced in these 
islands, and resembling Madeira. The name is 
applied properly only to the Bidogne wine, and 
must be distinguished from the Malvoisie of the 
Canaries, made from the Malvasia sweet grape. 
It increases in mildness with age, and becomes 
so much like Madeira that it is often sold for it. 

CANASTOTA, kfin'^-sto'tS,. A village in 
Madison Co., N. Y., 21 miles east of Syracuse, on 
the New York Central, the West Shore, and the 
Lehigh Yalley railroads, and on the Erie Canal 
(Map: New York, E 4). It has a Carnegie li- 
brary, a hospital, and a soldiers’ monument. The 
principal manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments, canned goods, pickles, condensed milk, 
furniture, gasoline engines, cut glass, dumping 
wagons, and mutoscopes. Canastota was settled 
about 1806 and was first incorporated in 1835. 
The government is administered by a president, 
elected annually, and board of trustees. Seneca 
turnpike, built in 1790 and now a State road, 
runs along the southern boundary of Canastota. 
Pop., 1900, SOSO*; 1910, 3247. 

CANAVERAL, Cape. See Cape Canavebai.. 

CANBERRA. See AxjsmALiAN Fedebatioit. 

CAN-BY, Edwabd Richaed Speigg (1819- 
73). An American soldier. He was born in 
Kentucky, graduated at West Point in 1839, 
and was second lieutenant in the Seminole War 
from 1839 to 1842, and captain in the Mexican 
War in 1846-47, being brevetted major and 
lieutenant colonel for gallant conduct at Con- 
treras, Churubuscb, and Belen Gate. He then 
served as assistant aidjutant general of the Pa- 
cific Division from 1849 to 1861, and in the 
adjutant general’s office in 1851-55; partici- 
pated in the Utah es^edition of 1857-60, and 
commanded the Navajo expedition of 1860—61. 
During the Civil War he commanded the De- 
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partment of Xew Mexico from June, 1801, to 
September, 1862, successfully defending his ter- 
ritory from the attacks of the Cmifedm-ntc gon- 
cral/ Henry Hopkins Sibley; was raised to the 
rank of brigadier general of volunteers in 
March, 1862; was in command of the Draft 
Rendezvous at Pittsburgh from November, 1862, 
to January, 1863; commanded the city and har- 
bor of Xew York at the time of the Draft Riots 
(q.v.) in 1803; became a major general of vol- 
unteers in ]May, 1864, and commanded the mili- 
tary division of West Mississippi from May, 
1864, to June, 1865, directing the Mobile cam- 
paign of March-April, 1865- In May, 1865, he 
received the surrender of the Confederate forces 
under Generals R. Taylor and E. R. Smith. At 
the close of the war he was hrevetted brigadier 
general in the regular army for ‘^^gallant and 
meritorious services at the battle of Valverde, 
X, M.,” and major general for '‘gallant and meri- 
torious services in the capture of Port Blakely 
and Mobile, Msl” In July, 1866, he was pro- 
moted to the regular rank of brigadier general. 
In 1868 he was military governor of South Caro- 
lina. Afterward he commanded various military 
divisions and departments, and on April 11, 
1873, while commanding the Division of the 
Pacific, was treacherously killed by the Modoe 
Indians while holding a conference with them 
near Van Bremmer’s Ranch, Siskiyou Co., CaL 

CABTBY, Henry Seidel (1878- ). An 

American college professor, horn at Wilmington, 
Del. He was educated at Yale, where he became 
assistant in English in 1900, instructor in 1903, 
and assistant professor in 1908. He was lecturer 
in English at Dartmouth College in the summers 
of 1910 and 1911. His publications include: 
The Short Story (1902; rev. ed., 1913); The 
Booh of the S7iort Story (1003) ; The Short 
Story in English (1900); English Composition 
in Theory and Practice (1909) ; Selections from 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1911); Elements of 
Composition for Secondary Schools, with J, B. 
Opdyeke (1913); Study of the Short Story 
(1913). 

CAETBY, William Maebiott (1831-1904). 
An American botanist, born in Philadelphia and 
educated mainly in private schools. Although 
in business, he devoted much time to the study 
of botany and described many new species of 
plants. He made large collections in the United 
States and Canada and was one of the botanists 
of the Northern Pacific Transcontinental Survey. 
His activity in botanical research has included 
the collection, through purchase, exchange, and 
gift, of a fine herbarium of more than 30,000 
species of plants, now the property of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in New York City,^ and a 
smaller collection made for the Society of 
Natural History of Delaware. 

CANCALE, kaN'k&P, The capital pf a can- 
ton in the Department of Ille-et-Vilaine, France, 
situated on a height overlooking the Bay of 
Mont SaintrMichel, 10 miles east of Saint-Malo 
(Map : France, N., D 4) . It is a favorite seaside 
resort and a busy fishing port. Oyster culture is 
an important industry. It also engages in ship- 
building. Its harbor is inclosed by a small 
island, the Rocher de Oancale. Pop. of eona- 
mune, 1901, 6549; 1911, 7627. 

CAN'OAIT (Ft., origin obscure; OF. oaquer 
han, tumultuous assembly, noise, quarrel. Ro- 
mance scholars derive it from Lat. guamquam, 
quanquam, the pronunciation of which seems to 
have aroused considerable dispute among medi- 


aeval schoolmen, although the word may be 
purely onomatopoetic ) . A wild dance, or rather 
a series of violent choreographic movements, 
originated by the demimonde of Paris. ^ It has 
some resemblance to the Bacchic or Dionysian 
dances of ancient Greece. 

CANCAO, kfin'kou', KANG-KAO, or Hatien. 
A seaport of Cambodia, situated on the Gulf of 
Siam at the mouth of the river Cancao, on the 
frontier between Cambodia and Cochin China. 
The harbor is shallow, and the trade, once con- 
siderable, is now in a state of decline. 

CAN'CBLING (Lat. cancelli, latticework) . 
The ext'rir.nii’aiirp^nt of the rights or obligations 
creauu r a instrument by obliterating 

or d'-: I'l-j- i-i -'istrument itself. Originally 
the v «»'■ I'n. i:(t depended on a strict com- 

pliance with the prescribed form of drawing 
transverse lines over the face of the doemnent; 
but at the present time any mark or writing- - 
as the word "canceled’' indorsed on rlio back of 
the instrument — clearly showing the intention 
of the parties is equally valid. In general, the 
destruction, obliteration, or marking of an 
instrument creating property rights, whether 
accidentally or with the intention of canceling it, 
will not have the legal eifect of extinguishing 
the rights or obligations created by it. Thus, 
the destruction of a deed by which real prop- 
erty has been conveyed will not operate to divest 
the title of the grantee and revest it in the 
grantor. The title, having passed by the deed, 
can be restored to the former owner only by 
another deed. So the tearing or obliterating of 
a written lease by the parties thereto will not 
have the effect of terminating the subsisting 
relation of landlord and tenant, as this can be 
effected only by a surrender made in writing or 
otherwise, as prescribed by law. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is when the cancellation of 
an instrument — as a deed or letters patent — is 
ordered by a court for fraud or mistake, or be- 
cause the instrument — a mortgage, for example 
— ^has answered its purpose and is entitled to be 
discharged. The case of a will, which may bo 
canceled by the maker at his pleasure, is not a 
real exception to the rule, as a will does not go 
into effect and create property rights until the 
death of the testator. See Letters Patent; 
Fraud; Mistake; Wiix. 

. Instruments creating mere contract rights, 
whether under seal or not — ^as written agree- 
ments for services or for the sale of goods, notes>, 
and bills of exchange, and the like — ^may, on the 
other hand, usually be canceled by common con- 
sent of the parties thereto. Even where such 
contracts are required by law to be in writing, 
they are capable of being revoked by parol ; and 
the cancellation of the instrument operates as a 
revocation or rescission of the contract, if made 
with that intention. Bonds were, and, to a 
certain extent, still are, instruments of a 
peculiar nature and are considered as compre- 
hending within themselves all of the rights and 
obligations described in them. Even the aool- 
den£d loss or destruction of such an iiistrument 
rendered it unenforceable at common law. While 
this is no longer true either in England oriln 
the United States, a bond may always be extin- 
guished by cancellation. See Contract; Bond? 
Deed; and compare Alteration and SjetsuAr 

KON. 

OAN''CELLA'BITTS. See Chanoeixob. 

CAN'CEIiLA^ION (Lat. cancellare, to make 
like lattice, to strike out lattice-wise (X)> to 
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cross out, cancel). The process of rejecting a 
common factor from both dividend and divisor, 
or a common term from both members of an 
equation. In reducing fractions any factor com- 
mon to both numerator and denominator is re- 
jected by cancellation; e.g.. 


Algebraic expressions are often simplified on 
the same principle; e.g., 


— (gg 4- ^ 


m + n a — 6 
(m + (wi- — n) 


m 

= (a® + ab + 6*) (w — w). 


The plan, formerly followed in textbooks, of 
treating cancellation as an independent chapter 
of elementary arithmetic has in recent years 
been discarded. 

CAUCEIilfEBlA, kan-cha'l&-r§^A, Palazzo 
DELLA. A Renaissance palace in Rome, once 
ascribed to Bramante; this ascription is now 
abandoned, since Bramante did not come to 
Rome till 1409. It was built in 1489 for Car- 
dinal Riario, and is connected with the church 
of San Lorenzo in Damaso, built on the site of 
the basilica of Ilamasus I. The facade is of 
travertine blocks, taken from the Colosseum. 
The chief feature of the palace is the graceful 
court with ^ double row of red Egyptian granite 
pillars, removed by Damasus (about 370) from 
Pompey’s Theatre to his basilica and thence to 
the palace. 

GAUCELLI. See Chancel; Chanceilob. 

CAN'CEB. See TUMOB. 

CARTCEB (Lat., crab). The fourth of the 
12 signs of the zodiac (q.v.), running from 90’ 
to 120® on the ecliptic (q.v.). It is deno^ by 
the sign SS. The constellation Cancer con- 
tains the interesting cloudlike cluster called 
Praesepe, or the Manger, which lies between two 
stars of the fourth magnitude, known to the 
ancients as Aselli, or the Asses. The disappear- 
ance of the cluster was supposed to presage the 
occurrence of rain. Another interesting object 
in this constellation is the triple, possibly 
quadruple, star system, ? Cancri, consisting 
of two close stars of the fifth and sixth mag- 
nitudes, which revolve about each other in a 
period of 60 years, and a third component 
which has a retrograde motion of unknown, but 
much longer, period. The motion of the latter 
is subject to a periodic variation, and it has 
been suggested that this component is the satel- 
lite of a massive ink body about which it re- 
volves in 17.5 years and about which the other 
p£i.ir are also in revolution. 

CAKCEB, Tbopio See Tbopio. 

GANCEB-BOOT, or Beeohdbops {Ejnfagm 
mrginiana)- A parasitic plant of the family 
Orobanchacese. It is a native of North America, 
growing almost exclusively on the roots of 
beech trees. Like all the other plants of its 
order, it has a curious appearance, havii^ scales 
instead of leaves. Its stem is branching and 
produces distant alternate white flowers, 
streaked with purple. The whole plant is 
powerfully astringent, and the root is brownish, 
spongy, very hitter, and nauseous in taste. This 
plant at one time had quite a reputation as a 
cure for cancer, and, in conjunction with white 
oxide of arsenic, is believed to have formed a 
medicine once famous in the United States under 
the TinTnft of ‘^Martin’s Cancer Powder.” The 


same name is also given to Conopholis, another 
genus of the same family. Another American 
plant, the Indian pipe {Monotropa uniflora), is 
sometimes also called cancer-root and is used in 
the same way; and an infusion of the common 
broom rape {Orobanche major), a native of 
Great Britain and of the south of Europe, para- 
sitic on the roots of broom, furze, and other 
leguminous plants, has been employed as a deter- 
gent application to foul sores. Being without 
functional leaves, Epifagus cannot make its own 
food, but penetrates the roots of beech trees and 
lives as a parasite. (See Beoom Rape.) For 
illustration, see Colored Plate of Pabasitio 
Flowering Plants. 

CANCBIN, kAn-krgn', Geobg, Count (1774- 
1846). A Russian statesman. He was born at 
Hanau, Germany, and studied law and political 
economy at Giessen and Marburg, In 1796 be 
went to Russia, where his father was director 
of the salt mines of Staraya Russa, was first 
employed by him and then in the Ministry of 
the Interior. He subsequently entered the army 
and attracted attention by his writings on mili- 
tary subjects. In 1812 he was appointed com- 
missary general of all the forces and in 1814 
accompanied the Czar Alexander I to Paris. He 
was Minister of Finance from 1823 until 1844, 
Being an extreme Protectionist, his policies 
greatly stimulated many Russian industries. 
Besides, his financial management brought order 
into the then existing financial chaos. The un- 
limited issue of paper money sanctioned by him, 
however, paved the way for subsequent financial 
disaster. . His chief works are: International 
Wealthy National Wealth, and Political Economy 
(1820) and The Economy of Human Bocietiee 
(1845). 

GANT^GBINITE. An orthosilicate of sodiiim, 
calcium, and aluminum 'generally found in yellow 
to white masses in syenite and other volcanic 
rocks, associated with elaeolite and blue sodalite. 
Cancrinite is found in the Urals, in Norway, 
and at Litchfield and Gardiner, Me. 

GAN'GBUM: O'BIS (Neo-Lat., from Lat. can. 
cer, cancer + oris, Lat. gen. sing, of os, mouth), 
Noma, or Gangrenous Stomatitis. A gangre- 
nous prqcess which usually begins as an inflamed 
spot on the inside of the cheek near the corner 
of the mouth, whence it rapidly spreads, as a 
gangrenous process, involving the whole cheelc 
gums, jaw, and even the tongue and palate. It 
is fatal in 75 or 80 per cent of case?, death 
occurring from exhaustion or broncho-pneur 
monia. There are profound prostration, little or 
no fever, dullness, apathy, and sometimes diar- 
rhoea, and an odor indescribably foul emanates 
from the ulcer., The disease occurs among chil- 
dren exhausted by severe illnesses, such as mea- 
sles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough, 
and principally in institutions- The immediate 
cause is infection from a fusiform bacillus and 
the spirillum of Vincent, associated with other 
pus-producing microSrgajxisms. Some authori- 
ties consider noma and hospital gangrene 
identical. A similar process sometimes attacks 
the car. Patients suflfering from the affection 
should be isolated. The. mouth should be care- 
fully disinfected with peroxide of hydrogen or 
with a weak solution of potassium permanga- 
nate, and supporting and stimulating food and 
medicines should be given. Surgical treatment, 
if employed, consists in making a thorough 
excision of the diseased tissues with the knife 
or cautery. In nonfatal cases a line of de- 
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marcation appears, the dead tissue sloughs away, 
and healing takes place by granulation. 

CAMDABA, kan-da-ba. A town of Luzon, 
Philippines, in the Province of Pampanga (Map : 
Luzon, E 6). It lies 12% miles northeast of 
Bacolor, the capital of the province, and west 
of the Pinag de Candaba, an inland marsh of 
considerable size. The town was founded in 
1678. Pop., 1903, 11,783. 

OAKDACEj kan'da-sg. The name of two or 
more queens of Ethiopia (q.v.) — i.e., Kubia — ^in 
Poman times. According to Pliny, Candace was 
the usual name for Ethiopian queens, or, rather, 
for the mother of the King. Two Candaces are 
known to history. One, a one-eyed virago, at- 
tempted to invade Egypt in 22 B.C., but the 
Homan Governor, Petronius, defeated her and 
penetrated to her capital, Napata, which he 
destroyed. Another Candace, who seems to have 
been a contemporary of Nero, is mentioned in 
Acts viii. 27 et seq., where it is stated that 
her treasurer was converted by Philip. Her 
residence was at Meroe. 

r. Aim ATTAR , kan'da-hSr'. See KAndahab. 

CANDAXTLES, kan-daTSz. See Gyges. 

CANDEISH, kan-dasl/. See Khaitdesh. 

CANr'DELA'BBITM (Lat., from candela, a 
candle). A word signifying properly a candle- 
holder or candlestick, but frequently employed 
to mean a support for a lamp. The candelabra 
proper were of sufficient height to stand upon 
the floor. Though the forms vary greatly in 
details, the general shape is well defined. Those 
from Etruria have a base, usually formed of 
three feet of some animal, from whidb. rises a 
slender shaft, often • crowned by a statuette. 
Near the top four arms branch, terminating in 
spikes on which the candles were placed. A 
metal disk below the arms protected the hand, 
if it were needful to move the candelabnun. 
This pattern was easily modified to serve as a 
support for the small hand lamps, sometimes 
by placing flat plates on the top of the shaft and 
ends of the arms, sometimes by suspending the 
lamps by chains from the branches. Many 
bronze candelabra have been foimd in Etruria, 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii; these show great 
skill in the elaboration of the details. . Among 
the most splendid examples are the great marble 
candelabra which seem to have been placed in 
temples or palaces or therm®. These show a 
marble base, often richly decorated, from which 
rises a columnar shaft usually ending in a hol- 
low, which may have served for oil or incense, 
or for the burning of resinous woods. Similar 
marble bases for the support of bronze candela- 
bra are by no means infrequent. Examples of 
candelabra may be found in the plates of the 
Museo GregorUmo or in the works of Overbeck, 
Pompeii in seinen Gelduden, AUert%umhm und 
Kunstwerhen (41h ed., Leipzig, 1884), and Mau- 
Kelsey, Pompeii: Its Life and Art (New York, 
1902). 

CAITOIIA. See Cbkee. 

CAEDIA, Mbgaxokastbo, or Heraklbiow. 
Formerly the capital of Candia, or Crete, on the 
north shore of the island, lat. 36* 20' N. and 
long. 25* 9' E. It is surrounded by fortifications 
built by the Venetians, hut now out of repair; 
the town has been mnch injured by earthquakes. 
Candia occupies the site of the ancient Hera- 
cleion (Heracleum), the seaport of Cnosus. The 
present city was founded by the Saracens in the 
ninth century, was fortified in the twelfth cen- 
tury by the Genoese, and greatly strengthened by 
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the Venetians in the following three centuries. 
It was taken by the Turks in 1669, after a stub- 
born defense by the Venetians, who lost 30,000 
men. Pop., 1900, 22,481. 

CAN'DIDA. A play by George Bernard 
Shaw, produced in England in 1895, and con- 
sidered generally his best drama. Candida, a 
warm-hearted woman, the wife of a clergyman 
totally absorbed in his work, •is forced to choose 
between her husband and a young poet, who 
loves her. She displays a most astounding moral 
attitude, though remaining irreproachable in 
conduct. 

CANDIDATE (Lat. amdidatus, one dressed 
in the white toga, toga Candida ) . In ancient 
Rome, an aspirant to one of the higher magis- 
tracies, as consul, tribune, ®dile, or pr®tor. He 
was so called because of the white garment (of 
wool, made whiter by chalk) in which he ap- 
peared in public. During the period between 
the declaration of candidacy and the election — 
indeed, in many cases for a year or more before 
the election-occurred the amhitio, or canvassing 
of voters, which often gave occasion to enormous 
bribery (amUtus), in spite of severe enactments 
passed to prevent the corruption. The elected 
candidate was styled designatus. Consult the 
treatise known as Quinti Ciceronis De Petitione 
Consulatus ad Marcum Tullium Fratrem, printed 
with editions of Cicero's letters. Consult 
Greenidge, Roman Public Life, piL 187, 188 
(London, 1901). . 

In the early Christian Church newly baptized 
converts were styled candidates, on account of 
the white garments worn during the eight days 
after baptism. In modern times a German pro- 
bationer or theological student who has been 
approved before the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thorities is called a candidate; but a still 
broad^ signification is, in English-speaking 
lands, also attached to the words, by which an 
applicant for any oflice whatever, religious or 
secular, is termed a candidate. 

CANDIDE, OU L^OPTIMISMB, kair'dSd' 
16p't^'m4Vm (Lat. oandidus, shining). A 
pessimistic novel by Voltaire (1759), so named 
from its philosophic hero, Candide. 

CAN^DLE (Lat. candela, from candere, to be 
white, glow).- A cylinder of wax or fatty mat- 
ter, with a wick, intended for giving light. 
Candles are made of tallow, the solid portion of 
palm and coconut oils, bleached wax, sperma- 
ceti, paraffin, and other oily substances found 
in coal, shale, and gas tar. They are either 
dipped, molde4 or rolled. “Dips” are made by 
stretching a number of wicks upon a suitable 
frame, so that they may hang down at a distance 
from each other equal to about double the 
intended thickness of the candle; these are then 
dipped in a trough of melted tallow and h\mg 
upon a rack until cooled, then dipped again and 
again, until the required thickness is obtained. 
The ^pper has a number of frames prepared 
before Commencing the operation, and by the 
time he has dipped the last the first is cool 
enough to dip again. The tallow in the trough 
has to be kept only a little above its melting 
point, for if it were much hotter it would melt 
away a portion of the tallow already on the 
wick, instead of adding to it. Molds, or mold 
candles, are made by pouring the tallow into 
a metal tube, along the axis of which the wick 
has been previously fixed. These tubes are well 
polished in the inside, and several are fitted in a 
frame, the upper part of which forms a trougliu 
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into which the molds all open. Thus, by pouring" 
into the trough, all the molds are filled at once. 
As tallow is soft and burns with a smoky flame, 
it is only used for the cheaper grades of candles. 
Machine molding is now used in the manufac- 
ture of candles of all materials except those of 
wax, and machines capable of producing 96 
candles at one operation are now employed, and 
even multiple machines whereby 518 candles at 
one filling can be made, it being possible to refill 
three times an hour. 

Wax and ceresin candles are not molded, on 
account of the great amount of contraction which 
wax tmdergoes on cooling and the difficulty of 
removing it from the molds. Thus, in making 
altar candles, the wicks are warmed and sus- 
pended over a basin of melted wax, which is 
poured over them until they acquire the proper 
thickness; they are then rolled, while hot, be- 
tween two flat pieces of smooth, hard wood,, 
kept moist to prevent adhesion. 

Pure stearic acid, or stearin, the chief fatty 
acid of tallow so largely used for candles, is a 
hard, crystalline substance, perfectly dry and 
free from any greasiness, with a somewhat 
pearly lustre. Its crystalline structure presents 
a difficulty in the manufacture of ean.dles, for 
when cast in molds it contracts on cooling and 
leaves small spaces between the crystals. This 
has been obviated by mixing the stearin with a 
little wax or paraffin and pouring into hot 
molds. 

Paraffin (q.v.), a white, crystalline body, ob- 
tained by distillation from certain natural 
hydrocarbons, affords a beautiful white and clear 
material for candles, and having thus, in a great 
degree, the properties of wax at a much smaller 
expense, it is much used for this purpose. 
Ozocerite ( q.v. ) is another oily mineral substance 
used for candles. For candles as standards of 
illumination, see Photometbt. 

To obviate the necessity of snuffing candles, 
several devices have been adopted. In all of 
them the object is effected by causing the wick 
to bend over and its end to fall outside of the 
flame; and thus, by coming in contact with the 
oxygen of the air, to be completely burned — ^for 
such combustion cannot take place within the 
flames. Consult Calderwood, Manufacture of 
Candles (London, 1891); Lambom, Modern 
Soaps, Candles, and Glycerine (London, 1906); 
Lewkowitsch, Chemical Technology and Analyses 
of Oils, Fats, and Wawes, vol. ii (London and 
New York, 1909). 

For the use and signification of candles in 
religious worship, see Lights, Use of, in Pxjblio 
Worship. 

CANDLE, Eieoteic. See Electric Lighting. 

CAN'DLEBEEEY, Bayberry, Wax Myrtle, 
or Tallow Tree {Myrioa oerifera), A small 
tree or shrub 4 to 18 feet high, but generally a 
low-spreading shrub, a native of the eastern 
coast region of the United States, but most 
abimdant and luxurious in the South. It be- 
longs to the family Myricace®, distinguished by 
naked flowers, a drupaceous fruit (stone fruit) 
— the scales becoming fleshy — and a single seed. 
The candleberry has evergreen, oblong, lanceo- 
late leaves, with two small serratures on each 
side at the point, sprinkled with resinous dots. 
The bark and leaves when bruised emit a delight- 
ful fragrance. The small, dry drupes or nuts 
when ripe are covered with a greenish-white 
wax, which is collected by boiling them and 
skimming it off, and is afterward melted and 
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refined. A bushel of berries will yield four or 
five poimds. It is used chiefly for candles, 
which bum slowly, with little smoke, and emit 
an agreeable, balsamic odor, but do not give a 
strong light. An excellent scented soap is made 
from it. Myrica gale is the sweet gale of the 
moors and bogs of Scotland, well known for its 
delightful fragrance, a native of the northern 
parts of the world. Several species are found 
at the Cape of Good Hope, one of which, Myrica 
cordifolia, bears the name of wax shrub, and 
candles are made from its berries. Myrica nagi, 
a Japanese species, is a tree from 40 to 50 feet 
high that will withstand some frost. It pro- 
duces an edible fruit and is cultivated to some 
extent in California. Myrica asplenifolia is 
common in the United States, where it is known 
as sweet fern. See Tallow Tree. 

CANDLEEISH, or Eulachon or Oolachan. 
1. A fish {Thaleichthys pacificus) of the smelt 
family ( Argentinidae ) , nearly allied to the cap- 
lin (q.v.), and found on the Pacific coast of 
America from Oregon northward. (For illus- 
tration, see Plate of Whitefish, Smelts, etc.) 
It is 12 to 15 inches in length, has a somewhat 
pointed and conical head, and a large mouth. 
The color is greenish olive on the back, passing 
into silveiy white on the sides and belly, sparsely 
spotted with dirty yellow. The flesh is very oily, 
but the oil has a fine flavor. It is an excellent 
pan fish, its flesh being far superior to that of 
the trout. Its oil is sometimes extracted and used 
as a substitute for cod-liver oil. The Alaskan 
Indians often use the dried fish as a lamp, by 
merely drawing through it a piece of rush pith 
or a strip from the inner bark of the cypress 
tree as a wick. Immense shoals of candlefish 
approach the shores and mouths of streams in 
spring and summer, when they are taken in large 
quantities by the Indians in canoes, by means of 
a flattened pole 8 to 12 feet long, having teeth 
originally of sharpened bone, but now of iron, 
set thickly along the edge of its outer end. This 
is swept through the school of fish, pricking and 
catching many, which are then skillfully tossed 
into the boat. The Indians formerly made ex- 
tensive use of the oil rudely compressed from 
these fishes. Consult Swan, in Proceedings 
United States National Museum, vol. iii (Wash- 
ington, 1881). 

2. A local name in San Francisco for the 
Pacific coalfish (Anoploma fimbria). In Cali- 
fornia it is useless for food, being dry and taste- 
less’, but in Alaska it becomes fat and is 
delicious eating. See CGalfish. 

CANG3LEh!LAS (Eng. candle -f- mass). In 
its ecclesiastical meaning, the feast of the puri- 
fication of the Virgin Mary, observed on the 
2d of February. In the fourth century it was 
observed on February 14, a date still kept by 
the Armenian church. This festival is very 
strictly kept by the Roman Catholic church, 
there being a procession with many lighted can- 
dles, and those required for the service of the 
ensuing year being also on that occasion conse- 
crated; hence the name “Candlemas Day.’’ In 
Scotland this day is one of the four term days 
appointed for periodical annual payments of 
money, interest, taxes, etc., and of entry to 
prqnises, the three other term days there being 
Whitsunday, Lammas, and Martinmas. See Term. 

An old document of the time of Henry VIII, 
preserved in the archives of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, London, concerning the rites and cere- 
monies in the English church, speaks thus of 
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the custom of earrjung caudles: ‘‘On Candlemas 
daye it shall be declared that the beaiyinge of 
candles is done in the memorie of Christe, the 
spirituall lyghte whom Simeon dyd prophecye 
[‘a light to lighten the Gentiles’], as it is redde 
in the churehe that daye.” But an older and 
heathen origin is ascribed to the practice. The 
Romans were in the habit of burning candles on 
this day to the goddess Fehrua, the mother of 
Mars; and Pope Sergius, seeing it would be use- 
less to prohibit a practice of so long standing, 
turned it to Christian account by enjoining a 
similar offering of candles to the Virgin. The 
candles were supposed to have the effect of 
frightening the devil and all evil spirits away 
from the persons who carried them or from the 
houses in which they were placed. An order 
of council in 1584 prohibited the ceremony in 
England. There is a tradition in most parts of 
Europe to the effect that a fine Candlemas por- 
tends a severe winter. In Scotland the prognos- 
tication is expressed in the following distich: 

' “If Candlemas is fair and clear, 

There’ll be twa winters in the year.” 

Christ’s Presentation, the Holiday of St. 
Simeon, and, in the north of England, the 
Wives’ Feast Day, were names given to Candle- 
mas Day. Consult Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
Bohn’s ed. (London, 1840), and Duchesne, Chris- 
tian Worship (London^ 1904). 

GANDLENXIT {Aleurites triloha), A tree 
of the family Euphorbiaceae, a native of the 
South Sea Islands, Madagascar, Molucca, Java, 
etc., which produces a nut with a very hard shell 
and a kernel edible when roasted, although in a 
raw state it possesses in a slight degree some 
of the active properties so common in the Eu- 
phorbiacese and is apt to cause purging. It 
is about as large as a walnut. An excellent 
fixed oil is procured from it, used both for food 
and as a lamp oil. It is a drying oil and has 
been used by artists. It is known as country 
walnut oil and kekune oil. A valuable dye is 
obtained from the fruit. The inhabitants of the 
Society Islands, after slightly baking these nuts 
in an oven and removing the shell, string them 
on rushes to be used for torches, which are 
made by inclosing four or five strings in- a leaf 
of the screw pine {Pandamis). The lampblack 
used in tattooing was obtained from the shell 
of the candlenut. A gummy substance exudes 
from the candlenut tree, which the South Sea 
Islanders chew. The candlenut tree has been 
grown in Florida and California. Aleurites 
eordata, a species from the south of China, yields 
an excellent lac. 

CANIKLEB 7 Wabben Akin (1857- ). 

An American bishop, bom in Carroll Co., Ga. 
Educated at Emory College, he entered the North 
Georgia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1876. He was editor of the. 
Christian Advocate in 1886-88 and was presi- 
dent of Emory College from 1888 to 1898, when 
he became Bishop. He was a delegate to the 
Ecumenical Conferences of 1891 and 1911. His 
works include: History of Sunday Sohoiols 
(1890); Georgians Educational Work (1893); 
OhristuSf Auctor (1899; 1907); Bigh Living 
and High hwes (1901) ; Great Revivals amd tlCd 
Ormt RepuhUo (1904); Dangerous Donations 
and Degrading Doles (1909) ; Wesley <md Ms 
Work (1912); Practieal Studies in the Fourth 
Gospel (1913). 

OANDOiISH, Robebt Sioth (1806-73). A 


founder and leader of the Free church of Scot- 
land. He was born in Edinburgh, studied in 
G-lasgow, was licensed to preach in 1828, and 
from 1834 until his death was minister of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh. In the General Assembly 
of 1839 he strongly declared in favor of the 
Free church party of the Established church, 
and in 1843 took a leading part in the formation 
of the independent body. From the death of 
Chalmers (1847) he was the controlling spirit 
of the Free church. He was moderator in the 
Assembly of 1861. In 1862 he became professor 
of divinity at New College. He improved the 
Free church school system and aided in forming 
the Evangelical Alliance (1845). His preaching 
was a remarka})le combination of the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and dramatic. He wrote: 
Gontrihutions toioards the Exposition of the 
Booh of Genesis (1842) ; On the Atonement 
.(1845) ; Examination of 3Ir, Maurice’s Theo- 
logical Essays (1854) ; Reason and Revelation 
(1859) ; The Two Great Commandments (1860) ; 
and a posthumous volume of Sermons (1874). 
Consult the biography by Wilson and Rainy 
(Edinburgh, 1888). 

CANDOLLE, kfiN'daF, De. See De Candolmj. 

CANDON, kan-d 6 n. A town of Luzon, Philip- 
pines, in the Province of Ilocos Sur (Map: 
Philippine Islands, G 2 ). It is situated 29 
miles south of Vigan, near the coast, on which 
it has a port, and contains a telegraph station. 
The town dates from 1591. Pop., 1903, 18,828. 

CAN’'DOXrR, Mbs. A manber of the School 
for Scandal in Sheridan’s comedy of the latter 
title. Under the guise of a well-meaning frank- 
ness she is able to exceed even Backbite and 
Crabtree in acidity of speech. 

CAN'DITO (N. African). A South African 
jackal. See Jackal. 

CAN'DY. See Confectionery. 

CANOilYS (Gk. Kdydvs), A loose gown, worn 
by the Medes and Persians as well as the later 
Parthians over their other garments. It was a 
long flowing robe made of woolen cloth, which 
was either purple or of some other brilliant 
color, and had wide sleeves. In the sculptures 
at Persepolis, nearly all the personages are 
represented as so attired. 

CANDYTUFT ( Eng. Candy, archaic name 
for the island of Crete -f- tuft) (Iberis). A 
genus of plants of the family Cruciferse. The 
species are chiefly found in the countries sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean Sea, and the name 
“candytuft” is supposed to be derived from th,at 
of the island of Candia, the name Iberis from 
Iberia (Spain), One species, Iberis amara, re- 
markable for its bitterness, is a doubtful native 
of England. Some species are slightly shrubby, 
some are herbaceous perennials, some annuals. 
Candytuft is among the most familiar ornaments 
of our flower gardens, as the annual white and 
purple candytuft (Iberis umbellata), the sweet- 
scented candytuft (Iberis odorata), and two 
slightly shrubby species, Iberis sempervirens and 
Iberis semper^ms, the latter of which, in 
sufficiently warm situations, continues to blos- 
som throughout the whole winter and is prized 
for the abundance and the perfect whiteness of 
its flowers. There are about a dozen well-known 
species of Iberis, all of which are represented in 
gardens by numerous cultural varieties. 

CANE; or KEN, kfin. A river rising in Bun- 
delkhand, India, near lat. 23* 64' N. and long. 
80® 13' E., and after a north-northeast course 
of 230 miles entering the Jumna in lat. 26® 
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47' X. and long. 80“ 35' E. (Map: India, 0 4). 
It is generally too rapid and nigged for navi- 
gation, but during the rainy season is navigable 
from Banda, 30 miles above its confluence. It 
is remarkable for the matchless beauty of its 
pebbles. An important reservoir in its upper 
basin which impounds about 180,000,000 cubic 
feet of water irrigates about 374,000 acres in 
a region liable to drought. 

CAIT!^, k§.-n6'4, or KHAKIA. The chief 
commercial town of Crete and capital of a prov- 
ince (Map: Greece, E 6). It is situated on the 
north coast and occupies the site of ancient 
Cydonia, The present city is of Venetian origin 
and dates from 1262 a.d., when a colony was 
sent from Venice to occupy it. The object of its 
foundation was to keep down the Greeks, who 
had been in arms and at open war with their 
Italian lords almost without intermission from 
the day when the Venetians first set foot on 
their shores. Venetian coats of arms are still 
observed over the doorways of some of the 
principal houses. Canea is surrounded by a 
strong wall and deep ditch, both of which, how- 
ever, are in a state of great dilapidation; it has 
a good but very shallow harbor. Canea has 
large foundries, printing offices, and manufac- 
tures of oil, soap, wax, etc. Notable among its 
buildings are a number of Turkish mosques, 
Greek churches, a Jewish synagogue, and many 
relics of the Venetian period. Pop., 1906, 24,537. 

CANE^BAiKE.' A dense growth of Arv^ndi’- 
naria macrosperma, a large kind of reedy 
grass, indigenous to the warmer parts of the 
United States. It grows in marshy situations, 
where it attains a height of 10 to 30 feet. The 
flowers are in panicles. The young growth of 
this cane is used as fodder, but the quality is 
rather poor. The stems supply fishing rods, 
pipestems, splints for baskets, chair bottoms, 
mats, etc. Arundimria teotor, a related species, 
is smaller and more hardy. It is found as far 
north as Maryland and southern Illinois. 

CANE DELIA. SCALA, k^n^ d^m skU^, 
Bee SoALA. 

CANEI/LA (Neo-Lat., from ML. cwnellOi 
cinnamon) {Oanella alba). A small tree com- 
mon in the West Indies and in the south of 
Florida, where it is often called wild cinnamon. 
The fruit is a small black .berry. The whole 
tree is very aromatic, and its flowers are ex- 
tremely fragrant. The bark of the young 
branches is toe Oanella barJo of apothecaries, also 
known in commerce as whitewood bark and some- 
times called white cinnamon. It forms a con- 
siderable article of export from the Bahamas. 
It has an aromatic fragrance, regarded as inter- 
mediate between that of cinnamon and that of 
cloves, and a bitterish, acrid, pungent toste. It 
is employed as a stomachic and stimulant tonic, 
and as an aromatic addition to tonics or to pur- 
gatives, in debilitated conditions of the digestive 
organs. 

OANEPH'OBI, CANEPH'OBOI (Lat., from 
Gk. Kavr](f>6poL, Jcaniphoroij basket bearers, from 
Gk. Kdvtop, kaneon, basket of cane -f- <pip€iv, 
pherein, to bear). Girls of Athens annually 
selected from toe highest families to walk in toe 
Panathenaic and other festival processions (see 
Gsessk Festivals ) , carrying on their heads bas- 
kets containing the implements and the appara- 
tus necessary for a sacrifice. Their graceful 
attitudes (see toe friezes of toe Parthenon in 
the British Museum) suggested subjects for 
sculpture to some of the great artists of Greece. 


Similar statues are also used in architecture to 
support light entablatures and are sometimes 
identified with caryatides ( q.v. ) . 

CANE SUGAB. See Sugars. 

CAOSTES VENATaCI (Lat., hunting dogs). 
A constellation of the Northern Hemisphere, 
added by Hevelius and known generally as the 
greyhounds of Hevelius. It lies just below the 
handle of the Dipper. The dogs are distin- 
guished by the names Asterion and Chara. On 
the celestial globe they are represented as being 
held in leash by Bootes, and apparently pursuing 
Ursa Major round the pole of the heavens. The 
chief objects of interest in this constellation are 
the great Whirlpool nebula discovered by Lord 
Kosse in 1845, and a fine globular cluster of 
stars of the eleventh magnitude and fainter, 
which is notable for the large proportion — ^nearly 
one-seventh — of variables among them. Its 
principal star, to which Halley gave the name 
Cor Caroli (the Heart of Charles II), is a 
double star with components of the third and 
sixth magnitudes. 

CASETE, ka-nya't§,, Manuel (1822-91). A 
Spanish poet, dramatic writer, and critic, born 
in Seville. His works include his lyrics Poesias 
( 1 859 ) , which possess the pathetic quality of the 
verses of the old Sevillan school, but are marred 
by their unnatural and declamatory tone; and 
a number of dramas, which have received high 
praise : Un rebate en Granada ( 1845 ) ; El duque 
de Alba (1846) ; and La esperanza de la patria 
(with Tamayo). He is celebrated chiefly, how- 
ever, as a dramatic critic and served as such on 
toe JlustraciAn Espanola y Americana from 
1883 until his death. In this capacity, too, he 
published, among other works, editions of the 
Farsas y igjogas of Ltlcas Fernandez (1867) ; of 
La tragedia llamada Joseflna (1870); Teatro 
espanol del siglo XVI (1886); and Bscritores 
e^panoles ^ Jiispano-amerioanos (1884). He held 
a leading position for years on two exceedingly 
important permanent commissions — ^that of his- 
toric and artistic monuments, and that of the 
inspection of museums in the Academia de Bellas 
Artes de San Fernando. In 1883 he was decor- 
ated with the Grand Cross of toe Order of 
Isabella toe Catholic, and for years before his 
death served as secretary to the Infanta Dofia 
Isabel, siste r of Alfonso XII. 

OANEY, ka'ni. A city in Montgomery Co., 
Bans., 144 miles (direct) south by west of Topeka, 
on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe and the 
Missouri Pacific railroads (Map: Kansas, G 8). 
It contains glass works, smelting plants, oil re- 
fineries, flouring mills, and a brick factory. The 
water works are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 
887 ; 1910, 3697. 

CANEY, ka'nfi, El. See El Caney. 

CANFIELD, James Hulme (1847-1909). 
An American educator. He was bom at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, graduated in 1868 at Williams Col- 
lege (which made him a doctor of laws in 
1893), and in 1872 was admitted to toe bar of 
Michigan. He practiced law from 1872 to 1877, 
was a professor at the University of Kansas 
from 1877 to 1891, and in 1891 became chancellor 
of toe University of Nebraska. He was presi- 
dent of the Ohio State University from 1895 to 
1899, and was then for a time librarian of 
Columbia University, New York. He -received 
the degree of Litt.D. from Oxford in 1902. His 
publications include: Taccation: A Plain Talk 
for Plain People (1883) ; A Short History of 
Kansas (1885) ; Local Government in Kansas 
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(1887) ; The College Student and his Prohlems 
(1902), 

GANG, CA17GUE, or Kia. An in^rument 
of degrading punishment in use in China. It 
consists of a large 'wooden collar fitting close 
round the neck, the weight of which is usually 
from 50 to 60 pounds. OTer the parts where 
the cang fastens are pasted slips of paper, on 
which the mandarin places his seal, so that the 
culprit may not be relieved until the full term 
of his sentence has expired, which sometimes ex- 
tends to 15 days. On the cang is also inscribed, 
in large letters, the offense and the duration of 
the punishment. The criminal, having been 
paraded through the streets by the police, is 
then left exposed in some thoroughfare of the 
city or at the place where the crime was com- 
mitted. As he is incapable of using his hands, 
he has to he fed during the time he is suffering 
the penalty. 

CANGA AJtGliELLES, k2.n'g& fir-gwa'ly&s, 
Jos6 (1770-1843). A Spanish statesman. He 
was an active opponent of Kapoleon, did his best 
to foment the Spanish insurrection against the 
French armies, and became an energetic member 
of the Cortes of 1812, but on the return of the 
Bourbons was exiled. Under the restoration of 
the Constitution of 1812 in 1820, he was made 
Minister of Finance, and in this position effected 
many important reforms. He resigned in ^921. 
After the overthrow of the Constitution in 1823 
he went to England, hut returned to Spain in 
1829 and was appointed keeper of the archives 
at Simancas. He was the author of Mementos 
de la cienda de hacienda (1825)^; Diccionario de 
haciendat con apUcaMn d Espana (1827 ; 2d ed., 
2 vols., Madrid, 1833-34) ; and Ohservaoionea 
sohre la guerra de la Peninsula (6 vols., 1833- 
36 ) , under which modest title he challenged the 
statements of certain British historians of that 
war to the effect that all the credit for its con- 
duct was due to the British troops; for he showed 
the infinite sacrifices that Spain had imposed 
upon herself during that memorable struggle. 
During his early youth he had given himself to 
poetry, and not the least of his achievements 
is a verse translation of the Odes of Sappho. 

CAETGAS PE OEtS, kan'gAs d& 6-n5s'. A 
town of Spain, in the Province of Oviedo, 35 
miles east of the city of Oviedo (Map: Spain, 
Cl). It is known chiefly for its connection 
with the famous Pelayo (q.v.), and the recon- 
quest of Spain from the Moors. A Latin in- 
scription on the town hall states that this 
ci^ was the first residence of Spanish kings 
after the Moors had overrun the land. The 
historic Cave of Covadonga, in which Pelayo 
took refuge, is only 8 miles awa^. There are 
interesting churches in this vicinity, one con- 
taining the tomb of Alfonso I. Inscriptions 
and remains of bridges indicate that Cdngas de 
Onis was of some importance under the Homans, 
but its identity has not been fixed. Pop., 1900 
(commune), 8559; 1910, 9103. 

OAITGAS PE TUTEO, kau'gft.s da t§-nfi'6. A 
town of north Spain, in the Province of Oviedo, 
on the Eio ITarcea, 37 miles southwest of Oviedo 
(Map: Spain, B 1). It is surrounded by high 
hills and possesses an interesting bridge. Though 
the adjacent region is rough and mountainous, 
it is well watered, and agriculture and stock 
raising are carried on. There are manufactures 
of liquors, flour, and linen and woolen goods. 
Pop., 1900 (commune), 23,658; 1910, 24,103. 


CAHGE, kaNzh, Du. See Du Cange. 

CAH GEANDE DELLA SCALA, kan grfin'- 
da dsna skaTa. See Scala. 

CAJTICATTI, ka'nS-kat'td. A city in the 
Province of G^irgenti, Sicily, 28 miles north of 
Lieata, in a rocky valley 1500 feet above the 
sea (Map: Italy, H 10). It has a technical 
school, and the country produces grain, wine, 
and fruit, and contains sulphur mines. Pop. 
(commune), 1881, 20,000; 1901, 24,664; 1911, 
31 204. 

CAiriCHAE’A, ka'n^-chfi'na. A tribe for- 
merly residing upon the Mamor^ River, Bolivia, 
between 13“ and 14® south, and on the Machupo 
from its mouth to the present mission of San 
Joaquin. They were once savage and brutal 
cannibals living in fortified villages, from which 
they made constant raids upon their more peace- 
able neighbors. Notwithstanding their savage 
character, they willingly accepted the Jesuit 
missionaries and are now gathered into the 
mission villages of San Pedro and Trinidad. 
They were visited by Heath in 1880, Balzan in 
1892, and earlier by D’Orbigny in 1830. Their 
language forms a distinct stock. Consult *‘La 
langue Kanicana,^^ by G. de Crdqui-Montfort and 
P. Rivet, in the MSmoires de la SodStd de Lin- 
guistique de Paris, 1913, vol. xviii, pp. 354-377. 

CANICFTJLA (Lat. canicularis, from canicu- 
lus, little dog) , Caniculae Days, or Dog Days, 
Canicular Year. Canicula was an old name 
of the constellation Canis Minor; it was also 
used to denote Sirius, or the dog star, the largest 
and brightest of all the stars, which is situated 
in the mouth of Canis Major. From the heliacal 
rising (q.v.) of this star (Sirius) the ancients 
reckoned their dog days, or dies caniculares, 
which were 40 in number — ^20 before and 20 
after the rising of the star. The rising of the 
dog star was supposed to be the occasion of the 
extreme heat and the diseases incidental to 
these days. It was by mere accident that the 
rising of the star coincided with the hottest 
season of the year, in the times and countries 
of the old astronomers. The time of its rising 
depends on the latitude of the place, and is later 
and later every year in all latitudes, owing to 
precession. In time the star may rise in the 
dead of winter. The canicular year was that 
known among the Egyptians and Ethiopians, It 
was computed from one heliacal rising of Sirius 
to the next, and consisted, ordinarily of 366 days 
and every fourth year of 366, This year is 
sometimes called the heliacal year. The reason 
for computing the year from the rising of Sirius 
seems to have been that, at the time, the heliacal 
rising coincided with the greatest swelling of 
the Nile. 

CAE''TDj 3! (Neo-Lat., from Lat. cams, dog). 
A family of carnivores, the dog tribe, now usually 
classified between the hyenas and the bears. 
Their whole organization fits them to be less ex- 
clusively carnivorous than the feline tribe. They 
have generally three incisors or cutting teeth, 
with one large canine tooth, and four premolars 
on each side of the jaw, two true molars on each 
side in the upper jaw, and three in the lower. 
The true molars are adapted for crushing eithw 
bones or vegetable food. The last premolars in 
the upper jaw are remarkably large and particu- 
larly adapted for cutting flesh. The legs are 
comparatively long, the claws are nonretractile, 
and with one exception (Lycaon) the toes are 
five in front and four behind. The thumb is 
small and considerably above the other digits. 
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The muzzle is long, the ears generally erect and 
pointed, and the tail more or less bushy. A 
peculiarity of the dogs is their habit of associa- 
tion in packs and of pursuing their prey mainly 
by scent. In this sense they are ^ctremely 
keen, they have good eyesight and hearing, and 
most of them are diurnal. They frequent open 
uplands, by preference, some climbing trees, and, 
though mostly good swimmers, they avoid aqua- 
tic pursuits. Most of them occupy dens or bur- 
rows, often dug by themselves and sometimes 
placed in groups. See Dog; Pennec; Fox; 
Fox Dog; Jackal; Hunting Dog; Wolf; etc. 

OAHIMTA, kA-ng'nA, Luigi (1795-1856). An 
Italian architect and archaeologist, born at Ca- 
sale. He was professor of architecture in Turin 
and superintended the excavation of Tusculum 
(Frascati) in 1839 and of the Appian Way in 
1848. He wrote many works on ancient archi- 
tecture and on Etruscan and Koman archaeology, 
among which are: Indicazione di Roma antica 
(1830) ; UArchitettura antica descritta e dirno- 
strata coi won44me7iti( 1839— 46) ; Antica Etruria 
marittima (1846-51); Eoro Romano (1845); 
Storia e topografia de Roma antica (1839-48). 
He published also a number of plans and maps 
of his discoveries. His works are magnificently 
illustrated, but must be used with great caution, 
since his restorations are often wholly imagina- 
tive, and even his drawings of actual remains 
are marred by many inaccuracies. 

CAMTHES, ka'ninz, or Canine Teeth. See 
Teeth. 

CAJSTIOT:, k§,-ne'n6, Masco Antonio (1822- 
91). An Italian publicist and poet, born in 
Venice. He studied law at Padua, but the 
troubles of 1847-48 drove him into exile in 
Greece and the Balkan states, his knowledge of 
which was later of use to the Rattazzi ministry. 
Me later fought with Garibaldi and as a jour- 
nalist reported the Russo-Tip:kish War of 1877- 
78. He enjoyed a vogue in his own day for his 
verses, Mente, fantasia e ctcore (1852), Bonetti 
(1873), Odi safflche (1879), and Amove e dolore 
(1880). He also wrote various articles and 
books on Balkan questions. Consult his auto- 
biography, Vingt ans d’esoil. 

CAETSITJS, ka-nish^-tis, Petbus (a Latin 
translation of his Dutch name, De Hond) (1521- 
97). A Jesuit theologian who took a prominent 
part in the Council of Trent. He was born in 
Nimwegen, May 8, 1521, and was educated in 
Cologne and Louvain. He was the first German 
to join the Jesuit Order (1543) ; became profes- 
sor of theology in Ingolstadt, 1549 ; was preacher 
to Ferdinand I in Vienna and became the first 
provincial of the Jesuits in Germany (1556). 
He established colleges of the order in Prague, 
Freiburg (Switzerland), Augsburg, and Dil- 
lingen and powerfully contributed to the check 
of the spread of Protestantism which the 
Counter Reformation effected. To this end he 
drew up in 1554, in Latin, a catechism which 
should take the same place as Luther’s; it has 
been very widely used, nas passed through more 
than 400 editions, and has been translated into 
French, German, and English. He died in Frei- 
burg, Switzerland, Dec. 21, 1597, and was beati- 
fied in 1864. For his life, consult: Reiss 
(Freiburg, 1865) ; P. Drews (Halle, 1892) ; J. 
B. Mehler (Berlin, 1897) ; L. Michel (Lille, 
1898) ; A. Kross, Ccmisius in Oesterreich 
(Vienna, 1898) ; also, his Epistolce et Acta, ed. 
0. Braunsberger (8 vols., Freiburg, 1896 et seq.). 

CA^IS MA'JOR (Lat., the Greater Dog). 


A constellation of the Southern Hemisphere, be- 
low the feet of Orion. It contains Sirius, the 
brightest of all the stars, and its place may be 
found by means of this star, which is on the 
continuation of the line through the belt of 
Orion. 

CAGSnS MI'IsTOR (Lat., the Lesser Dog). 
A constellation of the Northern Hemisphere, 
Mn^ to the east of Orion and just below 
Gemini. Procyon, of the first magnitude, is 
its principal star and lies almost in a direct 
line between Sirius and Pollux, so that the posi- 
tion of the constellation may be found by means 
of this star. Its parallax, as measured by 
Elkin at Yale, is 0."334, corresponding to a 
distance of almost 10 light years. Procyon is 
accompanied by a faint companion of the 13th 
magnitude, the period of revolution of the pair 
about each other being about 40 years. 

CAET'ISTER (Lat. canistrum, reed basket, Gk. 
K&vtarpov, kanistron, wicker basket, from k 6 .vvol, 
kanna, reed). A form of projectile. For 
smoothbore guns and for the earlier rifles, 
canister consisted of a cylindrical tin or sheet- 
iron case filled with small cast-iron balls half 
an inch to one inch in diameter. The ends were 
usually wooden disks over which the tin or iron 
was crimped and tacked down; the interstices 
between the balls were either filled with sawdust 
or like material, or the balls were sunk in holes 
in soft wooden disks, which were piled one upon 
the other. When fired, the container broke and 
the balls were scattered very much in the 
manner of a charge of shot from a fowling piece. 
It is rarely used in modern rifled gims, though 
there is a tendency towards supplying canister 
for the close-range operations of gunboats in 
rivers and contracted waters, as well as for 
field pieces. See Abtilleby; Field Aetilleey; 
Guns, Naval; Pbojeoteles; Sheapnel; Okd- 
nancb; eto. 

CANTTZ, ka'nits, Feiedbich Rudolf Lud- 
wig, Babon von (1654-99). A Prussian states- 
man and unimportant poet. He was born in 
Berlin and belonged to an ancient Brandenburg 
family. In 1698 he was made a baron, and, 
after serving in various diplomatic missions, 
was Minister Plenipotentiary of The Hague dur- 
ing the formation of the Grand Alliance (q.v., 
and see Succession Wabs). His poems, con- 
sisting of odes, satires, and elegies, in imitation 
of Boileau, were published after his death by J. 
Lange, under the title of ISfelenstunden unter- 
schiedener O-edichte (1700, without the author’s 
name; with Canitz’s name, 1719). His most 
popular poem is his elegy written on the death 
of his wife, Dorothea or Doris von Arnim, who 
died in 1695. Cqnsult; KSnig, Bes Freiherrn 
von Oanitz Gedichte, with a biographical sketch 
(Leipzig, 1727) ; selections from his works in 
the BihUothek deutscher Dichter des 17 JahrJmn^ 
derts, vol. xiv (Leipzig, 1838) ; Varnhagen von 
Ense, BiographisoJie Denkmale, vol. iv (Berlin, 
1824-45) ; and Lutz, Oamtz und sem VerMltnis 
zu dem fra/nzdsisohen Klassioismus (Munich, 
1887). 

CANKER (Lat. cancer, cancer). A disease 
of the horse’s hoof caused by the rapid reproduc- 
tion of a vegetable parasite. It not only de- 
stroys the sole and frog, but, through setting up 
a chionic inflammation in the deeper parts, pre- 
vents the growth of healthy horn by which the 
injury may be repaired. The disease is usually 
confined to one foot, but may attack two, three, 
or all of the feet at once or in succession. 
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It usually commences by dis- 
charge from the heels or the cleft of the frog 
of the horse’s foot. The horn becomes soft and 
disintegrated, the vascular structures beneath 
become inflamed, and the pain which the animal 
endures is severe, making it very lame. Though 
there is no constitutional fever, the horse be- 
comes emaciated and unfit for work. During 
wet weather and on damp soil the symptoms 
increase in severity. The soft structures bleed 
on the least touch, and considerable fungous 
granulations form rapidly. Dirt, cold, and wet 
favor the production of the disease, and there is 
always a tendency to relapse when once an ani- 
mal has been affected. 

Treatment. — ^The foot should first be cleaned 
with warm baths, after which a poultice contain- 
ing charcoal or carbolic acid is to be applied. 
The iseased portions of the horn should be 
pared away until only healthy horn borders the 
affected parts. In mild cases sprinlcle powdered 
acetate of copper over the sore; apply over this 
pledgets of tow, fixed over the foot by strips of 
iron or wood passed between shoe and foot. In 
severe cases tar and nitric acid, creosote and 
turpentine, chloride of zinc paste, or other ac- 
tive caustics have to be used for a time, with 
the regular employment of pressure on the 
diseased surface. The animal requires to be 
treated constitutionally by periodical purgatives 
and tonics or alteratives. Good food, fresh air, 
and exercise often aid much in the treatment of 
the disease. 

CAirKBBr. A disease of forest and orchard 
trees characterized by the roughening and split- 
ting of the bark and the gradual dying of the 
limb or tree. Originally only certain fungous 
diseases of trees were called by this name, but 
it has been extended to include many diseases of 
plants where there is a manifest wound or ab- 
normal development of tissues. In Europe the 
larch canker, Daaycypha oalydna, is especially 
injurious to larch, fir, and pine trees. The 
fungus 'Nectria ditissima is the cause of the so- 
called European apple-tree canker; the Illinois 
apple-tree canker is due to Nummularia dis- 
cretaj the Oregon apple canker to Q-lceosporium 
malicorticis; and the New York apple canker to 
Sphceropsis malorum. The bitter rot fungus, 
Olomerella rufomaoulanSt forms cankers on apple 
trees from which the fungus spreads to the fruit. 
The bacterial blight of pears, apples, etc., has 
lately been found to form cankers on tree trunks, 
which become centres of infection. Cutting out 
the cankers, treatment of wounds, and timely 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture or lime sulphur 
is advised. 

CANKEB SOBE. A small, yellow, round 
or linear ulcer, very tender, occurring on the 
under side of the tongue or inner surface of tho 
lips or cheeks. It is temporary and only local 
and may he 'removed by the application of silver 
nitrate or pure carbolic acid. It develops chiefly 
among children arid is generally caused by di- 
gestive derangements. 

CAKTCKERWOBM'. A gregarious caterpillar 
of either of two moths of the geometrid family 
Monocteniidse. One is on the wing in the 
autumn and the other in the spring. The moths 
of the spring cankerWbrm (Pdtea&rita vemaia) 
come forth from the chrysalis in the spring, but 
a few of them appear in the fall or on warm 
days of winter. The moths of the autumn can- 
kerwonn (Anisopteryx pometaria) emerge dur- 
ing October. Some few may delay coming out 


until warm days in winter. The moths of both 
sexes of the autumn cankerworm differ from 
those of the spring form in the absence of ab- 
dominal spines. The autumn form pupates in 
the ground in well-spun cocoons, while the cells 
of the spring forms are lined with only a few 
threads of silk. The body of the^ caterpillar of 
the autumn form is marfad by sis light longi- 
tudinal bands, and that of the spring form by 
eight. The eggs of the autumn form are laid in 
regular rows or masses and are truncated in 
form, while those of the spring brood are ovoid 
and are laid in irregular bunches. Both forms 
agree in that the caterpillars feed on the leaves 
of fruit and shade trees and descend to the 
ground to pupate. The female moths of both 
forms are wingless. The caterpillars are so 
voracious that they may denude whole orchards 
or groves of trees in a few days as though a 
flame had swept through, whence has arisen the 
local name “fireworm.^^ This is the worm that 
strips currant bushes of leaves ' in the spring, 
and it was to combat this caterpillar that the 
English house sparrow was introduced into the 
United States; but it checked the cankerworms 
but little. (See House Spabbow.) The wing- 
less females may be caught as they creep up 
the trunk of a tree by bands of tarred paper or 
other sticky substance wrapped about the trimk 
of the tree. Shade trees may be sprayed with 
Paris green in water, but this poison must be 
used with caution on fruit trees. 

CAN'^NA (Lat., Gk. Kdvpa, Joanna, reed). A 
genus of succulent herbs of the family Scita- 
minacese, natives of warm countries in both 
hemispheres, and extensively cultivated as foli- 
age plants for heavy or mass effects. The 
stem is 3 to 14 feet high, unbranched; the 
leaves are large; the flowers are mostly red 
or yellow and borne irregularly in a terminal 
raceme or panicle. Many varieties are in 
cultivation. The dwarf ( seldom exceeding 4 
feet), large-flowered, French, and Italian varie- 
ties are most in favor, and are much used as 
centrepieces in formal beds and in small clumps 
in borders. Gannas are propagated either from 
seed (new varieties) or by dividing the root- 
stock and planting in pots. They are of easy 
culture. A rich, warm soil with plenty of mois- 
ture is desirable. When wanted for mass effects, 
they are set about 6 inches apart each way, after 
danger of frost is past. The flowers should be 
picked as soon as they wilt, to prevent the for- 
mation of seed, and thus prolong the flowering 
season. After the stalks are cut in the fall, the 
roots are stored and handled like potatoes until 
wanted for planting. The roots of some species 
of canna, especially O. eduHs, contain consider- 
able amounts of starch. Canna coocined is 
sometimes used to supply starch. See Plate of 
Camellia, etc. 

CANNABICH, kan^na.-biK, Cueistian (1731- 
98). A German composer and orchestral con- 
ductor. He was born in Mannheim, where his 
father was a flutist in the orchestra of the Elector. 
He studied violin with Jomelli and composition 
with Stamitz. In 1757 he became concert master 
and in 1775 conductor of the orchestra, which 
under his leadership became world famous for a 
variety of dynamic shading before then unheard 
of. He is practically the first conductor who 
introduced the crescendo and decreseendo as a 
means of expression. His compositions, thoi^h 
lacking both depth and originality, were im- 
portant at the time because they materially 
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helped in spreading the new instrumental style 
and forms originated by Stamitz, the real father 
of modern instrumental music. Cannabich wrote 
much chamber music, several ballets and operas, 
and almost 100 symphonies. 

OANITABICH, kan'nS,-biK, JoHAim GtoTHEB 
Feiedeich (1777-1859). A German geographer, 
born in Sondershatisen. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, was in 1807 appointed rector of 
the town school in Greussen, in 1819 became 
pastor in Mederbosa, and in 1835 in Bendeleben. 
His LehrbucJi der Gf-eographie (1816; 18th ed., 
2 vols., 1870-75) has been widely circulated in 
Germany. His other works include : Statistische 
Beschreihung des Kbnigreichs WUrttemherg 
(1828) ; Neuestes Gemalde von FranJcreich 
( 1831) ; ‘N'eustes Gemalde des europaischen Rusa- 
land und des Konigreichs Polen; Hilfshuch helm 
Unterricht in der Oeograpkie (3 vols., 1833-38). 

CAH'NABIS. See Hemp. 

CAHH.® (Lat., Gk. Kdppai, Tcannai, reeds). 
An ancient town of south Italy, on the right bank 
of the Aufidus (Ofanto), the site of which is 9 
miles west of Barletta. Here on Aug. 2, 216 b.o. 
(by the uncorrected calendar, which was two 
months in advance of the actual season) , Hanni- 
bal, with 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse, inflicted 
a terrible defeat on a Homan army consisting of 
80,000 foot and 6000 horse, under the consuls 
Lucius ®niilius Paulus and Gaius Terentius 
Varro. The contest began with the right Koman 
and the left Carthaginian wing resting on the 
river — on the left bank of the river, according to 
a well-supported view. Hannibal arrayed his 
forces in the form of a crescent, with the weakest 
part of his infantry, the Spaniards and the 
Gauls, in the centre; he commanded there in 
person. It was his purpose that when the strong- 
est part of the Eomans should attack the centre, 
they would repulse the Iberians and Gauls and 
press forward in thick column. His plan worked 
perfectly; the Romans charged, repulsed the Car- 
thaginian centre, and pressed on in pursuit. The 
Libyans on the Carthaginian winm swung round 
and attacked the Romans on both flanks. The 
Carthaginian cavalry also soon overwhelmed 
the Roman horse, and then fell upon the Roman 
foot from the rear. Varro, with 70 knights, es- 
caped to Venusia, and a few thousand Romans 
assembled at Canusium from the rout; but at 
least 10,000 were captured and an immense num- 
ber killed, among them iSmilius Paulus. It is 
to be noted that some good authorities put the 
battle on the right bank of the river. Consult? 
Reusch, Die ScMacht bei Cannae (Altkirch, 

, 1888) ; Solbesky, Die Schlacht bei Ccrnnae (Wei- 
mar, 1888) ; Wilms, Die SeUacht bei Oawnae 
(Hamburg, 1895) ; Pry, English Historical Rc- 
vieio, xii, pp. 749 ff. (1897) ; Fried, Ueber die 
Bchliicht bei Cannae (Leipzig, 1898) ; Schwab, 
Das Schlachtfeld von Cannae (Munich, 1898) ; 
and Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyolopadie der olas^ 
sischen Altertnmaioissensohaft, vii, p. 2235 
(1912). 

CAN'HAH, Edwin (1861- ). An Eng- 

lish economist, educated at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. He became lecturer at the London School 
of Economics in 1897, and professor of political 
economy in the University of London in 1907. 
Besides editing Adam Smith’s Lectures on Jus- 
tic6j Police, Revenue, and Arms (1896), and 
his Inquiry into the "Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations (2 vols., 1904*), he is author 
of Elementary Political Economy ( 1888 ; 3d ed., 
1903) ; History of the Theories of Production 


and Distribution (1893; 2d ed-, 1903); History 
of Social Rates in England (1896; 2d ed., 1912) ; 
The Economic Outlook (1912) ; Wealth (1914). 

CARTOS’EL COAL ( said to have turned in the 
drawling pronunciation of the miners from 
candle-coal, as it bums with a bright, candle- 
like flame). A dull, fine-grained variety of non- 
coking bituminous coal, which has a conchoidal 
fracture. Owing to its very high percentage of 
volatile hydrocarbons, it is specially valuable for 
gas making. An analysis of Kentucky cannel 
gave : .volatile matter, 51.60; fixed carbon, 40.40; 
ash, 7-00; sulphur, .739; moisture, 1.00. It is 
considered by some to be derived from the accu- 
mulation of animal as well as plant remains. In 
the United States the Breckenridge cannel coal 
of eastern Kentucky is the most noted occur- 
rence, though it is also found in Ohio and In- 
diana. Some is also found in Scotland and is 
there known as parrot coal. See Coal. 

OAUT'TWELTOH. A city and the county seat 
of Perry Co., Ind., 150 miles (direct) south by 
west of Indianapolis, on the Ohio River and on 
the Southern Railroad (Map: Indiana, C 5). It 
has fine county buildings. The city is an impor- 
tant industrial centre and has cotton mills, 
flour mills, a foundry and machine shop, and 
.manufactures sewer pipe, pottery, bricks, etc. 
There are coal mines and sandstone quarries 
in the vicinity. Gas and oil also are found. 
The water works and electric light plant are 
owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 2188; 1910, 2136. 

CAETN’ES, k^n. A seaport in the Depart- 
ment of Alpes-Maritimes, France, pleasantly 
situated on the Gulf de Napoule, an estuary of 
the Mediterranean, about 22 miles southwest of 
Nice (Map: France, S., M 5). The surrounding 
country is exceedingly picturesque and very 
fertile, and oranges, lemons, olives, almonds, 
figs, peaches, arid ^apes grow in profusion. 
Placed on an elevation that slopes towards the 
sea, it is sheltered from the northern winds by 
a range of hills. It is famed for its salubrious 
climate; its vogue as one of the most fashion- 
able winter resorts in Europe was established 
by Lord Brougham. Architectural features in- 
clude the Abbey Donjon, built about 1070 on the 
site of the Roman Castrum Marcellinum, the 
town hall, library, and museum of antiquities 
(1876). There is considerable trade in fruit, 
olive oil, soap, perfumery, and salt fish. Pop., 
of commune, 1901, 30,420; 1911, 29,666, Con- 
sult De Valcourt, Cannes and its Climate 
(1873). 

OAN^'NIBALISM. The practice of eating 
human flesh. The word is derived from Oantba, 
a variant of Carib, the name of the West Indian 
tribe among whom the Spanish discoverers first 
noticed the custom. The practice is very wide- 
spread, having been found within the historic 
period in both Americas, in Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and throughout the Poly- 
nesian islands. Some early European tribes, 
and even some of the more cultured early 
heathen nations, have also been accused of the 
same practice. By some students cannibalism 
has been ascribed to economic causes merely, 
but in most, if not all, cases the custom appears 
to have had its origin in the superstitious belief 
that in this manner the qualities of the person 
eaten, particularly if a brave enemy, might he 
acquired, or his post-mortem ghost existence 
utterly destroyed by leaving nothing in which 
the spirit might still find lodgment. In some 
tribes the first-mentioned idea even led children 
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to eat the bodies of tbeir deceased parents. In 
isolated instances cannibalism appears to have 
been dictated by no other motive than that of 
mere savage revenge. Although cannibalism 
thus appears to have been originally almost a 
religious ceremonial, the depraved appetite some- 
times grew to such an extent that in some tribes 
human flesh became a regular article of diet. 
This was especially the case in equatorial Africa, 
in some of the South Sea Islands, among the 
Tapuyan tribes of Brazil, and on the headwaters 
of the Amazon. The ancient ^tecs annually 
sacrificed thousands of human victims to their 
gods, the bodies being afterward eaten by the 
populace. Cannibal practices were until re- 
cently common among the tribes of Vancouver 
Island and the northwest coast of North America 
generally. Occasional ceremonial cannibalism 
was quite general among the Indians of the 
United States, but the only tribes which prac- 
ticed it to any .great extent were the Atakapa, 
Tonkawa, and some others of the western Gulf 
coast. Consult: Grimshaw, From Figi to the 
Cannibal Islands (London, 1907); Eannie, My 
Adventures among South Sea Cannibals (Phila- 
delphia, 1912); Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals 
(London, 1913). 

CAJSr^NIFF, William (1830-1910). A Canar 
dian author and physician, born at Thurlow, 
Ontario, Canada. He graduated at Victoria Uni- 
versity and studied medicine in Toronto, New 
York, and London. In 1856 he passed the ex- 
amination of the army medical board, serving 
for a time during the Crimean War in the Army 
Medical Department, and after his return to 
Canada became professor of general pathology, 
and subsequently of surgery, in Victoria Uni- 
versity. He was with the Aimy of the Potomac 
during the Civil War, and at its close retipned 
to Canada and resumed the practice of medicine. 
In 1867 he was a delegate to the International 
Medical Congress in Paris and contributed a 
paper on the Indians of British North America, 
and in the same year he assisted in the for- 
mation of the Canadian Medical .^sociation. 
For many years he was on the editorial staff of 
the Canadian Medical Journal, and, besides 
contributions to various periodicals, he pub- 
lished: Principles of Surgery (1866); Settle- 
ment of Upper Canada ( 1869 ) ; History of the 
PTovi/nce of Ontario (1872) ; Canadian Nation- 
ality (1875) : The Medical Profession in Upper 
Canadk (1894). 

CAN'NING, Chables John, Eabl (1812-62), 
An English statesman, third son of the cele- 
brated statesman Greorge Canning. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford and succeeded to the 
peerage as Viscount Canning in 1837. In 1841- 
46 he was Undersecretary of State for Forei^ 
Affairs in Sir Robert PeePs ministry and in 
1846 was chief commissioner of woods and for- 
ests. \^en Lord Aberdeen came into office 
(1853), he was made Postmaster-General, and 
in February, 1856, he became Governor-General 
of India. His conduct during the crisis of the 
Indian mutiny was described at the time by 
many as weak and pusillanimous, and he re- 
ceive the nickname of "Clemency Canning.^' 
Now, however, it is generally recognized that he 
displayed firmness and courage,' magnanimity 
and impartial justice. In 1858 the government 
of India was transferred from the East India 
Company to the crown, and he became first 
Viceroy of India. In 1859 he was raised to an 
earldom. He died in London. Consult Cun- 


ningham, "Earl Canning,” in the Rulers of India 
Series (London, 1891). 

CANNING, Geoege (1770-1827). A dis- 
tinguished British statesman and orator, bom 
in London, April 11, 1770. His father, who died 
in poverty when his son was a year old, came of 
an ancient Bristol family, whose ill-will he in- 
curred by marrying beneath his station. His 
mother earned a precarious subsistence on the 
stage, and married twice again, first an actor, 
and, after his death, a Plymouth linen draper. 
Through Canning’s filial affection she subse- 
quently lived in comfort and participated in his 
success and good fortune. W^hen eight years of 
age, his uncle, Stratford Canning, a banker, pro- 
vided for his education and sent him to Eton, 
where he soon distinguished himself. He founded 
a school magazine. The Microcosm, for the copy- 
right of which a publisher paid him £50, an un- 
paralleled remuneration for a schoolboy author. 
In 1788 he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford; 
the following year he won the Chancellor’s prize 
with his Pilgrimage to Mecca, and in 1790 grad- 
uated B.A. He entered Lincoln’s Inn and studied 
law. At school and college he made influential 
friends, notably the Hon. Charles Jenkinson, 
afterward Lord Liverpool, and at his uncle’s 
house met Pox and Sheridan, and through them 
Burke and otlier well-known men. Burke per- 
suaded him to abandon law for a parliamentary 
career, and, under the aegis of Pitt, he entered 
Parliament as member for Newport, Isle of 
Wight, in 1793. In 1796 he became Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and in 
1798 acquired fame as orator and statesman by 
his speeches for the abolition of the slave trade 
and against making peace with the French Direc- 
tory. In debates on other important questions 
he supported the ministry, not only by voice 
but also by his pen in a satirical paper called 
the Anti-Jacobin, which, with more violence than 
good taste, lashed the “new philosophy” pro- 
mulgated by the French Republicans. In 1800 
he made a happy marriage with the wealthy 
heiress Joan Scott, sister to the Duchess of 
Portland. In 1801 Pitt resigned, and Caning 
joined the opposition against the Addington 
ministry, but excited serious and lifelong en- 
mities by his caustic wit and criticisms. In 
1804 Pitt returned to power, and Canning be- 
came Treasurer of the Navy, continuing in 
office until Pitt’s death in 1806. Lord Grenville 
offered him an office in the All-the-Xalents min- 
istry, but Canning declined. In 1807 he was 
appointed Foreign Minister in the Portland cab- 
inet and displayed brilliant qualifications. He 
originated Cathcart’s secret expedition and seiz- 
ure of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, which 
upset Napoleon’s northern confederacy.^ Differ- 
ences, running through several years, with Lord 
Oastlereagh culminated in 1809 and led to a 
duel, in which both were hit, though neither was 
seriously injured. In 1812 Canning’s eloquence 
was enlisted in favor of Catholic emancipation. 
The same year Liverpool sent him to Parlia- 
ment and repeated the honor three successive 
times. In 1814 he was Ambassador at Lisbon, 
and in 1816, on his return, became President of 
the Board of Control. He supported the Liver- 
pool ministry in their repressive measures until 
1820, when he resigned in consequence of the 
governmental action against (}ueen Caroline. He 
was on the eve of departure for India as Gov- 
ernor-(jreneral in 1822, when the suicide of his 
former antagonist Castlereagh called him to the 
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head of foreign affairs. In this capacity he 
infused a more liberal spirit into the cabinet, 
asserted the independence of British polities 
against entanglement with the Holy Alliance, 
and gave new direction and impetus to com- 
merce by a gradual suspension of the prohibi- 
tive system. He arranged the relations of Brazil 
and Portugal, drew the French cabinet into 
agreement with the British respecting Spanish- 
American affairs, and was the first to recognize 
the free states of Spanish America, when he 
pronounced his famous dictum that “the New 
World had been called into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old, and would in time out- 
weigh and topple over the fabrics of kingcraft, 
upon which so many wise men had labored for 
thousands of years.” He promoted the treaty 
combining England, France, and Russia for the 
settlement of the affairs of Greece; protected 
Portugal from Spanish invasion and, among 
other important home measures, prepared the 
way for the repeal of the com laws. In Feb- 
ruary, 1827, paralysis attacked his old friend 
the Earl of Liverpool, and Canning was called 
upon to form a new acUninistration. His health, 
however, succumbed to the cares of office, and 
he died at Chiswick on August 8. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, near Pitt. Consult: 
Canning^ 8 Speeches, ed. by Therry (6 vols., 2d 
ed., London, 1830) ; Stapleton, Political Life of 
Canning (London, 1831) ; Stapleton, George 
Canning and his Times (London, 1859) ; Lord 
Balling, Historical Characters (London, 1867) ; 
Temperley, Life of Canning (London, 1905); 
Marriott, George Canning and his Times (Lon- 
don, 1905 ) ; Bagot, George Canning am.d his 
Friends (London, 1909). 

CANUmHQ , Sib Samuel (1823-1908). An 
English telegraphic engineer, born in Wiltshire. 
He was a pioneer in the manufacture and sub- 
mersion of cables for submarine telegraphy, was 
engineer in chief of the Atlantic-cable expedi- 
tions of 1865-66 and 1869, and laid lines from 
England to Malta, Alexandria, and Gibraltar. 

CANNING, Snt Stbatfoed. See Steatfoed 
DE Redoliffe, Viscouot. 

CANNING IN'DXrSTBY. See Food,"'Pbes- 

EBVATION OF. 

CANNIZZARO, kan'nS-tsa'rd, Stanislao 
(1826-1910). A celebrated Italian chemist. He 
was bom in Palermo and studied medicine and 
chemistry in his native city and later in Pisa. 
He took part in the Sicilian revolution in 1848 
and escaped to France in the following year. In 
1851 he became professor of chemistry at Alex- 
andria:, in 1855 at (jreneva, in 1861 at Palermo, 
and in 1871 at the University of Rome. In this 
latter year he was also made a senator. In 
1891 he received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society of London. Cannizzaro was one of the 
ablest defenders of Gerhardt's views, and the in- 
troduction of Avogadro’s rule into science is due 
almost entirety to the clearness with which he 
grasped the distinction between atomic and mo- 
lecular weights. Has work has thus given a 
powerful impulse to the development of modem 
chemistry. Among his minor eont;ributions may 
be mentioned the discovery of benzyl alcohol and 
of cyanamide. Ostwald’s series of Klassiker der 
exakten Wissenschaften includes Cannizzaro’s 
Ahriss eines Lehrganges der theoretischen Ghemie 
(Leipzig, 1891; first published in 1858). See 
also Chemistry; Avogadbo’s Rule; Atomic 
Weights ; Molecules — ^Molecular Weights. 

CANNTOCK. An important coal-mining and 


iron-manufacturing town in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, situated in the ancient royal forest of Can- 
nock Chase, 7^ miles northwest of Walsall 
(Map: England, D 4). Pop., 1891, 20,600; 
1901, 24,000; 1911, 28,586. 

CANNON (Fr. canon, gun, from ML. canon, 
tube, Lat. canna, reed; confused with Gk. kolv^v, 
hanon, straight rod, rule). Artillery weapons 
not capable of being carried and fired in the 
hands, from which projectiles are thrown 
by the e^ansive force of gases, produced by the 
combustion of an explosive. They are either 
smoothbore or rifled. The former class of can- 
non, which are now obsolete, were used to fire 
spherical projectiles, wffiile from the latter ob- 
long projectiles are discharged. Cannon may be 
divided into three classes: first, guns, or those 
cannon in which the length of the bore is rela- 
tively great in comparison to the calibre ; second, 
mortars, or those cannon in which the length 
of the bore is relatively small in comparison 
with the calibre; third, howitzers, or those can- 
non whose relative length and calibre place 
them between the other two classes. Modem 
military usage prefers the word “gun” as the ge- 
neric term to include howitzers and mortars as 
well as all types of guns. The word “'cannon” 
has thus gradually become obsolete in technical 
militai^ literature. They may also he classified 
according to their use into mountain or pack 
artillery, field artillery, heavy field artillery, 
siege or fortress artillery, and seacoast artillery 
— a classification which is observed in this Enct- 
CLOP^asDiA. Modern guns may also be classified 
according to the kind of ammunition used. Usu- 
ally calibres up to and including the 4.7 -inch 
gun use “fixed ammunition,” in which a metal- 
lic cartridge case, containing the powder dtiarge 
and primer, is permanently attached to the 
fused projectile, the whole forming a “round” 
of ammunition. Calibres above 4.7 inches use 
“separate loading ammunition,” in whidi the 
powder charge is contained in a cartridge bag 
or in a ihe^l cartridge case which is loaded 
separately after the projectile has been seated 
in the gun. The former group is subdivided 
into machine guns, revolving cannon, and rapid- 
fire guns. As to construction, cannon are di- 
vided into those made of a single piece and 
those built up of two or more pieces, as is now 
usually the case. Built-up cannon are either 
composed of steel forgings, having a tube ex- 
tending through the len^h of the bore, with 
superposed concentric hoops, or a tube with the 
remainder of the wall composed entirely or in 
part of a rectangular, circular, or ribbon form 
of wire. Service cannon in the United States, 
excepting machine guns, are generally of the 
built-up, forged-steel type. See • Ordnance ; 
Artillery; Coast Abtdllebt; Field Artillery; 
Heavy Field Artillery; Guns, Naval; How- 
itzer; Machine Gun; Rapid-Fire Gun; and 
Siege Gun for descriptions and illustrations 
of various forms of cannon. 

CANNON, Annie Jump (1863- ). An 

American astronomer, botn at Dover, Dd. She 
was educated at Wellesley Collie, and became 
an assistant in Harvard College Observatory in 
1897 and curator of astronomical photographs 
in 1911. Besides completing a bibliography of 
variable stars with 45,000 references, she dis- 
covered in her photographic work 150 variable 
stars, 3 new stars, and one spectroscopic binary. 
Her publications include; Second Catalogue of 
VariaUe Stars (1907) ; Maxima and Minima of 
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CAinTON, Joseph G■UB^^iT (1836- ). An 

American lawer and congressman, born at G-uil- 


Variahle Stars of Long Period (1900) j William- 
ina Paton Fleming (1911). 

CAKTK'OK, Fbakk Jenne (1859- ). An 

American legislator, born at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, a son of George Quale Cannon (q.v.), 
a leader in the Mormon church. He graduated 
from the University of Utah in 1878 and in 
the same year engaged in the printing business, 
acquiring interests also in mining enterprises in 
Utah and elsewhere. He was a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention in 1892 and 
1896, and a delegate to Congress from the Ter- 
ritory of Utah in 1895. In the following year, 
against the wishes of the Mormon leaders, he 
]>ecame candidate for and was elected to the 
Ignited States Senate, serving until 1899, As 
a result of political differences, he separated 
himself from the Mormon church and, joining 
the Democratic party in 1900, was State chair- 
man from 1902 to 1904. He became managing 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News and con- 
tributed articles on political subjects to maga- 
zines, He wrote Ui^er the Prophet in Utah, 
with Harvey J. OTCggins (1911), and Brig- 
ham Young and the Mormon Empire (1913). 
Both these books were written as exposes of con- 
ditions in Utah under the Mormon domination. 

CANNON , Geo:me Quale (1827-1901 )• An 
American leader of the Latter-Day Saints. He 
was born in Liveiyool, England, was early con- 
verted to Mormonism, and came to Nauvoo, 111., 
about 1844. He was one of the first settlers in 
Salt Lake City, was sent on a mission to Hawaii 
in 1850, translated the Book of Mormon into 
Hawaiian, and after his return, in 1854, edited 
successively the Western Standard and the 
Deseret News, He was sent to Washington with 
W. H. Hooper in 1862 to urge the Emission 
of Utah as a State, was in charge of the Mor- 
mon mission in England from 1862 to 1864, and 
from 1872 until 1881 was the Territorial dele- 
gate of Utah to Gongress, where he was seated 
only after a long fight against him on the 
ground that he was a polygamist. ‘ He held 
various positions of importance in the church, 
including that of first councilor after 1880, was 
a member of the Legislative Council of Utah 
in 1865, 1866, 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872, and 
wrote a number of pamphlets in support of 
Morinonism, and a biography of Joseph Smith 
(1888). 

CAKITON’, Henbt White (1860- ). An 

American banker, horn at Delhi, N. Y., brother 
of James Graham Cannon (q.v.). After work- 
ing as a clerk and teller in the First National 
Bank at Delhi, he moved to St, Paul, Minn., 
where he became teller in the Second National 
Bank in 1870. From 1884 to 1886 he was 
United States Comptroller of the Currency, and 
from 1886 to 1904 president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. In 1911 he became president and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Pacific 
Coast Company. In 1892 he was a delegate 
to the International Monetary Conference at 
Brussels. His lecture deliv^ed at Harvard on 
'The National Banking System was published 
in 1910. 

CANNON, Jambs Gbaham (1858-1916). An 
American banker, born at Delhi, N. Y., brother 
of Henry White Cannon (q.v.). He became 
president and director of the Fourth National 
Bank of New York, and also director in many 
other banks and in important corporations. 
He published Clearmg Houses: Their History, 
Jhfetkofds, end Administration (1908), and an 
address, Charing Houses and Currency (1913). 


ford, N. C. From 18C1 to 1868 he was State's 
attorney in Vermilion Co., 111., and from 1873 
to 1891 served as a Republican in the Federal 
House of Representatives. He held the same 
office from 1893 to 1903. In 1890, with Reed 
and McKinley, he drew up the ‘‘Reed rules" of 
the House. He was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in the Fifty-fifth and 
Fifty-sixth Congresses, and was elected Speaker 
of the Fifty-ninth (1905) and many succeed- 
ing Congresses. His autocratic power was 
greatly limited by the House resolution of 
March 19, 1910, enlarging the Committee on 
Rules and taking its appointment from the 
Speaker and giving it to the House. In 1911 
Champ Clark, Democrat, succeeded him as 
Speaker, and in November, 1912, he failed of 
reSleetion as Representative. He was a leader 
of the “stand-pat" or reactionary branch of the 
Republican parly, to whose methods the down- 
fall of the party in 1912 was generally at- 
tributed. He was somewhat quizzically known 
throughout the country as “Uncle Joe" Cannon. 
See United States, History (Administrations 
of McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft). 

CANNON, William Austin (1870- ). 

An American botanist, bom at Washington, 
Mich. He was educate at the University of 
Mieliigan and at Columbia University. He be- 
came resident investigator in 1903-06 of the 
Desert Laboratory, staff member in 1906 and 
acting director in 1911—12 of the department 
of botanical research of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion. Eis publications include: Studies in Plamt 
Hybrids (1903); Studies in Heredity as Illus- 
trated by the Trichomes of Species and Hybrids 
of Juglans, CEnothera, Papaver, and Solanum 
(1909) j Root Habits of Desert Plants (1911); 
Botanical Features of the Algerian Sahara 
(1913), 

CANNSTATT, or KANNSTATT, kan'shtdt. 
Formerly a town of the Kingdom of Wfirttem- 
berg. In 1905 it was incorporated with Stutt- 
gart, the capital. It is beautifully situated on 
both sides of the Neckar, which is crossed by 
three bridges (Map: Germany, C 4). The newer 
portion of the town is well built, with handsome 
streets and pleasant recreation pounds. It is 
chiefly notable c«i account of its saline and chalyb- 
eate springs. Overlooking the Neckar, near by, 
is the castle of Wilhelma, built in 1851. Of late 
years Cannstatt has entered to a considerable 
extent into industrial pursuits, and has railway 
shops and flourishing manufactures of machinery, 
cooking utensils, woolen goods, furniture, • elec- 
trical supplies, etc. It owes its origin to the 
Romans, who founded baths here in the eighth 
century. It suffered much during the Thirty 
Year^* War and throi^h the repeated invasions 
of the French. It was the scene of the victory of 
the French under Moreau over the Austrians 
under Archduke Charles, July 21, 1796. Pop., 
1890, 19,800; 1900, 26,500; 1906, 26,497. Con- 
sult Beck, Cannstatt amd the N&w Neokwr- 
Bridge (Cannstatt, 1893). 

CANO, ka'n5, Alonso (1601-67). A Spanish 
painter, sculptor, and architect. He was bom 
in Granada, but came early to Seville, where he 
studied sculpture under MontafLes and paint- 
ing under Pacheco. In 1637, in consequence of 
a duel, he fled to Madrid, where, through the 
influence of V^asquez, he was appointed court 
painter. In 1644, su^ected of the murder of 
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his wife, he fled from IMadrid, taking refuge at 
Valencia, for his talents found him protectors, 
and later in the Carthusian convent, Porta 
Coeli. Returning to Madrid, he proved his in- 
nocence on the rack. In 1651, at his own re- 
quest, he "was made a canon of Granada, where 
he resided until his death. His earliest years 
were devoted chiefly to the cathedral of Gra- 
nada, of which he was named chief architect. 
He designed its characteristic facade — ^his archi- 
tectural masterpiece. Por the Capilla Mayor 
of the cathedral he carved statuettes of the 
Virgin, busts of Adam and Eve, and painted a 
cycle of pictures, “The Seven Joys of the Vir- 
gin,’^ all of which are aniong his best works. 
Because of the versatility of his talents and the 
high character of his work, Cano has been fre- 
quently called the Spanish Michelangelo. His 
painting is characterized by extreme simplifica- 
tion of means and by careful design, as is wit- 
nessed by his admirable pen-and-ink studies, but 
his color is eclectic, like that of the Bolognese. 
Since the dissolution of the monasteries his 
numerous paintings have been much scattered. 
The cathedral of Granada possesses many fine 
examples, and there are 10 in the Prado. He 
is also represented at Munich, Berlin, Dresden, 
Paris (the Louvre), St. Petersburg, and other 
European cities. His sculpture, mostly of ^ col- 
ored wood, is frankly realistic in technique, 
simple in pose, and intense in expression. It is 
still the custom in Spain to ascribe the better 
sculptures of the seventeenth century to him, 
irrespective of their real authorship. His strik- 
ingly original architecture subordinated every- 
thing to pictorial effect. Consult the article by 
Lafonde, in Monatshefte fur Kunstwissensohaft 
(1909). 

CANO, ka'nd, JuikjT Sebastian del ( ?- 
1626). A Spanish navigator, born in Guetaria. 
He became captain of a vessel trading with 
Africa and the Levant, and commanded one of 
the five vessels of Magellan’s famous expedition. 
After Magellan’s death (April 27, 1521) he suc- 
ceeded the deposed Oarabello as chief of the 
expedition, and, having visited the Moluccas, 
reached Spain with one ship in 1522, being thus 
the first to circumnavigate the globe. He was 
appointed second in command to Loaisa in an- 
other expedition of five vessels which set sail 
July 25, 1626. He died while cruising in the 
Pacific. The Victoria, in which he had accom- 
plished his first voyage, was long preserved at 
Seville. 

CANO, Melohioe (1609-60) . A Spanish theo- 
logian. He was born at Taranqon in Spain, en- 
tered the Dominican Order at the age of 15, 
and was ordained priest in 1531. He was em- 
ployed for years in teaching theology and gained 
the professorships at Alefintara (1543) and 
Salamanca ^646) over formidable competitors. 
He was a determined opponent of the newly 
founded Society of Jesus, objecting to its marked 
departures from the traditions of the older 
orders. Charles V sent him to the Council of 
Trent as theologian in 1561, and he took a promi-t 
nent part in its deliberationsi ^ A year later, 
again on the Emperor’s nomination, he was con- 
secrated Bishop of the Canary Islands; but for 
some unknown reason he never took possession 
of his see, retiring to the monastery of Piedra- 
hita, and spending the rest of his life in theo- 
logical study and works of charity. The first 
edition of his epoch-making work, De Looia Theo- 
logicis, on the sources of theological knowledge, 


appeared in Salamanca in 1563, followed by more 
than 30 other editions; his complete works 
were published in Padua in 1720. Consult Eer- 
min Caballero, Vida del ilustre Fray Melchior 
Cano (Madrid, 1871). 

CANOBTJS. See Canopus. 

CANOE, and CAlNOEING (Sp. cmoa, canoe^ 
from Garib candoa). Strictly speaking, a canoe, 
is a light boat designed to be propelled by a 
paddle held in the hands, without any fixed sup- 
port; and in the main that is correct, although 
in some cases canoes have an auxiliary sail, to 
be used under favorable conditions; and, for 
modern sporting purposes, some use sails only 
and no paddles. 

Early canoes were merely a few thin strips of 
wood laid across each other at various angles, 
tied together, and bent upward, so as to form a 
frame much like an umbrella frame upside down. 
Over that a skin was stretched and sewn. With 
this primitive canoe rivers and estuaries were 
crossed. It existed until quite recent times in 
America and does so to-day in the Irish and 
Welsh coracle. 

The tree, hollowed either by nature, fire, or 
tools, was the second stage of evolution, and 
canoes of this kind are common on the African 
rivers to-day. Upon them the hulk of the com- 
merce of the continent was carried until lately, 
and it is therefore not surprising to find speci- 
mens of them in the familiar dugout of the 
Southern States. The islands of the Pacific, de- 
pending upon the adjacent seas for material sus- 
tenance and having little available timber, natu- 
rally produced the first builders who made a 
canoe out of planks. Those in Samoa are regu- 
larly built of several pieces of wood of irregular 
shape, fastened together with sennit and ce- 
mented all over with gum from the bark of the 
breadfruit tree, to prevent their leaking. Where 
the South Sea Islanders had larger timber, as 
did the Philippine Islanders, they built from a 
single tree trunk, with an outrigger, and some- 
times two, excepting on the canals and rivers, 
where the space was too narrow for them. In 
some of the islands two canoes were lashed to- 
gether, like the catamaran (q.v.) ; in others, 
fixed outriggers’ extended from each side. In 
fact, the design and method of propelling the 
canoes of Polynesia are endless in variety, hut 
all masterpieces of adaptability to the condi- 
tions of their locality and their use. Wonderful 
sailors, too, arfe the natives who in them under- 
take even long’ sea voyages, far out of the sight 
of land, in passing from one. group of islands to 
another. The coasts of the mainland of Siam, 
Burma, and China swarm with canoes. America, 
too, has a great variety, from the skin-covered 
bones which the Eskimo paddles in the Arctic 
seas to the shallo-w canoe which the Seminole 
poles in the Everglades of Florida. The birch- 
bark canoe of the American Indians was skill- 
fully made and relatively light, and its counter- 
part is still frequently used in hunting and fish- 
ing trips, but the modern cedar boat is lighter; 
stronger* and more easily paddled, 

. Modern canoeing as a sport largely owes its 
popularity to two men in England who bnilt 
canoes capable of being either paddled or sailed 
and took long pleasure journeys in them — John 
Macgregor in the Roih Roy between 1866 and 
1869, and Baden-Powell in the Fautilua, The 
sport rapidly spread on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, dividing itself into two schools, sailing and 
paddling, and naturally into two classes of de- 
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signs. The Canadian (or bireh-bark pattern), 
open and undecked, built of basswood or cedar, 
or even paper or canvas, was chosen by the 
paddling fraternity. The sailors took for their 
first ideas the two English boats, the i?o6 jKoi^, 
a lapstreak built of cedar strips, about 14 feet 
long by 26 inches broad, excellent for easy rivers 
and coasting, but bad for rapids and portaging, 
or the Sautilus, which was designed exclusively 
for sailing. .Arnerican ingenuity soon busied 
itself with inventions, and every device which 
could lessen weight was adopted. Charles B. 
Vaux invented the stationary deck seat and tiller 
about 1882. Paul Butler added, four years later, 
the sliding seat, on which the canoeist balances 
away out over the side of the boat, more like an 
acrobat than a sailor. Then followed years of 
elaboration in reefing and lowering sails, and 
experiments with folding centreboards without 
number. This tendency to convert the canoe 
into a machine, and the consequent winning of 
every contest by the few men who could handle 
them, has been largely responsible for the les- 
sened interest in canoe-racing contests, hut as a 
pleasant sport and summer pastime canoeing still 
numbers its devotees by thousands. 

In America the New York Canoe Club was 
founded in 1871. The American Canoe Associa- 
tion was formed at Lake George, N. Y., in 1880, 
and holds an annual meeting extending over a 
fortnight, the first week of which is devoted to 
camping out and cruising, and the second to 
racing. It associates the Northern (Canadian 
Association, with 47 clubs), the Eastern (At- 
lantic, with 32 clubs), the Central (with 26 
clubs), and the Western. Each of these divi- 
sions holds sectional meetings, but numerous 
clubs exist which do not belong to any asso- 
ciation. 

In Great Britain the Royal Canoe Club was 
formed in 1866, and it has ever since been the 
principal organization, with headquarters at 
Kingston-on-Thames, near London. There is an- 
other, the British Canoe Association, which de- 
votes its attention entirely to cruising. 

Consult: Macgregor, A Thousand Miles in the 
Roh Roy, The Moi Roy on the Baltio, and The 
Boh Roy on the Jordan and the Bed Bea (Lon- 
don, 1874) ; Baden-Powell, Canoe Traveling 
(London, 1871) ; Holding, Watery Wanderings 
(London, 1886) ; Field, Canvas Canoes and How 
to Build Them (New York, 1887) ,* Canoeing and 
Camping Out (BelPs Handbooks, London, 1893) ; 
Vaux, Canoe Handling (New York, 1888) ; Hen- 
shall. Camping and Canoeing in Florida (Cin- 
cinnati, 1884) ; Neide, jT^e Canoe Aurora’s Cruise 
from the Adirondacks to the Gulf (New York, 
1885) ; Stephens, Canoe and Boat Building (New 
York, 1891 ) ; Stanton, Where the Sportsman 
Loves to Linger: A Narrative of the Most Popu- 
lar Canoe Trips in Maine — the Allagash, the 
East and West Branches of the Penohscot (New 
York, 1905 ) ; ^'Canoes and Canoeing,” Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library (New York, issued 
aimually) . 

CANON (OF. canone. Late Lat. canonicus, 
from Lat, canon, rule, Gk. Kapdy, kandn, straight 
bar, rule, norm). An ecclesiastic not belonging 
to any of the religious orders, but living in a 
community under a definite rule of life. As 
early as the fourth century Eusebius of Vercelli 
(died C.371) united the clergy of his see city 
into such a community, and the example was 
followed in the fifth by St. Augustine at Hippo. 
There are indications of the early existence of 


the institution at Tours, at Rbeims, and at the 
Lateran in Rome; but it was not common imtil 
the end of the eighth century. Its origin is 
sometimes erroneously ascribed to Cbrodegang, 
Bishop of Metz from 742 to 766; but his real 
service was the reduction to writing of a rule 
of life, which was adopted by many other bodies 
of canons. It was taken partly from the rule 
of St. Benedict (he was a Benedictine himself) 
and partly from the traditions of the Lateran 
canons. With some adaptations by the deacon 
Amalarius of Metz, it was confirmed by Louis 
le Debonnaire in the great council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 816 or 817, as binding throughout 
the Frankish dominjons. Under ^ this rule the 
canons lived under one roof, with a common 
table; the regular employment of their whole 
time was prescribed, and a spirit of brotherhood 
fostered. They differed from monks in wearing 
no cowl and making no religious vows. The 
immediate head of the community, under the 
bishop, was in the rule of Cbrodegang the arch- 
deacon, in the constitution of Aix a provost, 
or in some churches an abbot. 

The early fervor gradually decayed and dis- 
orders crept in, partly owing to the possession 
of private property and the growing wealth of 
certain chapters, and partly to the troubled con- 
dition of Europe in tbe decline of the Carlovin- 
gian monarchy. Vigorous reforms were ^ at- 
tempted, in harmony with the spirit of the time, 
in the eleventh century, notably by St. Peter 
Damian and by Roman s3niods under Nicholas 
II (1059) and Alexander II (1063). These 
councils not only laid down strict rules for the 
maintenance of a common life, but strongly 
urged the abandonment of private property. 
This counsel was soon followed in many places. 
As the newer organizations were largely based 
upon the example and writings of St. Augustine, 
his name was generally attached to their rule, 
perhaps first by Gervasius, Archbishop of 
Rheims, in 1067. (See Atjgustinians. ) At 
first, and even after there were as many as 4000 
houses of the kind, they had no connection with 
each other; but in 1339 Benedict XII estab- 
lished a system of general and provincial chap- 
ters, whose decisions were to be binding on all 
houses under their jurisdiction. In spite of this, 
a century later these ties had been much re- 
laxed and the spirit of poverty forgotten. No 
further attempt was made at general reforma- 
tion, although various separate societies suc- 
ceeded brilliantly in restoring the old stand- 
ards. Many of tbe old foundations were de- 
stroyed at the Reformation, and many more by 
the revolutionary developments from the end of 
the eighteenth century, so that only a few con- 
gregations now exist. Of these the principal 
ones are Lateran canons, who possess a few 
houses in Austria, including Hosterneuhurg, 
near Vienna (founded 1106), and the Premon- 
stratensians ( q.v. ) . 

In modern times the title of canon is applied 
to the di^itaries, whether in the Roman Catho- 
lic church or in the Church of England, who 
form a sort of council to the bishop and perform 
certain duties in his cathedral church. For their 
organization, see more particularly Chapteb. 

CANON (Lat., from Gk. Kavthv, hanon, straight 
bar, rule, norm). A particular form of part- 
music based on strictest imitation. The opening 
theme or melody, the antecedent, is repeated by 
the other part or parts, and is then called the 
consequents There is severe observance of tbe in- 
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^rvals of the melodic design, each part “coming 
in” after exactly the same number of measures 
or bars as the second part comes in after the 
beginning of the theme by the first part. In 



this example the second voice imitates the theme 
in the interval of the fifth, the third voice in the 
interval of the second. But the imitation may 
occur in any interval. Nor is there any restric- 
tion regarding the number of voices. The imita- 
tion may also be given in augmentation (q.v.) 
or diminution ( q.v. ) or in inversion, so that the 
consequent appears in contrary motion to the 
antecedent. Some canons are written so that 
the imitation gives the theme read backwards. 
In fact, no other musical form lends itself so 
readily to mere mechanical trickery. It is safe 
to say that the complexity of a canon and its 
value as real music stand in the relation of in- 
verse proportion to each other. This excess of 
contrapuntal trickery brought about the down- 
fall of the famous school of the Netherlands 
(q.v. under Music, Schools of Composition). 
For details the reader may be referred to the 
excellent work of S. Jadassohn, Die Lehre vom 
Kanon und von der Fuge (Leipzig, 1884), trans- 
lated into English by G. Wolff. Other treatises 
are those of E. F. Richter, S. W. Dehn, and J. 
C. Lobe (in German) and E. E. Ayres, H. A. 
Clarke, and E. Prout (in English). Consult O. 
Elauwell, Der Canon in seiner gesoMohtUohen 
EntxoiMung (Leipzig, 1876). 

CAN'ON', kan'yon ; Bp. pron. ka-nyon', or CAN- 
YOH (Sp. canon, cana, tube, funnel, cannon). 
A term applied in the United States to a 
deep and extensive ravine along a watercourse. 
Canons^ are formed by the erosive action of rivers 
on their beds and are usually limited to the 
upper portions of basins, where the water flows 
with considerable velocity and thus tends to 
deepen rather than widen its channel. They 
are typical of dry climates and of plateau re- 
gions which have been elevated in comparatively 
recent geological times. In moist climates rock 
decomposition and denudation keep pace with 
erosion, and the combined action of these agen- 
cies leads to the carving out of broad, open val- 
leys, a result which may be produced after a. 
very long period in a dry climate. But, unless 
the slope of the river bed has been greatly re- 
duced, the erosive action of the water in re- 
gions of small rainfall will he more effective 
&an the atmospheric agencies, and consequently 
the walls of the channel will have a precipitous 


character. The nature of the rock over which 
the river flows is also a factor in the formation 
of canons; hard rocks usually decompose slowly 
and thus preserve the contours of the channel 
as originally determined by erosion. There are 
many cafions in the western part of the United 
States, the most notable being the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, which is more than 300 miles 
long and has almost vertical walls rising by 
successive steps from 3000 to 7000 feet in 
height. The Hio Grande and Yellowstone have 
similar but less extensive cafions. The name is 
sometimes applied in the Western States to the 
narrow and deep channel of a river, by which the 
latter crosses a mountainous barrier, but in 
such instances it does not differ from a gorge. 
See Rivbb; Colosado Riveb; Yellowstone Na- 
tional Paek; etc. 

CANON*, kfi'n^n, Johann (properly Johann 
VON Straschibipka) (1829-85). An Austrian 
historical, genre, and portrait painter. He was 
born in Vienna, where he studied with Rahl, but 
learned chiefly from the old masters and closely 
imitated Rubens's style. After long wanderings 
in Europe and the East he lived for a time in 
Karlsruhe and Stuttgart, and finally settled in 
Vienna, where his energetic personality soon 
gained for him a position of importance. He is 
perhaps most effective as a painter of portraits. 
Among the best are those of Frau Friedlfinder 
(1874), Count Eduard Zichy, Prince of Schwarz- 
enberg — all in Vienna. His other works include 
“Cromwell,” ‘''The Johannes Lodge” (Stuttgart), 
“The Flamingo Hunt,” “Maternal Love.” His 
decorative paintings, of which there are exam- 
ples in Vienna, Karlsruhe, and New York, are 
also important. He is commemorated by a 
bronze monument modeled by Weyr in the City 
Park, Vienna. Consult his obituary in Zeip 
sohrift fur Hldende Kunst (1886). 

CANNON AL'EXANDBI'NTTS (Lat.). Lists 
of the best Greek writers in the various fields of 
literature, commonly attributed to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium (q*v.) and Aristarchus (q.v.). 
The older parts of the extant lists may go back 
to these scholars, but the canon of the orators is 
as late as the Pergamene school, and indeed may 
have been prepared by the rhetor Csecilius in the 
time of Augustus; the canon of the historians is 
not earlier than the sfecond century b.o.; and 
the canons of the sophists, grammarians, and 
physicians all belong to our era. It has com- 
monly been supposed that Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus selected the best authors in the sev- 
eral fields, and that this selection contributed to 
the loss of the works of other authors; but it 
has recently been shown by Wilamowitz-Mdllen- 
dorff, TextgescMohte der griechischen Lyriker 
(Berlin, 1900), that for the Ijrric poets, at least, 
the list represents only a codification of the 
works of the nine poets included, which had al- 
ready been selected as best by the judgment of 
preening centuries. That this was the case with 
other parts of the canon can hardly be doubted. 
Three lists of the best authors have been pre- 
served to us, which do not, however, agree in 
all details; (a) one first published by Mont- 
faucon, now best edited by Usener in his Diony- 
sius of HaUoarnassmy De Imitatione BeUqmce 
(Bonn, 1889) ; (5) the second, first edited by 

Cramer, Aneodota Orceca, TV (Oxford, 1841) ; 
( 0 ) a third, published, with the two already 
named, by Kroehnert, Canonesne Poetarum 
Soriptorum Artificum per Antiquitatem fueruntf 
(Kfinigsberg, 1897). Further information is 
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given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in liis rhe- 
torical writings^ Quintilian, bk. x, 1, 54, Velleius 
Paterculus, i. 10, Proclus in his Crestomatliyy 
and Tzetzes, in his introduction to Lycophron’s 
Alexandra, The older part of the canon pub- 
lished by Montfauccn is as follows: Epic Poets, 
— Homer, Hesiod, Pisander, Panyasis, Antima- 
chus. Jamhio Poets, — Simonides, Archilochus, 
Hipponax. Tragedians, — ^iEschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Ion, Archaeus. Comic Poets, — Old 
Comedy: Epicharmus, Cratinus, Eupolis, Aris- 
tophanes, Pherecrates, Crates, Plato. Middle 
Comedy: Antiphanes, Alexis. Veto Comedy: Me- 
nander, Philippides, Diphilus, Philemon, Apollo- 
dorus. Elegiac Poets, — Callinus, Mimnermus, 
Philetas, Callimachus, Lyric Poe^a.-^Alcman, 
Alcseus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Pindar, Bacchy- 
lides, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides. Orators , — 
Demosthenes, Lysias, Hyperides, Isocrates, 
iElschines, Lycurgus, Isseus, Antiphon, Andocides, 
Dinarchus. Historians. — ^Thucydides, Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon, Philistus, Theopompus, Ephorus, 
Anaximenes, Callisthenes, Hellanicus, Polybius. 
To the lists of older poets should be added the 
list of the Tragic Pleiades, embracing poets of 
the third century b.c. — ^Lycophron, Alexander 
the .^tolian, Sosiphanes, Sositheos, Dionysiades, 
Homer of Byzantium, Philiseus of Coreyra. The 
canon of the ten sophists cannot be earlier than 
the fifth century a.d., for it includes, besides Dio 
Chrysostom, Nicostratus, Polemon, Herodes At- 
ticus, Philostratus, Aristides, the later Libanius, 
Themistius, Himerius, and Eunapius. Consult: 
Couat, La PoSsie Alexandrine (Paris, 1882) ; 
Peterson’s edition of Quintilian, bk. x, Intro- 
duction, xrviii-xxxvii (Oxford, 1891) ; Suse- 
mihl, Oesohiohte der griechischen Litteratur in 
der Alexandriner-Zeit (Leipzig, 1891-92) ; and 
the works quoted above. See Alexandbian 
Age; Alexandrian Library. 

CA^ON (kfin'yon) CITY. A city and the 
county seat of Fremont Co., Colo., 41 miles 
west by north of Pueblo, on the Arkansas River, 
1 mile from the Royal Gorge and Grand Cafion, 
and on the Denver and Rio Grande, the Atchison, 
Topdka, and Sante Fe, and the Florence and 
Cripple Creek railroads (Map: Colorado, D 3). 
It is a noted health resort, situated at an ele- 
vation of 5345 feet, and surrounded on three 
sides by mountains, and famed for its mineral 
springs and its attractive scenery. It is the 
seat of the State penitentiary, and Odd Fellows’ 
sanitarium and home, an academy for young 
women, and has a Carnegie library, two hospi- 
tals, seven public parks, and a hot-water nata- 
torium. The city has abundant water power, 
with an excellent gravity system, owned by the 
city; the soil is fertile, and in the vicinity are 
rich deposits of iron, coal, silver, copper, marble, 
limestone, and petroleum. Fruit growing is an 
important industry, and there are canning and 
brick and tile factories, a large smelter, and a 
reduction milL Pop., 1890, 2826; 1900, 3775; 
1910, sm 

GANOmSSS. In the early ChrSfitiato Church 
the name tcaj^ovtical, canonicce, was r applied to 
womjen who, living not in communities, but in. 
their own homes, made a vow to remain unmar- 
ried and took ! eharge of various works of chars 
ity; the name was derived from their being 
enrolled in the official list or canon of the paa:^ 
ticular church. (See Deaconess.) In the 
ninth . century, when the development of the 
canonical life became general (see Canon), 
oornmnnities of women living under the rule, but 


not members of a religious order, were known 
by this name; education was their principal ex- 
ternal function. Later, as in the case of the 
canons, they became differentiated into regular 
and secular. They mostly followed the rule of 
St. Augustine. The secular canonesses, espe- 
cially in Germany, came to differ veiy little 
from women living in the world; their rules 
were few and not rigorously observed, and their 
•houses merely safe and dignified homes for un- 
married women, who were in many cases re- 
quired to be of noble birth. Several such com- 
munities became Protestant at the Reformation, 
and still exist in Germany. For the more for- 
mal religious orders of women, see Sisterhoods. 

CAH'OHGATE, The. A street in ^^Old” 
Edinburgh, w'hich leads from Holyrood Palace 
up to the ''Castle.” It originally connected a 
distinct suburb, known as the Canongate and 
built in the twelfth century, with the town 
proper. It contains some tenements, a century 
or a century and a half old, which are notable 
for their extreme height. See Scott’s Chronicles 
of the Canongate, 

CAITOIT^CAL HOURS. The times fixed for 
divine service in the Catholic church, but no 
longer strictly adhered to. These have not al- 
ways been the same, and it is not known when 
nor by whom they were settled; but they are 
now seven, viz., matins and lauds, prime, terce, 
sext, nones, vespers, and compline. These used 
to be observed as follows : Prime, terce, sext, and 
nones, at the first, third, sixth, and ninth hours 
of the day, counting from 6 in the morning; 
vespers at the eleventh hour; compline, or com- 
pletorium, as completing the services of the day, 
at midnight; and matins shortly after midnight. 
The hours had mystical reference to certain oc- 
currences in the history of the Passion of Christ. 
They are called canonical because according to 
tbe canon or rule of the Church. The proper 
offices for the canonical hours are to be found 
in the Breviary (q.v.). In England the term is 
also applied to the hours within which mar- 
riages may be lawfully celebrated. These used 
to be between 8 and 12 in the morning, but a 
recent act extended them until 3 P.M. 

CAHOH'ICUS (c.1565-1647). A bTarragan- 
sett Indian chief, the constant friend of the early 
colonists, and especially of Roger Williams, who 
obtained from him title to the lands that now 
constitute Rhode Island. He was uncle to 
Miantonomoh (q.v.). 

CAN'ONTZA'TION*. In the Roman Catholic 
church, the act of the Pope by which a deceased 
person is solemnly declared to he a saint. It 
had its origin in the practice in the early 
Church of inserting in the commemorative 
rayer of the liturgy the names of those who 
ad died as martyrs or distinguished themselves 
as confessors of the faith. In the case of a 
doubtful claim to this honor, the decision at first 
rested with the bishop of the diocese, but was 
later reserved to the metropolitans. They were 
not seldom assisted by a council, and the ques- 
tion was sometimes referred to Rome. The first 
recorded papal canonization, however, is that of 
Ulrich, Bishop of Augsburg, by John XV, in 
993 ; but no claim to exclusive right was made 
until Alexander III laid down in 1170 the prin- 
ciple which has ever since formed the basis of 
the law in the matter. Here and there holy 
mea and women were revered as saints in their 
own neighborhoods, even after this, until Urban 
Vin put a stop to the practice in 1534. 
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Canonization, as understood in modern times, 
is the culmination of a lengthy process. The 
prospective saint must first pass through the 
earlier stages of being declared a “venerable ser- 
vant of God,” and of beatification (q.v.). The 
last step involves an exceedingly minute inquiry, 
conducted with the most elaborate legal formali- 
ties; the rules of evidence applied to the testi- 
mony in support of alleged miracles (at least 
two of which must be proved to have been 
wrought since the beatification) are more strict 
than in any American or English court. An 
ecclesiastic known as the promotor fidei, and 
sometimes as the advocatus diabolic is specially 
appointed to urge every possible objection and 
test to the utmost the validity of the claims 
advanced. When a favorable decision is pro- 
nounced (which is never less than 50 years after 
the ^erson^s death), the ceremony of canoniza- 
tion is performed in St. Peter’s with great pomp. 
Among the Eastern churches the principle of 
canonization is recognized. The right to per- 
form the ceremony in the Greek church is vested 
in the Patriarch of Constantinople, but it is 
rarely exercised; iii the Russian church the au- 
thority rests in the Holy Synod. For the rules 
and ceremonies of Roman Catholic canonization, 
consult the standard authority, Pope Benedict 
XIV, De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et BeatO' 
rum Canonisatione (Bologna, 1734-38). Con- 
sult also Boudinhon, Les proems de Matification 
et de canonisation (Paris, 1904), and Maeken, 
Canonisation of Saints (New York, 1910). 

CANON LAW. The law of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, embodied in the Corpus lu^ris Ca~ 
nonicL Its sources are the Bible, the writings 
of the Fathers, the canons of the councils, the 
decretals of the popes, the manuals of penance, 
custom, and secular legislation, especially in 
the code of Justinian. Comparatively early, at- 
tempts were made to codify the rules which gov- 
erned the conduct of the Church and its mem- 
bers. One of the earliest attempts gave rise to 
the Apostolic Constitutions and Canons (q.v.). 
There were many other compilations at various 
periods which were followed by portions of the 
Church. (See Pseh^bo-Isidoeiajjt Deoret^s.) 
But all earlier collections were superseded by 
the Deoretum Cratiani. This was compiled 
probably between 1139 and 1143 and published 
at Bologna (c.ll48), and was frequently known 
as the Conoordantia Discordanthim Canonum, 
This is a general treatise composed of three 
parts. The first, div^ed into 101 distinotiones, 
subdivided into canons, treats of the sources of 
canon law, the organization of the Church, the 
ordination and the hierarchy of the clergy, the 
election and consecration of the bishops, the 
authority of the legates and primates. The sec- 
ond, divided into 36 causm, subdivided into qum- 
Hones, under which are given the pertinent 
canons, treats of judicial matters. The third, 
divided into five distinotiones, under which are 
given the canons, treats of the sacrament and 
the liturgy. The Decretum forms the first part 
of the Corpus Juris Canonnei. The second part 
contains four collections of decretals. 

1. The Deoretals of Gregory IX, published in 
1234, which contain the important decretals is- 
sued since the publication of the Decretum* No 
name was given to the collection by Gregory; 
the old authors called it Liber Emtravagwntium, or 
Pentateuchus, from its division into five books. 

2. The Liber Sextus, published by Boniface 
YIII in 1298, containing decretals since 1284. 


3. Constitutiones ClementincB, published in 
1313, withdrawn for revision and reissued in 
1317. These contain the decretals of Clement 
V and two issued by preceding popes. 

4. The Extravagantes of John XXII (1316- 
1334) and the Extravagantes Communes. The 
first contains 20 decretals of John; the second 
73 issued by various popes between 1298 and 
1484. The Extravagantes were never formally 
promulgated and have obtained a place in the 
canon law only by custom. All four collections 
follow the traditional order of subjects, Judex, 
Judicium, Clerus, Connuhia, Crimen. The por- 
tions of the canon law are not all of equal au- 
thority, but the distinctions are too extensive 
to be discussed here. (See Bibliography at end.) 
In many editions of^he canon law the Jnstitu- 
tiones of Lancelottus are published as a supple- 
ment. The author states that he wrote this at 
the request of the Pope in order to make the 
canon law correspond more closely to the Corpus 
Juris Civilis (q.v.). The Decretum corresponds 
to the Pandects; the Decretals of Gregory IX 
to the Code; the Sextus, Clementines, and Ex- 
travagantes to the Novella ; his work to the In- 
stitutes. It was published in 1663 and fre- 
quently since, but never approved authorita- 
tively by the Pope. It is hardly necessary to 
add that, although the Corpus is still the au- 
thoritative collection, canon law has been con- 
stantly modified by later enactments. 

During the Middle Ages the canon law was 
authoritative in all countries subject to the 
spiritual jurisdiction of Rome. The ecclesiasti- 
cal courts embraced within their jurisdiction all 
members of the clergy and, as a privilege, 
widows, orphans. Crusaders, and students. But 
their jurisdiction extended over many other per- 
sons because they claimed the control over many 
cases, such as matters relative to the faith, sac- 
raments, and vows; matters relative to mar- 
riage, ecclesiastical property, and wills; crimes 
against religion, or those committed in sacred 
places; violations of the truce of God (q.v.) ; the 
exaction of usury, i.e., interest, etc. Some of 
these subjects the civil authorities admitted to 
be wholly within the province of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts; with regard to other subj^ts, the 
civil courts claimed an equal or superior right 
of jurisdiction. As the royal authority became 
stronger in the different countries, the kings 
became jealous of an authority independent of 
their own, and attempted to bring the members 
of the clergy and certain classes of cases under 
their own jurisdiction. They were especially 
hostile to appeals to Rome. (See Clabendon, 
CkNSTiTiTTiONS OE.) Ultimately the royal au- 
thority triumphed,- and canon law became re- 
stricted almost everywhere to jjurely reliMous 
and ecclesiastical questions. It is still au^ori- 
tative in many countries on many subjects, and 
it has modified profoundly both international 
law and civil law in the various countries of 
Europe. It is impossible to state briefly, and 
yet accurately, its varying authority in modern 
times in the difl'erent countries. Until recently 
its importance in Germany was very great. 
Down to the end of the eighteenth centmy it 
was a constituent element of the common law; 
since that time its authority has been greatly 
restricted and confined in civil matters to a 
comparatively few states. In France it was 
abrogated in 1790 by the “Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy,” and it Has never r^ained its posi- 
tiom. In England it has no direct authority. 
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but some portions of the English law are based 
upon canon law. In Scotland, curiously enough, 
when one considers Scotch histoiy, the Homan 
canon law still prevails to a certain extent. 
Lord Stair said, in his Institutes of the Scotch 
Laio, '*So deep hath this canon law been rooted, 
that even where the Pope’s authority is re- 
jected, yet consideration must be had to these 
laws, not only as those by which cliureh bene- 
fices have been erected and ordered, but as like- 
wise containing many equitable and profitable 
laws, which, t^ause of their weighty matter, 
and their being once received, may more fitly be 
retained than rejected.” In two old Scotch Acts 
of Parliament, made in 1540 and 1551, the canon 
law is used in conjunction with the Roman law 
to denote the common law of the country, the 
expression used being ‘‘the common law, baith 
canon, civil, and statutes of the realme.” In 
the United States some laws borrowed from the 
English common law are based upon the canon 
law. 

The best edition of the Corpus Juris Canonici 
is edited by Friedberg (2 vols., Leipzig, 1879- 
81). The number of good works on the canon 
law is very great. Tardif, Histoire des sources 
du droit canonique (Paris, 1887), gives an excel- 
lent bibliography down to that date. Consult 
also: Phillips, Kirehenrecht (7 vols., Regensburg, 
1845-72, incomplete; continued by Vering, vol. 
viii, Regensburg, 1889 ) ; Schulte, Gescfiichte der 
Quellen und Litteratur des canonischen Rechts 
von Gratian his auf die Gegcnwart (3 vols.,^ 
Stuttgart, 1875-83) ; Hinschius, Dus Kirchen- 
recht der KathoUken und Protestanten (4 vols., 
Berlin, 1860-86) ,* Maitland, Roman Canon Law 
in the Church of England (Cambridge, 1898) ; 
Taunton, The Law of the Church (London, 1903) . 

CAJJON OF MITRATORI. See Mubatobian 
Fbagmeivt. 

CAlSrON OF THE BIBLE. See Bible. 

CANON OF THE HASS. That part of the 
mass which contains the fixed ritual for cele- 
brating the eueharist in the Roman Catholic 
church. The content and order of this ritual 
date from the seventh century, and the arrange- 
ment is ascribed by tradition to Pope (xregory I 
(590-604). It is regarded as the most sacred 
part of the ritual of worship. 

CAHOHS, Book or. In Scottish ecclesiastical 
history, a code of canons ox rules for the Church 
of Scotland, prepared by the Scottish bishops 
in obedience to the command of Charles I, re- 
vised by Laud, confirmed by letters patent under 
the great seal May 23, 1635, and published in 
1636. It tended to increase the dissatisfaction 
prevalent throughout Scotland, which soon 
broke out violently. It was considered objec- 
tionable as the work of Laud, and because it 
was promulgated by the King without consulta- 
tion with either clergy or laity. The canons 
are printed in the fifth volume of the collected 
works of Laud, Library of Anglo-Catholic The- 
ology (7 vols., Oxford, 1847-60). Consult Bur- 
ton, History of Scotland, vol. vi (Edinburgh, 
1873). 

CAN'ONSBUBG. A borough in Washington 
Co., Pa., 18 miles southwest of Pittsburgh, ou 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis Railroad (Map; Pennsylvania, A 7). It 
contains the Pennsylvania Training School, the 
buildings of Jefferson College, founded in 1802, 
but now part of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege (q.v.), and the original building of the 
Rev. Dr. John McMillan’s Latin School, founded 


in 1780. The borough is in a rich coal district, 
and its manufactures, which have grown rapidly, 
include pottery, tin plate, structural steel, sheet 
iron, stove pipes, etc. Population, including 
South Canonsburg, annexed in 1911, 5588. Can- 
onsburg was laid out by Col. John Canon in 
1789 and incorporated as a borough in 1802. 
It w’as the central point of the whisky insur- 
rection of 1794. 

CANONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. The so-called constitutions and canons 
ecclesiastical, agreed upon, with the King’s li- 
cense, in the synod held in London in 1604. They 
were drawn up by the co-nvocation, in order to 
give effect to the decisions of the conference held 
at Hampton Court, and are, in the main, a digest 
of old canons, with some new ones added. They 
are 141 in number. By these canons every cler- 
gyman was obliged to swear to subscribe will- 
ingly to the royal supremacy, the Prayer Book, 
and the Articles. All who declared the Prayer 
Book or Articles to be in any way superstitious 
were condemned. This was a defeat for the 
Puritan party, but most of them took the test 
oath rather than go into exile. The canons are 
still authoritative except for the parts revised 
by later canons. Consult Walcott, The Constitu- 
tions and Canons Ecclesiastical of the Church of 
England, (Oxford and London, 1874). 

CANON’S YEOiytAN’S TALE. One of the 
Canterbury Tales, It is told by an itinerant 
and disreputable canon’s starving servant and 
guard, and consists of a description of the vari- 
ous trickeries practiced by the alchemists, of 
which the canon is one, upon their credulous and 
avariciotis dupes. 

CANONIC VASES. The name given to the 
four vases in which the ancient Egyptians used 
to place the viscera taken from the dead when 
embalming them. The vases were mostly of 
stone, and the lids represented, in later times, 
the heads of the four genii, the so-called sons of 
Osiris, who protected each a special part of the 
intestines (stomach and large intestines; small 
intestines; lungs and heart; liver and gall 
bladder). The modern name has no authoriza- 
tion from the classical writers. 

CANO'PUS, or CANO'BUS. A city of an- 
cient Egypt, about 14 miles east of Alexandria, 
at the Canopic mouth of the Nile, which was 
thus called after the city. It did not become a 
place of importance until after the foundation of 
Alexandria, when the Alexandrians used the 
town as a pleasure resort, and it had a rather 
bad reputation. Canopus was an important port, 
and although the Canopic channel is now filled 
up, there are still numerous ruins of the ancient 
town on the shore at Aboukir. The temple 
of Serapis, located in this town, possessed a 
famous oracle, much frequented by invalids in 
pursuit of health. The ruins of this temple 
were the field of successful excavations in 1893, 
The Greek name seems to be an assimilation 
of the name of the legendary helmsman of Mene- 
laus with some unknown Egyptian word. There 
seems to have been a confision between Osiris 
and Canopus, 

CANOPUS (Lat., from Gk. K^vtarros, Kandpos, 
a city of lower Egypt). The principal star in 
the constellation of the ship A.rgo, According 
to the Harva/rd Photometry, it is the second 
most brilliant star in the heavens, being sur- 
passed by Sirius alone. It is one of the few 
brilliant stars for which no sensible parallax 
has been foundj indicating that it must lie at 
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a distance of at least 300 light years from the 
earth. According to Plutarch, it received its 
name from Canopus, the pilot of Menelaus. 

CANOPY (Fr. canape, It. canope, ML. canop- 
ium, gauze net, Gk. KtaviaireZov, konopeion, per- 
haps from K<avo$, JcOnos, cone -{- ops, face). 
Originally, in classic literature, a tentlike mos- 
quito netting (Herodotus, ii, 05; Horace?, Epis- 
tles, ix, 9 ) ; hence any fixed hanging or projec- 
tion over a bed, coucii, or throne, or similar 
portable object carried over dignitaries in pro- 
cessions, as the baldachin ( q.v. ) . Tlie term has 
since passed into architectural terminology to 
designate also any overhanging covering or pro- 
jection above an altar, tomb, or statue, whether 
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made of wood, stone, or metal — such a canopy 
as was termed “ciborium” in the Middle Ages. 

In Gothic architecture canopies of considerable 
architectural richness, with cusped arches, gables, 
and pyramidal roofs were common over tombs, 
both in Italy (e.g., tombs of the Scaligers in 
Verona) and western Europe ; and in Italy they' 
were often placed over the high altar, supported 
on four columns. (See CiBOETifM.) This prac- 
tice lasted from Byzantine times (Kavenna) to 
the late Renaissance ( St. Peter’s, Rome) . In the 
middle and late (^thie of western Europe it 
became increasingly the practice to set over each 
niche dontaining a statue, and over each seat 
or stall in the choir of a church, an elaborately 
carved, spirelike canopy. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries such canopy work reached 
the acme of minute elaboration and complexity, 
forming one o*f the most prominent decorative 
features of the style not only in France, but 
throughout Europe. The canopy was much used 
in miniature form, in reliquaries, shrines, and 
other goldsmith work, and in works of indus- 
l^al art, tapestries, stained glass, etc. Cano- 
pies less frequently in the Renaissance, 

but th^ are found over altars in Italy, over 
VoL. IV.— 31 


pulpits, tombs, wells, fonts, and doors in vari- 
ous countries; among examples of these may be 
cited an early Renaissance font canopy at Bre- 
tagnolles, France; the canopy over St. Sebald’s 
tomb in Nuremberg, and the carved wood cano- 
pies over many seventeenth-century pulpits in 
Belgium. Under Louis XIV and Napoleon I in 
France superb canopies of brocaded silk were 
placed over the royal thrones and bedsteads. 

OANOSA DI PUGLIA, ka-nS'sA dfi p^'lyA 
(Lat. Caniisimn) , A city in the Province of 
Bari delle Puglie, in south Italy, 15 miles south- 
west of Barletta, on the slope of a hill, near the 
Ofanto (Map: Italj^, L 6). The cathedral of 
San Sabino, with pavement several feet below 
the surface of the street, was built about 1101. 
In an adjacent court is the tomb of Bohe- 
mond I, who died in 1111; it has bronze doors 
by Ruggieri of Amalfi. There is a ruined castle, 
built by Charles I of Naples, A gate and the 
ruins of a large amphitheatre and of an aque- 
duct testify to the prosperity of the ancient 
Canusium, while from the tombs in the vicinity, 
excavated in 1812-13, painted vases, painted 
busts, marble statues, and other magnificent 
funereal furniture have been transferred to the 
museum at Naples. The town was founded by 
the Greeks, and till the Second Punic War was 
an important commercial centre. Near by is the 
battle ground of Cannse. The country produces 
wine and oil. Pop, (commune), 1881, 19,000; 
1901, 24,169; 1911, 26,053. 

CANOSSA, ka-n6s'sa, A ruined castle in 
north Italy, 12 miles southwest of Reggio, cele- 
brated as the place where, in 1077, Emperor 
Henry IV obtained absolution from Pope Greg- 
ory VII after three days’ humiliation (Map: 
Italy, E 3). Hence the expression “Go to Ca- 
nossa” is proverbially used to denote a surrender 
to the claims of the Church. When Bismarck 
inaugurated his Kulturkampf (q.v.), he publicly 
boasted that he would never “go to Canossa,” 
but he did.- The ivy-clad ruins of the castle of 
Canossa, which in the eleventh century belonged 
to Countess Matilda of Tuscany, Gregors 
friend, and which was destroyed by the citi- 
zens of Reggio in 1255, crown the rock above the 
little village. From it there is a splendid view 
to the south of th^ castle of Rossena, with the 
Apennines in the background, and to the north, 
of the valley of the Po. 

CANOT, kA'nO^, Theodore (1807-50). An 
African slave trader. He was born in Florence, 
Italy, son of a French soldier, and after nu- 
merous adventures on American ships made his 
first voyage to Africa in 1826, sailing froin Ha- 
vana to Sangalang, on the river Pohgo, Sene- 
gambia- After several sucoeseful voyages as 
the owner of a slave transport, he established a 
slave station at Kambia, which was destroyed by 
fire in May, 1828. Afterward he became the 
pioneer of the slave traffic at New Sestros, and 
in 1840 sent 749 slaves from that station to 
Cuba. Upon the destruction in 1847 of the set- 
tlement of New Florence, which he had estab- 
lished several years previously, ostensibly as an 
agricultural and trading centre, he removed to 
South America, whence he* went to Baltimore, 
Md., and finally to France, where he was ap- 
pointed an official in one of the French colonies 
of Oceania. Consult Mayer, Captain Gmot, or 
Twenty Years of wn Africcm Blaver (New York, 
1854). 

OANOVA, k§,.ne/vd, Amomo (1757-1822). 
An eminent Italian sculptor, the founder of the 
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modern classic school. He was bom at Possagno 
in the Province of Treviso, Nov. 1, 1757. His 
family had been stonecutters for generations, 
and his grandfather taught him the use of the 
chisel. The lad’s talent attracted the attention 
of the Venetian Senator Giovanni Falieri, who 
procured him admission, in his fourteenth year, 
to the atelier of the sculptor Torretti, who was 
working in the neighborhood. Canova accom- 
panied the latter to Venice, and after Torretti’s 
death he studied with his nephew Ferrari. He 
also attended the Venetian Academy of Art, 
studying especially the nude; but found little to 
inspire him in the debased Kococo of the day. 
His progress was rapid, and at the age of 15 he 
executed for his patron Falieri two statues, 
“Orpheus” and “Eurydice.” His “Dsedalus and 
Icarus,” executed in his twenty-second year, and 
now in the Venetian Academy, was even more 
famous. While still in the Baroque style, these 
works show originality, and a careful study of 
the nude. In 1779, through the influence of 
Falieri, he received a pension from the Venetian 
government, entitling him to three years^ study 
in Home. 

He arrived there at a time when the life work 
of Winekelmann (q.v.) and others was bearing 
fruit in a new enthusiasm for classical antiquity. 
Through the influence of the Venetian ambas- 
sador he was introduced into literary and ar- 
tistic circles, where he formed his lifelong 
friendship with Quatremfere de Quincy (q.v.), 
the celebrated French archaeologist and critic, 
who exercised great influence upon his art. He 
threw himself with ardor into the study of the 
antique, and his “Theseus Vanquishing the Mino- 
taur” showed the fruit of these studies. Ex- 
hibited in 1782, it was epoch-making in modem 
sculpture, as a return from Baroque to classic 
art. He at once rose to the rank of the first 
sculptor of his day. A commission for a monu- 
ment to Pope Clement XIV, in Santi Apostoli, 
was assigned to him, and on the successful com- 
pletion of this work, in 1787, he received a 
commission for a like monrunent to Pope Clem- 
ent XIII, Rezzonico, in St. Peter’s, completed in 
1795 — one of his best works. Upon the sar- 
cophagus is a 'statue of the ^ Pope kneeling in 
prayer, while on the left is a rather stiff figure 
of “Religion,” with the cross, and on the right 
a genius, somewhat effeminate, with the torch 
of life reversed. Beneath are two splendid lions, 
the best part of his work.. 

During this period Canova also executed 
works of quite a different kind. His famous 
“Cupid and Psyche” (Louvre), in which the 
love god, bending over, raises. Psyche from the 
earth, although not without charm, marks what 
might be called a departure from the antique, 
because of the constrained position. More at- 
tractive is his later representation of the same 
subject in the Louvre, where Cupid leans con- 
fidingly on Psyche’s shoulder, watching a butter- 
fly. Among his other famous works executed 
before 1798 are his “Venus and Adonis,” in the 
Naples Museum, celebrated for the caressing at- 
titude of the goddess and “Hebe Pouring Nectar” 
(Berlin), a charming, specimen of girlm beauty, 
and different representations of the same subject 
in the Royal Palace, Munich. He usually exe- 
cuted several replicas of works like these, and 
those cited are either the original or, failing 
these, the best-known copy. 

In order to show his ability with more virile 
subjects he carved colossal figures of “Hercules 


Throwing Lichas into the Sea,” now in Palazzo 
Torlonia, Rome, and of the two Greek boxers, 
“Creugas and Damoxenos,” in the Vatican. Al- 
though deemed successful by contemporaries, the 
exaggerated action of these statues displeases 
modem critics, notwithstanding the great ana- 
tomical knowledge displayed, especially in the 
inverted figure of Lichas. 

While the Pope was expelled from Rome in 
the revolution of 1798, Canova spent two years 
traveling in Austria and Germany with Prince 
Rezzonico. He returned, however, with the new 
• Pope, and soon afterward executed his “Per- 
seus,” which was purchased by the Pope, with 
general applause, and placed upon the empty 
pedestal of the “Apollo Belvedere,” after which 
it had been modeled, in the Vatican. In 1805 
the sculptor was commissioned to execute a 
substitute for the “Medicean Venus,” which, 
like the Apollo, had been taken to Paris by 
Napoleon. His “Venus” now stands in the Pitti 
Palace. The “Three Graces” (St. Petersburg) 
were executed in rivalry to the antique subject 
in Siena. Compared with the antique these 
works seem lacking in simplicity and sentiment; 
they appear artificial and sentimental, like the 
age of Canova. Herein lies the importance of 
Canova as the characteristic representative of his 
time. His art is a transition from the Baroque 
to the purer classical taste of Thorvaldsen and 
his successors, and his position in the develop- 
ment of modem sculpture is like that of David 
in painting. He was the first to show the way 
to what became one of the most important fac- 
tors in modem sculpture. 

Canova was three times summoned to Paris 
by^ Napoleon, in 1802, 1805, and 1810. His pa- 
triotism would not permit him to accept the 
Emperor’s brilliant inducements to remain in 
Paris. He pleaded with success for the support 
of the arts in Italy, but could not induce the 
Emperor to return the extorted art treasures. 
He carved the well-known ideal bust of Napoleon 
in the Pitti Palace, and in 1812 he finished a 
colossal marble statue, in which, according to 
Roman custom, the Emperor is represented nude, 
as a god. The original marble is lost, but an 
excellent bronze cast is in the court of the Brera 
Palace, Milan. He also represented Napoleon’s 
sister, ‘Pauline Borghese, as a reclining Venus, 
his mother as Agrippina, the Empress Maria 
Louisa as Concordia. In 1815, after the fall of 
Napoleon, he was sent as the Pope’s ambassador 
to Paris, to bring about the return of the art 
treasures taken from Rome, and it was largely 
owing to his skill as a diplomat that they were 
returned. On his return to Rome the Pope made 
him Marquis of Ischia, the Academy of St. Luke 
chose him perpetual president, and the Roman 
•Senate inscribed bis name in the Golden Book 
of the Capitol. During his embassy to Paris he 
visited London and saw the Elgin marbles, but 
warmly rejected Lord Elgin’s proposal to restore 
them. 

One of Canova’s most celebrated works was 
the monument ordered, in 1798, by Albert, Prince 
of Sachsen-Teschen, for his wife, Marie Chris- 
tina, Archduchess of Austria, but not completed 
till 1805, and erected in the church of the Au- 
gustines in Vienna. It consists of a marble 
pyramid, in front of which are two groups of 
figures. On the left “Virtue,” attend^ by two 
beautiful maidens, and bearing the cinerary um, 
strides towards the door of .the pyramid, fol- 
lowed by “Charity,” leading a blind old man. 
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On the right recline a lion as guardian of the 
tomb, and a mourning genius. The composition 
is more adapted to a painting or relief than to 
a work of sculpture, and the figures, notwith- 
standing their beauty, have the effect of arti- 
ficiality. Among his other sepulchral monu- 
ments are that of his friend Volpato, in Santi 
Apostoli, Rome; of the poet Alfieri, in Santa 
Croce, Florence; of the last three Stuarts, in St. 
Peter’s, Rome, and of Pius VI, a praying figure, 
in St, Peter’s. In these works he appears at 
his best. Among his classical subjects are an 
excellent “Paris” (1807) in Munich, “T^seus 
and the Centaur,” in Vienna, and a “Mars and 
Venus” in London. His famous series of an- 
tique dancers are too studied in pose to be 
pleasing. One of the last works which may be 
seen in the museum in his native town was the 
plaster model of George Washington, clad as an 
antique hero, writing his last message. He 
seldom treated religious subjects, and when he 
did he represented them as beautiful, classical 
figures. The best-known example is a kneeling 
“Slagdalen” in Villa Carlotta, Cadenabbia. 

Canova also executed a large number of por- 
trait busts of the celebrities of his day, his 
friends, and especially of ideal women, as Laura 
or Beatrice. They are too lacking in individ- 
ualization to be good portraits. He was unsuc- 
cessful in relief work, owing. to his inability to 
make a good composition. As a painter he is of 
little importance. But in his proper field of 
sculpture he is one of the most prominent figures 
of modern times. No one has treated the sur- 
face of marble with more delicacy and more 
skill than he. 

Canova died in Venice, Oct, 13, 1822, and was 
buried at Passagno in a church which he had 
himself erected at the cost of his earnings of a 
lifetime. There is also a monument to him, 
after his own design, in the church of the Frari, 
Venice, near the tomb of Titian. He was a man 
of lovable character, kind and charitable, es- 
pecially to young and needy artists. He was 
inspired by a lofty patriotism, and by a touch- 
ihg love for his native town, to which he re- 
turned whenever possible. His house there con- 
tains a museum of his works, with the original 
plaster models of the most^ remarkable. His 
works were engraved by Lasinio (Pisa, 1821—25), 
Moses (London, 1828), and Reveil (Paris, 1825). 

Bibliography. Canova’s memoirs were edited 
by D’Este (Florence, 1864), his letters by Mala- 
mani (CitlA di Castello, 1890). An excellent 
contemporary biography of him was written by 
his friend, Quatremere de Quincy (Paris, 1834), 
with which compare the more critical Romische 
Btudien, by Femow (Zlirich, 1806). Other biog- 
raphies are those of his friend Cicognara 
(Venice, 1823) ; Missirini (Prato, 1827) ; Rosini 
(Pisa, 1825); Liicke, in Dohme, Kunst wnS 
Kunstler d€$ netmsueJmien JaJvrhwnderta (Leip- 
zig, 1883) ; Meyer, ih 3Snackfuss, Kunstlermono- 
grojpUen (Bielefeld, 1898) ; and Malamani 
(Milan, 1911), the best and most detailed 
account. 

CANOVAS del CASTILLO, ka'nO-vas dfil 
ka-ste'lyO, Antokio ( 1828-97 ) . A Spanish states- 
man, born in Malaga, June 5, 1828. He stud- 
ied philosophy and law in Madrid, enter^ jour- 
nalism, and soon became active in politics. In 
1852 he represented his native city in the Cortes 
as a Liberal, and two years later was appointed 
charge d’affaires at Rome, where he aided. in 
preparing the concordat between Spain and the 


holy see. After being Director General of the 
administration from 1858 to 1861 and Under- 
secretary of State in the latter year, he be- 
came, in 1864, Minister of the Interior in the 
Mon ministry, and Minister of Finance and the 
Colonies in the O’Donnell ministry the next 
year. He prepared at the time the law for the 
abolition of ne^o slavery. He was one of the 
last to defend in the Cortes the Liberal princi- 
ples he espoused under the reactionary sway 
of Narvaez and Gonzalez Bravo and was ban- 
ished shortly before the revolution of 1868, in 
which he had no share. Returning to active life 
in 1869, as the leader of the moderate Conserva- 
tives, he opposed in the Constituent Cortes the 
project of a democratic constitution and was 
one of the leaders of the movement which placed 
Alfonso XII on the throne. He became Presi- 
dent of the Council and chief of the provisional 
cabinet Dec. 31, 1874, and remained at the head 
of the Liberal-Conservative ministry (the so- 
called Cabinet of Conciliation) . He withdrew in 
September, 1875, before the attacks of the ex- 
treme Conservative party. He was recalled in 
December of the same year and charged with 
the direction of the first legislative elections 
imder the new regulations. From this time he 
remained Premier until 1879, when Marshal 
Martinez Campos returned from Cuba and took 
his place, retaining the principal members of the 
cabinet. Martinez Campos was in. turn obliged 
to resign in December, being defeated upon cer- 
tain free-trade measures, and C^novas returned 
to power. His Conservative cabinet was over- 
thrown in 1881. He was again Premier in 1884- 
85, in 1890-92, and agaiif in 1895-97, alternat- 
ing in office with Sagasta, the leader of the Lib- 
erals. In time his ideas became decidedly Con- 
servative, and to the Radical element in Spain 
C4novas appeared in the light of a reactionary. 
He was assassinated by an anarchist, the Italian 
Michele Angiolillo, on Aug. 8, 1897. In the 
preceding April he had formulated and decreed 
a plan to grant autonomy to Cuba. Cinovas 
found time, even in the stir of Spanish political 
life, for considerable literary activity. In 1859 
he was elected a member of the Royal Academy 
of History of Madrid, of which he later became 
director, and in 1865 he entered the Spanish 
Royal Academy of the Language. In 1890 he was 
president of the Ateneo cientifico, literario y 
artistico of Madrid. The Academia matritense 
de jvrispnidencia y legislaoidn in 1893 elected 
him “acaddmico de m4rito,” the highest distinc- 
tion conferred by that academy. The previous 
year he had been its president. Cftnovas was 
also a member of the Real academia de bellas 
artes (de Ban Fernando) and of the Real acad- 
emia de ciencias morales y politicos. Although 
Cfinovas declined to accept a title of nobility 
offered to him by a grateful sovereign, he did 
accept knighthood in many orders. Among his 
writings are a volume of poems (1887), Estu- 
dios del reinado de FeUpe IT (1888) ; Artes y 
letras (1887) ; Problemas oontempordneos, a 
collection of essays on economic and social ques- 
tions (1884); Biografia de Colder 6n (2 vols^, 
1883) ; and several minor pieces. He also 
edited the works of a number of contemporary 
dramatists (2 vols., 1881-86), and an important 
historical work, the Eistoria general de Fspafia 
(10 vols., 1890-97). The most extended biog- 
raphy is by Pons y Humbert, Cdnovas del Cas- 
tillo (Madrid, 1901). Consult also Clarin, 
Cdnovas y su tiempo (Madrid, 1887). 
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CAETBOBEBT, ka^sr'ro'bar', FsANgois Cee- 
TA-nr (1809-05) . A marshal of France. He was 
born at Samt-Cer4, June 27, 1809, studied in the 
military school of Saint-Cyr, and in 1828 entered 
the army. After 1835 he served in Algeria. In 
the storming of Constantine he was one of the 
first to enter the breach. In 1849 he commanded 
a successful expedition against the Kabyles. As 
general of brigade, in 1850, he led^an expedition 
through the rocky country of Narah and de- 
stroyed the Arab stronghold there. In January, 
1853, he became a general of division. In 1854 
he commanded a division in the Crimea and 
upon the death of Saint-Amaud he assumed 
control of the French operations. In I806 he 
was made marshal of France and sent to Sweden 
and Denmark on diplomatic missions. In 1859 
he was a corps commander in the Italian cam- 
paign against Austria and took part in the bat- 
tles of Magenta and Solferino. At the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War he was in com- 
mand of the Sixth Army Corps. He was shut 
up in Metz with Bazaine and became a prisoner. 
After the war Canrobert took up political life, 
subsequent to his appointment to membership 
of the Superior Council of War. He became 
a member of the Senate in 1876 and was re- 
turned in 1879 and again in 1885.^ Consult 
Martin, Le marSohal Oanrohert (Paris, 1895). 

CAN'SO. A port of entry in Guyaborough 
Go., Nova Scotia, near the cape of the^ same 
name (Map; Nova Scotia, J 3). It has impor- 
tant fishing interests, being the port of call for 
the Gloucester fishing fleet. The annual trade in 
fish products is valued at between $300,000 and 
$400,000. Canso is Ae landing place of two 
cables of the Western Union and five of the Com- 
mereial Cable Company. The United States is 
represented by a consular agent. Pop., 1901,. 
1,479; 1911, 1,617. 

CANSO, Cape. See Cape Canso. 

OANSTABT, kfln'sht^Lt (from Omnstatt, or 
Oanatadty a city of Wiirttemberg, now part of 
Stuttgart) . The name applied to a long-headed 
type of Quaternary man in Germany, based on 
a fragment of skull foimd among relics dug up 
in the year 1700 by Duke Eberhard Ludwig. 
Consult Mortillet, . Le pr^Mstorique (Paris, 
1900). 

CAETSTEIN, kSn'shtin, Kael Hildebbato, 
Bajbon von (1667-1719). The founder, by his 
writings and by his will, of the famous Oanstein 
Bible Institute in Halle, Germany, for the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures at the lowest rates. 
Consult his life by Platte (Halle, 1861). 

CAN'^AB, or OAN'TABBIGKIAN (ML. 
OantCibrigiensi^y from Oantahrigia^ Cambridge). 
One who is either a student or a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge, England. 

CANTABILE, (It., Bin^d)l6, 

from Lat,, It. oemtare^ to sing). In music, a 
term which signifies in a singing or vocal man- 
ner. When placed over a passage of music, it 
demands an easy, flowing execution, along with 
a eleaiMHit and well-defined delivery of the chief 
melody, so as to bring it distinctly out against 
the background of the accompaniment. 

OANTA^Bl (a word of Iberian 
Mountaineers of ancient Spain. They were of 
Iberian origin and lived in a district comprised 
in the modern provinces of Oviedo (eastern 
part), Santander, Vizcaya, and Guipflzeoa, on 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay, which derived 
from them its name, Oceanus Cantabrieus, Their 
most important town was luliobriga (Uie Roman 


form of its name). The Cantahri are described 
as like the Scythians and the Thracians in hardi- 
hood and martial character, sleeping on the bare 
earth, enduring extreme pain without a murmur, 
and, like most savages, leaving agricultural toil 
to their women. Their bravery is evinced by 
the fact that, though the Bomans first attacked 
them in 150 B.C., they were finally subdued only 
by a 10 years" contest, begun by Augustus and 
concluded by ‘Agrippa (29-19 B.C.), Tiberius 
afterward stationed garrisons in their towns, but 
some of them, retreating into their fastnesses 
among the mountains, preserved their independ- 
ence. Some count them the ancestors of the 
Basque race. 

CANTABRIA. The name anciently applied 
to a district of Spain, on the south coast of the 
Bay of Biscay, the home of the Cantabri (q.v.). 

CANTA^BBIAN IdOUNTAINS. A range 
of mountains extending for a distance of over 
300 miles through northern Spain near the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, from the west 
end of the Pyrenees to Cape Finisterre (Map: 
Spain, 0 1). Less than 30 miles wide in the east 
in the Basque Provinces, the range broadens out 
towards the west and breaks up into a number of 
ranges, which, with their foothills, cover the 
whole northwest comer of the Iberian Penin- 
sula; at the east the main range is less than 
30 miles from the . coast, but this increases to 
about 70 miles at the west. Extreme elevations 
of over 6000 feet in the eastern part increase 
to nearly 8800 feet near the centre (Pefia de 
Cerredo, 2678 meters) ; but farther west the 
elevations decrease from 6000 and 7000 feet in 
Asturias to 3000 to 4000 feet in Galicia, and 
rapidly diminish towards the west coast. In 
general, the northern and western sides are 
steep, fonning a bold seacoast, with promon- 
tories interrupted by short narrow sections of 
fiat coast, but on the south and east the slope 
is more gradual, and the descent relatively 
slight to the great Castilian plateau. Different 
portions of the Cantabrian Mountains have 
local names. These mountains are very rich 
in coal and iron. 

CANTABRIAN SEA. See Biscay, Bat of. 

CANTABRIGKIA. See Cambbtdge. 

OANTAOUZEKNUS (Med. Gk. 
m, Kantakouz&nos) , John VI (c.l292-c,1380) . 
A Byzantine Emperor and historian, l>om in 
Constantinople. Under Andronicus III (1328- 
41 ) , he had principal charge of the government, 
and when Andronicus died he was left Regent, 
the suceessqr being John Palseologus, then only 
nine years old. The Empress was suspicious 
and finally, during his temporary absence from 
Constantinopjte, confiscated his property aind im- 
prisoned some of his family; this was in 1341, 
and Cantacuzenus immediately revolted atod pro- 
claimed himself Emperor. Six years of civil 
war followed, in wuich the rivals empl^ed 
foreign mercenaries and nearly ruined the Em- 
pire. In 1347 Cantacuzenus entered Constanti- 
nople and became joint Emperor with John 
Palaeologus, but monopolized the royal power. 
He governed the Empire until 1354, when John, 
aided by a popular revolt, overcame him. Can- 
tacuzenus abdicated and entered a monastery, 
where he wrote his Memoirs, which cover the 
history of the period from 1320 to 1367 and arc 
published in the collections of Byzantine his- 
torians. He strove during his regency and reign 
earnestly but unsuccessmlly to preserve ibe 
Empire from further decline. One of his 
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daugliters was married to the Sultan Orchany, 
the son of Othman; another to the Emperor 
John, Palaeologus. Consult Pears, Destruction 
of the Greek Empire (London, 1903). 

CANTAIi, kEN'taK A central department 
of Prance, formed out of the southern portion of 
the old Province of Auvergne (Map: France, 
S., C 3). Area, 2217 square miles. Principal 
rivers are the Alagnon, Truvhre, and the Lot. 
Pop., 1896, 234,382; 1901, 230,511; 1906, 228„- 
690; 1911, 223,361. Almost the whole area con- 
sists of the remains of an extinct volcano, inter- 
sected by gorges and diversified by peaks, the 
highest of which are the Plomb de Cantal ( 6095 
feet) and the Puy Mary (5850 feet) ; the general 
level is 3000 feet above the sea. Cattle raising 
is the chief industry, only about one-quarter of 
the department yielding arable land, the rest 
being covered with volcano ash. Coal exists in 
the northwest and near Mauriac, and marble is 
quarried. Capital, Aurillac. 

CANTAJ/IAN. A culture epoch in the as- 
sumed eolithic period of man. See Mjjst, An- 
tiquity OF. 

CAN'TALOTTPE. A variely of muskmelon 
(q.v.). 

CANTANI, kan-ta'n$, Abnoldo (1837-93). 
An Italian physician, bom in Hainsbach, Bo- 
hemia, and educated in Prague. In 1864 he 
became professor of pharmacology and toxicology 
in Pavia, in 1867 director of the Clinical Insti- 
tute of Medicine in Milan, and in 1868 professor 
in Naples. His investigations were devoted 
chiefly to such diseases as malaria, cholera, 
typhoid, tuberculosis, and diabetes. His efforts 
in behalf of the introduction of German medical 
methods into Italy were especially commendable. 
Among his principal publications are the follow- 
ing: Mammle di materia me<Uca e terapeufica 
<2 vols.; 1865-77), and Mamtale di farmacologia 
iti/mca ( 5 vols., 2d , ied., Milan, 1886—90 ) . 

CANTATA, kS.n-ta't& (It^ song, from Lat., 
It. cantare, to sing). In musicjifche name of a 
voeal composition of either a sacred or a secular 
character, for solo voices, ensembles, and chorus, 
with instrumental accompaniment. The sacred 
cantata differs from the oratorio in that it is 
less subjective, the solos representing individuals 
from a community or a congre^tion. The 
secular cantata differs from opera in the absence 
of stage accessories, and in this respect the name 
‘‘lyric scene” is perhaps more appropriate. In 
mere matter of length the cantata is usually 
much shorter than the opera or the oratorio. 

CANTEEN' (Fr. ccmtine, from It. cantina, 
cellar), Miutaby. A place of refreshment, set 
apart in every army post, wherever practicable, 
for the use of the rank and file of the troops 
stationed there. In the United States, the word 
canteen has been replaced officially by the term 
pest exchange, an institution ‘intended to com- 
bine the advantages of a gymnasium and read- 
ing and recreation rooms. There are also in the 
post exchange cooperative stores and , restau- 
rants, including lunch counters, where are sold 
nonintoxioants and tobacco. The primary pur- 
pose of the entire undertaking is to furnish the 
troops, at reasonable prices, with articles of 
ordinary use, wear, and consumption not sup- 
plied by the government and to afford them 
means of rational recreation and amusement. 
When the exchange is free from debt, the net 
profits are distributed among the various 
organizations stationed at the post, for the 
xnaintenanee of athletic teams, improvement of 


the company messes, and for other authorized 
necessities and amusements. Previous to 1901, 
when the sale of intoxicants was abolished, the 
canteen was permitted to sell beer and wine to 
the troops, the sale of spirits being, however, 
prohibited. This department was for the ad- 
vantage of men confined by their duties to the 
post, or those not desiring to go outside. Strict 
regulations were made and enforced against 
possible abuses of the privilege; the beverages 
sold were generally the best procurable, and 
retailed to the soldier at the lowest possible 
price. As a result of public pressure, however, 
the sale of beer and wines was formally abolished 
by Act of Congress in 1901. There has been 
much controversy regarding this side of the post 
exchange, the majority of army officers being 
strongly in favor of the sale of beer and light 
wines, and the several national temperance 
societies as strongly against it. See Post Ex- 
change. 

In England there is a canteen established in 
every post, barrack, and standing camp; in the 
latter instance each regiment stationed in the 
garrison or camp has its own regimental can- 
teen, while there is in addition a separate estab- 
lishment known as the garrison canteen. The 
canteen is divided into two parts — ^the wet can- 
teen, where ale, porter, and mineral water are 
on sale; and the dry canteen, at which groceries 
may be purchased. A separate institution is 
installed in all permanent barraclcs, known as 
the “recreation rooms.” This also is a regi- 
mental institution and generally contains pool 
and billiard tables, material and accommoda- 
tions for the playing of cards, chess, dominoes, 
and similar games, for which no charge is made. 
There is a room in the same building set apart 
for library and reading room. In garrisons and 
standing camps there is a permanent library 
of considerable size, supplied with standard and 
current literature. British soldiers are allowed 
three-quarters of a poimd of beef and one pound 
of bread per diem. This is the regular govern- 
ment ration; all other food is purchased by the 
soldier, for which an average allowance of three^ 
pence halfpenny is deducted from his pay, the 
scale of pay being so arranged as to cover tt^s 
deduction. The value of this system tp the 
soldier is that it gives him so much increase of 
pay when away from his mess or regiment. AH 
groceries are to be purchased from the dry can- 
teen and are retailed to the different company 
messes at the lowest possible rate. Individual 
soldiers may also purchase foods and groceries 
in small quantities from the dry canteen, 
and cooked meals or goods from the regimental 
caf6 or restaurant attached to the recreation 
rooms. The wet canteen is for the exclusive 
use of private soldiers ; neither wines nor spirits 
are permitted to be sold, nor are men allowed 
to have credit with the steward, as they usu- 
ally are in the dry canteen and invariably in 
the restaurant. A noncommissioned officer is 
always on duty, to maintain order and prevent 
the admission of men denied its privileges. 
Corporals have their separate canteen, and ser- 
geants their own mess, military discipline not 
permitting the intermingling of the rank and 
file. All moneys over and. above the expenses 
and working capital are divided among the 
various regimental organizations and fimds. 

The oan^n as an article of equipment varies 
in the different armies. In the United States, 
as in most of the armies of continental Europe, 
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it is a metal, leather, or wooden flask or hottle, 
having an average capacity of two pints, in 
which the soldier carries his liquid refreshment 
on the march, in which case it is carried slimg 
by a strap over the shoulder- In the British 
army such a vessel is called a water bottle, 
while the canteen is a combination of pan, dish, 
and plate, constructed of tin, covered, when not 
in use, with a thin leather material, and carried, 
on the march, strapped to the valise (knapsack) , 
pack, or waistbelt, according to the order in 
which the men are equipped. 

CANTEMTB, khn'tye-rnSr'. See Kaittemib. 

CANTEBAO, kan't&-r^k', Jos^) (c-1775-1835). 
A Spanish general. In 1818 he went to Peru, in 
command of a detachment sent to assist in quell- 
ing the revolt there. With General La Serna 
he fought several campaigns in Upper Pern. 
He was a member of the cabal which in 1821 
obtained the deposition of Pezuela from the vice- 
royalty and the appointment of La Serna to that 
office. As lieutenant general and commander 
in chief of the Royalist forces, his splendid activ- 
ities and successive victories for several years 
maintained the authority of Spain over the in- 
surgents and over the whole territory known as 
Peru; but in August, 1824, he was utterly de- 
feated by Bolivar at the Plain of Junin. He 
was subsequently in command of the reserves at 
the final battle of Ayaeuchp (Dec. 9, 1824). 
After Ms return to Spain he was appointed, on 
Jan. 15, 1835, captain general of Hew Castile. 
Three days later some of the troops in Madrid 
mutinied. Canterac presented himself alone be- 
fore them in an attempt to quell the mutiny and 
was shot down. As a brave and efficient soldier 
and officer he won many decorations for gallantry 
under fire and was rewarded with knighthood 
in the orders of San Fernando and of San Her- 
menegildo, and the Grand Cross in that of San 
Fernando. He was not much in sympathy with 
liberal or progressive ideas, however, anS the 
people knew it, as may be judged by the popular 
phrase during the lifetime of Ferdinand VH : 
“Who are the enemies of Liberty? Ferdinand 
VII, La Serna, and Canterac.” 

CAJCSTTEBBtrUY, kUn'ter-bSrT (AS. Gmtvyaror 
lurh, burg of the Kents, from Cantwara, gen. 
pi. of Ocmtuoar, Kentish man + l>urh, town). 
A municipal and parliamentary borough, civic 
county, and cathedral city in Kent, England, on 
the river Stour, 56 miles east-southeast of Lon- 
don, on the highroad from London to Dover 
(Map: England, H 5). It is the archiepiscopal 
see of the Primate of All England, the succession 
of archbishops beginning with St. Augustine in 
697 and reaching the ninety-sixth incumbent of 
the see in Randall Thomas Davidson. The city, 
traversed by two main branches of the river, 
stands on an undulating plain between bills of 
moderate height. It dates from the early period 
of EngHsb history and retains many of the as- 
pects of an old town. High Street containing 
several mediseval houses with gabled ends and 
projecting fronts. One of the gates and some 
remains of the ancient city wall still exist, and 
near the wall is an artificial mound, 80 feet 
high, known as the Dane John (probably Don- 
jon), from the summit of which a fine view of 
the country around is obtained. Connected with 
this mound is a public garden, laid out in the 
end of the eighteenth century. The ruins of a 
Horman castle also stand near the city wall. 

' Christchurch Cathedral, the crowning archi- 
»tiectural feature of Canterbury, occupies almost 


the central point of the city. It stands amid its 
own precincts, to which admission is obtained 
through a beautiful gate of Perpendicular archi- 
tecture erected in 1517. The cathedral is a 
magnificent building, 545 feet long and 156 feet 
broad at the eastern transepts. It presents, 
both externally and internally, examples of all 
the English mediaeval styles from the Norman to 
the Perpendicular Gothic inclusive. The noble 
proportions of its nave, choir, corona, its lofty 
central tower, its double set. of transepts, and 
its northwest and southwest towers are par- 
ticularly impressive, as viewed from the entrance 
gateway. 

When St. Augustine became Archbishop of 
Canterbury (about 600), he consecrated, under 
the name of Christ’s Church, Queen Bertha’s 
Church on St. Martin’s Hill, which had been 
formerly used by Roman Christians. Upon a 
site a mile or so to the westward, another an- 
cient church, replaced by a later edifice sev- 
eral times rebuilt or altered, was the first- 
germ of the present edifice. The authentic his- 
tory of this cathedral begins with the Norman 
conquest. Lanfranc, the first Norman Arch- 
bishop, erected a splendid church, of which the 
east end was rebuilt and enlarged by his suc- 
cessor, Anselm (1093), but was destroyed by 
fire in 1174. Its reconstruction was begun by 
William of Sens, and completed, with the round 
chapel called Becket’s Crown, by William “the 
Englishman” after the death of William of Sens 
in 1178. In this new structure, comprising the 
choir, Trinity Chapel, and Becket’s Crown, the 
transition to Early Gothic forms is clearly 
traced, with* an interesting mixture of English 
and French details and of round and pointed 
arches. Lanfranc’s Norman nave remained, 
though in a very ruinous state, intact until 
1378, when, under Archbishop Sudbury and Prior 
Chillenden, its demolition was begim, and the 
present noble nave and transepts were erected, 
upon the old ffundations, in a style foreshadow- 
ing the Perpendicular, with a richly ribbed lieme 
vault. 

The church was rich in relics. Plegemund 
had brought hither the body of the martyr 
Blasius from Rome; there were the relics of St. 
Wilfred, St. Dunstan, and St. Elfege; while the 
murder of Thomas h Becket (q.v.) added a 
still more popular name to the list of martyrs. 
The offerings at these shrines, especially the 
last, contributed greatly to defray the expenses 
of the reconstruction under William of Sens, 
who did not, however, live to see its completion, 
dying from injuries received through a fall from 
the clerestory. The cathedral as. reconstructed 
thus in the twelfth and fourteenth centuries was 
further embellished by the addition of the central 
tower (called the Angel Steeple), which was 
carried up (148*6-1504) to about double its 
original height, also in the Perpendicular style; 
it is 234 feet high and 36 feet in diameter. The 
northwest tower, taken down in 1834, was re- 
placed by the existing one to match its south- 
west neighbor; the old tower was 113 feet high 
and divided into five stories. The Norman plinth 
BtiU remains on each side of the nave, in the 
Bide aisle, and portions of Norman ashlaring 
may still he seen about the transepts outside 
the west wall, and on the eastern piers of the 
great tower. The Lady Chapel (now called the 
Dean’s Chapel), with its beautiful fan-vaulted 
roof, stands on the north side of the church and 
was built in 1368* The northeast trazui^t, 
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where Becket was murdered on Tuesday, Dec. 
29, 1170, is called the Martyrdom. Fifty years 
later his remains were removed from the crypt 
to a shrine in the newly erected Trinity Chapel, 
eastward of the choir. About the year 1500 the 
yearly offerings at this shrine amounted to 
$20,000; but they had then declined much in 
value. A mosaic pavement still remains in front 
of the place where the shrine stood, and the 
stone steps w'hich lead up to it are worn by 
the knees of countless pil^ms; but during the 
Heformation period the shrine itself was de- 
molished ( 1538 ) by Henry Villas commissioners ; 
and, according to tradition, the saint’s remains 
were burned. In 1643 the building was further 
^^purified,” as it was called, by order of Parlia- 
ment. Still many interesting monuments re- 
main, such as the tomb of Stephen Langton; 
that which is commonly, but wrongly, supposed 
to be the tomb of Archbishop Theobald; with 
those of tlie Black Prince, of Henry IV, of 
various.archbishops, and of Cardinal Pole. The 
crypt is of greater extent and loftier than any 
other in England, owing to the choir being 
raised by numerous steps at the east end. Here, 
in 1888, a stone coffin containing the remains of 
a skeleton, supposed to be Becket’s, was dis- 
covered and reinterred. In 1561 a portion of 
this crypt was given up by Elizabeth to a con- 
gregation of French and Flemish Protestant 
refugees, and a French service is still held here. 
In 1872 the church narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion for the fourth time by fire. Other build- 
ings of the cathedral establishment include the 
deanery, the chapter hpuse, the treasury, the 
cloisters, and the baptistery; while remains of 
the archiepiscopal palace, the prior’s house, the 
dormitory, and hostelries of different grades are 
also seen in the precincts. Majxy jof these were 
parts of the Norman monastic buildings; among 
them is the much admired exterior Norman 
stairway in the Green Court. The chapter house 
is of a type unusual in England; it is a stately 
hall, 90 by 35 feet, in Early Perpendicular style, 
dating from Chillenden’s time. 

Canterbury also contains a number of ancient 
churches, mostly built of rough flint, and other 
ecclesiastical buildings of considerable historical 
importance. The church of St. Martin is be- 
lieved to date from pre-Saxon times, and in it 
King Ethelbert is said to have been baptized by 
St, Augustine. Near by is the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Augustine, which has been restored 
and added to, and is now occupied as a mis- 
sionary college in connection with the Anglican 
church. The church of St. Dunstan contains 
the Wrial vault of the Roper family, in which 
the head of Sir Thomas More is said to have 
been placed by his daughter. The secular build- 
ings of interest are the guildhall, containing a 
collection of ancient arms, the corn exchange, 
military barracks for cavalry and infantry; the 
keep of the old castle, now utilized for gas 
works; Kin^s School, founded, according to tra- 
dition, in the seventh century, and remodeled 
under Henry VIII; St. John’s Hospital, founded 
by Archbishop Lanfranc; and, in the Chequers 
Inn, scanty traces of the original hostelry of the 
pilgrims in Chaucer’s Oanterlmry Tales, the 
‘^dormitory of the hundred beds” having been 
destroyed by fire in 1865. Besides the two 
schools already mentioned, the educational in- 
stitutions include the Simon Langton Schools, 
op^ed in 1882; the Clergy Orphan School, a mile 
outside the city; and a museum and art school. 


The city carries on a considerable trade in 
hops and corn, has important malting and brew- 
ing establishments, and a specialty in the manu- 
facture of brawn. The manufacture of silks, 
formerly a thriving industry, has been replaced 
by manufactures of damask linen and worsteds. 
The economic branch of Canterbury’s history is 
interesting. The city returns one member to - 
Parliament and is governed by a mayor, aider- 
men, and councilors. The civic spirit has always 
been distinguished by a combative tenaciousness 
for its rights and by progressi’veness. The city 
owns real estate, markets, and electric power and 
lighting works, operated by the heat of a de- 
structor, which consumes the city refuse; it 
provides technical instruction and maintains a 
museum,, school of art, cemetery, and an irriga- 
tion farm, where the city sewage is deposited, 
chemically treated, and manufactured into ma- 
nure and sold for fertilizing purposes. 

Canterbury, the Roman Durovernum, was 
built on a ford of the river Stour, at the point 
where roads from the three fortified Roman 
ports — ^Dover, Lynne, and Riehborough — ^joined 
the great Roman highway through Britain, later 
known, as Watling Street. It subsequently be- 
came the Saxon Oantwaraburh (‘burgh of the 
men of Kent’), the capital of that southeastern 
kingdom, and the centre from which England 
was Christianized. The Danes, in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries, often ravaged and 
burned the city. After the murder and canoni- 
zation of Thomas k Becket, Canterbury became 
of considerable importance as a place of pil- 
grimage. The poet Chaucer, who died in 14G0, 
has furnished interesting contemporary accounts 
of these religious excursions in his Ccmterhury 
Tales. In 1215, during his invasion of England, 
Louis, Prince of France, took the castle. In 
1381 Tyler’s Rebellion (q.v.) originated in Can- 
terbury. In 1538 the cathedral and other 
ecclesiastical institutions underwent extensive 
spoliation at the command of Henry VIII and 
later suffered from fresh exactions levied by 
Edward VI, During the Civil War Canterbury 
was the scene of exciting struggles between the 
Royalists and the victorious Parliamentarians, 
at whose hands the cathedral sustained con- 
siderable mutilation. Pop., 1901, 24,900; 1911, 
24,628. Consult: Willis, Architectural JSistory 
of Ganter'bury Cathedral (2 vols., London, 1846- 
69 ) ; • Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Ganter- 
'bury (12 vols., ib., 1860—76) ; Brent, Ga/nterbury 
in the Olden Time (ib., 1879) ; Jenkins, Diocesa/n 
History of Canterbury (ib., 1880) ; Stanley, 
Canterbury Cathedral (Philadelphia, 1896) ; 
White, Canterbury Cath^ral (London, 1896); 
Evans and Goldney, Canterbury (Dover, 1899) ; 
id., “Canterbury as a Civic Centre,” in Munioi/pal 
Journal, vol. viii (London, 1899); Snow, “Eng- 
lish History in Canterbury Cath^ral,” in Cana- 
dian, Magazine, vol. xiv (Toronto, 1900). See 
also Victoria History of Kent (to be in 6 vols.; 
vol. i, London, n. d.). 

CAN^TEBBXJBY. A provincial district of 
about 14,040 square miles, on the east coast of 
South Island, New Zealand, with Christchurch 
(q.v:) as its capital and Lyttelton (q.v.) as its 
port (Map: New Zealand, C 4). Pop., 1901, 
143,040; 1911 (excluding Maoris), 173,185. 

OAN'TEBBTJRY, Thomas Randall David- 
son, Abohbishop op. See Davidson. 

CAN'TEBBTJBrY BELLS. A name given 
to Campanula medium, a biennial plant growing 
to a height of 1 to 4 feet. The stems are erect, 
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very leafy, and the corolla is large, bell-shaped, 
and inflated. A variety, calyoantheynai which 
is extensively cultivated, has its calyx colored 
like the corolla and is commonly known as cup- 
and-saucer, from the shape of the flower. 
Double-flowered forms are common, in which 
several cups are formed within one another. 
The Canterbury bells are among the most ex- 
tensively cultivated of all the campanulas (q.v.). 

CAEfTEBBTJBT COL'LEGE. See Oxfobd 

Uxn^RSiry. 

CAITTEBBTTET TALES. See Chauceh. 

OAIT'THABEL'L'CrS. See Fungi, Edible. 

CAWTHAR-TDES. See Blister Beetle. 

OAN^THABITS. A kind of vase (q.v.) used 
in ancient times. 

CANTICLES, kan'ti-k’lz (Lat. cantioulum, 
little song, from canerSf to sing. The name of 
the book is in Lat. caniicum canticorum, song 
of songs, Gk. dafidrcjpj asma asmaton, 

Heb, shir haahsJiirim) . One of the books in 
the Hebrew canon. There is no reference to 
it in the Old Testament, the Deutero-Canonical 
books of the Old Testament, Philo, Josephus, 
or the New Testament. The age of the Greek 
version is unknown, but it cannot well be 
later than the first century a.d. The book 
is first mentioned in the Mishna (edited about 
200 A.D.). At the assembly of Jamnia (about 
100 A.D.) the rabbis are said to have boen of 
different opinion as to its canonicity, some hold- 
ing that it was not a sacred hook, rendering 
the hands unclean so that they must be washed 
after contact with it (see Bible, Canon), while 
others strongly maintained its religious value, 
among these particularly IL Akiba, Yadayim, 
iii, 5, Eduyoth, v, 3. This scholar denounced 
the men who would sing the songs of Canti- 
cles in wine houses, Tosephta Sank, xii. It is 
evident that the allegorical as well as the lit- 
eral interpretation was in vogue in t}ie first 
century a.d. Probably the ascription of Can- 
ticles to Solomon, the philosopher par excdlenee, 
caused the conviction that it mu^ have a pro? 
found significance; and the all^orical method 
of the day led men to find in it a description 
of Yahwe’s love for His people Israel. This 
interpretation passed from the synagogue to 
the Church, with the modification that tlie bride- 
groom became Christ and the bride either the 
Church or the individual soul. Origen under- 
stood the poem vepr much as Akiba had,, and 
Cocceius found in it the history of the Church 
down to- the Synod of Dort in 1618 AJ)., .iust as 
the Xargumist had found the history , of - Israel 
down to tlie exile of - 686 b,o.. Some adjierente 
of this allegorical .interpretation, , auch as 
Vatabl6, Bossuet, and Lowth, assumed a double 
sense, a description of earthly love at the same 
time intended to be typical of’ spiritual lovev 
In defense of this view, it has beqn argued thafi 
the poem may, have precisely the mystical sense 
that .has been claimed for the love songs of 
Hafiz and Jayadeva*s Qitagovmda. It is: not 
altogether inconceivable that a work which has 
furnished so rich nourishment to Christian 
mysticism itself may be the product of a similar 
Jewish mysticism. But where the mystical tend- 
ency and the allegorical method were most in 
evidence, in Philo’s works, there is no trace of 
Canticles or anything like it. At the present 
time there is a practical agreement among 
scholars that the love, depicted is solely that of 
man and woman. 

The first Christian interpreter who discarded 


all allegorizing was Theodore of Mopsuestia (died 
429). For this he was condemned in 651. 
Luther, curiously enough, looked upon Canticles 
as a political allegory teaching obedience to civil 
authority. The secular character of the poem 
was fully recognized by S4bastien Chateillon 
(1544). For this offense he was driven out of 
Geneva by Calvin. Luis de Leon (died 1591) 
was incarcerated by the Inquisition five years 
for suggesting in his Latin translation a similar 
view. Hugo Grotius, somewhat cautiously, and 
Jean le Clerc, more decidedly, maintained that 
earthly love was depicted in the song. Observing 
what he deemed the immorality of some of 'the 
lyrics, J. D. Michaelis threw the book out of the 
canon, and J. S. Semler likewise questioned its 
canonicity. The conception of canonical author- 
ity prevalent in their time has now been 
generally abandoned; and the highly spiced 
descriptions of sexual passion have been justi- 
fied, first by the supposed purpose of the author 
to protest " against Solomon’s harem life, and 
then by the assumption that wedded life is 
portrayed. 

But is this poem of earthly love a drama or a 
mere collection of lyrics? And is the love de- 
scribed that of husband and wife, or of men and 
women who follow the promptings of passion 
regardless of social conventions? Already Ori- 
gen says of Canticles, '^Dramatis in modum mihi 
videtur.” Cornelius a Lapide (Van den Steen, 
died 1637) divided the poem into five acts. 
Attempts at dramatic construction were made by 
Laurentius Petraeus (1640), Hermann von der 
Hardt (before 1706), and an anonymous Breslau 
pastor ( 1720 ) , Lowth '( 1753 ) ’ regarded it as an 
imperfect drama lackii^ a regular plot. G. 
Wachter (1722) and J. R Jacobi (1771) sought 
to indicate a plot. While the former made Solo- 
mon and the Shulamite the chief characters, the 
latter discovered in addition a shepherd lover. 
Delitzsch (1851-76) gave the classical expression 
to what has been called the “king theory,” while 
the “shepherd theory” was especially developed 
by Velthusen (1786), Staudlin (1792), and 
Ewald (1826, J.839, 1842)* Through Ewald, this 
theory became widely accepted. BOttcher ( 1850) 
even more decidedly made the poem a modern 
operetta enacted on the stage. Hitzig (1855) 
discovered Solomon’s wife, and Stickel (1888) 
was able to find two shepherds and two shep+ 
herdesses. The latest critic who has accepted 
this view is Duhm (1902). He regards Cau- 
ticles as an operetta resembling the mediaeval 
miracle plays, and divides it into 20 lyrico^ 
dramatic passages. The plot is simple true 
love wins the day over all the efforts of Solomon 
to part the lovers and make the maid of Sharou 
his favorite wife. The songs are sung partly, 
by individuals, such as the Shulamite^ Solomon,j 
and the shepherd, partly by choruses of harem, 
ladies, women ; of Zion, bridesmaids, and kins- 
folk. Several objections have been urged againsb 
this theory. The ancient Hebrews possessed no 
theatre, and "the Semitic race has produced no 
great dramatic genius; there is no intelligible 
plot in Canticles; there is a lack of verisimili- 
tude in the King’s character and behavior ; there 
is something absurd in the idea that the heroine’s 
answers to Solomon are in reality addresses to 
her absent lover; and the necessity of putting 
the Shulamite to sleep on the stage, to dream 
through entire scenes, is not less embarrassing. 

Bossuet (1693) and Lowth thought tha.t Can- 
ticles might have been written for a royal 
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wedding, and divided it into sections corre- 
sponding to the days of the feast. Kenan (1860) 
made the important suggestion that it may be 
the libretto of a simple play performed privately 
at some rural wedding, where the singers took 
the parts of Solomon’s guards, ladies of Jeru- 
salem, and others. To this view he was led by 
the accounts of Schefer of such performances 
seen by him at Damietta and in Syria. Similar 
observations made by Wetzstein in the neighbor- 
hood of Damascus caused this scholar to think 
that Canticles is not a drama, but a collection 
of wedding songs, intended to set a standard of 
decency and good taste for wedding poets to 
follow. Certain features of the Syrian wedding, 
such as the bridal couple playing king and queen, 
the sword dance of the bride, and the loasf or 
song in praise of the bride, particularly im- 
pressed hijn (1873).’ Wetzstein’s view was 
accepted by Stade (1887), and particularly 
elaborated by Budde (1894-98), Siegfried 
(1898), and Cheyne (1899), who strongly em- 
phasize that the poems throughout describe 
wedded love. This theory, though more probable 
than the earlier views, is not w^iolly free from 
objection. It is difBeult to see how a natural 
exegesis can find wedded love described in scenes 
that present the husband ex hypothesi as knock- 
ing at his wife’s window and being refused ad- 
mittance on the ground that she is not dressed, 
or the heroine as roaming through the streets 
of the city at midnight in search of him, or 
expressing a wish that he were her brother that 
she might kiss him without being reproved. 
The necessity of resorting to dreams is again 
suspicious. 

The conception of Canticles as an anthology 
of love songs, idyls, eclogues, or madrigals was 
entertained by Luis de LS>n { 1669 ) , Een4 Kapin 
(1669 ) , Charles Cotin ( 1662-63) , fochard Simon 
(1678), Jean le Clerc (1686), and Claude Genest 
(1707). It was given special prominence 
through Herder (1778) and was accepted by 
Eichbom, Goethe, De Wette, Dopke, Magnus, 
Diestel, and Reuss (1879), who has treated 
Canticles from this point of view with much 
delicacy and insight, calling attention especially 
to the poet’s peculiar manner of making the 
w'oman with whom he is in love the speaker by 
preference. Haupt (1907) adopted this view 
and threw much light on the meaning of obscure 
phrases, but deemed it necessary to assume 
transpositions on so large a scale that the 
result is an arrangement of the material into a 
new series of canticles. Schmidt (1911) regards 
the book as a florilegium, or anthology, of love 
lyrics, some eclogues, others madrigals, some 
composed originally for weddings, others written 
by the chief poCt, after the fashion of the 
Anthologia PalatincLy and possibly under the in- 
fluence of Meleager, and in his division of the 
songs into 19 canticles and metrical translation, 
finds no difficulty in preserving the order of the 
Hebrew text. 

A wholly satisfactory hypothesis ‘ must recog- 
nize the element of truth in each of these 
theories. There is, indeed, in Canticles a use 
ojf mdiaphor amounting at times' to allegory. 
He who thinks that by gardens, fountains, trees, 
fruits, and wine these . objects in nature are 
always meant, will not understand the songs. 
There is now and then an unmistakable double 
entendre, though to seek for one in every phrase 
is wholly unwarranted. To convert every inno- 
cent and delicate description of natural scenery 


into an allusion to things sexual is to introduce 
a new allegorical method scarcely to be pre? 
f erred to any of its predecessors. The love of 
the King and of the Shulamite is unquestionably 
of the same character. Yet there are, beyond a 
doubt, rustic lovers in the poem. It seems 
probable that here and there the poet has used 
language familiar from the marriage festivals 
where country folk were playing king and queen, 
body^ard and harem during the wedding week. 
The dialogue gives the impression of an attempt 
to create a drama, hut the monologue is more 
characteristic of the songs;* and there is no 
movement, no action, no plot, no unity. As 
already Richard Simon (1678), and after him 
Herder, recognized, the songs do not all come 
from the same source. They do not describe the 
love of a married couple. 

It is now generally acknowledged that Solo- 
mon cannot have been the author of Canticles. 
The language itself, with its Neo-Hebraisms, 
Aramaisms, and Persian and Greek loan words, 
indicates with sufficient clearness that the book 
is one of the latest in the Hebrew canon. 
Graetz regarded the author as dependent upon 
Theocritus (third century B.c.). Cheyne also 
thinks of the reign of one of the earlier Ptole- 
mies- Siegfried is willing to go into the second 
century. Winckler has suggested that the hook 
was written by a Jew in Damascus in the period 
of the Nabataean kings. There is indeed much 
that points to the trans-Jordanic region and 
particularly to the Decapolis. It is of no small 
significance that it is among the Greek lyric 
poets of the ■ Decapolis tjiat we find the first 
impassioned expression of a sense of beauty in 
nature. The reign of Aretas III or Aretas IV 
(c.85-63 B.c.) ' is, perhaps, the most probable 
date. Together with, a strong emphasis upon 
the divine rights of passion, the supreme value 
of pure attachment between man and woman, 
it is the keen sense of beauty in nature that will 
always give to Canticles a distinguished place in 
ancient Hebrew literature. Consult: Herder, 
Das Lied der Lieder (Berlin, , 1876) ; Ewald, 
Diehter des alien Bundes (GSttingen, 1839) ; 
Delitzsch^ Hoheslied und Koheleth (Leipzig, 
1875 ) ; Renan, Le oantique des cantiques ( Paris, 
I860) ; Siegfried, Prediger und Hoheslied (Leip- 
zig, 1898) ; Duhm in EnoyclopcBdia Bihlica 
(1899); Reuss, Le cantique des cantiques 
(1879); A. Harper, Bong of Solomon (1902); 
Margoliouth, Song of Solomon (1902); Paul 
Haupt, ‘‘Book of Canticles” in Am. Journal of 
Semitic Languages { 1902 ) ; id., Blblisehe Liebes- 
lieder ( 1907 ) ; Scholz, Kommentwr uber das 
EoheUed (1904); E. C., Martin, Song of Songs 
(1908); W. I Song of Solomon (1907); 

J. Hontheim, Song of Solomon (1908); N. 
Schmidt, in Messages of the Poets (1911), where 
there is a very extensive bibliography^ 

CAN'TIXEVEB (probably Lat. quanta libra, 
of what weight, frqm quanta^ abl. fern. sing, of 
qumtUs, hofw maoh + lihra, weights The word 
may possibly be derived from Engl cant, angle, 
and lev^) I The part of a beam or girder which 
projects bracketwise beyond the point of support, 
as the brackets su|^porting a balcony or the pro- 
jecting girders which carry a sidewalk outside 
of the trusses of a bridge. In bridges a canti- 
lever is a girder or truss anchored to a shore 
abutment and resting on a second outshore pier 
or tower beyond which it projects. Two such 
cantilevers extending out from the opposite 
shores M a stream imited by a truss consti- 
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tute a cantilever bridge. Por examples of sucb 
structures, see Bbidge. 

CAN^'THiLON, Richabd ( ?1680-1734). An 
IrisL merchant and economist. Little is known 
of his life beyond the fact that after spending his 
youth in trade in London he removed to Polycon, 
Paris, and organized a bank. His economic cour 
trihutions are contained in a work published 
first in 1755 in French translation, under the 
title JSssai sur let nature de commerce en general. 
This essay exerted a deep influence upon Mira- 
beau, Quesnay, and Turgot, and also upon Adam 
Smith. Its keen analysis of the principles of 
production, of value, and of distribution led 
W. S. Jevons to the conclusion that political 
economy as a science origi nat e d in Cantillon. 

CANTIRE, kan'tir' or KENTTBE. A pen- 
insula in Argyllshire, Scotland, 43 miles long, 
with an avera^ width of 6% miles (Map: Scot- 
land, C 4) . It extends north and south l^tween 
Arran Isle and the Atlantic, and is united at 
the north end with the mainland by the isthmus 
of Tarbet, a mile broad, across which the cut- 
ting of a canal is contemplated. The southwest 
point, the Mull of Eintyre, Ptolemy’s Epidium 
Promontoriutn, is crowned by a ^lighthouse 297 
feet above sea level, visible for a distance of 
24 miles. Consult White, Archceological Sketches 
in Scotland {Kintyre) {London, 1873). 

CAN'TON', Fr, pron. kSiJ'tdN' (Pr., from ML. 
canto, cantemumt ultimately probably from Gk. 
KapOSs, kanthos, felly of a wheel) . A political 
division varying in importance in different 
states. In Switzerland the cantons are legislative 
and administrative units, analogous in position 
with the several commonwealths of the United 
States. In Prance the canton is a judicial dis- 
trict, comprising, as a general rule, a number of 
communes, but constituting in the case of very 
large cities only a part of such commune. 

Oa3?tox in heraldry is a corner of the escutch- 
eon cut off by straight lines in the dexter or sin- 
ister chief. 

CANTON' (Chinese Kuang-chourfu, or Sheng- 
cheng). One of the chief commercial cities of 
China, capital df the Province of Kuang-tung 
and residence of the viceroy or Tsung-tu, so 
called under the Manehu government, for the two 
provinces of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si. It is 
situated on the Chu-kiang, or Pearl River, about 
70 miles from the sea> in lat. 23® 7' 10" N. and 
long. 113® 14' 30" B. The climate is hot, hut 
not unhealthful for Europeans. Canton consists 
of the city proper and the suburbs ^tending 
along both sides of the river. There is also a 
large population living in boats on the river. 
The city proper is about 6 miles in circumfer- 
ence and is encircled by a brick wall laid on 
granite and sandstone foundations and measur- 
ing about 30 feet in thickness and from 25 to 
40 feet in height. An inner wall divides the 
inclosed area into the new and the old city. 
The streets are long, narrow, and clean in com- 
parison with the streets in most of the Chinese 
cities. .The houses are mostly low, very few 
above two stories in height, and built of bride, 
stone, or wood. The pagodas are numerous and 
extensive,* one of them, situated on the island 
of Honan on the opposite shore of the river, 
covering an area of seven acres. There is also 
a Mohammedan naosque dating from the ninth 
century. Among other interesting buildings are 
the Examination Hall, the arsenal, and the mint. 
There are a Gothic cathedral erected by the 
French mission; a hospitalt founded in 1835 by 


the American mission; and an ancient foundling 

asylum. ^ i. 

Canton is one of the principal seats ot tne 
Chinese silk industry; it also produces cotton 
goods, embroideries, paper, tea, and metal 
A peculiar kind of porcelain, covered with golden 
and greenish patterns, known as Canton ware, 
is made in the factories of Kiang-si and merely 
painted in Canton. Owing to its advantageous 
position, Canton very early attracted the atten- 
tion of foreign merchants. The Arabs traded 
there as early as the ninth century. The first 
attempt by European Powers to open commer- 
cial relations with Canton was made in 1517, 
when a Portuguese mission was sent to Peking 
with such an object in view. The Dutch began 
to trade with the city later in the century, but 
were soon superseded by the British, who after 
several unsuccessful attempts established a fac- 
tory in Canton in 1684, when the entire foreign 
trade of China was confined to that city. Prom 
1684 to 1834 the Chinese trade with Great 
Britain was a monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany, when the British trade with China was 
confined to a few “hong” merchants, who acted 
as intermediaries in all matters affecting the 
government and aliens. The aversion of the 
natives to foreigners, coupled with the inter- 
ference of the Chinese government with the im- 
portation of opium (amounting, in 1837, to 
30,000 chests), brought about a declaration of 
war by Great Britain in 1839. In 1841 the 
Bogue forts, guarding the approach to Canton, 
were reduced by the British, and the occupation 
of the city itself was averted only by the 
payment of a ransom of $6,087,500. The con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Nanking in 1842 and the 
subsequent opening of new treaty ports had a 
detrimental effect on the commerce of Canton. 
Fresh outbreaks on the part of the natives in 
1866 were followed by the military occupation of 
the city by French and British troops from 1867 
to 1861, since when Canton has been practically 
open to foreign trade and residence. 

The commercial relations of the United States 
with Canton and China date from 1784. The 
exportation of cotton from the United States to 
Canton began in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, and the product has since become one 
of the chief exports from the United States to 
China. The chief exports from Canton are tea, 
silk, matting, firecrackers, oils, paper, and 
preserves. The chief imports are cotton and 
cotton goods, woolen and metal goods, petroleum, 
etc. Opium, which still figures among the prin- 
cipal staples, is liable to fluctuate according to 
the success of government prohibition with the 
population, counteracted by occasional revolu- 
tionary outbreaks. The direct foreign imports 
and exports of Canton in 1912 were $19,089,000 
and $30,959,000 respectively. The total trade in 
1912 amounted to approximately $71,166,000. 
The harbor is shallow. Large vessels are obliged 
to discharge their cargoes at Whampoa, over 10 
miles below Canton, from which place they are 
brought to the city by lighters and steam 
launches. The annual shipping of Canton 
amounts nearly to 5,000,000 tons, of which nearly 
three-fourths is in British bottoms. Canton has 
steam communication with Hongkong, Macao, 
and Shanghai, and practically every commodity 
brought into Canton from Europe and America 
passes through Hongkong. Estimates of the 
population vary greatly; one made in consular 
reports in 1909 placed it at 1,260,000, which is 
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probably too bigb. Canton is the principal port 
in tbe south of China and has during recent 
years been tbe seat of revolutionary movements, 
first against tbe dispossessed Imperial govern- 
ment and then against tbe present republic. 
Trade has suffered under tbe disturbances fol- 
lowing these rebellions, but not in so bigb a 
degree as one might have expected. Since 1911 
a scheme of opening near Macao a free port re- 
sembling tbe one at Kiaocbow has been imder 
discussion. This might become a rival to Hong- 
kong, though it does not seem to afford harbor 
accommodations comparable to those of the 
British colony, 

CANTON. A town in Hartford Co., Conn., 
including the village of Canton, Canton Centre, 
North Canton, and Collinsville, 15 miles (direct) 
northwest of Hartford, on the Central New 
England Eailroad, and on Farmington River 
(Map: Connecticut, D 2). The chief industries 
are the bottling of plain and carbonated waters 
and the manufacture of edge tools. Pop., 1900, 
2678; 1910, 2732. 

CANTON, A city in Fulton Co., 111., 28 
miles west of Peoria, on the Toledo, Peoria, 
and Western, and the Chicago, Burlin^on, and 
Quincy railroads (Map: Illinois, B 3). It is 
the centre of a fertile agricultural district and 
has coal-mining interests, extensive agricultural 
implement works, patent racks, and cigar and 
cigar-box factories, foundries, tile, brick, and 
marble works, lumber yards, etc. The city has 
a public library, two theatres, parks, and a 
hospital. Settled about 1832, Canton was in- 
corporated first in 1849. Under a charter of 
1892 the government is vested in a mayor, 
elected every two years, and a city council. 
There are municipal water works. Pop., 1900, 
6664; 1910, 10,463. 

CANTON. A town, including several villages, 
in Norfolk Co., Mass., 14 miles (direct) south- 
west of Boston, on the New York, New Haven, 
and* Hartford Railroad (Map: Massachusetts, 

E 3). It is the seat of the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital School and has a public library. The 
manufactures include woolen, rubber, and felt 
goods, blacking, leather dressing, cotton pad- 
dings, electrical supplies, patent and enameled 
leathers, fire hose, sizing compounds, etc. 
Settled about 1690, Canton was set off from 
Stoughton and incorporated in 1797. The 
government is administered by town meetings. 
The water works are owned by the town. Pop., 
1890, 4538; 1900, 4584; 1910, 4797. Consult 
Huntoon, History of the Town of Canton (Cam- 
bridge, 1893). 

CANTON. A city and the county seat of 
Madison Co., Miss., 23 miles north of Jackson, 
on the IlliijLois Central Railroad (Map: Missis- 
sippi, E 6). It is the centre of a fertile fruit 
and vegetable growing region, and has cotton 
gins and compresses, cottonseed-oil mills, and an 
ice factory, and manufactures brick, lumber, etc. 
The water works and electric light plant are 
owned by the city. Pop., 1890, 2131; 1900, 
3404; 1910, 3929. 

CANTON. A town in Lewis Co., Mo., 157 
miles northwest of St. Louis, on the St. Louis, 
Hannibal, Quincy, and Burlington Railroad 
(Map: Missouri, E 1). Advantageously situ- 
ated on the Mississippi River, it is an important 
lumber-shipping point and has a large planing 
mill, button factories, canning and pickle works, 
and a creamery; poultry raising and the shipping 
of fish are also important industries. The town 


is the seat of Christian University (Christian), 
organized in 1863. Settled about 1831, Canton 
was incorporated 20 years later; the charter 
now governing the town dates from 1873, and 
provides for a mayor, elected annually, and a 
board of trustees. The town owns and operates 
its water works and electric light plant. Pop., 
1900, 2365; 1910, 2218. 

CANTON. A village and the county seat of 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., IS miles (direct) south- 
east of Ogdensburg, on the De Grasse River, and 
on the New York Central Railroad (Map: New 
York, El). It is the seat of St. Lawrence 
University, established in 1856, a Universalist 
Theological School, a State school of agriculture. 
United States Weather Bureau station, county 
almshouse, and contains a public library. The 
village is engaged in the building of small boats 
and launches, skiffs and sailing yachts, and car- 
ries on a trade in farm and dairy products. 
Other industries are foundries, and flour and 
feed mills, (xood water power is derived from 
the river. Canton was settled about 1803 and 
was incorporated in 1846; it was the home of 
Gov. Silas Wright, who is buried here. The 
water works are publjcly owned and are oper- 
ated by the municipality. Pop., 1890, 2580; 
1900, 2757; 1910, 2701. 

CANTON. A city and the coimty seat of 
Stark Co., Ohio, 58 miles by rail south-southeast 
of Cleveland* on the Nimishillen Creek, and on 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie, the Baltimore and* 
Ohio, and the Pennsylvania railroads (Map: 
Ohio, H 4). Among the more noteworthy 
features of the city are the United States govern- 
ment building, city hall, large city auditorium, 
county courthouse, county workhouse, high 
school, Meyers Lake Park, Aultman Hospital, 
Mercy Hospital, Nimisilla Park, Carnegie li- 
brary, the McKinley National Monument, and 
two monuments erected to the soldiers of the 
Spanish-American War. Canton was first settled 
about 1806, was incorporated as a village in 
1822, and was chartered as a city in 1854. It 
was the home of President McKinley. Canton 
is in a fine wheat-growing district, and coal, 
limestone, and clay for pottery and brick are 
found in the vicinity. Its manufactures include 
watch cases and movements, iron bridges, and 
roofing, threshers, engines, mill machinery, rub- 
ber tires, metal ceilings,’ surgical chairs, plows, 
bookcases, steel, steel cars, cutlery, saddlery, 
hardware, stoVes, safes, woolens, presses, pottery, 
tiles, and various kinds of brick; and besides 
these articles, large amounts of grain and coal 
are exported. Under a general law of 1902, the 
government is vested in a mayor, president of 
council, treasurer, solicitor, director of public 
service, auditor, and director of public safety, 
appointed by the mayor, with the consent of 
the council. This body consists of nine mem- 
bers, six being elected by wards and three by 
the electors of the city at large. The city's in- 
come and expenditures exceed $660,000 annually. 
The principal items of expense are $42,000 for 
the police department, including amounts for 
police courts, jails, reformatories, etc.; $60,000 
for the fire department; and $320,000 for 
schools. The water works are owned by the 
municipality. Pop., 1860, 4041; 1900, 30,667; 
1910, 60,217. 

CANTON. A city and the county seat of 
Lincoln Co., S. Dak., 70 miles by rail north by 
west of Sioux City, Iowa, on the Big Sioux 
River, which affords fine water power, and on 
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the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad 
(Map: South Dakota, H 4). It is the seat of 
Augustana College and of the United States 
government asylum for insane Indians, and has 
a fine courthouse and a Carnegie library. The 
city contains several grain elevators, exports 
Hour, grain, and live stock, and manufactures 
plows, gasolene engines, and cement-block ma- 
chinery. The water works are owned by the mu- 
ni cipft lit r. which adopted the commission form 
< 5 t gctvcrnuicnt in 1909. Pop., 1890, 1101; 1900, 
lO-i:}; 11)10, *2in:i. 

CAHTON", John- (1718-72). An English 
physicist, horn at Stroud, Gloucestershire. He 
was apprenticed to a weaver and later was 
taken into partnership by a London school- 
master, to whom, in 1837, he had articled him- 
self. He began early to experiment with elec- 
tricity, and in 1750 read a paper on the Method 
of Making Artificial Magnets icithout the Use 
of Natural Ones. In 1751 he was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society and awarded the Cop- 
ley medal. He and Franklin almost simultane- 
ously discovered that some clouds were^ charged 
with positive and others with negative elec- 
tricity. Canton determined the quantity of 
electricity stored up in Leyden jars, demon- 
strated the compressibility of waiter, and made 
several other important contributions to physical 
science. « 

CAlSTTOlSr, WnxiAM (1845-; ). An Eng- 

'lish author. He was bom in the island of 
Ohusan, off the coast of China, and was edu- 
cated in Jamaica and at Douay, France, for 
the Catholic priesthood. He became a Protes- 
tant, however; and was for long a leader writer 
on the Glasgow Herald and in 1891-99 was 
subeditor of the Gontemporary Review. He 
wrote: The Shining Waif (1879); A Lost Hpio 
and Other Poems ( 1887 ) ; The Invisible Play^ 
mate (1894); W. F., Her Booh (1896; en- 
larged, 1897h I'f^ Memory of W. V. (1901), a 
charming account of his short-lived daughter; 
A GhiWs Booh of Saints (1898; published in 
America as W. F.’s Golden Legend) ; Children's 
Sayings (1900); What is the Bible Society? 
(1903) ; a valuable History of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (5 vols., 1903—10) ; The 
Story of the Bible Society (1904) ; The Bible and 
the English People (1911) ; A Child’s Book of 
Warriors (1912); The Story of St. EUMeth 
of Hungary (1912). Consult a .sketch by S. 
Dradbury in the Manchester Qua/rterly^ xsv 
(1906). 

CAITTOin:, kan-tynS, CAftno (1840-1906). 
An Italian philosopher, born at Groppello in 
the Province of Pavia. He studied at the 
universities of Turin, Berlin, and Gottingen, 
and taught in Turin and Mian mtil 1878, when 
he was made professor of . philosophy at the 
University of Pavia. Although a disciple of 
Kant, he sought to modify many of that philoso- 
pher's doctrines, and combated his theory of the 
dualism of phenomenon and noumenon, PQis 
works include: Giovanni Battista Vico (1864) ; 
Gorso elementare di filosofia (3 vols., 1870, 
frequently reSdi-fced) ; Emanuele Kant (3 vols., 
1879-84); Psicologia (2d ed., 1897). Con- 
sult: Werner, Kant in Italien^ (Vienna, 1881) 
and his Die italienische Phitosophie des 19 
Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1886). 

CAJSr'TONlOIN'TS (Fr. cantonnement, from 
canfonnery to quarter, from cantony quarter), 
]!4 !^ixi;tary. A more or less permanent camp or 
district, in which soldiers are quartered. In 


Europe, before the era of railroads and 
scientific warfare and transport, there would be 
frequently long intervals between active opera- 
tions, caused principally by the state of the 
weather, winter, etc.; impassable roads; local or 
general armistices; and the constantly recurring 
necessity of waiting for supplies. In such inter- 
vals the troops would go either into a permanent 
camp of huts, or else be quartered in the houses 
and villages of the district, when they were said 
to be in cantonments. Billeting is the assign- 
ment of troops to public or private buildings 
for quarters. (See Camp; Bivouac.) Its most 
modem military usage is in India, where the can- 
tonment is practically a military town, and in 
the majority of instances the district inside whose 
borders live the European part of the popula- 
tion, civil as well as military. ^ Cantonments 
are built throughout British India, the larger 
examples containing barracks for European cav- 
alry, infantry, and artillery; rows of bungalows 
or houses, each, as a rule, inclosed in a garden, 
for the officers; rows of huts for the native 
troops ; magazines, gymnasiums, and parade 
grounds; public offices and administration build- 
ings; and a bazar, more particularly for the 
accommodation of the native troops. ^ 
CAETTOR, Geoeg (1845- ). A German 

mathematician, born at St. Petersburg. He 
came professor of mathematics at the University 
of Halle in 1879, and founded the mathemati- 
cal theory of assemblages or systems of num- 
bers. Such a system may contain a finite or 
an infinite number of numbers, or an infinity 
of such infinities. In the last case Cantor in- 
troduced the term ‘^transfinite numbers.” He 
also classified the systems according to their 
^‘potency,” or degree of infinitude. Several of 
his papers are published in the Mathematisohe 
Annalen. ^ _ 

CA3TTOB, Mobitz (1829- ). A Gennan 

mathematician, born at Mannheim, and privat- 
docent and professor of mathematics in* the 
University of Heidelberg after 1853. His most 
notable work is the great “History of Mathe- 
matics” (Gesohichte der Mathematih), whose 
four volumes (Leipzig, 1880—1909) cover the 
subject down to the year 1799. 

CAHTtr, k&n-too^ Cesaee (1804-95) . A dis- 
tingui^ed Italian historian and novelist, bom 
at Brivio, near Milan, Dec. 5, 1804. He was 
educated at Sondrio, where at 17 he became 
instructor in belles-lettres, leaving after four 
years, to accept a professorship, first in Como 
and later in Milan. The liberal tendencies 
■expressed in a work published in 1832, Lomba/rdy 
in the Seventeenth Century: An Histotical Com- 
mentary on the ^‘Promessi SposV’ of Mamoni, 
resulted in an imprisonment of 3,3 months. 
Cantfl spent his enforced leisure in describing 
the sorrows of prison life in the form of a 
widely read historical romance, Margherita Pus- 
ierla (1835). His great work is the Storia 
Universale (35 vols., Turin, 1837 et seq.), based 
largely upon French and German soiKces, but 
uniformly colored with a strong clerical bias. 
Hext in importance is his History of the Ital- 
ians (6 vols., Turin, 1864). The following 
also deserve mention; History of Italian Lit- 
erature (1865); Independence of Italy (1872); 
Milan: A History of the People for the People 
(1871). He wrote, besides, many monographs 
upon Parini, Beccaria, Monti, and other men 
of letters. CantfL became director of the ar- 
chives of Lombardy in 1874. He died in Milan, 
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Maxell 11, 1895. Consult Bertolini, Gesare 
Gajttil e le sue opere (Florence, 1895). 

CAIT'TTJS FIBiOVETTS (Lat., firm song). A 
term first applied in the twelfth century to any 
plain chant melody against which a higher 
part, the discantus, was written. Later on, 
especially in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, the masters of the a cappella style used 
such melodies, or even secular folk song, some- 
what in the nature of a typical phrase or 
leading motive, on which they built up elabo- 
rate contrapuntal works. Thus Palestrina (q.v.) 
calls one of his masses Assuinptd est Maria, be- 
cause he begins each number with the Gregorian 
melody of that hymn in the tenor; in other 
words, he uses that melody as a cantua firmus. 
In like manner all of BaeVs choral preludes 
are built upon some chorale as a cantua firmua. 

CAJSrUCK'. A name applied in the United 
States to any Canadian, while the English Cana- 
dians use it to denote a Canadian of French de- 
scent. According to Norton’s Political American- 
isms, it was first applied by the French to the 
English, and is a corruption of Connaught. Some 
scholars, however, believe the word to be of 
Indian oHgin. 

CAN'TJI.E'IXJS, Gaius. A Roman tribune of 
the people. In 445 b.c. he proposed the Lea 
Canuleia, a law establishing the right of inter- 
marriage between the patricians and the plebe- 
ians. He also proposed that one of the two con- 
suls should be chosen annually from among the 
plebeians, but this proposal was not carried, and 
it was resolved instead that military tribunes 
with consular power should be elected from either 
the patricians or the plebeians in place of the 
consuls. Consult: Livy, iv, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 6; 
Cicero, De fiepuUica, ii, 37, 63; Greenidge, JKo- 
mam Public Life, pp. 112-^114 (London, 1901). 

, CAITIT!Kr, ka-nio^n' (Arab, qdnim, borrow^ 
from Gk. Kavtav, Jeanon, straight bar, rule, norm) . 
A Turkish musical instrument, provided with 
gut strings — a variety of the dulcimer or zither. 
The sounds are produced by striking the strings 
by means of plectra — ^tortoise-shell thimbles end- 
ing in pointed pieces, of coconut. This instru- 
ment is a great favorite in the seraglios. 

CAlsrU'SHmi. See Canosa Bi Puglia. 

CANUTE,' ka-ndt', or CNUT, knMt ( 0.995- 
1085). King of the English, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians, and known as the Great. He was the 
son of Sweyn, King of the Danes, and on the 
death of his father, in 1014, was proclaimed King 
of England by the warriors of the Danish fleet 
who were then ravaging the country. The 
Witan, however, summoned the old King, Ethel- 
red, from his exile in Normandy, where he had 
been driven by Sweyn, and Canute was forced to 
flee to Denmark. He -returned in 1015 with a 
powerful fleet and within a year made himself 
master of all England, save X»ondon, being chosen 
Kitig by a Eump Witaax after the death of Ethel- 
red in 1016. Ine citizens of London proclaimed 
Edmund Ironside, son of Ethelred, King, and 
a fierce contest ensued in which London was 
twice besieged and five battles were fought, the 
decisive engagement occurring at Ashing^n, or 
Assandun, in Essex in 1016. Though Edmund 
was defeated, Canute, to avoid further resistance 
on his part, agreed to share the sovereignty with 
him, most of the south of England going to Ed- 
mund and the north to Canute, with the stipula- 
tion that on the death of either without heirs 
the full power was to revert to the survivor. 
Edmund Ironside died within a few weeks, in. 


1016, not without the suspicion of foul play on 
the part of Canute, who lost no time in secur- 
ing his position as sole ruler of England. He 
had been noted for his cruelty, and now, to 
remove all potential rivals out of his ^vay, he 
entered upon a rapid but systematic course of 
murder and persecution. By 1018 he had thor- 
oughly pacified the country and considered him- 
self strong enough to dispense with the sup- 
port of the fleet, which he sent home to Den- 
mark, keeping only the crews of 40 ships as 
a sort of bodyguard. In 1019 Canute went 
to claim the Kingdom of Denmark, as his 
brother had died, but remained only a few 
months. After 1020 the character of Canute’s 
rule underwent a remarkable change. Mild- 
ness wus’ substituted for severity, and respect 
for the laws for violence. The ancient cus- 
toms of the country were confirmed and elabo- 
rated, and the administration of justice was 
securely founded. Englishmen were admitted 
to the highest offices in the land, and soon 
after this time the Saxon Earl Godwin laid 
the beginnings 'of his great power. Canute 
• showed himself especially kindly to the clergy, 
whose rights he scrupulously respected and 
whose favor he gained by numerous benefac- 
tions to churches and monasteries. With the 
mass of the people he was popular on account of 
his liberality and an air of bluff good nature 
which he kn^w well how to assume. In 1027 he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, describing the 
events of his journey in a letter to his people 
replete with moral exhortations and expressions 
of religious humility, which may be the result 
either of great naivete or of fine histrionic skill. 
Canute was King of both England and Denmark 
and in 1028 he became ruler, also, of Norway, 
although his rule was contested until the death 
of King Olaf in 1030. Together with his con- 
quests in the Wendic lands of Germany, he 
was therefore the master of a powerful north- 
ern empire, which, however, fell to pieces at his 
death. This occurred at Shaftesbury, Nov. 12, 
1035. As King of England, Canute had dis- 
played high talents for rule. By nature cruel 
and violent, he knew how to subordinate his pas- 
sions to the interests of his government and his 
people; and, though practically a heathen at the 
time of his accession to the throne, he succeeded 
in winning the favor of a church which has asso- 
ciated one of the most beautiful of mediaeval 
l^ends, that of the King and the rising tide, 
with his name. Consult: Larson, Canute the 
Great (New York and London, 1912) ; Freeman, 
The Norman Conquest, vol. i (Oxford, 1870) ; 
Green, The Conquest of England (London, 
1883). 

CANUTE IV, The Saint (i-lOSe). King 
of Denmark after 1080. He was distinguished 
as a warrior and a builder of churches. He 
attempted to invade England in 1085 ; was mur- 
dered by rebels on July 10, 1086, and was canon- 
ized in 1100. He is the patron saint of 
Denmark. 

CANVAS (OF. ocmevas, ML. cannevasium, 
from Lat. cannabis, hemp). A strong coarse 
cloth made of cotton, flax, or hemp. Canvas is 
used ( 1 ) on board ship for sails, awnings, hatch 
hoods, boat covers, tarpaulins, etc. Flax can- 
vas is used for the sails of large vessels. It is 
woven in cloths 24- inches in width and 40 
yards long, and is of several weights, denoted 
by numbers from 1 to 9. The heaviest, which 
is called number 1, is used for storm sails. 
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courses (foresail and mainsail of square-rigged 
vessels), and topsails, but numbers 2 and 3 
are also used for all of these except the storm, 
sails. The lighter weights are used for jibs, 
upper staysails, topgallant sails, royals, etc. 
Cotton canvas is used for boat sails, hammocks, 
etc. The term ^‘canvas” is used in a figurative 
sense for the sails of a ship, under canvas sig- 
nifying ‘undersair — i.e., under way, propelled by 
sails. See Sail. 

2. The canvas used by artists^ is commonly 
of linen, varying in density and thickness accord- 
ing to the size of the painting to be made. This 
is stretched upon a wooden mortised frame, 
which is called a stretcher, in the four inside cor- 
ners of which are slits for receiving triangular 
wooden wedges. These wedges are called keys, 
and after the canvas is stretched they may be 
driven in, in order to tighten the canvas itself. 
Certain sizes of canvas, being in greater re- 
quest than others, are kept ready stretched on 
frames. Those used for portraits are known 
by the names of kit-cat, which measures 28 
or 29 inches by 36; three-quarters, 25 by 30 
inches; half length, 40 by 50; Bishop^ s half 
length, 44 or 45 by 56; Bishop^ s whole length, 
58 by 94. 

CAITVASBACK. An American fresh-water 
duck (Marila vallimeria), regarded as superior 
to all others for food. It breeds from Dakota 
nortWard, but most numerously . in the far 
north, making its nest on the ^ound, in a 
marsh, and laying 6 to 10 greenish-buff eggs. 
(For illustration, see Plate of Dttoks, Wild.) 
Tlie canvasbacks begin to come southward along 
inland waterways in ITovember and spread over 
all the middle and southern United States. 
They are attracted in greatest numbers to the 
extensive marshes and river flats about Lakes 
Huron and Erie and around Chesapeake Bay, but 
are also irregularly numerous wherever their 
favorite food grows in the Mississippi valley 
and on the ‘'slews” of the plains. This food is 
the wild celery (Zostera vallisneria) , which 
grows densely on fresh-water shoals in from 
7 to 9 feet of water, like a tall grass, the root 
of which is white and has some resemblance to 
small celery. "Wherever this plant grows in 
abundance, the canvasbacks may be expected,” 
says Wilson; "while in waters unprovided with 
this nutritious plant they are altogether un- 
known. , . . They float about these shoals, 
diving and tearing up the grass by the roots, 
which is the only part they eat.” It is not quite 
true to say that they will eat nothing else, for 
celery is not always available. They are ex- 
tremely shy, quick and strong in flight, and re- 
markably expert in diving, so that all the 
skill and strategy at the disposal of the gunner 
is necessary to success in shooting them. They 
are so relentlessly pursued, however, that their 
numbers are far less in all their haunts than 
formerly; and very many^*of the alleged can- 
vasbadi sent to market are really redheads 
(q.v.), a closely related and nearly as good 
duck, of similar habits, but less strongly ad- 
dicted to the celery diet. The male canvasback 
has a head reddish, but much obscured with 
dusky tints, while that of the redhead is clear, 
bright chestnut, and the bill is blackish (not 
blue). The back and sides are whitish (less dark 
than that of the redhead) , 'marked with sparse, 
wavy lines and dots, suggesting the surface 
of coarse canvas. The fore part of the body, 
rump, and tail coverts are black; speculum, 


bluish gray; length, about 20 inches. Consult 
Elliot, Wild Fowl of North America (New York, 
1898). 

CANZONE, k5,n-tso'n& (It., from Provencal 
caTisd or canson, from Lat. cantio, song) . The 
name of one of the oldest and most widely 
cultivated forms of the Italian lyric. In Pro- 
vencal the word meant simply any verses to be 
set to music. The Italians gave it a more 
technical and specific meaning, as for instance, 
in the best early treatise on the subject^ in 
Dante’s Be vulgari eloquentia (bk. ii, chap, viii- 
x). This early canzone was a group of stansse 
(stanzas) or strophes not limited as to length or 
number, but following a systematic scheme. The 
"regular” strophe fell into two parts — ^the first 
called the piedi (feet), the second called the 
sirima (from Greek <r<fpficL, something dragged). 
The sirhna was connected with the piedi usually 
by a single verse called the chiave (key). The 
piedi, or feet of the first part, were usually two 
in number, rhyming either a, h, c, a, h, 0 , or in 
the four verse "foot,” a, h, c, d, a, h, c, d. The 
first part thus would contain either 6 or 8 verses- 
Then followed the ehiave (key), rhyming with c 
or d (the last verse of the piedi), but belonging 
syntactically and in meaning to the second 
part of the stanza. Any order of rhymes was 
possible in the sirima, or second part, as for 
instance, a, h, b, a, o, c, or a, a, b, c, b, d, 
etc. At the end of the canzone came the invio 
(envoi or address), which usually followed the 
rh37me scheme of the sirima, save that often the 
first verse had no corresponding rhyme. The 
verses prevailihg in the canzone were either of 
7 or 11 syllables, alternating with more or less 
freedom. In general, the canzone was a much 
freer form than the sonnet. Dante ai^d Petrarch 
themselves show great variety in its use. Later 
Italian poets were not slow in departing from 
all system even within the strophe, and the term 
canzone and its diminutive canzonetta came to 
mean any poem employing varied rhyme schemes 
or none at all, with alternations of verses of 7 
and 11 syllables. 

CAONABO, kh'd-na-by (?~1496). A Carib 
Indian who was cacique of Maguana, Hispaniola 
(Haiti), in 1492, and a man of marked native 
ability. He was married to the famous Ana- 
caona and in 1493 captured the fortress of La 
Navidad, Haiti, and massacred the Spaniards 
left there by Columbus. In command of 10,000 
warriors he headed the general league against 
the whites in 1494, and long besieged Ojeda and 
a small band in the fortress of Santo Tom4s, 
hoping and planning to repeat his victory of 
La Navidad. Columbus had returned in the 
meanwhile, and Caonabo, giving up the siege for 
the time being, devoted himself to strengthen- 
ing the league. He was so engaged when cap- 
tured by Ojeda, who had followed him with 
terms of peace from Columbus. In 1496 he was 
put on a vessel bound for Spain, but died during 
the voyage. 

CAOUTCHOUC, kSC^oh(i?5k, See Rtjbbbb, 

CAPACITY ( Fr. oapacitd, Lat. oapaoitas, 
from caqpacB, capacious, from capers, to hold) ^ 
LboAx. The power and ooinpet^icy to incur a 
legal obligation or to enjoy a legal right. Some- 
times the test of capacity is natural, and ' at 
other times artificial. In the case of citizens of 
full age, the natural test of rationality or in- 
telligence is usually applied. If one has the 
ability to understand the nature and effect of the 
act in which he is engaged, he is legally capable. 
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of doing it. It is in this sense that the phrase 
testamentary capacity is commonly employed. 
With respect to the enjoyment of rights, how- 
ever, the test is more often the artificial one of 
age, coverture, or marriage (in the case of a 
woman ) , alienage, and the like. Whether a par- 
ticular person of full age and sound mind may 
hold an office or exercise the elective franchise, 
or acquire particular kinds of property, depends 
upon artificial rules established by law. See 
Age; Alien; Infant; Maeeied Women; 
Offices ; Votes. 

CAP A li’AIGIiE, kip a 14'gr. See Mueeat 
Bat. 

CAPA'ETETTS. One of the Seven against 
Thebes (q.v.). He defied Jupiter and was struck 
by lightning while sealing the walls. 

CAP-A-PIE, k§.p'a-pS' (Pr., head to foot). 
In the military language of the Middle Ages, a 
term applied to' a knight or soldier armed at all 
points, or from head to foot, with armor for de- 
fense and weapons for attack. 

CAPA T ESPADA, kiL'pa S €s-pa'D& (Sp., 
cloak and sword), Comedias de. A name given 
to the intrigue plays of Calderon and Lope de 
Vega, which deal with contemporary aristocratic 
life in Spain, and introduce the “cloak” and 
“sword” as stock articles of the dress of their 
principal characters. 

CAP DE LA HAGTTE, ktp' de Ik ag' (Fr., 
Cape of The Hague ) A promontory of France, 
forming the northwest extremity of the peninsula 
of Cotentin, in the Department of Manche (Map: 
France, E 2 ) . It juts into the English Channel, 
opposite the island of Alderney, about 16 miles 
northwest of Cherbourg. It protects, on ’the 
east, the roadstead of La Ho^e, or Hougue, 
whence arises the frequent misnomer of Cape 
La Hogue. The roadstead gave its name to a 
great sea fight in which the English and Dutch 
fleets defeated the French in 1692. 

CAPE AGULHAS, a-gb^yfis. See Agu- 
lhas, Cape. 

GAPE ANFT. A cape on the northeast coast 
and marking the northern limit of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Mass., 31 miles from Boston (Map: 
Massachusetts, F 2). The ca];>e is marked by 
two fixed white lights on Thatcher Island, about 
900 feet apart, in lat. 42® 38' N., and long. 
70® 34' W., 161% and 165% feet above mean 
high water, and visible for 19 nautical miles; 
there is also a ten-inch steam fog whistle. 
There are valuable stone quarries at the cape. 
The whole rocky peninsula, generally included 
under this name, projects about 10 miles into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The south and east shores 
have many attractive summer resorts. 

CAPE AP/AGO, or Greqoey. A cape on the 
west coast of Coos Co., Oreg., on the south side 
of the outer entrance to Coos Bay (Map: Ore- 
gon, A3). A lighthouse with light 84 feet 
above sea level is in lat. 43® 20' N. and long. 
124® 22' W., on a small island 2% miles north 
and % mile east of the western extremity of 
the cape. Ihe light is fixed white, with white 
flash every two minutes. 

CAPE BAB-EL-]ttANDEB, bab'el-mfin'dSb. 
See Bab-el-Mandeb. 

CAPE BAB/BOW, or Point Babbow (named 
after Sir John Barrow). The northernmost 
point of Alaska on the Arctic coast; lat. 71® 
23' H., long. 156® 40' W. (Map: Alaska, D 1). 
It is a whaling station. In 1881—83 the United 
States Signal Service stationed at Point Barrow 


a party of scientists, to take part in the series 
of international circumpolar observations insti- 
tuted during 1882-83. 

CAPE BLANCO, blfin'kO (Sp., white). A 
name applied to several capes .on the north 
and west coasts of Africa. The most remark- 
able of them is the one on the west coast of 
Sahara, in lat. 20® 45' N. and long. 17® W., 
near the boundary between the Spanish and 
French possessions on the west coast of Africa, 
which shelters the Galgo or Levrier Bay (Map: 
Africa, C 2 ) . Its name is derived from the white 
color of the sand. A second Cape Blanco is the 
northernmost point of Africa, in lat. 37® 20' N. 
and long. 9® 50' E. (Map: Africa, El). A third 
Cape Blanco is on the west coast of Morocco, in 
lat. 33® 10' N. and long. 8® 30' W. The same 
name is also applied to a number of headlands in 
other parts of the world. 

CAPE BLANCO. * The westernmost point of 
Oregon on the Pacific coast in lat. 42° 50' N. 
and long. 124° 27' W., at the mouth of the 
Sixes River, and 30 miles north of the mouth of 
the Rogue River (Map: Oregon, A 7). There 
is a lighthouse with fixed white lights, 252 feet 
above sea level on the extreme western point 
of the cape. 

CAPE BOEO, b5-a'6, or Limbeo (possibly 
clipped from Lilylaium ) . The westernmost point 
of Sicily, a mile from Marsala, which occupies 
the site of the ancient Lilybaeum (Map: Italy, 
G 10). 

CAPE BBET'ON. A cape at the east ex- 
tremity of Cape Breton Island, Cape Breton Co., 
Nova Scotia, Canada, in about lat. 45° 50' N. 
and long. 59® 46' W. (Map: Nova Scotia, K 3). 
It is at the entrance to Louisburg harbor, and 
has a lighthouse. It is ' the terminus of the 
submarine telegraph cable to St, Pierre. 

CAPE BBETON ISLAND. A rocky island 
of irregular form in British North America, 110 
miles long by about 87 miles broad, between lats. 
45® and 47® N., and between longs. 60® and 61® 
30' W. (Map: Nova Scotia., H 3). It derives its 
I name from a cape at its eastern extremity. It 
is separated from the peninsula of Nova Scotia 
by Chebucto or Chedabucto Bay and the Gut of 
Canso, and is practically divided in two by the 
land-locked Bras d'Or Lakes and the canal of 
St. Peter's Isthmus. It contains 3120 square 
miles. Its picturesque scenery and bracing sum- 
mer climate attract an annually increasing num- 
bers of tourists. The principal exports are pine, 
oak, birch, maple, iron, and coal. The fisheries — 
of cod, mackerel, herring, and whitefish — employ 
more than 7,000 men. Though the island pro- 
duces maize and other grains, it depends for its 
breadstulfs chiefly on the United States. It 
is divided into the four districts of Cape Breton, 
Inverness, Victoria, and Richmond. The towns 
are Sydney, Arichat, and Port Hood, the once 
famous Louisburg, stripped of its fortifications, 
having become a mere village. Cape Breton, 
originally a French possession, was taken by the 
English in 1745; but being subsequently restored 
to France, it was again captured in 1758 and 
ceded to England in 1763. After having been 
for a time a distinct colony, it now forms part 
of the Province of Nova Scotia. Pop., Cape Bret- 
on, N. and Victoria, 1891, 24,650; 1911, 29,888; 
Cape Breton, S., 1891, 35,087; 1911, 53,352. 
With the exception of several hundred Micmae 
Indians and 15,000 French Acadians, the inhab- 
itants are chiefly of Scotch Highland descent. 
Consult; B. Brown, History of the Island of Cape 
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Bret 07 i (London, 1800), and Goal Fields of Cape 
Breton (London, 1S71) ; Sir J. G- Bourinot, Mis- 
torical and Descriptive Account of the Island of 
Cape Breton (Montreal, 1302). 

CAPE CAHAV'EBAL. A cape near the 
middle of the Atlantic coast of Florida in lat* 
28® 28' >?■. and long. 80° 33' W., and about 20 
miles southeast of Titusville (Map; Florida, H 
3j. The United States government maintains 
on the cape a coast signal station and a light- 
house with light 137 feet above sea level. 

CAPE CAJTSO. The eastern extremity of 
Kova Scotia and the southern boundary of the 
entrance of Chebucto or Chedabueto Bay (Map: 
Nova Scotia, J 3). It is in lat. 45° 21' N. and 
long. Gl° W, 

The Gtrr or Strait of CajN’so is a passage 17 
miles long and 2% miles in average breadth, 
connecting the inlet just mentioned with the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and forming an island 
of Cape Breton. It is greatly used by local 
sailing vessels, but of the three channels be- 
tween the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the open 
ocean, it is the one that is least frequently 
used hy European vessels. 

CAPE OATOCHE, ku-to'cha. The north- 
east extremity of the Mexican State of Yucatan, 
in lat. 21° 35' N. and long. 87° 8' W. (Map: 
Mexico, P 7). It was here that in 1517 the 
Spaniards first saw the Mexican coast. 

CAPE CBABLES. The point of land at the 
northeast side of the entrance of Chesapeake 
Bay, Va., near lat. 37° 3' N. and long. 76° W. 
(Map: Virginia, H 4). On Smith Island is a 
first-order fashing white light, signaling 45" 
every minute, 180 feet above mean high water. 
This cape is the extreme southern projection of 
the “Eastern Shore*' (q.v.). 

CAPE CIEELYXrSKIN. See Seveeo. 

CAPE CLEAR. A headland of Clear Island, 
county Cork, the southernmost point of Ireland 
(Map: Ireland, B 5). It rises* 400 feet above 
sea level, has a lighthouse with a bright revolv^ 
ing light 465 feet above the water level, and is 
usually the first land seen from American , 
steamers approaching England. The Fastnet 
Rock, with a light 148 feet above high water, is 
miles to the southwest. 

■CAPE COAST, or CAPE COAST CASTLE. 
A fortified seaport and formerly the cajdthl of 
the British colony of the Gold Coast, situated 
southwest of Akkra^ the capital of the colony 
(Map; Africa, D 4). The Portuguese made the 
first settlement here in 1610, and in ,1662 the 
Swedes built the castle, which they called ' CaroT 
lusburg. It was taken in 1659 by fiie Dutch, and 
in 1664 by the English, who have since held it, 
though it was attacked in 1665 by De, iRu;^r 
and in 1757 by the French. It was the capital 
of the British settlements on the coast until 
1876, when the seat of government was removed 
to Akkra (q.v.). In 1905 it was given munir 
cipal govei'nment. The port is of some com- 
mercial importance, and there is a considerable 
trade with the interior in palm pil, ivory, and 
gold. Pop., 1911, 11,364. 

CAPE COD. The sickle-shaped peninsula 
forming the southeastern extremity of Massa- 
chusetts and constituting Barnstable County. It 
extends from Great Herring Pond to Race Point, 
in lat. 42° 3' 40" N., long. 70° 4' 18" W. (Map; 
Massachusetts, G 3 ) . It is about 65 miles long 
from the head of Buzzards Bay and beyond Barn- 
stable in a few places exceeds 8 miles in width. 
It more than b^f cirdea Cape C!od Bay and is 


broken by many harbors, that of Provineetown 
being one of the best on the New England coast. 
On the seaward side at Highlands is a revolving 
light 183 feet above mean high water, and at 
Race Point is a fixed white light varied by a 
white fiash every 90 seconds, 41 feet above high 
water. Cape Cod was probably visited a num- 
ber of times by Europeans during the sixteenth 
century, and earlier maps show a variety of 
names; but it is usually said to have been dis- 
covered by Gosnold (q.v.) in 1602 and named 
from the abundance of the fish in its waters. 
Charles II, when Prince of Wales, attempted to 
change the name to Cape James, in honor of his 
brother. The cape is sandy and in part consists 
of rolling grass land; but there are fertile por- 
tions, and towards the north it is well wooded. 
Small ponds abound, and salt marshes border 
the southern shores. The Old Colony division 
of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad extends through the peninsula, and the 
construction of a ship canal to connect Barn- 
stable and Buzzards bays, a project which has 
been contemplated since the Colonial days, was 
chartered in 1906, begun in 1909, and completed 
in 1914. Consult Thoreau, Gape Cod (Boston, 
1865). 

CAPE COD CANAL. See Canal. 

CAPE OOLON'NA (It., column) (ancient 
Sunium Po'omoniorium) . A headland of Greece, 
28 miles southeast of Athens, forming the 
southernmost point of Attica, in lat. 37° 38' N., 
long. 24° 1' E. (Map: Greece, F 4). Crowned by 
the ruins of a temple of Athene, its summit ris- 
ing about 270 feet above the water, Cape Colonna 
is a conspicuous and remarkable object from the 
sea.' It derives its name from the white marble 
columns of the temple, which are still standing. 

CAPE COLONY. See Cape of Good Hope. 

. CAPE COM'ORIN. The southernmost ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of India. It is in 
Travancore, lat. 8° 6' N., and long. 77° 37' E. 
.(Map: India, 0 7). 

CAPE DE GATA, di or CABO DE 

GATA, ka'B6 da gfi'ta. A promontory on the 
south coast of Spain marking the east side of 
the mouth of Almeria Bay, in about long. 2° 15' 
W., and about lat. 36° 40' N. (Map: Spain, D 4U 
The most notable of its rocks is the ancient 
Promontorium Charidemi, the Moorish Kheyran, 
formed chiefly of agates, spars, and crystals- The 
cape was once a resort for Moorish pirates. 

CAPE DIAMOND. The high bluff, situated 
at the confluence of the St. Charles with th& St. 
Lawrence River, on which stands the citadel of 
Quebec (Map: Quebec, in Quebec City, (3- 4L 
Its precipitous sides rise over 300 feet from the 
river level. It is just east of the Plains of 
Abraham. 

CAPE DIS'APPOINTOMCENT. The south- 
west point of the State of Washington, on the 
north side of the mouth of the Columbia River, 
in lat. 46° 16' N., long. 124° 3' W. It haa^ a 
lighthouse with a light flashing alternately red 
and white (interval between flashes 15 seconds), 
at a height of 233 feet above sea level (Map: 
Washington, A3). 

CAPE DUKATO, d5<5-ka'td (probably a cor- 
ruption of Gk. AevKdTtjSy Leukatia, by an inter- 
change of I and, d) (anciently Lucates). A 
headland at the south extremity of Santa Maura, 
one of the Ionian Islands, in lat. 38° 34' N. and 
long. 20° 32' E. (Map: Greece, B 3). The 
strong currents around the cape and frequent 
flerce gales make it very dangierous for nayiga- 
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tion, and the place has long been dreaded by 
mariners, A cliff about 2000 feet high, on the 
western side of this Leucadian Promontory, is 
called Sappho’s or Lover’s Leap. 

CAPE ELIZABETH, A headland in Cum- 
berland Co., Maine, 6 miles southeast of Port- 
land, and in lat, 4^° 33' K., long. 70® 12' W. 
(Map: Maine, C 8). Tlie United States gov- 
ernment has established two lights on this cape. 

CAPE ETEE'HITY. A headland on the left 
bank of the Saguenay River, Canada, about 
40 miles from its mouth. It rises to a height of 
1800 feet, and is the most impressive spectacle 
in the scenery of the Saguenay and lower St. 
Lawrence. 

CAPE PABEWELL/. The southernmost ex- 
tremity of Greenland, and southern promontory 
of Egger Island, situated in lat, 59® 49' N. and 
long. 43® 56' W. (Map: North America, under 
Amebica, 0 4). It is seldom visited, on account 
of the ice and dangerous currents. 

CAPE PEAB. A promontory extending into 
the Atlantic from Smith Island, N. C., near 
the mouth of Cape Fear River, in lat. 33® 35' 
N. and long. 77® 57' W. (Map: North Carolina, 
E 4). Navigation off this cape has long been 
dreaded by sailors, on account of the treacherous 
character of the surr ound ing waters. 

CAPE PEAB BIVEB. A river in North 
Carolina, rising in the north central part of the 
State, flowing -southeast, and emptying into the 
Atlantic (Map: ‘ North Carolina, D 3). The 
largest tributaries are: from the west. Deep 
River; from the east, South River, and from the 
northeast, Northeast Cape Fear River. It is 
over 300 miles in length, and is the longest 
river wholly within the State. It is navigable 
to Fayetteville, 150 miles from its mouth. Along 
the lower region of the river rioe growing is an 
important in dust ry. 

CAPEPIGTTE, kS.p'f^g', Baptiste HonoeoS 
Raymond (1802-72). A French historical 
writer. He was born in Marseilles, and studied 
law in Paris. He then became a journalist, and 
contributed to a large number of publications, 
signing himself "‘Un homme d’6tat.’^ He held a 
post in the Foreign Office until 1848, and in this 
way was enabled to use many documents access 
to which was closed to others. Besides his jour- 
nalistic* work, he produced no less than a hun- 
dred volumes of history, many being biographies 
of famous women and nearly all being hastily 
written and uncritical, and tinged with his 
Bourbon political views. The best of his works 
are the Histoire de Philippe-Auguste (4 vols., 
1829), and the Histoire de Id Hforme, de la 
ligiie, et du r^gne de Henri IV (8 vols., 1834-35) . 

CAPE PIETSTEBBE, fS'nft'sUr' (Fr., from 
Lat. finis, end terra, earth), or Land’s End 
(ancient Promontorium "NeriAim). A high prom- 
ontory at the northwest extremity of Spain, in 
lat. 42® 53' N. and long, about 9® 16' W. 
(Map: Spain, A 1). It is noted as the scene of 
two naval victories of the English over the 
French, on May 3, 1747, and July 22, 1805. 

CAPE PLAT^TEBY. The extreme western, 
point of the United States (not including 
Alaska), in the State of Washington, at the 
southern side of the entrance to the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca (Map: Washington, A 1). On 
Tatoosh Island, in lat. 48® 23ya' N. and long. 
124® 44' W., and one-half mile northwest of 
Cape Flattery, there is, at a height of 155 feet 
above sea level, a fixed white light, with a fixed 
red sector between southeast seven-sixteenths 
VoL. IV.— 32 


south and south-southeast fifteen-sixteenths 
east. 

CAPE PLOBGCDA. The southernmost ex- 
tremity of Key Biseayne, in Dade Co., Fla., about 
10 miles southeast of Miami, in lat. 25® 38' N., 
long., 80® 8' W. (Map: Florida, D 4). There 
is a fixed red beacon light, 31 feet above the sea 
level, on Cape Florida S hoal . 

CAPE POULWEATHEB. A cape on the 
west coast of Lincoln Co., Ore,, in about lat. 
44® 50' N. and about long. 124® 6' W. (Map: 
Oregon, A 5). 

CAPE GIBABBEAXJ, je'rai/dS. A city in 
the county of the same name, Missouri, 50 
miles above Cairo, 111., on the Mississippi River, 
and on the Cape Girardeau Northern Railroad 
and the Frisco Lines ( Map : Missouri, G 4 ) . It 
is in a well-cultivated region and has a large 
commerce by river and railroad, in lumber, 
flour, lime, limestone, and mineral paints. There 
are also manufactories of Portland cement, shoes, 
bentwood, bricks, tobacco, wasbtubs, veneer, 
threshing machines, beer, etc. The notable in- 
stitutions include St, Vincent College ( Ro- 
man Catholic), St. Vincent Academy, the 
Southeast Missouri State Normal School, St. 
Francis Hospital, and the Convent of the Sis- 
ters of Loretto. The Common Pleas courthouse, 
Federal building, and city hall are pretentious 
structures. The government is administered by 
a mayor, elected biennially, and a city coun- 
cil. Pop., 1900, 4815; 1910, 8475. Cape Girar- 
deau was named after Ensign Girardot, a French 
officer who established a trading post just above 
the pres'ent site of the city. A public park 
has been laid out at this place. Here was made 
the first settlement of English-speaking people 
in the upper territory of what later became the 
Louisiana Purchase. Many grants were given by 
Don Louis Lorimier, the Spanish commandant 
at Cape Girardeau (whose house is still stand- 
ing), and between 1780 and 1803 large num- 
bers of persons migrated from the soulSeastern 
states 

CAPE GBE^FOBY. See Cape Abago. 

CAPE HAITIEN, a'fe'tyhN' (Lh Cap). The 
second cij>y of Haiti in importance and size 
(Map: West Indies, D 3). It is situated on 
the north coast, overlooking a spacious harbor 
and surrounded by picturesque mountains. The 
town is well laid out, and has the appearance 
of the older European towns. Before the earth- 
quake of 1842, it was known as ‘Tjittle Paris,” 
but as most of the white settlers did not rebuild, 
the. town has not recovered since. During the 
French occupation, Cape Haitien was the capi- 
tal of the island. It was bombarded by the Eng- 
lish in 1865. The commerce very important, 
fmd the cAief exports are coffee, logwood, cacao, 
hides, and honey. The population is estimated at 
30,000. 

CAPE HAiyTEBAg: A cape in lat. 35® 
15' Ni and long. 75® 31' W., projecting into the 
Atlantic from Hatteras Island, a long, narrow, 
sandy island bordering Pamlico Sound (Map: 
North Carolina, G 2). It is a dangerous part 
of the American coast for navigators, on account 
of shoals and frequent gales and storms. Coast- 
ing vessels are apt to pass in toward this cape, 
on account of the Gulf Stream, which is only 
about 20 miles east. The cape has a light, 
flashing every 10 seconds, 191 feet above mean 
high water; also, about three-quarters of a mile 
south, a fixed white beacon light, 36 feet above 
the sea. 
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CAPE HBNLO'PENT. A point of land on 
the east coast of Delaware, in lat. 38® 47' N. and 
long. 75® 5' W., at the south side of the entrance 
to Delaware Bay (Map; Delaware, Q 6). It is 
about 13 miles .a little west of south of Cape 
May, on the opposite New Jersey shore. The 
Cape Henlopen light, 126 feet above sea level, 
is a fixed white light, with a fixed red sector 
between southeast one-eighth east and south 
one-eighth east. 

CAPE HENCRY. A point of land on the 
coast of Virginia, in lat. 36® 56' N. and long, 
76® 1' W., at the south entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay, opposite Cape Charles (Map: Virginia, 
J 5). Cape Henry has a life-saving station and 
a lighthouse. The light is 157 feet above sea 
level, shows fixed white, with a fixed red sector 
between south-southeast and southwest by west. 

CAPE HOPIN’ (from Hoorn, a city of Hol- 
land), or Hoobn. The southernmost point of 
America, terminating an island of its own name, 
in the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego (Map: 
Chile, D 15). It is situated in lat. 55® 59' S. 
and long. 67® 16' W. It has a perennially ^t- 
arctic climate, and is merely a detached link, 
bare and rugged, of the chain of the Andes. It 
was discovered by Schouten, a native of Hoorn, 
in Holland, in 1616, about 90 years later than 
the Strait of Magellan, and since then the 
course of navigation of sailing vessels has been 
round the cape, instead of through the strait. 

CAPE HTTHT^OTG DOG-. See Htjitting Dog. 

CAPE JASMINE. See Jasmine. 

CAPE LA HOGE. See Cap de la Hague. 

CAP^L, Aethub, Loed (e.1610-49). An 
English Royalist leader during the Revolution. 
He represented Hertford in both the Short Par- 
liament and the Long Parliament, and sided 
with the popular party under the leadership of 
Pym, in demanding merely a redress of griev- 
ances; but, strongly opposing revolution, he 
joined the Court party, and in August, 1641, 
was made Lord Capel of Hadham. He became 
an officer in the Royalist army, and in 1643 
lieutenant general of Shropshire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales. He was a member of the advisory 
council of the Prince of Wales, and, when the 
Parliament party succeeded retired to his estate 
at Hadham; but in 1648 he advocated the re- 
newal of civil war, and attempted to hold Col- 
chester against the forces of Lord Fairfax. He 
surrendered on assurance that his life would be 
spared. The civil authorities regarded the pledge 
given him as null, and they imprisoned him. 
He escaped from the Tower, was taken, tried and 
convicted of treason, and on March 9, 1649, was 
beheaded with the Duke of Hamilton and the 
Earl of Holland. 

CAPEL, Thomas John (1836-1911). An 
English Roman Catholic priest, born Oct. 28, 
1836. When but 17 years old he, with others, 
founded a normal training collie in London 
for the education of school teachers, of which, in 
1856, he was made vice principal. Being com- 
pelled to seek southern Europe on account of ill 
health, he founded at Pau a mission for -Eng- 
lish-speaking Roman Catholics, in consequence 
of which the Pope gave him the rank of ^'inon- 
signore/' Returning to England in 1873, he 
established the Roman Catholic University 
(1874-78) at Kensington, and devoted much 
of his time to preaching, becoming widely noted 
for his eloquence, and was particularly success- 
ful in making converts to Romanism among the 
gentry of the Church of England. In 1883 he 


went to America and made his home in Califor- 
nia. He is said to be the original of Catesby in 
Disraeli^s Lothair, In 1874 he published a Reply 
to Gladstone's Political Eospostulation, and in 
1884 ^‘CathoUo,^^ an Essential and Exclusive At- 
tribute of the True Church. 

CAP'ELL, Edwahd (1713-81). A critical 
editor of Shakespeare, born at Throston, near 
Bury St. Edmimds. He was educated at Catha- 
rine's Hall, Cambridge, appointed deputy in- 
spector of plays in 1737, and devoted his life to 
the study of Shakespeare, whose plays he tran- 
scribed 10 times. In 1760 he published Prolu- 
sions, or Select Pieces of Ancient Poetry ^ includ- 
ing a reprint of Edward III, as possibly 
Shakespeare's. His edition of Shakespeare (10 
vols., 1768) was followed by commentaries in three 
vols., which were not all published till 1783, 
two years after Capell’s death. They bore the 
title. Notes and Various Readings of Shake- 
speare, Cap ell collated the quartos and the first 
two folios more carefully than any previous 
editor. 

CAPEI/LA (Lat., kid). A bright star of 
the first magnitude, on the left shoulder of Au- 
riga. In 1899, Campbell, of the Lick Observatory, 
and Newall, of the Cambridge Observatory, simul- 
taneously discovered it to be a spectroscopic bi- 
nary (q.v.) with a period of 104 days. It is one 
of Secehi's second type, or solar stars, so Called 
because their spectra closely resemble that of the 
eun in being finely ruled with dark lines owing 
to the presence of metallic vapors. Its parallax, 
as determined by Elkin at New Haven, is 0".08, 
corresponding to a distance of nearly 26,000,000 
times the distance of the earth from the sun, 
a distance so great that the light of the star 
takes about 40 years to reach us. Capella is 
also called Capra, or the She-Ooat, a name also 
sometimes given to Capricorn. The poets fable 
Capella to be Amalthea’s goat, which suckled 
Jupiter in his infancy. 

CAPELLA, Maetianus Minneus Felix. A 
learned author of the second half of the fifth 
century. He was bom in Africa, perhaps at 
Madaura. Of his life nothing whatever is known. 
He wrote the Satirioon, a kind of encyclopaedia, 
highly esteemed during the Middle Ages as a 
work of reference- It is written in a medley of 
prose and verse, and is full of curious learning, 
but possesses no literary value. The style has 
all the bombastic pomp of the African school 
of later Latinists. It consists of nine books. The 
first two constitute an allegory, The NvpUals of 
Philology and Mercury, while the remaining 
seven are devoted to the '^liberal arts," the sum 
of all human knowledge — ^grammar, dialectics, 
rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. Each art is represented as a courtier 
of Philolpgy and Mercury. Capella was much 
indebted to Varro, Pliny the Elder, and other 
writers. 

The book on astronomy (book viii) is remark- 
able as containing a hint of the true theory of 
the solar system. Mercury and Venus are there 
declared to move around the sun, and not around 
the earth, and their relation to these bodies is 
properly explained. It has been thought that 
Copernicus (q.v.) derived a hint of his own sys- 
tem from Capella's work, from which he quotes. 
The best edition is that of Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 
1866). Consult Teuffel, Oesohichte der r 'omisdhen 
Litteratur (6th ed., Leipzig, 1913). 

CAPELLINI, ka.'pSMe'nS, Giovanni (1833- 
). An Italian geologist, born in Spezia. 
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He studied at the University of Pisa, and in 1860 
was appointed professor in Genoa. Subsequently 
he was called to be professor of geology and 
paleontology in Bologna. He was one of the 
first Italian scientists to accept the Darwinian 
theory. He founded in Bologna a geological 
museum, and originated the international con- 
gress for anthropology and prehistoric archaeo- 
logy. His publications include: Deljini fossili 
del Bolognese (1864); Relazione d’un viaggio 
scientifioo nelV America settentrionale (1867); 
and Armi e tttensili di pietra del Bolognese 
(1870). 

CAPELLO, ka-p^m, or CAPPELLO (It., 
hair), Bianca (1548-87). An Italian adven- 
turess, wife of Francesco de’ Medici. She was 
born of a noble Venetian family, and in 1563 
eloped to Florence with Pietro Bonaventuri. 
Soon afterward she formed a liaison with Fran- 
cesco de* Medici, who had recently married 
Joanna, Archduchess of Austria. Bonaventuri was 
appointed to a court position, and in 1572 waa 
murdered — ^possibly at the order of Francesco. 
The lack of a male heir was a source of ^eat 
sorrow to Francesco, and in 1576 Bianca foisted 
on him a child, whom the Duke named Antonio. 
To prevent detection, she caused the assassination 
of those who assisted her in the fraud. Three 
months after the death of Joanna in 1578, Bianca 
persuaded the Grand Duke to marry her publicly; 
they had been privately married immediately 
after Joanna’s death. The marriage was ap- 
proved by Philip II of Spain, and in October, 
1579, Bianca was proclaimed Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany. She endeavored to secure the good will 
of the Medici family, and particularly of the 
Cardinal Ferdinand, brother and next heir to 
Francesco. In 1587 the two brothers and Bianca 
met at Poggio t Cajano, and a few days later 
the Grand Duke and his wife were suddenly taken 
ill and both died. Ferdinand has been accused 
of having poisoned them. Another story is that 
Bianca had prepared a poisoned tart for the 
Cardinal, who urged Francesco to taste it first, 
and that then Bianca swallowed some of it 
^rather than survive her husband. Probably nei- 
ther of the deaths was due to poison. Though 
she kept her power over the affections of her 
rinee, Bianca did not succeed in making Antonio 
is successor. Many stories of her cruelty and 
propensity for magical arts are part of the 
popular tradition of Florence to-day. Consult:^ 
Saltini, Della morte di Francesco de’ Medici e di 
Bianca Oa/pello (Florence, 1863) ; Tragedie Me- 
dicee domestiche (ib., 1898) ; Steegman, Bianca 
Cappello (Baltimore, 1913). 

CAPE LOOK'OTTT. A point of land on the 
east coast of North Carolina, 63 miles south- 
west of Cape Hatteras, and 12 miles southeast 
of Beaufort, in lat. 34° 37' N. and long. 76° 31' 
W. (Map: North Carolina, F 3). The light- 
house on this point has a fixed white light 156 
feet above mean high water. 

GAPE MATAPAN, mfi'ti-pan^. The south- 
ernmost extremity of Greece, between the gulfs of 
Laconia and Miessenia, in lat. 36° 23' N. and long. 
22° 29' E. (Map: Greece, D 5). The ancient 
Greeks called it T®narum, and made it sacred 
to Neptune, whose temple stood near the cape. 

CAPE MAY. The southern point of New 
Jersey; on the north side of the entrance to 
Delaware Bay (Map: New Jersey, C 5). A 
lighthouse with light flashing every thirty; sec- 
ond®, 164% feet above mean high water, is lo- 
cated here. 


CAPE MA Y CITY. A popular seashore 
resort, one of the oldest along the coast, formerly 
called Cape Island. It is the southernmost city 
of New Jersey, situated in Cape May County, 82 
miles by rail south of Philadelphia, on the Penn- 
sylvania and the Philadelphia and Heading rail- 
roads (Map: New Jersey, C 5). Cape May City 
has a fine beach, with excellent bathing facilities, 
a board walk five miles in length, and a driveway 
along the ocean front. There are also numerous 
hotels and boarding houses. The industries in- 
clude fishing, canning, 'oyster raising, gold beat- 
ing, and sand washing. Its harbor has an area 
of 500 acres and an average depth of 35 feet. 
It is the only port of refuge south of Sandy Hook 
on the New. Jersey coast and is the scene of many 
important yachting events. The water works 
are municipally owned. The government is 
vested in a mayor, elected every three years, 
and a citv council. Pop., 1900, 2257; 1910, 2471. 

cape" MAY COURT HOUSE. A to^vn and 
the county seat of Cape May Co., N. J, on the 
Atlantic City and the Pennsylvania railroads, 
71 miles south of Philadelphia and 12 miles 
north of Cape May City (Map: New Jersey, 

C 5). It contains a prison and two churches 
and the chief industries are glass blowing, ag- 
riculture, and fishing. Pop., 1914 (est.), 1300. 

CAPE MtENDOCINO, mSn'd6-se'n6. A cape 
in Humboldt Co., Cal., the extreme western 
point of the State, in lat. 40° 26' 24" N. and 
long. 124° 23' 27" W. (Map: California, A 1). 
On its highest point, 422 feet above sea level, is 
located a lighthouse of the first class. 

CAPE MiOLE. See Goij)EN Mole. 

CAOPEN, Edwabd Wabben ( 1870- ) . An 

American sociologist, bom at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. He was educated at Amherst College, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and Columbia 
University. In 1902 he became lecturer on so- 
ciology at Hartford Theological Seminary, en- 
gaged in special sociological and missionary 
research in the Far East in 1907-09, and in 
1910 was one of the organizers of the World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. In 1911 
he became organizing secretary of the Hartford 
School of Missions. He wrote “Historical De- 
velopment of the Poor Law of Connecticut” in 
the Columbia University Series (New York, 
1905). 

CA'PEN, Elmee Hewitt (1838-1905). An 
American clergyman and educator, born at 
Stoughton, Mass. He graduated at Tufts Col- 
lege in 1860, and was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar in 1863. After studying theology, he .was 
ordained pastor of the Independent Christian 
Church of Gloucester in 1865, and held pastor- 
ates at St. Paul, Minn., and Providence, R. I., 
from 1869 to 1875, when he became president 
of Tufts College. Consult A. Tombo, Jr., In Me- 
mofiam F. JS. Gapen (New York, 1905). 

CAPE NOME. A projection from the west- 
ern mainland of Alaska, extending into the 
northwest part of Norton Sound, in about lat. 
641/^0 1050 w. In the sands near 

the seacoast, and in the valleys of the streams, 
are found tery rich deposits of gold, which are 
easily accessible (Maip:' Alaska, B 3). (See 
Nome.) Consult Dunham, “The Yukon and 
Nome Gold Regions,” in Department of Lalor 
Bulletin 11 (Washington, 1900). 

GAPE OF GOOD HOPE. A promontory of 
South Africa, rising 1000 feet above sea level, 
and popularly regarded as the southernmost 
point of the continent, though it is half a ,de- 
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gree to the north of Cape Agulhas (Ma^: Af- 
rica, PS). The latter is merely a projection on 
a coast line, which diverges inconsiderably from 
a parallel; but the former is really the turning 
point from south to east on the voyage from 
Europe to India. It is situated in lat. 34® 22' 
S. and long. 18® 30' E., being the termination of 
Table Mountain (q.v.). The cape was discovered 
by Dias, a Portuguese navigator (who christened 
it the Cape of Storms), as early as 1486 — six 
years before Columbus, in aiming at the same 
goal by a different route, led the way to America. 
But it was only in 1497 that Vasco da Gama 
realized the value of Dias's discovery, by round- 
ing it on his adventurous voyage from Lisbon 
to Calicut. Besides opening a new channel for 
the traffic of the East, the discovery of the cape 
was partly instrumental in removing the trad- 
ing superiority from the republics of Italy to 
the states of western Europe. 

CAPE OP GOOD HOPE, formerly Cape 
Colony. A province of the Union of South 
Africa, and a British possession in South Africa, 
between lat, 26® and 34® 50' S., and long. 16® 
25' and 30® E. (Map: Africa, 0 8). It is 
bounded by Grerman Southwest Africa, Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, the Orange River Colony, 
Basutoland, and Natal on the north, the Indian 
Ocean on the east and south, and the Atlantic on 
the west. Its area thus defined and including 
the British possession of Walfish Bay, on the 
west coast, is 276,995 square miles. 

Topography. In its physical aspect Cape 
of Good Hope presents a series of devated 
plateaus bounded by mountain ranges rimning 
parallel to the south coast and increasing in 
altitude towards the north. The first and most 
southern mountain chain has an altitude of 3000 
to 5000 feet and runs along the south coast at 
a distance not exceeding 50 miles. Several 
small rivers intersect it in a direction from north 
bo south and divide it^nto several sections called 
Swellendam, Lange, Ontenigma Mountains, and 
\ few others. The second mountain chain runs 
parallel with the first and has an altitude of 
5000 to 7000 feet. It is also divided into several 
lections, known as the White and the Great 
Slack Mountains, and terminates in the summit 
)f Cockscomb (6000 feet high), northwest of 
Ugoa Bay. The third moimtain range has an 
tltitude of 6000 to 8000 feet, and reaches in the 
mmmit of Compass, which is the highest of 
Jape of Good Hope, an altitude of 8500 feet. 
!t is also divided into several parts, the princi- 
>al . of which are the Roggeveld, Nieuwveld, 
Jneeuwhergen, and Stormberg. The plateau in- 
losed by the second and the third mountain 
anges is known by the name of Great Karroo 
nd has an average width of about 60 miles, 
he west coast of Cape of Good Hope is also 
raversed by a mountain chain, the Karree Ber- 
en, an offshoot of the western section of the 
rst moumtain range. The east coast of the 
rovince is almost without a single indentation, 

1 contrast to the south and west coasts, whichi 
)rm a considerable number of bays and capes, 
he most important are Algoa Bay, Mossel Bay, 
ape St. Francis, Cape® Agulhas, the southern-^ 
Lost point of Africa, False Bay, Cape of Good 
ope, Table Bay, and Saldanha Bay, The chief 
ver of Cape of Good Hope is the Orange River, 
hich forms a great part of the northern hound- 
ry. The coast lands are intersected by nu- 
erous small rivers and streams, most of them 
jry short and unnavigable, with the exception 


of the Breeds and the St. John. Tlie inland 
rivers are very few in number and fall into the 
Orange River, the Sneeuwbergen marking the 
division between the Atlantic and the Indian 
Ocean. Certain indications, such as the numer- 
ous saurians and reptiles as well as the dry ba- 
sins which occur in the Karroos, seem to point 
to the fact that this part of the province was in 
former times more abundantly watered. 

Climate. The climate of Cape of Good Hope 
is, on the whole, dry and very healthful. Rains 
are more abundant in the east than in the west. 
The winters are cold in the elevated regions, and 
some of the higher mountain tops are covered 
with snow for a considerable part of the year, 
but the air is dry and bracing. The annual aver- 
age at Cape Town is over 62° F. 

Flora. The flora of the province varies con- 
siderably in accordance with the soil and the 
climate of the locality. The Karroos are gen- 
erally covered with many varieties of acacia, 
euphorbia, and aloe, and are especially rich in 
bulbous plants. Forests are generally found on 
the coast lands and furnish many useful varieties 
of wood, such as the yellow and the black iron- 
wood and several species of palms. Among the 
cereals the most important is wheat, which is 
famous for its excellent quality. All the com- 
mon European fruits grow in abundance, and 
the production of wine is a very important in- 
dustry in the province. 

jFaiuaa. The fauna of Cape of Good Hope has 
undergone considerable changes since the settle- 
ment of the colony by Europeans, and many 
species which were formerly common and abun- 
dantly represented in that country have either 
entirely disappeared or are of rare occurrence. 
Among these may be mentioned the rhinoceros 
and the giraffe, while the lion and the elephant 
are found only in the eastern parts of the 
colony. The hippopotamus is still met with in 
the Orange and in some other rivers. The vari- 
ous species of the antelope family, as well as 
jackals, hyenas, and monkeys, are still abundant. 
Among the birds the most important is the 
ostrich, which is quite domesticated and fur-^ 
nishes large quantities of feathers, forming one 
of the staples of the province. 

Greology. In their geological formation the 
mountain ranges of Cape of Good Hope are of 
almost a uniform character, the base being com- 
posed in most cases of granite and covered with 
quartzose sandstone, in some cases to a thick- 
ness of 1500 to 2000 feet. Some of the ranges, 
such as the Stormberg, still show some signs of 
.comparatively recent volcanic action. The sur- 
face of the I&rroo is generally composed of sand 
and clay, with a stratum of blue slaty rock 
underneath, .which keeps it from drying up en- 
tirely during the rainless season. 

Min einal lElesources. The mining industry is 
of the utmost importance, and Cape of Good 
Hope is the greatest diamond-producing eountry 
in the :«^orld. The diamond fields are almost 
exclusively situated in Griqualand West^ and 
the mining of diamonds has readied a very high 
degree of development, the output for 1910 
amounting to 2,586,296 carats of $25,653,600 
value. It is estimated that from 1867 to 
1913 diamonds of the value of over $600,- 
000,000 were exported. The first discovery 
of diamonds was made in the Hopetown dis- 
trict in 1867, and by 1870 there were about 
10,000 men digging for diamonds along the Vaal 
River. In the same year the ‘‘dry diggings'’ 
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were discovered between the Vaal and the Mod- 
der rivers, which was soon followed- by still 
richer discoveries in the same vicinity and by 
the foundation of Kimberley, which has since 
become one of the most important towns in the 
province. The mining of -diamonds, which was 
at first largely carried on by individual diggers, 
has since been concentrated in the hands of a 
powerful company which controls the entire out- 
put of the Kimberley diamond fields, and conse- 
quently by far the largest part of the world’s 
output, and in 1912 produced 2,325,549 carats, 
valued at $30,150,000. The copper mines are 
mostly located in Kamaqualand, and the ore 
found is of a very rich kind, yielding a percen- 
tage of from 32 to 36, but the output is com- 
paratively small, amounting to 16,951 short tons 
in 1912. The same may be said of coal, which 
occurs almost everywhere, but is principally 
mined in the Stormberg Mountain Range and is 
used by the state railways; in 1912, 74,701 tons 
were produced, Gk)ld, iron, lead, and salt have 
been found in small quantities in the Elnysna 
district, at the southern end of the province. 
Outside of mining, the industries of the province 
are as yet of very little importance and are 
chiefly confined to the production of wool, 
ostrich feathers, mohair, hides, skins, flour, 
tobacco. The value of these products in 1911. 
amounted to $36,166,500. 

Agriculture. Both by the quality of its soil 
and its climatic conditions. Cape of Good Hope 
is better adapted for grazing than for the rais- 
ing of grain. Wheat, oats, barley, com, and 
other grains are raised in quantities hardly suffi- 
cient to meet the domestic demand. The rear- 
ing of cattle, sheep, goats, and ostriches is 
carried on very extensively, many of the sheep 
farms ranging in size from 3000 to 15,000 acres.. 
In 1911 the live stock of the province comprised 
2,715,330 head of cattle, 333,962 horses, 47,059 
mules, 191,086 asses, 17,134,513 sheep, 7,953,414 
Angora and other goats, and 728,087 ostriches. 

Transportatioii and Communication. Owing 
to the deficiency of navigable waterways, the 
transportation problem very early attracted the 
attention of the colonial administration. The 
first railway line was constructed in 1859, 58 
miles long, connecting Cape Town with Welling- 
ton. The main object was to connect the most 
important ports with the interior, and lines 
were started from East London, Port Elizabeth, 
and Cape Town iu a northern direction. The 
opening of the diamond fields of the colony and 
the gold fields of the Transvaal gave a new 
impetus to railway building. Cape Town has 
been connected with Kiniberley since 1885 and 
with Johannesburg since 1892. In 1894 the 
Cape Town line was extended to Mafeking, and 
since then through Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, 376 miles beyond the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambezi River, to be extended ultimately 
to the Southern end of Lake Tanganyika. Of 
the total mileage in operation in 1912 the gov- 
ernment owned 3492 miles, and 509 miles were 
owned by private companies. The total capital 
expenditure of the state lines up to the end of 
1912 was $386,261,000. In 1912 the government 
owned 8731 miles of telegraph • lines, and the 
mileage used for telephones was 7845. 

Commerce. The commerce is very extensive 
in proportion to the population of the country, 
and in 1910 it amounted to $342,818,000. The 
imports (including specie) rose from about $46,- 
000,000 in 1890 to over $97,336,000 in 1905, and 


the exports from about $81,000,000 to over 
$160,598,000. The imports in 1910, including 
specie, but excluding interstate trade, amounted 
to $99,066,000, and the exports to $243,752,000. 
While imports were not affected during the 
South African War (1899-1902), exports were 
greatly diminished; but there was an enormous 
expansion of imports during 1902 and 1903, the 
years immediately following the conclusion of 
the war, due to the importation of capital for 
the reopening of the mines and other industries. 
The principal imports are textiles, leather, food- 
stuffs, explosives, hardware, and machinery. 
The exports consist chiefly of gold, diamonds, 
copper ore, wool, ostrich feathers, hair, and 
hides. Nearly two-thirds of the imports come 
from Great Britain, and nearly the entire 
amount of exports goes there. The trade with 
the United States has increased considerably. 
During the year 1910 imports from the United 
States amounted to $6,935,000, mostly food- 
stuffs, agricultural implements, and machinery. 
The shipping in foreign trade for 1910 amounted 
to 1,961,899 tons entered, and 1,808,553 tons 
cleared. 

Government. During the first 30 years of 
the British occupation (1806-35) the Cape was 
administered from London as a crown colony. 
In 1835 a legislative council was established, 
consisting of six officials and six nominees of 
the crown. The introduction of parliamentary 
institutions was accomplished in 1854, and ft 
was only after 1872 that the colony enjoyed 
a responsible government similar in all essen- 
tials to that of the mother country. At the head 
of the administration was the governor, who 
was also high commissioner for the British 
possessions in South Africa. He was appointed 
by the crown and assisted by a responsible cabi- 
net. The Parliament consisted of two houses, 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assem- 
bly, which met at Cape Town, the capital. On 
tfce 31st of May, 1910, the colony was merged 
in the Union of South Africa, thereafter form- 
ing an original province of the Union. (See 
Union* of South Afeioa.) In the province there 
is an administrator appointed by the governor- 
general for five years, and a provincial council 
of 61, elected for three years, the eoxmcil hav- 
ing an executive committee of four, the adminis- 
trator to preside at its meetings. Members of 
the provincial council are elected on the same 
system as members of the Parliament, but the 
restriction as to European descent does not ap- 
ply. The law of the colony is the Roman-Dutch 
law modified in accordance with the local re- 
quirements and supplemented by special legisla- 
tive acts. In cases where there is no provision 
in the Roman-Dntch code, the Ei^lish law is 
followed. The highest local judicial authority 
is the couit at Cape Town, consisting of the 
judge president and four puisne judges. In the 
serrate divisions and towns justice is adminis- 
tered by resident magistrates, while in the out- 
lying ' villages the same function is performed 
by periodical courts and justices of the peace. 
The central government is represented in each 
division and district by a civil commissioner or 
magistrate, whose functions include the collec- 
tion of revenues and administration of justice. 
There are also divisional councils elected by local 
ratepayers, and most of the mimicipalities have 
municipal councils. According to the new De- 
fence Act of 1912, service is compulsory on all 
citizens, but only a proportion of young men 
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■will be enrolled annually. ( See Ukion of South 
Ateica.) There are a number of naval fortifi- 
cations, and a strong British fleet is maintained 
at Simon’s Bay. The capital of the province is 
Cape Toxvti (q.v.). Principal ports and towns 
are Port Elizabeth, East London, Graham’s 
Town, Kimberley, and Paarl, 

Einan.ce. The revenue is obtained chiefly from 
customs duties, licenses, public domains, and ser- 
vices rendered by the natives. In the fiscal year 
1904 the revenue amounted to $48,936,000, more 
than one-half consisting of “services rendered,” 
and the expenditures over $70,825,000. In 1905 
the revenue amounted to about $67,431,000, and 
the expenditure $53,117,000. For 190G they were 
estimated at $43,201,000 and $42,948,000 respec- 
tively. Since May 30, 1910, the revenue and 
expenditure for the province have not been 
shown separately. The ordinary public revenue 
for 11 months ended May 30, 1910, w^as $37,702,- 
390; expenditure, $39,329,284. The indebtedness 
of the colony is very great when compared with 
the population, amounting on May 30, 1910, to 
over $234,764,296. In addition to this amount 
there are treasury and deficiency bills or notes 
outstanding of $21,048,313. The larger part, 
however, represents expenditures on public works. 

Education in the province is assisted by the 
government and is not compulsory. Even among 
the Europeans illiteracy prevails to a consider- 
able extent. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is under the direction of the superintendent 
general, who has charge of the distribution of 
grants, while the inspection of the schools is 
conducted by deputy inspectors. In 1911 the 
number of scholars who attended school was 
208,523. The proportion of those who could 
neither read nor write, of the white population, 
was 22.37 per cent, and for the population other 
than white, 85.75 per cent. At the head of the 
educational institutions is the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which is an examining 
university merely. There are a number Itf 
colleges. 

Population. The population of the province 
in 1891 was 1,766,040; in 1904, 2,409,804; and 
in 1911, 2,564,965, of which 582,377 were white, 
and the rest is made up of Malays, Hottentots, 
Kaflirs, Bechuanas, and mixed races. The Euro- 
pean population is mostly of English extraction. 
The descendants of the Dutch settlers are known 
as Afrikanders. The majority of the people be- 
long to different Protestant denominations; 
25,041 are Roman Catholics, 22,517 Mohamme- 
dans, and 14,617 Jews; no rdigion (so stated), 
33,091. 

History. It was towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century that Dias, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, prepar- 
ing the way for Vasco da Gama, who opened the 
sea route to India in 1497-98. The thriving 
trade in that quarter attracted both English and 
Dutch merchants, but, although their ships 
found frequent shelter in the bays of the coast 
of this region, it was not till the middle of ^he 
seventeenth century that an attempt was made 
permanently to occupy the country. In 1652 
the Dutch East India Company sent out an ex- 
pedition which landed in Table Bay and took 
possession of the region and set about converting 
it into a habitable land. Slowly tbe develop- 
ment went on, Dutch colonists and French Hu- 
guenots, fleeing from religious persecution, tak- 
ing up their abodes there. During the eighteenth 
century the stream of immigration grew larger. 


the Dutch scattering over a considerable area, 
busying themselves now with subduing the wil- 
derness, now the aborigines. At the end of the 
century there were at the Cape about 27,000 
souls of European descent and a slightly larger 
number of slaves. In January, 1806, for the 
second time during the wars against Napoleon, 
an English force captured Cape Colony, stipulat- 
ing that the “burghers and inhabitants should 
preserve all the rights and privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by them.” Since that date the Cape 
has been a colony of Great Britain, though not 
formally recognized as such until the Peace of 
1815. During the ensuing 60 years the history 
of the colony was made up of chapters of war 
wdth the Kaffirs and other tribes, and of con- 
flict with the Dutch inhabitants, who felt the 
rule of England to be oppressive. There occurred 
during these years the famous “treks” of the 
Dutch burghers into the wilderness. ( See 
Okanqe River Province; Transvaal Province.) 
In 1853 parliamentary government Was intro- 
duced, and a great increase of population fol- 
lowed the discovery of diamonds at Kimberley in 
1867-69. Cecil Rhodes (q.v.), who was Pre- 
mier from 1890 to 1895, had a leadmg hand in 
the causes that led to the South African War 
(q.v.). The colony was invaded in 1901 by 
.Boer commanders, who were joined by large 
numbers of sympathizers. Martial law was 
declared in the affected districts, and the loyal- 
ists agitated for the suspension of the consti- 
tution. Peace was followed by the disfran- 
chisement of large numbers of Dutch citizens. 
Dr. Jameson of raid fame was made Premier in 
1904, and a redistribution of electorates threw 
the controlling influence from the Afrikander 
Bund (q.v.) to the loyalist Progressives, but 
the Amnesty Act of 1906 again altered the situ- 
ation and led to a Bund victory in 1908. In 
1910 a movement which had been initiated by 
Dr. Jameson in 1907 culminated in the Union 
of South Africa, into which the colony entered 
as the chief state. For the course of events 
since that date, see Union op South Aprica. 

Bibliography. Wilmot, O-eography of the 
Cape C<^ony (London, 1882) ; Gres well, Our 
South African Empire (ib., 1885) ; id.. Geogra- 
phy of Africa South of the Zamlesi (ib., 1892) ; 
Churchill, Men, Mines, and Animals in South 
Africa (ib., 1892) ; Wallace, Farming Industries 
of Cape Colony (ib,, 1896) ; Illustrated Official 
Hcmdiook of Cape Colony and South Africa ( ib., 
1896) ; Theal, History of South Africa (ib., 1889- 
93; new ed., 3 vols., 1903-04) ; Bryce, Impres- 
sions of South Africa (ib., 1897) ; Trotter, Old 
Cape Colony (ib., 1903) ; Gibbons, Africa from 
South to North (ib., 1904) ; Stow, The Native 
Races of South Africa (ib., 1905); Oolquhoun, 
The Afrikander Land (ib., 1006). 

CAPE OBTEGAJi, Or'tfl-gfll'. A northern 
extremity of Spain, projecting on the northwest 
coast into the Bay of Biscay in lat. 43® 47' N. 
and long. 7® 56' W., on a rugged and barren 
coast (Map: Spain, A 1). 

CAPE PAlLINTTRO. See Palinubo. 

CAPE PAI/MAS. The southernmost ex- 
tremity of Liberia, Africa, in lat. 4® 22' N. ’and 
long. 7® 44' W., and marking the point at which 
the Maryland colony of free colored emigrants 
settled in 1834 (Map: Africa, D 4). 

CAPE PIGEON, or Cape Petrel. The pin- 
tado i^rel, a large Antarctic petrel (Da/ption 
capensis) somewhat resembling a pigeon, com- 
mon in large numibers about the Cape of G^d 
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Hope, and of great interest to voyagers. See 
Petbel. 

CAPE POGE, peg. The extreme northeast 
point of the Martha^s Vineyard Island group, 
and the north extremity of the east strip of 
Chappaquiddick Island (Map: Massachusetts, 
G 5). Cape Poge lighthouse is in lat. 41° 25' N. 
and long. 70° 27' W. The light flashes white and 
red, every third flash red, with five seconds’ in- 
terval between flashes. It is 53% feet above sea 
level. 

CAPE PEIHCE OP WALES. The west 
pointy of the mainland of Alaska and of the 
American continent, opposite East Cape in Si- 
beria. Bering Strait between the two is the 
narrowest water between America and Asia 
(Map: Alaska, B 2), The cape is slightly south 
of the Arctic Circle. It terminates in a bold 
bluff, north of which are dangerous shoals. 

CAPER (Fr. capre, Lat. capparis, Gk. /c<£ir- 
xapts, kapparis). The pickled flower bud of the 
caper bush {Oapparis spmosa). It has an agree- 
able pungency of taste, with a slight bitterness, 
and has long been in very general use as a con- 
diment and ingredient of sauces. It possesses 
medicinal properties, being an antiscorbutic, 
stimulant, and laxative. It is of a grayish- 
green color, to improve which copper is some- 
times used. The caper bush is a native of the 
Mediterranean countries. It is extensively cul- 
tivated in some parts of the south of Prance and 
in Italy, but most of all in Sicily. It succeeds 
in the open air even at Paris, but in Great Brit- 
ain it requires the aid of artificial heat. In the 
northern United States capers are propagated 
by cuttings in greenhouses, but they are grown 
from seed in the South. It is a trailing, ram- 
bling shrub, loving dry places and often growing 
on rocks or walls. It begins to flower early in 
summer, and continues flowering till winter. 
The buds are gathered every morning, and are 
immediately put into vinegar and salt. At the 
end of the season they are sorted according to 
their size and color, the greenest and least ex- 
panded being the best, and are again put into 
vinegar, the finest being sent to the market in 
bottles, the coarser, in small barrels. The fruit, 
which is a small berry, is also pickled in the 
south of Italy. The flower buds of the caper of 
Mount Sinai {Capparis sinaioa) are pickled like 
those of the common species; the seeds are also 
pickled and are called by a name signifying 
mountain pepper. The fruit of Capparis aphylla 
is made into a pickle in India. The species of 
Capparis number about 150, and are found in 
most tropical and subtropical regions, except 
North America^ Various substitutes for caper 
are sometimes used, as the flower buds of the 
marsh marigold ( Caltha palustris) , those of the 
Indian cress, or so-called nasturtium {Tropcso- 
luTfi majus), and those of the bean caper 
{Zygophyllvm fahago) and of the bladdemut 
(Staphylea trifolia). The caper tree {Capparis 
jamaioensis) , which grows throughout the West 
Indies, in South America, and in Florida, is a 
small tree with a very hard wood. The caper of 
England is a spprge, belonging to the genus 
JEIupJiorhia. It has no rdationship with the fore- 
going. For illustration, see Plate of Camel- 
lia, ETC. 

CAPE RACE. A cape forming the southeast 
extremity of Newfoundland, in lat. 46° 40' N. 
and long. 53° 4' W. (Map: Newfoundland, G 6), 
It has a lighthouse, with light 180 feet above the 
water. This is an important beacon for the 


transatlantic vessels passing between Europe and 
northern North America. 

CAPERCAILLIE, ka'per-kal'yl, or CAPER- 
CAILZIE, ka'per-kaPzi or -kal';^ (of uncertain 
etymology, possibly from Gael, cabhar, hawk + 
coille, wood; according to some, from Gael 
capulhcoille, from capull, mare, Lat. caballus, 
horse + coille, or from Gael, cabhar coileach, 
wood). Wood Grouse, or Cock of the Woods. 
A European grouse {Tetrao urogallus), almost 
equal in size to the turkey. The adult male is 
brownish black, minutely freckled with grayish 
white, and with lighter brown; quill feathers, 
dark brown; tail feathers, nearly black; chest, 
a shining dark green; there is a small scarlet 
patch of naked skin above the eye, and the bill 
is whitish. The general color of the smaller 
female and of young males is dark brown, freck- 
led with yellowish brown ; the front of the neck 
and the chest are yellowish chestnut, and the 
feathers of the under parts are generally edged 
with white; the feet are feathered to the toes. 
It is an inhabitant of pine woods; feeds on ber- 
ries, seeds, worms, insects, etc., and on the young 
shoots of the pine, birch, and other trees. The 
female makes her nest on the ground, and lays 
from six to twelve eggs, of a pale reddish or 
yellowish brown, spotted with other shades of 
brown, and more than two inches long. Like 
the blackcock, the capercaillie is polygamous, 
and is noted for its extraordinary ‘‘dances” in 
courtship. In spring, on the approach of the 
breeding season, the cock “mounts to the top- 
most boughs of a tall tree, whence he challenges 
all comers by extraordinary sounds and gestures, 
while the hens . . . timidly abide below the re- 
sult of the frequent duels, patiently submitting 
themselves to the victor.” During these antics 
the bird seems oblivious to all else, and may 
easily be approached. The capercaillie is forind 
on the pine-covered mountains of all parts of 
Europe and a related species (Tetrao wrogal- 
loides) is abundant in the northern parts of 
Asia, It once lived in Scotland and Ireland, 
where it was completely extirpated towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, but has been re- 
stored to the forests of northern Scotland by 
stock imported from Scandinavia. The caper- 
caillie is readily domesticated, if allowed the 
range of a space containing a few pine trees, 
and is much esteemed for the table. It is 
hunted with the aid of dogs, who “tree” the birds, 
when they are shot down. Consult: Lloyd, 
Came Birds of Sweden and Norway (London, 
1867); Morris, British Came Birds (London, 
1891) ; Darwin, Descent of Man (London, 2d ed., 
1874) ; and especially Millais, The Natural Eis- 
tory of British Game Birds (London, 1909). 
See Plate of Grouse, etc. 

CASERN, Edward (1819-94). An English 
poet, known as the “Rural Postman of Bide- 
ford.” He was born at Tiverton, Devonshire, was 
a lace maker until his sight failed in 1847, and 
then was a postman at Bideford until, through 
Landor’s influence, he obtained a pension from 
the English civil list. His productions, which 
are marked by freshness and melody, include: 
Poems hy the Bideford Rural Postman (1856; 
often republished) ; Ballads and Songs (1858) ; 
Wayside Warbles (1865; 2d ed. 1870) ; Sun- 
Gleams and Shadow-Pearls ( 1881 ) ; and The 
Devonshire Melodist, which includes the au- 
thor’s own music to some of his songs. 

CAFER^AXJIE ( Gk. ’K.airepvao^ii, Eapemaoum 
or Kaipapvaotf/i, Kapharnaoum, Heb. Kaphar Na- 
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5.«m, village of Nahum) , A town of Galil^fre- 
Quently mentioned in the gospel history. W^n 
Jesus began Ms Galilean ministry He inade it ms 
home (Matt. iv. 13). In fact, so closely <hd He 
identify himself with it that it is called ms 
own city*^ (Matt. ix. 1). Though it was the 
scene of many of his miracles and wonderful 
discourses, it remained spiritually uninfluenced 
by his work, and with Chorazin and Bethsaida 
had its ruin foretold by Jesus (Matt. xi. 20-24) . 
In the gospel times it was a place of considerable 
importance. It was the seat of a Roman gar- 
rison, whose commander had built the people a 
synagogue (Luke vii. 1—10), and the residence of 
a representative of Herod Antipas (John • 

It was also a customs station, from which Mat- 
thew was called to be an Apostle (Matt. ix. 9). 
There has been much discussion as to its site, as 
it is mentioned only in the New Testament. 
localities are favored by authorities — Tell ^um 
and KMn Minyeh, both on the northwest coast 
of the Sea of Galilee, not far distant from each 
other. At Tell mm many extensive ruins have 
been found, some of which have been supposed 
to be those of the synagogue in which Jesus 
taught. The opinion of scholars is increasingly 
favorable to this site, in view of the fact that 
the name Capernaum was not confined to the 
city but was applied to the general district sur- 
rounding it, which would bring the place into 
that connection with the plain of Gennesaret 
which is implied in the New Testament notices 
(cf. John vi. 17 with Mark vi. 63) and in sta^ 
ments hy Josephus {Wclts, iii, 10; 8). Consult, 
in behalf of the claims of Tell mm, Bull, Die 
OeograpJiie des alien Paldsiine (1896), and San- 
day, in Journal of Theological Studies, pp. 42 n. 
(1904) ; for Kh&n Minyeh, G. A. Smith, The His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land (1895). 

CA'PERS, WiiXLiM (1790-1855). An Ameri- 
can clergyman, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. South. He was born in South Carolina, 
studied iu South Carolina College, became an 
itinerant preacher, and was a missionary among 
the Indians in Georgia ( 1821—24) . He was for 
four years presiding elder in Charleston, where 
he edited for a short time the Wesleyan J oumal 
(founded 1825; in 1826 merged in the Hev; 
York Christian Advocate). He did home mis- 
sionary work, especially among the negroes. In 
1837 he established and edited the Southern 
Christian Advocate. At the first general con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
South, in 1846, he was chosen Bishop. Consult 
the autobiography, with a memoir by Wightman 
(Nashville, Tenn., 1858). 

CAPE SABIiE. The southernmost point of 
the mainland of Florida, and of the mainland of 
the United States as well JMap^ Florida, C 4). 
It is in lat. 25** 8' N. and long. 81® T W., and 
projects slightly into the Bay of Florida. 

CAPE SABLE. The southernmost point of 
Cape Sable Island, off the south coast of Nova 
Scotia, Canada (Map: Nova Scotia, D 6). 

CAPE SAINT GEORGE- A cape on the 
west end of St. George Island, off the west coast 
of Florida, abont 10 miles south of Apalachicola, 
Franklin County ( Map' : Florida, I) 2 ) , The Cape 
St. George lighthouse is in lat. 29® 35' N. and 
long. 85® 2' W,, about 3% miles east of the west 
pass entrance to Apalachicola Bay on Flag 
Island. The light is 72 feet above sea level, and 
is fixed white. 

CAPE SAINT VIN'CENT. A. headland at 
the southwest extremity of Portugal in about 


lat. 37® N. and long. 9® W. (IMap: Portugal, A 
4). Off this cape the British, under Admiral 
Jervis, defeated a Spanish fieet Feb. 14, 179/* 
CAPE SAN BLAS, san bias'. A cape on the 
west coast of Florida, in Calhoun County, the 
southern point of the neck of land which s^a- 
rates San Bias Bay from St. Josephs Bay 
(Map: Florida, C 2). It is about 20 miles 
nearly west of Apalachicola. Cape San Bias 
lighthouse is at the southernmost point of 
cape in lat. 29® 40' N. and long. 85® 21' W. 
The light is 98 feet above the sea level and 
flashes alternately red and white, the interval 
between flashes being 30 seconds. 

CAPE SAN LITCAS, loo'kas. The southern- 
most point of the peninsula of Lower California, 
Mexico, in about lat. 22® 60' N. and long. 109® 
54' W. (Map: Mexico, D 6). 

CAPE SAN ROQUE, san ro'kS.. A promon- 
tory on the extreme northeast coast of Brazil, 
situated in lat. 5® 30' S. and long. 35® 14' W. 
(Map: Brazil, El 5). 

CAPE SPAR'TIVEN'TO (ancient Eerou- 
Us Promontorium ) . The southeast promontory 
of Italy, in lat. 37® 67" N., long. 16® 5' B., 
once regarded as the southernmost point of Italy 
(Map*. Italy, L 10). 

CAPET, Hugh. See Hugh Capet. 
CAPETIAN (ka-pe'shan) UY'NASTS’ (Fr. 
CapStiens). The royal line in France from 987 
to 1328. On the death of Louis V, the last of 
the Carolingians, in 987, Hugh Capet was elected 
King by the aid of the clergy. From that time, 
for 341 years, aU of the rulers of France be- 
longed to the same family, and in almost every 
instance the son succeeded the father. The 
kings of the Capetian dynasty strengthened 
greatly the royal power in France by insisting 
upon the principles of heredity, primogeniture, 
and the indivisibility of the crownlands, which 
they strove to increase. In the same year that 
he was crowned, Hugh caused his son Robert to 
be elected as his associate, and his practice was 
followed until 1179, when Philip Augustus was 
crowned as his father’s associate. By that time 
the hereditary principle was so firmly estab- 
lished that it was no longer necessary for the 
son to be chosen during his father’s lifetime. 
The Capetians broke entirely away from^ the 
Merovingian and Carolingian custom of dividing 
the kingdom among all the sons. The eldest son 
alone became King and received the royal doniain, 
except for appanages, and in this way the king- 
dom was saved from the divisions which had 
weakened the Carolingian Empire. The Cape- 
tians also by a forced interpretation of the Salic 
Law excluded females from the^ succession. (See 
Hundred Years’ War.) Most of the Capetians 
endeavored to add to the royal domain by the 
incorporation of additional fiefs, large or small, 
and thus gradually obtained the direct lordship 
over almost all of France. This process was 
very rapid under Louis VT, Philip Augustus, 
Louis IX, and Philip IV. The Capetian dynasty 
was succeeded by the Valois dynasty. 

The rulers of the line were: Hugh Capet, 987— 
996; Robert II, 996-1031; Henry I, 1031-60; 
Philip I, 1060-1108; Louis VI, 1108-1137; 
Louis VII, 1137-80; Philip II Augustus, 1180- 
1223; Louis VIII, 1223-26; Louia IX, 1226-70; 
Philip ni, 1270-85; Philm IV, 1285-1314; 
Louis X, 1314-16; Philip V, 1316-22; Charles 
IV, 1322-28. 

CAPE TOWN. The capital of the Province 
of the Cape of Good Hope and the foremost 
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seaport of British South Africa (Map: Cape 
Colony, P 8). It is situated on Table Bay, 
on a slope of Table Mountain, in lat. 33® 56' S. 
and long. 18® 28' E. It is well built with fine 
streets and squares and all the improvements 
of a modern city, including electric lighting. 
The public buildings as well as the private 
residences are in modern European style, and 
the entire aspect of the place, with the excep- 
tion of the heterogeneous crowds in the streete, 
is essentially European. The climate is com- 
paratively moderate and healthful, and the 
water supply excellent. There are a cathedral, 
several churches of different denominations, a 
sjmagogue, and several mosques. The houses of 
Parliament, the municipal buildings (completed 
in J9(>6), and those of the Supreme Court, and 
the banks are among the chief secular edifices. 
Cape Town has several colleges and an examin- 
ing university, the South African Museum, a 
library, and an observatory, besides a number 
of schools for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The harbor has been improved by a 
breakwater of gigantic proportions and is di- 
vided into several parts, of which the inner har- 
bor is sufficiently deep for the heaviest vessels. 
The entrance to the harbor is defended by a 
castle which is the headquarters of the military 
forces of the colony. Cape Town has an Ameri- 
can consulate. The tonnage landed here in 
1910 was 688,250; 1911, 732,732; shipped, 1910, 
156,087; 1911, 262,630. The exports of mer- 
chandise to the United States in 1911 were 
valued at $662,135. 

Cape Town is the seat of a Catholic and an 
Anglican bishop, and of a number of consular 
representatives, including one from the United 
States. Pop. (white), 1904, 44,203; 1911 

(white), 29,863; (white and colored), 67,170; 
(with suburbs), 149,461. Cape Town was 
founded in 1662 by the Dutch, in whose pos- 
session it remained until 1806, when it was 
taken possession of by England. 

CAPE VEEDE, vOrd. The most westerly 
headland of Africa, in Senegal, jutting out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, nearly midway between the 
rivers Gambia and Sene^l, in lat. 14® 43' N., 
long. 17® 34' W. (Map: Africa, C 3). It was 
discovered by the Portuguese about 1445, and is 
said to have derived its name from a group of 
gigantic baobab trees which adorns its summit 
and forms a green spot on the white coast. 

CAPE VEEDE ISLANDS (llhas de Caho 
Verde), A group of islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, west of Africa, belonging to Portugal, 
situated between lat. 14® 45' and 17® 19' N"., 
and between long. 22® 45' and 25® 25' W. 
(Map: Africa, B 3). The ten principal islands 
are Santiago (SSo Thiago), the largest and moat 
important, Pogo, Brava, Maio^ Boavista, SSo 
Nicolao, . Santo Antao, Sao -Vicente, Santa 
Luzia, and Sal. Including the four uninhabited 
ijglets, the total area, of the group is officially 
given as 3927.5 square kilometers (1516 square 
miles). The islands are all very mountainous, 
and owe their origin to the action of submarine 
Volcanoes. The only active volcano is situated 
on the island of Fogo and has an altitude of 
9744 feet. The climate is hot and unhealth- 
ful, and the droughts which occasionally visit 
the islands are frequently followed by famines. 
Sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, and millet are cul- 
tivated, and some southern fruits are successfully 
gfown. The physic nut (Jatropha ourcds) is 
also produced for export. Several of the Euro- 


pean domestic animals thrive well. Marine 
turtles abound. Great quantities of salt formed 
by solar evaporation are obtained from the 
lagoons on the shores, especially on the island 
of Sal. The total imports and exports for the 
year 1909 were valued at 1,909,634 and 235,894 
milreis respectively. The exports consist of 
raw products, coffee, hides, salt, sugar, fish, 
etc.; while the imports include coal and all 
kinds of manufactured articles. The chief 
ports are Praia, the, capital, on the island 
of Santiago, and Porto Grande, which has the 
best, harbor in the whole group, on the island 
of Sao Vicente. The group is administered 
by a governor. The population was 142,552 
in 1910 (4718 whites, 87,249 colored, 50,585 
negroes). The islands were discovered in 1441 
by the Genoese seafarers Antonio and Barto- 
lommeo di Nolli, and were annexed to Portu- 
gal in 1456. Consult: Ellis, West African 
Islands (London, 1885) ; Fea, Delle I sole del 
Capo Verde (Eome, 1899) ; Lima, “Rapport sur 
les lies du Cap Vert,” in Reoueil oonsulaire, vol. 
cx (Brussels, 1900). 

CAPE VIN'CENT. A village and port of 
entry in Jefferson Co., N. Y., 25 miles west by 
north of Watertown, on the St. Lawrence River, 
and on the 'New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad (Map; Hew York, D 1). Steamers ply 
between this place and Kingston, Ontario. It 
is a popular summer resort, and contains a 
United States fish hatchery, a receiving station 
and storage plant for wood pulp, creamery, split- 
pea manufactory, and a government customs 
office. The water works and electric light plant 
are owned by the municipality. The value of 
its exports in 1912 was $217,799, and its imports, 
$303,486. Pop., 1900, 1310; 1910, 1166. 

CAPE WBATH. The northwest extremity 
of Scotland, in Sutherlandshire, a pyramidal 
promontory 523 feet high, (Map; Scotland, Cl). 
It is noted for its wildness and grandeur, and 
projects into the Atlantic in lat, 68® 38' H. and 
long. 4® 68' 6" W. Its lighthouse is visible 27 
miles. 

CAP'GEAVE, John (1393-1464). An Eng- 
lish historian and theologian. He was born at 
Lynn, was ordained a priest about 1418, and 
was afterward made provincial of the Augus- 
tinian Order in England. His works include 
Latin commentaries on the Bible; a Life of 
Saint Kathe/rme, in English verse; A Chronicle 
of England from the Creation to AJC, A 

Guide to the Antiquities of Rome; and De 
Illustribus Hewriois. The last work and the 
chronicle were edited by F, C. Btingeston, in the 
Rolls Series (London, 1858), - , 

CAPH'TOE. The original home of the Phil- 
istines, Deut- ii; 23, Amos ix. 7, who are there- 
fore called Caphtorim, Gen. x. 14, Deut. ii. 23. 
Crete is, meant. Recent discoveries render this 
identification practioally certain. The Chere- 
thit^ (q.v.) >are,so constantly coupled with the 
Philistiiiesv’ or the Pelethites, that they would 
seem to form a branch of the same fanaily, and 
there is no good reason to doubt that the Chere- 
thites are Cretans. The Zeus Cretagenes^ in 
Gaza also points to a connection of the Philis- 
tines with Crete. Caphtor is found in the form 
of Kptar, as the name of a people in an inscrip- 
tion at Ombos. The Eteocretans were called 
Kafti by the Egyptians, (See also Japheth.) 
Even if the original text in Jer. xlvii. 4 did not 
have Caphtor, as it is lacking in the Gre^ 
version, the Hebrew recension refers to Crete* 
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Consult: Hall, "‘Heftiu and the Peoples of the 
Sea/® in Annual of the British School, vol. 
pp. 157 and cf. Yol. x, p. 154, vol. xvi, p. 
254- W. M. Muller, in Mitteihmgen der vorder^ 
asiatischen Gesellschaft (1900); Ed. Meyer, (?e- 
sehichte des Altertuyns, i, 2, pp. 798 ff. (3d ed., 
1913). , . ^ 

CA'PIAS (Lat., you may take, or seize, from 
capere, to take). A writ in a civil action order- 
ing the officer to whom it is directed to seize 
and take into custody the person of the de- 
fendant. Strictly speaking, a capias issues only 
in a common-law proceeding,^ as distinguished 
from one in equity. The abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt has greatly diminished the number 
of cases in which the defendant may be arrested 
in a civil action, but the right of an arrest in 
almost all, if not all, of the States still exists 
where a willful and malicious injury or a fraudu- 
lent concealment of property, or proposed eva- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the court, is alleged. 
Usually an affidavit must be presented on which 
to base the application for a writ of capias. Of 
the several kinds of capias the most common are: 
1, The capias ad respondendum, which directs 
the sheriff to arrest the defendant and hold him 
until a certain day on which he is to be brought 
before the court. * Formerly every action at law 
was instituted by this process; now the cases in 
which it is employed are rare and are strictly 
limited and defined by statute. When used alone 
the word capias usually refers to this fom of 
writ. 2, Capias ad satisfaciendum; a writ di- 
recting the officer to seize the party to the suit 
named (this may possibly be a plaintiff, though 
usually a defendant) and bring his body on a 
fixed day before the court to satisfy a judgment 
already issued. It will be seen that this was at 
the end, as the former writ described was at the 
beginning, of lawsuits u^ider tbe common law; 
though the use of this writ is now much re- 
stricted by statutory limitations, it is still a 
common-law process; it is familiarly known in 
the legal profession by the abbreviation ca. sa. 
3. Testatum capias, a supplementaiy or second 
writ, issued when an ordinary capias has been 
placed in the hands of the sheriff and has been 
returned with the indorsement that the de- 
fendant could not be found. In such eases the 
new writ may be issued after a lapse of time 
without the introduction of other proof than 
the production of the original. Hone of these 
writs are common in England or in the United 
States at present. See Arbest; Attachment; 
Execution; Habeas Cobbxts. 

CAP'TLL ARIES (Lat. capillaris, belonging 
to the hair, oapillus, hair, from caput, head). 
The tubes which convey the blood from the left 
aide of the heart to the various parts of the 
body are termed arteries, while those which re- 
turn it to the right side of the heart, after it 
has discharged its various functions in the 
body, are ^own as veins. Capillaries are the 
minute vessels which form the connection be- 
tween the terminal branches of the arteries and 
the commencements of the trunks of the veins. 
These little vessels vary in diameter from 
to ttJW meh] they are smallest in the 

brain and largest in the marrow of bone. Thmr 
arrangement also varies. In some cases, as in 
muscular tissue, they run parallel to one an- 
other; in other cases, as around fat cells, they 
iave a spherical arrangement, and in the skin 
ind in parts of the intestines they form loops. 
Che walls of capillaries are exceedingly thin and 


readily permeable ; they are surrounded by 
lymph, and there is a constant interchange of 
material between the blood plasma within the 
capillaries and the lymph outside. It is thus 
that the processes of nutrition and elimination 
are carried on, and the necessary exchange of 
oxygen and carbonic acid takes place. 

The circulation of the blood through the capil- 
laries may be readily seen under the microscope 
in the web between the toes of the hind foot of 
the frog, in the tongue of that aninaal, in the 
tail or gills of the tadpole, in the wing of |^e 
bat, etc. See Bleeeding; Blood Vessels; Di- 
gestion; Secbetton. 

CAP'ILLAR/ITY. That branch of physics 
which considers the properties of liquid sur- 
faces. The fundamental property of such sur- 
faces is their tendency to contract. This is 
shown by the fact that a liquid surface always 
assumes the smallest area compatible with the 
existing conditions. Thus falling drops of 
liquids are spherical ; and it is known from 
geometry that the area of the surface of a 
sphere is less than that of any other solid of an 
equal volume. If a soap bubble is not detached 
from the pipe, it will contract when the mouth 
of the one who blows the bubble is removed. 
Again, it requires work to blow a bubble; and 
this proves that there is a force opposing the 
increase in area of the bubble. ^ It should be 
noted that when a soap bubble is blown, it is 
not a question of stretching the surface, but of 
making more surface by forcing some of the 
liquid from the interior out to the surface. 
(The liquid film finally becomes so thin that 
this is impossible, and then the surface may be 
stretched.) 

This contracting power of a liquid surface ex- 
plains the phenomena observed when tubes of 
fine bore are partially lowered into a liquid. 
(The word “capillarii^® is derived from this 
fact, because these tubes must be comparable 
with the size of a hair, the Latin word for which 
is capillus,) If the material of the tube is such 
that it is “wet” by the liquid, i.e., if when 
dipped into liquid and then withdrawn there is 
a liquid film sticking to it (e.g., glass and 
water), it will be observed that, if the tube is 
first immersed in the liquid and then placed 
vertical, only dipping into the surface, the level 
of the liquid in the tube is higher than that 
outside by an amount which varies inversely as 
the radius of the bore. The surface of water 
inside the tube is like the inside of the finger 
of a glove, being a lining of ‘the upper portion 
of the tube and including the top of the liquid 

column. This sur- 
face contracts, 
rounding off the 
corners so as to be 
concave . upward, 
and drawing tbe 
column of liquid 
up the tube, until 
stopped by the ac- 
tion of the gravity 
on the portion of 
liquid above the 
general level. Il- 
lustrations of this 
capillary action 

CAPILLABT ACTtON BBTWBBN GLASS ^ , - 

AND WATBB. givcn oy tne 

use of blotting 
paper, the action of a lump of sugar on water, 
the action of wicks in lamps and candles, etc. 
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If, on the other hand, the solid is one which 
is not wet by the liquid (e.g., glass and mer- 
cury), the level of the liquid inside the tube will, 
under similar conditions, be lower than that of 
the level outside. In this case the surface of 
the liquid in the tube is like the outside of the 
finger of a glove; and, as it contracts, it rounds 
off the corners, makes the surface convex up- 
ward, and draws the level down. The depres- 
sion will be found to vary inversely as the radius. 
The fact that the smaller the radius of a sur- 
face, so much the greater is the contracting 
is shown also by another experiment; a tube 
for blowing soap bubbles is so made that two 
bubbles can be blown at one time on opposite 
ends of a connecting tube; if one bubble is 
blown larger than the other, and if the bubbles 
are then left to themselves, it will be observed 
that the smaller increases in size, blowing out 
the larger one. This proves that the pressure 
produced inside the smaller bubble by its con- 
traction is greater than that in the larger. It 
is seen, therefore, that the pressure varies in- 
versely as the radius; and to start a bubble 
ab initio, i.e., with a radius infinitely small, 
would require an infinitely great pressure. 
In fact, it is observed that bubbles of vapor in 
a boiling liquid or of gas in aerated liquids 
nearly always have a minute nucleus of dis- 
solved gas to begin on. The presence of a solid 
with sharp points also facilitates the formation 
of bubbles, because the liquid surface can start 
around them. Similarly, the pressure inside 
a liquid drop varies inversely as the radius; 
and to start a drop from an infinitely small 
radius presupposes an infinite pressure. Thus 
drops of liquid are always condensed around 
some nucleus, such as a particle of dust or 
the points of a solid. Drops of rain have, 
in general, bits of dust inside; dew is formed 
on rough objects more quickly than on smooth 
•ones, etc. 

This contracting power of a liquid surface is 
greatly affected by the introduction of impuri- 
ties into the surface and by changes in tem- 
perature. Soapy water has less contracting 
power than pure water; and the motions of 
bits of camphor or of sodium or potassium on 
the surface of water are explained by the 
unequal rates of pollution of the surface at 
various points of the solid and the consequent 
unequal alterations in the surface forces, which 
thus pull the solid bit around in a most ran- 
dom path. If the temperature is raised, the 
surface forces decrease, as is shown by the 
fact that the height to which water stands 
in a glass tube decreases as the temperature 
increases. 

These contracting tendencies of a liquid sur- 
face are due to the action of the minute particles 
■ of the surface; there are evidently forces hold- 
ing these particles together. The force acting 
across a line of unit length is called the ‘^sur- 
face tension,” and it may be proved that if there 
is a spherical surface of radius r, there will be 
a contracting pressure given by the formula 

p^2T/r, 

where T is the surface tension of the liquid. 
Thus, to keep a soap bubble of radius r from 
contracting, it is necessary to blow into it with 
a pressure 4 T/r, because there are two contract- 
ing surfaces in a soap "bubble. Further, if the 
liquid stands in a tube of small bore at a height 
h above the general level of the liquid, the hydro- 


static pressure due to this height must be coun- 
terbalanced by the contracting pressure of the 
concave surface of the water in the tube. This 
hydrostatic pressure is dgh, where d is the den- 
sity of the liquid and g is the acceleration of a 
falling body. (See Hydeostatics.) Hence, 

dgh = 2 T/t 

, 2T 
or ^ 

dgr 

where r is the radius of the tube at the point at 
the top of the column of loater, because, strictly 
speaking, r is the radius of the spherical concave 
surface of the water, and this equals the radius 
of the tube at this point if the liquid wets the 
tube. Therefore it is entirely immaterial what 
the radius of the tube is at other points below; 
the height h remains the same. 

For most interesting and instructive descrip- 
tions of capillary phenomena, consult Boys, Soap 
Bullies, and Eow to Blow Them (New York, 
1900; new ed., London, 1912). Consult also: 
Raleigh, “Investigations in Capillarity,” in Jjon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dullim Philosophical Maga- 
zine and Journal of Science, 5th series, vol. 
xlviii, pp. 321-337 (London, • 1896) ; id., on 
“Laplace’s Theory of Capillarity,” in his Scien- 
tific Papers, vol. ii, and various other essays in 
the same series (Cambridge, 1900 et seq.) ; 
Mensbrugghe, “Sur les phenom§nes capillaires,” 
in Gongr^s international de physique. Rapports, 
vol. i, pp. 487-511 (Paris, 1900). 

CAflSTRANO, kii'^-stra'nS, Giovanni 
(c.1386-1456) . An Italian friar, commander 
against the Turks. He was born at Capistrano, 
in the Abruzzi. In his early manhood he pursued 
the practice of the civil and canon law in Naples. 
In 1416 Capistrano entered the Franciscan Order^ 
and soon attained prominence through the fiery 
zeal he displayed against nonbelievers and here- 
tics. He was sent, in 1450, as papal delegate to 
Germany to preach against the Hussites and to 
urge a crusade against the Turks, who threatened 
western Europe. While in Germany, he insti- 
gated a persecution against the Jews of Silesia. 
Having failed in his efforts to unite the German 
princes in a crusade against the Turks, he is 
said to have collected an army of 60,000 men, 
which he led into Hungary to the relief of Bel- 
grade, then besieged by the Turks (1456). He 
led the inhabitants in three successful sorties, 
cross in hand. He died as a result of his ex- 
ertions during the siege; he was beatified in 
1690 and canonized in 1724 by Benedict XTII. 
See Hunyady, Janos. Consult Jacob, Johannes 
von Capistrano (2 vols., Breslau, ‘ 1903-05 ) . 

CAP'ITAL (Lat. capitellum, dim. of caput, 
head). The head or top member of a column, 
pier, pilaster, etc., when treated as separate 
from the shaft. For the history and different 
types of the capital, see Column; Oedees of 
Aechitecydee, 

CAPITAL (Fr. capital, ML. capitala, from 
Lat. capitalis, pertaining to the head, from 
caput, head; for the origin of the meaning cf. 
principal, in the sense of capital). A stock or 
fund of wealth from which its owner expects to 
derive an income. As commonly used, the term 
“capital” is applicable only to wealth devoted to 
business purposes. Thus a man of affairs will 
place under the head of capital the land, build- 
ings, stocks of raw materials, etc., through which 
he secures a money income. He will not describe 
as capital his dwelling and its accessories. This 
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distinction between wealth which yields a money 
income and wealth which yields its ultimate sat- 
isfactions directly to its owner has been rejected 
as fruitless by a school of modern economists, of 
whom Prof. Irving Fisher is the leading rep- 
resentative, Capital, according to this school, 
is the whole stock of wealth existing at a mo- 
ment of time. It is to be contrasted with in- 
come, or the services derived from wealth 
through a period of time. It is to be noted 
that while this conception differs from that cur- 
rent among business men, it is essentially noth- 
ing more than a logical development of that 
conception. 

In classical political economy the term “capi- 
tal” designates, not the whole stock of wealth, 
but only such part of it as is itself the product 
of past industry and is employed as a means of 
further production of wealth. This excludes, 
on the one hand, finished goods in the posses- 
sion of the ultimate consumer, and, on the other 
hand, productive goods not originating in human 
industry, such as land, ore deposits, etc. Income 
from capital, in this narrow sense of the term, 
was designated “profit” (in the terminology of 
later classical writers, interest), while the in- 
come from natural resources was termed “rent.” 
Capital in the classical sense is further differ- 
entiated as “fixed” and “circulating.” Fixed 
capital, according to Mill, consists of all the 
more or less durable instruments of production, 
such as buildings, machinery, etc. Circulating 
capital consists of instruments capable of only 
a single service, such as raw materials, fuel, 
and also the funds employed in the payment of 
wages. The distinction was regarded by the 
classical economists as of great social impor- 
tance, since they believed that aggregate wages 
were limited by the amount of circulating capi- 
tal. (See Wages Fund.) With the general 
rect^ition of the fact that the relation between 
capital and wages is far less simple than the 
classical economists supposed, the distinction 
between fixed and circulating capital has fallen 
into disuse. Some economists follow Professor 
Clark in substituting therefor the distinction be- 
tween active capital — ^that which imparts utility, 
as a machine — ^and passive capital — ^that which' 
has utilities imparted to it, as raw material. 

A further distinction that has gained cur- 
rency among economic writers is that between 
productive capital and acquisitive capital. Pro- 
ductive capital is a category of production as 
well as of distribution; acquisitive capital is a 
category of distribution alone. An example of 
the former is a machine or a stock of materials; 
examples of the latter are shares in the public 
debt, possession of monopoly powers, etc. De- 
struction of productive capital would result in 
reduction of the social income; destruction of 
acquisitive capital would merely change the dis- 
tribution of social income. 

Present-day adherents of the narrow classical 
definition of capital defend their position, not 
on grounds of abstract logic, but on groimds of 
social policy. The capital which is the ,result of 
past industry originates, in a sense, in absti- 
nence. It is only because some persons are will- 
ing to for^o present consumption that produc- 
tive power is diverted from the making oi en- 
joyment goods to the making of instruments for 
further production. Lands, ore deposits, etc., 
exist independently of human choices; buildings 
and machinery do not. So long as private enter- 
prise prevails, the man who chooses to forego 
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present consumption in order to increase the 
productive equipment of society can demand and 
receive a reward in the shape of profi.t (inter- 
est) . Abolition of such rewards would be tanta- 
mount to the destruction of the system of pri- 
vate enterprise. The rewards received by the 
private owners of land and other natural re- 
sources are in no sense a condition of the em- 
ployment in industry of such resources. It is 
contended by many that all such rewards should 
be confiscated by the state. (See Single Tax.) 
Others, less extreme, believe, nevertheless, that 
a distinction should be made between the two 
forms of profit-yielding wealth in the fiscal policy 
of the state. On such grounds many economists 
cling to the classical distinction between land 
and capital, in spite of its discrepancy with 
business usage. 

Among socialistic writers the term “capital” 
is used to designate any form of wealth that 
yields an income independently of the exertions 
of the owner. An artisan’s tools, a small pro- 
prietor’s holding, of land, are not capital in this 
sense. Capital, as a social category, comes into 
existence when one body of men own the means 
of production, while another body of men, pos- 
sessing nothing but their physical and mental 
powers, utilize the means of production for the 
owner’s benefit, receiving bare wages as their 
reward. In the socialistic view capital is essen- 
tially a private monopoly of the means of pro- 
duction, and the return to capital is the surplus 
remaining after the claims of the laborer have 
been met. It is usual to define these claims in 
terms of the minimum of subsistence. The gen- 
eral social system in which capital dominates is 
designated as “capitalism.” 

Capital in this sense of the term reached a 
considerable development in classical antiquity, 
but practically disappeared in western Europe 
with the breakdown of the Western Empire, 
It gradually reasserted itself with the commer- 
cial development following the Crusades and 
developed rapidly in the era opened by the dis- 
covery of America. The Industrial Revolution 
(q.v.) greatly extended the domination of capi- 
tal. Survivals of an earlier order remain in 
limited fields, such as the peasant holding of 
land and the handicrafts; but these are in 
many instances indirectly dominated by capital. 
According to the socialistic doctrine of social 
evolution, the doniination of capital will finally 
become universal When this point has been 
reached, it is predicted by the Socialists, a revo- 
lution, either sudden and violent or gradual and 
peaceful, will occur, which will vest all the 
means of production in a cooperative common- 
wealth. Such an event would involve the dis- 
appearance of capital, as defined by the Social- 
ists. See Socialism, 

For the classical economic doctrine of capital, * 
consult Mill, J, S., PrihoipleB of PoUtioa^ Eoo^ 
(first published London, 1848; many subser 
quent editions) . For a critical discussion of the 
relation between capital and wages, consult 
Taussig, Wages anS Capital (New York, 1899). 
The current economic conceptions of capital and 
its functions are best expounded in B5hm- 
Bawerk, Capital and Interest (London, 1890) 
and Positive Theory of Capital (London, 1891) ; 
Marshall, Principles of Economics (3d ed., Lon- 
don, 1895) ; Clark, The Distribution of Wealth 
(New York, 1899); Fetter, The Principles of 
Economics (New York, 1904) ; Fisher, The Ma- 
ture of Capital and Income (New York, ioW). 
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For the socialistic conception of capital, consult 
Marx, Das Kapital (1867-95; most available 
Eng. trans., Chicago, 1908-09). For the de- 
velopment of capital as a social system, consult 
Hobson, The Evolution of Modem Capitalism 
(London, 1890), and Sombart, Der ^modeme 
KapitaUsmus (Leipzig, 1902), See Cawtal Ac- 
count; Political Economy; Intebest. 

CAPITAL ACqOXJNT. A statement of the 
amount and value of the property of an enter- 
prise at a given moment of time. Such an 
account consists of two columns, representing 
assets and liabilities. In arriving at the capital 
balance all property owned is placed in the assets 
column, while all debts and obligations, includ- 
ing the claims of the owners upon the enter- 
prise for sums invested and profits earned, are 
entered in the liabilities column. 

The term ‘^capital,” as employed in capital 
accounts, may represent the actual net balance 
of property owned less obligations other than 
those to the owners of the «aterprise; it may 
represent the sums originally invested; or it 
may represent the par value of outstanding 
shares, or even of outstanding shares plus shares 
authorized but not issued. The first sense is 
common in the case of the individual enterprise; 
the second in the case of partnerships. In the 
latter ease the capital account contains separate 
entries for the sums contributed by the several 
partners. Capital is employed in the sense of 
capitalization, outstanding or authorized, in 
corporation accounts^. In the course of time the 
net balance of property of the corporation in- 
evitably ceases to correspond with the book capi- 
tal. Gains which are capital in the broader 
sense of the term are carried on the books of 
the corporation as ‘'surplus’^ or *^undivided 
profits,” A similar procedure is not uncommon 
in partnership accounts. See Capital. 

CAPITAL OPPENSB'. In English and 
American law a criminal offense for which, on 
conviction, the penalty of death may be awarded. 
The number of such offenses was formerly very 
large, especially in England, where, in the 
eighteenth century, every felony, with the ex- 
ception of petit larceny and mayhem (qq.v.), 
was punishable with death. A series of legisla- 
tive enactments- dating from 1832 has gradually 
reduced the number of capital offenses in Ehjg- 
land to four (treason, willful murder, piracy, 
and the destruction or attempted destruction of 
royal arsenals, ships, etc.), and« the United 
States generally to two (treason and willful 
murder) . In a few States, as in a few countries 
of western Europe, capital punishment has been 
wholly done away with. See Capital Punish- 
ment, and consult the authorities there cited, 
especially Stephen, Ei»tor^ of the Criminal Law 
of England, vol. i, p. 72, and Pollock and Mait- 
land, History of English Law, vol. ii. chap. 8. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. Punishment 
by death. It is generally considered to be the 
severest penalty which the courts may prescribe, 
and the number of offenses for which it is in- 
flicted is everywhere diminishing. Indeed, this 
extreme penalty, notwithstanding the practice 
of the world from* the remotest times down to 
the present day, has freqnently been opposed 
by philosophers and philanthropists upon reli- 
gious and ethical grounds as well as upon those 
of expediency. Mr. Bentham points out that the 
death penalty naturally suggests itself in ’the 
infancy of a state as the beat method of pre- 
venting crime, inasmuch as it extirpates the 


criminals. Such Scripture passages as the 
words, “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed” (Gen. ix. 6), are urged 
in justification of the death penalty for murder. 
Beccaria, the first modern author of eminence to 
combat capital punishment, denies the right of 
government to take human life under any cir- 
cumstances and maintains that it is a less effi- 
cacious method of deterring others than the con- 
tinued example of a living culprit condemned to 
repair, by laboring as a slave, the injury he has 
done to society. The principles of punishment 
in general have been thus clearly stated by Plato 
{Oorgias, § 525) : “Every one who undergoes 
punishment, if that punishment be rightly in- 
flicted, ought either to be made better thereby 
and profit by it, or serve as an example to the 
rest of mankind, that others, seeing the suffer- 
ings he endures, may be brought by fear to 
amendment of life.” The question arises, then, 
does capital punishment deter men from commit- 
ting those crimes for which it fs inflicted? This 
question cannot be answered conclusively, since 
in some cases the abolition of capital punish- 
ment has been followed by an increase in the 
more serious forms of crime, while in other cases 
a decrease has been established. In the United 
States, where murder is punished by death with 
comparative infrequency, the crime is far more 
common than in England, where conviction for 
murder is usually followed by execution. Death 
was in former times, in England, the ordinary 
punishment for all felonies. Blackstone refers to 
160 offenses as pimishable with death, some of 
them of a nature which appears to us trivial, 
e.g., cutting down a tree or personating a Green- 
wich pensioner. Thanks to the exertions of Sir 
Samuel Bomilly, this severe criminal. code gave 
way towards the end of the reign of George III 
to more humane conceptions. Since the Statute 
of 1861 there remain in England only four crimes 
unishable by death — setting fire to the royal 
ockyards or arsenals, piracy with violence, 
treason, and murder. 

In William Penn’s code of laws for Pennsyl- 
vania murder and treason were the only crimes 
punishable by death, while in the Colony of 
Massachusetts there were 12 capital offenses. 
In the United States each State has jurisdic- 
tion over its own territory, and the laws punish- 
ing crime differ in several respects. Capital 
punishm^t may be inflicted for treason, mur- 
arson, rape, piracy, robbery of the mails 
with jeopardy to the lives of persons in charge, 
rescue of a convict going to execution, burning 
a vessel of war, and corruptly destroying a pri- 
vate vessel; In Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode 
Island, Maine, and Kansas 'capital punishment 
has been abolished. In Iowa the Legislature, 
having once abolished the death penalty, felt con- 
strained by the alleged increase of crimes of 
violence to restore it. Capital punishment has, 
moreover, been done awtey with in Holland, Ru- 
mania, Italy, and Portugal, and since 1863 has 
been practically abandon^ in Belgium. In 
Switzerland it was totally abolished in 1874, 
but owing to a marked increase in the number 
of murders, the cantons in 1879 recovered the 
right to reestablish it in their respective terri- 
tories. Seven cantons again introduced it, al- 
though for a number qf years no death sentence 
was passed. In the remaining 15 cantons, in- 
cluding more than four-fifths of the p^ulation, 
the death penalty remains totally abolished. In 
many European countries which still enforce this 
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penalty, only a very small per cent of those con- 
demned are actually executed. 

The method of execution is by hanging in 
Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and the great 
majority of commonwealths in the United States ; 
by beheading in Germany and France; and in 
Spain by means of the garrote. Execution by 
electricity was introduced in iJfew York by the 
law of June 4, 1888; it has been adopted in 
Massachusetts, and its adoption has been advo- 
cated in other States. In military law, owing 
to the necessity for enforcing strict ^seipline, 
capital punishment holds a more important 
place than in the ordinary criminal code, ^ Con- 
sult: Copinger, An Essay on the Aholition of 
Capital Punishment (London, 1876) ; Moir, Cap- 
ital Punishment (London, 1865) ; N. M. Curtis, 
Capital Crimes (New York, 1894) ; K. Olive- 
crona, De la peine de mort ( Paris, 1893 ) . See 
Ei^crraocurioN; Execution; Gabeotb; Guillo- 
tine; Hanging; Penology; Punishment. 

CAPITALS. The name applied to letters of 
larger size than the smaller and more usual 
characters of the same value in a font of type. 
Besides differing in size the larger sizes vary 
somewhat in form from the smaller letters, as 
in B, b; G, g; R, r. Capitals are normally used 
only at the beginning of words, although in sub- 
ject headings or other special cases they may be 
employed throughout. Historically capitals are 
older than small letters. The immediate ances- 
tors of the European alphabets, the Greek and 
Roman letters, are not distinguished as to the 
two classes of letters, all being written alike in 
large, or majuscule, script. Not only the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, but the oldest manu- 
scripts were thus prepared. The same statement 
holds true still of all Oriental alphabets, in 
which there is no difference between large and 
small letters. The large letters, or majuscules, 
of the Greek and Latin alphabet show two forms 
— ^an angular, in which the compos.ing strokes of 
the letters are perpendicular to one another, and 
an uncial, or rounded form. The angular letters, 
or capitals proper, are more convenient for in- 
scriptions, while the uncials are preferred on 
papyrus manuscripts and on soft materials. 
Gradually there were evolved from the ma- 
juscules the small letters, or minuscules. The 
majuscules, being ill adapted to cursive writing, 
yielded more and more to the minuscules, which 
are the sources not only of the small letters, but 
of the characters employed in handwriting. The 
use of minuscules gained ground but slowly, and 
the distinction between capitals and small let- 
ters was therefore comparatively late. Gradu- 
ally, however, after minuscule writing had be- 
come the rule, it was thought necessary to denote 
the initial letters of words which were for some 
reason especially important, as at the beginning 
of a sentence, by the proper one of the old majus- 
cules, while the rest of the word, and probably 
of the sentence, retained minuscule script. ^ In 
manuscripts the capitals are often richly illu- 
minated, gilded, or made the centre of a small 
design, frequently of excellent taste. There is; 
however, no strict rule as to their employment^ 
The same uncertainty holds in early printed 
books. In the very oldest the capitals were often 
represented by a space which was afterward 
filled in by hand, as in tihe case of the manu- 
scripts, and in later books the capital, though 
printed, was colored in imitation of the older 
usage. In the course of time the capitals, which 
originally had been used mainly, although not 


exclusively, at the beginning of a section or para- 
graph, became more frequent. First the initial 
word of a sentence began with a l^*^^ letter to 
call attention to its importance. Then words 
within the sentence were treated in the same 
way. It is noteworthy, however, that it was 
practically only nouns which were capitalized 
initially. This usage still survives in Danish and 
German, which uniformly begin each noun with 
a capital letter. German, however, is beginning 
to break away from this rule. English stands in 
this regard between German and French, with 
the other Romance languages, Russian, and the 
like. Each sentence and line of peltry, as well 
as the first word of a direct quotation, must be- 
gin with a capital. Proper names, and all words 
considered as belonging even temporarily to that 
category, are similarly treated. This includes 
names of churches, works of art, religious de- 
nominations, societies, and in sporadic instances 
nouns so strongly individualized as to be practi- 
cally proper names, etc. Examples are, Church 
of the Transfiguration, Holbein’s Head of a 
Young Man, Meimonites, Liberal League, War 
of the Rebellion. Titles of books capitalize im- 
portant words, although library usage departs 
from this rule. Capitals are also used in names 
of months and days and the like, as well as in 
adjectives derived from proper names, in all of 
which cases French and its cognate languages 
write the small letter. All names of the^ Deity 
and frequently personal pronouns referring to 
God and Christ begin with capitals. In natural 
science the names of branches, orders, families, 
and genera are capitalized, and abbreviations of 
substantives, excepting weights,^ measures, and 
the names of law writs, are written in capital 
letters. In the use of capitals in English, as in 
other languages, the individual usage of different 
writers may vary slightly without seriously con- 
travening the general rules governing the use of 
this class of letters. Consult E. M. Thompson, 
Creek <md Latin Palceogrdphy (Oxford, 1912), 
and Prou, Manuel de paUographie latine (3d 
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CAPITAL, ka'p«-tfin' (It., captain). A 
stock character in old Italian comedy, doubtless 
a development of the miles gloriosus of the 
Roman stage. He is a ludicrous blusterer, whose 
mouth reeks with blood and slaughter, but 
whose courage fails utterly when put t<3 the 
test. 

CAPITA'TJPH (Fr. capitation, ML. capita-- 
tio, numbering by heads, pom caput, head). A 
tax levied on persons as individuals, either uni- 
form for all citizens of a ^iven age and sex 
group (poll taxes) or varying with specified 
social classes. Class capitation taxes, when 
differentiated according to fortune, become in- 
come taxes. 

In France graduated capitation taxes were 
levied under Louis XIV and were intended to 
reach all classes in society. The privileged 
classes, however, succeeded eventually in escap- 
ing the tax, either through composition for a 
fixed capital sum or through control of the 
machinery of assessment and collection. The 
capitation taxes still resting upon the unprivi- 
leged were among the oppressions that gave 
rise to the Revolution. See Taxation. 

CAPaTO, or k5pPEL, kSp'fel, Wolfgang 
Fabbioius (1478-1541). A German Protestant 
reformer. He was bom at Hagenau, j^sace, 
studied medicine, law, and theology at Freiburg, 
and became provost of the Benedictine abbey at 
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Bruchsal in 1512. In 1513 lie was appointed 
preacher and professor of theology at Basel, and 
in 1523 provost of St. Thomas, Strassburg. Here 
he declared in favor of the Reformation and sub- 
sequently took a prominent part in the Synod of 
Bern ( 1532 ) and the Second Confession of Basel, 
or First Helvetic Confession. With Bucer he 
had drawn up in 1530 the Confessio Tetrapoli- 
tana, or Confession of the Four Cities (Strass- 
burg, Constance, Memmingen, and London). He 
worked so earnestly for Christian unity that he 
was viewed with suspicion by his narrower 
Reformed brethren. Consult Baum, Capito und 
Bucer (Elberfeld, 1860). 

CAPITOL (Lat. Capitolium, from caput, 
head). The citadel of ancient Rome and site of 
the national sanctuary, the temple of Jupiter, 
on the Mons Capitolinus the smallest but most 
famous of the hills on which Rome was built. 
The hill consists of two summits, of which the 
south was the Capitolium proper, containing the 
great temple of Jupiter, while the north was the 
citadel (arx), though the whole hill is often 
called Capitol. The natural abruptness of the 
sides was increased by artificial means, and the 
whole was strongly fortified. It does not seem 
to have been the site of the earliest settlement, 
but to have been chosen later as the common 
citadel for the Roman settlers of the Palatine 
and the Sabine settlers of the Quirinal, as the 
Forum was their common meeting place. The 
foundation of the great temple, consecrated to 
three gods, Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno, and 
Minerva, was attributed to Tarquinius Priscus, 
and its dedication to the consul Horatius (509 
B.C.). For the foundations great substructures 
were needed, and in all later rebuildings the 
same general arrangement seems to have been 
retained. The building was nearly quadrangu- 
lar, with three rows of columns in front and one 
at each side, but none in the rear; it consisted 
of three simple cellce, one for each divinity. 
During the civil wars under Sulla the temple 
was burned. It was restored by Sulla and 
Catulus (83-69 B.c.), but was destroyed again 
during the Vitellian riots. It was rebuilt by 
Vespasian, after whose death it was again de- 
stroyed by fire, but was once more restored by 
Domitian. Domitian’s structure lasted to a late 
period, but was finally so completely destroyed 
that little remains except the foundation walls*. 
From that portion of the mount named the’Tar- 
peian Rock (the southwest corner) state crimi- 
nals were thrown down. 

Besides the great temple of Jupiter, the most 
important structures on the Capitoline Motmt 
were the temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by the 
Emperor Augustus, and the magnificent Tabu- 
larium, built by Quintus Catulus (73 b.c.) for 
the archives, of which the imposing foundations 
still remain. It lay in the depression between 
the Capitolium proper and the a/rx. On the arx 
was the temple of Juno Moneta, in which was 
the mint, dowm to the end of the first century 
B.c. The north summit is now occupied by the 
church of Santa Maria in Araooeli; the south by 
dwellings, including the German embassy. Con- 
sult Platner, Topography omd Monuments of An- 
cient Rome, pp. 291-308 (New York, 1911). See 
Campidoglio. 

In the United States the name is applied to 
the seat of the Federal Legislature (see Wash- 
ington) and to the statehouses of the several 
States. Many of these are imposing and costly 
buildings, notably* those at Albany, BEartford, 


Providence, Austin, and the new one at Jefferson 
City. See illustrations accompanying Albany 
and Haetfokd. 

CAP'ITOLINB GAMES. Annual games in- 
stituted 390 B.C., according to Livy (5, 40, 4), 
on motion of Camillus (q.v.), in commemoration 
of the preservation of the Roman capitol (cita- 
del) from the Gauls. They were in charge of 
the guild of* the Capitolini, whose members 
were chosen from those who lived on the Capitol. 
They seem to have been discontinued in later 
times. In 86 a.d. Domitian instituted Capito- 
line games on the Greek model, which were held 
every four years down to a late period of the 
Empire. 

CAPITOLINE BXLL. See Capitol. 

CAPITOLINE MUSEHIM:, The. A small 
but valuable collection of sculpture in a palace 
built by Michelangelo and situated on the left 
of the Piazza di Campidoglio, Rome. It was 
founded towards the end of the fifteenth century 
by Sixtus IV, by the donation to the public of 
the papal art collection, and was greatly en- 
riched by Innocent X, Benedict XIV, Clement 
XIII, and Pius VI. It contains many interest- 
ing sarcophagi, also some famous antiq^ue 
statues, among which latter are “The Dying 
Gaul,” “The Resting Satyr” of Praxiteles, “Leda 
with the Swan,” and “Cupid and Psyche,” and, 
finally, one of the most complete collections in 
existence of busts of the Roman emperors. An 
extension has been made to the palace, to con- 
tain sculpture found on the Esquiline since 
1870. 

CAPITOLINE WOLF. An ancient bronze, 
of the sixth century B.c., since 1473 in the Con- 
servatori Museum in Rome, representing the 
suckling of Romulus and Remus by the she- 
wolf. The figures of the boys are modern, but 
the wolf stood with other works of art near 
the Lateran from the fall of the Empire. The 
figure of the wolf is perhaps the very one 
referred to by Cicero, in his third Catilinarian 
oration, as struck by lightning in 65 B.c. From 
the eleventh to the fifteenth century trials and 
executions were held at the place where the wolf 
stood. 

CAP'ITOLI'NTJS, Julius. A Roman writer 
of the time of Diocletian and Constantine the 
Great. To him are ascribed the biographies of 
the emperors Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, L. 
Verus, Pertinax, Albinus, Macrinus, the Maxi- 
mini, the Gordiani, Balbinus, and Pupienus, in- 
cluded in the Augustan History (q.v.). 

GAPITnjLABIES (Fr. capitulaire, ML. 
capitulare, from capitulum, chapter, from caput, 
head). A term used for the orders and consti- 
tutions published by the Frankish kings. The 
name was derived from the fact that these con- 
stitutions were divided into chapters (Lat. capi- 
tula) . It is probable that the capitularies were 
usually the personal work of the ruler, assisted 
by his councilors; but in some eases the assem- 
bly of nobles was consulted, and for one class 
(see below) the assent of the people was neces- 
sary. Only nine capitularies of the Merovingian 
rulers are extant. Those of the Carolingians, 
especially those of Charles the Great, are very 
niunerous. They may be divided roughly into 
three classes: (1) Constitutions for the whole 
Empire, regulating the military service, admin- 
istration, fiiance, and justice, the relations with 
the Church, and the personal conduct of the sub- 
jects. (2) Special constitutions intended to 
complete or modify the law of some one of the 
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peoples in the Empire. These were called Oapt- 
tulO) per S6 scTibenddi and for them the assent 
of the people concerned was supposed to ^ be 
necessary, (3) Capitularies for the missi, i.e., 
the special itinerant officials whose duty it was 
to act as the immediate representatives of the 
Emperor. Sometimes these were personal in- 
structions; at other times, general orders to be 
promulgated to the people. 

During the reign of Louis the Pious, Ansegisel, 
Abbot of Pontenelle, made a collection of the 
existing capitularies. A little later (before 
858) Benedict the Levite published a second 
collection, which purported to contain the 
capitularies and some canons of councils. In 
reality it is made up of extracts from many 
sources, chiefly canon law, Roman .law, and 
capitularies. There has been much controversy 
about this subject, and there seems to be some 
connection between his collection and the False 
Decretals, There were three other incomplete® 
collections of little importance made soon after. 
Of modem editions four are worthy of noter 
Baluze, Gapitularia Regum Francorum (Paris> 
1677 and 1780) ; Walter, Corpus: Juris Cermanici 
Antiqui (3 vols., Berlin, 1824), in which the 
capitularies are contained in the second and 
third volumes; Pertz, Monumenta Qermamce 
Sistorica, Leges, vols. i and ii (Hanover, 1835- 
37) ; and Boretius, id., Legum 8eotio II, vols. 
i and ii (Hanover, 1883-97) . The last is by far 
the best. 

CAPir^IiA'TION (Fr. capUulation, from 
ML. capitular e, to capitulate, from caput, head) , 
Militaby. The surrender of an armed force, 
fortress, or besieged town to another amed 
force on previously fixed terms or stipulations. 
When it is considered no longer advisable to 
maintain the defense, notification is made to 
the besiegers, either by signal, white flag, or 
messenger, and negotiations are entered into to 
decide on the basis of the surrender. 

In international law capitulations are agree- 
ments or formal compacts entered into, in time 
of war, for the surrender of a fortified place or 
fleet, or of a defeated army. The word is also 
used to designate the instrument containing the 
terms of such compact. The proposition to sur- 
render may originate either with the commander 
of the successfiS or of the defeated party. Based 
on the terms proposed by either, the conditions 
of surrender are agreed upon, being modified, 
during consideration, by the relative strength 
and resources of the belligeren^ts. Every 

reme commander in the field is presumed to 

ave authority to enter into such compacts, sub- 
ject usually to certain restrictions imposed by 
the sovereign authority. If such restrictions 
exist, a commander should notify his ^ponent 
before the capitulations are signed. Crapihtla- 
fions, like cartels and truces, are drawn up like 
treaties, though with fewer formalities, and are 
interpr^ed in accordance with the same rules. 
Article XXXV of the convention concerning the 
laws and usages of war on land, adopted by the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague (1907), 
requires that ‘^Articles of capitulation entered 
into between the Contracting Parties are to take 
into account the rules of military honor. Once 
decided upon, these capitulations are to be 
scrupulously observed by both Parties.'' 

CAPIZ, ka-p€tL'. The capital of the province 
of the same name, on the island of Panay, 
Philippines (Map: Philippine Islands, 0 8^. It 
is on the Rio Panay 4 miles from its mouth and 


has the most important harbor in the province. 
Highroads connect the town with Iloilo and 
Antique. The chief trade is in rice. Capiz was 
founded in 1716. Pop., 1903, 18,525. 

CAP^LIHr, or CAPELTCJ* (Fr. caplan, cape- 
Ian, of unknown origin). A small fi.sh {Mallo- 
tus villosus) of the smelt family (Argentinidje), 
abundant on both shores of Arctic America, 
occurring south as far as Cape Cod. It is a 
very delicious food fish, and is dried and exported 
to Great Britain to some extent. The eggs are 
deposited in incredible numbers in the sand 
along the Arctic shores, are washed by the 
waves upon the shore, where they hatch, and 
where the fry are washed back into the sea. 
Incredible numbers of the adults are also washed 
ashore in the surf and perish. It is of great im- 
portance to the people of Labrador and New- 
foundland and of southern Alaska. Fossil cap- 
lin have been found in abundance in Greenland, 
inclosed in clay nodules of recent shales. See 
Plate of Whitefish, Smelts, etc, 

CAPMA.NY Y DE MONTPALATT, kap- 
mrnS 4 de in5nt'pS,-lou' Ain?ONio de (1742- 
1813) . A Spanish polygraph, philologist, and 
antiquarian, born in Barcelona. He at first 
entered the army and served in the campaign 
against Portugal. Afterward he assisted Pablo 
de Olavide in his attempt to colonize the Sierra 
Morena, an enterprise which terminated disas- 
trously, however, and Capmany went to Madrid, 
where he was made secretary of the Royal 
Academy of History in 1790. When the French 
took possession of the city in 1808, he fled to 
Seville and assisted in the Spanish war of inde- 
pendence. In 1812 and 1813 he was a member 
of the Cortes of Cadiz. His numerous publica- 
tions, which are widely read in Spain, include the 
historical works Memorias histdricas sotre la 
marina, oomercio y aries de la antigua ciudad 
de Barcelona (4 vols., 1779—92) ; Cddigo de las 
costuml)r€s maritimas de Barcelona (2 vols., 
1791), a translation from the Catalan original; 
and Cuestiones criticas sohre varios puntos de 
historia eoondmica, poUtioa, y militar (1807), 
all of which contain valuable details on the com- 
'merce, industry, and maritime laws of the Middle 
Ages. He is probably even more celebrated for 
his literary and philological works, chief among 
which are the Discursos analiticos sohre la for- 
macipn y perfeccidn de las lenguas, y sohre la 
castella/na en particular ( 1776 ) ; the Filosofia 
de la eloouenoia (1776, and often reprinted, 
especially London, 1812, and Gerona, 1826) ; 
Teatro hisi&rico-critico de la elocuenoid oaste- 
Uama (5 vols., 1786-94), republished in large 
part as Tesoro de prosadores espanoles (5 vols., 
1841 ) ; and his Diccionario francSs-espafiol 
(1805). His works are considered models of 
pure Castilian, which he always strove to Re- 
serve. It is on this account that the Real 
Acadeinia Espafiola included his name in the 
Cafdlogo de Autoridades del Idioma, Consult 
Sempere y Guarinos, FJnsayo de una hihlioteca 
espanola (6 vols., Madrid, 1785-89). 

CAP'N'OMAhT'CY (Fr. capnomanfie, from 
Gk. KUTTvds, hapnos, smoke -f- fiavrela, manteia, 
divination). A form of divination practiced, 
from Greek days onward, either by observing the 
smoke from incense burned for tids purpose, or 
more commonly in connection with a sacrifice. 
(See SupEBSTTnoN.) If the smoke was thin 
and ascended in a right line, instead of being 
blown back by the breeze or spreading over the 
altar, the au^y was good. 
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CAPOBIAlSrOO, ka'p6-byan'k6. The founder 
and leader of the Carbonari (q.v.). 

CAPO DI lyCOlSTTE, ka'p6 d^ mon'tS. (It., 
head of the mountain). A place near Kaples, 
where, in 1736, Charles III, King of Naples, 
caused an establishment to be set up for the 
production of soft porcelain. The King took so 
lively an interest in ceramic art that he even 
worked with his artists. The first porcelains 
made at Capo di Monte are said to be such a 
perfect imitation of the finest Japanese products 
that they might be mistaken for them. Charleses 
son, Ferdinand IV, who succeeded him when 
he left the throne of the Two Sicilies for that 
of Spain, taking many of the staiff of the porce- 
lain works with him, failed in successfully con- 
tinuing the fabrication, and it finally sank dur- 
ing the political crisis of 1821. 

CAPODISTBIA, ka'pd-des'tr^A (Slav. Ko- 
par)» A fortified seaport town of the Austrian 
Crownland of Istria, situated on a rocky island 
in the Gulf of Triest, 8 miles southwest of the 
city of Triest. It is connected with the main- 
land by a stone causeway. It shows marked 
Italian influence. The old buildings (cathedral, 
town hall, and loggia) are Venetian and the 
population largely Italian. Though declining, 
its principal industries are fishing and ship- 
buil^ng, and it still has a considerable trade in 
sea salt, oil, and wine. Pop., 1890, 10,706; 
1900, 10,711; 1910, 11,765. Capodistria was 
known to the Romans as ^gida, and later as 
Justinopolis. In the thirteenth century it came 
into the possession of Venice, and in 1797 of 
Austria. 

CAPO D^ ISTRIA, or CAPODISTRIAS, 

Giovaitni Antonio, Count (1776-1831). A 
Russian statesman who was the President of 
the Greek R^ublic from 1827 to 1831. He 
was bom in Corfu, Feb. 11, 1776, of a family 
which had come from the Illyrian town of 
Capodistria, near Triest, in the fourteenth cen- 
tuiy. He devoted himself to political life, and 
after holding a high position in the Republic 
of the Ionian Islands (q.v.), he entered the 
diplomatic service of Russia. He took an ac- 
tive interest in the movement for the liberation 
of Greece, but was always identified with the 
Russian party. After the Treaty of Tilsit in 
1807, when the Ionian Republic was handed* over 
to Napoleon, he went to St. Petersburg and was 
appointed attach^ to the Foreign Office. His 
services in the diplomatic corps of the Russian 
government were of such a high order that he 
became the Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and shortly after counsel to the Czar. (See 
Gbboeoe.) In 1827 he was elected President of 
Greece; and in January, 1828, he entered upon 
the duties of his office. He was an able diplomat 
and was sincerely concerned for the welfare of 
his native country, but his intimate association 
•with Russia, whose ambitious designs so com- 
plicated the whole Eastern Question, made him 
unfit for the place to which he was called. 
Greece was tom by factions, and -fche most 
patriotic Hellenes were suspicious of Russia and 
therefore of Capo d’ Istria. The President had 
been much imbued with the centralizing prin- 
ciples prevalent at the Russian court, and some 
of his measures, especially that restricting *the 
liberty of the press, gave offense to advocates 
of ci^ liberty. In the latter part of his ad- 
ministration he suspended the Constitution of 
1827 and ruled as dictator. He was assassinated 
at Nauplia, Oct. 9, 1831, by George and Constan- 
VOL. IV.— 33 


tine Mavromichalis, whose family wfiie leaders 
in the revolt against his dictatorship and the 
Russian influence. Consult Mendel ssohn-Bar- 
tholdy, Graf Joliann Kapodis^rma( Berlin, 1864), 
and Phillips, The Wa/r of Greek Independence 
(London, 1897). 

CAPONIERE, kap'6-ner', or CAPONNI- 
SiRE, ka'pd'ny^r' (Fr. caponnidre, Sp. caponera, 
cage for fattening fowls, from capon, capon ) . 
In fortification, a small stockaded inclosure or 
blockhouse so located as to fire along a dead 
angle. Such structures are usually foimd in the 
ditches of permanent fortifications. They are 
so disposed as to cover with their fire dead 
angles not otherwise provided for, and to afford 
a covered passageway between the ditch and 
the main parapets. Gaponieres are also known 
as tambours, in recent works on field fortifica- 
tions. See Tamboub; Fobtification. 

CAPOTE, k^-pot' (Fr., dim. of cape, from 
ML, cdpa, cape). A long and shaggy outer gar- 
ment with a hood, worn in southern Europe by 
soldiers, sailors, and travelers. In the Levant 
the capote is a mantle worn both by men and 
by women, and made either of rough cloth or of 
skins, retaining their hair. It is described by 
Curzon, in Visits to the Monasteries of the Le- 
vant (London, 1849), as ‘‘a sort of white frock 
coat, without sleeves, and embroidered in bright 
colors down the seams.” 

CAPOITL, ka'pool', Joseph Am]£d]6e Victob 
(1839- ). A French tenor, born in Tou- 

louse. He graduated at the Conservatoire in 
Paris and sang with brilliant success at the 
Opera Oomique. Subsequently he sang in Lon- 
don with Christine Nilsson, in New York with 
Patti, in Vienna and St. Petersburg. In 1892 
he accepted the position of professor of operatic 
singing at the National Conservatory in New 
York. In 1898 he -took up his residence in Paris, 
being in great demand as a singing teacher. In 
1900 he became stage director of the Grand 
Op4ra. 

CAPPADOCIA, kap'p&-d6'shI-& (Gk. KaTrira- 
hoKla, Kappadokia, OPers. Katpatuka), In an- 
cient geography, an eactensive region in the 
eastern part of Asia Minor. It was for a time 
a Persian province; Alexander the Great re- 
ceived tribute from its ruler Ariarathes. After 
Alexander’s death his successors sought to exer- 
cise dominion over Cappadocia, but the son of 
Ariarathes resided the throne and founded a 
line of kings of Cappadocia. Later, supported 
by the Romans against Mithridates, the Cappa- 
docians elected a native, Ariobarzanes, as King. 
During the civil wars between C»8ar and Pom- 
pey, Octavianus and Antony, Cappadocia , changed 
sides frequently. Finally, in 17 aj>., it became 
a Roman province. It was bounded by Lycaonia 
and.southWn Galatia on the west, by Cilicia and 
Commagene on the south, by Armenia on the 
east, and by Galatia and Pontus on the north. 
While Tinder the Persian Empire, however, Capr 
padooia included what was afterward Pontus# 
which was called Lesser Cappadocia. The 
northern part of Cappadocia (in the narrower 
sense) was traversed by the river Halys (Kizil 
Irmak), near whose banks the Argfieus Mona 
(Arjish) towers to a height of over 13,000 feet. 
Among the towns were Mazaca (Cflesarea), 
Comana, Tyana, and M^litene. The population 
of ancient Cappadocia and Lycia, represented 
now by the primitive mountain trib^ called 
Taktadji, is of considerable anthropological 
interest^ since some authorities have connecte<^ 
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them with the Hittites. They seem to have 
been Aryans closely related to the Armenians, 
although Brinton (1895} thought there was an 
element belonging to the peoples of the Cau- 
casus revealed in their ancient inscriptions and 
local dialects. Sergi (1901 ) disputes the Hittite 
relationship on craniological grounds. The chief 
literature of the subject is to be foimd in Von 
Luschan and Petersen^s Iteisen in Lyhien 
(Vienna, 1889) ; Von Luschan’s article on the 
"'Tachtadschy,” in the Archiv fur Anthropologie 
for 1901; and Chantre’s Reoherches anthropolo- 
giques dans VAsie oocidentale (Lyons, 1895). 
There is an interesting article by J. W. Crow- 
foot on '‘Survivals among the ICappadokian 
hdzilbash,” in the Journal of the Anthropology 
ical Institute (London, 1900). Consult also 
Crothe, "'Meine Selilirfungen in Klappadokien, 
in his Meine V orderasienexpeditionen (Leipzig, 
1911). 

CAPPEL, ka'pSP, Louis (1685-1658). A 
Preuch Hebraist, born at St. Elier. He studied 
theology at Oxford and Saumur, was appointed 
professor of Hebrew at Saumur in 1613, and 
professor of theology there in 1633, In his 
Arcanum Punctuationis Revelatum (1624) he 
showed that vowel points had been introduced 
into Hebrew writing at a period comparatively 
late. As this theory and his doubt of the in- 
tegrity of the Old Testament ^xt seemed to 
attack the authority of the Scriptures, he was 
\iolently attacked, in particular by Buxtorf. 
He was one of the founders of biblical criticism, 
because of his Critioa Baora (written 1634; 
well known before its publication in 1660). 
He wrote a catechism (1619) that was used for 
a time in Huguenot churches. Consult Schne- 
dennann, Die Controverse des Ludoviciis Capellus 
mit den Buxtorfen (Leipzig, 1879). 

CAPCPOH, James (1856- ) . A Canadian 

educator. He was born in Dimdee, Scotland, 
and graduated from Glasgow University in 1881. 
After two years spent in the study of modern 
languages in Italy he returned to Scotland aind 
became a tutor in St. Margaret's College, Glas- 
gow, and latm*, extramural lecturer in connec- 
tion with GlasgcFvV Univeraily. In 1888 he went 
to Canada and was appointed professor of the 
English language and literature and dean of the 
faculty of arts in Queen's University, Kingston. 
He afterward t became one of the editors of the 
Queen’s Quarterly' Mayasfine, He gain^ a high 
reputation as essayist and literary critic. His 
principai publications are : Yietor Eugo : A Study 
and a Memoir^ Britain’s -Title in South Africa 
(1901); Studies in Canadian Poetry; What 
Classical Education Means; The Sectarian 
Principle in the Canadian Cc^titution; Bolerts 
and the Influences of his Time ( 1966) ; 

CAPPOHI, kAp-po'nS, Gi3!ro,.MAEOBCEStt (1792- 
1876). An Italian Mstorian and statesmani 
He was born in Florehoe of ah illustrious family.* 
He traveled in England and made inany acquaint^ 
anees there. Oh his return to Italy he founded 
at Florencd of Vieusseux, the 

Antologia italiana, an Italian Edinburgh Be- 
view, which was suppressed in 1832, when he 
established the Archwo Istorioo ItaUano. De- 
voted to science and philanthropic endeavor, he 
early gained the confidence of the citizens, and 
in 1848, although blind he was called to the 
head of the administration in TiWcany. At-» 
tacked by the Kadioals, he retired to private life 
in a short time. After the War of 1859 he was 
made a senator. As a member of the Acoademia 
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della Crusca he assisted in preparing new edi- 
tions of the academical dictionary, and after he 
had become blind prepared, with Becchi, Borghi, 
and Nieeolini, an improved edition of Dante's 
Divina Commedia (Florence, 1837). Among his 
other publications, the most important is Storia 
della repubhlica di Firenze (2 vols., 1875), still 
a standard work. For his life, consult Tabar- 
rini, Qino Capponi (Florence, 1879) , and Von 
Heumont, Gino Capponi, ein Zeit" und LehensbUd 
(Gotha, 1880). 

CAPPS, Edwaiid ( 1866- ) . An American 

classical philologist, born Dec. 21 ,^ 1866. He 
received the degrees of A.B. at Illinois College 
( 1887 ) , and Ph-D., Yale University ( 1891 ) . He 
w'as tutor in Latin at Yale from 1890 to 1892, 
assistant professor of Greek at the University 
of Chicago from 1892 to 1896, associate pro- 
fessor from 1896 to 1900, and professor in 1900. 
In 1907 he became professor of classics at 
Princeton University. He is the author of From 
Homer to Theocritus (Hew York, 1901), of an 
edition of Four Plays of Menander (Boston, 
1910), which presents with introductions and 
commentary the four plays of Menander (q.v.) 
found after 1905, and of numerous papers.^ In 
1013-14 he was president of the American 
Philological Association. 

CAPPS, •Washington Lee (1864- ). An 

American naval officer, bom at Portsmouth, Va. 
He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1884 and was promoted through the 
grades to be naval constructor in 1895. Nearly 
all of his service was connected with the de- 
signing and construction of ships. From 1896 
to 1898 he was supcriutendent of construction 
for the navy at the Union Iron Works, and from 
1899 to 1901 a member of the board of inspec- 
tion and survey at Washington. He was ap- 
pointed chief constructor of the navy and chief 
of the bureau of construction and repair, with 
the rank of rear admiral, in 1903. Four years 
later he was reappointed, but resigned in 1910 
and was given a permanent commission as chief 
coi^structor with the rank of rear admiral. He 
serv^, on special duty and as president of 
various boards for the constmction of United 
States naval vessels building on the Atlantic 

CAPBABA, k&-pra'rA, JSneas Sylvius, 
Count ( 1631-1701 ) . An Austrian general, bom 
in Bologna. He entered the army of the Em- 
pire,, fought under his kinsman Montecuculi 
against the French and the Turks, and m 1674 
i-eceived an independent cavalry command. He 
was vanquished by Turenne at Sinsheim, but 
distanguished himself at Ensisheim, and con- 
tinued in the Bhine campaigns until 1678. In 
1683 and succeeding years he was active in the 
defense of Hungary against Turkish invasion. 
Appointed vice president of the council of waf 
at Vienna, he hindered Prince Eugene, of whom 
he was jealous. ' 

CAPBABA, Giovanni Battista, Oabdustail 
i 1733-1810 ) . An Italian eoclesiadtic^ of the fam- 
ily of the counts of Montecuculi. He was born 
in Bc^ogna, and early entered the career of 
ecclesiastical diplomacy, acting as nuncio at 
Cologne, Lucerne, and Vienna. He was named 
Cardinal by Pius VII, in 1792, in recognition of 
his service in Austria, one of pecmiar diffi- 
culty under Joseph 11. In 1793 he was made 
Bishop of Jesi, and in 1801, ^ on Napoleon’s 
express request, legate a latere in Paris. Here 
he conducted the very arduous negotiations 
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whicli ended in the Concordat. Napoleon nomi- 
nated him Archbishop of Mian (1802), and 
was himself crowned by him there with the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy in 1805. He remained in 
Paris as legate until the imprisonment of the 
Pope. His fortune he left to the hospital in 
Milan. 

CAPBE. 2 Q. See Capbi. 

CAPBEBA, ka-pr&'rA (It., goat island). A 
rocky island off the north coast of Sardinia, 6 
miles long and about 2 miles broad, connected 
with the island of La Maddalena by a causeway 
and drawbridge (Map: Italy, D 6), It is fa- 
mous as having been the place of residence of 
Garibaldi, who died there June 2, 1882. 

CAPBI, kS'^prS (Lat. Gaprece, from caper, 
goat). A beautiful rocky island in south Italy, 
at the southern entrance to the Bay of Naples, 
miles west of Cape Campanella — from which 
it is separated by the Bocca Piccola — ^and 20 
miles southwest of the city of Naples ("Map: 
Italy, D 12 ). It is 4l^ miles long, 3 miles wide, 
10% miles in circumference, 5% square miles in 
area. The highest point is Mount Solaro, on 
the west coast, 1920 feet above the sea. Capri 
has always been celebrated for its delightful 
climate and pure air, and although the supply 
of drinking water is unsatisfactory, it is visited 
yearly by over 30,000 strangers. It is a favorite 
summer resort for residents of Naples. Capri, 
the capital of the island and an episcopal resi- 
dence, is situated between two cliffs 460 feet high. 
Population of commune, 1901, 4114; 1910, 4462. 
From the Marina Grande, north of the town, 
where is found the only good landing place on 
the islaind, there is daily communication by 
steamboat with Naples and Sorrento. Anacapri, 
which is 880 feet above the sea, on a plateau in 
the western and more fertile part of the island, 
is reached by a winding road cut through the 
rock and completed in 1876. Population, 1901, 
2110; 1910, 2376. The town is commanded by 
the ruins of the castle of Barbarossa, named 
after the pirate who destroyed it in 1544. On 
the shore noith of Anacapri, and 1% miles west 
of the Marina Grande, is the famous Blue Grotto 
(Grotta Azzurra), which is entered from the 
sea by a narrow opening not more than 3 feet 
high. The grotto is 175 feet long, 100 feet 
broad, and 41 feet high, with water 48 feet deep. 
The ancient church of San Costanzo, the patron 
saint of the island, marks the site of the ancient 
town. In tlie northeast corher of the island are 
the precipitous rocks, 745 feet high, from which, 
tradition says, Tiberius hurled his victims into 
the sea, and the ruins of the twelve villas built 
by Tiberius in honor of the twelve gods. The 
English captured the island in 1806, during the 
Napoleonic wars, and built fortifications, some of 
which remain. In 1808 they lost it to the French 
under Lamarque; but recovering it in 1813, re- 
stored it to King Ferdinand IV of Sicily, Local 
products comprise fine white and red wine, oil, 
oranges, lemons, and figs, fish, and quail. The 
United States is represented by a consular agent. 
Consult: Gregorovius, Die Tnsel Ca/pH (Leipzig, 
1897) ; Allers, Oapri, illustrated (Munich, 
1894) ; Furchheim, Bibliografia delV isola di 
Capri (Naples, 1899) ; Weichardt, Das Sohloss 
des Tiberius und andere Romerbauten auf Capri 
(Leipzig, 1900). 

CAPBICCIO, kfi.-pret'ch6 (It., caprice, prob- 
ably from It. caprio, Lat. caper, goat) . In art 
the term’ signifies a painting or engraving com- 
posed without r^rd to the ordinary rules of 


pictorial art, whimsical and fanciful in idea 
and arrangement. 

CAPBICCIO. In music, a species of free 
composition whose form is not subject to rigid 
rule. The fancy of the composer is allowed 
free play, his aim being to produce piquant and 
striking effects, in both melody and harmony. 
A shorter piece of this character is often termed 
capriccietto. 

CAP'BICOB'NTJS (Lat., goat-homed, from 
caper, goat -f- cornu, horn ) . The Goat, a south- 
ern constellation, and the tenth sign of the 
zodiac, denoted by the sign , representing 
the crooked horns of a goat. It is usually rep- 
resented on the globe as having the fore part 
of a goat, but the hinder part of a fish. It is 
one of the least striking of the zodiacal constel- 
lations. It was, however, celebrated among the 
ancients, who regarded it as the harbinger of 
good fortune and as marking the southern 
tropic (q.v.) or winter solstice (q.v,), wherefore 
they called it the ‘"Southern Gate of the Sun.’’ 
It contains no large stars, the two largest, which 
are situated in the horns, being only of the tlnrd 
magnitude. 

OAP'BIPICA'TION (Lat- caprificatio, from 
caprificare, to ripen figs by the pollination of the 
gall insect, from caper, goat ficus, fig). A 
method which has long been employed in the 
Orient for securing and hastening’ the matura- 
tion of figs, and which consists in suspending 
fruit-bearing branches of the wild fig or caprifig 
above or beside those of the cultivated tree. A 
small hymenopterous gnatlike insect { Blast 0 - 
phaga grossorum) crawls from the caprifig into 
the Smyrna fig of commerce and, being covered 
with the pollen of the wild fig, fertilizes there- 
with the cultivated fig. If pollen is not intro- 
,duced, the figs may fail to develop, and finally 
fall to the ground. When pollenized,' the seeds 
develop and the fruits grow to their proper size 
and mature. The fig insects were introduced into 
California in 1899, with the result that about 
200 tons of Smyrna figs of excellent flavor were 
harvested in 1910. See Fig. 

CAP'BIFOLIA'CEiE (Neo-Lat., ML. Qapri- 
folium, from Lat. caper, goat folium, leaf). 
A family of dicotyledonous plants, consisting 
of’ shrubs and herbs which have opposite leaves 
without stipules,, and flowers disposed in 
corymbs, in heads, or in whorls. The calyx is 
four to five cleft; the corolla, tubular or wheel- 
shaped, sometimes irregular. The stamens are 
inserted on the corolla at its base and alternate 
with its lobes. The ovary is fre^ one to five 
celled'. The fmit is generally a berry, some- 
times dry, but not splitting open when ripe. 
The family is very nearly relate to Bubiacese, 
differing chiefly in the want of stipules. More 
•^an 300 species are known, chiefly natives of 
the temperate and colder parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. To this order belong the honey- 
suckle, elder, viburnum, and snowberry (qq.v.), 
the chief genera being Lonicera, Bambucus, Vi- 
bumum, Bymphoricarpus, Linncea, Diervilla, etc. 

OAP'BIMXJI/GrDJB (Neo-Lat., from Lat. 
caper, goat mulgere, to milk). A family of 
birds, including the whippoorwills, nightjars, 
etc. The family is usually called “goatsuckers,” 
but the name “nightjar” is better. See 
Nightjae. 

CAPBIVT, ldi-prSV6, Georg Leo, Count von 
(1831-99). The second Chancellor of the German 
Empire. He was born Feb. 24, 1831, at Char- 
lottenburg, studied in Berlin, and in 1849 volun- 
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teered in the Kaiser Franz Grenadiers. During 
the campaign in Bohemia in 1866 he -was made 
a major and a member of the general staff of 
the First Army Corps. He distinguished himself 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and as chief 
of staff of the Tenth Army Corps served with 
distinction at Metz and Orleans and in the Loire 
campaigns. His advance in rank and in responsi- 
ble commands was rapid. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed commander of the Thirtieth Infantry 
Division at Metz; in IMarch, 1883, he was sel^ted 
bv Bismarck to succeed Admiral Stosch as Chief 
of the Admiralty, gi'eatly to the dissatisfaction 
of the officers of the navy. He justified the 
jiid^ent of the great Chancellor, however, by 
his masterv of the details of the department 
and his successful reorganization of the navy 
upon its present basis. In 1888 he resigned, and 
was made commander of the Tenth Army Corps, 
stationed in Hanover. He received the order 
of the Black Eagle, and in March, 1890, suc- 
ceeded Bismarck as Chancellor of the Empire and 
President of the Prussian Ministry. He was 
made a count in 1891. Succeeding the^ most 
powerful statesman in Europe at the beginning 
of the reign of restless William II, Count Ca- 
privi’s position as Chancellor was one of many 
trials and great difficulty. Nevertheless, he 
showed himself an able and faithful admin- 
istrator. He carried the bill for an increase 
in the army through the Imperial Reichstag; 
initiated a policy of reciprocity, through trea- 
ties with Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and 
Russia, in spite of the narrow opposition of the 
Prussian landowners; and maintained a moderate 
policy with reference to the growing Socialist 
party. In July, 1890, he arranged with Lord 
Salisbury, representing England, the so-called 
Anglo-German partition of East Africa. { Se^ 
Germany.) He resigned the presidency of the 
Council in 1892, and the chancellorship in 1894. 
Caprivi was, like Bismarck, a man of great phys- 
ical strength and possessed considerable mental 
power, with a great capacity for work. He died 
on his estate, Skyren, in Brandenburg, Feb. 6, 
1899. Consult Die Bedm des Orafen von 
Caprivi . . . 1883-189S (Berlin, 1894). 

CAPROaC, CAPBYIiOiC, and OAPORIC 
ACIDS. Acids represented respectively by the 
formulfie C»HxaOa, CsHiaO., and CioHjoO., and mem- 
bers of the acetic or fatty acid series. They are 
found in butter and in other fats. They derive 
their names from caper, a goat, in conse(lueiice 
of their more or less resembling in smell the 
odor of that animal. They may be obtained, 
along with butyric acid, another member of the 
fatty-acid series, by boiling (saponifying) but- 
ter with caustic potash, 

OA'PBONT, Allyk (1846-98). An Americ^ 
soldier, bom in Tampa, Fla., son of an officer in 
the Mexican War. He graduated at West Point 
in 1867, and rose to be captain of artillery in 
1888. During the Sioux campaign of 1899 he 
served with distinction, and in 1898 during the 
Spanish-American War participated in the in- 
vasion of Cuba. On July 1 he opened the battle 
of El Oaney by firing, as commander of Battery 
E, First Artillery, upon the stone fortifications 
which lined the ridge. He died of typhoid fever 
contracted during the campaign. 

and HATS (Swed. Mdsaoma och Hat- 
tame). Names of political parties in Sweden 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
The Caps were in favor of stripping the monarch 
of all semblance of authority; the Hats wished 


the King to retain some measure^ of power. In 
foreign affairs the Caps were friendly to Rus- 
sia, while the Hats favored a French alliance. 
The Hats were the aristocrats, the Caps con- 
stituted the popular party. 

OAlPSEL'LA (Lat. capsa, box, hence capsella 
[dim.], from the shape of the fruit or pod). 
A genus of plants belonging to the family Cru- 
ciferse. Capsella hursa-pastoris, the common 
shepherd’S'purse, is one of the most common 
weeds, having been naturalized everywhere from 
Europe. The common name is suggested hy the 
fiattened triangular pod. It is extremely vari- 
able in foliage, and these variations have been 
made the basis of 60 to 100 elementary species 
by various authors. Its rosette of leaves and 
raceme of small white flowers or pods may he 
observed in waste grounds everywhere from early 
spring until fall. 

O AP /RTCTTM: (Neo-Lat., from Lat. capsa, 
box, from caper e, "to bold). A genus of plants of 
the family Solanace®, having a wheel-shaped 
corolla, projecting and converging stamens, and 
a dry berry. The species are all of a shrubby, 
bushy appearance, and have more or less woody 
stems, although they are annual or biennial 
plants. About 90 species have been named. 
They are natives of tropical ^erica, have sim- 
ple leaves and rather inconspicuous flowers, and 
some of them are in very, general cultivation in 
tropical and subtropical countries for their 
fruit, which is extremely pun^nt and stimulant 
and is employed in sauces, mixed pickles, naedi- 
cine, etc., often under its Mexican name of chilies. 
The fruits of different species differ in form, 
being round, oval, conical, heart-shaged, etc.; 
they vary from half an inch to 4 inches in length, 
and are sometimes of a bright red, sometimes of 
a yellow color. In all, the dry berry has an in- 
flated appearance, and contains numerous whit- 
ish, flattened seeds, which are even more pun- 
gent than the leathery epidermis or the spongy 
pulp. Cayenne pepper consists of the ground 
seeds and pods. Capsicum annuum, sometimes 
called common capsicum or chili pepper, is per- 
haps the most common species in cultivation. 
Capsicum frutescens, sometimes called goat pop- 
per, and Capsicum haccatum, sometimes called 
bird pepper, are perennial in tropical latitudes. 
They have great pungency, and the former is 
generally described as the true Cayenne pepper. 
Capsicum cerasiforme, which has a small, cherry- 
like fruit, is frequently grown as an ornamental. 
Capsicum grossum, with a large, oblong, or 
ovate fruit, known as bell pepper, is cultivated in 
many forms. The fruit is used either ripe or 
unripe, except for making Cayenne pepper, for 
which dried ripe fruit is employed. See Peppeb, 
and Plate of Vegetables, Garden. 

CAP'STAN (Fr. cabestan, Sp. cabestramte, 
probably from Lat* oapistrare, to tie with a hal- 
ter, from capisfrum, halter, from caper e, to 
hold). A machine used on shipboard for han- 
dling the anchor and other heavy weights. It 
was formerly made of wood, with iron fit- 
tings, but is now generally of iron* It con- 
sists of the barrel, drumhead, wildcat, pawl 
head, and spindle. The axis of the capstan 
is vertical, and is formed of an iron or steel 
spindle. The barrel is not cylindrical, but is 
smaller at the centre, towards which the upper 
and lower ends curve. This curve causes a rope 
which is wound round the barrel to slip towards 
the centre as it is pulled in by the capstan in 
turning. To increase the friction around the 
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barrel, ridges, called ichelps, extend up and 
down its surface. Around the circumference of 
the drumhead are square holes extending in 
towards the centre to a depth of several inches, 
forming sockets for inserting the capstan bars, 
which stand out when in place like the spokes of 
a wheel. The bars have scores or grooves in 
the outer ends, through which is passed a small 
rope called the svyifter, that serves to keep the 
bars in place, A capstan bar of ordinary size 
is sufficiently long to permit three or four men 
to push against it in heaving. The wildcat is 
a deep groove between the lip on the lower end 
of the barrel and the pawl head, and is designed 
to grip the chain which rests in it for about half 
the circumference. To prevent the chain from 
slipping, there are, on the upper and lower sides 
of the groove, ridges or whelps extending radi- 
ally, and growing thicker and higher as they 
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a, whelps on the barrel; Z>, sockets or pigeonholes for 
capstan bars; c, drumhead; barrel; e, wildcat; pawls; 
g, pawl head; h, base containing pawl rack. 

approach the axis. These whelps catch between 
the links of the chain that stand vertically, and 
so prevent the latter from slipping. On the 
circumference of the pawl head are pivoted the 
pawls, which are short bars of iron working in a 
pcml rack in the capstan ted, which is bolted 
to the deck. To walk tack the capstan, or re- 
verse the motion, it is necessary to lift these 
pawls and throw them over, so that they will 
act only in the opposite dire^ion. Wooden cap- 
stans, of very similar form to those now used, 
but without the wildcat, were devised by Sir 
Thomas Moreland in 1661. In the days of rope 
anchor cables they were hauled in by means of 
a messenger, as the cable itself was too large 
to be worked around the capstan barrel. The 
messenger was a smaller rope, which was gripped 
to the cable by rope nippers. It led to the barrel 
of the capstan and back again to near the 
hawse pipe. The nippers were taken off one by 
one as they approached the capstan, and others 
put on farther forward. After the introduction 
of chain cables, messengers continued to be used 
until the invention of the wildcat enabled the 
chain to be brought directly to the capstan. In 
steamers, capstans are now generally worked by 
steam power; instead of capstans many ships 


have steam windlasses, which resemble two cap- 
stans placed base to base, with the axes horizon- 
tal. In recent battleships and in some large 
merchant steamers the barrel and drumhead 
are omitted, leaving only the wildcat and a 
covering plate above it. See Anchob. 

CAP'STJLE. (Fr., from Lat. capsula, little 
box, capsa, box, from capere, to hold). A dry, 
dehiscent fruit, made up of more than one carpel. 
Sometimes it contains but a single chamber; in 
other cases there are as many chambers as there 
are carpels. The methods of dehiscence are nu- 
merous, but quite uniform within a plant group. 
Capsules are often called “pods,” a more inclu- 
sive term. The term is also sometimes applied 
in a general way to spore cases. See Fruit. 

CAPSULE. A term in medicine for a thin 
membranous covering, casing, or envelope, like 
a pouch or bag, containing some part or organ. 
The capsule of the kidney is a smooth, fibrous 
membrane closely investing the kidney and form- 
ing its outer coat. The capsule of the lens of 
the eye is a transparent, elastic, brittle, and 
structureless membrane. In bacteriology the 
term is applied to the thin envelope which sur- 
rounds certain microorganisms, e.g., the strepto- 
coccus capsulatus. The word is also extensively 
used for a small gelatinous case or envelope in 
which medicines are inclosed before administra- 
tion, to prevent the patient’s tasting an unpleas- 
ant drug, or for convenience of carrying, as well 
as to secure a more soluble coating than that of 
many pills. 

CAP'TAIN (OF. capitain, ML. capitaneus, 
from Lat. caput, head, chief). A title found in 
almost every language to denote a chief of a 
small number of men. In the United States 
army a captain ranks next above a first lieu- 
tenant and below a major, and commands a com- 
pany, troop, or battery. A captain present for 
duty with his command is responsible for its 
discipline and efficiency. He is accountable for 
the public property that constitutes its equip- 
ment; for the proper performance of duties con- 
nected with the subsistence, pay, and clothing 
of its members ; and for the correct keeping and 
rendition of all company accounts, reports, and 
returns. The captain recommends the noncom- 
missioned officers of the company, who are ap- 
pointed by the colonel, and from the sergeants 
he selects the first sergeant. In camp or bar- 
racks the captain maintains a careful super- 
vision over the cooking and messing of his men, 
and is responsible for the camp and garrison 
equipage and the arms and the clothing of his 
company. See Army Organization; Hank and 
Command. 

A captain in the navy is the commanding 
officer of a man-of-war, and in most navies this 
title is given to officers next in rank to rear 
admirals. Its origin as a naval title is dis- 
puted, but it seems to have come into use about 
the time that war vessels took on their present 
character by combining the navigating with the 
fighting force; previous to this the master 
(which is still the designation of the commander 
of a merchant ship) had charge of the naviga- 
tion, in which he had sailors to assist him; 
while the fighting was done by soldiers put on 
board for the purpose and commanded by a mili- 
tary officer. In the British navy the rank was 
first clearly defined in 1747, and those captains 
*who commanded postship (i.e., rated ships), if 
of three years’ standing, took rank with colonels 
of the army, and they appeared as post captains 
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in the royal nary list until 1824. Before and 
since this latter date, in the British navy and 
in that of the United States, _ the name post 
captain was used to distinguish commanding 
officers of frigates and larger ships from com- 
manders and master commanders who were called 
captain, by courtesy. Until 1862 the rank of 
captain was the highest in the United States 
navy (see Admibai.), hnt captains who had 
commanded squadrons were addressed by the 
courtesy title of commodore. According to the 
order of the President of June 7, 1901? captains 
may he ordered to command a division of ships, 
a vessel of the first rate, or second rate, or one 
not rated. Tlie number of captains on the active 
list of the United States navy is, by law, 70, 
but this number is exclusive of those, 25 in 
number, who have been promoted one or more 
numbers for service during the war with Spajn. 
They rank with colonels of the army and receive 
the same pay ($4000, with an addition of 10 
per cent for each five years of service until the 
maximum of $5000 is reached). On duty be- 
yond the continental limits of the United States 
all officers receive a 10 per cent increase of pay. 

CAPTAIN, The. A play hy Fletcher, as- 
sisted by either Jonson or Middleton, or both, 
published in folio in 1647. Its earliest recorded 
production is May 20, 1613, when Hemin^'s 
company appeared in it at court. It contains 
the dainty lyric "‘Gome hither, ye that love.” 

CAPITA, kSLp''fi-^i, It. pTorir. kh'poo-h. An 
archiepiscopal city of south Italy, in the Province 
of Caserta, in a fertile but unhealthful situation 
on the left bank of the Voltumo, 18 miles north 
of Naples (Map: Italy, J 6), As the only for- 
tress guarding Naples on the north, it was of 
great importance to the former Kingdom of 
Naples. The cathedral, dating from the eleventh 
century, but almost entirely modernized, has in 
the entrance court granite columns from ancient 
Casilinum, on whose site Capua was built, in 
the ninth century; in the church of the Annun- 
ziata are ancient bas-reliefs; and beneath the 
arch of the Piazza de’ Ciudici — ^the market place 
— ^are many ancient inscriptions. The Muaeo 
Campano contains reliefs and inscriptions from 
the amphitheatre of ancient Capua, ancient and 
mediaeval sarcophagi, and various statues, heads, 
coins, etc. On the bridge over the Volturao is 
a statue of St, Nepomuc; the Torre Mignana 
inside, and the Oappella de’ Morti outside the 
town, commemorate the bloody attack on Capua 
in 1501 by C»aar Borgia. Not far from the 
city is the field where the soldiers of Gfarifialdi 
and of Piedmont defeated King Francis II of 
Naples, Oct. 1, 1860. For ancient Capua, 

see Santa Marta Capua Vetere- Pop., 1881, 
14,000; 1901, 14,285; 1911, 13,319. 

CAPXTANA, ki-pwa'nA, Luigi (1839- )i 
An Italian journalist, novelist; and critic. In 
1902 he became professor at Catania. With 
Verga he stands at the head of the Sicilian group 
of veristi or ‘realists’ who, with their vivid por- 
trayals of Italian regional life with almost photo- 
graphic exactness, represent one of the most 
virile branches of Italian fiction. In later years 
Capuana turned to the historical novel. 

CAPUCHIN, kaf/ti-ehin or kfip'fl-shgn'. The. 
A comedy by Samuel Foote, produced at the 
Haymarket, Aug. 17, 1776, and published in 
octavo, 1778. It is a modification of the same 
author’s Trip to Galcis, and is aimed at sf 
creature of the Duchess of Kingston. ( See 
article on Kingston, Elizabeth, Duchess of.) 


Foote played the part of O’Donovan in it. Its 
performance was stopped hy the public censor, 
but the attack was continued in The Bankrupt. 

CAPUCHIN (kap'fi-shen') MONKEY (It. 
cappuccino, Franciscan friar, because of the 
cowl-like black spot on the head). Any sapajou 
of the genus Cebus, but more specifically the 
"‘weeper” {Gehus apella or less correctly capu- 
cinu>s), one of the common species in northern 
South America, and often kept in captivity. 
See Sapajou, and Plate of Amebican Monkeys, 
under Monkey. 

CAPUCHINS (Fr. capucin, Sp. capuchino, 
from It. cappuccio, cowl, ML. caputhim, cOr- 
pitium, from caput, head). A branch of the 
Franciscan Order of friars, whose rule is es- 
sentially the same as that of the Friar Minor, 
or Minorites. They were founded at Montefalco, 
in Umbria, by Matteo di Bassi, an Observantine 
Franciscan, who in 1525 left his monastery in 
order to live the stricter life of a hermit. This 
he was permitted to do by Pope Clement VII 
in 1526. Being imprisoned at Ancona for his 
alleged disobedience to monastic order, he was 
released through the influence of the Duchess of 
Gamer ino, niece of the Pope, and he and his 
companions, in 1528, were allowed to wear beards 
and peculiar, long-pointed hoods (hence the 
name), to impart their habit to any one who 
might he willing to join them, to live as her- 
mits in wild and desolate places^ to go barefoot, 
and to call ' themselves the “Hermit Friars. 
Minor.” They grew rapidly, and had great suc- 
cess in making converts. After the Jesuits, no 
order has attracted to itself so many men of the 
highest birth as this, in which poverty is pushed 
to its utmost extreme. They have always paid 
much attention to learning, and have produced a 
number of considerable theologians. Five have 
been canonized and six beatified. The • order 
reached its greatest development in the 
eighteenth century; in 1775 it had 64 provinces 
with 31,000 members, a number which has never 
since been reached. They are most numerous 
in Austria, but have 22 apostolic mission dis- 
tricts in all parts of the world. In the United 
States they have two provinces, one with its 
chief house in Detroit, Mich., and the other 
centred in Pitteburgh, Pa., and a missionary 
district in California. To Protestants, the best- 
known (I/apuchins are Bernardino Ochino, who 
was converted to Protestantism in 1542,, and 
Father Theobald Mathew, the famous Irish apos- 
tle of total abstinence. There are also Capuchin 
nuns, founded in Naples, 1538, who are prpperly 
a branch of the Clares (q.v.), insisting stroi^ly 
on poverty, and following as far as^ possihlp 
the Capuchin cemstitution. , 

CAPULETI ED I MONTECCHI,, karp^- 
lSt'4 ad § mdn-tgk'ka (It., Capulets and Mon- 
tagues). See 'Buxiin:. 

CAP'ULETS and MON'TAGUES- The Eng- 
lish forms of the names of the Cappelletti and 
Montecchi, two noble families of Verona, chiefly 
memorable from their connection with the legend 
on which Shakespeare founded Romeo Juliet. 

They are mentioned hy Dante [Pwrgortorio, vi, 
106) in connection with Albert of Hapsburg, 
]^ng of the Romans, who was murdered in 1308. 
This event has supplied the Veronese with a 
date for their legend. Implicitly believing the 
story, they point out the house of Juliet’s par- 
ents and her tomb. The legend is undoubtedly 
Eastern in origin, having analogues in the stories 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, Hero and Leander, 
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and Abrocomas and Anthia (as related in the 
Ephesiaca of Xenophon of Ephesus, a writer of 
the second century The incident of the 

sleeping potion was, moreover, quite common in 
late Greek romance. So far as is known, the 
essentials of the story reached Italy late in the 
fifteenth century, appearing in a short novel by 
Massuccio of Salerno, first published in 1476. 
The novel La Qiulietta, by Luigi da Porto, 
printed in 1535, after the death of the author, 
follows more closely the outline of Shakespeare’s 
play. He states, in an epistle prefixed to the 
work, that the story was told him ‘^y one Pere- 
grino, a man 50 years of age, much experienced 
in the art of war, a pleasant companion, and, 
like almost all the Veronese, a great talker.’^ 
Da Porto, then, was the first to claim that the 
story was based on fact. This was a common 
make-believe of the sixteenth-century story-tell- 
ers. In 1554 Bandello published in his collection 
of tales another Italian version of the legend. 
It was entitled The Unfortunate Death of Two 
Unhappy Lovers — One ly Poison and the Other 
of Chrief, Both writers fix the date of the event 
by saying that it took place when Bartolommeo 
della Scala ruled Verona (1301-04). A French 
version of the tale was published by Pierre 
Borsteau in his Histoires tragiques (1559). It 
was translated into English in 1567 and pub- 
lished in Painter’s Palace • of Pleasure. Five 
years before, Arthur Brooke published an Eng- 
lish poem on the same subject, entitled The 
Tragical History of Romeus and Juliet, written 
first in Italian by Bandell, and now in English. 
Shakespeare seems to have, founded his tragedy 
on Brooke’s poem, with some use of Painter’s 
version. Yet there is some evidence that the 
story had been dramatised before the appear- 
ance of Shakespeare’s play. In that ease Shake- 
speare probably made use of his predecessor. It 
was Brooke who first called the Montecchi “Mon- 
tagues,” and the Prince of Verona ‘^Escalus,” 
instead of Scala. Wright and Cary, in trans- 
lating Dante, have followed the example of 
Shakespeare, and rendered the Italian names 
of the Dwma Commedia into the familiar “Capu- 
lets and Montagues” of Romeo and JuUet. The 
historical date of the tragedy has not, however, 
been adopted by modern stage managers, who 
very properly bring down the action from the 
beginning to the close of the fourteenth cm- 
tury, when commercial opulence and the revival 
of arts and letters supply accessories more in 
keeping with the drama than the ruder age to 
whTch history must assign the “civil broils,” and 
the faU of the Csg>ulets and the Montagues. 
Consult: Daniel, “Originals and Analogues of 
Romeo, and Juliet,” in New ^hahespea/re Society 
PubUoations (London, 1675) ; dr the Hew Va- 
riorum Edition of Romeo md JuUet, by H. H. 
Furness (Philadelphia, 1871; Tast rev., 1903). 

CAPXTS, kfi.'pu', Alfbed Vincent (1858- 
). A French journalist and dramatist. He 
was born at Aix and received a technical edu- 
cation, being intended for the engineering pro- 
fession. This he did not follow, however, de- 
voting himself, instead, to literary work. After 
some experience in journalism gained on the 
Figaro, he made his name as a satirist who 
employed his mordant wit with telling effect in 
contemporary criticism. This reputation he 
gained soon after 1882. In 1890 came his first 
novel, Qui perd gagne, which showed his ability 
in the realm of imaginative literature. BQs 
other novels include Podtw dipart (1891), Mon- 


sieur veut rire (1893), and Annies d’aventures 
(1895). It was as a dramatist, however, that 
Capus found fullest scope for his creative fancy. 
His plays include: Brignol et sa fille (1895); 
L’Innocent ( 1896, in collaboration with Alphonse 
Allais) ; Rosine (1897); Mariage bourgeois 
(1898); Les marts de Liontine (1900); La 
veins ( 1901 ) ; La petite fonctiormaire ( 1901 ) ; 
Les deua ecoles (1902); La chdtelaine (1902); 
UAdversaire (1903, in collaboration with Em- 
manuel Ar&ne) ; Notre jeunesse (1904) ; Mon- 
sieur Piigois (1905), and L^ Attentat (1906, in 
collaboration with Descaves) ; Hilhne Ardouin 
(1913). In 1914 he was elected a member of 
the French Academy. 

CA'PTTT MOR'TTTUM: (Lat., dead head). In 
historical research, a term which denotes the 
residuum of a traditional narrative after all the 
supernatural or extraordinary incidents have 
been cast aside. What remains may be possible 
or likely, but rests on no evidence- In chemistry 
the term was formerly used of the residuum of 
chemicals after the volatile substances had es- 
caped. It is still used metaphorically for a 
thing or institution which has been really de- 
stroyed by the elimination or abolition of its 
essential features or elements, the form alone 
remaining. 

CAPYHARA, kfi'pS-ba'rSi (Sp., Portug., from 
the native name) , or Carpincho. A large South 
American aquatic rodent (Hydrochcerus capy- 
hara) of the family Caviidce. It is about 4 
feet long and weighs nearly 100 pounds, thus 
making it the largest known rodent. It resem- 
bles a gigantic rough-coated guinea pig, hav- 
ing a heavy flat head, with small eyes and 
ears, and a blunt muzzle. The short, stout le^ 
have hoofiike claws on the feet; the tail is 
very short, and the brown hair is scant and 
bristly. The capybara feeds exclusively on vege- 
table food. It is easily tamed, and regarded as 
stupid. The flesh, except that of old males, is 
good. The capybara is known throughout Span- 
ish South America as “carpincho,” but is called 
in British Guiana “water ho^’ and “water 
horse,” a corruption of the Dutch waterhaas, i.e., 
water hare. Consult Proceedings of Zoological 
Society of London (1894). See Plate of Cavjes, 
ETO. 

CARABALLOS (ka'rA-baTy^Ts) MOHH- 
TAIHS. The chief mountain system of Luzon, 
Philmpine Islands. It consists of three ranges: 
the Caraballos Occidentales, which divides into 
the Cordillera Norte and Cordillera Central; the 
Sierra Madre, or Cordillera Oriental; and the 
CarabaUoB Sur. They are of volcanic origin. 
May^n, or Albay (8274 feet), and Bulusan (5100 
feet) are the highest volcanoes. 

CARABAO, ka^’rA-bfi-'O. The domestic water 
buffalo of the Philippines. See Buffalo and 
Ta&carao. 

CAR^ABAS, Fr. pron. k&'ra'bd', Maequis of. 
The fortunate but not wholly obedient master 
of 'Tuss in Boots,” in Perrault’s fairy tale of 
the latter name. The name has also been used 
by Disraeli, in Vivian Grey. 

CABAB^M (Neo-Lat. nom, pL, from Gk. 
Kdpafios, karabos, homed beetle). One of the 
largest families of Ooleoptera. See Gkound 
"Beetle. 

CAR'ABINEERS^. See Cabbineebs. 

CARACAL, khr^a-kal (Fr., from Turk, qar€h 
black qulaq, ear) . A red-brown cat of Africa 
and southern Asia, related to the lynx (q.v.). 

CAR'ACAl/LA. An outer cloakUke garment 
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■worn by the Gauls. It was close fitting, with 
long slaves, reached to the knees, and was slit 
before and behind as is a modem overcoat. The 
Emperor Caracalla introduced it at Home, in 
lengthened form, so that it reached to the 
ankles. From this latter form the modem cas- 
sock derived its shape. 

CABACALLA (1S8-217). Emperor of Rome 
from 211 to 217. His real name was Bassianus. 
‘He was the son of Septimius Severus and Julia 
Domna and was bora at Lugdunum (Lyons). 
His father nicknamed him Garcucalla, because 
he was fond of wearing a long, hooded mantle, 
so called in the Gallic language. In 193 his 
father became Emperor, and three years later, 
on the overthrow of Albinus, the last of the 
rivals to the throne, Caracalla was declared 
Caesar, or heir presumptive. He was made pon- 
tifex in 197 and became co-Emperor in 198, 
taking the name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninusj 
At this time he showed no signs of that reck- 
less, brutal nature which characterized his later 
years. During the rest of his father’s ^ reign 
Caracalla accompanied him on his expeditions, 
notably to Britain, where Severus died at Ebora- 
eum (York) in 211. He now returned to Rome 
and associated his younger brother, Geta, in the 
government; but, unable to endure an equal, he 
killed Geta in the very arms of their mother 
on Feb. 27, 212, and ordered his name to he 
erased from all public monuments. Caracalla 
now vented his mad rage on all the friends and 
adherents of his brother by a wholesale butch- 
-ery, in which the great jurist Papinianus per-' 
ished. In 212 he gave citizenship to all free in- 
habitants of the Empire; it has been held, how- 
ever, that his motive was to increase revenue 
from the taxes on inheritances, a tax to which 
only Roman citizens were liable. The rest of 
his reign as sole Emperor was occupied largely 
with military campaigns on the frontiers, and in 
the farther East. He was killed on the road to 
Carrhae, in Mesopotamia, at the instigation of 
Macrinus, the prefect, who succeeded to the 
throne, 

CABACALLA, Baths of, or THEBMiE Ajt- 
TONiNiANiE. See Bath. 

CABACALXT, ka'ra-kaaM. The capital of 
the District of Romanati, Rumania, 30 miles 
•southeast of Kjrajova, It has some fine public 
buildings and a domestic trade. Pop., 1899, 
12,035. 

CABACABA, k 8 .'rfii-ka'r& (imitation of its 
harsh cry). The Brazilian name of certain 
large, vulture-like hawks of South and Central 
America, which have very long, naked legs, the 
head somewhat crested and the cheeks bristly, 
the plumage chiefly black and white and hand- 
somely arranged. They walk about on the 
ground, feeding on carrion, and where food is 
abundant gather into vast flocks. Of much ser- 
vice as scavengers, in the cattle-herding regions 
of South America, they have increased greatly 
'and developed many interesting traits. They 
erect in trees or on cliffs bulky nests of stidi 
and leaves and lay only two eggs, heavily 
blotched and spotted. They constitute a sub- 
family of the Ealconidae, which contains three 
genera, Polyhorus, Ilyctery and Milvago, The 
former has four species, one of which, the caran- 
cho, is the common “carrion hawk” of Argentina 
and Brazil, while that now most commonly called • 
^'caracara” is Poh/horus chertwa^, which ranges 
from Ecuador to the southern border of the 
United States. Their names (compare Chi- 


31ANG0) are imitative of their hoarse cries. 
Consult Sclater and Hudson, ArgmtiTie Orni- 
thology, vol. ii (London, 1889), and Darwin, 
A Ndturalisfs Yoyage (London, 1860), 

OABACAS, ka-ra^s. The capital of Vene- 
zuela and an episcopal city, situated 6 miles 
south of La Guayra, its port, in lat, 10® 31' N. 
and long. 67® 6' W. (Map: Venezuela, D 1). 
The city lies in a fertile valley, 3000 feet above 
sea level, and enjoys a climate that is on the 
whole mild (temperatures ranging from 84® to 
48® F.), but subject to sudden variations of tem- 
perature and humidity, and to other influences 
productive of malaria, biliousness, and rheuma- 
tism. Its streets are clean, although narrow and 
straight, crossing each other at right angles, and 
its principal square, the Plaza de BoKvar, with 
an equestrian statue of Bolfvar in the centre, is 
surrounded by the government buildings, the uni- 
versity, the cathedral, and the episcopal palace. 
Other notable buildings are the national museum 
and the public library. Besides the university, 
there are numerous educational institutions, such 
as the medical school and the military school. 
There are also several learned societies, and 
associations for the promotion of agriculture and 
industry. Caracas does little manufacturing, 
but is the centre of the export trade of the dis- 
trict, which produces cacao, coffee, tobacco, etc. 
The city is the seat of a United States consular 
agent. Pop., 1904, c.9 0,000. Caracas was 
founded in 1567 as Santiago de Le6n de OarS-cas 
and prospered greatly because of its favorable 
situation. It was twice * destroyed — in 1595, 
when it was sacked ty the English, imder Pres- 
ton, and in 1766, when the French put it to sack 
and pillage. But it continued to grow, and 
played an important part in the war of inde- 
endence against Spain, claiming the honor of 
aving been the first colony in South America 
that succeeded in throwing off the yoke of Spain. 
Caracas was the birthplace of Sira6n Bolivar. 
The great earthquake of 1812 killed 12,000 per- 
sons and laid half the city in ruins. The last 
serious shock occurred in 1900. 

CABACCI, k&-rat'chS. See Cabracoi. 

CABACCIOLI, ka'rAt-cho'le, Francesco 
(1762-99). A Neapolitan admiral. He entered 
the navy at an early age and distinguished 
himself at Toulon in 1793. In the year 1798 
he abandoned Ferdinand and entered into the 
service of the Parthenopean Republic, estab- 
lished by the French invaders, and with a few 
vessels prevented the attempted landing of a 
Sicilian and British fleet. In 1799, when Cstrdi- 
nal Ruffo took Naples, Caracciolo was arrested, 
contrary to the terms of capitulation, sentenced 
to death by the Junta, and hanged on the mast 
of a frigate. His corpse was thrown into the 
sea. For Caracciolo’s fate Lord Nelson^ in- 
fluenced by the notorious Lady Hamiltoii, was 
largely responsible. Consult Colletta, Storia 
delreame di Napoli (bk. v). 

CABACKTACUS, or CABATYAOUS (o.50 
A.D.). A king of the Trinovantes who dwelt 
north of the Thames, and who were the masters 
of southeastern Britain when Claudius began his 
conquest in the year 43, When the Trinovantes 
were defeated and their capital, Camalodunum 
(Colchester), was taken by the Romans, Oarac- 
tacus retreated, but kept up the struggle until 
51. In that year he was overthrown in a pitched 
battle, his wife and children were captured, and 
he was delivered to the Romans by Cartiman- 
dua, Queen of the Brigantes, to whom he had 
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fled for refuge. Caraetacus was sent to Rome, 
where he had to remain until his death. Taci- 
tus in the Snnales, bk. xii, chap, xxxvii, places 
an eloquent and dignified speech in the mouth of 
Caraetacus when he stood in bonds before the 
Emperor. 

CARACT^!B,ES DE TH^OEHUASTE. U'- 

rik'tar' de ta'6'frS.st'. A work by La Bruyfire 
based on his translation of the character 
sketches by Theophrastus, which he extended and 
adapted to the customs of his own day. These 
studies were increased from 386 to 1100 in num- 
ber in the various editions from 1688 to 1696. 

CABAIKOC, or CBAIKOCK. A member of 
the Round Table in Arthurian legend. One of 
the 31 knights selected by Merlin to accompany 
Arthur to Carohaise, to help Eling Leodegran 
against King Ryance of Ireland, who was about 
to attack that monarch with 15 tributary kings. 
His wife was the heroine of the episode of The 
Boy and the Mantle. 

CABADOC SAHD'STOHE. A heavily bedded 
sandstone, so named from its development at 
Gaer Caradoc in Sliropsliire. With the Bala 
slates and sandstones, which are geologically 
equivalent, it constitutes the uppermost division 
of the Ordovician system of England. The Cara- 
doe and Bala beds are fossiliferous and have 
been used largely as the basis of comparison in 
geological study. Their formation was accom- 
panied by extensive volcanic action; lavas and 
tufas are included within their limits, and in 
the Snowdon region these rocks attain a thick- 
ness of several thousand feet. 

CABAEE, ka-raf' (Fr., from It. caraffa, a 
decanter, probably from Ar. ghirdf, vessel, ghwr- 
afa, to dip up water) . A water bottle or decan- 
ter for the table or toilet, a term long in use in 
Scotland, but of later introduction into England 
and the United States. 

CABAJAS. See Cabatas. 

CABAMBOLA, kH'ram-b&ld. (East Indian 
word). An East Indian fruit, of the size and 
shape of a duck^s egg, but with five acute 
angles or longitudinal ribs. It has a yellow, 
thin, smooth rind, and a clear, watery pulp, 
in some varieties sweet, in others acid, of very 
agreeable flavor. It is often used in making 
sherbets, and in tarts and preserves, and is 
known to the British in India as the Coro- 
mandel gooseberry. It is one of the most uni- 
versally cultivated and abundant of the fruits of 
India. It is produced by the Averrhoa caram- 
bola, a small evergreen tree or bush of the 
family. Oxalidacese. The bilimbi, blimbing, or 
cucumber tree, so called from the shape of the 
fruit, is the very acid fruit of another species 
of the same genus, Averrhoa bUmbi, also East 
Indian. Both species are now much cultivated 
in the tropical parts of America, the first to a 
limited extent in southern California. Both 
exhibit an irritability of leaf resembling that of 
a sensitive plant; they also display in a re- 
markable degree the phenomenon commonly 
known as the sleep of plants (q.v.). See Motob 
Obgan ; Movement. 

CAB^AMEL (Fr., from ML. mlamellus^ 
strictly coma mellis, cane of honey, but considered 
to be dim. of Lat. cala/mus, cane). The name 
is applied to the dark-brown, slightly bitter, 
and faintly acid substance produced by the ap- 
plication of heat to sugar. It is likewise formed 
during the roasting of all materials containing 
sugar, such as coffee, chicory, and malt, and is 


one cause of the dark color of porter and in- 
fusions of coffee. It is largely employed in the 
coloring of whisky, wines, vinegar, soups, gra- 
vies, etc. The name is also given to a kind of 
confectionery. 

CABAMNASSA, ka'ram-nas'sa. See Kabam- 

NASSA. 

CABAHAIBA PALM. See Cabnaxtba Pa^k. 

CABAHCHO, ka-ran'ch6, or CABAHCHA, 
-eha. See Cabacaba. 

CAB^APA (Neo-Lat., from Guiana caraipi). 
A genus of plants of the family Meliacese, na- 
tives of warm climates. Garapa guianensis, 
sometimes called the Anderaha, also the carajpa 
tree, is a large tree with beautiful shining pin- 
nate leaves, which have many leaflets. It is a 
native of Guiana and the adjacent countries, 
where its bark has a great reputation as a 
febrifuge, and the oil obtained from its seeds 
is much used for lamps. Masts of ships are 
made of its trunk. The oil, which is called oil 
of carapa, is thick and bitter and is anthelmin- 
tic. Carapa procera, an African species, yields 
a similar oil, which is employed by the negroes 
for making soap and for anointing their bodies, 
its bitterness protecting them from the bites of 
insects, a purpose to which the oil of carapa 
is also applied in South America. 

CABAPANOS, ka-ra'pil-n5s, Constantine 
(1840— ). A Greek archaeologist. He was 

born at Arta and studied at Corfu and Athens. 
He became chief secretary of the Society Gen6- 
rale de TEmpire Ottoman, the first great finan- 
cial institution to be established in Constanti- 
nople (1864). In 1876 he devoted himself to 
archaeology and promoted the investigations 
which led to the discovery of the ruins of 
Bodona, described in his Dodone et ses ruines 
(1878). 

GABAQXTET, kar'fi-kSt'. A port of entry in 
Gloucester Co., Hew Brimswick, Canada, on the 
Bay of Chaleur and on the Caraquet Railway 
(Map: New Bnmswick, El). It has a good 
harbor and important fishing industries. The 
settlement consists of Upper and Lower Cara- 
quet. Pop., 1001, 4074; 1911, 4621. 

CAABAS. An important ancient Indian tribe 
of Ecuador, whose culture was centred about the 
region of Quito. Tradition makes them come 
from the Pacific coast, intruding upon an earlier 
people, the Quitus. They worshiped the sun 
and the moon and venerated two culture heroes, 
Pacha and Eacha. The Caras were a federation 
of independent states rather than a monarchy 
after the Incasic fashion. They long resisted 
Quichua power. Their language has long been 
extinct. Rivet thinks the Cara tongue belonged 
to the Barbacoan stock, which he aflSnes to the 
Chibchan. Consult Saville, Antiquities of 
Manahi, Bcuador (New York, 1907-10), and 
Verneau and Rivet, JEthnograpMo anciewne de 
VEqiwieur (Paris, 1912), especially pp. 14-21. 

CAB/AT (Fr., from Ar. qfrdt, pod, husk, 
carat, from Gk. Kepdrtop, heration, fruit of the 
locust tree, from ic^pas, keros, horn) . Originally 
the name given to the seeds of the Abyssinian 
coral flower or coral tree {Erythrina abys' 
simea). These, which are small and equal in 
size, having been used in weighing gold and 
precious s&nes, carat has become the desig- 
nation of the weight commonly used for weigh- 
ing jewels, particularly diamonds. The seeds 
of the carob (q.v.)^ tree have also been said to 
be the original carat weights of jewelers. 

Jewelers and assayers divide the troy pound, 
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ounce; or any other weight, into 24 parts, and 
call each a carat, as a means of stating the 
proportion of pure gold contained in any alloy 
of gold with other metals. Thus, the gold 
of coinage, and of wedding rings, which con- 
tains f| of pure gold, is called 22 carats fine, 
or 22-carat gold. The lower standard used for 
watch eases, etc., which contains of pure 
gold, is called 18-carat, and so on. The carat 
used in this sense has therefore no absolute 
weight; it merely denotes a ratio. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with the carat used for 
weighing diamonds and other precious stones, 
which has a fixed weight, and was divided into 
quarters, or ^‘carat grains,” eighths, sirteenths, 
thirty-seconds, and sixty-fourths, but since the 
adoption of the international metric carat is 
divided decimally. 

This carat for many years varied in the vari- 
ous markets of Europe and Asia. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century at least 22 differ- 
ent carats, ranging from the Bologna carat of 
188.6 milligrams to the Arabian carat of 254.6 
milligrams, were in use. Accordingly dealers in 
precious stones in Germany in 1905 su^ested 
an international carat based on the metric sys- 
tem and equal to 200 milligrams, or one-fifth of 
a gram (3.086 grains). This su^estion w^ 
straightway adopted by similar interests in 
Erance and other European countries and re- 
ceived the approval of the International Bureau 
of Weights and Measures. By 1912 it was in 
use in Eranee, (jtermany, and practically all 
cpuntries excepting the United States, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Holland, where various 
carats corresponding approximately to 205 milli*- 
grams were employed, the American jeweler 
using a carat corresponding to 205.2 milligrams, 
or approximately that of the British Board of 
Trade and the jewelry trade of Antwerp. ^ On 
Oct. 29, 1912, representatives of the American 
jewelry trade adopted a resolution providing 
for the use of the international carat after July 
I, 1913, and requested the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to employ this standard in levying the duty 
on imported diamonds and oth«r gems. This 
reconimendation was adopted by the Treasury 
Depaurtment, by the United States Bureau of 
Staiviards, as well as by the York State 
Department of W^eights and Measures, and other 
official agencies. By an order in council made 
on the recoFmmenJS'tion of the, English Board 
of. Trade, the international metric, carat of 200 
milligrams was adopted for England, to take 
effect April 1, 1914, and the new weight has 
become practically universal. 

CABATKEOBOBY, hA'r^'tet'd'dd'r^, Alex- 
ANDRE. See Karatheodoei, Alkxajvdeb. 

CABAUSIUS, k^L-ra'shi-tis (?-293). A 
Homan usurper, who made himself Emperor of 
Britain. He was a native of what is now Bel- 
gium and was placed by the Emperor Maximian 
in command of the Roman fleet at Boulogne. He 
used bis office to secure wealth and power and 
was accused of conniving in the piratical expedi- 
tions of the Ghermans against Britain. In 286 
Maximian ordered him to he put to death, but 
Garausius had already revolted. He went to 
Britain, secured the allegiance of the Roman 
soldiers there, and assumed the title of Emperor. 
For six years he maintained his position and 
with his ships commanded the British Channel. 
After the defeat of a Roman fleet in 289, Biocle- 
bian and Maximian recognized him as co-Em- 
peror, but when Constantine w^ made Osesar 


he undertook the subjugation of Britain. Bou- 
logne was taken in 293, and the^ same ymr 
Garausius was murdered by flis chief minister, 
Allectus. The latter was easily conquered by 
Constantine in 296. Consult Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, vol. i, chap, xiii, ed. by Bury, with 
notes (TiOndon, 1896), and Webb, The Reign wnd 
Coinage of Carausiiis (London, 1908). 

OABAVACA, kfl'rS.-vU.^A. A city of Spam 
in the Province of Murcia, on a river of the 
same name, about 39 miles west by north of 
Murcia (Map: Spain, E 3). It is situated on 
the slope of a hill crowned with a fine old cas- 
tle (Santa Cruz), and has broad and well-paved 
streets. The municipal building and the parish 
church, the latter an Ionic structure completed 
in 1600, are the more noteworthy edifices. The 
city is in a very fertile region and has manu- 
factures of linen and woolen goods, brandy, soap, 
paper, leather, flour, chocolate, etc. Caravaea 
IS a very old town, many ancient remains being 
found in the vicinity.' It was held successively 
by the Goths, Moors, and Christians, but has 
occupied in history a place of comparative un- 
importance. Pop., 190(3, 15,804; 1910, 17,349. 

CABAVAGGIO, ka'ra-va'jd. A town in the 
Province of Bergamo, Lombardy, Italy, 14 miles 
south of Bergamo. A steam tramway con- 
nects it with Monza and Milan. The site of its 
ancient fortified walls is now occupied by prom- 
enades, but the moat remains and is spanned 
by six bridges. The chief buildings are a paro- 
chial church with a lofty campanile and the 
church L' Apparizione della Madonna, a celebrated 
pilgrim resort. The artists Polidoro C^ldara, 
Michelangelo Merisi, and Fermo Stella were 
born in this town and all' received the surname 
da Caravaggio. Francesco Sforza, commanding 
the Milanese troops, here defeated a Venetian 
army in 1448. Pop. (commune), 1901, 8974. 

CABAVAGOIO, ka'rn-vrjb, properly MiohEl- 
attgelo Merisi or Meeisio (improperly Ambriqi, 
Merigi, or Moeigi) da (c.1565-1609) . An 
eminent Italian painter, founder of the Natural- 
istic school. He is usually called after his 
birthplace Caravaggio, in the Province of Ber- 
gamo, where his father was master of the 
hous^old and architect to the Marquis of Cara- 
vaggio, According to most recent research, he 
probably studied four or five years at Milan, per- 
haps with one of the Oampi (q.v.), then passed 
some time in Venice, About 1585—87 he appeared 
in R(une, where he was for a time associated 
with Cesarb d'Arpino and Prospero Orsi, but 
he persisted in going his own way. After much 
vicissitude he found a patron in Cardinal del 
Monte, which insured his success. 

His talent developed with great rapidity* 
Throwing all traditions aside, and appealing 
only to nature, he became the head of the Nat- 
uralists, in opposition to the Mannerists.^ He 
became very, popular, and even the Eclecticists 
imitated him. But the animosities which he 
cited and his own passionate disposition in- 
volved him in constant quarrels, although he 
certainly did not provoke all the quarrds at- 
tributed to him. Thus he is said to have chal- 
lenged Guido Beni, who imitated his work, to 
a duel, and to have chased the inoffensive Guer- 
cino from Rome. It is true, however, that he 
Mlled a comrade in a quarrel over a game, 
and had to leave Rome for this offense. He was 
protected and concealed near Palestrina by Duke 
Maxzio Colonna. He painted for that nobleman 
until he went to Napl^. In this city he found 
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an appreciative public, and from bis activity 
there arose a Naturalistic school of great impor- 
tance. He afterward went to ISlalta, where he 
painted two portraits of the Grand Master 
of the Kaights of St. John, one of which 
survives in the Louvre, besides other reli- 
gious pictures for the same patron. As a 
reward he was made one of their number, 
but when Caravaggio again quarreled and 
wounded one of the knights, they threw him 
into prison. The painter escaped, and was for 
some time occupied in the churches of Catania, 
Syracuse, and other Sicilian cities. He was 
always desirous of returning to Rome, and on 
having been pardoned by the Pope, in 1609, he 
set out from Naples for the Eternal City. But 
he was waylaid on the road, and died at Porto 
Ercole, from the effects of a wound. 

Caravaggio’s art was like his character — fierce 
in mood, impetuous in expression. His pictures 
are full of action and of feeling, not mere painted 
models, like 'those of Courbet (q.v.), his nine- 
teenth-century successor. They resemble his in 
that they are plebeian; both sought in the com- 
mon types of the people the models for their 
pictures, and both insisted on the exact repro- 
duction of these types. There was, however, this 
great difference, that while Caravaggio saw na- 
ture with the extravagant eyes of the seventeenth 
century, Courbet saw it with the matter-of-fact 
gaze of the nineteenth. Caravaggio was a good 
technician in drawing, color, and brushwork, 
and he handled light and shade with fine effect. 

His work may be best divided into two periods. 
In the first he did not make such prominent use 
of the dark shadows and high lights which char- 
acterize his later period, and which became the 
most prominent characteristic of the Naturalistic 
school. Most of the works of this period are 
genre pieces, executed during his stay in Rome. 
One of the best examples is the “Card Players,” 
in which the artist represents a wealthy, inex- 
perienced young man being cheated by profes- 
sionals. The best example of this picture is in 
the Sciarra Palace, Rome, although the Dresden 
replica has been most reproduced- Another fine 
specimen of his first period is the “Gipsy For- 
tune Teller,” in the Palazzo dei Conservator!, 
on the Capitoline Hill. The cunning jade seems 
more anxious to win the young man’s heart than 
to attend to professional duties. The Berlin 
Museum possesses two charming genre pieces, 
“Love as a Ruler,” “Love Conquered,” showing 
an admirable mastery over the nude. 

The works of his second period were mostly 
larger religious compositions, the result of the 
reputation already established by his genre pro- 
ductions. They aroused great opposition, espe- 
cially in Rome, on account of the ordinary types 
which he used to portray the saints whom the 
Church adored. Among those which had to be 
removed from the churches in Rome was ^‘St. 
Matthew Writing the Gospel,” now in the Ber- 
lin Museum, and the admirable “Death of Mary,” 
in the Louvre. In the latter picture the body of 
the Virgin looks as if it had just come from the 
morgue, blit the expression of grief in the mourn- 
ers is most affecting. His masterpiece of this 
category is his “Burial of Christ,” painted for 
the church of Santa Maria in Trastevere, but 
now in the Vatican. This work is excellent in 
composition, the women are noble in expression, 
and the men are full of character. The body of 
Christ, though entirely realistic, is a beautiful 
t^resentation of the nude. Rubens thought this 
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picture worthy to copy and it has been often 
engraved. 

The chief galleries of Europe abound in works 
of Caravaggio, but not nearly all of those 
ascribed to him are original. By its acquisition 
of the Giustiniani collection, Berlin is excep- 
tionally rich, and London has a characteristic 
example in “Christ and the Apostles at Em- 
maus.” Caravaggio also painted a few portraits 
of great realism and force. Of his portraits of- 
himself, the youthful specimen in the Uffizi 
(Florence) is noted, but his finest piece of por- 
traiture is probably the Grand Master of the 
Knights of Malta, in the Louvre. 

Although he had no direct pupils, Caravaggio 
was of the greatest influence upon the develop- 
ment of modern art. Even the principal pupils 
of the Carracci, like Guido Reni and Guercino 
(q.v.), studied his art, and Domenichino (q.v.) 
was influenced by it. He may be justly consid- 
ered the founder and head of the Naturalistic 
school (see P.ajnting), and as the advocate of 
the return to nature, his influence extended be- 
yond Italy into the North, where he influenced 
Rubens and was the forerunner of the great 
Dutch masters of light and shade. 

Consult: Baglione, Le vite de’ pittoH (Rome, 
1649); Bertolotti, Artisti Lombardi a Roma 
(Milan, 1881) ; Eisenmann, “Caravaggio,”' in 
Dohmc’s Kvnst und Kunatler (Leipzig, 1879) ; 
Venturi, in UArte^ xiii (1910) ; Fornone, Michel- 
angelo Caravaggio (Bergamo, 1907) ; Schmerber, 
Betrachtungen uber die italienische Malerei im 
llten Jahrhundert (Strassburg, 1906) ; Rolfs, 
GescMchte der Malerei Neapels (Leipzig, 1910). 

CARAVAN (Fr. caravane^ Sp. caravana, 
from Pers. karvan, from OPers. kora, people, 
army). The name given to the great assem- 
blages of travelers which, at stated times, trav- 
erse the deserts of Asia and Africa. Most cara- 
vans are formed for the purposes of trade, the 
merchants associating themselves for mutual 
help and protection. A caravan sometimes has 
as many as 1000 camels, which follow each 
other in single file, so that it may be a mile or 
more in length. The most celebrated caravans 
are those formed by pilgrims going to Mecca, 
particularly those which annually assemble at 
Cairo and at Damascus. The latter consists of 
thousands of pilgrims and stands under the 
special protection of the Turkish Sultan. The 
caravan by which the Persians travel to Mecca 
starts from Bagdad, and is the vehicle of a very 
•important trade. The great Indian caravan to 
Mecca, which started rrom Muscat, has been 
long given up. The trade between Tripoli and 
the interior of Africa is exclusively carried on 
by caravans, likewise that between Darfur and 
Egypt, and a considerable trade between Rus- 
sia and China is still carried on by caravan. 
In the East, caravans in which the camels 
have a load of 500 to 600 pounds are called 
heavy caravans; light caravans are those in 
which the camels have only half that weight, 
so that the daily journeys may be longer. Heavy 
caravans travel from 18 to 20 miles a day; 
light h:om 22 to 26. The caravans are generally 
conducted with great regularity, and assemble 
at and start from stated places on stated days. 
The leader of the Mecca caravans, of which there 
are two principal ones each year, is called eimr- 
elrhadji i.e., prince of the pilgrims. In trade 
caravans a leader, who is called karwan-betshi, 
is elected by the merchants from their own num- 
ber. In addition to the leader, each caravan 
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has its servants, guides, military escorts, and 
priests. Obedience is enforced by the ^ leader 
in the matter of internal discipline, but in traf- 
ficking each member is independent. 

CABAVAK. See Cabbiage. 

CABAVAE'SEBAI, ka'ra-van's&-ri (Pers, 
karvUn^ caravan + sardlf inn), or CAB'AVAN''^- 
SEBY, or TTTTATS r. An Oriental inn, resembling 
the dak bungalows of modern India, affording 
temporary shelter to merchants and others travd.- 
ing in caravans. It is generally a very spacious, 
quadrangular building, its four wings inclosing 
a courtyard intended for the bales of merchan- 
dise and the beasts of burd^ and containing a 
well, spring, or water fountain. The interior ac- 
commodations consist of small and unfurnished 
rooms, rarely over 7 feet high, running about the 
courtyard. Some of these have no windows, hut 
only a few narrow air holes. A large gateway, 
spacious enough to admit a loaded camel, leads 
into the inner court. When a caravanserai is 
too small to accommodate an entire caravan, the 
courtyard is used as a warehouse, while the 
mules or camels rest outside the gates. A por- 
ter, appointed and paid by the municipal au- 
thority of the place, is the official supervisor 
of the caravanserai- Aided by one or more 
assistants, he sees to the safety of the goods, 
animals, and travelers.^ These Eastern mns 
are very ancient institutions, being, in fact, the 
“inns” of Gen. xlii. 27, xliiL 21; and it was 
in the stable of some such place (there being 
no room for his parents in the lodging apart- 
ments) that Christ was bom. These inns 
long either to the government, to the church 
(mosques), or to private individuals. Such as 
are situated on the roads are usually free (save 
for small grattiities expected by porters), wMle 
at others a nominal fee is charged. At Cairo, 
Damascus, Beirut, Aleppo, and elsewhere there 
are some large and very handsome caravanserais 
built and maintained by charity when not sup- 
ported through municipal pride. 

CAB'AVEL, or CAB'AVEOuA (Sp., ML. 
carahuSy a boat, Gk. KdpajJos, kwrahos, light 
ship). 1. A small vessel formerly much used in 
Portugal. It was lateen rigged, with a single 
square sail on the foremast, and rarely exceeded 
150 tons. 2. A small lateen-rigged fishing ves- 
sel of 10 or 15 tons used in Spain, Portugal, 
and the Azores, a. A large Turkish ship of war. 
The name was, in Spain and Portugal, formerly 
applied to larger craft; the^ caravel of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was occasion- 
ally a ship of 200 or 300 tons’ burden, with four 
masts, lateen rigged on three and square rigged 
on one, the foremast. As in vessels of the 
period, the poop and forecastle of a caravel were 
very high, especially the former. Two of the 
ships of Columbus were of the caravel type. 

CABAVELLAS, ka'rA-va^as. A town in the 
Brazilian State of Bahia, situated on the Cara- 
vellas River, 5 miles from its mouth (Map: 
Brazil, K 7) and comiected with the coast by 
natural canals. It has a good harbor and is in 
communication by rail with tbe interior. Tbe 
exports consist of fish oil, coffee, and coconuts. 
Pop., over 4000, within the town, and in 1890 
the municipality had 6482. 

CABAWAIiA, kfi'rS.-wk'Bt, or CABAWILA. 
See Karawila. 

CAB'AWAY (Sp. alcarahueya, from Ax. al^ 
the + karavyd, karaviya, caraway plant; prob- 
ably from Gk. Kdpov, karon), Carum carvi* A 
plant of the family Umbelliferse, growing wild 


in Europe and in some parts of Asia. It is 
cultivated in Europe and in^ America for its 
aromatic seeds (carpels), which are used me- 
dicinally, and as an aromatic condiment, by con- 
fectioners, distillers, and perfumers, in the prep- 
aration of liquors, cakes, sweetmeats, scented 
soaps, and similar products. It depends for its 
aromatic properties on a volatile oil called oil 
of caraway, which is obtained by bruising the 
seeds and distilling them with water. Car^ 
way has a branching stem 1 to 2 feet high, with 
finely divided leaves, and dense umbels of whit- 
ish flowers. It is easy of cultivation. For illus- 
tration, see Plate of Camellia, etc. 

CABAYAS, cd'ra-y^s', or OabajAs, a tribe 
of South American Indians, situated on the 
Rio Araguaya and its affluents, in the Goyaz 
country of south-eontral Brazil, with another 
section on the right hank of the lower Xingii. 
They probably once extended much further to 
the south, though Ehrenreich thinks they mi- 
grated from the north. Their chief' divisions are 
the Carayas proper, the Chambioas, and the 
Javah4s. They number in all between 1500 and 
1750 and are decreasing somewhat rapidly. 
They are a primitive people and strictly monog- 
amous. They are said to have buried their 
dead upright, with the head out of the ground 
and food placed near it. Their language forms 
a distinct stock. Consult Coudreau, Voyage au 
Tocavi^tins- Araguaya (Paris, 1897) ; Bjrause, Jn 
den Wildnissen Brasiliens (Leipzig, 1911) ; 
Chamberlain in Sdenoe, n. s., vol. xxxvii (1913). 

CABBAJAL, PBANCiscfO. See Mexico, 

CABBAJAL, kar'ba-HfiP, Fraxcisco de 
(1464-1548). A Spanish soldier, born in Are- 
valo, Avila. He is said to have been a natural 
son of Caesar Borgia, Duke of Valentinois (and 
consequently a nephew of Pope Alexander VI). 
After serving a while in Spain, he took service 
under the Gran Capitfln Gonzalvo de C6rdoba, 
and was present at the battles of Ravenna and 
Pavia and the sack of Rome. He went to 
Mexico in 1628, was sent by Cort4s to Peru in 
1536 to assist Francisco Pizarro, and was field 
marsbsd to Vaca de Castro in bis victory over 
Diego de Almagro the younger, on the pliiin of 
Chupas. He joined the party of Qonzalo Pizarro 
in the contest against Diego Centeno and Pedro 
de la Gasca, was taken prisoner with Pizarro at 
the battle of Sacsahuana (April 8, 1548), and 
was banged and quartered. His extraordinary 
activity in this war, crossing the Andes six 
times and fitting countless battles, despite^ his 
more than 80 years, and his immense weight 
(many believed he had a familiar spirit that 
carried him through the air) led to nis being 
known in history as the Demomo de los Andes. 
He was at the time of his death the most 
brilliant commander in Peru. “He was ruth- 
lessly cruel, but brimming over with wit and 
humor, so that people said it was quite a pleas- 
ure to be hanged by bim, for the sake of his 
witticisms on such occasions.” Consult Mark- 
ham, A History of Peru (Chic^o, 1892). 

CABBAJAL, kar'Bfi.-Hal', Gaspab de, and 
TokIs Jos^:. See Carvajal. 

CABBALLO, kar-ba'lyd. A town in the Prov- 
ince of Corufia, Galicia, Spain, 20 miles south- 
west of Corufia (Map: Spain, A 1). It is 
noted for its mineral springs and baths. Pop., 
1900, 13,544; 1910, 13,513. 

CAB^ABHIDE. See Ubea. 

CABBAZOTaC ACID. See PiORio Acid. 

CAB03IDES {carbon -j- ide). Compounds of 
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carbon and the metals or certain of the metal- 
loids. The most important carbides are iron 
carbide and calcium carbide. Molten iron unites 
directly with carbon to form a series of definite 
chemical compounds, FesC, known as cementite, 
Fe^C, FcsC, FeCo, etc. The presence of these com- 
pounds, in variable quantities, in metallic iron 
causes important changes in certain properties 
of the latter; it becomes hard and brittle, and 
melts at a considerably lower temperature than 
pure iron. Next in practical importance to the 
carbides of iron is the carbide of calcium, now 
extensively employed in the manufacture of 
acetylene gas. ’TOen treated with water or 
dilute acids, most carbides are decomposed with 
formation of hydrocarbons. Thus, the carbide of 
aluminium yields methane, or marsh gas; the 
carbide of calcium yields acetylene. At present 
the carbides are made by the use of the electric 
furnace. In this furnace carbon is made to act 
on the oxide of the metal, when part of the car- 
bon takes up the oxygen of the oxide, while an- 
other part combines with the metal. The car- 
bides of the alkali metals, sodium and potassium, 
are best prepared by passing a current of pure 
and carefully dried acetylene gas .over the 
melted metals, kept at a temperature of about 
225* C., out of contact with the air. Tlie name 
carbides is also applied to compounds of carbon 
with certain nonmetallic elements, such as sili- 
con. The carbide of silicon is a crystalline sub- 
stance remarkable for its great hardness and 
used, \mder the name of carborimdum, for mak- 
ing whetstones, polishing cloths, etc. The car- 
bides of nonmetallic elements are not attacked 
by acids. For a full statement of the proper- 
ties of the various carbides consult Moissan, 
Traits de cMmie mmSrale (6 vols., Paris, 1904r- 
06). See Acettleioj; C^ALonTM Gabbidb; Cab- 
boeundum; Aoheson; Moissait. 

CARBINE, kar'bin (Fr. ca/rabine. It. cara- 
bina, ML. calabra, war engine) . The fire- 
arm carried by mounted soldiers generally. It 
is the same in principle as the infantry rifle, 
but, owing to its shorter length, of more limited 
range than the rifle proper. It is carried, as 
a rule, attached to the saddle by straps, or by a 
pocket or bucket. In the United States army the 
cavalry and infantry use the same rifle. See 
Small Aems. 

CARABINEERS^ or CARABINEERS (Fr. 

oarabmier, from ca/rabine) . Formerly a separate 
and distinct type of cavalry, a distinction which 
no longer exists. As with many other obsolete 
types of military corps, the title,’ and in some 
instances the distinctive imiform, is still main- 
tained by the various carbineer regiments 
throughout Europe, this distinction constituting 
their only real difference from other cavalry. 
The name is said by somd authorities to have 
originated with the carbine, the firearm with 
which light cavalry was armed; by others they 
are said to have derived their designatioh from 
the Arabs, among whom the Oa/rabins or Kara- 
bins were light horsemen, stationed at outposts 
to defend narrow passes, etc. ; in action they took 
the place of skirmishers. Generally speaking, 
the name was commonly applied to light cavalry 
regiments, now known as hussars and lancers. 
See Cavalry. 

CAR'BO. The name of a plebeian family of 
the Gens Papiria at Rome. 1. Gaius Papieius 
Cabbo, statesman and orator. He aided Gaius 
Gracchus in carrying out the agrarian law of 
Tiberius Gracchus. (See Agrabian Law.) In 


IS B.c. as tribune of the people he carried a law 
by which voting by ballot was extended to the 
enactment and the repeal of laws. This law 
was important as tending to make the voters 
independent of wealthy patrons. Carbo pro- 
posed also a law making possible immediate 
reeleetion to the tribunate. This he failed to 
carry, because of the opposition of Scipio Afri- 
canus Minor. He was suspected as having been 
concerned in the sudden death of the latter in 
129 B.O.; Carbo had been Scipio’s bitter political 
enemy. In 120 he became Consul, and in that 
year successfully defended L. Opimius, who had 
killed Gaius Gracchus and was now under im- 
peachment for having put citizens to death with- 
out a trial. Presently he was himself assailed 
by Lucius Crassus, the orator, and, fearing con- 
viction, committed suicide, 119 B.c. 2. Gaius 
PAPiEitrs Caebo, son of the foregoing, also states- 
man and orator. In 90 or 89 b.c. he, together 
with M. Plautius Silvanus, carried a law which 
conferred Roman citizenship on all persons who 
could prove ( 1 ) that at the time of the passage 
of the law their names had been enrolled as 
those of citizens of some civitas fcederata in 
Italy, that is, a state that had a formal treaty 
with Rome; (2) that at the time of the passage 
of the law they had a settled habitation in Italy, 
and who, within 60 days of the passage of the 
law, had their names inscribed on the books 
of one of the praetors for the year. The law, 
called the Lex Plautia Papiria, was a states- 
manlike effort to win to Rome the loyal support 
of the civitates fcederatce. It was under this 
law that the poet Archias claimed citizenship. 
Carbo supported the aristocracy and was killed 
by the Marian party in 82 b.c. 

CARBOAZOTINE. See Explosives. 
CARBODTTNAMITE. See Explosives. 

CARaBOHYCDRATES (Lat. carbo, coal + 
Gk. %yd5r, water). A name applied in 

chemistry to one of three groups of substances 
found in great quantities in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, the other two groups being 
the fats and the proteids. The carbohydrates 
should not be confomided with the hydrocarbons ; 
for while the latter are composed exclusively of 
carbon and hydrogen, the carbohydrates all con- 
tain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The last- 
named two elements are found in most carbo- 
hydrates in precisely the same proportion in 
which they exist in water; so that a molecule 
of a carbohydrate might usually be represented 
as made up of m atoms of carbon and y mole- 
cules of water (otC + yHoO). However, the 
carbohydrates contain no water as such. 

The carbohydrates include the different varie- 
ties of sugar, of starch, and of cellulose. It 
appears strange at first that such very different 
substances should he grouped together : the crys- 
talline and soluble compounds called sugars and 
the amorphous, mostly insoluble substances 
called celluloses and starches. They are all, 
however, connected by their common capacity of 
giving simple sugars called monosaccharides, 
when treated with dilute acids. The latter cause 
the addition of the elements of water, and thus 
the more complex carbohydrates are known to be 
anhydrides of the monosaccharide sugars, just 
as ordinary ether is an anhydride of ordinary 
alcohol. A carbohydrate whose molecule con- 
tains t%co monosaccharide molecules (minws the 
elements of water) is called a disaccharide; one 
containing three monosaccharide molecules is 
called a trisaccharide; the term ^^olysaccha- 
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rides’’ is applied to tne more complex carbo* 
hydrates. 

The Monosaccharides. These include glu- 
cose (grape sugar), fructose (levulose), galac- 
tose, mannose, xylose, etc. Some of them may 
be transformed, by the fermentative action of 
yeast, into alcohol They all reduce Fehling’s 
solution (an alkaline solution of cupric oxide). 
The methods for the study of their chemical con- 
stitution were first proposed by Kiliani (1885— 
87). Emil Fischer extended these methods and 
applied them to the investigation of a large 
number of the monosaccharides, and as a result 
the chemical nature of these substances is at 
present perfectly clear. The monosaccharides 
may, accordingly, be defined as follows: They 
are optically active chemical compounds, con- 
taining several hydroxyl groups (OH), and one 
carbonyl group (CO) next to one of the hydroxyl 
groups; some are aldehydes (aldoses), others are 
ketones (ketoses). They are capable of existing 
in numerous optically isomeric forms, and a 
large number of them have been prepared arti- 
ficially, after the possibility of their existence 
had been indicated by the theories of stereo- 
chemistry (q.v.), although many of these isomers 
are not known to exist ready-formed anywhere 
in nature. See Sugars. 

The Disaccharides. These include ordinary 
cane sugar, milk sugar, maltose, etc., and are 
composed of two molecules of some one monosac- 
charide, or of some two different monosaccha- 
rides. Their chemical nature is, however, as yet 
imperfectly understood. By the action of dilute 
acids, or by certain processes of fermentation, 
the disaceharoses may be broken up into 
monosaccharides. Unlike the monosaccharides, 
the disaccharides have no reducing effect on 
Fehling^s solution. The formula CiaH220ii repre- 
sents the composition of any one of the 
disaccharides. 

The Polysaccharides. These include starch, 
cellulose, etc., and are chemically very complex, 
and as yet very little understood. Like the di- 
saccharides, they have no effect on Fehling’s 
solution, and yeast ha§ no direct action on them. 
The composition of the polysaccharides is 
usually represented by the general formula 
(CgHioOs)!!* 

..>^1116 carbohydrates are among the most neces- 
sary constituents of food. Their presence has 
been shown to be indispensable to the formation 
of fats, and their own value as sources of 
muscular energy, though smaller tham that of 
fats, is still very considerable. 

The most important carbohydrates are dis- 
cussed under their special nam^* See Cellu- 
ijose; Gluten; STAjaoH; Sugars. Consult 
Lippmann,* Chemie der Zuokorarten (Bruns- 
wick, 1904) , which is the most exhaustive 
treatise on the sugars in existence. 

CABBOLGIC {carton + ol + io) ACID^ 
Phenic Acid, or Phenol, CeHsOH. An im- 
portant organic substance largely used as an 
antiseptic, disinfectant, and deodorant, as well as 
in the manufacture of certain dyfes. It is formed 
when various organic substances are strongly 
heated, and is, therefore, found in the tar pro- 
duced by the destructive distiUation of coal, 
wood, shale, etc. Carbolic acid was discovered 
in 1834 by Bunge, among the products oWined 
in the distillation of coal tar. A few years later 
Laurent succeeded in preparing a pure crystal- 
line carbolic acid which he named phenic acid, 
or phenyl hydrate, from the Greek (fKilveiv — ^to 


give light. The commercial product known as 
crude oarbolio acid contains, besides phenol, 
various other substances derived from coal tar; 
it has a creosote-like odor, and is composed 
chiefly of phenol and cresol. The chief material 
from which it is made on an industrial scale is 
the tar obtained in the manufacture of coal gas. 
Carbolic acid is extracted from the fraction of 
coal tar which distills over between the tempera- 
tures 170° and 230° C. This portion, called 
middle oil, or carbolic oil, is treated with a 
solution of caustic soda, which combines all the 
phenol, but at the same time takes up a certain 
amount of the hydrocarbons contained in the oil. 
The hydrocarbons are driven off by a current of 
steam passed through the alkaline solution, and 
then the still impure sodium salt of phenol is 
decomposed with dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
crude phenol thus obtained is rectified in 
wrought-iron stills. The fraction passing over 
between 175° and 205° is subjected to further 
fractional distillation, the final product being 
practically pure phenol. At ordinary tempera- 
tures pure phenol is solid, crystallizing in large, 
colorless prismatic crystals that melt at 42° 0. 
The melting point is, however, considerably 
lowered by the presence of minute quantities of 
water. The boiling point of pure phenol is 183° 
C. If exposed to the air, carbolic acid gradually 
becomes red from the presence of minute traces 
of lead; a permanently colorless phenol may be 
obtained by oxydizing tbe impurity with a little 
potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid. 
Carbolic acid mixes in all proportions wdth 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, glycerin, olive oil, and 
other organic liquids. It is but sparingly 
soluble in water. Aqueous solutions have a 
sweetish taste and leave a slightly burning sen- 
sation in the mouth. Carbolic acid has the 
peculiar effect of rendering the urine dark, even 
in such smah quantities as may enter the body 
by absorption from surgical dressings. Taken 
internally in concentrated form carbolic acid acts 
rapidly as a poison, producing a cold and clammy 
skin, feeble respiration, collapse, etc. The 
mouth, throat, cesophagus, and stomach exhibit 
white eschars, or sloughs. In cases of poisoning 
an emetic should be administered, followed by 
white of egg, or a dilute solution of magnesium 
or sodium sulphate; soluble sulphates combining 
with carbolic acid to form the harmless sulpho- 
carbolates. It is a frequent cause of death, and 
was formerly often employed by suicides until 
its sale was severely restricted by law. Whisky,, 
ap excellent antidote, should be given, by mouth, 
slightly diluted, and also hypodermatically for 
its stimulant effect. Alcohol is also a local 
antidote in carbolic acid burns. Ferric chloride 
solution is a test for carbolic acid, producing 
with it a violet color. The following, however,; 
is a .more sensitive test: Phenol combines 
directly with bromine to form tribromphenol 
bromide, a yellowish-white solid compound; to 
test a solution for phenol, bromine water may, 
therefore, be added, when, even if mere traces 
of phenol are present, a flocculent precipitate 
will form either immediately or in a short time. 
The bromine reaction is also used for the quanti- 
tative determination of phenoL 

Garbolic acid is generally used to disinfect 
surgical instruments, bed linen, fecal discharges, 
walls and floors, drains, etc. The cresol con- 
tained in crude carbolic acid is itseH quite 
efficient for these purposes. Carbolic acid is 
further used in itching of the skin, as a gargle,< 
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and as a general antiseptic wash, and in its pure 
form as a caustic. It has been employed as an 
injection, in hemorrhoids, synovitis, inflamed 
bursae, bubo, glandular swellings, etc. Internally 
it is given in flatulent dyspepsia (in the form of 
sulphoearbolate of soda). 

CABBOICI (Lat, owrlo, coal). One of the 
most important chemical elements. It exists in 
large quantities, both in the free state and in 
combination with other substances. It occurs 
uncombined in the mineral graphite, or black 
lead, and in the diamond, which is pure crystal- 
lized carbon. It is much more abundant, how- 
ever, in a state of combination. United with 
oxygen, it occurs as carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere and in natural water, and it is similarly 
combined in limestone, dolomite, and ironstone. 
In coal it is found combined with hydrogen and 
oxygen, and in plants and animals it occurs as 
one of the component elements of wood, starch, 
gum, sugar, oil, bone (gelatin), and flesh 
(fibrin). Indeed, there is no other element 
which is so characteristic of plant and animal 
organisms as carbon. Carbon is often set free 
bv the decomposition of organic matter. Thus 
charcoal forms during the imperfect combustion 
of wood. Many volatile organic substances, 
especially those rich in carbon, like benzene and 
acetylene, burn with a smoky flame, soot being 
nothing but finely divided carbon. The decom^ 
position of vegetable refuse under water gives 
rise to the formation of peat. The formation of 
humus (black earth) is due to the carbonization 
of vegetable matter in moist air. At elevated 
temperatures carbon combines directly with 
oxygen, sulphur, silicon, and many metals. (See: 
Cabbides.) If heated with oxygen or with a 
strong oxidizing 4gent like nitric acid, xsarbon 
forms carbonic-acid gas; if the amount of avail- 
able oxygen is, however, small, carbonic oxide 
is produced, which contains a much lower per- 
centage of oxygen. At ordinary temperatures 
carbon is, like nitrogen, extremely inert; so 
much so that it is customary to char the ends 
of piles of wood which are to be driven into the 
ground, so as by this coating of nondecaying 
carbon to preserve the wood. In a similar man- 
ner the interior of wooden vessels intended to 
hold water during sea voyages is charred 
(coated with carbon) to keep the wood from 
passing into decay and thus to preserve the 
water '^^sweet.’’ 

Three allotropic modifications of carbon are 
known — ^viz., amorphous carbon, graphite, and 
diamond. The chemical identity of these sub- 
stances is proved by burning them, equal quan- 
tities yielding precisely the same amount of 
carbonic acid, thoiigh there is a marked differ- 
ence in the readiness with which* they hurm 
Artificial amorphous carbon takes fire readily; 
graphite is so noncombustible that crucibles 
made of this material withstand a high heat for 
a considerable len^h of time; diamond com- 
pletely resists most ordinary modes of setting 
fire to it; it can only be burned in an atmosphere 
of pure oxygen, by means of the electric current. 
The specific gravities, the hardness, and other 
physical properties of the three allotropic modi- 
fications of carbon are likewise very different. 
Many experiments have been made with the ob- 
ject of transforming the less valuable varieties 
of carbon into diamond. Only very minute quan- 
tities of diamond have hitherto been made arti- 
ficially. After diamond was found to be 
iu meteors by iron and sulphur. 


the French chemist Charles Friedel endeavored 
to produce diamond by heating cast iron rich 
in carbon with sulphur, at 500® C., when a small 
amoimt of an exceedingly hard substance was 
produced; the quantity was, however, so slight 
that it was impossible to demonstrate con- 
clusively the formation of diamond. Even by 
the use of the electric furnace, Moissan, in 1893, 
succeeded in obtaining only traces of diamond. 
Graphite, on the contrary, is readily formed 
from charcoal by heating; this is the effect, for 
instance, of the action of a powerful galvanic 
current on charcoal. Pure carbon may be pre- 
pared by charring organic substances, such as 
.sugar, that leave no ash; to prepare it from 
lampblack, this substance is carefully washed 
with alcohol and ether and heated to a high 
temperature. Lampblack is largely used for 
making black paint, printer’s ink, etc.; it is 
obtained by burning substances rich in carbon, 
such as tar, natural gas, etc. Graphite, which 
occurs in large quantities in nature, is used for 
the manufacture of pencils, after being powdered 
and freed from earthy matter. The carbons used 
in electric lighting are likewise made of graph- 
ite, which is obtained in a very dense form 
by mixing powdered coal with sirup to a pasty 
mass, giving the latter the desired shape, and 
applying an intense heat. A graphite far su- 
perior to the natural product in purity is now 
extensively made by a process invented by Ache- 
son (q.v.). Charcoal has been utilized for 
making the carbonic acid used in sugar works, 
and for other purposes in the arts; it is em- 
ployed for decolorizing solutions ( see Bone 
BlajOk;) ; and as, when dry, it readily absorbs 
gases, it is used as a disinfectant and deodorant. 
It is also sometimes used in medicine as an 
antidote against vegetable poisons, such as 
opitun, aconite, etc. Carbon is infusible and in- 
soluble in any known liquid. The atomic weight 
of the element is 12, and it is denoted in chemical 
formulas by the symbol C. The molecule of 
carbon probably constitutes a complex system 
of atoms. See Charqoai.; Coal; Graphite; 
Diamond; Carbon Compoltnus; Talency. 

CABBONABI, kar'b6-n§.'r§ (It,, pi. of carlo- 
naro, from Lat. carhormim, cbarcoal burner, 
collier, from carlo, coal). The name of a secret 
political society which took an active part in 
the struggle for Italian liberty and unity. Its 
existence and character first became in some 
degree known in 1815. The constitution, as well 
as the precise objects of the Carbonari, still re- 
mains in a great measure secret, though there 
have been printed instructions, catechisms, 
statutes, and rituals of the society. Like other 
secret societies, it sought to dignify itself and 
rationally account for its existence by claiming 
a high antiquity, but such accounts are fabulous. 
There is every reason to believe that it originated 
during the last French r4gime in Naples. Botta, 
in his Storia d’ Italia, states that under Murat’s 
government the Neapolitan republicans, hating 
the French and Bang Ferdinand equally, escaped 
into the wild defiles of the AbruzzL and formed 
a secret society, naming themselves Carbonari. 
The peculiar phraseology of the Carbonari is 
taken from the vocation of charcoal burners. 
They were wont, for instance, to apeak of "clear- 
ing the forest of wolves.” The ^Volves” probably 
meant at first foreign tyrants 5 but in the course 
of time the term was applied to the Neapolitan 
Bourbons. Among themselves the initiate were 
styled "good cousins,” while the uninitiated were 
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‘Taeatlieiis” (pagani). The various societies do 
not seem to have possessed a common centre or 
to have been properly organized for combined 
action. A place of meeting was styled icraccdf 
or ^‘hiit’* ; the external neighborhood *^the forest” ; 
and the interior of the hut was the vendita, or 
“place for selling coal.” A union of several of 
these *‘huts” formed a “republic.” The superior 
“huts” {alte vendite) at iJaples and Salerno en- 
deavored, but without success, to effect a 
centralization of the Carbonari. The society, 
soon after its institution, numbered from 24,000 
to 30,000 adherents, and increased so rapidly in 
Italy that in March, 1820, it is said as many 
as 650,000 new members were initiated, includ- 
ing considerable numbers of the military and 
clergy. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, several 
secret political unions were formed in France, 
which in 1820 were confederated with the Car- 
bonari. Paris was made the headquarters of a 
Carbonarism which, adopting all the symbolic 
phraseology, rules, and regulations of the Italian 
societies, received from the systematizing genius 
of the French an organic character which it had 
never before possessed. Written documents 
and communications were strictly prohibited, and 
treachery was pimished by assassination. Aj^r 
the July devolution, several of the leading 
French Carbonari attached themselves to the 
new regime, and their society was gradually dis- 
solved. In its place the new Charbonnerie dSmo- 
aratique was founded, having for its object the 
establishment of a republican governnient, 
founded on the principles of Babeuf (q.v.). 
The endeavors of these new Carbonari to make 
Paris the centre of all political movements led 
to the secession of the Italian refugees. Napo- 
leon ni in his young republican days was a 
member of this society, and Charles Albert 
(q.v.) of Sardinia was persistently charged with 
being a Carbonaro. Though the Carbonari did 
some service in the cause of Italian unity by 
awakening the feeling of patriotism, it is doubt- 
ful if the results they accomplished were in pro- 
portion to their pretensions and to the vast 
resources which they commanded. When mem- 
bers were initiated in such large numbers it was 
inevitable that the fervor which actuated the 
original founders of the society should disappear. 
In the course of time the activity of the Car- 
bonari degenerated into a mere spouting of 
symbolic catchwords and the celebration of an 
Awe-inspiring ritual. It was as a revolt against 
this namby-pamby patriotism mixed with mum- 
mery that Mazzini founded the revolutionary 
society of Young Italy (q.v.). Consult: Me- 
moirs of the Secret Societies of the South of 
Italy, Particularly the Carbonari (London, 
1821); Saint-Edme, Constitution des Carbonari 
(Paris, 1821); Cantii, II eonciliatore e i Car- 
bonari (Milan, 1878) ; E. M. Johnston, 
Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy, and the 
Rise of the Secret Societies (London, 1904) ; 
Bandini, Giomali e scritti polifici clandestine 
della Carboneria Romagnola, 1819-21 (Borne, 
1908). 

CAEBONATED, or AOIDOrLOTJS, WA- 
TEBS. Natural waters containing a large 
amount of carbonic acid. While the quantity of 
the latter in spring and well water rarely exceeds 
8 per cent by volume, its quantity in carbonated 
waters is usually as great as 30 to 60 per cent 
and is often much greater. The spring water 
at Saint-Nectaire in Puy de D5me, France, is said 


to contain in every 100 volumes as much as 400 
volumes of carbonic acid. The carbonic acid 
exists in such waters in the free state, but is 
generally accompanied by either sodium bicar- 
bonate or iron carbonate. Waters containing 
sodium bicarbonate are known as carbonated 
alkaline or acidulous alkaline; such are the 
famous German mineral springs at Altwasser, 
Pyrmont, Beinerz, Salzhrunn, and Seltzer, as 
well as the Navajo and Ute Spring, Manitou, 
Colo., the Napa Soda Springs, California, and 
the Hot Springs, Virginia, in the United States. 
Waters containing iron carbonate are called car- 
bonated chalybeate, or acidulous chalybeate; su^ 
are the waters of the spring at Ilkeston, in 
Derbyshire, in England, as well as the Iron Ute 
Spring of Manitou, Colo,, and the Kawley 
Springs of Virginia, in the United States. Car- 
bonated waters are refreshing and may be useful 
in certain disordered conditions of the stomach; 
they relieve nausea, and generally increase the 
discharge of liquid from the system. See Ab- 
ated Watees; Chalybeate Waters; Mineral 
Waters. 

CAB/BONATES. See Carbonio-Acid Gas. 

CABBON COMPOUNDS, or Organic Com- 
POITNDS. A very large number of chemical sub- 
stances that form the subject of the sci^ce of 
Orga/nic Chemistry, The reason for terming the 
compounds of carbon “organic compounds,” is 
that many of them could originally be obtained 
only from the bodies of animals and plants. For 
the same reason, their formation was for a long 
time supposed to require the agency of life. Since 
1845, however, when Kolbe reproduced acetic acid 
artificially, every year has seen the artificial 
production of a host of carbon compounds ; and 
not only have most of the natural animal and 
vegetable substances been reproduced artificially, 
hut thousands of compounds have been prepared 
that are not known to exist ready-formed any- 
where in nature. It is mainly on account of their 
large number that the chemistry of these com- 
pounds is treated as a branch distinct from the 
chemistry of the other elements. There is, how- 
ever, another reason for this division of the 
science. Most of the compounds of carbon con- 
tain, besides carbon itself, only two or three 
other elements (hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen), and 
those in relative quantities often the same, or 
very nearly the same, in different compounds. 
The cause of the great variety found among the 
carbon compounds is mainly in the great variety 
of ways in which the few elements are capable 
of combining with carbon. The theories of the 
constitution of carbon compounds are therefore 
somewhat complex, and for this reason “organic” 
chemis^ is kept separated from and taught 
after “inorganic” chemistry. 

Isolation of Compounds. The presence of one 
or more carbon compounds in a ^ven substance 
may usually be detected by taking advantage of 
the fact that, on being heated, carbon ccHnpounds 
are charred, i.e., decomposed with separation of 
free carbon, which is readily reeogniz^ by its 
black color, or else give off combustible vapors. 
The next step in the examination of a given sub- 
stance is to determine whether it consists of 
one single compound or of a , mixture of two 
or more compounds. This is usually accom- 
plished by subjecting the substance to some 
physical process, such as distillation or crystal- 
lization, by means of which the substance may 
be separated into two or more portions; if these 
portions are found to be identical in their physi- 
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cal and chemical properties, the conclusion is 
drawn that the substance consists of a single 
compouncL (See Chemistey. ) In most cases 
distillation alone is capable of effecting the com- 
plete separation of compounds, and the same may 
be said of the 'ci^ststllization of solid substances 
from their- solutions — another process frequently 
employed by chemists for isolating and purifying 
compounds of carbon. Crystallization is, as a 
rule, more effective as a process of purification 
than distillation, and hence chemists are anxious, 
whenever possible, to obtain their compounds in. 
a solid crystalline form. 

Analysis. After a compound has been iso- 
lated and purified by repeated distillation or 
crystallization, its physical properties (especially 
the boiling or melting point) are carefully de- 
termined, and then it is analyzed. The analy- 
sis of carbon compounds usually involves the 
determination of carbon and hyifrogen, often of 
nitrogen, and less frequently of halogens, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, and certain other elements. 
Carbon and hydrogen are determined simul- 
taneously by heating a known amount of the 
compound in a glass tube with copper oxide, 
which oxidizes all the hydrogen into water 
vapor and all the carbon into carbon dioxide. 
Tlie process is for evident reasons termed a com- 
hustion. The products of the combustion are col- 
lected, respectively, in sulphuric acid and in 
caustic potash, and their weights are carefully 
determined, the percentages of. hydrogen and of 
carbon in the given compound being calculated 
from those weights. A second combustion is 
required to determine the amount of nitrogen 
(q.v.) that may be present in the compound. 
The combustion yields the nitrogen in the free 
state, the gas being collected in a graduated 
tube, which shows the volume produced, and from 
this the percentage, by weight, of nitrogen in 
the given compound is found by a simple calcu- 
lation. A direct determination of oxygen is 
unnecessary; after the percentages of carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen have been determined, 
that of oxygen becomes evident Halogens may 
be generally determined by heating the given 
compound with solid silver nitrate and fuming 
nitric acid in a sealed glass tube; all halogen 
thus appears in the form of silver-halogen salt, 
which is washed, dried, and weighed. In solid 
substances, both halogens and sulphur may be 
rapidly and accurately determined by mixing 
the substance with pure sugar and sodium perox- 
ide and exploding the mixture in a steel crucible 
of a certain form: the halogen then appears 
in the form of soluble salts of sodium, sulphur 
appears as sodium sulphate. In the case of 
organic compounds of silver the amount of the 
latter may often be determined by simply heat- 
ing a known quantity of the, compound in a 
crucible ; the metal then remains behind, as 
such, and is weighed directly, while the rest 
of the compound bums away. The amount of 
sodium or potassium in an organic compound 
may be determined by heating a known g^uantity 
of the latter with strong sulphuric acid, pure 
sodium or potassium sulphate being thus pro- 
duced, and from the weight of this the percent- 
age of metal in the compound is readily cal- 
culated. The determination of phosphorus and 
other elements that may sometimes be present 
in carbon compounds need not be described here, 
the purpose of the present sketch being merely 
to convey a general idea of the ways in which 
it is possible to ascertain the composition of 
VoL. IV. — 34 
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organic ^ substances, and not to give detailed 
specific information; such information should be 
sought in special works on chemical analysis. 

Molecular Formulas. After analysis has 
shown the percentage composition of a substance, 
the next step is to determine its molecular 
formula. For this purpose the percentages of 
the constituent elements must, first of all, be 
expressed in terms of their atomic weights. 
Let, for example, an analysis of pure acetic acid 
give the following results: carbon, 39.9 per cent; 
hydrogen, 6.7 per cent; and oxygen, 53.4 per 
cent. Since the atomic weights of the three 
elements are, respectively, 12, 1, and 16, the 
analytical results 39.9 : 6.7 : 53.4 are written 
in the form (3.33 X 12) : (6.7 X 1) : (3.34 X 
16), or, using the symbols of the elements to 
denote their atomic weights, in the form 
3.33C : 6.7H : 3.340. Allowing for the errors 
of analysis, it is therefore evident that, for 
every atom of carbon, acetic acid contains 2 
atoms of hydrogen and 1 atom of oxygen — a 
relation expressed by any one of the formulas 
CH2O, O2H4O2, CgHgOs, etc. According to the first 
of these formulas the molecular weight of acetic 
acid would be 30 (i.e., 12Xl + lX2-f*16Xl); 
according to the second it would be 60 (i.e., 
12 X 2 + 1 X 4 -I- 16 X 2) ; according to the 
third it would be 90, etc. Now, according to 
Avogadro’s rule, the molecular weight of a 
compound is twice as great as the density of 
its vapor (compared with hydrogen) . Therefore, 
in order to fix the molecular weight of acetic 
acid, its vapor density must be determined ; and 
this may be done by one of the methods de- 
scribed in the article Molecules — ^Molecular 
Weights. The vapor density being found to be 
about 30, the molecular weight is taken to be 60, 
and hence the formula C2H4O2 is accepted as 
representing a molecule of acetic acid. 

Chemical Constitutioii. The molecular for- 
mula of a compoimd represents its composition 
and its smallest relative reacting weight. It is 
not, however, altogether characteristic of the 
compound, for numerous cases are known in 
which a numher of different compounds are rep- 
resented "by one and the same molecular formula. 
Thus, both ordinary alcohol and dimethyl ether 
(a substance that may be obtained from wood 
alcohol) are represented by the formula OaHeO; 
five compounds, viz., ordinary ether and the four 
different substances • called butyl alcohols, .are 
found to have in common the formula C4H10O, 
etc. Such compounds are said to be isomeric, 
or, more strictly, metame^'ic, the term "isomeric” 
being often extended to include also the so- 
calM polymeric compounds, i.e., those which 
have the same relative composition but not the 
same molecular weight, such as acetylene, C2H2, 
and benzene, CeHa. (Another kind of isomerism 
may be found discussed in the article Steeeo- 
Chemistey.) 

The isomerism of carbon compounds shows 
plainly that the composition of a substance does 
not entirely determine its chemical individuality. 
For two or more molecules composed of the same 
kind and number of atoms may represent very 
different compounds. It is therefore evident 
that the character of a compound must depend 
to a great extent also upon the manner in which 
the atoms are held in combination within its 
molecule. This, at least, is the only possible 
explanation that presents itself to the mind, as^ 
Burning that substances are really made up of 
atoms and molecules; and without this assump- 
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tion, i.e., without the atomic hypothesis, isomer- 
ism could not be explained at all. After, there-- 
fore, the composition and molecular weight of a 
newly isolated compound have been determined, a 
further and much more difficult problem remains 
to be solved ; viz., to determine the chemical con- 
stitution of the compound, i.e., the manner in 
which the atoms are arranged in its molecules. 
This problem is solved by combining the results 
of a careful study of the chemical and physical 
properties of the compound with a theoretical 
assumption first induced independently by Ke- 
kuI 4 and Couper. The following ’paragraphs 
may convey an idea as to how this is done. 

Graphical Pormulas. The theoretical as- 
sumption just referred to is ( 1 ) that an atom of 
carbon is quadrivalent, i.e., has four times the 
combining capacity of an atom of hydrogen, and 
therefore can hold in combination four univa- 
lent atoms like those of hydrogen and chlorine, 
or two divalent atoms like those of oxygen; 
(2) that two or more carbon atoms may ho 
directly combined with one another and may 
thus partly satisfy one another’s combining 
capacity. This assumption, together with a 
knowledge of the valencies (combining capaci- 
ties) of other elements, makes it easy to deter- 
mine a priori the several different combinations 
that are possible with a given set of atoms, each 
arrangement being represented by a scheme, 
called a graphical formula, in which the atoms 
are represented by the chemical symbols of the 
elements, and their combining capacities by- 
dashes that link together the symbols. The set 
of atoms CHi can be represented, on the above 
assumption, by only one graphical formula, viz.. 


H 



L 


The sets CA and C,H* can likewise be repre- 
sented each by only one graphical formula, viz., 

EE E E E 

II III 

and H— 


H H 


H H H 


The set C4H10 can be repesented by two differ- 
ent graphical formulas, viz.,* 

H H H H H H H 

fill III 

H— 0— C— C— C— H and H— (>-C— C— H 

iiit 


Similarly, the set OsHu can be represented by 
three different graphical formulas; the set CeHi* 
by five formulas, etc. 

"V^en a compound is discovered whose molecu- 
lar formula can be represented by only one such 
graphical scheme, the case is simple, and the 
structure of the molecule becomes known at 
once. Further, in such cases the inference from 
the theory is that only one compound of the 
given molecular formtda is capable of existence. 
In this manner, for instance, the theory gives us 
the constitution of marsh gas, OH*, of ethane, 
(a constituent of coal gag), of propane, 
CAs etc.; the verdict of the theory being. 



further, that only one compound CH4, only on 
compound CjECe, and only one compound Csh 
are capable of existing. The fact that the mos 
careful researches have actually led chemists t 
the discovery of one, and only one, compound eoi 
responding to each of these molecular forinula 
speaks strongly in favor of the structural theory 
Again, in cases in which more than one grapb 
ical formula can be constructed from a give 
set of atoms, tbe number of compounds actual!, 
known is generally the same as the numbe 
of formulas. Thus, we have seen that two dij 
ferent structural formulas correspond to th 
molecular formula C4H10; and, as a matter 0 
fact, two, and only two, compounds of the foi 
mula C4H10 can be obtained, viz., the substance 
known, respectively, as butane and isobutan< 
which have the same composition and the sam 
molecular weight, yet differ considerably in thei 
physical and chemical properties. Similarly 
three different compounds of the formula CsH 
are known, five different compounds of the foi 
mula CeHi4, etc. In cases in which the numbe 
of isomeric compounds actually known was les 
than the number indicated as possible by th 
structural theory, earnest research has finall 
led to the discovery of the wanting isomerideg 

The correspondence between the chemical prof 
erties of a compound and the relations exlijlbite 
by its graphical formula is usually capable 0 
experimental demonstration. In the ease 0 
marsh gas the graphical formula is symmetrica" 
because the doctrine of valency assumes no diffei 
ence between the several valencies of an aton 
We may, accordingly, expect that the four poi 
tions of hydrogen contained in the compoun- 
exercise precisely the same function and are r 
all respects identical. If there were two dii 
ferent positions in the graphical formula, whic 
we will call positions A and B, then we coni 
obtain, for example, one derivative by substi 
tuting chlorine for hydro^ei^ in position A whil 
leaving hydrogen in position B; and we couL 
obtain a different derivative by substitutin, 
chlorine in position B while leaving hydroge' 
in A. In other words, two different mono-chlorc 
substitution products of marsh gas would b 
possible. But the mono-chloro-substitution prod 
uct has been obtained by many different methods 
and the product was always found the sam< 
All efforts to produce two different derivation 
have failed. The conclusion is that the severa 
portions of hydrogen contained in marsh ga 
have really the same function. Henry has fui 
nish^ a direct experimental demonstration o 
this principle, having employed methods h; 
which the NO, group, for instance, could h 
made to change its place within the marsb^ga 
molecule: the nitro-methanea (CH3NO3) obtain© 
by these methods were identically the same, al 
though the NOa in them occupied demonstrabl; 
different positions. 

When we examine the graphical formula o 
ethane, CaH^ (see above), we ffiid again that th 
several positions of the hydrogen atoms ar 
identical: each hydrogen atom is, namely, at 
tached to a carbon atom to which two mor 
hydrogens and one CH# group are linked at th 
same time. If we should substitute chlorine u 
the place of one of the hydrogen atoms, we shouh 
-ythe formula tells us — obtain the same deriva 
tive, no matter which particular portion of th 
hydrogen is displaced. In this case, too, differ 
ent and ingenious methods have actually heei 
employed by chemists, with a view to displacinj 
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different portions of the hydrogen by chlorine 
and thus possibly producing two different mono- 
chloro-substitution products. Yet one, and only 
one, such product could be obtained. 

Applying the same method to the graphical 
formula of propane, CsHs (see above), we find 
that there are two different hydrogen positions 
in it; so that two other formulas can be d.erived 
from it by substituting a chlorine atom in place 
of one hydrogen atom, viz., 

H H H H Cl H 

III III 

H— O-C—C— a and H— C— C— C— H 

III III 

H H H H H H 


The difference between the two formulas, ex- 
pressed in words, is as follows: In the first 
formula the chlorine is linked to a carbon atom 
to which two hydrogens and one C2H5 group are 
linked at the same time; in the second formula 
the chlorine is linked to a carbon atom to which 
one hydrogen atom and two CHs groups are 
linked at the same time. These are the only 
possible cases. If we consider a formula like 
the following. 

Cl H H 


1 I I 

H H H 


which may seem, at first sight, to differ from 
either of the above two formulas, we have no 
difficulty in observing that it is characterized 
precisely as the first of those formulas; viz., its 
chlorine is linked to a carbon to which two hy- 
drogens and one O2H5 group axe linked at the 
same time. .In general, a graphic formula is not 
meant to convey an image of the configuration 
of the atoms within a molecule; all it is ex- 
pected to show is what atoms and groups of 
atoms exist in the molecule and how they are 
combined with one another. If we now turn to 
the facts of experimental chemistry, we find 
again that chemists have really been able to 
prepare two, and only two, mono-chloro-propanes 
having in common the molecular formula CsHtCI, 
yet differing considerably in their properties. 

The number of examples thus showing the 
perfect correspondence between theoretical for- 
mulas and the results of experimental investiga- 
tion might be multiplied almost indefinitely. A 
further question, however, remains to be an- 
swered: Supposing two or more graphical for- 
mulas correspond to the same molecular formula, 
and the several thus possible compounds have 
actually been prepared, how do we know which 
formula corresponds to which compound? 

This question is usually answered by a study 
of the reactions and methods of preparing the 
compounds. Tlie two substances di-methyl ether 
and ordinary alcohol may serve as an exai^le. 
Both have the same molecular formula, CaHeO. 
On the other hand, the set of atoms making up 
this molecule may be represented by two dif- 
ferent graphical formulas, viz., 


H H 


H H 


H — C — 0 — C — and H — C — C — 0 — 

■ I 1 * 11 

H H H H 


Now, an experimental investigation of the alco- 
hol reveals the following facts: 


1. By the action of metallic sodium alcohol 
is transformed into a compound represented by 
the formula CaHgNaO. The molecular formula 
of the alcohol being OaHaO, it is evident that in 
this transformation one-sixth of the hydrogen 
contained in the alcohol is replaced by sodium. 
No matter how great an excess of sodium is 
used, no more than one-sixth of the hydrogen 
can thus be Xeplaced. The transformation there- 
fore speaks in favor of assigning to alcohol the 
second of the above graphical formulas, because 
the first shows no difference whatever in the 
relative positions of the several hydrogen atoms, 
and only the second formula shows one hydrogen 
atom in a different position from the otner five 
hydrogens. 

2. By the action of phosphorus penta-chloride 
one-sixth of the hydrogen, together with all the 
oxygen contained in the alcohol, is replaced by 
chlorine, according to the following equation: 

CaHeO + POls = GJEUCl + pools + HCl 

Ethyl alcohol Mono-chloro-ethane 

This transformation, too, speaks in favor of as- 
signing to the alcohol the second of the above 
graphical formulas, for it shows that one-sixth 
of the hydrogen is so intimately associated with 
the oxygen that they readily leave the compound 
together. And as, further, metallic sodium re- 
fuses to combine with the mono-chloro-ethane 
produced by the transformation, we conclude that 
the portion of the hydrogen of alcohol which is 
replaceable by sodium must be the same as the 
portion which we have just seen to be intimately 
associated with oxygen. That portion is evi- 
dently represented in the graphical formula by the 
hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl group OH. 

Since, besides the two transformations just 
considered, all other reactions of ordinary alco- 
hol bring out the perfect correspondence between 
the chemical properties of this, substance and the 
relations exhibited by the second graphical for- 
mula, there remains no doubt as to which of the 
two formulas should be assi^ed to alcohol. But 
then the first formula remains the only possible 
one for our ether. The correspondence between 
the ether and the graphical formula thus chosen 
to represent it is, just as in the case of the 
alcohol, brought out by a number of reactions, 
but these cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to 
mention that the et^er reacts neither with me- 
tallic sodium nor with phosphorus pentachlo- 
ride; which indicates that the ether does not, 
like the alcohol, contain a hydroxyl group OH. 
The graphical formula shows the same thing very 
plainly. 

Badlcles. The example considered in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs has led us, among other 
things, to the conclusion that a molecule of ordi- 
nary alcohol contains a hydroxyl group OH. 
The conclusion was based on the fact that a por- 
tion of the hydrogen of alcohol and the whole 
of its oxygen were seen to leave th© compound 
together, while the rest of the molecule remained 
unchanged. The molecule of alcohol, CaHeO, is 
accordingly conceived as consisting of two atomic 
groups, OaHg and OH, the eonstituenf atoms of 
which tend to hold firmly together, although, of 
course, they are not altogether incapable of 
being separated. Such atomic groups, behaving 
during many transforiuations of the compound 
as if they were just single atoms, are called 

radicles, , , n 

An example may serve to show how the small- 
est radicles present in a given compound are de- 
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termined by its chemical reactions. Let the 
problem be, To determine the atomic groups in 
a molecule of acetic acid, C 2 H 4 O 2 . To solve the 
problem, acetic acid is caused to undergo a series 
of transformations and the following facts are 
brought to light: 

L By the action of phosphorus penta-chlonde, 
acetic acid, CsHA? is readily transformed into 
acetyl chloride, whose formula is C 3 HJOCI. In 
this reaction an atom of hydrogen and an atom 
of oxygen are together replaced by an atom of 
chlorine. We therefore conclude that acetic acid, 
like alcohol, contains a hydroxyl group, OH. ^ 

2 . Bv passing chlorine gas into hot acetic acid 
exposed to the direct action of spilight, a com- 
pound called tri-chloro-aeetic acid is obtained. 
When boiled with water, this compound is split 
up and chloroform is produced. Chloroform has 
the formula CClsH and hence evidently contains 
the group CCI3. The formation, by a simple re- 
action, of a compound containing the group CCI 3 , 
out of tri-chloro-acetic acid, indicates that this 
acid itself must contain the group COls— ya view 
fully confirmed by other reactions. And since the 
molecule of tri-chloro-acetic acid, OaHClsOa, con- 
tains three chlorine atoms altogether, it is evi- 
dent that tri-ehloro-aeetic acid contains no chlo- 
rine but what is combined in its CCI 3 group. 

3 . WTien tri-chloro-acetic acid is treated with 
nascent hydrogen, all of its chlorine is replaced 
by hydrogen and acetic acid is reohtained. 
Since tri-chloro-acetic acid was just shown to 
contain no chlorine outside its CCI 3 group, it is 
evident that the substitution of hydrogen for 
chlprine must result in the formation of the 
group CH 3 . The resulting compound, i.e., acetic 
acid, must therefore contain a methyl group 
CHs. 

4. Prom the above it is clear that acetic acid 
contains the radicles OH and CHs. Subtraction 
of these from the entire molecule, C,H 402 , leaves 
the group CO, which is evidently the third and 
last group contained in acetic acid. 

We may, therefore, assign to acetic acid the 
rational, or constitutional, formula CHsCO.OH. 
And, remembering that according to the struc- 
tural hypothesis a carbon atom is quadrivalent, 
and two or more carbon atoms can Tbo linked to 
each other in a molecule, we can, father, com- 
bine the three radicles of acetic acid into the 
following graphical formula: 

H 

I 

o 


H-O-H 

I 

H 

Acetic acid 

It is easy to see that although this is not the 
only possible graphical formula corresponding 
theoretical^ to the molecular formula of acetic 
acid, CaHJJa, a knowledge of the radicles, de- 
rived by experimental investigation, eliminates 
the other possibilities and leaves no doubt as 
to what graphical formula must be accepted as 
representing the arrangement of the atoms 
within a molecule of acetic acid. Numerous facts 
might he cited in further support of this for- 
mi3a. For example, in the formula three hydro- 
gens are seen to he linked to carbon immediately, 
while the fourth hydrogen is linked to carbon 


through oxygen. The formula thus teaches that 
one of the four hydrogen atoms must have a dif- 
ferent function from the other three hydrogens. 
But this is also the verdict of experiment. In 
fact, when acetic acid combines with alkalies to 
form the corresponding acetates, it is found that 
no matter how great the excess of alkali em- 
ployed, one-quarter, and only one-quarter, of the 
hydrogen of acetic acid can be replaced by metal, 
which shows that the replaceable quarter of the 
hydrogen has a different function from the other 
three-quarters. In analogous ways, a ^ correct 
graphical formula, constructed from a given set 
of facts with the aid of the structural hypothe- 
sis, is always found to agree with any other fact 
dependent on the nature of the compound, and 
this agreement permits the trained chemist to 
foretell what the principal chemical properties 
of a compound must be, by examining its graph- 
ical formula. 

"Hnsaturated Compounds. Thus far we have 
referred only to compounds in which the valen- 
cies of the several atoms are completely satis- 
fied, so that the molecules are incapable of tak- 
ing on any more atoms. Thus, in marsh gas, 
CH*, the four valencies of the carbon atom are 
evidently satisfied by four atoms of hydrogen. 
In ethane, O^He, three valencies of each carbon 
atom are evidently satisfied by hydrogen atoms, 
while the fourth valency of each carbon atom is 
satisfied by the other carbon atom. Compounds 
thus containing the maximum possible number 
of atoms of hydrogen, or of other elements, are 
said to be saturated. Many other compounds, 
however, are known, in which this is not the 
case. Thus, while ethane, CsH*, contains six hy- 
drogen atoms, the gaseous compound known as 
ethylene contains only four hydrogen atoms in 
combination with two atoms of carbon, the for- 
mula of ethylene being C 2 H 4 . 

Three different graphical formulas might rep- 
resent a molecule of ethylene; viz.. 


H 

1 

H 

H 

1 

1 

H— C 

1 

H— C— 

H-C 

II 

1 

and 1 

H~€ 

I 

H — C — 

1 

H— C 

1 

1 

H 

1 

H 

I 

H 


According to the first, two valencies of each 
carbon atom are satisfied by the other carbon 
atom. According to the second, one valency of 
each carbon atom remains unsatisfied. Accord- 
ing to the third, the carbon atom is not quadri- 
valent, but tri-valent. Now, the last two for- 
mulas might be rejected in view of the following 
fact: A great deal of ingenuity has been spent, 
by some of the most celebrated organic chemists, 
in efforts to produce a compound of molecular 
formula CHj, the existence of which would prove, 
either that one of the valencies of a carbon atom 
may remain unsatisfied, or that carbon may 
occur in the tri-valent state; but all such efforts 
have invariably failed. The view corresponding 
to the first of the above graphical formulas has 
therefore been universally adopted, viz., that in 
ethylene, and in similar compounds, carbon 
atoms satisfy two of each other’s valencies. This 
view is further strongly supported by the facts 
of what is now termed “geometrical isomerism,’* 
a discussion of which may be found under 
STEEEOOHEMXsmY. Nevertheless, in recent years 
these views have been losi^ something of their 
original rigidity. For while the substance CH, 
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has not been isolated as yet, and perhaps never 
will be, an analogous substance, C(C 6 H 5 ) 3 , or 

yCsHs 

O-CeHs 

in which carbon is obviously tri-valent, has actu- 
ally been prepared by Gk>mberg. Further, cer- 
tain compounds (e.g., fulminic acid) even appear 
to contain d^-valent carbon. These matters 
will be discussed in the article Valency. For 
the purposes of the present sketch it will be best 
to adhere to the double-bonded formula of ethy- 
lene, which is still generally used. 

The formula, then, of ethylene suggests that 
the molecule of this compound would not be 
broken up if one of the two bonds between the 
atoms of carbon were dissolved, and two uni- 
valent atoms of some element were linked on by 
the two carbon afiBnities thus set free. As a 
matter of fact, ethylene combines directly with 
bromine and certain other elements, forming 
what is termed “additive compounds,” the term 
suggesting that the atoms — say, of bromine — 
join the molecule of ethylene without displacing 
anything in it. Ethylene and its additive com- 
pound with bromine are represented, respec- 
tively, by the following two formulas; 


H 

H 

1 

H— C 

1 

H— C— Br 

11 

1 

H— C 

1 

H-C-Br 

1 

1 

H 

1 

H 

Ethylene 

Ethylene di-bronude 


In cases like that of ethylene, the correspond- 
ence between theory and 'experiments ' is again 
perfect. Whenever, namely, the formula of a 
compoimd is found, by the structural hypothesis, 
to contain a double bond between two carbon 
atoms, the compoimd represented by the formula 
is invariably found to be capable of forming ad- 
ditive products. Compounds like ethylene are, 
for obvious reasons, termed unsaturated com- 
pounds. In view of the perfect correspondence 
between theory and fact, such compounds may 
be defined either theoretically or empirically, as 
follows: (1) unsaturated compounds are com- 
pounds in whose molecules there is at least one 
pair of carbon atoms linked by a double bond; or 
else, (2) unsaturated compounds are compounds 
capable of forming additive products with bro- 
mine or other elements, i.e., capable of uniting 
with bromine without at the same time losing 
any of their own constituents. 

The term douhly unsaturated compounds is 
oft^ applied to acetylene and its derivatives, 
whose formulas are found to contain carbon 
atoms linked to each other by a triple bond, 
while the compounds themselves are found ca- 
pable of taking on twice as much bromine as the 
corresponding quantities of compoimds like 
ethylene. Further, in doubly unsaturated com- 
pounds this formation of additive products with 
bromine or other elements is found to take place 
in two steps, as is shown, in the case of acety- 
lene, by the following chemical equations: 

a C2H2 + Br2 = C2H2Br2 

Acetylene Bromine Acetylene 

di-bromide 

h C2H2Br2 4" Bra = C2H2Br4 

Acetylene Bromine Acetylene 

di-bromide tetra-bromide 


The following graphical formulas exhibit 
clearly the relation between the molecules of 
acetylene and of its additive products with 
bromine : 


c 

C— Br 

Br — C— Br 

111 

II 

1 

c 

1 

O-Br 

1 

Br— C— Br 

1 

1 

H 

I 

H 

1 

H 

Acetylene 

Acetylene 

di-bromide 

Acetylene 

tetra-bromide 


^ important property of acetylene and many 
of its derivatives is their capacity for forming 
certain metallic compounds. (See Acetylene.) 
By this property many doubly unsaturated com- 
poimds may be readily distinguished from the 
imsaturated compounds of the ethylene series. 

Benzene and its Derivatives. One of the 
most important of the compounds of carbon is 
benzene (q.v.), a liquid hydrocarbon foimd in 
coal tar. Thousands of substances are derived 
from benzene, thousands find extensive applicp,- 
tion in the arts. (See C3oal-Tar Colors.) iGi 
exact knowledge of the constitution of benzene 
is therefore highly desirable for theoretical as 
well as for immediate practical reasons, and 
so chemists have now for many years dili- 
gently searched for a graphical formula that 
might be in perfect correspondence with all the 
chemical properties of benzene. A perfect for- 
mula has not as yet been devised. Nevertheless, 
four different formulas, each of which exhibits 
well some of the properties of benzene, have been 
proposed and are commonly referred to, respec- 
tively, as “Kekul4’s formula, “the prism for- 
mula,’^ “the diagonal formula,” and “the centric 
formula.” The last of these is now supposed to 
be the best, but the first is still commonly used 
by chemists and therefore requires explanation 
in the present sketch. It is as follows: 


H 



I 

H 


Kekiil^’s formula for benzene 

Unlike the formulas already considered in this 
article, the formula of benzene has its carbon 
atoms arranged, not in the form of a chain, but 
in a ring, with alternating single and double 
bonds between the atoms. The complete demon- 
stration of this formula formed one of the most 
beautiful chapters of organic chemistry. Noth- 
ing astonishes the young student more than to 
find that in this demonstration an atom of bro- 
mine, substituted for one of the hydrogen atoms 
of benzene, is made to travel around the mole- 
cule exchanging places successively with each of 
the hydrogen atoms, and that this migration of 
the bromine atom is demonstrated beyond the 
slightest possibility of doubt. The demonstra- 
tion cannot be repeated here, and an account of 
it must be sought for in one of the larger works 
on organic chemistry (or consult Marckwald’s 
lecture on the theory of benzene published in 
Ahrenses 8ammlung ohemischer und ohewUsch- 
technischer Yortrage, Stuttgart, 1897). What 
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requires explanation in the present article is 
the isomerism of derivatives ojf benzene and the 
choice of the particular formula corresponding 
to each of a given set of isomeric compounds. 

Kekul4’s formula is based principally on two 
facts: L When one hydrogen atom of benzene 
is replaced by one atom of some other element, 
only one product is obtained; thus, only one 
mono-chloro-benzene, CeHoCl, can be prepared. 
2. When two hydrogen atoms of benzene are 
replaced by two atoms of some other element, 
three different products may be obtained; thus, 
three different di-chloro-benzenes, CeHiCljs, can be 
prepared. Corresponding to the ffrst of these 
facts, the six hydrogen atoms occupy identical 
positions in Kekule’s formula, so that only one 
formula can be obtained by substituting, say, a 
chlorine atom for a hydrogen atom; for the fol- 
lowing formulas are evidently identical: 



The second of the facts just mentioned may 
he found to he expressed by Kekule’s formula, 
hy examining all the imaginable arrangements 
that could be made in the formula by substi- 
tuting two atoms, say, of chlorine for two of 
its hydrogen atoms. It is thus easy to find that 
only three different formulas can be constructed, 
as follows: 


Cl 


Cl 

JO. 


Cl 


Her® (2? 

I II 


HCfffl®(2)CH 

Ha® »)ch: 


Cl 


The position (1, 2) of the chlorine atoms in 
the first of these formulas is called the ortho- 
position; the position (1, 3) in the second 
formula is called the meta-position; the position 
(1, 4) of the third formula is called the jiara- 
position. Any other imaginable position would 
really be identical with one of these three; thus 
the position (2, 3) is found to he the same as 
the position (1, 2) -; the position (1, 5) is the 
same as the position (1, 3), etc. The three com- 
pounds corresponding to our three formulas are 
called, respectively, ortho-diehloro-benzene, meta- 
dichloro-benzene, and para-dichloro-benzene, and 
may be denoted as follows: o-CeH4Cl2, m-CaHiCla, 
and p-CeBUCl.; or as follows: CeHtCla (1, 2), 
CACh (1, 3), and CeH*OL, (1, 4). 

But then how do we know which of these com- 
pounds is ortho, which is meta, and vhich is 
paraf In other words, being given three dif- 
ferent compounds and three different formulas 
corresponding to them, how do we decide which 


formula is to be assigned to which compound? 
Several different methods are employed in de- 
ciding this important question — important be- 
cause it presents itself in the case of thousands 
of valuable compounds. One of these methods, 
characterized by great simplicity, certainty, and 
elegance, was discovered by Korner. It is based 
on the following considerations. When an ortho- 
di-suhstitution product like ^ ortho-dichloro-ben- 
zene is transformed into a tri-substitution prod- 
uct by the introduction of some group, say, the 
nitro-group NO2, two, and only two, different 
compounds may be obtained according to the 
formula of benzene, viz.: 



A me#a-di-substitution product would simi- 
larly yield three, and only three, tri-substitution 
products, as follows: 



Cl 

.C. 

NO, 




Finally, a pam-di-suhstitution product would 
yield one, and only one, tri-substitution product, 
viz.; 


Cl 

,C 

HC^ ^CNOa 

I II 
Cl 


from 


Cl 

c 

Ha NdH 

I II ■ 

Cl 


In order, therefore, ♦to determine whether a 
given di-substitution product is ortho, meta, or 
pmra, the given compound may be transformed 
into a tri-substitution product. If it is then 
found that the tri-substitution product is ca- 
pable of existing in two isomeric modifications^ 
the conclusion is that the particular di-substi- 
tution product from which it is derived corre- 
sponds to the ortho formula. Similarly, if the 
number of isomeric tri-substitution products is 
t^ree, the corresponding di-substitution product 
is seen to he necessarily a Tn^^a-compound. Aoxd 
if only one tri-substitution product can possibly 
be obtained from a given di-substitution product, 
the latter is concluded to be a pora-compound. 

Organic Beactious. Now, in reality it would 
be a tremendous undertaking to go thro^h a 
demonstration of the kind just described, in the 
case of every newly discovered compound. In 
many cases years woTild have to be spent in de- 
termining the constitution of a single compound. 
Chemists therefore make use of an additional 
working principle — generalization made from 
the sti^ of a large number of organic reactions. 
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According to this, when one compound is trans- 
formed into another by some simple reaction, the 
molecule — at least the principal part of it— re- 
mains unchanged. Once, therefore, the consti- 
tution of a certain number of substances has 
been determined, say, by KSrner’s method, the 
constitution of any new substance derived from 
one of them by a simple reaction becomes evi- 
dent by the very fact that it is derived from a 
substance of known constitution, or by the fact 
that it may be transformed into a substance of 
known constitution; and it is in this manner 
that the constitution of a great majority of 
carbon^ compounds has been brought to light. 
Thus, if the di-chloro-benzene, CaHiCloj which is 
shown by Korner’s method to be an ortho-aomr 
pound, were transformed into dioxy-benzene, 
CeHiCOH),, the latter, too, would be assumed 
to be an 07*^?io-compound. It is easy to see that 
this principle is at the basis of Korner’s method 
itself, and it may be considered as one of the 
fundamental principles of organic research. 

The reason that Kekul4’s formula for benzene 
is not adopted in a final manner, and other for- 
mulas have been proposed, is that benzene does 
not act as an unsaturated compound (as the for- 
mula shows it to be) and refuses to combine 
readily with bromine. A remedy for this dis- 
crepancy between the formula and the actual be- 
havior of the compound is furnished by Thiele's 
general theory of “residual valencies,” which 
will be discussed in the article Valency. 

Classification of Carbon Compounds. The 
innumerable compounds that are said to be de- 
rived from benzene all resemble the latter in 
certain chemical properties — a fact which is in 
accordance with their formulas having in com- 
mon the benzene ring, or ‘Tbenzene nucleus,” 
consisting of six carbon atoms. It is therefore 
convenient to treat the benzene derivatives, 
otherwise called “aromatic compounds,” sepa- 
rately from the rest of the compounds of carbon; 
and hence the division of organic compoimds 
into fatty (or aliphatic) and a/romatic. Just as 
the aromatic compomads may be considered as 
derivatives of benzene, the fatty compounds may 
be considered as derivatives of methane, or 
marsh gas, the simplest of the compounds of 
carbon; and while the aromatic compounds are 
characterized by having in their formulas a 
nucleus of carbon atoms arranged in a ring, or 
closed chain, the fatty compounds have graphical 
formulas in which the carbon atoms are arranged 
along straight lines, or open chains. However, 
in spite of this constitutional distinction be- 
tween fatty and aromatic compounds, it must 
be remembered that the compounds of the two 
classes are more or less closely related, and 
that compounds of one of these classes may, by 
suitable methods, be transformed into compounds 
of the other class. A classical example of such 
a transformation is Berthelot's celebrated syn- 
thesis of benzene itself from acetylene, effected 
by simply passing the latter through red-hot 
tubes. Again, the subdivisions of the two great 
classes present a notable parallelism. Thus, 
corresponding to the fatty acids, alcohols, alde- 
hydes, ketones, etc., there are also aromatic 
acids, alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, etc. In re- 
cent years a third series of organic compounds, 
the so-called hydro-a/romatio series, has attained 
an importance comparable with that of the two 
older series. The hydro-aromatic compounds 
may be considered as derived from hexahydro- 
benzene (hexamethylene or cyclo-hexane). 
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C«Hi 3 . The constituents of the essential or vola- 
tile oils so extensively contained in plants 
belong mostly to this series. The graphic for- 
mula of hexahydro-benzene itself is: 

CH2 
/\ 

CHs CHa 

I [ 

CHj CHa 


Just as the division of organic compounds 
into the series mentioned above is based on a 
difference in their chemical constitution, so is 
the further classification of the compounds be- 
longing to each of the two great classes based 
on constitutional similarities and dissimilarities. 

The most important classes of carbon com- 
poimds, as well as a large number of individual 
compound’s that are interesting because of the 
important r61e that they play in the bodies of 
animals and plants, or because of their useful 
applications in medicine and the arts, are de- 
scribed under their special names. See Htdbo- 
CAEBONS; Alcohols; Ethers; Aldehydes ; Ke- 
tones; Acids; Esters; Amides; Amines; Or- 
gano-Metallio Compounds ; Carbohydrates ; 
Phenols; Diazo Compounds; etc. Besides the 
derivatives of methane, benzene, and hexahydro- 
benzene, the derivatives of naphthalene, anthra- 
cene,^ pyridine, and quinoline (qq.v.) deserve 
mention here. For history and bibliography of 
organic chemistry, see Chemistry. 

CAB^OHDALE. A city in Jackson Co., 
111., 95 miles southeast of St. Louis, Mo., on 
the Illinois Central (Map: Illinois, C 6). It is 
the seat of the Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity. The city is a division point of the Illinois 
-Central, and has flour mills, ice and brick plants, 
bottling works, and a large yailroad-tie preserv- 
ing establishment. It is in an agricultural and 
coal-mining region, and ships coal, fruit, flour, 
live stock, etc. Carbondale adopted the com- 
mission form of . government in 1910. Pop., 
1900, 3318; 1910, 6411. 

CABBONDALE. A city *in Lackawanna 
Co., Pa., 16 miles northeast of Scranton; near 
the head of the Lackawanna River, and on the 
Erie, the Delaware and Hudson, and the New 
York, Ontario, and Western railroads (Map: 
Pennsylvania, K 3). The city has a pub He li- 
brary, emergency hospital, hospital for the 
criminal insane, city private hospital, fine Fed- 
eral building, and a small park in the heart of 
the city, containing a soldiers' monument. It 
is in the centre of one of the most important 
anthracite coal-mining districts in the State, and 
has silk and knitting mills, foundries and ma- 
chine shops, car shops, glass factories, metal 
works, etc. Settled* in 1824, Carbondale was 
incorporated in 1851. It has adopted the com- 
mission form of government. Pop., 1900, 13,536; 
1910, 17,040. 

CABBON DISULPHIDE, or Bisulphide 
(carhon -f- disulphide, from Ok. 51-, di-, double 
+ sulphide, and bisulphide, from Lat. hi-, double 
-j- Mphide), CSj. A cbmpound of carbon and 
Sulphur, analogous to carbon dioxide, whose 
formula is COj. It may be prepared by passing 
the vapors of sulphur over charcoal kept at a 
red heat. On a large scale it is prepared as 
follows: A cast-iron cylinder containing char- 
coal is placed in a furnace and heated to the re- 
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quired temperature. The cylinder is provided 
with two tubes, through one of which sulph^ 
vapors or pieces of sulphur are introduced, while 
the other serves as an exit for the vapors of 
carbon disulphide, which are liquefied in a suit- 
able condenser. Pure carbon disulphide is a 
heavy, colorless liquid of a rather j)leasant ethe- 
real odor; the ordinary preparations, however, 
have a most sickening smell, owing to the pr^- 
ence of impurities. The specific gravity of the 
purified compound at 0® C- is 1.293. It has a 
high refracting power and mixes in all propor- 
tions with absolute alcohol, ether, hydrocarbons, 
and other organic liquids. It is an excellent 
solvent for many substances, such as sulphur, 
phosphorous, india rubber, gutta-percha, the 
resins, fats, etc. Water does not mix with it, 
and alcohol containing a considerable amount of 
water dissolves it only to a limited extent. The 
boiling point of carbon disulphide is 46®^ 0. At 
high temperatures it dissociates into its con- 
stituents, carbon and sulphur. With the sul- 
phides of the alkali metals in aqueous solution 
it forms compounds analogous to the carbon- 
ates and called thiocarbonates ; the formula of 
potassium thiocarbonate is KjCSs; that of po- 
tassium carbonate being KsCOg, The^ thiocar- 
bonates are used for destroying vermin. Car- 
bon disulphide is largely used as a solvent 
in preparing fats, extracting vegetable oils, etc. 
It may also be employed for the purpose of 
producing low temperatures; if evaporated rap- 
idly, as by passing a current of dry air through 
it, its temperature is reduced as low ^ as 60® 
below zero Centigrade. On account of its high 
refractive power, it is employed for scientific pur- 
poses in optics. Mixed with nitric oxide its va- 
pors give a bright bluish-white flame which has 
been employed for photographic purposes. 

CARBONEAR, kar'b6-n€r'. A port of entry; 
on Conception Bay, Newfoundland, 25 miles 
northwest of St. John’s (Map: Newfoundland, 
G5). Pop., 1901, 3703; 1912, 3640. 

CARBONCEC-AGID GAS, Cabbon Dioxide 
(carbon + dioadde, from Gk. 81- ^ di-p double + 
oajide), Choke Damp, or Fixed Aib. A gaseous 
compound of carbon and oxygen represented by 
the formula CO 2 . It occurs in the free state 
as a constituent of atmospheric air, and in solu- 
tion in sea water and mineral springs. It is 
largely evolved from fissures^ in the earth, espe- 
cially in volcanic districts; in certain localities 
in Java and in the neighborhood of Lake Laach, 
near the Rhine, the amount of carbon dioxide 
evolved is so great that birds attempting to fly 
across the poisonous spots drop dead. The- fa- 
mous Dog Grotto, near Naples, is likewise filled 
to a certoin height with catbonic-aeid gas, by 
which dogs brought into the grotto are rendered 
insensible in a few seconds. The experiment is 
often performed, on payment of a small fee, for 
the amusement of tourists. The amount of car- 
bonic acid normally contained in atmospheric 
air is relatively small — 10,000 volumes of air 
contain about 3 volumes of carbon dioxide; or, 
which is the same, 10,000 parts by weight of 
air contain about 4.5 parts by weight of carbon 
dioxide. Animals constantly add to this by 
respiration; plants, on 'the contrary, absorb the 
gas, which they transform, with the aid of light, 
into oxidizable food matter. As a result, the 
amount of carbonic acid in the atmosphere tends 
to remain constant. However, the principal 
cause of the constancy of the composition of our 
atmosphere lies in the fact that the water of 


the ocean contains immense quantities of free 
carbonic acid. If the amount of the latter in 
the air should rise above the normal, the excess 
•would be dissolved in the sea; conversely, a ob- 
tain amount of the gas would escape from the 
water if the amount in the air should fall be- 
low the normal. Slight variations, however, 
have been observed. Thus, in elevated places 
toe amount of carbonic acid is usually smaller 
than near toe level of toe sea. In the vicinity of 
forests, too, especially in summer, the air con- 
toins somewhat less carbonic acid than the air 
in cities. 

The average amount of carbonic acid produced 
in 24 hours by man is about 900 grams, the 
amount given ont during toe day being consid- 
erably greater than that produced during sleep. 
It has been recently suggested that the air in 
closed rooms may be continually purified and 
renewed by the use of sodium peroxide, a sub- 
stance which has the property of absorbing car- 
bonic acid and of giving off an equivalent 
amount of pure oxygen. The total amount of 
free carbonic acid in nature is obviously very 
great. But even larger quantities, probably, 
exist combined in toe forms of carbonates, such 
as chalk and limestone, forming part of toe 
solid crust of the earth. For experimental pur- 
poses carbon dioxide is most easily prepared by 
the action of dilute hydrochloric acid on chips 
of marble (calcium carbonate) . The large quan- 
tities of carbonic acid employed in toe arts are 
prepared in several different ways. Usually di- 
lute sulphuric acid is made to act on some 
porous variety of calcium carbonate, such as 
chalk. In the manufacture of mineral waters, 
magnesite or the densest varieties of dolomite 
are employed, as they are liable to contain a 
smaller amount of organic matter than other 
materials. The carbonic acid used in sugar 
manufactories for precipitating lime is made 
by burning charcoal; the gas evolved from lime 
Mins, or that produced by fermentation, is 
largely used for the same purpose. Carbonic 
acid is also extensively used in the manufacture 
of soda. The gas employed in making artificial 
mineral waters (q.v.) must be carefully purified 
by passing it through solutions of potassium 
permanganate, which retains all organic impuri- 
ties without attacking the gas its^f. Carbonic 
acid does not support combustion; it is, there- 
fore, used, highly compressed in iron cylinders, 
as a fire extinguisher. Besides toe methods 
mentioned above, carbonic acid may be prepared 
by simply heating metallic carbonates; thus, in 
determining nitrogen, in organic analysis, toe 
air is best expelled from the combustion tube 
by means of carbonjc acid made by heating so- 
dium bicarbonate or magnesium carbonate. 
Pure carbon dioxide is a colorless gas about 
one and a half times as heavy as air; it has a 
feeble odor and a slightly acid taste. Owinjg to 
its high density, it does not rapidly diffuse 
through air and may be poured like a liquid 
from one vessel into another. When absorbed 
by plants, its carbon is transformed into carbo- 
hydrates, while toe whole of its oxygen is re- 
turned to the atmosphere. Taken into the stom- 
ach (say in the form of some mineral water), 
it has a refreshing effect and promotes digestion. 
If inhaled, however, it is supposed to decom- 
pose the hsemoglobin of the blood and to enter 
into combination with the colored product of 
decomposition called haemochromogen. It has 
been shown, nevertheless, that toe animal organ- 
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ism IS capable of adapting itself in a peculiar 
way to the action of carbonic acid; birds confined 
within air-tight jars are capable of living in an 
atmosphere in which an animal introduced di- 
rectly from fresh air would die in a very short 
time. The simplest way of testing the air in 
a room is to introduce a burning candle; if it 
continues to burn quietly and with a bright 
flame, the air is pure and respirable. The 
amount of carbonic acid in rooms should not ex- 
ceed two grams to the cubic meter of air. Water 
containing free carbonic acid is capable of at- 
tacking many substances that pure water can- 
not dissolve. Many rock formations have been 
destroyed by the action of such water on the 
carbonate of lime contained in them. Under 
ordinary conditions of pressure and temperature, 
carbon dioxide dissolves in water in accordance 
with the law of Henry; i.e., the amount of gas 
absorbed is proportional to the pressure. This 
shows that carbonic acid proper, the compound 
of water and carbon dioxide (H 2 O + COa= 
H 2 CO 3 ), forms in the solution in very small 
quantities only, most of the carbon dioxide being 
just physically dissolved, as would be nitrogen 
or any other inert gas. The salts of carbonic 
acid, the carbonates, are among the substances 
commonly met with in nature. At 0® 0. carbon 
dioxide is liquefied under a pressure of 36 at- 
mospheres. The critical temperature was ascer- 
tained by Andrews and, more recently, by De- 
war. The latter investigator found that at 31.9® 
C. a pressure of 77 atmospheres is necessary and 
sufficient to liquefy it. Liquid carbon dioxide 
is now largely used in the arts. A mixture of 
liquid carbon dioxide and ether, if rapidly evap- 
orated, attains a temperature of about 100 ® 
C. below the freezing point of water. Liquid 
carbon dioxide is used in Linde’s refrigerating 
machine, and Pictet has obtained low tempera- 
tures by the use of a mixture of liquid carbon 
dioxide with sulphurous acid. The principal 
industrial uses of carbon dioxide in the gaseous 
state have already been noted above. 

Chemically, carbonic acid is a dibasic acid ca- 
pable of forming salts in which metallic elements 
are substituted either for one or for both of the 
hydrogen atoms. These salts, called oarlonates, 
are readily decomposed by most other acids 
known in chemistry, carbonic acid being one of 
the weakest acids known. Even the so-called 
add carbonates of sodium and potassium have 
a feebly alkaline reaction, for in aqueous solu- 
tion they “hydrolyze” with the formation of free 
alkali, and it is this (and not the salt itself) 
that causes the alkaline reaction. Carbon diox- 
ide is the earliest known gas. Paracelsus and 
Van Helmont, who lived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, knew that the gas produced in burning 
charcoal was identical with that evolved by 
limestone heated to a high temperature. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century Joseph 
Black isolated it in a perfectly pure state. In 
the latter part of the eighteenth century Priest- 
ley discovered it in the air, and Lavoisier showed 
that the same gas was produced during the com- 
bustion and decay of vegetable and animal mat- 
ter, during respiration, etc. Faraday was the 
first to liquefy it. See Chemistry. 

CABBONIO-ACID SNOW. This substance 
may be obtained by the rapid evaporation of 
liquid carbonic acid, which is allow^ to escape 
from pressure into a towel or specially prepared 
perforated receptacle. Snow or crystals are 
formed at a temperature of —110® F. Applied 


to warts or other excrescences on the skin, it 
produces shrinkage and destruction with little 
or no scarring. Care must be observed as to 
the length of application, since prolonged con- 
tact with hu m a n tissues will set up necrosis 
and ulceration. 

CAB.BONIC OXIDE. See Carbon Monoxide. 

CAR'BONIFCSBOUS LIMESTONE (Lat. 
carlo, coal + ferre, to bear), or Mountain 
Limestone. A term used by Murchison, Lyell, 
and others to include much of the middle and 
lower portion of the Carboniferous system (q.v.), 
as now defined. 

CAKB9NIFEBOXrS SYSTEM. One of the 
main divisions of the Paleozoic group of rocks, 
comprising all strata that lie between the De- 
vonian and Permian systems. The name was 
first used in England, because of the coal seams 
contained in the strata, a characteristic now 
known to be of almost world-wide importance. 
The rocks of this system include a vast series 
of sandstones, shales, conglomerates, limestones, 
and beds of coal, which are of variable thickness 
and more or less interbedded. There is seldom 
any unconformity between the Carboniferous 
and underlying Devonian rocks in either Europe 
or America, and where isolated examples are 
known, as in parts of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Great Britain, and Bohemia, they indicate 
local disturbances. Coincident with this absence 
of any great stratigraphical break, there is also 
a gradual transition from the Devonian to the 
Carboniferous faunas. The rocks often show a 
basin-shaped arrangement, and in some areas, as 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, there is intense 
folding; but still there are thousands of square 
miles in China; western North America, and 
Bussia which are underlain by nearly horizontal 
Carboniferous strata. 

The different types of Carboniferous rocks 
mentioned above are divisible into two general 
groups, viz.: 1 . Marine sediments, usually lime- 
stones, containing many invertebrate remains, 
such as corals, mollusks, encrinites, etc. The 
abxmdance of coral remains in some of them 
leads us to suppose that they represent fossil 
coral reefs. These Carboniferous limestones 
sometimes assume great thickness, as in Great 
Britain and western North America. 2. Shal- 
low-water deposits, such as sandstones, conglom- 
erates, or shales, deposited in shore waters or 
estuaries. These shallow estuaries or lagoons, 
by the formation of land across their mouth, 
often became converted into seacoast swamps in 
which there was a profuse growth of tall plants. 
These swamps were often of enormous extent, 
but at times the long-continued swamp growth 
became temporarily interrupted by the deposi- 
tion of clay washed in either by flooded rivers 
or by the muddy waters of the sea breaking in. 
Or, again, the sinking of the area below the 
ocean level may have caused the accumulation of 
much sediment over the swamp growth. Subse- 
quently the plant accumulation became changed 
to coal, and the clay to shale. We find records 
of these changes at the present day in the alter- 
nating coal and shale seams. 

Carboniferous robks are widely distributed 
over the globe, underlying wide areas in North 
America, South America, Europe, China, Africa, 
and Australia. In classifying the rocks of these 
areas, the divisions of the first order are the 
same, but the smaller divisions are commonly 
local ones. The first order division consists in 
grouping the Carboniferous into: 
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1. Lower Carboniferous, or Mississippian. 

2. Upper Carboniferous, or Pennsylvanian. 

The Permian is considered by some American 

geologists as a part of the Carboniferous, since 
the strata of that system follow upon the latter 
without a break, so far as they are exposed in 
this country, and the division between the t'wo 
systems must be drawn from evidences afforded 
by fossils; but recent opinion favors their sepa- 
ration into independent members of the Palaeo- 
zoic group. In the United States the Carbon- 
iferous sections along the Appalachians and in 
the Mississippi valley are divided as follows: 
Pennsylvania — ^Lower Carboniferous, (1) Poeono 
sandstone; (2) Mauch Chunk sandstone and 
shale; Upper Carboniferous, (1) Pottsville Con- 
glomerate or Millstone Grit; (2) Lower produc- 
tive measures, including coal, shale, and sand- 
stones; (3) Lower barren measures, including 
sandstones and shales; (4) Upper productive 
measures, including coal, shale, and sandstones. 
Mississippi valley — ^Lower Carboniferous, (1) 
Kinderhook; (2) ‘Osage, including (a) Burling- 
ton; (6) Keokuk; (c) Warsaw; (3) St. Louis 
group; (4) Chester or Kaskaskia group; Upper 
Carboniferous, (1) Millstone Grit; (2) Coal 
measures. 

In the United States- the Carboniferous is 
found underlying a number of areas. In Rhode 
Island there is a small one of highly metamor- 
phosed rocks, in which the coal beds have been 
nearly changed to anthracite. A large area ex- 
tends from Pennsylvania southward to Alabama 
and westward to Missouri and Arkansas and 
Texas. Along the Appalachians the prevailing 
rocks of this area are sandstones and shales, 
which contain many coal seams and are much 
foldexi ; but westward the folds die out and lime- 
stones begin to predominate. Workable beds of 
coal are found in all the States of this area. In 
the Mississippi valley the erinoidal Kmestones 
are important members. The Carboniferous se^ 
tion shows a variable thickness, having a maxi- 
mum of nearly 8000 feet in Pennsylvania and 
only 1200 to 1500 in Illinois; hut the beds 
thicken again in the States west of the Rocky 
Mountains — ^in Utah, Nevada, and Arizonar— 
where they are represented mainly by limestones 
and sandstones which contain no coaL Near 
Pottsville, Pa., there are 25 coal beds, Whose 
aggregate thickness is 164 feet. In Alabama 
there are 17 in one field. In the Western interior 
region, especially near the summits of the Rocj^ 
Mountains, the Carboniferous strata consist 
mostly of marine limestones, with no coal. 
There are also scattered areas in the Black Hills 
and along the Pacific coast and in the Arctic 
region. The coal beds are usually underpin by 
clay beds, representing the ancient soils, in 
which are sometimes found the upright roots 
and trunks of trees that grew in the Carbonif- 
erous swamp. 

In Europe the coal measures of England are 
3000 to -5000 feet thick, increasing even to 12,000 
feet in South Wales. Carboniferous rocks also 
occur in Germany, Prance, Belgium, Austria, 
and Russia. In China they extend over many 
thousand square miles as vast table-lands and 
contain perhaps the richest coal deposits of the 
world. In the Province of Shansi alone they 
cover an area of about 15,000 square miles and 
include seams of anthracite 30 feet or more 
thick. They are also extensively developed in 
India and in Australia and Africa. 

Both animal and vegetable remains are abun- 


dant in the Carboniferous, and are in many 
cases well preserved. The abundance of the lat- 
ter is easily understood when we remember that 
coal has been formed by the accumulation of 
vegetable matter, and we consequently find the 
plant fossils in the coal itself as well as the in- 
closing beds. There is a great uniformity of 
character in the plant life, the same genera and 
often the same species occurring in widely sep- 
arated regions. About 2000 species are known 
which, with the exception of a few plants of 
doubtful relationship, may be referred to the fol- 
lowing families: Equfsetaeeffi, lycopods, conifera, 
and ferns. Of the EquisetacesB the most abun- 
dant genus was Catamites (q.v.), which included 
several species of large, tapering, reedlike plants 
that apparently flourished on the borders of the 
coal swamps. The lycopods were represented by 
the Sigillaria (q.v.) and the Lepidodendron 
(q.v.), closely related genera that are believed 
to have furnished a large part of the material 
for the formation of coal. The Sigillaria had 
gently tapering, fluted stems, which grew to a 
height of 50 feet or more and had a diameter 
of 5 feet. The bases of the trunks, with their 
radiating roots, are often found in the clay that 
underlies the coal seams, and for a long time 
they were supposed to be a distinct species. ( See 
Stigmaeia..) The Lepidodend/ron bore a great 
resemblance in structure and appearance to tbe 
club moss of the present day, but.it attained 
gigantic proportions. Conifers were probably 
abundant in Carboniferous^ times ; they differed 
widely, however, from existing conifers, and bore 
nutlike fruits, which have been frequently pre- 
served. (See Teigonooabpus.) The genus Oor- 
daites, which appears to have been very abun- 
dant, is classed by some botanists with the 
conifers; by others, with the cycads. The fern 
family was represented by a large variety of 
species, some of which were tree ferns. The 
most common forms were Sphenopteris, Cyclops 
teriSj NeuropteriSj Odontopieris, and Pecopferis, 
The animal remains of the Carboniferous system 
are both numerous and well preserved, hut they 
are found in CTeatest abundance in the Lower 
Carboniferous limestones. Corals and crinoids 
are numeroiis, both as regards individuals and 
species, and in places constitute great thicknesses 
of rock. More than 650 species of crinoids have 
been described from the Lower Carboniferous 
of America alone. Among the brachiopods, Pro- 
dUoPus, Spimfer, and Chonetes are most numer^ 
ouB, while mollusks are represented by cephalo- 
piods, gastropods, and lamellibranchs, some spe- 
cies of which pass out of existence at the close 
of the period. Trilobites are present, but not 
in such variety as in the earlier Paleozoic tim^, 
and they diminish rapidly towards the end. Crus- 
taceans are abundant, especially Beyrichia and 
Estheria, and they show a rapid development. 
Insects appear to have flourished in great num- 
bers; the known varieties include spiders, scor- 
pions, dragon flies, grasshoppers, and cock- 
roaches, iSiong fishes, the ganoids and selachi- 
ans are represented. Tlie ganoids, having their 
entire surface covered with scales, were numer- 
ous ; some of them inhabited shallow water near 
the shore and fed on crustaceans and shellfish, 
for crushing which they had a formidable appa- 
ratus of conical teeth of a very complicated 
structure. Others were inhabite.nts of deep 
water and were more powerful and predacious 
and more rapid in their movements. ’ Their jaws, 
were produced into a long snout, like the crooo- 
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dxle of the Ganges, and armed with a double 
series of enormous teeth, which were sometimes 
as much as 4 inches long by 2 inches broad, as in 
Megalichthys (q.v.)> dimensions rarely attained 
even by the largest known reptiles. Associated 
with these were a ^eat number of sharks belong- 
ing to the Cestraciontidse, a family of which we 
have only a single living representative. (See 
Cesteaciont.) They had a long, bony spine^ 
to strengthen the dorsal fin, and this enabled 
them to turn^ speedily in the water, as they re- 
quired to do in seizing their prey. These spines 
are often found fossil. The only remains referred 
to a higher division of the animal kingdom 
yet found belong* to the saurian Stegocephalia 
(q.v.). The Carboniferous also contains the 
first traces of amphibians. Of these, only foot- 
prints are found in the Lower Carboniferous, 
but in the coal measures the actual bones are 
met with. 

The alternation of rocks of different character 
shows that oscillations of the land surface must 
have been extensive and long continued, though 
not violent. Thus the great beds of coal indicate 
a period of inland shallow water in which 
swampy conditions existed. These must have 
continued for a long period, for the coal beds are 
often very thick, and it has been calculated that 
an eighth of an inch of coal means at least one 
inch of plant accumulation. That these swamp 
areas became at times submerged to some depth, 
due to the sinking of the land, is indicated by 
the presence of marine limestone beds over them. 
The climate that predominated during the Car- 
boniferous was one of warmth and moisttire, with 
the percentage of carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere somewhat greater than it is now, but not 
necessarily excessive. 

The great importance of the economic min- 
erals in the Carboniferous has had much to do 
with our extensive knowledge of it. The produc- 
tive coal fields cover an area of many himdred 
thousands of square miles. (See Coal.) In 
addition to the coal deposits, many other useful 
minerals are found in the Carboniferous of the 
United States. The clay beds associated with 
the coal seams afford valuable supplies of fire 
clays, pottery clays, and brick clays j iron ores 
are found in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
Building stones are quarried in the Carbonif- 
erous of many States, the sandstones of Berea, 
Ohio, being specially important. The Lower Car- 
boniferous strata furnish salt in Ohio, Michigan, 
and West Virginia, oil and gas in West Virginia, 
and zinc ore in Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas. 
The rich deposits of copper ores in Arizona occur 
partly in Carboniferous limestones. 

Consult: Dana, Maimal of Geology (New 
York, 1896) ; Geikie, Text-Book of Geology (Lon- 
don, 1903) ; Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geology, 
vol. ii (New York, 1907) ; United States Geo- 
logical Survey Bulletin 27 0 . 80 (Washington, 
1891). See Coal; Geology; Clay; Ibon. 

CABBONTTE. See Explosives. 

CAB.BON MONOXIDE, or Cabbonio Oxide, 
CO. A gaseous compound of carbon and oxygen. 
It does not occur naturally, but may be observed 
burning with a pale-blue flame in fireplaces and 
stoves. During the combustion of lower layers 
of the fuel the oxy^n of the air unites with 
the carbon of the fuS to form carbonic-acid gas, 
COa; and this gas, rising through red-hot coal, 
has part of its oxygen abstracted by the latter, 
an<^ as a result, carbon monoxide is produced, 
which, taking fire o^k the top of the coals, bums, 


abstracting more oxygen from the air and re- 
forming carbonic-acid gas, CO 2 . 

^ Carbonic oxide may be prepared by heating 
either potassium ferrocyanide or oxalic acid 
VTith strong sulphuric acid- It is a colorless gas 
somewhat lighter than air, in which it bums 
with a characteristic bluish flame. It is exceed- 
ingly poisonous, forming a chemical compoimd 
with the haemoglobin of the blood, and thus pre- 
venting the latter from carrying the oxygen 
which is necessary for supporting the processes 
of life. The symptoms of carbon monoxide poi- 
soning are headache, ' dizziness, and nausea, 
which, if the mhalation of the gas is continued, 
terminate in death. Hence the great danger 
arising from cheeking the escape of the products 
of combustion in stoves and furnaces, or of al- 
lowing illuminating gas to escape into rooms; 
for ordinary coal gas contains about 8 per cent, 
water gas about 40 per cent, of carbonic oxide. 
The presence of carbonic oxide in the air may 
be best detected by means of a solution of palla- 
dium chloride; if a cloth moistened with a 
strong solution of this salt is exposed to air 
containing traces of the poisonous gas, a distinct 
brown coloration is produced. Among the com- 
pounds of carbon, carbonic oxide is one of the 
comparatively few in which that element occurs 
in the bivalent state; in most compounds carbon 
is quadrivalent. See Valencjy. 

CABBONS, Electeio Light. See Electeio 
Lighting. 

CAB<BONYIi CHTiOBIDE. See Phosgene 
Gas. 

CAB'BOBXTN^XrM. See Abbasives. 

CABBOY (Pers. qardlah, a sort of bottle). 
A large glass bottle, cased in wicker, or pro- 
tected by a wooden box, used to contain acids or 
other corrosive liquids, such as sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol). A carboy for sulphuric acid 
usually has a capacity of 12 ^llons and contains 
about 180 pounds of that acid. 

CAB/BTTNCLE (OP., from Lat. ear’htmcvZus, 
gem, from carlo, coal) . A name applied to the 
scarlet and crimson varieties of garnet when cut 
with a convex face {en cahochov^. The ancients 
applied the name indiscriminately to all red and 
fiery stones, as spinel and Oriental ruly. Car- 
buncles were highly prized for their supposed 
mysterious power of giving out light in dark- 
ness. According to the TiQmud, the only light 
that Noah had in the ark was fiimished by car- 
buncles and other precious stones. The famous 
necklace of Mary Queen of Scots had a lustrous 
carbuncle as a pendant. See Gaenet; Gems. 

CABBTJNCLE (Lat. ca/rbunculus, a little 
coal). An acute inflammation of the cellular 
or connective tissue beneath the skin, that may 
occur on any part of the body, but is more fre- 
quent on dorsal surfaces, especially on the back 
of the neck and shoulders. It derives its name 
from the two most prominent symptoms — red- 
ness and burning pain. It quite closely re- 
sembles, especially in its early stages, the com- 
mon furuncle, or boil, but the symptoms, both 
local and general, are much more severe. The 
development of the carbuncle is accompanied by 
constitutional disturbances, such as chills, fever, 
aching, and general malaise. The severity of 
the inflammation varies, and is regularly ac- 
companied by death of a portion of the tissue. 
The first local manifestation consists in slight, 
swelling and redness. The part feels hard, and* 
this hardness extends deeply into the tissues. 
As the local lesion advances^ the redness as- 
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smnes a dark purple or livid hue, and several 
small blisters appear on the surface. These 
open and discharge a thin, viscid fluid, rarely 
pus. At the centre of the carbuncle the tissue 
usually dies and becomes gangrenous. This cen- 
tral area is generally quite extensive and con- 
sists of an infiltration of a mass of tissue, all 
of which sloughs away in time and leaves a scar 
when healing is complete. The entire area of the 
carbuncle usually becomes fixed quite early in 
its development, and the carbuncle limits itself 
to that area. The treatment of carbuncle is 
both surgical and medical, the former consisting 
in free incisions, packing with gauze, and anti- 
septic dressings; the latter, in general, tonic 
and supportive treatment. See Anthbas. 

CABBXrBETOB. See Motob Vehicle. 

CAECAaENTE, or CABCAJENTE, kar'- 
ldi-Han't&. A town of Valencia, Spain, situated 
about 25 miles south of the city of Valencia, and 
near the right bank of the Jticar (Map: Spain, 
B 3). It is well btdlt, with good streets, and 
has a palace belonging to the Marquis of Cal- 
zada. It produces linen, silk, and wool, and es- 
pecially rice. Pop., 1900, 12,351; 1910, 13,520. 

CAECA JOTT, kflr1<lL-joo (Pr. form of the 
American-Indian name) . A Canadian name for 
the wolverine, sometimes improperly applied, 
especially by the older writer^, to the panther. 

CAE^CAEET (LL, carc[h'\a'mumf a collar 
of jewels, OHG. querca, throat). A jeweled 
chain or necklace. Venice was famous for the 
manufacture of carcanets in the fifteenth century. 

CAECANO, kar-k^nd, Giuno ( 1812-84 ) . An 
Italian author, bom in Milan. He was ap- 
pointed professor at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Milan in 1869 and became a senator in 1876. 
His publications include tragedies, which met 
with little success ; translations of Shake- 
speare’s plays; volumes of poetry; and romances 
(for these he is chiefly celebrate ) which are 
distinguished by their charming pictures of fam- 
ily life in Lombardy, and of which the best is 
Angiola Maria (1839). A complete edition of 
his works (Milan, 1892) appeared after his 
death. Consult Rizzi’s preface in Lettere di 
Giulio Carcano (Milan, 1887). 

CAECAB, kar^flr. A city of CehtS, Philip- 
pines, 23 miles southwest of Gebfi, the capital 
of the province (Map: Philippine Islands, D 
5). It is situated on the east coast of the 
island, near the Bay of Carcar. The city was 
founded in 1624. Pop., 1903, 31,895. 

CAB'CASO. See Uabcassonjte. 

CABOASS (OP. oarcois, quiver, from ML. 
oaroassium, a corruption of taroasius, from Pers. 
twrkash, quiver, by association with ML. ca/roas- 
8Mim, carcass). An incendiary shell filled with 
a fiercely burning composition consisting of salt- 
petre, sulphur, resin, turpentine, antimony, and 
tallow, and generally designed to be fired from 
a mortar. It had usually three large vents, 
through which the flame escaped. In some car- 
casses the vents were fitted with short barrels 
loaded with balls, so arranged as to discharge 
their contents at the time desired. It is now 
seldom used. 

CABCASSOHEE, kar'ka,'s5n' (Lat. Ca/roaso), 
The capital of the Department of Aude (Langue- 
doc), France, and see of a bishop, on the river 
Aude and the Canal du Midi, about 55 miles 
southeast of Toulouse (Map: France, S., G 5). 
It is divided into two parts — ^the old and new 
towns. The modern town is well built, although 
the old town, built on a height, and a picture of 


decay, is much more picturesque, with its double 
line of walls and towers, some parts of them 
dating from the time of the Visigoths, and the 
rest from the eleventh or twelfth century- Prin- 
cipal buildings are the restored cathedral of 
Saint-Nazaire (eleventh century), the court- 
house, the prefecture, the old market, and the 
cathedral of St. Michel and church of St. Vincent. 
The town contains a lyceum, a teachers’ college, 
a seminary, a public library, and a museum. The 
cloth manufactures employ a large number of 
operatives. Carcassonne also manufactures 
paper, leather, linen, soap, ironware, and pot- 
tery, and has considerable trade in wine, brandy, 
and dried fruit. The whole department is rep- 
resented at its November fair. Population of 
commune, 1901, 30,720; 1911, 30,689. The an- 
cient city, Carcaso, in the Province of Gallia 
Narbonensis, fell into the hands of the Visigoths 
about 725; it was ruled by viscounts from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century, and was 
united to France in 1209. In 1247 King Louis, 
the Saint, founded the lower town. It was pil- 
laged and burned by the Black Prince in 1355, 
and in 1566 a Huguenot massacre took place 
within its walls. Consult: Viollet-le-Duc, Car- 
cassonne (Paris, 1858) ; Peixotto, “Carcas- 
sonne,” in Scribner^ s Magazine, vol. xxix (New 
York, 1901) ; L. Fedie, History of Carcassonne 
(Carcassonne, 1888). 

CAB'CEL UNIT. A French lamp burning 
colxa oil with a wick constructed according to 
certain specifications and used as a photometric 
standard unit. One Carcel unit is equal to 9.616 
International candles, a standard which, in 
April, 1909, was adopted and defined as a com- 
mon unit by the National Physical Laboratory 
of London, the Laboratoire Central d’Electricit4, 
Paris, and the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington. See Photometry. 

CAB'CEB, or CABCEB TULXIAOSTUM:. 
See Mamertine Prison. 

CABCBCEMISH, karTsS-mSsh or kfir-kS'mish 
(Heb. Kwrkemish, Bab. Earkamishu, Ass- Earga- 
mis, or Gargamis, Eg. Earakamisha ) . An impor- 
tant Hittite city in northern Syria. It was situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Euphrates. 
While the exact site has not been ascertained be- 
yond all doubt, there is a practical unanimity of 
opinion among scholars to-day as to its probable 
location. Circesium, or Carcusium (Ammianus, 
xxiii, 5), at the mouth of the Chaboras, the 
modern A1 Buzera, supposed by Bochart, Rosen- 
mueller, Ewald, Hitzig, and Eeuss to be identical 
with Carchemish, is too far south; Birejik (Bir, 
Apamea), suggested by Hincks, is too far north; 
Membij (Mabog, Bambuke, Hierapolis), favored 
by Rawlinson, Finzi, Maspero, and Wilson, is 
too far from the Euphrates; KaPat Nijm, pro- 
posed by Noldeke, does not seem to have any 
pre-Islamic ruins; but since George Smith in 
1876 visited Jerahlus and Jerabis and identified 
the former with Carchemish, Sayce, Schrader, 
Delitzsch, and all recent investigators have 
adopted this view, Maundrell, Skene, and Smith 
heard the name pronounced “Jerahlus,” and 
Benzinger in 1912 called the great mound of 
Carchemish “Jerahlus KaPa.” On the other 
hand, the maps of Sachau and Oppenheim give 
two places with the name Jerabis, but no Jera- 
blus, and Sachau declares that he never heard 
from the natives the latter name. Jerabis is 
the plural of Jirbas, representing Ewpwiros, 
Ewrdpos; after Mabo^-Membij had taken the 
place of Hierapolis, this name may, on account 
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of the similarity, have been occasionally used 
of one of the two Jerabis. The earliest-known 
references to Carchemish are found in Cuneiform 
Texts in the British Museum, ii, Bu. 88-5-12, 163. 

II and 88-6-12, 19, 8. They come from the 
beginning of the twentieth century b.c., before 
the reign of Ammizaduka (1977-57) and ap- 
parently mention measures or weights of Kar- 
kamishu, showing that the city was already at 
that time a centre of trade. Five centuries 
later Thotmes III (1501-1447) met the people 
of Carchemish in battle, and Amenemhebe men- 
tions that he took some of them as prisoners. 
Tiglath-pileser I (c. 1140-05) defeated the in- 
habitants but did not take the city. . Asur- 
nazirpal III (885-860) received tribute from 
Sangara, King of the Hittites, who apparently 
reigned in Carchemish, and so did Shalmaneser 

III (860-825), whose artists represented the 
famous fortress on the bronze walls of Balawat. 
Sargon II (722-705) finally conquered the city 
in 717, took its last king, Pisiris, prisoner, de- 
ported its people, and settled Assyrians in it. 
^ Assyrian governor, Belimurani, is mentioned 
in the year 692 as limmu. According to the 
Hebrew text in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20, Neeo went up 
to fight ‘‘against Carchemish,” but the Greek 
version reads “against the king of Assyria,” and 
2 Kings xxiii. 29 does not mention Carchemish; 
Josiah died^ at Megiddo in 608. In ^n editorial 
superscription to two oracles against Egypt pre- 
served in Jer. xlvi the army of Neco is said to 
have been defeated at Carchemish by King 
Nebuchadrezzar in the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
( 605 B.c. ) . It is thought by many scholars that, 
in spite of its late date and the silence of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, Berosus, and the (>reek 
historians, this editorial note has alone pre- 
served the memory of one of the important 
battles of the world. The maneh of Carchemish 
was the most common unit of money in Assyria. 
On the site of Carchemish, or near it, the city 
of Europos seems to have flourished in Hellen- 
istic times. As to the meaning of the name 
“Carchemish” nothing is known with certainty. 
Hoffmann suggested Kerak Mish, or 'Castle of 
Mish’; Johns, Kar Gamis, or ‘Fortress of (the 
god) Gamis’; Sarsowsky, Kar (Gil)^mi8h, 
‘Stronghold of (the god) Gilgamish.’ Against 
understanding it as the ‘Stronghold of Chemosh’ 
Sarsowsky urges the early appearance of the 
name and the Assyrian gelling Kamush for 
Chemosh. But the worship of this god may 
once have extended far beyond the limits of 
Moab, and the variations Kamish, Kamush, and 
Kamosh are not more strange than.Asir, Asur, 
Yaho, Yahwe, and many other differences in the 
pronunciation of the same divine name. The ex- 
cavations carried on by Henderson in 1878-79, 
and especially those by Hogarth in 1911, have 
brought to light many Hittite monuments and 
inscriptions. Consult: G. Rawlinson, The Five 
Great Monarchies, 2d ed., vol. ii, p. 67 ; Finzi, 
Bicerche per lo studio delV antichitd Assira, 
pp. 257 ff. (1872) ; Maspero, De Carohemis Op- 
pidi Situ et Historia Antiquissima (1873); 
SchradjBr, Keilmschriften und Geschiohtsfor- 
aohung, pp. 221 ff. (1878); Delitzsch, Wo lag 
das Pa/rcbdiesf pp. 265 ff. (1881), contains also 
extracts from the notebooks of George Smith; 
G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrisohen Aden 
persisoher MWrtyrer, p. 163 ( 1880 ) ; Sachau, 
Iteiae in Syrien und Mesopotamien, pp. 168 £. 
(1883) ; W. Max Muller, Asien und Ewropa, p. 
263 (1893) ; Johns, in Proceedings of the Society 


of BibUcal Archceology, p. 141 ( 1899) ; Sarsow- 
sky, in Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, pp. 377 
(1911); Benzinger, in Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria (1912). 

CAR'CINOGWA.. See Tumor. 

CAB/I) AMINE. See Cress. 

CAEOIAMOM:, or CAB'DAMON (Fr. carda- 
moms, Lat, cardamom um, Gk. Kapda^xfiop, kar da- 
momon, from Gk. Kdpdafiop, kardamon, a cress -f- 
dfixfiov, amomon, a spice plant). The capsule of 
certain species of plants of the family Zingibera- 
cese, and belonging to at least two genera — Amo- 
mum and Elettaria. Cardamoms are three-celled 
and contain numerous wrinkled seeds, which form 
an aromatic, pungent spice, weaker than pepper 
and with a peculiar but agreeable taste. On ac- 
Xjount of their cordial and stimulant properties, 
they are employed in medicine very generally, to 
qualify other medicines. They are also used in 
confectionery, although not to a great extent. 
In Asia they are a favorite condiment, and in 
the north of Germany they are used in almost 
every household to flavor pastry. The carda- 
mom recognized in the British and American 
pharmacopoeias and called true or official carda- 
mom — also known in commerce as Malabar car- 
damom — is the product of Elettaria cardamo- 
mum, a, native of the mountains of Malabar, and 
is cultivated in India, Ceylon, etc. The seeds 
depend for their qualities on a peculiar, pungent, 
essential oil, called oil of cardamom, which may 
be obtained from them by distilling with water, 
and which, when fresh, is colorless. They also 
contain 10 per cent fixed oil. Other kinds of 
cardamom occur in commerce, but none is equal 
to the true cardamom in commercial value. The 
different kinds of cardamom differ not only in 
strength, but in the character of their aroma, 
though the plants producing them have much 
general similarity. See Plate of Carnations, 

ETC. 

CAB/BAN; Jerome, often referred to as 
Hieronymus Caedanus or Girolamo Cabdanto 
(1501-76). An Italian mathematician, born at 
Pavia, the illegitimate son of Facio Cardan, a 
jurist. He was at once an astrologer and a gen- 
uine philosopher; a gambler and charlatan, and 
a true devotee of science. As early as 1523 Car- 
dan taught mathematics at Pavia. In 1524 he 
took the degree of doctor of medicine at Padua 
and spent the following seven years practicing 
medicine at Sacco. Here Cardan met his wife 
and is said to have squandered her fortune in 
gambling. In 1534 he was appointed to the 
chair of mathematics at Milan, and while hold- 
ing this post, and at the same time practicing 
and teaching medicine, he produced his principal 
works, which are noticed below. 

In 1552 he started on an extensive journey 
through central and northern Europe, and in 
1559 obtained the chair of medicine at Pavia 
and later at Bologna, remaining there from 1562 
until 1570. While living in Bologna he was im- 
prisoned for debt, or on the charge of heresy for 
having published the horoscope of Christ, and on 
his release resigned his professorship at the uni- 
versity. He then went to Rome and was admit- 
ted by Pope Gregory XIII to the Colley of Phy- 
sicians and allowed a pension. He died in Rome 
in 1576. 

The Ars Magna (1545), by far the greatest 
work of Cardan, contains the celebrated solu- 
tion of the cubic equation. The solution had 
been discovered in 1641 by Tartaglia, who com- 
municated it to Cardan under the most solemn 
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vows of secrecy. Cardan, nevertlieless, publislied 
tlie solution under his own name, and hence arose 
a dispute over the authorship of the discovery. 
After 10 years of controversy, challenge, and 
counterchallenge, Tartaglia began publishing 
his own work {1556), but died before reaching 
the chapter on the cubic equation. Thus the 
greatest mathematical discovery of the sixteenth 
century came to be known as Cardan’s method. 
The solution, as given by Cardan in geometrical 
terms, is, briefly, as follows: To solve the equa- 
tion ic* 4- 6a? = 20, take two cubes such that the 
rectangle of their respective edges is 2 and the 
difference of their volumes is 20; then a? is equal 
to the difference between the edges of the cubes. 
In the general equation a;® -f pa? = the r^- 
tangle of the edges is a third of p, and the dif- 
ference of the volumes of the cubes is q. The 
publication of the Ars Magna stimulated mathe- 
matical research and hastened the general solu- 
tion of biquadratic equations, of which Cardan 
himself had solved special cases, as 13a?® — cd* -\~ 
^ ^ 2a? -f 1 ; although the credit of producing 
the first general .solution belongs to his pupil 
Ferrari. Cardan recognized negative roots, 
which he designated as fictitious; he also ob- 
served that imaginary roots occur in pairs, but 
discarded them as impossible, and failed to un- 
derstand the irreducible case of the cubic. ^ He 
found the relation of the roots to the coefficients 
of an equation, recognized that the change of 
sign of a function implies a root, and gave a 
method of approximating the roots of numerical 
equations. His discussions of quadratic equa- 
tions were important. 

Bibliography. Besides the Ars Magna, his 
most important works include: PraoHca Arith^* 
metical Universalis (1539) ; De SuhtiUtate 
Rerum (1651), and its sequel, De Varietate Re- 
rum, Artis Magnce swe de ReguUs AlgsbraAois, 
lib, unus ( 1545) ; De Vita Propria and De Lihris 
Prapriis (157 1— 75); Dneomium Ueometri<B 
(1535) ; De Regula AUza, Bamreion Mathemati- 
oorunij Sermo de Plus et Minus (1540-50). The 
standard collection of Cardan’s works is that of 
Sponius (Lyons, 1663)’. Consult; Morley, Je- 
rome Cardan (London, 1854) ; Rixner and Siber, 
Leben und Lehrmeinungen beruhmter Physiker 
am JSnde des XVI. und am Anfange des XVll. 
Jahrhunderts (Sulbach, 1820) ; Firmiani, Giro- 
lamo Cardano, la vita e V opere (Naples, 
1904). 

CABB^OARB. A material prepared by 
pasting ixigether several layers of pajper, accord- 
ing to the thickness and quality reJjuired. Bris- 
tol board, used hy artists, is made entirely of 
white paper; ordinary cardboard, of fine white 
paper outside, with one or more sheets of coarse 
cartridge paper between. According to the num- 
ber of layers, they are called three, four, sia, 
or eight sheet boards. Millboard, vtsm by book- 
binders as the basis of book covers, is made of 
coarse brown paper, glued and strongly pressed. 

The enameling of visiting cards and fine card- 
board is produced by brushing over the card- 
board a mixture of China or Kremnitz uoMte 
(a fine variety of white lead) and size. After 
drying, this surface is rubbed lightly over with 
a piece of flannel, previously dipped in finely 
powdered talc; it is then polished by. rubbing 
vigorously with a hard, close-set brush. 

CARODEN, Snt Lioistel Edwabd Heesley 
(1851-1915). An English diplomat, educated 
at Eton College. He was appointed Vice 
Onsul at Havana in 1877, was sent with Sir 


S. St. John’s special mission to Mexico in 
1883, was made Consul in the city of Mexi^ m 
1885, and for the next four years served as Brit- 
ish (IJommissioner on the Mexican Mixed Claims 
Commission, He returned to Cuba to serve as 
Consul General in 1898-1902, and as Minister to 
Havana in 1902-05. In 1911 he was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary in Central America, and in 1913 he was 
sent to Mexico as British Minister. The fact 
that the new Minister presented his credentials 
to General Huerta on his arrival in Mexico City 
was interpreted as recognition of the Huerta 
rdgime by the British government, and Sir 
Lionel Carden’s attitude throughout the Mexican 
troubles was at times represented as strongly 
anti-American. See Mexico, History. Sir Li- 
onel Carden was created K.CM.G. in 1912, 

CARBENAL, kar'de-nM', or CARBINAX, 
PiEEEE or Peibe (C.1205-C.1305). A French trou- 
badour, bom at Puy-en-Velay. He lived to be 
nearly 100 years old and found especial favor 
with James I of Aragon. His poems are mostly 
sirventes, satirizing the clergy and nobles of his 
day. About 70 are published in Mahn’s Gedichte 
der Troubadours (4 vols., Berlin, 1856—73). 
Consult Fauriel, Histoire de la literature 
provengale (3 vols., Paris, 1846), and Biez, 
Leben und Werke der Troubadours (Leipzig, 
1882). 

CiBBENAS, kar^dSl-nas. A seaport of Cuba, 
in the Province of Matanzas, situated ou the 
north coast, about 80 miles east of Havana, with 
which it is connected by rail (Map; Cuba, B 3) . 
Its harbor is wide but shallow. It is regularly 
built with wide streets and broad plazas, in one 
of which is a statue of Columbus. Cdrdenas is 
one of the important commercial centres of the 
island, its chief exports being sugar and to- 
bacco, largely by American firms. Asphdlt 
has been taken from ' the bed of the har- 
bor. On May 11, 1898, Cfirdenas Bay was the 
scene of an enga^ment between the blockading 
vessels of the United States fleet and the Spanish 
batteries^ in which Ensign Worth Bagley was 
killed, he being the first American officer to lose 
his life in the war. Pop., 1907, 24,280; of mu- 
nicipal district, 1907, 28,576. 

CABBENAS, kflr'da-niis, GaroIa L6pbz db. 
A Spanish adventurer, captain in the army of 
Vasquez Coronado (q.v.), in 1540, during the 
exploration of New Mexico and Arizona. In Se^ 
tember, 1640, he led the first European expedi- 
tion to the Grand Oafion of the Colorado. Con- 
sult H. H. Bancroft, Works, vols. xv-xvii (San 
Francisco, i884r-89). 

CABBE'NIO, History of. A play once 
ascribed to Fletcher and Shak^eare, on the 
authority of Moseley in the Stationers^ R/egister^. 
The date of the entry is Sept. 9, 1653. It 
has been thought to be identical with a lost plaj 
entitled Gardetwa, or Cardano, acted in .1613, 
which Flieay also identifies with Fletcher’s 
Pilgrimage. Its history is purely con jecture^l, 
hut later authorities are unanimous in ques- 
tioning Shakespeare’s collaboration in it. 

CAB^BIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. xitpSla, kar- 
dia, heart). The orifice of the stomach which 
admits the oesophagus was called, on account of 
its vicinity to the heart, by the same Greek 
name, cardia, and was probably hardly dis- 
tinguished from the heart in the earliest times 
of Greek medicine, 

CAB'BIAI/GIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. sapSla, 
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hardia, heart + aXyos, algos, pain). Pain of 
the heart or stomach. The name is commonly 
but loosely applied to pain occurring over the 
cardiac and epigastric regions, due to indigestion 
accompanied by heartburn, acid eructations and 
the presence of gas. The heart is not affected. 
See Indigestion. 

CABDIPF {Caer-Tajf, Fort of the Taff). A 
parliamentary and municipal borough, and capi- 
tal of Glamorganshire, and the largest port of 
Wales, situated on the river Taff, near its mouth 
in the estuary of the Severn, 170 miles west of 
London by railway (Map: Wales, 0 5). Its 
most notable building is the castle, built in the 
eleventh century, in which Robert Curthose, 
Duke of Normandy, died, after captivity in vari- 
ous fortresses during 28 years. It has been 
carefully restored and is occasionally used as 
a residence by its owner, the Marquis of Bute, 
to whose family Cardiff owes much of its pros- 
perity. Other edifices of interest are the church 
of St. John, dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with a fine Perpendicular tower, and the 
free library, erected in 1882, which contains a 
museum and art gallery. 

Although the construction of the Glamorgan- 
shire Canal in 1794 may be taken as having 
marked the first step in the development of the 
towTi from an insignificant village to one of the 
most important ports of the United Kingdom, 
it was not until after the opening of the first 
great dock, in 1839, that its possibilities as an 
outlet for the mineral wealth of the surround- 
ing region were fully realized. The docks and 
basins are five in number and cover an area 
of more than 160 acres and 7 miles of quays. 
In the same series of harbor works are included 
the Penarth docks, embracing 26 acres at the 
mouth of the river and 114 acres at Barry, 8 
miles to the southwest. They are owned by Lord 
Bute, but the town derives a considerable an- 
nual revenue from harbor dues. The municipal 
authorities have kept pace with the rapid growth 
of the town by obtaining an excellent water 
supply, by introducing electric lighting, estab- 
lishing public baths and a gymnasium, markets, 
slaughterhouses, a sewage farm, and a cemetery. 
In Cardiff is the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, wherewith is affili- 
ated the woman’s college of Aberdare Hall; tech- 
nical schools and a higher grade school, and a 
central free library, with six branches, are all 
maintained by the corporation; a treasury grant 
supports a national museum of Welsh antiqui- 
ties. . The importance of the town lies in its 
commerce, especially in its coal and iron trade, 
although there are also shipbuilding yards, iron, 
stee^ and tin plants. The export of coal to 
foreign countries increased from 1,451,000 tons 
in 1865 to 10,115,000 in 1891. In 1898 there 
was a temporary decline, on account of the great 
coal strike, the total export of coal and coke 
amounting to only 9,109,516 tons, but it has 
since risen again, and amounted in 1913 to 26,- 
340,012 tons. The total tonnage entered in 1912 
was 6,236,944; the clearances, 9,168,115. In 
clearances Cardiff was the first port of the United 
Kingdom, London conaing second with 40,000 
tons less; in entries it ranked fourth after Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Newcastle. In 1913 the coal 
export was valued at about $116,159,000. Be- 
sides coal, the chief export are iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery and mill work, 
railway cars and wagons, sacks, etc. The im- 
ports comprise cattle, grain, copper, and iron 


ores, petroleum, timber, and market produce. 
The total value of imports and exports during 
1911 was $91,003,026, and in 1906, $71,174,654. 
The United States is represented by a consul. 
Cardiff is adequately provided with railway facil- 
ities, being connected by the Taff Vale and Rhym- 
ney lines with the mineral fields of South Wales, 
and by the Great Western with London. Pop., 
1800, about 2000; 1850, 18,000; 1871, 56,911; 
1881, 85,378; 1891, 128,915; 1901, 164,333; 1911, 
184,663. 

The town probably existed during the Roman 
occupation. It was a place of importance under 
the Normans. During the Civil War the castle 
was alternately in the hands of the Royalists and 
the Parliamentarians. In 1648 Cromwell cap- 
tured it after a bombardment lasting three 
days. 

Consult Stuart, “History of Cardiff,” in Ar- 
ehcBological Journal, vol. xxviii (London, 1871), 
and “Architecture of Cardiff,” in Builder (ib., 
March, 1897). 

CAB'DIFF, IBA. D. (1873- ). An Amer- 

ican botanist, horn in Stark Co., 111. He was 
educated at Knox College, at the University of 
Chicago, and at Columbia University. In 1906- 
07 he was assistant professor of botany, and in 
1907-08 professor, at the University of Utah. 
He became professor of botany at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kans., in 1908, and director of 
the Washburn Summer School in 1909. In 1911 
he was professor of botany in the University of 
Kansas Summer School. His writings consist 
of contributions to the Botanical Gassette, Bulle- 
tin of the Torrey Botanical Club, and Plant 
World, 

CABDIFF GIANT. A rude statue of a man 
10% feet high, cut (in Chicago) from a block 
of gypsum quarried from the great beds of that 
mineral near Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1868, and 
buried near Cardiff, Onondaga Co., N. Y., where 
it was “discovered” late in the following year 
and for some time exhibited as a “petrified 
giant.” The hoax, subsequently exposed by 
Prof. 0. 0. Marsh, of Yale, was perpetrated 
by George Hall, of Binghamton, N. Y., his 
purpose being to ridicule the belief in “giants” 
professed by some religious folk, on the 
strength of the mention of such creatures in 
Genesis vi. 4, — ^^'There were giants in the earth 
in those days,” Consult “The Cardiff Giant: 
The True Story of a Remarkable Deception,” by 
Dr. Andrew D. White, in the Century Magazine, 
vol. xliii (1902). 

CAB^DIGAN (anciently, Aberteifi, Mouth of 
the Teifi). The capital of Cardiganshire, Wales, 
a municipal borough and seaport, on the right 
bank of the Teifi, about 3 miles from its mouth 
and about 75 miles west-northwest of Cardiff 
(Map: Wales, B 4). The town has a consider- 
able coasting trade, largely in produce and slate. 
It owns its water works and maintains markets 
and a cemetery. Pop., 1901, 3500; 1911, 3578. 
Cardigan became an important town about the 
time of the Norman Conquest. There are the 
remains of a castle supposed to have been built 
about the year 1091 by Roger de Montgomery, a 
Norman baron. The town suffered much in the 
struggles between the Welsh and the English. 

CABDIGAN, James Thomab Beudenell, 
seventh Eabl of (1797-1868). An English 
generaL He was educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and became a member of Parliament in 
1818. In 1824 he entered the army, and by 1832 
had risen, through lavish expenditure in pur- 
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chasing Ms grades, to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. As an officer he was overbearing and 
quarrelsome. In 1837 he succeeded to the peer- 
age. In 1840 he fought a duel with one of his 
officers, was tried by the Lords and acquitted on 
a technicality. In the Crimean War, as major 
general in cmnmand of the light cavalry, he led 
the famous charge at Balaklava, Oct. 25, 1854, 
in obedience to an order which he misunderstood. 
He was promoted lieutenant general (1861) and 
received many honors. He published Cavalry 
Brigade Movements (1861). 

CAR'BIGAE'SHIRE. A maritime county of 
Wales, on Cardigan Bay, with an area of 688 
square miles, half being waste (Map: Wales, 
B 4). It is an agricultural county; the chief 
branch of industry is the rearing of live stock. 
There are some manufactures of coarse woolens, 
gloves, stockings, and hats. Cardigan is the 
county town. Among other towns are Aberyst- 
with and Lampeter. Pop., 1891, 63,467; 1901, 
61,078; 1911, 59,877. 

CARUIiNrAL (Lat. cardinalis, pivotal, prin- 
cipal, from car do ^ a hinge). The highest digni- 
tary in the Church of Rome after the Pope, 
whose elector and councilor he is. The title in 
the ante-Nicene period was applied to the clergy 
who were permanently attached to a cathedral 
church anywhere; but the usage was later re- 
stricted to particular members of the clergy in 
Rome. In the fourth century the priests per- 
manently ruling the parish churches in Rome 
were styled cardinal priests, the deacons perma- 
nently administering the charities of a particu- 
lar “region” of the city were styled cardinal dea- 
cons, while the bishops in charge of the suburban 
sees of Rome — ^viz., Porto and Santa Rufina, Os- 
tia and Velletri, Palestrina, Sabina, Frascati, 
and Albano — and who were called in consulta- 
tion by the Bishop of Rome, were called oar- 
• dinal bishops. The word “cardinal” in each case 
means that the person was, so to speak, one on 
whom ecclesiastical affairs Mnged. Till the late 
Middle Ages the term was used of prominent 
priests in important churches, as Constantinople, 
Naples, Milan. 

The cardinals are now all appointed by the 
Pope, and constitute the Sacr^ College. The 
Pope is not obliged to consxilt them, hut as a 
matter of fact does so, and so they share with 
him in the government of the church. Their 
nximber has varied at different times, and was 
fixed by Sixtus V, in 1586, at 70, i.e., 6 car- 
dinal bishops, 60 cardinal priests, and 14 car- 
dinal deacons. The Pope is not obliged to main- 
tain this number, and there are generally 
from 10 to 16 vacancies. In 1914 there vrere 
but 54 cardinals, of whom 28 were Italian 
and 26 foreign. The bishops take their 
names from. the suburban sees mentioned above, 
the priests their titles from the churches in 
Rome to which they are appointed, while the 
deacons are appointed to other churches called 
“deaconries.” The first cardinal bishop is the 
dean of the College, and has the right to con- 
secrate the Pope if he be not at the time of his 
enthronement a bishop; the first cardinal dea- 
con is first deacon of the College, and he has the 
right to proclaim and crown the new Pope. The 
camerlcngo, who rules the church during a papal 
vacancy, also is a cardinal. All the cardinal 
bishops, and all but one of the cardinal deacons, 
live in Rome, but only II of the cardinal priests. 
Most of the cardinals are bishops. A few belong 
to monastic orders, including one Jesuit. 


The cardinals are chief members of the^ 21 
Sacred Congregations, or standing ecclesias- 
tical committees, of the papal government, such 
as Holy Office, Propagation of the Faith, Index, 
Rites, and Studies. They meet in consistory, 
over which the Pope presides. But they are 
most prominent before the world on the^ death 
of the Pope, as they are the electors of his suc- 
cessor, and usually, though this is not obliga- 
tory, choose one of their own number. They are 
princes of the church, enjoying extraordinary 
privileges and honors, and are entitled “Most 
Eminent Prince.” They wear a distinctive scar- 
let dress and a red cap, which is put upon their 
heads by the Pope. They have also a red hat, 
which is given to them in a public consistory, 
but is not worn. They enjoy an income out of 
the papal treasury. They are frequently sent 
by the Pope as his representatives upon delicate 
missions, when they are styled legati a latere. 
See Dean. 

CARDINAL, PiEBRE. See Cardenal. 

CARDINAL BIRD, or Redbird. A large and 
brilliant finch or grosbeak {Cardinalis carcU- 
nalis), one of the finest song birds of America, 
common throughout the southern part of the 
United States. The general color of the male 
is red, the head being vermilion, 'with a small 
portion around the base of the bill black. 
The feathers of the crown are long, and erected 
into a conical crest. The cardinal bird migrates 
northward in spring, but never farther than 
Massachusetts, where only a few stragglers are 
seen. Its loud, clear, sweet, and varied song is 
to be heard chiefly in the mornings and evenings. 
Partly because of the song, and partly from its 
beautiful plumage, the cardinal is a popular 
cage bird. During the breeding season the male 
is very devoted to his mate and to the young. 
The nest is built in bushes, and consists of twigs, 
rootlets, and strips of bark, lined with grasses 
and other finer material. The eggs are usually 
four in number, white or bluish, speckled and 
spotted with brown. Geographical races of this 
species extend its range westward to southern 
California and Mexico, and allied species exist 
in Mexico and Central America. See Plate of 
Buntings and Grosbeaks. 

CARDINAL DE LUGO’S (da lod'gSz) 
ROWDER. See Cinchona. 

CARDINAL FLOWER. See Lobeua. 

CARDINAL POINTS. See Compass. 

CARDINAL VTR'TUBS. According to the 
ancients, the virtues of justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude. They were so called because 
the whole of human virtue was supposed to 
hinge or turn upon them. In other words, they 
were considered as a full and comprehensive 
classification of a man’s various duties. 

This mode of dividing the virtues is to be 
found as far back as Socrates. The ancient 
moralists treated under ethics the whole sum of 
human duty and virtue. Thus, Aristotle con- 
siders the ^eat problem of the science to be the 
determination of man’s highest good, together 
with the means of realizing it. Hence, he in- 
cludes both the social virtues and the pruden- 
tial regard to the welfare of the individual in 
the same schen^e. Of the four cardinal virtues, 
it will be seen that the first, justice, is the 
social virtue; that prudence (which, properly 
speaking, includes temperance also) regards the 
well-being of the individual; while fortitude 
is necessary to both. . This last was a virtue 
greatly esteemed in the ancient world ; each one’s 
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lot being much less secure than with us in the 
present day, it was impossible to say what suf- 
ferings might be in store for the most prosper- 
ously situated of men. 

Dr. Whewell has made an attempt to correct 
the more obvious defects of the classification, 
and has substituted one which he deems free 
from those defects. The most notable omission 
in the ancient scheme, judged from the modern 
point of view, is the absence of all reference, 
either expressly or by implication, to the virtue 
of goodness or benevolence. Accordingly, to 
adapt the classification to the altered point of 
view, benevolence has to be added to the list. 
This is Dr. Whewell’s first virtue; the oth'ers 
are justice, truth, purity, and order. But the 
scheme, as thus amended, is scarcely less ob- 
jectionable than before. The virtue named last, 
order, which means obedience to authority, can- 
not but contain a very large portion of all the 
rest; seeing that justice, truth, etc., are en- 
joined by positive law. Then, what is under- 
stood by purity, including the control of the 
two powerful appetites — hunger and sex — ^is 
partly prudential and partly social. 

In Roman Catholic systems of theolc^y there 
are declared to be four cardinal virtues — ^^‘pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice” — 
from which all other ^‘moral” virtues are repre- 
sented as flowing. But there is a prior division 
of virtues into the two classes of theological and 
moral, the theological virtues being faith, hope, 
and charity. Tlie distinction between these two 
classes is represented as consisting in this, that 
the theological virtues “immediately regard 
God,” and the moral virtues do not immediately 
regard God, but are commanded and rewarded 
by God, and are beneficial to ourselves. 

This method of discussion may be said to be 
engaged upon the form of the .virtues. There is 
need of one which shall touch their matter. The 
tendency of ethics during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in America was to emphasize love as the 
true “cardinal” virtue or as the element which 
must enter into every moral act in order that 
it may acquire the character of virtue. Even 
forms of philosophy which have seemed to ignore 
this principle have brought it in again under 
other names, such as “altruism.” That modem 
tendency which has emphasized “self-realization” 
as the watchword of ethics has plainly seen that 
the true realization of self is its fullest adjust- 
ment to all its environment, and that this 
involves regard to the self-realization of every 
other moral being, wHich is what is meant by 
love. 

Considered under the light of this principle, 
as the informing and controlling principle of 
all action that is really good, the cardinal vir- 
tues assume more distinctness. Love regards the 
fundamental interests of all moral agents as the 
object of moral effort, or it seeks to do in every 
case that which will give the fullest possible 
amount of good to all concerned. But this is 
exactly what justice is — not the apportioning 
cut of something good or bad upon the basis of 
an abstract and unreal standard, but the render- 
ing to each that which shall now and here' pro- 
mote most fully the best good of each, while also 
promoting the best good of all. The same is true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the Training virtues. A 
classification of virtues into the personal and 
the social may be valuable for certain purposes, 
but personal acts are virtues only as they have 
re^pi^ also to social relations, and vice versa. 

VoL. IV.— 35 


In fact, no virtue is such in isolation from 
others, or in disregard of the totality of concrete 
conditions. See Ethics. 

CARDIISTAL VOIST WID'DEBlSr, kfir'dg-nfiK 
ffin vid'dern, Geoeg (1841— ). A German 

writer on military science, born at Wollstein 
(Posen). He fought in the Prussian army in 
the campaign of 1806 and in the Franco-Prussian 
War. Subsequently he was head of the military 
school at J^'eisse. He retired from the service 
with the rank of colonel in 1890. His numer- 
ous publications include Sandhuch fiir Truppen- 
fiihrung (3d ed., 1881-84), which appeared in a 
fourth edition as Heeresheicegungen und Marsche 
(1892) ; Das Gefecht an Flussiihergangen., und 
der Kampf an Flusslinien (1890) ; and Kritisohe 
Tage (part i, vols. i-iii, 1897-1900) ; Yerwen- 
dung und FuJirung der Kavallerie 1870-71 
(1903); Erolerungsziige der Polen im heutigen 
Deutschland (1912). 

CABIKtHG. The process of disentangling 
and arranging in parallel rows the fibres of 
cotton, wool, or flax, by the action of wire- 
toothed cylinders, and the first important 
mechanical operation in the treatment of fibres 
preparatory to yarn making. This operation 
may be compared to the combing and brushing 
of one’s hair, and the card combines the proper- 
ties of the comb and brush, being a brush with 
wire teeth instead of bristles. These teeth are 
inserted in strips of leather, called card clothing, 
which are fixed upon the surface of a revolving 
cylinder. This arrangement, knqwn as a carding 
engine, was invented in 1738 by Lewis Paul, a 
Birmingham mechanic. In the modern machine 
several such cylinders are arranged so that the 
ends of the teeth are nearly in contact; and the 
material, which has previously been formed into 
laps, the width of the cylinders, being brought 
to them, is caught up, passed from one to the 
other, and combed out as the cylinders revolve, 
in the form of beautiful films or fleeces, which 
are removed by a smaller drum card, called 
the “doffer,” and again from this by the “doffing 
knife.” These films, which are of the width of 
the drum’, are next contracted to a narrow 
rope or ribbon by being passed through a fun- 
nel; and are called the “card ends” or “slivers,” 
and are now ready for “drawing” or “doubling.” 
Carding machines for wool are usually arranged 
in series of three, called first breaker, second 
breaker, and firiisher. For cotton there is one 
main cylinder with revolving flats. A double- 
cylinder arrangement is used for worsted. For 
coarser materials, fewer small (y^linders are re- 
quired. Consult Murphy, The TeartiU Indus- 
tries, vol. ii (London, 1912). See SpijNTNiNG, 
and the authorities there mentioned. 

CABDiLKT^A (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from Gk. 
KapBla, kardia, heart). An extifict genus of 
lamellibranchs found fossil in rocks of Triassic 
and Jurassic age in Europe. Its shell resembles 
in form that 6f the common little-neck clam, 
but is slightly longer and of more solid build, 
with a smooth or concentrically marked outer 
surface, and without the pearly inner surface. 
In cross section the two valves are heart-shaped, 
whence the name. The shells of this genus, of 
which less than a dozen species are known, 
are common in the lower * Lias of Great 
Britain. 

CAB^IOGBAPH. An instrument for regis- 
tering tbe hearths action. It is adjusted over the 
heart’s apex as a sphygmograph (q.v.> is ad- 
justed over an artery. 
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OAit'DIOID (Gk. Kapdioy Jcardia, heart + eZ5oy, 
eidos, shape, form). A heart-shaped curve 
traced by a point of the circumference of a 
circle that rolls around another circle of the 
same diameter. The curve was first* studied 
early in the eighteenth century, and is a special 
case of Pascal’s lima^on (q.v.). Referring the 



cardioid to rectangular coordinates so that the 
ir»-axis coincides with the diameter of the fixed 
circle and the i/-axi8 is tangent to it, the equa- 
tion of the cardioid is 

where a denotes the diameter of the circle. The 
polar equation is OP = p = a(l + cos B ) . The 
origin is a cusp. (See Cubve.) The curve is 
symmetric with regard to the a?-axia, and its 
area is fwa*, or six times the area of one of 
the circles. See Ctoiotd. 

CAItDI'TIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. KapSla, Tear- 
dia,' heart). An old name for degeneration of 
the muscles of the heart. It is now termed 
myocarditis. See Heart, Diseases of the. 

CABDCPNA. A town of Spain, in the Prov- 
ince of Barcelona. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Cardoner, about 44 miles northwest 
of Barcelona, and is surrounded by walls, pierced 
with six gates and commanded by a castle (Map : 
Spain, F 2), It has an old church, and in its 
vicinity is situated the celebrated Montafla de 
Sal, .a hill about 265 feet high, composed of rock 
salt, which shines brilliantly under the rays of 
the sun. The salt is worked on a lar^ scale and 
gives employment to many of the inhabitants. 
Pop., 1000, 3900; 1910, 4002. 

CABDOIT' FOBESTS. SeeCAOTUS; Caedoon. 

CABDOON^ (OP. cordon, from IML. cardo, 
thistle, Lat. carduus, thistle), Oynara cardan- 
cuius, A perennial plant of the same genus 
with the artichche (see illustration in article 
Salad Plants ) . It is a native of the southern 
part of Europe and the northeorn part of Africa. 
It has long been in cultivation in Europe as an 
annual for the sake of the blanched leafstalks 
and midribs of the leaves, which are used sis 
a salad, or more generally as a boiled vegetable 
during winter. It is but little grown in the 
United States. 

CABBOSO, kaj-dd'sO, Josi JoAQufN (1802- 
78). A Mexican jurist and botanist. He was 
born at Puebla, and graduated as a lawyer at 
the Colegio de San Ildefonso, Mexico City, in 
1828. \^en the secret society Los Polkos was 
organized by the Conservatives, during Santa 
Anna’s administration, Cardoso established a 
lodge in opposition to it, which he called La 


JEscocesa, and which exerted considerable in- 
fluence. From 1851 to 1854 he was professor of 
Latin. In 1854 he was a member of the Liberal 
convention which prepared the plan of’Ayutla, 
and in 1857 he became a deputy to the First 
Congress. He repeatedly declin^ the portfolio 
of justice tendered to him by his friend, Presi- 
dent Juarez, preferring to devote himself to 
botanical investigations and literary studies. In 
1868 he became director of the San Augustin 
Library (now the National Library), an insti- 
tution containing thousands of books acquired 
largely from the convents of Mexico. Cardoso 
also made several scientific excursions to Popo- 
catepetl and Orizaba, discovering and collecting 
many plants which he subsequently classified. 
Among his botanical and bio^aphical works 
may be mentioned: La herholaria mejicana; La 
flora entre los Aistecasj El mStodo de Humholdtj 
Linneo el Jovenj Cudl fue la primera planta 
medicmal entre los antiguos; Autohiografias 
mejicanas. 

CABBS (Fr. carte, card, ML. carta, charta, 
card, Lat. charta, paper, from Gk. x^P '^9 charts, 
leaf of paper). Cards for playing games of 
chance are of the most remote antiquity and 
of almost universal usage. There is evidence 
that they, were in use in Egypt in the time of 
Joseph, but they did not appear among the 
Jews until after their return from the Baby- 
lonian exile. That their use extended as far 
east as Hindustan and China at a period long 
before their introduction into Europe is well at- 
tested. The Chinese dictionary, Ching-tsse-tung 
(1678), states that they were invented for the 
amusement of S6un-ho’s concubines in the year 
1120 AJ>. Though it is rather likely that they 
were known to a few individuals in Europe about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, probably 
they were, not commonly used until about the 
first of the fifteenth. There are two theories 
as to who brought them into Europe. Some 
antiquarians maintain that they followed in 
the wake of the invading Saracens, who, after 
having spread over Asia and Africa, crossed the 
Mediterranean in 711. Others claim that the 
Crusaders brought the practice of playing cards 
from the East, where they had of course come 
in contact with the Saracens. Gambling was 
certainly rife kmong the Crusaders. ’ From what- 
ever source playing cards came, every nation of 
Europe used them, and that they had the same 
point of origin is pretty conclusively proved by 
the uniformity of the words by which they are 
known, both among Teutonic and Latin races. 
When, however, the details of a pack are named, 
the nomenclature varies, just as the design and 
the number of cards in a pack have varied. With 
the Anglo-Saxons the world over it is 52 in 
four suits of 13 each, i.e., king, queen, jack, 
and 10 cards, from 10 to 1, according to the 
number of pips. In Italy 36 cards formed a 
pack, and the older characteristically German 
cards were only 32. In China, where the early 
Portuguese missionaries found cards in com- 
mon use, a pack consisted of 30 cards in three 
suits of 9 each, and three superior cards. Their 
cards were not more than half as wide as the 
European variety, and were called by the very 
expressive word shen, meaning a fan, evidently 
a suggestion taken from an outspread hand 
of cards. In Hindustan the early pack consisted 
of 10 suits of 12 each, the marks of each of the 
10 suits being emblematic of one of their 
avatars or incarnations of Vishnu. In this sym- 
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bolic respect the cards of all nations have varied 
from time to time. Some have been historic, 
some have been political satires; some have 
lampooned particular people; some have repre- 
sented class distinctions — for instance, the early 
Italian and Spanish packs, instead of the mod- 
ern hearts, clubs, diamonds, and spades, had 
swords to represent the nobility, chalices for 
the clergy, coins for the citizens, and clubs or 
staves for the peasantry. A description of the 
artistic embellishment of the faces of cards 
would alone form a volume; among the devices 
were horsemen, elephants, hawks, bells, flowers, 
many birds, tumblers, and a host of other sub- 
jects. The four kings seemed at one time likely 
to lose their sway over the Is^ew World, for cards 
were manufactured in New York in 1848 which 
had neither kings nor queens, the president of 
hearts being Washington, of diamonds John 
Adams, of clubs Franklin, and of spades La- 
fayette. The queens were Venus, Fortune, Ceres, 
and Minerva, and the knaves Indian chiefs. 

Spain introduced cards into the New World. 
Herrera mentions that when Cortes conquered 
Mexico King Montezuma took great pleasure 
in watching the Spanish soldiers play cards. 
Spain was more devoted to cards at that time 
than any other European nation. Although gen- 
erally known, they were not common. Neither 
Petrarch, who described the social life of the first 
half of the fourteenth century, nor Chaucer, 
who depicted the second half, mentions cards, 
although they describe many other games of 
chance. By the middle of the next century their 
manufacture, even in England, had become quite 
a trade, for on the rolls of Parliament there is 
a petition, which was complied with, prohibiting 
their importation from abroad. 

Even the names of most of the old games are 
only to be found in antiquarian works. Chief 
among them was one named, in every country 
where it was played, ^‘p rimer o.” It found its 
way into Shakespeare, whose Falstafi says: ‘‘I 
never prospered since I forswore primero.” It 
long continued a fashionable game, but was suc- 
ceeded in general estimation by mauve, and 
piquet still survives. “Loadam,” “Noddy,” 
“Macke,” “Oubre,” “Gleek,” “Post and pan,” and 
“Bank-rout” are but ghosts out of the writers of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

A detailed description of the modem games 
of cards will be found under tlieir distinctive 
titles. Consult: Singer, ResearcUefi into the Eis- 
tory of Playing Cards (London, 1816) ; Chatto, 
Origin and History of Playing Cards (London, 
1848 ) ; Willshire, Descriptive GataJ>ogue of Play- 
mg and Other Cards in the British Museum 
(London, 1876) ; Taylor, The History of Playing 
Cards (London, 1865) ; R. Merlin, Origine des 
cartes A jouer , (Paris, 1869) ; Van Rensselaer, 
The DeviVs Picture Books (New York, 1890) ; 
id., Prophetical y Educational and Playing Cards 
(Philadelphia, 1912); Jessel, Bibliography of 
Works in English on Playing Cards and Com- 
ing (London, 1906) ; D^Allemagne, Les cartes d 
jouer (Paris, 1906), a very detailed account. 

CABDTTCCI, kav-doo'chfi, Giostrfc (1835-1907). 
The greatest Italian poet of the second half of 
the nineteenth century, professor at Bologna, 
senator of the kingdom, winner of the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1906. As a critic he passed 
in review the whole course of Italian liter- 
ature, raising unsuspected problems of history 
and criticism, himself making important contri- 
butions to knowledge and stimulating a whole 


school of investigators to sounder methods of re- 
search and to keener appreciation of Italian let- 
ters. Meanwhile Carducci was producing a 
richly varied series of poems which reveal him 
as ona of the solidest and most librous spirits 
of modern Italy. In Juvenilia (1850-60) we 
find already hints of tlie various motives that 
in more elaborate working become distinctive 
of his later poetry; a passionate devotion to 
tlie cluKsic world; a determiiiatioii to assimi- 
late again the ancient spirit, which with fiery 
arrogance he exalts over the indolence and medi- 
ocrity he sensed about him. So with Italy 
before him as the modern Athens and the 
modern Rome, he glorifies the great writers 
and the great patriots of his country. In Levia 
gravia (1801—71), with greater composure and 
a freer lyric hand, he continued much in the 
same manner. In 1863 appeared the sensa- 
tional, impudent, and eloquent Ode to Satan, 
where Carducci, identifying Hellenic heauty, 
the spirit of learning and revolt, human hero- 
ism, modern scientific triumph, in short all 
progress, w'ith the Spirit of Evil, celebrates 
the victory of Satan over the “Jehovah of the 
priests,” who symbolizes ignorance, tyranny, 
and oppression. And with greater violence 
still in Giambi ed epodi (1867—79) he assails 
the temporal power of the Pope in alliance with 
the oppressors of Italy. Mingling in the Inter- 
mezzo the most biting satire against the roman- 
tics with some of the mellowest cadences of mod- 
ern Italian poetry, Carducci passes (1861-87) 
to the Rime nuove, where, now free from the 
strife of the revolution, he unfolds with greater 
amplitude the manifold aspects of his genius, 
enthroning his beloved “antichitfl serena” in the 
“Hellenic Springtimes” {Primavere elleniche), 
chiseling the most graphic portraits of material 
reality in “The Ox” {II bove), expressing 
deepest sorrows of death {Pianto antico and 
Funere mersit acerbo), extracting from history, 
literary, and art essences of varied personality 
and subject. One of the most remarkable of this 
remarkable series is the Ca ira, where, in 12 
sonnets, he sums up in its most crucial moments 
the French Revolution, producing a startling 
effect of movement, violence, and enthusiasm. 

It is, however, in the Odi harbare and in their 
continuance, Rime e ontmi (1880-1900), that 
Carducci’s full power was shown. The suppres- 
sion of rhyme and the first great adaptations of 
classic metres in. Italian literature aroused 
among critics wide discussion of these poems. 
Recently they have provoked a searching critical 
literature far exceeding in bulk that devoted to 
any modern poet, and though their richness in 
substance and depth of coloring make them al- 
most beyond translation, they have been rendered 
into all the great languages of Europe. Here 
all the motives of* the earlier poems reappear, 
but they are now worked out to their fullest pos- 
sibilities. Tlie classic spirit is here given a 
living body, arrayed in a splendor of imagery 
(A.IV Aurora) and assimilating in itself all the 
passions and ideals of a modern man. The whole 
essence of , Italian history is concentrated in 
the ode Alle fonti del CUtumno. Here, as in the 
Ode to Satan, Christianity is portrayed as a 
destructive force extinguishing iJie light of an- 
cient civilization and the greahness of Rome. In 
the ode In una chiesa gotica, also, Carducci con- 
trasts the airy visions of paganism with the ter- 
rors of Christian asceticism and the horrors 
of the Christian hell. The poet himself seemfi 
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to liave been consciaus of some one-sidedness in 
these views, for in the ode to La chiesa di Po- 
lenta he credits Christianity with being the 
amalgamating force of ancient and modem, of 
barbarian and Roman, in Italian history, and, 
following out a motive of Aleardi, works around 
the Are Maria of the ritual all the emotional 
tenderness of faith. Alla stasione (‘At the 
Railroad Station’) is considered one of the 
masterpieces of realistic poetry. Most of these 
odes are densely packed with substance; they 
call out all the emotional and intellectual re- 
sources of the reader, invariably reflecting a vast 
erudition, a keen interpretation, and a vivid 
application to life, on the part of the author. 
Carducci as a personality represents the highest 
ideals of the new Italian nation; coming before 
the most recent developments of the revoln- 
tionary spirit, he stood for free individualism 
under just government, free thought guided by 
sound learning, sincerity in art and breadth of 
culture. The best translation of Carducci’s 
poems is by Bickersteth (New York, 1913). 
Consult: Jeanroy, Giosue Carducci ^ (Paris, 
1910); Chiarini, ’ifc/y? 02 >e della vita di Giosud 
Carducci (Florence, 1903) ; B. Croce, Giosu^ 
Carducci (series of articles in the Criticay with 
bibliography ) . 

CARD'A;raLL, Edwabd (1787-1861). An 
English clergyman and ecclesiastical historian. 
He was bom at Blackburn, Lancashire, 1787 ; 
educated at Oxford, received the degree of MA. 
in 1812 and of D.D. in 1831. In 1826 he was 
chosen Camden professor of ancient history. He 
edited the Ethics of Aristotle (2 vols., 1828-30), 
with notes, and wrote lectures on The Coinage of 
the Ancient Greeks and Romans ( 1833 ) . In 1831 
be was made principal of St. Alban Hall, and 
held the place until his death there, May 23, 1861. 
Among his other publications were a student’s 
edition of the Greek Testament (1837) ; Jose- 
phus’ history in Greek and Latin (1837); 
Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 
England from 154^ to 1716 (1839) ; History of 
Conferences, etc., Connected xoith the Revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, 1558 to 1690 
(1840) ; SynodaUa, a Collection of Religious 
Canons, and Proceedings of Convocation from 
1547 to 1717 (1842); and Reformatio Legum 
Eoclesiastioarum (under Henry VIII-Elizabeth) 
(1850). 

CARDWELL, Edwabd, Visooxjnt (1813-86). 
An English politician. He was bom in Liver- 
pool, the son of a merchant, was educated at 
Winchester and at Balliol Coll^, Oxford, and 
Was Admitted to the bar in 1838. He devoted 
himself to politics, however, and entered Parlia- 
ment in 1842. There he attached himself to Sir 
Robert Peel, who chose him Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1840 and President of the Board of 
Trade in 1862. He was subsequently Chief Sec- 
retary of Ireland (1859), Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (1861), and Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1864), working towards 
Canadian federation in the last-named post. In 
Gladstone’s cabinet (1868) he became Secretary 
of War; and his reforms included the abolition 
of the purchase of commissions, the retirement 
of officers, short terms of’ service, the localiza- 
tion of regiments, and improvements in military 
education. In 1874 he was raised to the peerage. 
With Earl Stanhope, he was one of the literary 
executors of Sir Robert Peel, and one of the 
editors of the P eel M emoirs ( 1866-57 ) . 

OABEG^ESS HUSBAND, Thb. A comedy 
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of intrigue by Cibber, produced Dec. 7, 1704, 
at Drury Lane, and printed in quarto in 1705* 
It treats of the straying of Sir Charles Easy 
from the paths of virtue and his final resto- 
ration to them through the patient forbearance 
of his excellent wife. 

CARELESS LOVERS, The. A comedy by 
Edward Ravenscroft, produced at Dorset Garden 
in 1673 and published the same year. It is 
partly founded on Mo7isi€ur de Pourceaugnac 
and contains an attack on Dryden’s Assignation^ 
CAREME, kdTam', Marie Antoine (1784- 
1833). A famous French cook. He was bom 
in Paris and became chef^ de cuisine to many 
celebrated persons, including Talleyrand, King 
George IV, and one of the Rothschilds. He 
cooked for the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Vienna, and Laibach. He left several works on 
subjects connected with cookery, which include: 
Le p&tissier pittoresgue (1815) ; Le pdtissier 
royal parisien (1825) ; Le maitre d’hdtel fran- 
gais (2 vols.); Le ouisinier parisien (1828). 

CARET, ka’rS.' (Neo-Lat. caretta, from Sp. 
careta, pasteboard mask, dim. of cara, face, Gk. 
Kdpa, kara, Skt. siras, head). A turtle. See 
Hawksbill Turtle. 

CAREW, ka-rM', George, Baron Oarbw of 
Clopton and Earl of Totnes (1565-162p). An 
English soldier and statesman. He was educated 
at Oxford and joined the army, holding an im- 
portant command in the Irish wars against the 
Earl of Desmond. He filled several offices, among 
them that of President of Munster,^ and' Was 
an intimate friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
life he tried to save in 1618. The powerful 
support that he gave to Lord Mountjoy enabled 
the latter to overcome O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, 
and his Spanish allies. For these services he 
was raised to the peerage and made a privy 
councilor, and in 1626 Charles I created him 
Earl of Totnes. He had antiquarian tastes and 
carefully preserved many manuscripts 'relatihg 
to Ireland. Pacaia Hiberma, or the History of 
the Late Wars m Ireland, published after his 
death, is often ascribed td him, though it Was 
written by his secretary (probably not his nat- 
ural son). Sir Thomas Stafford, from Carew’s 
papers. 

CAREW, Richard (1556-^1620). An Eng- 
lish poet and antiquarian. At Oxfofd, when he 
was only 14, he disputed extemporaneously with 
Sir Philip Sidney, in the presence of an audi- 
ence of noblemen. He was a member of Parlia- 
ment, high sheriff of Cornwall, and the author of 
a Survey (1602) of that County, whinh still has 
considerable yalu^ topographic and philological. 
He translated from the Italian in crabbedly 
close English the first fiye cantos of TaSso’S 
Jerusalem Delivered (1594) and from an Ital- 
ian version of Huarte de San Juan The Exem- 
{nation of Men's Wits, 

CAREW, Thomas ( ?1698- 11638). An Eng- 
lish poet. Of his life very little is known. He 
was a son of Sir Matthew Carew, of Middle-Lit- 
tleton, Worcestershire, a master in chancery, and 
was bom probably in 1698. From Westminster 
School he went to Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, but left about 1615, without a degree. 
“Afterwards,” says Anthony Wood, “improving 
his parts by traveling and conversation with in- 
genious men in the metropolis, he became reck- 
oned among the chief est of his time for delicacy 
of wit and poetic fancy; About which time, 
being taken into the Royal Court for his most 
admirable ingenuity, he was made Gentleman of 
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the Privy-Chamber ... to King Charles 
The King bestowed on him the royal domain of 
Sunning Hill, a part of Windsor Porest. He was 
the first of a group of lyrists, often classed as 
Cavalier poets, to the making of whom two in- 
fluences contributed: the Elizabethan lyrists, 
especially Ben Jonson, and Dr. Donne (q.v.). 
Carew^s theme is love, which is treated with 
great frankness and with a luxuriant imagina- 
tion. His verses are often very sweet and beau- 
tiful. He published, in 1634, a masque entitled 
Ccelum Britannioumj but his poems did not ap- 
pear until 1640, some time after his death. Re- 
cent editions are by Hazlitt, for the Roxburghe 
Library (London, 1870) ; by Ebsworth (London, 
1893) ; . and by Vincent for the Muses Library 
(LondoHi 1809). • The last-named editor would 
identify the subject of this sketch with the 
Thomas Carew who entered Merton College, Ox- 
ford> in 1608, at the age of 13, and received the 
degree of B.A. in 1611. He al^ argues for 1639 
as date of death. Poems, edited by Arthur Vin- 
cent in 1899, is the best edition of Carew. 

CA^BEX. See CxPEBACEiE. 

CA'BEY, Heitby (e.1692-1743). An English 
humorous poet and musician, born in London. 
He was a reputed son of George Saville, tlie fa- 
mous Marquis of Halifax. After studying music 
under Linnert, Roseingrave, and Geminiani, he 
taught for a living, and wrote a number of 
musical dramas and ballad operas. He was the 
author of the libretto of The Dragon of Wantley, 
music by Lampe (London, Oct. 26, 1737), and 
he also published six cantatas (1732) and The 
Musical Century, or a Hundred English Ballads 
(1737; 3d ed., 1743). He will be remembered 
as the author of the ballad ‘^Sally in our 
Alley” and of “God Save the King^' (1740), 
the authorship of. ^ which latter was long re- 
garded as . doubtful until Ohrysander substan- 
tiated the claims ; first brought forward by 
Carey’s son. ' 

CABEY, HuimY Chables (1793-1879)^ An 
American economist, born in Philadelphia, son of 
Mathew Carey, In 1835 he published an essay 
on the Bate of Wages, which was expanded into 
the Prmoiples of Politieal Economy (1837-40). 
.This work, which accepted in the main the free- 
trade principles of the English school^ rejected 
the Ricardian doctrine of rent and the Malthu- 
sian doctrine of population. It defended the 
theorem of the fmadamental harmony of eco- 
nomic interests and by its ^optimistic note capti- 
vated Fr6d6rie Bastiat, whose work was deeply 
influjeneed by ‘ it. • The work also exerted a 
great’ influence' * uj^on Duhring, who devoted 
hiihsCM fpr a long period to the dissemination 
in Germany of Carey’s views. In 1838 Carey 
published The Credit By stem of France, Great 
BritaMy and the United States; and in 1848, 
The Past ^ the Present^ and the Future^ In this 
work Carey abandons the doctrine of free trade. 
In . the 'Harmony of Interests, Agricultural, 
Manufacturing and Commercial, (1861) Carey 
commits himself to the defense of protection as 
practiced at the time in the United States. For 
nearly half a century Protectionists drew heavily 
upon these and later writings of Carey for the 
defense of their policy. In 1863 Carey published 
the Letters on the International Copyright; in 
1868-^ Principles of Social Soienoe; in 1867 
Review of the Decade ; and in 1873 The 

Unity of Law, ^ Carey^s economic writings are 
characterized by originality and fervor of con- 
viotlOh. but are verv defective in lo&ric. Their 


direct influence upon economic science has been 
negligible; indirectly they have assisted in 
breaking down the dogmatism with which Eng- 
lish economic doctrines were expounded in 
America. 

CABEY, Mathew (1760—1839). An American 
author and publisher, bom in Ireland. In conse- 
quence of publishing an address to the Irish 
Roman Catholics on their oppression by the penal 
code (about 17/8) , he was compelled to leave Ire- 
land,^ but returned within a year and established, 
in 1783, the Volunteer^ $ Journal. His attacks 
upon Parliament and the ministry caused his im- 
prisonment in Xewgate until the dissolution of 
Parliament. In 1788 he was aided by Lafayette 
to emigrate to the United States and settled in 
Philadelphia, where he founded the Pennsylvania 
Herald, one of the first papers in the country 
to furnish accurate reports of legislative de- 
bates. He was subsequently connected with the 
Columbian Magazine and the American Museum. 
In 1791 he began trade as a bookseller, and, 
with his sons, built up a prosperous business. 
During the epidemic of yellow fever in 1793 
he was active in the work of relief, and after- 
ward wrote a history of the disease. In 1793 he, 
with others, founded the Hibernian Society, and 
in 1796 he assisted Bishop White in establish- 
ing the first Sunday-school Society. Carey was 
a constant writer and published a great number 
of essays on party politics, political economy, 
and social questions. Among his favorite ideas 
were internal improvements and a protective 
tariff. He died in Philadelphia. 

CABEY, Rosa Nouchette ( ?-1909 ) . An 
English novelist, born and educated in London, 
died 1909. Beginning in 1868, she produced a 
large number of wholesome if not brilliant 
novels. Various fashions in novel writing have 
come and gone, but she held throughout to a 
simple and unaffected chronicle of commonplace 
folk. Of her work a good specimen is Other 
People^s Lives (1897), a collection of short 
stories. Others are: if ellie’s Memories i 

Robert Ord^s Atonement (1873) ; Wooed and 
Married {IS76) ; Mrs. Romney (1894) ; My Lady 
Frivol (1899) ; Lifers Trivial Bound (1900) ; At 
the Moorings ( 1904) ; The Mistress of Brae Farm 
(London, 1908). 

CABEY, William (1761-1834). An English 
Baptist missionary and Orientalist, bom near 
Northampton, England. At the age of 14 he 
was ^apprenticed to a shoemaker, but in 1786 
was chosen minister of a Baptist congregation 
at Moulton, and in 1789 at Leicester. While 
preaching, he studied Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
by himself, and in 1793 was sent as the first 
Baptist missionary to India by the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, which he had help^ 
to organize. At first he had to acc^t employ- 
ment as superintendent • of an indigo factory. 
Nevertheless, he established a church near the 
factory at Maldah. Five years later he removed 
to Serampur, a Danish colony. Under his di- 
rection this mission before 1832 issued about 
200,000 Bibles, or portions thereof, in about 40 
Oriental languages or dialects, besides a great 
number of tracte and other religious works in 
various languages, A great proportion of the 
actual literary labor involved in these under- 
takings was performed by Carey himself, whose 
Kashmiri Hew Testament (1821) was the first 
book published in .that language. His transla- 
tions into six Rajasthani dialects were partieu- 
laxly important* His Sanskrit and other Ori- 
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ental grammars and dictionaries were important 
works. A valuable Sanskrit dictionary was 
burned in liis printing shop in 1812. Carey’s 
translations of the Bible gave distinctly Bap- 
tist versions for words meaning ^^baptize,” etc., 
and the subsequent controversy with the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society resulted in the 
foundation (1839) of a (Baptist) Bible Trans- 
lation Society. He was professor of Oriental 
languages at Fort William College, Calcutta, 
from 1800 to 1830. For his biography, consult 
Culroas (London, 1882) and George Smith 
(London, 1885). 

CAB'GIiE MEM'BRAHE is a sterile mem- 
brane prepared from the peritoneum of the ox, 
and is used in abdominal surgery to interpose 
between raw surfaces and thus prevent the for- 
mation of adhesions. It is also used to envelop 
freshly sutured nerves or tendons, and to pro- 
tect wounds. O, V A 

CARGHiIi, kar'^l, Dokaxd (1610-81). A 
Scottish covenanting preacher. He was educated 
at Aberdeen and St. Andrews, and in 1655 be- 
came pastor of a church in Glasgow. For call- 
ing the restoration of Charles II a public calam- 
ity he was deprived of his church and banished 
beyond the Tay. He was wounded in the battle 
of^Bothwell Bridge, but made his escape; and 
soon he joined Hiehard Cameron in publishing 
the Sanquhar declaration, excommunicating 
Charles II, the Duke of York, and various high 
oflBicials. He was arrested and beheaded in 
Edinburgh. 

CARGO (Sp., burden, Fr. charge, from ML. 
carricare, to load a car, from Lat. carrm, car). 
A general term for all merchandise carried on 
board a trading ship. Sometiiqes it is applied 
also to the invoice of the cargo. The term dech 
cargo is given to the commodities on deck, which 
are not usually included in the policy of insur- 
ance. For the security of the customs revenue, 
the master of every coasting vessel is bound to 
keep a &irgo look recording the name of the ves- 
sel, the name of the owner, the port of depar- 
ture, the port of destination, the g(^s taken, 
the names of the shippers and consignees, the 
time of departure, and other particulars. The 
customhouse officers may demand to see this 
book at any time. See Fbeight; Measttrement 
OP Ships foe Tojstnage; Ship’s Papers; eto. 

CSAR^HART, Henry Smith (1844- ). 

An American physicist and university pro- 
fessor. He was bom at Coeymaus, Y., 
March 27, 1844, and graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1869. He pursued graduate 
studies at Yale, Harvard, and Berlin, and after 
serving as professor at Horthwestem University 
was appointed to the faculty of the University 
of Michigan in 1886, where he remained until 
his retirement as professor emeritus in 1909. 
Professor Carhart devoted himself largely to 
the study of electricity, particularly the sub- 
ject of standard cells and primary batteries, one 
of the best types of ‘the former having been de- 
vised by him and known as the Carhart-Clark 
eelL (See Voltaic Cell.) Professor Carhart 
has been a delegate from the United States to 
several international electrical congresses, in- 
cluding those at Chicago, 1893, and at St. Louis, 
1904, and was delegate of the United States to 
international conferences on electrical imits 
and standards at Berlin, 1905, and London, 
1908. He was president of the board of judges 
dn the department of electricity at the World’s 
•Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. He 


is the author of Primary Batteries (1891), a 
standard treatise on this subject; University 
Physics (1894-96); Electrical M^uremmts 
(1895) ; Eigh School Physics, with H. Chute 
(1901); College Physics (1910); and other 
textbooks and treatises. 

CARHE2X, ka'ray, Etienne ue (?-1726). 
A Jesuit missionary among the Huron 
quois Indians of Canada from about 1668 to 
about 1721. For many years he was superior of 
the Indian mission at Miehillimackinac, hut, in 
spite of his knowledge of Indian languages, he 
met with little success, and in 1701 most of his 
converts left him to live in the new settlement 
at Detroit. . _ . . ^ . j. 

CA'BIA (Lat., Gk. Kap^a, Kama ) . In ancient 
geography, the southwesternmost country of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the north by Lydia, on 
the east by Phrygia, on the southeast by Lycia, 
and on the west and southwest by the Mediter- 
ranean. Before the Macedonian conquest, Caria 
was cut off from the sea on the west by Ionia 
and on the southwest by the Dorian colonies. 
A large portion of Caria is mountainous. The 
chief ranges were the Cadmian and the Latmian. 
The chief river was the Mseander, famous for 
its windings. Caria was, at an earty date, gov- 
erned by petty princes or kings it afterward 
became a part of the Persian Empire, the former 
princes continuing to rule as satraps; later it 
came into the hands of the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt; and, finally, into those of the Romans. 
The chief towns were Cnidus, Halicarnassus, 
Priene, and Miletus. In the early history of 
the iEgean lands, the Carians are frequently 
mentioned, and the Greek writers seem to have 
believed that they were of the same race as the 
pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Attica and some of 
the islands. Many modem ethnologists also 
tbft Harians were the remnant of the 


early population of the ^gean. 

CARXACO, kfi--rya'k6. A seaport of Vene- 
zuela, situated 5 miles from the head of the 
Gulf of Oariaco, 40 miles east of Cumanfi (Map: 
Venezuela, El). It is the centre of a fertile 
district and has considerable coastwise trade. 
The gulf i^ very well sheltered, being open only 
to the westward- Cariaco was found^ about 
1600. Pop., about 7000. 

gARIAMA, sfi'r^a'm& (Brazilian), or Sebi- 
•B!\f A. A bird, Owriama cristata, allied to the 
cranes, hut also resembling certain raptorial 
birds, and now generally ranked in a separate 
suborder, Dioholophi, placed near the cranes 
and bustards and more precisely between the 
trumpeters and the .extinct Phororhacos, It is a 
native of Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay, inhabit- 
ing open plains and the outskirts of forests, 
where it feeds chiefiy on serpents, lizards, and 
insects. It is larger than the common heron; 
the plumage is brown, finely waved with darker 
brown, whitish on the lower parts. When pur- 
sued, the qariama seeks safety by running and 
does not readily attempt to use its wings. Its 
low notes resemble those of a young turkey, but 
it has the power of making a most tremendous 
outburst, thereby giving it the well-deserved 
name of “screamer.” This is a series of metallic, 
high, harsh cries which can carry for .many 
hundreds of yards. Two birds usually unite in 
mving this performance. It is much esteemed 
for the table and is sometimes reared in a do- 


mesticated state. W. H. Hudson, the Argen- 
tine naturalist, considers it related to one of 
the great extinct birds of Patagonia, Phoro- 
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rJiacos inflatus, as closely as armadillos are re- 
lated to Glyptodon. Consult Proceedings Zo- 
ological Society of London for 1889 and 1899. 
See Plate of Cbanes, etc. 

CAB'IB, A predatory and warlike people 
from wkom the Cariban stock takes its name, 
formerly occupying most of the Lesser Antilles, 
by conquest or expulsion of the original Ara- 
wakan tribes. They had come from the southern 
mainland, being expert seamen- Like nearly all 
the tribes of this stock, they were distinguished 
for ferocity and cruelty, and were also addicted 
to cannibalism, the very word cannibal being a 
derivative from their tribal name. To put an 
end to the chronic disturbances occasioned by 
their presence, the English government, in 1796, 
deported almost all the members of the tribe 
from Dominica and St. Vincent to the island 
of Kuatan on the coast of Honduras, whence 
they have since spread over the neighboring 
mainland to the number of several thousand. 
From admixture with the negroes, a part of 
them are distinguished as Black Caribs. Con- 
sult Adam, “Le CaraTbe du Honduras et le Ca- 
raibe des Isles,” in Int ernat, Amerik.-Kongr., voL 
xiv, pp. 357-371 (1904) ; J. 1^. Bat, “The Carib 
Language as now Spoken in Dominica,” in Journ. 
Antlirop. Inst., vol. xxvii, pp. 293-315 (London, 
1897-98). 

CAR^BAH STOCK. One of the moat im- 
portant linguistic stocks of South America, its 
tribes holding at the time of the discovery 
nearly the whole coast and midland region of 
Venezuela and British Guiana, including the 
lower Orinoco, together with the Lesser Antil- 
les. Everywhere they were distinguished as a 
warlike race, the terror of their weaker neigh- 
bors, who were steadily retiring before them. 
In spite of their exceptional cruelty, they are de- 
scribed as '^the strongest, handsomest, and most 
intelligent” of all the natives of that portion of 
the continent. They were expert boatmen, mak- 
ing use of the sail, a thing unknown among the 
other tribes, and, in fleets sometimes numbering 
100 canoes, were accustomed to ascend the Ori- 
noco, destroying everything before them. They 
were partly agricultural and made excellent 
pottery. The present distribution of the princi- 
pal Cariban tribes is as follows; On the river 
Guapor6 in the State of Matto Grosso, Brazil, are 
the Palmellas, the most southerly members of 
the stock. The Bakalris and the Nahuquas dwell 
on the upper Xingfl; on the lower Tocantins, 
the Apiaca; on the Paranahyba, the Pimenteira. 
In Brazilian Guiana are the Apalai and Waya- 
wai; in French Guiana, the Roucouyennes and 
Galibis; in Dutch Guiana, the Trio, TJpurui, and 
Alinas; in British Guiana, the IS^cusi, the 
Accawai, etc.; and in Venezuela, the Maquiri- 
tares, Ipuricotos, Maiongkongs, Kirishanas, and 
Motilones; in Colombia, the Carijonas, Hianaco- 
tos. The modern Caribs differ from the ancient 
Caribs of the Antilles in their more peaceful 
mode of life, the absence of cannibalism, and a 
less highly developed system of social relations. 
In place of the communal dwelling which for- 
merly prevailed among them, each family at 
present occupies a separate house, sometimes 
built on piles as a safeguard against flood. They 
have a ceremonial religion and practice the 
couvade (q.v.). Their favorite weapon is a 
battle-axe of polished stone. On the Cariban 
stodk the writings of Adam, Ooudreau, Crevaux, 
Ehrenreich, Ernst, De Goeje, Koch-Grtinb^rg, 
von den Steinen, etc., shoidd be consulted. In 


Dr. Koch-Grtinberg’s monograph “Die Hiflna- 
koto-Umaua,” in Anthropos, vol. iii, pp. 83-104, 
297-335, 952-982 (1908), is a list (pp. 90-95) 
of vocabularies and dictionaries in the various 
Cariban dialects. Consult also the same author’s 
Zwei Jahre unter den Jndianern (Berlin, 1909- 
10) for some of the less-known tribes of south- 
western Venezuela, northwestern Brazil, and 
southeastern Colombia. 

CARTBBE^AN SEA. A portion of the north 
Atlantic, bordered on the south by Central 
America, Colombia, and Venezuela, on the west 
by Central America and Yucatan, and partially 
inclosed from the ocean on the north and east 
by the island loop of the Greater and Lesser An- 
tilles. It communicates at its northwestern ex- 
tremity with the Gulf of -Mexico by the Yucatan 
Channel — a passage 120 miles wide between 
Cuba and the Peninsula of Yucatan. The ^uth 
American coast of the Caribbean Sea is diversi- 
fied by the gulfs of Paria, Cariaco, Triste, Vene- 
zuela, and Darien, while on the west coast 
there are the larger embayments of the Mosquito 
Gulf and the Gulf of Honduras. The Gulf of 
Venezuela, between the Goajira Peninsula in 
Colombia and the Paraguana Peninsula in Vene- 
zuela, connects by means of a shallow channel 
with the Lake of Maracaibo, the basin of which 
is the most prominent indentation on the north 
coast of South America. Although the Carib- 
bean is a partially inclosed sea and lies on the 
border of a great land mass, it occupies a very 
deep depression. With the exception of a nar- 
row shelf along the Venezuelan coast and a bank 
that reaches from Jamaica to Honduras and 
Nicaragua, the entire basin exceeds 6000 feet 
in depth, and a large portion is more than 12,000 
feet. Extreme depths exceeding 16,000 feet have 
been foimd off the south coast of Cuba and be- 
tween Haiti and Venezuela. The waters of the 
Caribbean Sea are influenced in their circulation 
by oceanic currents, and particularly by the north 
equatorial current, which enters the sea from 
the southeast. There is also a marked current 
in the northern part, which passes Idirough the 
Yucatan Channel into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Caribbean Sea receives the drainage of a great 
portion of Central America, but of only an in- 
considerable portion of South America, as the 
Andean Cordillera of Colombia and, Venezuela 
turns the drainage of these countries towards 
the Orinoco, which enters the Atlantic. The 
islands of the Caribbean are grouped along the 
South American coast and along the bank from 
Jamaica to Honduras. They are small and un- 
important. With the opening of the Panama 
Canal the Caribbean Sea comes into new promi- 
nence. The points available for naval strategy 
are the following: the naval base which the 
United States occupies at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba; the British base of Bermuda, with Ja- 
maica as a secondary station, which has been 
restored to active line; the Danish West 
Indies, at present unoccupied, but offered twice 
to the United States and regarded as within the 
sphere of American influence. The Caribbean 
has become the object of popular winter voyages 
from New York. 

CAB^BBEE BABK. See Exostemma. 

GAB^BEE ISLANDS. A name sometimes 
given to the Lesser Antilles. See Antixues. 

CABIBE, ka-r^& (Sp., Portug., from West 
Indian carib, valiant man). Any of several vo- 
racious serrasalmonine fresh-water fishes of 
South America, often of strange form and die- 
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tinguished by having the belly serrated with 
sharp spines. The best known is the piraya 
{Serrasa^lmo piraya) . Gunther (Introduction to 
the Study of Fishes, Edinbnrghj 1880) says that 
though most are of small size, their voracity, 
fearlessness, and number render them a perfect 
pest in many rivers of tropical America. “In 
all the teeth are strong, short, sharp, some- 
times lobed incisors, arranged in one or more 
series; by means of them they cut off a mouth- 
ful of flesh as with a pair of scissors, and any 
animal falling into the water where these fishes 
abound is immediately attacked and cut to 
pieces in an incredibly shorty time. They assail 
persona entering the water, inflicting dangerous 
wounds before the victims are able to make their 
escape. In some localities it is scarcely possible to 
catch fishes with the hook and line, as the fish 
hooked is . . . tom to pieces before it can be 
withdrawn from the water. The earibes them- 
selves are rarely hooked, as they snap the hook or 
cut the line. The smell of blood is said to attract 
at once thousands of these fishes to the spot.” 

CABIBOTJ, ka'ri-bSo. A lake in Maine. See 
Chesuncook Lakes- 

CABIBOtT, kilrl-bdo (Canadian Fr., Amer. 
Indian). A French-Canadian name for the 
American forms of the reindeer, regarded by 
zoologists as varieties of the European Rangifer 
tarandus. (See REmDEEB.) Four quite dis- 
tinct species exist — ^the common middle-sized, 
gray, woodland caribou (Rangifer caribou), the 
very small, gray, barren -ground caribou (Rangir 
fer arcticus) with about six races, groenJandi- 
ms, peairyi„ arcticus, granti, dawsoni, and stcmei. 
Then comes the huge, blalek, mountain caribdu 
(Rangifer montanua) with its two races, mon- 
tanus and osbomi, and the white Newfound- 
land caribou (Rangifer terrcenot^j , The first is 
foimd throughout the forested region of northern 
America, where it formerly extended as far 
south as Connecticut, Pennsylvania; and Colo- 
rado, but since the middle of, the nineteenth 
centuiy extends south of Canada only in bfeine 
and Michi^n. (See Plate of Deee of Nobth 
Amebica.) This has mheh the same haunts 
as the mountain and Newfottndland animals. 
They rah^ the Woods and swamps and are 
especi’aDy ntihierous in Newfodndland, Lab- 
rador, and British’ Columbia ; and in win- 
ter gather into herds of several hundred, 
which are able to traverse the snow upon 
their broad and hairy hoofs and find an abun- 
dance of food in'‘l^ves and berries (especiall 5 r 
dranbefries), lichens, etc. • In the summer they 
move about a great deal to escape the flies and 
at all seasons are the principal dependence of 
nprthem tribes of Indians. 

the barren-ground caribou is a smaller and 
paler form, with disproportionately large ant- 
lers, and occupies the open country of conti- 
nental North America to an extreme distance 
north of the tree growth. It is named 
Rangifer arctiaus and is regarded as having a 
better claim to independent specific rank tban 
any other American form. It is to be found 
in vast herds in the desolate ^ins between 
Great Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, where it 
subsists upon lichens s-nd migrates, southward 
in the faU to the margin of the forest, return- 
ing northward each spring. The Indians and 
Eskimo gather k,boTit these migrations and ob- 
tain a winter’s supply of meat and skins. The 
white caribou inhabits the coastal valleys of 
Greenland. Consult; Shields, Big On^me of 


Forth America (Chicago, 1890) ; Roosev^t (et 
al.), The Beer Family (New York, 1902) ; Grant, 
“The Caribou,” Seventh Annual Report, New 
York Zoological Society (New York, 1902) ; 
Millais, Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways 
(London, 1907) ; Thompson Seton, Life H%8t<^8 
of Northern Animals (New York, 1909) ; and es- 
pecially Dugmore, The Romance of the N ewfound- 
land Caribou, with remarkable photographs, by 
the author, of the animals in their wild state 
(Philadelphia, 1913). 

PA’On’P.A Roa Pavaw 

ottlOATHRE (Fr., It. caricatura, from 
:ML. caricare, to overload, exaggerate, from Lat. 
carrm, car), A representation, descriptive or 
pictorial, in which the peculiarities or natural 
characteristics of an individual or class are exag- 
gerated, so as to make the object ridiculous. In 
this article the term is used in its usual sig- 
nificance as applied to the plastic and graphic 
arts, especially the latter. The two principal 
kinds of caricature are moral, directed against 
the habits and customs of individuals and of 
society, and political, directed against corruption 
and bad government in the state. To be good, 
a caricature must possess real traits of the orig- 
inal, exaggerated in a ridiculous sense, but easy 
to recognize. The artist should have a good 
sense of form, a ready pencil, and keen obser- 
vation. To this must be added a considerable 
knowledge of human nature and of the influ- 
ences of the passions, habits of life, and modes 
of thought upon mankind. As caricature does 
not enter into very high and serious art, neither 
should the medium or method employed be too 
dignified or heavy. The use of oil colors might 
be out of place here, and a certain inattention 
to studied and accurate drawing is permissible. 
The touch diould be light and skillful, and the 
medium best employed is perhaps pen or pencil. 
Garioature probably is as old as man’s abili^ 
to express himself in the graphic arts. _ It is 
said to have existed in Assyria, and certain gro- 
tesque figures in the Egyptian papyri are prob- 
ably caricatures. Though averse to distorting 
the human figure, the Greeks caricatured their 
gods and heroes. On a Greek vase “Apollo 
Arriving at Delphi” is represented as a charla- 
tan of tile Greek theatre, and on another, Achil- 
les, intoxicated; is borne on the shoulders of 
Ajax. We know from the statements of Horace 
and Cicero that caricature was common in 
B^me. A fresco found at Gragnano represents 
j^eas, his father and his son, with dogs’ heads 
and otherwise caricatured. Another like the pre- 
ceding in the Museo Gregoriano, Rome, repre- 
sents a philosopher as a pygmy preadhing to a 
fdx. Some of the designs called “grafi&ti^” found 
at Herculaheum and Pompeii, are caricatures. 
Sudi a design, found near the Palatini Hill, 
Rome, represents “Christ on the Cross,” with an 
ass’s head, adored by a believer, with the in- 
scription, “Alexamenus, adore thy God.” 

The grotesque was a marked feature of the 
art of the Middle Ages, especially during the 
Gothic period. Caricatures abounded in the 
illuminations of manuscripts and in the thou- 
sands of statues which ornamented the church 
portals. Satan, Death, and unpopular person- 
ages were much satirized, but the Church was 
by no means spared, the monks receiving an 
unusual share. The “Dance of Death” (q.v.) 
was a caricature, on a large scale, of D^th 
dominating all classes of society. 

The painters of the Renaissance frequently 
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made use of caricattnes. Those of Leonardo da 
Vincij most wonderful drawings, were purely 
artistic, and without reference to morals or poli- 
ties. Annibale Carracci used caricature as a 
weapon against the Naturalists when, in his pic- 
ture of the Naples Museum, he portrayed Cara- 
vaggio, his great rival, as a dwarf with monkeys 
and parrot. The school of the Carracci pro- 
duced number of good caricaturists. Other 
distinguished Italians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were Bacio del Bianco in Florence, . and 
Pietro Bellotti in Venice; of the eighteenth 
century, the Roman artist Pierleone Ghezzi. In 
Gennany, Hans Holbein^s “Dance of Death” and 
his illustrations of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly 
were caricatures of the highest artistic order, 
and Lucas Cranach’s prints ridiculing the Pope 
and Catholicism were of the widest influence. 
The pictures of Brouwer, Teniers, and Ostade, 
though high works of art, are real caricatures of 
peasant life. 

Q^e invention of the printing press gave to 
caricature a new power, but it w^as hindered 
from using this power by the lack of freedom 
of the press. In Prance, each party made use 
of caricature during the wars of the Reforma- 
tion, and the well-known “Songes Drolatiques,” 
attributed to Rabelais, ridiculed both parties. 
A really great caricaturist ©f the seventeenth 
century was Callot, but he devoted himself to 
satirizing general types. In his famous prints, 
the “Miseries of War,” he may be said to have 
founded the modern school of ironical genre. 
Under Louis XIII and his successor, caricature 
was active, especially at the close of the reign of 
Louis XrV, who was much annoyed hy the Dutch 
artist Remain de Hoghe, a pupil of Callot, in 
the service of William of Orange. The cari- 
caturists lashed, with a merciless hand, the 
immoralities of Louis XV, and the clerical 
regime. During the Revolution caricature be- 
came a means of political propaganda and was 
especially used by the Republicans. ]^ch event 
of the Revolution was lauded or attacked, the 
King and Queen being especially noticed. Napo- 
leoii I confined caricature to manfiers'aiid cus- 
toms, but the English lampooned him all the 
more for the reptession in France, After the 
Restoration the returned aristocracy and the 
clerical tendencies of the kings formed excellent 
butts of ridicule, eVen such artists as Delacroix 
and Decamps taking part. The Revolution of 
1830 brought greater liberty ' of the press and, 
aided by toe invention of lithography, caricature 
flourished as never before. In that year Charles 
Philippon founded La CaHoature, which was fol- 
lowed oy Charivari and the Joumtii pour Rire. 
Ijouis Philippe was the most caricatured of all 
French monarchs, his pear-shaped h6ad forming 
at peculiarly butt of ridicule. A 

brilliant ^oup of caricaturists arose; who were 
of great importance in toei history of art and 
did much to bring art back from classicism to 
real life. Honor4 JDaumier, in particular, lashed 
toe' Chamber of Deputies, toe peers, and the 
kings, as he afterward ridiculed Napoleon III, 
Among other artists were Carle Vernet, Gavarni, 
Henri Monnier, and Cham, probably the most 
important group of caricaturists the world has 
seen. Under Napoleon political caricature was 
confined to external politics, but the third re- 
public brought liberty and saw toe development 
of such talents as Gr4vin, Wilette, Oaran d’Ache, 
Pille, Boutet de Monvel, Porain, Heimann Paul, 
and others. 
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In England both Puritan and Cavalier made 
frequent use of caricature in their great strug- 
gle, but the artists were mainly foreign, espe- 
cially Dutch. For under the free government 
of Holland political caricature flourished in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries as 
nowhere else in Europe. The first great Eng- 
lish caricaturist was Hogarth (1097-1764), 
who satirized social vice with realism and force. 
Political caricature was rife with the ministry 
of Walpole in 1721, but the artists were mainly 
foreign. In the latter half of the century an 
important group of native artists arose, chief 
among whom were James Gillray and Thomas 
Rowlandson. They reflected political sentiments 
in the minutest manner, and are, in fact, a 
valuable source of history for the period. Their 
work is, however, rather coarse, in comparison 
with that of the present. Chief among the 
artists of the early half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were George Cruikshank, for “moral come- 
dies,” and the brothers John and Richard Doyle 
for political caricature. In 1841 was founded 
Punch, or the London Charivari, in which the 
more refined modern caricature of Leech and 
Tenniel flourished. The most important of its 
contributors was Du Maurier, the refined por- 
trayer of English aristocratic society. Mention 
should also be made of Phil May and of Harry 
Furniss, E. D. Reed, and Sir F. C. Gould among 
more recent cartoonists. 

In Gennany political caricature began with 
the Congress of Vienna, but was restrained by 
toe lack of freedom of toe press. The Fliegende 
Blatter, a humorous but nonpolitical journal, 
was founded in Munich in 1844. It employed 
such artists as Harburger, Oberlander, and Meg- 
gendorfer, and the standard of work in its pages 
is very high. With toe Revolution of 1848 the 
Berlin Kladderadatsoh began its activity, and 
soon became famous by its political caricatures. 
Those on Bismarck, by Wilhelm Scholz, have 
become historic. The Dusseldorfer Monatshefte 
was carried on by artists of toe Dtisseldorf 
school. Vienna has a number of comic journals, 
chief among which are Kikerilci and toe Figaro, 
for which Wilhelm Busch and Schliessmanu have 
done good work. More recent publications are 
toe Jugend, to which Thbny, Pankok, Dietz, 
Fidus, and Wilke are contributors, and /8im- 
pKoissimus, both originally printed in Munich. 
On account^ of its extremely radical tendencies 
toe latter is now published in Zurich. It is 
well known through toe drawings of Paul, T. T. 
Heine, and Thbny. The principal comic publi- 
cations of Berlin are toe ISfarr&nschiff (‘Ship 
of Fools’)-, with Hans Baluschek as most im- 
portant contributor, and LUsUge Blatter, 

The greatest Spanish ’caricaturist was Goya 
(1746-1828),^ whose masterly satirical talent, 
in both painting And print, was directed against 
toe foibles and vices of society. Political cari- 
cature exists in nearly all European" countries, 
and it has become a mighty force in politics. 
The American revolution called forth a host of 
caricatures in England and on the Continent, 
and ,iri the Colonies toe engravers Paul Revere 
and Benjamin. Franklin, among others, pub-, 
lished* political cartoons. The War of 1812 gave 
occasion ’ for toe satirical prints of William 
Charles and Doolittle ; but it was the Civil War 
that developed the full power of caricature in 
toe United States, beginning with the Currier 
and- Ives lithographs ; and culminating later in 
the brilliant series of cartoons^ in which Thomas 
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I^’ast satirized the Canal ring and the Tweed 
ring in New York. Naat’s best work was done 
for Harper^s Weekly, in which he was succeeded 
by Bush. Puck, the first comic weekly paper 
in the United States, was established in 1876 by 
Joseph Keppler, a German, who was its chief 
caricaturist. Its rival. Judge, was founded in 
1877. Among their most important contributors 
were F. B. Opper, Zimmerman, Gillam, Morti- 
mer Flagg, and" J. H, S. Smith. Life, devoted 
especially to social caricature, was established in 
1883. Its most important contributor was 
Charles Dana Gibson, whose inimitable repre- 
sentations of .^erican girlhood and woman- 
hood and characterization of American society 
are world famous. Mention should also be 
made of Oliver Herford, James Swinnerton, and 
A. B. Frost. Of late years the daily newspapers 
have made increasing use of caricature. Supple- 
ments devoted to caricatures accompany the Sun- 
day papers, and nearly all prominent journals 
issue daily political cartoons. Among recent 
American caricaturists are T. E. Powers, R. F. 
Outcault, Homer Davenport, John T. McCutcheon, 
Louis Dalrymple, Carl Schultze, Kate Carew, 
A. B. Frost, and C. Nelan. 

Bibliography. The chief authority on cari- 
cature is Champfieury, Eistoire gin^ale de la 
caricature (5 vols., Paris, 1865-80), with sup- 
plementary volume in 1885. See also Wright, 
History of Caricature and Grotesque in Litera- 
ture and in Art (London, 1875) ; Parton, Cari- 
cature and Other Comic Art (New York, 1887) ; 
Everitt, English Caricaturists of the 'Nineteenth 
Century (London, 1886); the works of Grand 
Carteret; Bayard, La caricature et les carica- 
turistes (Paris, 1900) ; Hermann, Die deutsche 
Karikatur im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Biele- 
feld, 1901) ; Brinton, The Eighteenth Century in 
English Caricature (New York, 1905); Gould, 
Political Caricatures, 1905 (London, 1905); 
Wright, Art of Caricature (New York, 1904) ; 
Maurice and Cooper, History of the Nineteenth 
Century in Caricature (New York, 1905). See 
also the articles on the principal caricaturists in 
the text. 

CABIES, ka'ri-5z (Lat., rottenness). A dis- 
ease of hone analogous to the ulceration of soft 
tissues. It is characterized by a gradual loss of 
substance, suppuration occurring, and the bone 
breaking down and coming away in granular 
detritus. This finds its way to the surface, and 
an opening occurs through which the purulent 
fluid discharges. Caries may attack any bone, 
but it usually selects the vertebrae, bones of the 
wrist and foot^ and the articular ends of long 
bones. The ossicles of the middle ear and the 
temporal hone are often the seat of caries. In 
spinal caries the disintegrating process attacks 
the cartilaginous disks between vertebrae as 
well as the bone. The various vertebrae yield 
under the weight of the trunk, and the spine 
curves forward or to one side. Frequ^tly the 
pus and detritus find their way to a point in 
the groin, passing down bett^een the sheaths of 
various muscles, before (gening at the surface 
and discharging. When caries attacks the joint 
ends of bones, the part enlarges, the cartilages 
become affect^, pus forms, and amputation of 
the limb or excision of the joint is frequently 
necessary to save the patient’s life. The com- 
mon causes of caries are injuries, infected 
wounds, tuberculosis, and syphilis. If affecting 
a small bone, the latter may be entirely removed; 
and if limited to articular extremities, these 


may be excised. The extent and severity of the 
process may now be accurately determined by 
X-ray photographs. Constitutional treatment to 
improve assimilation and nutrition and combat 
any accompanying cachexia must be employed. 
See Necrosis; Pott’s Disease. 

Caries of the Teeth. This depends either on 
an- original faulty formation of the substance 
of the teeth, or microbic infection, generally due 
to neglect. The carious portions should in all 
cases be removed, and replaced by gold, plati- 
num, porcelain, or other filling. If the pulp he 
exposed and pain be present, the cavity may be 
filled with cotton wet with oil of cloves, tinc- 
ture of capsicum, or a strong solution of cocaine, 
or chloroform, for temporary relief. Ten grains 
of tannin and five grains of gum mastic dis- 
solved in a dram of ether, applied after the 
cavity is wiped dry, will often control pain for 
many hours. 

CABIGABA, k*d'r§-gil'r§,. A town of Leyte, 
Philippines, 21 miles west-northwest of Taclo- 
ban (Map: Philippine Islands, E 6). It is 
situated on a bayou on the north coast of the 
island and is a landing place for steamers from 
Manila. Pop., 1903, 16,382. 

OABIGNANO, ka'r^-ny^nd. ^ A city in the 
Province of Turin, north Italy, in a fertile but 
damp locality on the left baiik of the Po, 11 
miles south of Turin. The church of San Gio- 
vanni Battista is the work of Benedetto Alfieri. 
The church of Santa Maria delle Grazie con- 
tains a monument to Bianca Palseologus, wife 
of Duke Charles I of Savoy. After the^ death 
of Prince Ludovico of Acaia in 1418, Carignano 
fell to the dukes of Savoy and was given by 
Charles Emmanuel I as a principality to his 
youngest son Tommaso, who was an ancestor 
of the present King of Italy. The principal 
occupations of the people of Carignano are tne 
culture and manufacture of silk. Pop., 1901 
(commune), 7129; 1911, 7034. 

CABILIS. See CAOiiiARi. 

CABOXIiON, Fr. pron, ka'rS'yON'. See 
CsiIiCES 

CABIMATA, ka'r^-mrte, or KABrMATA. 
A name applied to the strait between Borneo and 
Billiton in the Dutch East Indies; also to a 
cluster of isles in the same passage; and lastly 
to the principal member of the group, whose 
highest point, a peak of 2000 feet, is in lat. 1* 
36' S. and long. 108® 64' E. (Map: East Indies, 
C5). 

(Neo-Lat., nom. pi. of Lat. 
carinatus, keel-shaped, from caHna, keel). One 
of the two great subclasses of living birds, the 
other being Katitfie, distinguished by &e presence 
of a more or less well-developed “keel” on the 
sternum.. Associated with this character is the 
condition of the wings, which are well formed 
and almost always fitted for flight. The Cari- 
nat© include more than 14,000 known species of 
birds. See Bird. 

CABINI, kfi.-r€'n4. A city in the Province 
of Palermo, Sicily, situated on a steep hiU, 4 
miles from the sea, in a country rich in com 
and wine, 17 miles west of Palermo (Map: Italy, 
H 9) . The castle was built by the Chiaramonti, 
in the fourteenth century. In the vicinity are 
caves in which animal fossils are found. The 
Sicilian Revolutionists were defeated here, April 
18, 1860, by the Bourbon troops. North of the 
town was the ancient Hyccara, from which the 
Athenians carried off the 12-year-ald Lais, who 
grew up to be so famous a courtesan. Pop., 
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1881 (commime), 12,037; 1901, 13,931; 1911, 
13,586, 

CABIN^THIA (Ger. Eamten, from the Celtic 
tribe of Cami). A crownland and duchy of 
Austria-Hungary, bounded by Salzburg and 
Styria on the north, Styria on the east, Italy, 
G6rz and Gradisca, and Carniola on the south, 
and Tirol on the west (Map: Austria, C 3). 
Its area is 3989 square miles. 

Carinthia is a very mountainous country. Its 
northern part is traversed from west to east by 
a portion of the Hohe Tauem and the Styrian 
Alps, while its eastern end is covered by other 
Alpine ranges^ South of the Drave rise the 
Carnic Alps and the Karawanken, a continuation 
of the former chain. In the interior there is the 
important valley of the Brave, which separates 
the two mountain systems of the north and 
south. There are a number of large and very 
attractive lakes; among them are the Worther, 
Millstatter, and the Weissen. There are also 
some valuable mineral springs. The climate 
is not unlike that of Tirol, and cretinism is 
frequent. 

Industries. Owing to its mountainous sur- 
face, only 14 per cent of the land of Carinthia 
is adapts for tillage, the lar^r part of the pro- 
ductive land being covered with forests or used 
for pasture. Large quantities of timber are 
floated down the Drave. Nearly all the surface 
of the country has been made remunerative. 
Kye, oats, wheat, buckwheat, and clover hay are 
leading crops. The raising of live stock is car- 
ried on extensively in the mountain ranges, and 
the horses of Carinthia are highly valued. The 
mountains are rich in minerals, especially lead, 
of which Carinthia is considered one of the chief 
producers in Europe. In 1910 there were mined 
53,389 tons of iron, 18,368 tons of lead, 32,105 
tons of zinc, and 132,143 tons of coal. The fi>tal 
value of the products of mine and forge amounted 
to $2,014,600. The chief manufacturing industry 
is the production of iron and steel goods. Besse- 
mer st^l rails, wire, wire nails, and bar iron are 
produced in great quantities. Some machinery, 
firearms, textiles, leather goods, cement, and 
wood pulp are exported. Considering the con- 
figuration of its surface, Carinthia is well pro- 
vided with roads; .also waterways, among which 
the most important is the Drave. Klagenfurt is 
the centre of the railway lines, of which there 
are about 385 miles, or 1.01 per cent of the total 
mileage of Austria. 

Government. The Diet of Carinthia ccmsists 
of 37 members, consisting of the Prince-Bishop 
of Gurk, 10 representatives of the landed aris- 
tocracy, 9 representatives of the towns, 3 repre- 
sentatives of the chambers of commerce and in- 
dustry of Klagenfurt, and 14 representative^ of 
tl^ rural communities. In the Lower House of 
the Austrian Reichsrat Carinthia is represented 
by 9 members. For administrative purposes, 
Carinthia is divided into 7 counties and the city 
of l^agenfurt. There are nearly 400 elementary 
schools, with a total attendance of about 60,000, 
constituting over 91 per cent of the total school 
population. 

The population of Carinthia in 1900 was 
367,344. In 1910 it was 396,200. About 72 
per cent of the people are Gfermans, and 28 
per cent Slovenes near the Carniola bord^. 
Ninety-five per cent belong to the Homan Catho- 
lic church, while the remainder are Protestants. 
The capital, Klagenfurt (q.v.), has a population, 
1910, of 24,284. 
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History. Under the Roman Empire Carinthia 
formed part of the Province of Noricum. Its an- 
cient inhabitants were the Garni, a Celtic people, 
who during the period of the migrations were 
overwhelmed by a race of Slavs. The Kingdom 
of Carentania, which the invaders founded under 
the leadership of Samo, an energetic Frank, 
proved of short duration, and the region was 
annexed by Charlemagne to the Fran&sh Em- 
pire. In 843 it passed to Louis the German, 
and was ruled for 500 years by dukes of different 
lines, until it came into the possession of the 
archdukes of Austria in 1335. Upper Carinthia 
was held by the French from 1809. to 1813. 

Consult: Ankershofen, Geschichte des Berzog- 
turns Kdmten (Klagenfurt, 1850) ; Sehlechter, 
Alte Geschichte des Ohergailf hales in Kdmten 
(Vienna, 1885) ; Kdmten und Krain (ib., 1891) ; 
Aelscbker, Geschichte Karntens (Klagenfurt, 
1885). 

CARI'NTUS, Mabcus A-dbelius (?-285). Em- 
peror of Rome from 283 to 284, son of the Em- 
peror Carus. Made Caesar (heir presumptive) 
in 282, with his brother, Numerianus, he was 
associated in the Empire in August, 283, and 
reigned alone after the murder of his father. 
When Diocletian seized the chief power in Moesia, 
Carinus marched against him, but was killed by 
his own soldiers. 

CARIPE, ka-r§'pa. A town of Venezuela, 
situated in a fertile valley of the same name, 50 
miles southeast of Cumaiiil. It contains an old 
church formerly belonging to the Capuchin mon- 
astery, since ruined. The valley is noted for a 
cavern (2800 feet from front to back and from 
70 to 80 feet high) inhabited by the remarkable 
bird called guacharo (q.v.), from which it re- 
ceived its name: Cueva del Gudeharo. Pop. of 
town and valley, about 5000. 

CARIBI, ka-re-re', or Kibiri. A former 
powerful tribe residing on SSo Francisco River, 
in the Province of Bahia, eastern Brazil. They 
were "Christianized” in 1650, and, at the end 
of the century, were recorded as living in the 
region of Cochoeira (modern Caranquejo and 
Villa da Pedra Branca) and in the old missions 
of Canabrava, Saco, Natuva, and Yuru. With 
the Cariri belonged the Sabuji to the south. 
They were one of the most progressive of the 
Brazilian tribes, cultivating the ground and ex- 
celling in weaving. In 1699 the Jesuit Mamiani 
published a grammar of their language, which 
constitutes a distinct stock. They are now re- 
duced to less than 500 souls dwelling in the 
valley of the lower S5o Francisco. Consult 
Adam, Matdriaux pour servir d Vdtahlissement 
d^un grammaire compari des dialectea de la 
famille Karvri (Paris, 1897), and Chamberlain, 
in Science, it. s., vol. xxxvii, p- 344 (1913). 

CARISBROOKE, karTs-br\ik. A village in 
the Isle of Wight, adjoining Newport (Map; 
England, E 6), which was formerly the “new 
port” of Carisbrooke. It is chiefly noted for its 
castle, which is supposed to have been built by 
the Saxons. It was enlarged in the eleventh 
century by the first Lord of Wight, was cap- 
tured by Stephen in 1136, and in the time of 
Richard II successfully resisted attacks by the 
French. During the reign of Elizabeth it was 
enlarged and the present outer works added. It 
was in this castm that Charles I took refuge 
in November, 1647, and was imprisoned for 14 
months. After his execution his two yoimgest 
children were confined in the castle, and Princess 
Elizabeth died there, 19 months later. The re- 
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maims of the castle are still extemsive. Kear 
by are the ruins of a Cistercian priory founded 
in the twelfth century and vestiges of a Roman 
villa. The population of Carisbrooke is about 
8300. Consult Beattie, “Carisbrooke Castle and 
its Ancient Lords,” in British Aroliosological 
Journals vol. x (London, 1855). 

CAEISSIMI, k^-r^s's^-me, Giacomo (e,1604r- 
74) . An Italian church composer. He was born 
at Marino, where he acquired his first knowl- 
edge of music. In 1624-28 he was kapellmeister 
at Assisi, and from that time until his death at 
the church of St. Apollinaris in Rome. His 
works mark a turning point from the poly- 
phonic style of the Palestrina school to the 
monodic style of the founders of opera. In his 
search for expression he produced a freer re- 
citative that fitted the accents of ordinary 
speech, and he gave prominence to the instru- 
mental accompaniment. He was the creator of 
the chamber cantata and added an instrumental 
accompaniment to the motet- His style is more 
animated and graceful than that of his pred- 
ecessors. His numerous compositions included 
cantatas, oratorios, masses, motets, and even 
music of a comic character- The greater part 
of them has perished, but enough has been pre- 
served in various libraries (chiefly in manu- 
script) to entitle Carissimi to a rank among 
the most important figures in the history of 
the oratorio. Among his published works were 
the following: “Jephthal,” “Judicium Salo- 
monis,” “Baltazar,” “Jonas,” in vol. ii of Chry- 
sander’s Denkmcil^ der Tonkumt (1856); mo- 
tets (1664 and 1667) ; masses (1663 and 1667) ; 
Arie da camera ( 1667 ) ; and Ars Gantandi ( 3d 
ed., 1696). As a teacher Carissimi was greatly- 
esteemed, Alessandro Scarlatti, Buononcini, 
Cesti, Kerll, Kri^er, and Charpentier being the 
most noted of his pupils. 

CAEITAT. See Condoecet. 

GAEL, Philipp (1837-91). A German as- 
tronomer and physicist, horn at!Neustad,t, Mid<Re 
Pranconia. He studied the exact sciences ^ in 
hfiinich and spent several years in astrophysieal 
researches at the observatory of that city- In 
1865 he established, and for several years there- 
a,fter directed, a workshop for the manufacture 
of mathematical instruments. In that year he 
established also the Repertorium filr Ewperi- 
mentaZfhysik, which, he edited until 1882. His 
published works include: Die Principien der as- 
tronomischen Inatrumentenhunde (1863) and 
Repertoriufn der Kometenastrommie (1864). 

CAEIi, WuxiAM Cranic (1865- ). An 

American organist, born at Bloomfield, J. 
He studied music under Samuel P. Warren and 
Madeline Schiller in New, York, and under 
Alexandre Guilmant in Paris. He made several 
organ , tours in Europe and the United States 
and one to Alaska. Eor five seasons he was 
director of the Baton Club and for -two seasons 
of the Gamut Club. He became director of the 
Guilmant Organ School of New York, and also 
organist and musical director of the Old First 
Presbyterian Church, where he frequently gave 
organ recitals. His publications include: Sev- 
eral Songs and Organ Arrangements (1892); 
Masterpieces for the Or gam (1898); Thirty 
Posthides for the Organ (1900). 

CAEU&N, kar-l&n', Emilia Smith Flygabe 
(1807-92). A Swedish novelist, noted for her 
stories of seafaring folk, fishermen, and smupp- 
glers, with whom as a child she had come m 
frequent contact, through the trading voyages 


of her father, Rutger Smith. She was horn at 
Strumstad and married, at the age 
.physician A. Flygare. After his death, in 1^5, 
she decided to devote herself to literature. Her 
first novel, Waldemar Klein (1838), was fol- 
lowed by her marriage (1841) to Johan Gabriel 
Carlen, a lawyer and poet of Stockholm. Popu- 
lar tales followed in rapid succession until 1852, 
when she lost a son and wrote no more until 
1858. With her husband’s death in 1875 her 
erary activity ceased altogether, although until 
that time her salon had been the literary centre 
of the capital. She founded charitable endow- 
ments in aid of students and of teachers, and of 
fishermen and their widows. Of her works (30 
■vols. ) , many are translated into German, 
French, and English. Characteristic are Gus- 
tav Lindorm (1839), The Rose of Tistelon 
(1842), and The Maiden^s Tower (1848), all 
translated into English. She wrote, also, ^ a 
bright autobiography, Reminiscences of Swedish 
Literary Life (1878). Consult Bvanberg, E, F. 
Carling en studie (Stockholm, 1912), and 
Schoeldstroem, E. F- Carlen (ib., 1888). 

CAELES, kfii/ias, or CAELOS, A tow of 
Panay, Philippines, District of Concepcibn, Prov- 
ince of Iloilo, situa-ted at the northeast extrem- 
ity of the island, 26 miles north of Concepcion. 
Pop., 1903, 6676. 

OAELETON, karPton, Bxjkk: G. (1856-1914>. 
An American surgeon, born at Whitefield, N. H. 
He was educated at the New York Homoeopathic 
Medical College and in the medical department 
of the University of the City of New York. 
In 1876 he joined the house stajBf, was patholo- 
gist in 1877, visiting physician in 1881, and 
genito-urinary surgeon in 1895 at the HomcEO- 
athic and Metropolitan hospitals. In addition 
e served as demonstrator in anatomy in 1879— 
80, adjunct professor, of anatomy in 1880-82; 
professor of genito-urinary surgery in 1902-X0, 
and of medical ethics and clinical urology after 
1910, in the New Y^ork Homoeopathic Medical 
College. His publications include: GenAto-Uri- 
nary amd Venereal Disea^ses (1S95) ; Medical 
and Surgical Diseases of the Kidneys and Ure-r 
ters (1898 ) ; Sexual Disorders of Mew (2d ed., 
1899)'; Uropoietio Diseases (3d ed., 1902); 
Classified Index of JSomeeopathic Materia MedJioa 
for Urogenital Diseases ( 1908 ) ; Urological and 
Venereal Diseases (1905). 

CAELETON, karKton, SiB ! GuY, first Lord 
Dobohesteb (1724^-1808). A British soldiear 
apid administrator, borfi in county Tyironey Ire- 
land. He served at Louisburg, Quebec, and 
Belle Isle, and was wounded in the siege of 
Havana in 1762. In 1766 he was appointed 
Lieutenant Governor, and in 1775 Governor of 
Quebec. Soon afterward he, took command of 
the* British farces in Canada, repelled the attack 
of Montgomery and Benedict Arnold in 1775—76, 
defeated Arnold on Lake Champlain, and cap- 
tured Crown Point (1776). For* these serwrices 
he was made Knight of the Bath and lieutenant 
general In 1777 he was superseded hy Bur- 
goyne. In 1782 he succeeded Sir Henry Clinton 
as commander in chief in America. Carleton 
remained in New York until the treaty of peace 
had been signed. On his return home he was 
granted a pension of £1000 a year and was 
created Baron Dorchester. In 1786 he again 
became Governor of Quebec and was very popu'- 
lar as an administrator of that province. He 
objected to the division ( 1791 ) into the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada. He returned to 
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England in 1796. See the biography by A. G. 
Bradley in Makers of Canada Series. 

CABIiETON, Heney Guy (1856-^1910). An 
American journalist and dramatist- He is best 
known as a playwright, and among his principal 
dramas are The Pemhertons ( 1889 ) , Victor Du- 
rand (1885), The Gilded Fool (1892), and Arnr 
hition (1896). His tragedy Memnon (1881; 
never produced) is a pEiy of great strength 
and contains many lines of exceptional beauty. 

CABIiETOH, James Henby (1814-73). An 
American soldier, born in Maine. He was a 
volunteer in the Aroostook War over the dis- 
puted northeastern frontier of the United States 
(1838-39); then entered the regular army; 
was with Kearny’s expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains (1846), and served on the staff of 
General Wool in Mexico, distinguishing himself 
at Buena Vista, where he was brevetted major. 
He was the organizer and commander of the 
"California Column” of troops, which in the 
spring of 1862 undertook the march across the 
Yuma and Gila deserts to the Rio Grande. In 
April of that year he was commissioned briga- 
dier general of volunteers, with orders to relieve 
General Canby as commander of the Department 
of Hew Mexico. In recognition of his services 
there, he was at the close of the war raised by 
brevet through all ranks in the regular army 
up to that of major general. He wrote The 
Battle of Buena Vista, ioith the Operations of 
the Army of Occupation for One Month ( 1848) - 

CARLETOH, Mabk Alfeed (1866- ). 

An American cerealist, born at Jerusalem, Ohio, 
and educated at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. He became cerealist in the United States 
Department of Apiculture in 1894,- conducted 
agricultural investigations for the United States 
in Russia and Siberia in 1898-99, and intro- 
duced several new cereal grain crops from 
abroad, including the durum wheat. This grain 
rapidly displaced the soft spring wheai^ varieties, 
especially in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, and soon reached an annual yield valued 
at $46,000,000. Carleton was chairman of the 
jury of awards at the St; Louis Exposition in 
1904. His publications include the following 
bulletins of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: Cereal Bu^ts of the United States 
{ 1899 ) ; The Basis for the Improvement of 
Americwni 'Wheats (1900) ; The Commercial 
Status of Durum Wheat (1904),; Barley Cul- 
ture (1908) 5 Ten Years’ Experience with Swed- 
ish 8 elect Oat {1^10) % Wirnter Ermner (1911). 

CARLETOEF,' Wile ( 1846-1912 ) . An Ameri- 
ean poet, noted for’ his ballads of domestic life, 
v^hich have been very popular. He was born at 
Hudson, Mich., Ocrt. 21, 1845. Soon after his 
graduation at Hillsdale, in 1869, he traveled 
widely as a lecturer in the Northern and West- 
ern States, Great Britain, and Canada. His first 
Poems appeared in 1871. These were followed 
by Farm Ballads (1873) ; Farm Legends (1876) ; 
Young Folk’s Centennial Rhymes (1876) ; Farm 
Festivals (1881); City Ballads (1885); City 
Festivals (1892) ; Rhymes of our Planet (1895) ; 
Songs of Two Centuries (1902) ;, Poews for 
Young Amerioams (1906) ; Drifted In (1908) ; A 
Thousand Thoughts (1908). He was. also for 
a time editor of Everywhere, an illustrated 
magazine. 

CARLETON, WniiAM (1798-1869). The 
best of Irish novelists of Irish life, bom at 
Prillisk, Ireland. Bred and educated, or half 
educated, among the peasantryj he passed 
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through the common sufferings and privations 
of Irish poverty. After receiving some scanty 
instruction in liedp schools, a longing to see 
the world- seized him, and he made his way to 
Dublin, where he continued the necessitous- life 
from which to the end of his days he escaped 
only at intervals. He soon began writing, for a 
Dublin periodical, sketches of Irish life, wonder- 
ful in their faithful presentation of the manners 
and customs, the tricksy humor, the tragedies, 
and the pure and delicate sentiment of the class 
from which he sprung. Some of thcvse he pub- 
lished in 1830, under the title of Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry. The book pleased 
the public and won tbe favor of critics. The 
year 1833 saw the publication of a second series 
of the Traits and Stories^ which was also well 
received. In 1839 he published Fardarougha, the 
Miser, his first attempt at a long novel of Irish 
manners. This was followed by a volume of 
Tales (1841), predominantly tragic or pathetic. 
In 1845 appeared Valentine M’Clutchy, a power- 
ful novel attacking that prime curse of Irish 
life, the middleman, and showing up the big- 
otries a^d barbarities of the worst of the Orange- 
men. Other narratives, notably Body, the Rover 
(1845), The Black Prophet (1847), and The 
Tithe Proctor (1849), contain ample evidence 
of the author’s gifts as a novelis-fc — ^his sustained 
narrative interest and his rare faculty for mak- 
ing vivid, realistic transcripts of Ireland as he 
knew it. His Willie Reilly was published in 
1855, and the Evil Eye in 1860. Carleton is, be- 
fore^ all others, the historian in fiction of the 
Celtic-Irish people. Sharing their qualities of 
mind and temperament and their peculiar de- 
fects, he had genuine sympathy with all their 
joys and sorrows, and the graphic pen to de- 
scribe thern. Carleton’s stories are still fresh 
and absorbing, and his work is less read and 
known than it deserves to be. D. J. O’Don- 
ogbue’s Life of Carleton (1896) contains, be- 
sides the^ biography, a full bibliography. The 
best edition of Traits and Stories is that of 
O’Donoghue (New York and London, 1896). 
American and English editions of most of his 
works are still in print. Consult Representa- 
tive Irish Tales (New York and London, 1894), 
od. by W. B. Yeats; and H. S. Krans, Irish Life 
in Irish Fiction (New York and London, 1903), 
which includes a critical estimate and a 
bibliography. 

CARLETON COLLEGE. An undenomina- 
tional institution of higher learning, foimded in 
1866 at Northfield, Minn., under the auspices 
of the Congregational denomination. It re- 
ceived its name from William Carleton, of 
Charlestown, Mass., who gave it $50,000. The 
campus and grounds of the college include over 
120 acres, and its property is valued at about 
$600,000. It has well-equipped chemical, physi- 
cal, and biological laboratories and an efi&cient 
astronomical department. The endowment of 
the college in 1913 amounted to over a million 
dollars. The library contained in that year 
about 30,000 volumes. The college faculty num- 
bered 30 and the conservatory faculty 4. In the 
regular college department were 398 students 
and in the conservatory of music 27. The presi- 
dent is Donald J. Cowling, D.D. 

CARLETON PXjACE. A -town in Lanark 
Oo., Ontario, Canada, on the (Canadian) Mis- 
sissippi River and the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
28 miles southwest of Ottawa (Map: Ontario, 
H 2). Carleton Place is a division point of the 
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Canadian Pacific, with railway shops, and marni- 
factures foundry products, woolen goo(k, 
launches, and lumber products. Pop., 1901, 
4059; 1911, 4435. 

n A-RT.Tj karl4, or Caeli-Eubbi, Giovanni 
Einaldo, Count (1720-95). An Italian econo- 
mist and antiquarian, born at Capo d’ Istria. In 
1743 the Senate of Venice appointed him pro- 
fessor of astronomy and navigation there. In 
1753 he was appointed president of the newly 
established Council of Commerce in Milan. ‘Soon 
afterward he published the first volume of hia 
celebrated work on the coins of Italy, under 
the title Delle monete e delV iatitusione delle 
zeche d’ Italia (3 vols., 1754-60). He wrote a 
pamphlet favoring a protective tariff, and a 
work entitled Delle antichitd italiche (5 vols., 
1788-91). His complete works appeared in 
18 vols. (1784-94). 

CABXILE', Eichard (1790-1843). An Eng- 
lish freethinker, born at Ashburton. He was 
apprentice in a chemist^s shop, worked as^ a 
journeyman tinman, and, through the reading 
of Paine's Rights of Man, became a Eadieal. 
He peddled in London a weekly called tl^e Black 
Dwarf, printed and disposed of 25,000 copies 
of Southey's Wat Tyler, reprint^ the Parodies 
of William Home, and wrote, in imitation of 
them, The Political Litany (1817) ; for this he 
spent 18 weeks in the King's Bench Prison. 
For publishing Paine's works (1818) and others 
of like character, in 1819 he was condemned to 
pay £1500 and was imprisoned in Dorchester jail 
for three years. Here he published the fi,rst 12 
volumes of his periodical, The Republican 
(1819-26). A public subscription of £6000 was 
raised for the prosecution of his assistants, and 
his imprisonment was increased by three years, 
in lieu of the fines. Upon his release he edited 
a weekly, The Gorgon, and conducted public dis- 
cussions in the Eotunda, Blackfriars Eoad. Sub- 
sequently he suffered something more than three 
years of additional imprisonment for not pay- 
ing church rates. He did more than any other 
EngUshman of his time for the freedom of the 
press. 

CAE^Or (probably dim. of carl, AS. ca/rl, 
IceL, OHG. ka/rl, Oer. Kerl, fellow, Eng. ohwrl, 
otherwise explained as a corruption of Fr.^ Jiarle- 
quin, It. arlequino, harlequin). An inferior va- 
riety of pug dog. See Pug. 

OAEOilNES, or CAE'IirN’GS (Fr. carlingue, 
Euss. karlmsU)- In shipbuilding, small beams 
laid fore and aft and resting upon the main or 
deck beams. These, with other pieces called 
ledges, laid at right angles to them, form a 
framework by which the deck is supported. 

CALB-TiUrG, Sib John (1828-1911). A Cana- 
dian capitaHst and statesman. He was bom in 
Middlesex Co., Ontario, was educated at the 
local schools, and removed to London (Ontario) 
in 1839, At an early age he joined his father 
in the brewing and malting business, and also 
was interested in municipal politics and edu- 
cational affairs, serving as school trustee and 
aldernoan. In 1857 he was elected Conservative 
member for London in the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada. After Confederation in 1867, he 
represented London in both the House of Com- 
mons and the Ontario Legislature, resigning his 
seat in the latter in 1872 when dual represen- 
tation was abolished. In the Cartier-Macdonald 
government he was Eeceiver-General in 1862, 
and in the first Ontario government, of which 
John Sandfield Macdonald (q.v.) was Premier, 


Carling was in 1867-71 Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Public Works. In the Dominion ad- 
ministration of Sir John A. Macdonald he was 
Postmaster-(3eneral from 1882 to^ 1885, when he 
was appointed Minister of Agriculture. This 
office he held until Macdonald's death in 1891, 
during the administration of Sir J. J. C. Abbott 
(q.v,), and also during part of the administra- 
tion of Sir J ohn D. S, Thompson ( q.v. ) . 
ling was appointed to the Senate in 1891, but 
resigned in 1892, and was reappointed in 1896, 
In 1893 he was knighted. As Commissioner of 
Agriculture in 1867-71 he was largely instru- 
mental in establishing provincial government 
instruction in and aid to agriculture, and latCT, 
as Dominion Minister of Agriculture, in estab- 
lishing the system of government experimental 
farms for Canada. 

CAE^INGFOED, Chichesteb Samuel Fob- 
TESCUE, Babon (1823-98). A British statesman, 
horn in county Louth, Ireland. He graduated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, and from 1847 to 1874 
sat in Parliament for county Louth. He became 
a member of the Privy Council in 1864, and 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, succeeding Sir 
Eobert Peel in 1865. This secretaryship he held 
again in 1868—70 under Gladstone, and in the 
preparation of the Land Bill of 1870 he rendered 
invaluable assistance. He became President of 
the Board of Trade in 1871, Lord Privy Seal in 
1881, and in 1883 President of the Council. He 
rejected the Home Eule cause in 1886 and was 
thenceforth a Liberal Unionist. Many of Ed- 
ward Lear's amusing letters were addressed to 
him. Consult Lady Strachey, LewPs Letters (2 
vols., London, 1907, 1911). 

CAELnn:, kar-le'ns, Fbancesoo (1783-1862). 
An Italian astronomer, bom in Milan. He de- 
voted himself to the study of astronomy and 
during the last 30 years of his life acted as 
director of the astr'onomical observatory of 
Milan, the Bphemerides of which he edited. 
On Mont Blanc in 1821 he made valuable stud- 
ies of the attraction of mountain masses. His 
published works include Bsposizione di un 
nuovo metodo di oostruire de tavole astronomiohe 
applicato alle tavole del sole (1810) and Nuove 
tavole dei moti apparenti del sole (1832). 

CAEOliINVILLE. A city and the county 
seat of Macoupin Co., 111., 60 miles north by east 
of St. Louis, Mo., on the Chicago and Alton and 
the Illinois Traction railroads (Map: Illinois, 
B 4), It is the seat of Blackburn University 
(Presbyterian), opened in 1859, and contains a 
fiAe county courthouse. The city is an impor- 
tant centre for local trade, has coal-mining in- 
terests, and in the vicinity are oil and natural- 
gas wells. Settled in 1833, Carlinville was in- 
corporated in 1865. The government is ad- 
ministered by a mayor, elected biennially, and a 
municipal council. Pop,, 1890, 3293; 1900, 3502; 
1910, 3616. 

CABLI-EUBBI. See Cabli. 

CAELISLE, kS,r-lIl^ (Brit. Oaer Luel, from 
caer, city, and Luel, connected with Irish Lug, 
name of a god, OHG. lochon, to lure, Lett. Vdgt, 
to pray; cf. the Lat. form, probably a transla- 
tion, Luguvallum). A parliamentary and mu- 
nicipal borough and an episcopal city, the capital 
of ttie County of Cumberland, England, 7 miles 
from Solway Firth, 300 miles north-northwest of 
London, 101 miles south of Edinburgh, and 60 
miles west-southwest of Newcastle (Map: Eng- 
land, D 2). It is situated on an eminence, on 
the south bank of the river Eden, 8 miles 
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above its mouth in the Solway Firth, at its eon- 
jfluence with the Caldew and the Petteril, The 
cathedral, a red freestone structure, was founded 
by William Rufus, and dedicated in 1101 by 
Henry I; in 1133 it was made the cathedral 
church of the newly formed diocese. A great 
part of the original Norman building was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1292. Two-thirds of the fine 
Norman nave, originally 141 feet long, were 
destroyed by Cromwell; the portion that was 
left has long been used as a parish church. The 
choir is one of the finest in England, 138 feet 
long and 72 feet high, and consists of eight 
pointed arches. The east window, consisting of 
nine lights, is considered the finest decorated 
window in^ England. The castle was founded in 
1092 and is now used as barracks; the remains 
of the keep form a massive lofty tower, with a 
very deep well. Mary, Queen of Scots, was con- 
fined in the castle after the battle of Langside. 
In spite of its antiquity, Carlisle is a thoroughly 
modern town in its appearance and facilities. 
Many fine new streets and buildings have been 
recently constructed, and the city has gradually 
come into possession of all the quasi-publie 
works. It owns its water and gas works, and 
since 1899 has operated an electric light plant. 
Its markets and slaughterhouses are a profit- 
able source of municipal revenue, and it main- 
tains a library, a museum, and technical schools. 
It sends one member to Parliament, and the 
municipal borough is governed by a mayor, 10 
aldermen, and 31 councilors. Seven railway 
lines enter Carlisle, which is connected by 
rail with the port of Silloth, 20 miles distant, 
where an extensive dock has been constructed on 
the Solway. The chief industries are the manu- 
facture of cottons and calicoes, ironworks, tan- 
neries, and dyeing establishments. The s^mon 
fishing in the Eden is also of some importance. 
The United States has a resident consular agent. 
Pop., 1851, 26,310; 1891, 39,200; 1901, 45,480; 
1911, 46,420. Carlisle was a Roman station, 
under the name of Luguvallum, It was the 
seat of the ancient kings of Cumbria and bore 
the British name of Caer Luel. It was fre- 
quently ravaged by the Piets and Scots, and 
about 875 it was destroyed by the Danes, after 
which it remained desolate for 200 years. 
Thence, to the union of England and Scotland, 
it was closely connected with the border wars 
and underwent many sieges. During the Civil 
War it declared for King Charles and suffered 
severely at the hands of the Parliamentarians. 
Carlisle, in 1745, surrendered to the Pretender. 
The Duke of Cumberland afterward took the 
city and punished the leaders with death. The 
Carlisle tables of mortality, based on the deaths 
which occurred in Carlisle, 1779^7, were drawn 
up by Dr. Heysham and have been ever since 
much used as a basis for life-insurance policies. 

Consult: Creighton, GorZtsZc (London, 1889); 
Freeman, ‘‘Carlisle in English History,” in Ar- 
chcBologioal Journal, vol. xxxix (ib., 1882) ; 
Marks, “Public Works in Carlisle,” in The Swr~ 
veyor, vol. xvii (ib., 1900) ; Victoria History of 
Oumberla/nd (2 vols., ib., 1901-05). 

GABLISLE. A borough and the counf^ seat 
of Cumberland Co., Pa., 18 miles west-southwest 
of Harrisburg, on the Cumberland Valley and 
the Philadelphia and Reading railroads (Map: 
Pennsylvania, D 3) . It is in a highly produc- 
tive agricultural region, is well built, with broad 
streets, and has several fine public buildings. 
It is the seat of Dickinson College (nonsec- 


tarian) (q.v.), of the United States Indian 
Training and Industrial School, and of the 
Metzger Institute for Girls, now part of Dickin- 
son College, The industries include machine 
shops, chain and frog-switch works, axle fac- 
tory, cotton-weaving and silk-throwster mills, 
body and gear works, ribbon mills, shoe fac- 
tories,^ flour mills, hosiery, paper-box and carpet 
factories, etc. Mount Holly Springs, in the 
moimtains just outside the city, is a popular 
summer resort. The government, as authorized 
by a general borough law of 1851, revised the 
following year, is administered by a burgess, 
elected for three years, and a borough council. 
Carlisle was laid out and settled in 1751; in 
1794, during the Whisky Rebellion, the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey troops assembled here; 
and on July 1, 1863, the borough was shelled 
by the Confederates. Pop., 1900, 9626; 1910, 
10,303. Consult Wing, History of Cumhcrland 
County, Pa, (Philadelphia, 1879) and History of 
Cumlerlamd and Adams Counties, Pa. (Chicago, 
1886). 

GABLISLE, George William Frederick 
Howard, seventh Earl op (1802-64). An Eng- 
lish statesman and author. He was born in 
London, April 18, 1802. The eldest son of the 
sixth Earl, he bore the courtesy title of Lord 
Morpeth. He was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 1821, he won 
the Chancellor's and the Newdigate prizes with 
a Latin and an English poem. In 1826 he 
was attach^ to his uncle, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, in Russia; while abroad he was elected 
to Parliament as a Whig, and on his return sup- 
ported the repeal of the Catholic disabilities in 
his maiden speech on March 5, 1827. In 1830 
he was elected representative for Yorkshire, 
and, after the Reform Bill, for the West Riding. 
Under Lord Melbourne, he was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (1836-41), and his impartial distri- 
bution of patronage made him ^pular in Dub- 
lin. Rejected in 1841 by the West Riding, he 
was reflected in 1846, and remained one of its 
representatives until his father^s death (1848) 
seated him in the House of Lords. Under Lord 
John Russell's ministry (1846-52 ), he was Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests and after- 
ward Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
When Lord Palmerston was made Prime Mini- 
ster in 1865, Carlisle was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a post which he held imtil 
the advent of the Earl of Derby’s government 
in 1868. He succeeded to the same oifice again 
when Lord Palmerston was reinstated in 1859. 
In 1841-42 he traveled ip the United States 
and Canada and on his return described his visit 
in a series of popular lectures. He obtained 
fame as a literary man by these lectures and by 
another, The Life and Writings of Pope (1851). 
He published a tragedy, The Last of the Greeks 
(1828) ; A Dia/ry in Turkish and Creek Waters 
( 1864) ; and a volume of Poems was issued after 
his death. He died at Castle Howard, Dec, 5, 
1864. His Viceregal Speeches, ed. by J. Gaskin, 
appeared in 1866. 

CARLISLE, JoHir GBiFFm (1835-1910). An 
American lawyer and politician. He was born 
in Kentucky, received a common-school educa- 
tion, taught school, was admitted to the bar in 
1858. In State politics he took a prominent 
part, serving as Democratic member of the Ken- 
tucliy House of Representatives (1859-63), as 
State Senator (1868-71), and as Lieutenant 
Governor (1871-75), and from 1876 to 1890 
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lie was a member of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, being Speaker from 1883 to 1881). 
As Speaker, he showed himself an able parlia- 
mentarian and greatly extended the use of 
the' Speaker’s power of “recognition.” In 18D0 
he was elected United States Senator- He advo- 
cated revenue reform, but favored only an ap- 
proximation to the free-trade standard- He was 
Secretary of the Treasuiy during President 
Cleveland’s second administration (1893-97), 
and afterward settled in New York to resume 
the practice of law. In 1896 he opposed Bryan 
and made able “soimd money” speeches. He was 
prominent among the opponents of Imperialism. 

CARLISLE COLLEGE. See Ixuiax Indus- 
trial AND Training School. 

CARLCCSTS. The supporters of Don Carlos 
and his descendants in their pretensions to the 
Spanish crown after the death of Ferdinand ^HI. 
Their opponents who supported the Queen Regent 
Christina (see IVIarIa Christina) and her 
daughter Isabel II were known as Cristinos and 
Isabelinos. See Carlos, Don. 

CAR'LOMAliX, or Kablmann (751-71). A 
king of the Franks, younger brother of Charle- 
magne. He was anointed in 754 by Pope Ste- 
phen III, with Charlemagne, and at the division 
of territory between himself and Charlemagne in 
768 received Burgundy, Alsace, Provence, Ale- 
mannia, and southeastern Aquitaine, being 
crowned in the same year at Soissons. See 
Charles the Great. . 

CARLOS, kaj/lOs, Don (1545-68). The son 
of Philip II and his first wife, Marfa de Portu- 
gal He was born July 8, 1545, at Valladolid. 
For a long while it was thought that he would 
be dumb, as he could not pronounce a word be- 
fore he was five years of age. He was weak of 
constitution and physically malformed 5 and in 
addition was of unsound intellect and of a tem- 
per both vicious and untrustworthy. Opinicma 
have differed considerably concerning the char- 
acter of Don .Carlos, but recent historical re- 
search has proved that he was aMcted with 
haii;editary insanity, which was advanced to a 
much more violent state, by Jhis accident in fall- 
ing down stairs in 1662 and fracturing his 
skulL His viciousness reached a climax with 
his disappointment, at not being permitted to 
aocompany tbe Duke of Alba to the Netherlands^ 
His attempt to* stab the Duke, when the latter 
was t^ing leave of him, estra^ed his father. 
The Prince’s conduct grew rapidly worse- At 
Christmas, 1567, he . ta-Jked wildly^ to Ms half 
uncle X>on Juan^ of escaping from Spain and 
killing a man with whom he had quarreled. Jn 
the confessional it was discovered &at he meant 
his father, PMlip was informed and had . the 
Prince closely watqhed. In the middle of Janr 
uary, 1568, he made preparations for his es- 
cape, and, thinking Dap Juan had betrayed him, 
he tried to kill him. That same night (Jan- 
uai^ 18) Philip Mmself in full armor entered 
his son’s room with guards and placed him under 
arrest. From that time the Prince was kept in 
close confinement, and for months some sort of 
trial or examination dragged on. It was rumored 
by PMlip’s enemies that Carlos was to be sac- 
rificed for heresy by the Inquisition; but, there 
is no evidence that puch was the case. The 
Prince’s madness grew rapidly worse.. He at- 
tempted to kill himself in various ways. For 
long periods he fasted and then suddenly would 
eat and drink like a glutton.^ The French am- 
bassador understood the situation and wrote, on 


July 21, 1568, that the Prince was dying of 
weakness. “The King is much grieved,” says 
the ambassador, “because if he die the world 
will talk.” The next day the Prince died. 
Philip’s enemies, and especially the traitor An- 
tonio P4rez, asserted that he had been killed 
at the King’s own orders. Authorities are 
now agreed that the balance of evidence shows 
that he died as a result of his own maniacal 
practices. 

The traditional romantic story is preserved 
in works by Lord John Russell and M. J. Che- 
nier, and in the following: C. V. de Saint-R4al, 
Don Carlos, nouvelle historique (Paris, 1672) ; 
Schiller, Don Carlos; Alfieri, the Second ; 

J. G. de Campistron, Andronic; Thomas Otway, 
Don Carlos, Prince of Spain; Ntinez de Arce, 
Eaz de Lena. For a discussion of plays on this 
same subject, by Xim^nez de Enciso and Juan 
Perez de Montalvan, consult G. W. Bacon, “The 
Life and Dramatic Works of Doctor Juan P4rez 
de Montalvan” (1602-38), in Revue Eispanique, 
vol. xxvi, pp. 1-474 (1912). This traditional 
story was challenged by Llorente, the Spanish 
historian of the Inquisition; but not until the 
appearance in 1867 of the researches of Louis 
P. Gachard (who had been sent to Spain in 
1863 by the Belgian government) were the real 
facts made known. Consult: Ranke, in Wiener 
Jahrhiicher der Litteratur, vol. xlvi (Vienna, 
1829 ) ; L. P. Gachard, Don Carlos et Philippe 11 
(Paris, 1867 ) ; Maurenbrecher, Don Carlos 
(Berlin, 1876) ; Prescott, Philip U (Boston, 
1855) ; Hume, Spain: Its Greatness and Decay, 
1419-17S8 (Cambridge, 1st ed., 1898; 2d ed., 
1899; reprinted, 1905) ; Hume, The Spanish 
People (London, 1901). 

CARLOS, Don. The name of several prer 
tenders to tbe Spanish crown. Don Cablos 
MaeIA Josfi ISIDOBO DE B0BB6n, COUNT OF 
Molina (1788-1855), was the second son of 
Charles IV of Spain and his wife Luisa Marfa 
of Parma. He was educated chiefly by priests. 
After ,the expulsion of the French from Spajn, 
his brother, Ferdinand VII, reascended the throne 
(1814), but as Ferdinand had married thrice 
without issue, Don Carlos hoped to succeed his 
brother. , An insurrection in his interest broke 
out in 1823 in Catalonia, but was pul; down, Don 
Carlos himself not participating in it. Ferdi- 
nand, however, married for a fourth wife Maria 
Christina of Naples, who bore him a daughter, 
the Infanta Maria Isabella, Oct. 10, 1830. As 
tile Salic Law, excluding females from the suc- 
cession to the throne, had been abrogated , on 
iMarch 29 of the same year, tbe hopes of the 
Carlists were destroyed. During the illness of 
the King, in September, 1832, the Carlists suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from him the reinstitution 
of the Salic Law; but this he revoked as soon SiS 
he had partially recovered. As Don Oarlos still 
continued his protestations against, its revoca- 
tion, he was banished, in 1833, to Portugal, and 
soon afterward was commanded to reside in the 
Papal States. But before Carlos had embarked 
for Italy, King Ferdinand VII died, Sept. 29, 
1833. Don Carlos was now recognized by his 
party as heir to the throne of Spain, and the 
usurper Dom Miguel of Portugal supported his 
claim. In 1834 a quadruple treaty was con- 
cluded betw^ England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, directed against Dom Miguel . and 
Don Carlos, which resulted in the dethronement 
of Dom Miguel, In June, 1834, Don Oarlos em- 
barked for Ens:laud« In the followinsr month he 
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returned to the Continent, and passed in disguise 
through France into Spain, where he excited an 
insurrection in the northern provinces. The 
conflict raged till 1839, when the power of Don 
Carlos was broken by the surrender of General 
Maroto, and the pretender was compelled to 
escape into France. In 1834 he was deprived of 
his rights as infante by a royal decree, which 
was confirmed by the Cortes in 1837. In 1845 
he abdicated in favor of his eldest son, and died 
at Triest, March 10, 1855. — ^Don Caelos Luis 
Fernando de Borb6n, Count of MontemolIn 
(1818-61), son of the preceding, succeeded to 
his claims and was recognized by the Carlists as 
Charles VI. In 1860 a Carlist insurrection was 
once more attempted, in which he was made a 
prisoner, and released only after signing a re- 
nimciation of his claims to the Spanish throne. 
As Charles VI died without issue (as did also 
his younger brother Ferdinand), his rights de- 
volved upon his youngest brother, Don Juan, 
who had married the Archduchess Maria Beatrix 
of Austria, Princess of Modena. Their son, Don 
Carlos,- was educated principally in Austria, and 
in 1867 married Margaret of Bourbon, Princess 
of Parma, after whose death, in 1893, he married 
Marie-Berthe, Princess of Rohan. In October, 
1868, Don Juan, who because of his liberal views 
had never been popular with his party, abdicated 
in favor of his son, whose standard was raised 
by some of his partisans in the north of Spain 
in April, 1872. — Don Cart.os MAsfA de los 
Dolores Juan Isidoro Jose Francisco Quirino 
Antonio Miguel Gabriel Rafael de Borb6n, 
Duke of Madrid (1848-1909), claimant to the 
throne of Spain as Don Carlos VII, published a 
proclamation, July 16, 1872, calling upon the 
people of Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia to 
take up arms in his cause, promising to 
restore their ancient lib'erties, and in Decem- 
ber his brother, Don Alfonso, assumed com- 
mand of the Carlist forces in Catalonia. Don 
Carlos himself entered Spain, July 15, 1873, 
announcing that he came for the purpose 
of saving the country. Thenceforward there 
was incessant war in the northern part of 
the country, but for the most part the struggle 
was unfavorable to the Carlists, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1876, when their last stronghold, Estella, 
had fallen, Don Carlos fled into France. He 
went to Paris, where, March 3, 1876, he issued 
a proclamation giving up the struggle but re- 
fusing to relinquish his claims. He was 
expelled from France, in 1881, for ostentatiously 
supporting the claim of the Comte de Chambord 
to the FrenQh throne. Don Carlos had five chil- 
dren, four daughters and a son. Some time 
before his death in 1909 Don Carlos abdicated in 
favor of this son, Don Jaime de Borb6n (1870- 
), Duke of Madrid, who is the present 
Carlist pretender. Consult: Baumgarten, Ge- 
sehichte Spaniens (Leipzig, 1861) ; Butler-Clarke, 
Modern Spain (Cambridge, 1906), with a useful 
bibliography; Hume, Modem Spam (London, 
1906), an account by one whose family took a 
considerable part in the events of the first half 
of the book, and who himself witnessed much of 
what is related in the last half. 

CABLOTA, kar-lyt^L, La. A town of Hegros, 
Philippines, in the Province of Western H^os, 
situated 36 miles from BacOlod. Pop., 1903, 
13 097. 

CABLOT^A (Sp., Charlotte) (1840- ). 

The name generally applied to the ex-Empress of 
Mexico, Marie Charlotte Am41i% the daughter, of 
VoL. IV.— 36 


Leopold I, King of the Belgians. She was mar- 
ried at the age of 17 to Archduke Maximilian, 
of Austria, afterward Emperor of Mexico. She 
accompanied him to Mexico in 1864, whither, at 
the suggestion of Napoleon III, he had been 
invited by the Assembly of Notaljles. The Em- 
press remained with him until he found it im- 
perative to send her to France (1866) to seek 
aid from Napoleon III. Her mission was fruit- 
less. She then applied to the Pope, who had 
blessed Maximilian previous to his departure for 
his new empire in the Western Hemisphere, but 
she was again doomed to disappointment. Her 
failure and the consequences attending the clos- 
ing days of the Mexican Empire shattered her 
reason. She was taken to the Chateau of 
Laeken, and later to the Chateau de Bouchoute, 
not far from Brussels. Some years later, reports 
stated that she had recovered her reason, but 
as she continued in seclusion diplomatic investi- 
gations were instituted. In 1914 she was still 
living in retirement. 

OABLOVIN'GIAH CY'CLE, The. A series 
of poems centred about Charlemagne and his 
knights, composed chiefly during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

CABLOVTNGLANS. See Garolingians. 

OABLOW, kiir'ld (Celtic). A small inland 
county of Ireland, in Leinster Province, with an 
area of about 346 square miles, of which six- 
sevenths are arable (Alap: Ireland, E 4). The 
chief towns are Carlow, Tullow, and Bagenals- 
town. Pop., 1901, 37,700; 1911, 32,910. Con- 
sult Ryan, History and Antiquities of the County 
of Carlow (Dublin, 1833). 

CABLOW. The capital town of Carlow 
Co., Ireland, at the confluence of the Burren 
and the Barrow (which here is navigable), 56 
miles southwest of Dublin by rail (Map: Ire- 
land, E 4). It is well built and, with its ex- 
tensive flour mills, serves as the emporium for 
the agricultural produce of the district. Pop., 
1901, 6513; 1911, 6619. There are remains of a 
castle, picturesquely situated on an eminence 
on the Barrow, founded in 1180 by Sir Hugh 
de Lacy (or perhaps by King John) . The town 
grew up around the castle, which was several 
times besieged by, and alternately in the pos- 
session of, the English and Irish. In the Irish 
insurrection of 1798 the insurgents attacked the 
town, but were repulsed with a loss of 600 men. 
Consult Ryan, History and Antiquities of the 
County of Carlow (Dublin, 1833). 

CABLSBAD, khrls^ht. See Karlsbad. 

CABLSBAD. A town and the couniy seat 
of Eddy Co., N. Mex., about 230 miles (direct) 
south-southeast of Albuquerque, on the Pecos 
River, and on the Pecos Valley and Northeastern 
Railroad (Map: New Mexico, E 6). It has 
mineral springs, similar to those of Karlsbad, 
Bohemia, a county hospital, a public library, 
and a sanitarium for consumptives. Extensive 
irrigation projects are being carried on in the 
vicinity by the, United Stains Reclamation Ser- 
vice. The town has a considerable trade in cattle, 
sheep, wool, peaches, mohair, and cotton. Carls- 
bad was settled in 1888. The government is ad- 
ministered by a mayor, elected biennially, and a 
board of trustees. Pop., 1910, 1736. 

CABLSBAb DECBEES. , The resolutions 
adopted by a conference of delegates of the prin- 
cipal G^man states at Karlsbad in 1819 and 
promptly ratified by the Federal Assembly. They 
were aimed at the liberal agitation then ram- 
pant and were a part of the reactionary policy 
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of Prince Mettenxich. The press was put under 
a strict censorship and the universities under 
police supervision. The Burschenschaft was to 
be suppressed, and a federal committee of seven 
was appointed to inquire into “the origin and 
ramifications of revolutionary conspiracies and 
demagogic associations.” At the Conference of 
Vienna in the following year constitutions were 
declared incompatible with the rights of the 
sovereigns. Consult M. de Martius, Kouveau 
reoueil genSral de treitSs (Gfittingen, 1846). 
See Bubschensohapt ; ^Metteknich. 

CABBSBTTBG, kfirls'bahrK. See Kabesbueg. 

'CABBSCBONA, kfirls^kri-na. See Kabls- 
KBONA. 

CABLSElSr, karPzen, Emil (1853-^ ). ^ 

American landscape and marine painter. He 
was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, where he 
studied architecture at the Royal Academy, and 
came to the United States in 1872. He was 
first known as a still-life painter, somewhat in 
the manner of Chartran, whose cool tints strongly 
appealed to him. His landscapes are ^ sincere 
and direct in presentation, and his marines are 
particularly good in the movement of the water, 
although their luminous Delft-blue color is not 
always convincing. He excels esp^ially in line 
and in arrangement. Among nis best-known 
works are “Sooty Kettle,” “A Connecticut Hill- 
top,” “The Rising Storm,” '‘Nighfr— Old Wynd- 
ham” (1905, Webb prize, Society of American 
Artists), “Wind in the East,” Lazy Sea,” 
“A Stormy Afternoon” (1909), “The Sky and 
the Ocean” (1914). He is represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, by a still life 
and two marines, of which “Surf Breaking” is 
especially fine; also in the Brooklyn Institute 
Museum and the Worcester Museum. He re- 
ceived a gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition 
in 1904, was an influential member of the Society 
of American Artists till its dissolution, and 
became a member of the National Academy of 
Design and of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. 

CABLSHAlOr, karls^am. See Kablshamn, 

CABLSON, karl'sdn, Anton Julius (1875- 
). An American physiologist, bom at Bo- 
huslan, Sweden. He came to me United States 
in 1891 and was educated at Augustana College 
( ni. ) and Leland Stanford J unior University. In 
1904 he became instructor at Woods Hole labora- 
tories and in the same year assistant professor 
in physiology, and in 1909 professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He contributed to journals 
of physiology papers on saliva and saliva secre- 
tion, lymph, and lymph formation, heart and 
circulation, the thyroids, pancreas, and parathy- 
roids, and in 1904 he published Physiology of 
the Nervous System of the Snake and the Cali^ 
fomia Hagfish. 

CABLSON, kSxKsdn, Ebedebik Febdinand 
(1811-87). A distinguished Swedish statesman 
and historian. He was hom June 13, 1811, at 
Kungshanm, in Upland, and was educated at the 
University of Upsala. In 1837 he was appointed 
tutor to the royal princes at Stockholm, a post 
he held tmtil 1846. In 1849 Carlson succeeded 
Geijer as professor of history in the University 
of Upsala, and in 1860 he was chosen rector. 
Prom 1850 to 1865 Carlson sat in the national 
Diet as the representative first of his university 
and later of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, to 
which he had been chosen in 1858, and from 1873 
on he had a seat in the first Chamber as the rep- 
resentative of Gefleborg. From 1863 to 1870, 


and from 1875 to 1880, he was head' of the 
Department of Public Worship. Carlson con- 
tinued Geijer^s seven -volume history of Sweden, 
Bveriges Historia under konungarne af Pfalsiska 
huset (Stockholm, 1855-85) . The work has also 
been published in German, in the Heeren, Ukert, 
and Giesebrecht series, GescMchte der europdi- 
schen Staaten. 

CABLSBUHE, kiirls'roo-e. See Kablsbuhe. 

OABLSTAI), kfirPstad. See Kabi^stad. 

•CABLSTADT, kfirPshtat. See Kablstadt. 

CABL'STADT. A borough in Bergen Co., 
N. J., 9 miles north by west of Jersey City, on 
the Erie Railroad (Map: New Jersey, D 2). 
The industrial establishments include brass, 
marble, and onyx works, silk mills, and manu- 
factories of white goods, sable cloths, and air 
valves. The government is vested in a mayor, 
elected biennially, and a unicameral council. 
Pop., 1900, 2574;‘ 1910, 3807. 

"CABLSTADT, kfirPsht^t, KABLSTADT, or 
KABOLSTADT, kar'6l-shtat (c.1480-1541). A 
German reformer whose real name was Andreas 
Rtidolf Bodenstein, and who was at first a ‘friend, 
but later an opponent of Luther. He was born 
at Karlstadt, Franconia; studied at the univer- 
sities of Erfurt (1500-03), Cologne (1603), and 
Wittenberg (1504) , and in the last became a pro- 
fessor, first in philosophy and then in theology. 
He became a personal friend of Luther. In 1515 
Carlstadt went to Rome to study canon law and 
took the degree of LL.D. Returning to Wit- 
tenberg in 1516, he <menly broke with scholas- 
ticism and defended Reuchlin, against whom a 
violent persecution was raging. When Luther, 
on Oct. 31, 1517, nailed his theses to the door of 
the town church of Wittenberg, Carlstadt sup- 
ported him. In 1518 he published arguments 
asserting the supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures, and declaring that in the silence of the 
Scripture appeals from the fathers of the Church 
must be made to reason. He participated in the 
Leipzig Disputation of 1519 on the side of 
Luther, and in the bull against Luther (1520) 
Carlstadt was condemned. He was the first to 
appeal from the Pope to a general council. In 
1521, by invitation of the King, he went to Den- 
mark to teach the doctrines of the Reformation; 
but he returned after a few weeks. On Dec. 
26, 1621, he married Anna von Mochau. About 
this time differences sprang up between Carl- 
stadt and Luther, owing to the former^s desire 
to break at once and entirely with the old 
church, whereas Luther would go more slowly. 
While Luther was at the Warthurg (1521), 
Carlstadt took the lead and, supported by the 
city government, restored the cup to the laity, 
abolished the fasting regulations, the elevation 
of the host, and auricular confessiop. These 
changes were very distasteful to the Elector, and 
so Luther left the Warthurg and opposed them 
in Wittenberg and restored the old order. Find- 
ing his position uncomfortable, Carlstadt became 
pastor at Orlamtinde, in Thuringia (1523), 
where his radical Church reforms, joined to his 
well-known independence of Luther, created a 
suspicion that he was associated with the Ana- 
baptists and that he might be implicated in the 
schemes of the peasant revolt. The Elector sent 
Luther to find out the true state of affairs; and 
when Luther preached against Carlstadt at 
Jena, the two reformers held a discussion upon 
the Real Presence, which Carlstadt was the first 
to deny; and an open quarrel broke out between 
them. Carlstadt was ordered out of Saxony 
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(1524) and wandered from place to place, 
preaching Protestantism. He was at Rothen- 
burg when the Peasant War broke out (1525), 
and he acted as mediator with the peasants, but 
in vain. He was pursued and exposed to hard- 
ships and even danger to his life. In this ex- 
tremity he appealed to Luther, who, on condi- 
tion that he would not advocate his sacramental 
views, used his influence so successfully that he 
was permitted to return to Sa^ny ( 1525 ) , where 
for some years he led a life of humble toil and 
poverty. But controversies again arose over the 
Lord’s Supper, and Carlstadt, who was no longer 
permitted to dwell in Saxony, fled to Friesland 
(1530), and finally to Zurich, where Zwingli 
kindly received him. From 1534 until his death 
he was professor of theology in Basel. His 
character was very differently judged in his own 
times and since, according to whether the sym- 
pathies of the person speaking were with Luther 
or Zwingli. For his life, consult J. C. Jager 
(Stuttgart, 1856), and Lindsay, History of the 
Reformation, vol. i (Hew York, 1906). Many of 
his letters are in Olearius, Serinium Antiquor 
rium (Halle, 1698). 

CABI/TOH. A town in Hottinghamshire, 
England, 2l^ miles northeast of Nottingham, 
noted for its manufactures of hosiery. Pop., 
1901, 10,000; 1911, 15,581. 

CARLTON, The. The leading Conservative 
olitical club in London. It was founded in 1832 
y the Duke of Wellington, and it now numbers 
about 2000 members. Its headquarters are at 
No. 94 Pall Mall, the building being remarkable 
for its polished granite pillars, which are in 
imitation of Sansovino’s Library of St. Mark at 
Venice. 

CARLTON HOUSE. A house erected for 
Lord Carlton in the present Carlton House Ter- 
race, London, in 1709, and demolished in 1827. 
It was made famous by being occupied by the 
Prince of Wales in 1732, and later by George 
IV, when he was Prince Regent. The intimates 
of the Prince of Wales were known as ^*The 
Carlton House Set.” 

CARLXT'DOVT'CA PALMA'TA (Neo-Lat., 
in honor of Charles IV of Spain, Lat. Carohis 
Ludovicus and Neo-Lat, fern. sing, of Lat. 
palmatus, marked like the palm of the hand, 
from palma, palm of the hand). A South 
American palmlike plant of the family Cyclan- 
thacese. It bears palmate leaves 4 feet across, 
from which Panama hats are woven, the best of 
which are plaited from a single leaf stripped in 
such a manner as to require no joining. In 
addition to Carludovica palmata there are about 
40 species, all of them natives of America. They 
have leaves resembling the fan palms, are very 
ornamental, and are usually considered by 
growers as palms, and are treated similarly. 
See Panama Hats. 

CARLYLE, kar-lil'. A city and the county 
seat of Clinton Co., 111., 48 miles east of St. 
Louis, on the Kaskaskia River, and on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Southwestern Railroad (Map: 
Ulinois, C 5). The city contains a courthouse 
and hospital, and owns its water works and 
electric light plant. It has manufactures of 
flour and paper, and a trade in grain and flour. 
Carlyle was a stopping point for stagecoaches 
along the route of the old Vincennes trail in the 
early days. Pop., 1890, 1784; 1900, 1874; 1910, 
1982. 

CARLYLE, Jane BaH-XIE (Welsh) (1801- 
66). The wife of Thomas Carlyle. She was de- 


scended through her father from John Knox and 
on^ her mother’s side claimed relationsliip with 
William Wallace. When Edward Irving was a 
teacher at Haddington, she was his private 
pupil, and the friendship thus begun would have 
culminated in their marriage had it not been for 
living’s previous engagement to Miss Martin.* 
W'hen only 14 she had written a tragedy and for 
many years continued to write poetry. In 1821 
Irving introduced Carlyle (who was ignorant of 
his friend’s attachment) to Miss Welsh. • Tliey 
began a correspondence and soon became inti- 
mate, although she refused to consider him 
otherwise than as a friend. In 1822 Irving wrote 
to her his final letters of farewell, and three 
years later she and Carlyle were engaged. They 
were married Oct. 17, 1826. Though there is no 
doubt that Carlyle sincerely loved his wife or 
that she reciprocated the feeling, their married 
life was marred by his uncertain temper, his 
dyspepsia, the interference of his family, and 
her critical disposition, which was stimulated by 
her jealousy and her addiction to the use of 
opium and other narcotics. Consult Ireland, Life 
(London, 1891) and Hew Letters and Memo- 
rials (London, 1903). 

CARLYLE, John Aitken (1801-79). An 
English physician, brother of Thomas Carlyle. 
He studied medicine at Edinburgh University, 
was traveling physician to the Countess of Clare 
and afterward to the Duke of Buccleuch. After 
abandoning his practice (1848) he lived for a 
time at Chelsea near his brother. He made an 
excellent prose translation of Dante’s Inferno 
(1849; rev. 1867). See Cablyle, Thomas, the 
bibliography, and passim. 

CARLYLE, Joseph Daobe (1759-1804). A 
Scottish Orientalist. He was born at Carlisle, 
graduated at Cambridge, and in 1793 succeeded 
Dr. Paley as chancellor of Carlisle. In 1795 he 
was appointed professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 
He had already published (1792) a Latin trans- 
lation of an Arabic history of Egypt, and in 
1796 he issued a volume of Specimens of Aralic 
Poetry, Lord Elgin procured Carlyle’s appoint- 
ment (1799) in the Turkish embassy, so that he 
traveled in the East, where he collected Greek 
and Syriac manuscripts for a contemplated re- 
vision of the New Testament, but he did not 
live to do the work. His Arabic Bible, edited 
and completed by H. Ford, professor of Arabic 
at Oxford, was published in 1811. His Poems 
were published posthumously (1805). 

CARLYLE, Thomas (1795-1881). A Scot- 
tish man of letters born at Ecclefechan, Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland, Dec. 4, 1795. Educated first 
at the village school and afterward at Annan, 
he passed, in 1809, to Edinburgh University, 
with a view to entering the Scottish church. 
Here he studied irregularly, but with amazing 
avidity. The stories which are related of his 
immense reading are almost fabulous. About 
the middle of his theolo^cal curriculum Carlyle 
felt wholly disinclined to become a clergyman, 
and, after a short period spent in teaching at 
Annan and later at Kirkcaldy, whel-e he formed 
a lifelong friendship with I3dward Irving, he 
went to Edinburgh and embraced literature as 
a profession. His*first efforts were contributions 
to Brewster’s PncyclopoBdia. In 1824 he pub- 
lished a translation of Legendre’s Geometry, to 
which he prefixed an essay on proportion, mathe- 
matics having during his college years been a 
favorite study with him. In 1823-24 appeared 
in the London Magazine his Life of Schiller, 
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and in 1824 his translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister. In 1825 the Life of Schiller was recast 
and published in a separate form. ^ It was very 
highly praised; indeed, one can discern in the 
criticisms of the book a dawning recognition of 
the genius of Carlyle. The translation of Wil- 
helm Meister met with a somewhat different fate. 
Be Quineey, in one of his acrid and capricious 
moods, attacked both Goethe and his translator; 
while Jeffrey, in the Bdinhurgh Review^ admit- 
ting Carlyle to be “b. person of talents,” treated 
the book in a slashing manner. It is one of the 
most excellent translations of a foreign work in 
the English language. In 1826 Carlyle married 
Jane Baillie Welsh (see Cablyle, Jake Bauxie), 
a lineal descendant of John Knox, and during 
the sanae year appeared his Specimens of Ger~ 
man Romance. From 1828 to 1834 he resided at 
Craigenputtoch, a small estate in Dumfriesshire, 
belonging to his wife — ^the "'loneliest nook in 
Britain,” as he says himself in a letter to 
Goethe. Here Carlyle revolved in his mind great 
questions in philosophy, literature, social life, 
and polities, to the elucidation of which— -after 
his own singular fashion — ^he earnestly dedicated 
his whole life. Here also he continued to write, 
for various magazines, the splendid series of crit- 
ical and biographical essays which he had begun 
two years before. For this work he was admi- 
rably equipped. Besides possessing an exact 
knowledge of the German language, he was also 
inspired by a conviction that the literature of 
Germany, in depth, truthfulness, sincerity, and 
earnestness of purpose, was greatly superior to 
what was admired and relished at home. He 
had, moreover, a genius for writing literary por- 
traits. Through him England discovered Ger- 
many. One of Ms most beautiful, eloquent, and 
solid essays, written at Craigenputtoch, was that 
on Bums {Edinburgh Review , 1828). It has 
given the tone to all subsequent criticism of the 
Scottish poet. But his chef d’oeuvre, written on 
the moorland farm, was Sartor Resartus (“The 
Tailor Done Over,” the title of an old Scottish 
song). This work, wMch first appealed, in 
Frmer^s Magcsme (1833^4), is, like most of 
CJarlyl^s later productions, an indeecribable mix- 
ture of the sublime and ttie grotesque. It pro- 
fesses to he a history or biography of a certain 
Herr TeufelsdrSckh (“Devil’s Dirt”), professor 
in the University of Weissnichtwo (“Kenna- 
quhair”), and contains the manifold opinions, 
speculations, inward agonies, and trials of that 
strange personage — or rather of Carlyle himself. 
The whole book quivers with tragic pathos, sol- 
emn aspiration, or riotous humor. In 1834 Car- 
lyle removed to London, taking a house in 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea. In 1837 appeared The 
French Revolution. Nothing can be more gor- 
geous than the style of this '^rose epic.” A 
fiery enthusiasm pervades it, now softened with 
tenderness and again darkened with grim mock- 
ery, making it throughout the most wonderful 
image of that wild epoch, Carlyle looks on the 
explosion of national wrath as a work of the 
divine Nemesis, who “in the fullness of times” 
destroys with sacred fury the accumulated falser 
hoods of centuries. To him, therefore, the Rev- 
olution is a “truth clad in hell-fire.” 

During the same year he delivered in London 
a series of lectures on German literature; in 
^XS38 another series on The History of Literature, 
jr the Successive Periods of European Culture; 
another on The Revolutions of Modern 
and a fourth in 1840, on Heroes, Hero- 


Worship, and the Heroic in History, Of these 
Carlyle prepared only the last for publication 
(1841). In the meantime he had published 
Chartism (1839). In 1843 followed Past and 
Preset, which, like its predecessor, showed the 
deep> anxious, sorrowful interest Carlyle was 
taking in the actual condition of his countrymen. 
In 1845 he published what is considered by 
many his masterpiece, Oliver CromxoelVs Letters 
and Speeches, wHfh Elucidations and a Connect- 
ing Narrative. The research displayed in this 
book is marvelous, but the author was^ nobly 
rewarded for his toil by the abundant admiration 
given to his work. In 1860 appeared the Lotter- 
Day Pamphlets, the fiercest, most sardonic, most 
furious of all Ms writings. These vehement 
papers were followed in the next year by the 
Life of Sterling, calm and tender in tone. For 
many years Carlyle had been at work on the 
History of Frederich the Great. The vast under- 
taking, resulting in 6 vols., was at length car- 
ried through (1858—65). In 1865 Carlyle was 
elected lord rector of Edinburgh University. 

The sudden death of Mrs. Carlyle, in 1866, 
overwhelmed her husband with grief. Hence- 
forth his life became more and more secluded. 
His work was now done. In 1867 Carlyle visited 
Mentone, where he composed part of his per- 
sonal Reminiscences; then returning to London, 
contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine an article 
entitled “Shooting Niagara,” in which he gave 
his views of democracy. In 1875 appeared the 
Early Kings of "Norway. In 1874 he received the 
Prussian royal order Pour le MMte in recogni- 
tion of his having written the life of Frederick 
the Great; and in the same year he was offered 
by Disraeli the Grand Cross of the Bath and a 
liberal pension^ but he declined them both. On 
.Feb. 4, 1881, he died at his house in Chelsea, and 
was buTied. among Ms kindred at Eqclefechan. 
His wife rests beside her father at Haddington. 
Caxlyle appointed James Anthony Froude his lit- 
erary, executor, who, in conforming with the 
terns of the twt,. .published Carlyle’s Reminis- 
cences (1881) ; History of First Forty Years 
of Carlyle’s Life (1882 >; Letters of Jane Welsh 
darlyle< (1883), exhibiting, her as an aceom- 
plisihed woman and brilliant letter writer and 
giving an insight into her moments of unhappi- 
ness and jealousy; and History of Carlyle’s 
Life in London (1884). A revulsion of 
feeling regarding Carlyle’s character fol- 
lowed, the literary world being shocked by the 
t»itt€rness and spite abounding in these records, 
and Froude was attacked with great violence for 
his indiscretion. A curious and not wholly edi- 
fying controversy arose as to whether Carlyle’s 
troubled relations with his wife were due to his 
physical incapacity as a husband ; and tMs topic, 
as was the case with a like discussion regarding 
John Ruskin (q.v.), brought forth a swarm of 
books and monographs. But time has revived 
the former admiration for Carlyle’s genius. In 
,1882 a statue was erected to his memory on the 
Chelsea embankment, and in 1895 his house in 
Cheyne Row was purchased and opened to the 
public. . 

BibUog^aphiy. Carjyle’s Collected Works 
jBrst appear^ in 1867-58. A centenary edition 
of his worts was published iu London and New 
York, 1896-9,9- Earlier and later editions 
abound, both of the collected works and of in- 
dividual works. Shepherd’s Bibliography of 
Thomas Carlyle was published in 1882. For a 
list of articles on Carlyle and his work, see 
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Notes and Queries, 6tli series, yoL iv. Indis- 
pensable books for a study of (larlyle’s life are 
his own. Reminiscences (1881) ; Letters and Me- 
morials of Jane Welsh Carlyle (1883); Love 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh (ed. 
A. Carlyle, 1909); J. A. Froude, History of 
First Forty Years of Carlyles Life (1882); 
History of CarlyWs Life in London (1884). 
Consult also: New Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, with introduction by Sir 
James Crichton-Browne (1903); J. A. Froude's 
My Relations with Thomas Carlyle; The Neme- 
sis of Froude (1903), in which Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne and Alexander Carlyle collaborated; 
Herbert Paul's Life of Froude (1905). Impor- 
^nt biographical and other material is included 
in these collections of letters: The Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Carlyle with Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson (1883), Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle 
( 1886 ; 2d series, 1888 ) , Correspondence "between 
Coethe and Carlyle (1^7) — all edited by C. E. 
Norton; also Copeland, GarlyWs Letters to his 
Youngest Bister (1889). Consult also: Shep- 
herd and Williamson, Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Carlyle (1881); Wylie, 
Thomas Carlyle, the Man and his Books (1881) ; 
Jk'Iasson, Carlyle Personally and in his Writings 
(1885) ; Garnett, Li/e( 1887) ; Nicoll,Li/e(1894) ; 
Wilson, Froude and Carlyle (1898) ; R. S. Craig, 
The Making of Carlyle ( 1909 ) , a book of uneven 
value; Letters of Carlyle to the Bodalists of 
1830 (1909) ; F. W. Roe; Carlyle as a Critic 
of Literature (1910), a competent and useful 
work. 

CAuBIiYLE, WuxiAM Abtkub (1862- ). 

A Canadian mining engineer, born in Hamilton, 
Ontario. In 1887 he graduated at McGill Uni- 
versity, where he was later special lecturer in 
mining and metallurgy (1891-95) and professor 
of mining and engineering (189S5). For three 
years he was provincial mineralogist and direc- 
tor of the Department of Mines, British 
Columbia. In 1898 he went to Rio Tinto, Spain; 
where he was general manager of the Rio Tinto 
Company until 1908. In the latter year he went 
to London, England, where he became a con- 
sulting engineer, and in 1909 was appointed 
professor of technology and metallurgy in the 
Imperial College of Science; 

CAB^MACK, EoWABb WabD (1868-1908). 
An American journalist and politician, born near 
Castalian j^rings, Tenn^ He practiced law at 
Columbia, Tenn.; and became a membet of the 
State Legislature in 1884. In 1886 he entered 
jourhalisni on the editorial staff of the Nash- 
ville Amertoflw, twk> years later founded the 
Nashville Democrat y and when the Ambricdn 
absorbed the Democrat he became editor in chief. 
He moved to Memphis^an 1892 and undertook 
the editorship of the M^phis CommerdaL 
IVom 1897 to 1907 he ^was a m^ber of Con- 
gress, and from 1901 to 1907 United States 
Senator. In 1906 On a platform’ of State-wide 
prohibition he bitterly oontested with Governor 
Patterson > the Democratic domination for go*^i> 
nor, but was defeated. The caustic editorials 
by Carmack in his newspaper, the^ Tennessean, 
during this fight, resulted in his assassination 
by Robin J. Cooper, the son of his long-time 
bitter political opponent, Ool. Duncan B. 
Cooper. He published Character; or, the Mak- 
ing of the Man (1909). 

CABMAGNOLA, kar'mA-ny5^& (from the 
Italian town Carmagnola) ( c.l 390-1432 ) . An 
Italian condottiere, whose real name was Fbait- 


CBSco Bitssone. For Filippo Maria Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, he subdued Bergamo, Brescia, 
Farma, Genoa, and other cities. Brought by his 
enemies into ill favor with the Duke, he offered 
his services (1425) to Venice and led a most 
successful campaign against Milan. After the 
defeats of a second campaign, the Republic, sus- 
pecting treason, caused him to be beheaded, in 
spite of the Doge's interposition. His fate has 
been celebrated in Manzoni's tragedy, II conte di 
Carmagnola (1820). Consult Horatio Brown, 
Studies in Venetian History (London, 1907). 

OABMAGNOLE, kar'ma'nyfiF (Fr., perhaps 
from the Italian town Carmagnola) • The name 
of a popular song and dance during the French 
Revolution, rivaling in popularity among pa- 
triots and soldiers the ^‘Marseillaise” and the 
famous "Ca Ira” (qq.v.). It first became well 
known after the storming of the Tuileries, Aug. 
10, 1792. The song began with: 

** Madame V6to avait pxomis,'* 
and every verse ended with the refrain: 

'^Dansons la Carmagnole, 

Vive le son, vive le son; 

'Dansons la Carmagnole 
Vive le son du canoni” 

The words, however, did not always remain the 
same; couplets were added from time to time 
descriptive of the famous incidents of the Revo- 
lution, so that the Carmagnole became a typical 
song of the streets. Fashion soon adopted the 
word, which was next applied to a sort of jacket 
worn as k symbol of patriotism. Afterward it 
was applied to the bombastic and fanatical re- 
ports of the successes and glory of the French 
arms. With the passing of the Reign of Terror 
the song practically disappeared. 

GABCjffAN, Albebt (1833— )• . A Cana- 

dian Methodist clergyman, educator, and ad- 
ministrator, bom at Iro^ois, Ontario. He was 
educated at the Dundas Grammar School and at 
Victoria University, Oobourg, where he gradu- 
ated in 1855. In 1857 he was appointed profes- 
sor of mathematics in Albert College, Belleville; 
beboming principal in 1868. Through his exer^ 
tions- the college was afldliated with Toronto 
University in 1800, received a university charter 
in arts in 1866, and in 1868 was created Albert 
University, with a charter in all the faculties, 
Carman becoming its first chancellor. In 1869 
he was ordained a minister of the Methodist 
Upiscopal church in Canada, and in 1874-83 
was its Bishop. For some time previotis to the 
latter year the organic union of the various 
Methodist denominations in Canada had; been 
discussed, and after it had been accomplished 
in 1883, and the united body given the name 
of The Methodist Church, Carman became 
general superintendent, an ofSce which he held 
more than 30 years. He was prominently 
identified! with the foundii^ of Alma Ladie^ 
College, St. Thoma^and was appointed a senator 
of Toronto and Victoria universities and ; a 
governor of Wesleyan Theological College, 
Montreal He early became a strong advobate 
of prohibition. In 1906 he made a tour of 
the world in the interest of missions. 

CAB/MAN, William Bliss (1861- ). A 

Canadian journalist and poet. He was bom at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, April 16, 1861. He 
was graduated at the University of New Bruns- 
wick (1881), studied at the University of Edin- 
burgh (1882-83), at Harvard (1886^88), prac- 
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ticed cngineeriiijr, taught, and became literary 
editor of the York Independent (1890-92). 
His first volume of verse, Low Tide on Grand Pr6 
(1893), commanded general and favorable atten- 
tion. It was followed by ^^ongs from Tagabondia 
(1894), in which a number of the lyrics were by 
Richard Hovey ; JL Bea-Mark ( 1895 ) ; Ballads 
of Lost Haven (1897); By the Aurelian Wall 
(1898); J/ore Songs from Tagabondia (1896) ; 
Last Songs from Tagabondia (1000) ; Kinship 
of yature (1903); Pipes of Pan (1904-05); 
From the Book of Talentines (1905) ; The Mak- 
ing of Personality (1008) ; Daughters of Daicn 
(London, 1912; New York, 1913) . See Canadian 
Lithratuhh. 

CABMABTHEKT, or OAEB M ABTHEN, 
klr-mai/THen (Welsh, Caer Fyrddyn, the Maridu- 
num of Ptolemy). A seaport town, capital of 
Carmarthenshire, south Wales, on the right bank 
of the Towv, 25 miles north-northwest of Swan- 
sea (Map: Wales, B 5) - It lies in a picturesque 
situation, but the streets are irregular, steep, 
and often narrow. The Towy is navigable for 
vessels of 200 tons up to the town. There are 
tin and iron works in the neighborhood, and the 
town carries on a considerable export trade in 
tin plates, cast iron, timber, marble, slates, lead 
ore, grain, butter, and eggs. Pop-, 1901, 10,025; 
1911, 10,221. Near Carmarthen are the remains 
of two Roman camps. The neighborhood along 
the banks of the river was, according to tradi- 
tion, one of the favorite haunts of Merlin the 
Enchanter. It was long the residence of the 
native princes of south Wales. 

CABMABTHENSHUtE, or CAEBMAB- 
THENSEQCRE. A maritime county in south 
W'ales, on the Bristol Channel. It is bounded 
north by Cardigan, from which it is separated 
by the Teifi; east by Brecon; south by Car- 
marthen Bay; and west by Pembroke (Map: 
Wales, B 5). It is the largest of the south 
Welsh counties; area, 918 square miles, nearly 
a third of which is waste. Iron, coal, copper, 
and lead mining, stone quarrying, cattle raising, 
grain culture, hide curing, and wool^ manufac- 
tures are the chief industries. The chief towns 
are Carmarthen (tlie county town), Llanelly, 
Llandeilo-Fawr, Llandovery, Newcastie-in-Em- 
lyn, and Kidwelly. Pop., 1901, 135,251; 1911, 
160,430, 

CABlffEL. 1. A mountain range rising 
abruptly from the plain of Dothan, near Jenin, 
and esrtending in a northwest direction for 
about 25 miles (Map: Palestine, B 2). TBe 
northwest end is almost at the Mediterranean 
Sea and terminates as abruptly as the eastern. 
The highest point of the range is 1810 feet 
above sea level. On the east side is the Plain 
of Esdraelon, watered by the brook Kishon, and 
on the southwest side the Plain of Sharon. 
Carmel was always productive, so that some 
prophetic writers mention it along with Sharon 
and Bashan as a type of a land that is richly 
blessed (Isa. xxxv. 2; Jer. i. 19; Mic. vii. 14). 
Pliny mentions 'a city on the mountain {His- 
toria naturalis, v, xvii), and it is not im- 
probable that in earlier days there were towns 
in this districts. The mountain formed a natural 
barrier affecting the course taken by invaders, 
but did not itamf play any part in the military 
history of Syria. It was important, however, 
as a sacred mountain- According to the story 
told in 1 Kings xviii. 19-40, it was on Carmel 
that, in answer to Elijah’s prayer, "the fire of 
Yahwe fell and consumed the burnt offering. 


and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in the trench,” 
and from Carmel that "Elijah brought the 
prophets of Baal down to the brook Kishon 
and slew them there.” (See Elijah,) This 
story shows that Carmel was deemed an appro- 
priate place for the erection of an altar to 
Yahwe as well as an altar to Baal. Elisha also 
is said to have visited Carmel (2 Kings ii. 25) 
and to have resided there when the Shunammite 
woman called upon him and he went with her 
and raised her son from the dead (2 Kings iv. 
25). Whatever may be the truth as to the 
visit of Pythagoras to Carmel related by 
Jambliehus {De vita Pythagorce, ed. Arcer, 
1598, iii, pp. 33 f.), the reference to Carmel 
as a mountain and sanctuary of Zeus in the 
Periplus of Scylax (ed. Hudson, p. 42) shows 
that a pagan religious cult was carried on there 
C.400 B.c. Tacitus describes it ,as the site of 
an oracle, without an image {Hist. ii. 78), and 
Suetonius relates that Vespasian offered a sac- 
rifice there and received from the priests an 
oracle predicting that he would become Emperor 
( Tita Tespasianif 5 ) , Anchorites established 
themselves there in the early days of Christi- 
anity, and many monasteries were built along 
the range in the course of time. Phocas saw 
the ruins of such a monastery in 1185; Brocard, 
in 1209, persuaded the Patriarch of Jerusal^, 
Albert, to formulate the rules of the Carmelite 
monks. Napoleon used a monastery on Carmel 
in 1799 as a hospital for the sick and woimded 
in his army. This monastery was destroyed by 
Abdallah Pasha in 1821, but was soon rebuilt 
in a splendid manner through the efforts of 
Frascati. A (Jennan colony now cultivates a 
portion of the range and has built a sanitarium 
upon the highest part. At the traditional site 
of Elijah’s sacrifice, A1 Mahraka, or "the burn- 
ing,” the Druses (q.v.) still have a sanctuary 
and are said to perform a sacrifice there every 
year. Consult: Gu4rin, Description de la 
Palestine: Samarie, vol. ii, pp. 260 ff. (1875) ; 
Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, vol. i, pp. 169 ff. 
( 1878 ) ; Laurence Oliphant, in Palestine^ Ex- 
ploration Fund, Quarterly (1882-86 passim); 
G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (1895); Buhl, Geographic des Alien 
PalUstinas (1896); Benzinger, in Baedeker’s 
Palestine amd Syria (6th ed., 1912). 

2. A city of Judah about 8 miles south-south- 
west of Hebron. After his conquest of the Amal- 
ekitea (q.v.) Saul erected a triumphal stele 
in this place (1 Sam. xv. 12). Here Nabal 
lived, whose widow, Abigail, becanae a wife of 
David (1 Sam. xxv. 2). It is spoken of 
as a very great town by Eusebius. Amalric 
camped there when he went to meet Saladin in 
1172 (William of Tyre, xx, xxx). It is repre- 
sented by Khirbet Kurmul, where there are 
ruins l^ft of the twelfth century. See Bobin- 
fion, Biblical Researches in Palestine, voL i (2d 
e<L, 1856), pp. 496 ff.; Gu4rin, Description de la 
Palestine: Judie, vol. iii, pp. 166 ff: (1860). 

OABHEL. A town and the county seat of 
Putnam Co.| !N. Y., 50 miles (direct) north by 
east of New York City; on Lake Gleneida and 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road (Map: New York, B 2). It is the seat of 
Drew Seminary for Young Women, and has a 
Literary Union Library. Carmel is in a rich 
agricultural and dai^ing r^on. Within the 
limits of the town is the celebrated summer 
resort. Lake Mahopac. Carmel was the birth- 
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place of Daniel Drew (q.v.), and here Enoch 
Crosby, the “spy” of Cooper’s celebrated novel, 
is buried. Pop., 1890, 2912; 1900, 2598; 1910, 
2610. 

CABMEL, Knights of the Obdeb op Cub 
Lady of Mount. An order instituted by Henry 
IV of France to take the place of the Elnights 
of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, suppressed by him. 
It consisted of 100 gentlemen, all French, who 
were required to follow in general the Carmelite 
rule, as far as their life in the world would 
allow. The order was confirmed by bull by Pope 
Paul V in 1608. The first grand master was 
Philibert de Kerestang, who had held the same 
position in the Order of St. Lazarus. Louis 
XIV restored the earlier name and combined it 
with the later. In his time the order numbered 
145 commanderies, but the French Revolution 
put an end to it. 

CABOOILITES, or Obdeb of Oub Lady of 
Mount Cabmel. One of the four great orders 
of mendicants. A monastic order about whose 
origin there has been no little controversy. At 
one time it was piously believed to have been 
founded by the prophet Elijah; but this belief 
was dissipated by the learned editors of the 
Acta Sanctorum, who were able to demonstrate 
that it owed its origin to the Crusader Berthold. 
He had become a monk in Calabria in fulfillment 
of a vow made on the eve of a battle in which 
he was victorious. In 1156, with 10 companions, 
he took up his abode on Mount Carmel; their 
first definite rule was given them in 1208 by 
Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem. In 1240 the 
pressure of Mohammedan domination induced 
them to abandon their settlement. Oflfshoots 
had already (1238) been founded in Cyprus and 
Messina; and now some went to Provence and 
some to England. Innocent IV, in 1245, sanc- 
tioned the change from a hermit to a community 
life and ranked them with the mendicant orders. 
At a general chapter held at Aylesford, in Kent, 
the same year, an, Englishman, Saint-Simon 
Stock, was elected the first general. Under his 
leadership the order, with some modifications 
adapting it to climatic and other differences, 
spread throughout central and western Europe. 
It is to him that the Virgin Mary is said to 
have revealed in a vision the scapular which 
became a distinctive mark of the order and 
those who were affiliated to it. From the white 
cloak which they wore, they received in England 
the popular name of \^ite Friars. The rigidity 
of their rule was somewhat relaxed by Eugenius 
IV in 1431; but some commimities, objecting 
to this change, adhered to the stricter rule and 
were known as Observantines, while the more 
lax were called Conventuals. The most 
thoroughgoing reform was that instituted by 
St. Theresa (q.v.), who became a Carmelite 
novice* in 1531 and labored unceasingly for a 
stricter discipline among the nuns. With the 
aid of St. John of the Cross, she thus affected 
the male members of the order also. At her 
death, in 1682, there were 17 houses of women 
and 16 of men who followed the stricter rule 
and were known as Diacalced or Barefooted 
Carmelites. The order had 62 houses in Eng- 
land at the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. They have been active in missions and 
in the spread of mystical theology. There are 
at present about 500 Carmelite convents and 
nunneries. 

CAB/MEN. An opera by Bizet, based on 'the 
Spanish gypsy romance by M6rim6e. It was 


first produced in Paris, March 3, 1875; in the 
United States, October 23, 1878 (New York). 
See Bizet; MiEiM^JE. 

CABMEN S-aiCUIABE, sgk'fi-la'rS. An 
ode by Horace, simg at the Secular Games in 
17 B.o. by a chorus of boys and one of girls. 
It was written at the request of Augustus. 

• C A B ME N STIiVA, ^Pva. See Elizabeth, 
Queen of Ruiiania. 

CABMEN'TAIi GATE. A gate of ancient 
Rome named after the Italian goddess Car- 
menta, near the Capitoline Hill. Since through 
it the Fabii marched against Veii the gate was 
called Scelerata, the accursed. See Fabius. 

CABMI, kar'mi. A city and the county seat 
of White Co., 111., 38 miles west by north of 
Evansville, Ind., on the Louisville and Nashville 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis railroads and on the Little Wabash River 
(Map: Illinois, D 5). It is the centre of an 
agricultural region and exports fruit, grain, 
fiour, tile, and lumber, and has flouring and 
saw mills, brick and tile works, machine shops, 
a stave and heading factory,. an ice factory, etc. 
The water works and lighting plant are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1890, 2785; 1900, 2939; 
1910 2833. 

CARCaiCHAEL, James (1832?-1908). A 
Canadian Anglican bishop. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, and was partly educated in that 
city, but in early manhood came to Canada, and 
after a course of theological study was ordained 
priest in 1859. After filling a number .of minor 
appointments he became, in 1882, rector of St. 
George’s, Montreal. His sermons were remark- 
able for eloquence and for the wide acquaintance 
manifested with the phases of modern scientific 
thought and the higher criticism. In 1883 he 
was appointed dean of Montreal; in 1892 he 
became prolocutor of the Provincial Synod, and 
in 1893 prolocutor of the General Anglican Synod 
of Canada. In recognition of his scientific at- 
tainments he was twice appointed president of 
the Montreal Microscopical Society and also 
twice president of the Natural History Society. 
For several years he delivered annual courses 
of lectures to men, principally on the relations 
between science and religion. He became Bishop 
of Montreal and remained in that position until 
his death. 

CAB^INA BUBA'NA. See Goliabdio 
Litebatube. 

CABMIN^ATrVES (Fr. carminatif, Neo-Lat. 
carmvnativus, from Lat. ca/rminare, to card 
wool). Medicines which relieve flatulence and 
pain in the stomach or bowels by stimulating 
the circulation, increasing peristalsis, and im- 
parting a sense of warmth and comfort. Among 
the principal carminatives are asafetida, ginger, 
camphor, cardamoms, fennel, valerian, and the 
oils of anise, cajeput, caraway, coriander, and 
peppermint. 

CAB^IONE (Fr., ML. ca/rmesvnus, Pers. 
qvrmizi, crimson, from Skt. krmijd, pr€^uced by 
a worm, from krmi, worm -f- janati, jayat^, to 
be born). A beautiful red pigment obtained 
from cochineal and employed in the manufacture 
of the finer red inks, in the dyeing of silk, in 
coloring artificial flowers, and in miniature and 
water-color painting. It was first prepared by 
a Franciscan monk at Pisa, who discovered it 
accidentally while compounding some medicine 
containing cochineal, and in 1656 it began to be 
manufactured. One process for its preparation 
is as follows: Digest 1 pound of cochineal in 3 
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gallons of water for 15 minutes, add 1 ounce of 
cream of tartar, heat gently for 10 minutes, add 
half an ounce of alum, boil for 2 or 3 minutes, 
and, after allowing anjr impurities to settle, 
place the clear liquid in clean glass pans, in 
which the carmine will be slowly deposited; 
after a time drain off the liquid and let the 
carmine dry in the shade. An excellent quality 
of carmine may also be obtained by pulverizing 
cochineal, treating it with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, adding albumin to the solution, and 
then precipitating with dilute acid. The color- 
ing principle of cochineal is carminic acid, 
CitHisOjsj an amorphous red substance soluble in 
water and in alcohol. With zinc oxide and 
alumina carminic acid forms the valuable color- 
ing substance known as carmine lake, which is 
made from the residues of cochineal obtained in 
the manufacture of carmine. Carmine lake is 
still used in painting and in printing, but is 
being superseded by the coal-tar colors. 

OABHO, kai/md. See Kabmo. 

CABUffO. See Cabmona. 

OABMCyNA (Sp., of Celtiberian origin). 
A city of Spain, in the Province of Seville, 20 
miles northeast of Seville (Map: Spain, 0 4). 
It is situated on an elevated ridge overlooking a 
fertile plain, and with its Moorish walls and 
castle has a very picturesque appearance. It 
contains the fine (rothic chnrch of Santa Marfa; 
the church of San Pedro, with a tower similar 
to the Giralda of Seville; a ruined Alcazar; and 
the interesting gates leading to Cdrdoba and 
Seville. ‘A short distance from the city to the 
west is a Koman necropolis of great archaeologi- 
cal value. An amphitheatre and additional 
t(Hnbs were discovered in 1881, and all be- 
long to the first four centuries aj). A small 
museum, supported by the local archaeological 
society, takes care of these antiquities. The cify 
has flour and oil mills, manufactures of woolen 
cloth, hats, leather, etc., and ^n important 
annual fair, at which one may study satisfac- 
torily the habits and costumes of southern Spain 
unspoiled by too much modernity. Pop., 1900, 
16,338; 19 fO, 18,855. Carmona (known as 
Oarmo) was of considerable importance under 
the Komans, a prominence which it retained in 
the Middle Ages. It fell into the. power of the 
Moors, from whom St. Ferdinand of Castile took 
it in 1247. Consult M. Sales y Ferrd, Mstudios 
arqueoldgicos i histdrioos (Madrid, 1887). 

CABMOKTEIffliE, kar'maisrW (1717-1806). 
A French dranaatist, really named Louis Cab- 
Boois. He was born in Paris, and for several 
years was reader to the Duke of Orleans, grand- 
son of the Begent. His literary reputation rests 
chiefly on his Proverhes dramatiques (10 vols., 
Paris, 1768-81; new ed., 4 vols., Paris, 1822), 
a seri^ of short comedies adapted for private 
theatricals. In addition to this work, which has 
been freely borrowed from by later comic writers, 
his . TMdtr 0 de campagnCj a collection of more 
than 2^ comedies (4 vols., 1775), should be 
mentioned. He painted portraits, mostly pro- 
files, of some of the moat eminent persons, of ^th« 
eighteenth century.; Proverhes et oomSdie^ 
posthumes de Carmonielle was published, with 
a memoir by Mme. de Genlis (3 vols., Paris, 
1825). 

C^WAC, k&T'n&k' (Celtic). A Breton 
parish and village in the Department of Morbi- 
han, France, 17 miles •southeast of Lorient (Map: 
Prance^ C 4). The village, situated on a gentle 
slope overlooking the Bay of Qiiiberon, has an 


interesting archaeological museum and a church 
built in 1630. The latter contains some fine 
marble altarpieces of the Renaissance period. 
The inhabitants are engaged in agricultural and 
fishing pursuits and coasting trade. Pop., 1901, 
village, 646, commune, 3125; 1911, vill^e, 780, 
commune, 3269. The parish has world-wide 
fame in connection with some of the most re- 
markable megalithic monuments extant and with 
the remains of a Gallo-Roman town. The chief 
megalithic relics are situated about half a mile 
to the north of the village, near the road leading 
to Auray, on a spacious desolate plain border- 
ing the seashore. They consist of long lines of 
roughly hewn granitic menhirs or^ standing 
stones, varying from 3 to 18 feet in height, 
which, weather-beaten and covered with minute 
white lichens, present a succession of weird 
avenues. 

There are three groups, containing 1991 men- 
hirs; in the sixteenth century they numbered 
more than 15,000. Their exploitation for build- 
ing purposes and to make room for agricultural 
improvements dxuring the succeeding three cen- 
turies has been arrested by their becoming 
national property and being authoritatively 
classed among historical monuments. A fine 
view of the lines is obtained from the summit 
of Mont Saint-Michel, a grass-grown “galgal” or 
tumulus, 65 feet high and 260 feet in diameter, 
consisting of blocks of stone piled over a dolmen 
and crowned with a chapel dedicated to the 
Archangel Michael. 

The origin and object of these ancient monu- 
ments remain a mystery. They have been the 
subject of much archaeological speculation and 
are generally considered to be the Celtic monu- 
ments of a Druidical cult, traces of which exist 
in some of the primitive customs of the natives. 

In the year 66 B.o., from these shores Csesar 
watched the naval victory of Decimus Brutus 
the younger over the Veneti in the Bay of Qui- 
beron. The Romans occupied Brittany during 
five centuries, and considerable remains of Gallo- 
Roman habitations, with interesting relics, have 
been excavated at the Bossenno, i.e., mounds, on 
the plain, 1 mile to the east of Oamac, and also 
at iie base of the artificial Mont Saint-MicheL 
Consult: Grilles, Fouilles du Mont ScUnt^Michel 
en Comae (Paris, 1864) and Tumulus et dol- 
mens de Kereado (Paris, 1864) ; Fouquet, Des 
monuments eeltiques et mines romaines dans le 
Jf oriiMn (Paris, 1873); Lukis, Chambered 
Barrows and Other PrehAstorio Monuments ^ 
Morhihan (London, 1876) ; Miln, BxoavaUom 
at Oamac (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1877-81) ; Wors- 
fold, “The French Ston^enge,^’ in British 
Arehceological Assoeiaiion Joumalf vol. iv 
(London, 1898). See Plate of 
Monuments. 

CABGilALL, Rudoiph von (1804-74). A 
German mining engineer, bom at Glatz (Si- 
lesia). He studied in Berlin in 1823-24, began 
an active connection with the mining industry in 
Upper Silesia,! , and' by .1866 had risem to be a 
saperintendMit of mines and direotdr Of the 
general mining office in Breslau. In 1848 he 
assisted in founding the German Geological 
Society, and from 1849 to 1865 lectured at the 
Uniyersiiy of Berlin on the science of nniTiiTig 
engineering. He was a councilor in the mines 
and mining section of the Prussian Ministry of 
Commerce from 1865 to 1861. The Zeiisdhrift 
fur da^ Berffn Eiltten- und BaUnemoesen im 
preussischen Staate was founded by him, and he 
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rendered other important services to the de- 
velopment of German mining. 

CAHN-ARVOW, or CAEENABVOIT, kar- 
nar'von (Welsh, Caer-ynrar-Fon, fort opposite 
Mona or Anglesey). A parliamentary and 
municipal borough and seaport in north Wales, 
the capital of Carnarvonshire, situated near the 
south end of the Menai Strait, on the right bank 
of the Seiont, about 69 miles west of Chester 
(Map: England, B 3). The castle, which was 
begun in the reign of Edward I, about 1283, is 
generally considered the handsomest and most 
extensive mediaeval fortress in the United King- 
dom. It is built of red stone and is an irregular 
oblong in shape. The outer walls, from 8 to 14 
feet in thickness, containing a passageway, are 
fortified by 13 polygonal towers. In the Eagle 
Tower the first Prince of Wales ( afterward 
Edward II) is said to have been born. The 
town itself was once surrounded by walls and 
round towers. These walls, with several of the 
gates, still exist and form a pleasant promenade. 
The streets are narrow, but regular, and at right 
angles to each other. The town is well lighted, 
and has a good water supply. It is an important 
commercial centre. The harbor admits ships of 
400 tons. The chief exports are copper ore, 
coal, and slates, which are brought into the town 
by rail from the quarries in the neighborhood. 
There is also a great iron and brass foundry. 
There are manufactures of writing slates, enam- 
eled slate slabs, and tobacco. Carnarvon is a 
bathing place and is much frequented by tourists 
on account of its vicinity to the grandest scenery 
in north Wales. Pop,, 1891, 9804; 1901, 9760; 
1911, 9119. Half a mile from Carnarvon are 
the remains of Segontium, or Caer Seiont, a 
Koman station or city. There is a Roman fort 
on the left bank of the Seiont, still almost com- 
plete. The Earl of Chester fortified the place 
in 1098. In 1294 the town and castle were 
burned and the English inhabitants massacred 
by the Welsh under Madoc, the son of Llewelyn. 
Consult Hartshorne, ''Carnarvon Castle,*^ 
ArchoBological Journal, vol. vii (London, 1850). 

CAEN'AEVOH, Henry Howard Moiyneox 
Herbert, fourth Earl of (1831-90). An Eng- 
lish Conservative statesman. He was born in 
London, June 24, 1831, and succeeded to the 
peerage in 1849. Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1852 he obtained a first 
class in classics, and, after taking his de^ee 
the following year, traveled through the Orient. 
In 1860, as a souvenir of the journey, he pub- 
lished a work entitled The Druses of the Leb- 
anon. At his majority he took his seat in the 
House of Lords, and in 1858 Earl Derby made 
him Colonial Undersecretary. In 1859 he was 
elected high steward of Oxford University and 
created D.C.L. In 1866 he was appointed Colo- 
nial Secretary, and his policy met with the 
warmest approval. He framed a bill for the con- 
federation of the British North American 
colonies, and had moved the second reading 
when he resigned ofl&ce upon the Reform Bill of 
1867, which he condemned' as democratic and 
dangerous. On Disraeli’s return to office, in 
1874, Lord Carnarvon again became Colonial 
Secretary, but resigned in 1878. He was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1885-86) and died in 
London, June 28, 1890. He was the author of 
an address on Berkshire Arohcsology (1859) ; in 
1869 edited Bemmisoenoes of Athens and tM 
Morea, by the late Earl of Carnarvon, his 
father, and published translations of the Aga- 


memnon (1879), the Odyssey (1886), and Pro- 
metheus Ymctus (1893). 

C ABH AR Y ONSHIEE. A maritime county 
in north Wales, bounded north by the Irish Sea, 
east by Denbigh, with the Conway between, 
south by Merioneth and Cardigan Bay, and west 
by Carnarvon Bay and the Menai Strait, the 
latter separating it from Anglesey (Map: Eng- 
land, B 3). Area, 565 square miles, of which 
one-half is in pasture and only one-fortieth in 
tillage. The surface is mountainous. The 
mineral products of Carnarvonshire are copper, 
lead, zinc, coal, roofing and writing slates, slabs, 
chimney piers, and honestone. The slate quar- 
ries employ many thousands of workmen. The 
chief branch of rural industry is the rearing 
of lllack cattle for the dairy and of small sheep. 
Wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes are raised in 
the valleys. The chief towns include Carnarvon 
(the county town), Bangor, Pwllheli, and Con- 
way. Pop., 1901, 125,649; 1911, 125,049. 

CA!R!NrATC[C (from Skt. Kamdta, name of a 
people in southern India). A political division 
on the eastern or Coromandel coast of the presi- 
dency of Madras, peninsula of India. The 
name formerly applied only to the Karoncse 
country between the Eastern and Western 
Ghats ; the Carnatic now includes the dis- 
tricts of Belgaum, Dharwar, Byapur, part of 
North ICanara, and the native states of the 
Southern Mahratta agency of the Kolhapur. 
The old Carnatic is famous in history as the 
grand theatre of the struggle in the middle of 
the eighteenth century between Prance and Eng- 
land for supremacy in India. It was at that 
time ruled by the Nawab of Arcot, who was a 
vassal of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The region 
was annexed by the British in 1801. See Robert 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (London, 1900). 

CABN ACTION (Fr., Lat. camatio, from caro, 
flesh). The common name of the various, 
usually double-flowering cultivated forms of the 
clove pink (Dianthus caryophyllus) . This 
species is a native of the south of Europe and 
has been in cultivation for more than 2000 
years. It is a semihardy perennial (generally 
cultivated as an annual in America), 2 to 3% 
feet high, with a branching stem, opposite linear 
leaves, terminal flowers, and blossoming in Eng- 
land from June to August. The clovelike frag- 
rance of the flowers gave to the plant its specific 
name caryophyllus (clove tree, Oaryophyllus 
aromaticus, now Eugenia caryophyllata) . Many 
varieties, with various forma and colors, are in 
cultivation. Red, white, pi^ and yellow varie- 
ties predominate. Variegations usually occur on 
body colors of white or yellow and are known 
as flakes, when striped with only one color; 
bizarres, when striped with two or three colors, 
and picotees, when the petals are merely edged 
or bordered with another color. 

The monthly, tree, or perpetual-flowering car- 
nations are the varieties so extensively grown 
under glass in the United States for winter cut 
flowers. Hundreds of improved forms have 
been bred in America during the past 20 years. 
American carnations are now being grown in 
Europe with increasing favor. These are 
propagated from cuttings taken from December 
to May, rooted in sand, transplanted to plats 
or pots, and k^t in a cool house until danger 
from heavy frost is past, when they are set in 
the field. 

Sandy loam soil heavily fertilize is preferred. 
The plants are set in rows 12 inches apart and 
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10 inches distant in the row when cultivated by 
hand, and in 3-foot rows when worked with a 
horse. If winter flowers are wanted, the rising 
shoots of the plants are regularly prun^ back 
to 2 to 4 inches during the summer. In Sep- 
tember the plants are lifted and transplanted to 
the forcingiouse benches. The soil here is 4 
to 5 inches deep, and consists usually of three- 
fourths loam and one-fourth well-rotted manure. 
The plants are set 8 to 12 inches apart each 
wav, heavily fertilized, and watered frequei^ly 
with liquid manure. The temperature of the 
carnation house during the winter is maintained 
at 60® to 65® in the daytime and 10 degrees 
lower at night. Instead of being set in benches, 
the plants are sometimes set in pots, and may 
either be forced at once or set in cold fra^s 
and carried over for spring flowering. The 
Marguerite carnation, a comparatively new, 
dwarf, and free-flowering strain, is now exten- 
sively grown, both as a garden annual and as 
a pot plant. Th^ hlalmaison carnation, a very 
large-flowered strain, is frequently grown by 
European florists. It is not a perpetual bloomer 
and does not force as well as the American 
carnation. Consult Sanders, Carnations, Pico- 
tecs and PinJzs (London, 1910), and Ward, Tlie 
Afnerican Carnation (ilew York, 1903). See 
Et^oricultuee. 

Carnation Diseases. — Carnations are liable to 
a number of diseases, the more common and 
troublesome being anthraenose, rust, blight or* 
spot, and a disease caused by the punctipes of 
minute insects. The anthraenose, which is 
caused by the fungus Tolutella, is widespread 
and causes grayish-brown spots on the leaves. 
Later the stems are invaded by the parasite and 
the supply of nourishment for the plant cut off. 
Diseased cuttings will spread the infection, 
hence all such should be rejected. The rust is 
caused by Uromyces caryophyllinus and may be 
recognized by the blisters on the leaves- A 
diseased plant cannot be cured and should be 
dug out and destroyed. The spot,^ or blight, is 
due to the fungus Seytoria dianthi. It may be 
recognized by the light-brown spots, which later 
bear black dots- near their centre.^ The stems 
also are attacked, and the plant is unable to 
perform its proper functions. A bud rot due to 
Bporotrichnm poce, wilt due to Pusarium (sp.), 
and a root rot caused by Oortiomm vayum 
solani often cause losses. The popul^ nam^ 
of these diseases are sufficient for their identi- 
fication- In combating carnation diseases green- 
house management is of prime importance. If 
the soil is sterilized and attention given to 
ventilation and watering, much loss may be 
avoided. Where anthraenose, rust, and leaf spot 
become troublesome, spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture or other fungicides may be practiced to 
advantage. The disease caused by insect punc- 
tures may be recognized by the pellucid spots in 
the leaves. The name ^‘stigmonose” has been 
lately given it. Anything keeping thrips, etc., 
in check will prevent the disease. Great varia- 
tion in liability to all the diseases is noticed in 
different varieties. 

CABNAIIBA (kfir-nou^) PALM (Bra 2 dl- 
ian), or CAJoaNAiBA Palm (Oopemicia cerifera). 
A very beautiful species of South American 
palm. It ranges from the northern parts of 
Brazil to Argentina, and in some places forms 
vast forests. .It attains a height of 20 to 40 
feet, with a diameter of 8 inches; its timber is 
valuable, is used in Brazil for a great variety of 


purposes, and is exported for veneering. 
fruit is black and about the size of an olive; 
it is sweet and is eaten both raw and prepared 
in various ways. Seales of wax cover tlm under 
side of the young leaves and drop off when 
shaken. Being collected in this way, the 
is melted into masses and is often used to^ 
terate beeswax. It is exported and used in the 
manufacture of candles. Starch is obtained 
from the stems of the trees, and sugar from the 
sap. The fibres obtained from the leaves are 
valuable, being used for cordage, mats, hats, etc. 
The tree withstands drought to a^ remarkable 
degree and is said to flourish on slightly saline 
soil. It is hardy only in the warmest parts of 
the United States. 

CABrinS, kar'na', Louis IMaecien, Count de 
(1804-76). A French publicist, born at Quim- 
per. In 1839 he was elected to the^ Chamber of 
Deputies, and, though opposed to Guizot’s foreign 
policy, he accepted the presidency of the Com- 
mercial Department of Foreign Affairs in 1847, 
but lost this post after the devolution of 1848. 
He became a member of the Academy in 1863. 
Carnd was a frequent contributor to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and other journals. Of his 
books the best known are Vues sur Vhistoire con- 
temporaine (2 vols., 1833); Du gouvernement 
representatif en France et en Angleterre (1841) ; 
Etudes sur les fondateurs de Vunit€ frangaise (2 
vols., 1856) ; Etudes sur Vhistoire du gouverne- 
ment representatif en France, de 1*1189 d 18^8 
(2 vols., 1855 ) ; UEurope et le Second Empire 
( 1865 ) ; Les Stats de Bretagne et V administra- 
tion de oette province jusqu*en 1789 (2 vols., 
1868) ; Souvenirs de ma jeunesse (1872), 

OABNE^ADES (Gk. KapyedSns) (c.214-129 
B.C.) . A famous Greek philosopher, the founder 
of the New Academy. He was born at Cyrene, 
in Africa, and studied in Athens under Diogenes 
the Stoic, but attached himself to the Academy 
and opposed the dogmatism of the Stoa. He 
held that probability, which alone is attainable 
in knowledge, is a sufficient guide for life, for the 
common agreement in men’s sensations and ex- 
periences must represent in some degree the 
truth. He was thus largely in harmony with 
Arcesilaus. In 155 b.o. he was sent with the 
Stoic Diogenes and the Peripatetic Critolaus on 
an embassy to Rome, where he attracted great 
attention by bis eloquence. He argued before 
C^lba and Cato the (Sensor in praise of justice, 
and the next day undertook to disprove his 
arguments of the previous day and so to estab- 
lish his doctrine of the uncertainty of knowledge. 
To Cato such intellectual ji^glery seemed 
dangerous, and he therefore had the Ambassador 
dismissed, that the Roman youth might not be 
corrupted. Consult Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean 
(New York, 1910). See New Academy. ' 

OABNEGIE, kflr-nSg^. A borough in Alle- 
gheny Co., Pa., 5 miles (direct) southwest of 
Pittsburgh, on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis, the Pittsburgh, Chartiers, 
and Youghiogheny, and the Wabash Pittsburgh 
Terminal railroads (Map; Pennsylvania, A 6). 
The Carnegie library. Elks Home, high school 
building, and St. Paul’s Orphan Asylum are 
noteworthy features. Carneme is an important 
coal-mining centre, hut is (ffiiefly noted for its 
extensive steel-manufactnring interests. There 
are also lead works and manufactories of stoves 
and granite ware. The borough was formed in 
1894 by the consolidation of Chartiers and Mans- 
field. It is governed by a burgess, elected every 
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three years, and a unicameral council. Pop., 
1900, 7330; 1910, 10,009. 

CARITEGIE, kar-n6g^, Aitdeew ( 1835- ) . 

An American manufacturer and philanthropist, 
born in Dunfermline, Pifeshire, Scotland. He 
came to the United States in 1848 and worked 
as a weaver's assistant in a cotton factory at 
Allegheny, Pa., for little more than one dollar a 
week. At the age of 14 he became a messenger 
boy in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) oflSce of the Ohio 
Telegraph Company. He soon learned teleg- 
raphy, entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and received a position as a telegraph 
operator. He advanced by successive promo- 
tions until he was superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division. His interest in the organization 
of the Woodruff Sleeping Car Company laid the 
foundation of his fortune, and careful invest- 
ments in oil lands near Oil City, Pa., increased 
his means. During the Civil War he rendered 
valuable services to the War Department as 
superintendent of military railroads and govern- 
ment telegraph lines in the East. After the 
war he entered 'actively into the development of 
ironworks of various kinds, and established at 
Pittsburgh the Keystone Bridge Works and the 
Union Iron Works. In 1868 he introduced into 
this country the Bessemer process of making 
steel. In 1888 he was the principal owner of 
the Homestead Steel Works and had a con- 
trolling interest in seven other large steel plants. 
His interests were consolidated in 1899 in the 
Carnegie Steel Company, which was merged into 
the United States Steel Corporation in 1901, 
when he retired from business. 

Mr. Carnegie's benefactions have exceeded in 
amoimt those of any other American. In 1912 
alone he gave $130,403,000. Among his dona- 
tions may be mentioned: to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology (q.v.), Pittsburgh, $10,000,- 
000; to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching (q.v.), $15,000,000; (for 
his library benefactions, see Librabies ; ) / to 
thiiversities of Scotland, $10,000,000; to the fund 
for the benefit of the employees of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, $6,000,000. In 1902 he gave 
$10,000,000 (more than that amount since) to 
found the Carnegie Institution (q.v.) of Wash- 
ington, D.C. In 1904 Mr. Carnegie established 
what has been termed the “Hero fund," of 
$6,000,000. (See Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission.) For the United Kingdom he estab- 
lished a hero fund in 1908. He built a Palace 
of Peace for the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, besides creating (1910) the 
$10,000,000 Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace (q.v.) ; and he built a home for 
the International Bureau of American Republics 
in Washington, D. 0. In 1912 he announced that 
he had given all his fortune except $25,000,000 
to the Carnegie Corporation (organized in 
New York, Nov. 10, 1911). He was lord 
rector of St. Andrews University in 1901, 1902, 
and 1906, and of Aberdeen University in 1912. 
Mr. Carnegie’s publications include : An Amerioa/n 
Four-in~Hand in Britain (1883) ; Round tho 
World (1884); Triumphcmt Democracy (1886); 
The Gospel of Wealth (1900) ; Empire of Busi- 
ness (1902); James Watt (1905); Problems of 
To-Day (1909). Consult Alderson, Andrew 
Carnegie: The Man and his Worh (New York, 
1902). 

GABNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOB. INTEB- 
NATIONAL PEACE. A fund created by gift 
of Andrew Carnegie with an endowment of 
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$10,000,000, the income of which is to be ex- 
pended for the hastening of the abolition of 
international war. The organization of the en- 
dowment was formally effected Dec. 14, 1910, 
when the control of the fund was vested in a 
board of trustees under the presidency of Elihu 
Root. The formulation of a definite programme 
was left to the discretion of the trustees. The 
work of the endowment is organized under three 
divisions: the Division of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation, the Division of Economics and History, 
and the Division of International Law, under the 
directorship, respectively, of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Professor John B. Clark, and 
Dr. James Brown Scott. The Division of Inter- 
course and Education maintains, at the various 
capitals, agencies for the gathering of informa- 
tion with respect to international policies, and 
undertakes the work of promoting international 
good will. The division has arranged for the 
exchange of eminent scholars and men of let- 
ters between the several nations, and has inter- 
ested itself in the propaganda for international 
peace through organizations already existing. 
It has been the aim of the endowment not to 
supplant such organizations, but to support 
them in their activities and to bring about more 
thorough co6peration between them. The Ameri- 
can Peace Society, reorganized so as to serve as 
a representative of all the peace societies of the 
United States, receives from the endowment a 
liberal subvention, with which to assist its con- 
stituent societies in their work. Foreign pea.ce 
societies are also subsidized through the Bureau 
International Permanent de la Paix at Bern 
and the Office Centrale des Associations Inter- 
nationales at Brussels. A number of publica- 
tions, both American and foreign, receive 
subventions from the endowment. Direct propa- 
ganda by the endowment is carried on through 
the Conciliation Internationale, with headquar- 
ters at Paris (American branch, the American 
Association for International Conciliation). 

The Division of Economics and History has for 
its field an investigation of the conditions, 
political, social, and economic, having a bearing 
upon questions of peace and war. The pro- 
gramme of the division was worked out at a 
conference of scholars held at Bern in August, 
1911. Arrangements were made for a Urge 
number of studies, to be conducted in the several 
countries by competent resident scholars. These 
studies are designed to furnish a solid basis for 
future propaganda work of the endowment. 

The Division of International Law is intended 
to deal with the legal elements in international 
relations. Its work is primarily that of research 
into the principles -of the existing body of inter- 
national law, with a view to extending their 
application to an increasing range of inter- 
national disputes. A further object of the 
division is the elaboration of programmes for 
submission to future Hague conferences. The 
division seeks to stimulate a broader interest 
among the legal profession in questions of inter- 
national law. Consult Year Books of the En- 
dowment (Washington, 1911 et seq.). See 
World Peace Movement. 

5 CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. A cor- 
poration chartered in 1906 primarily to ad- 
minister a fund transferred to five trustees in 
1905 by Andrew Carnegie for the purpose of 
providing retiring allowances for the teachers 
in universities, colleges, and technical schools in 
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the tFnited States, CaDada, and Newfoundland. 
The fund consisted of $10,000,000 of 5 per cent 
first mortgage bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to which Mr. Cam^ie in 1908 
added another $5,000,000 so that state and 
colonial institutions of the same standii^ as 
the above might be included. Colleges and 
universities which desire to be placed on the 
list of institutions to whose teaching staff pen- 
sions may be granted mnst meet certain require- 
ments of educational standard, administration, 
and endowment. Hence the foun^tion, while 
established to administer the pension fund, has 
in the short period of its existence exercised an 
all-powerful influence on institutions of higher 
learning. The standards of the entrance re- 
quirements have thus been raised, and the fuim- 
tions of college and university have been defined; 
restrictive sectarian or denominational tests and 
control debar an institution from being placed 
on the accepted list. Each annual report takes 
up some educational ' topic of general and 
national interest for discussion. Among these 
have been the following topics: college entrance 
requirements and the relations of college and 
secondary schools; standards in professional 
education; college advertising; education and 
politics; sham universities, etc. Considerable 
influence has also been exercised through its 
special bulletins, the most important of these 
l^ing the bulletins on Medical Education in the 
United States and Canada (1^10), and Medical 
Ecjncation in Europe (1912), which have already 
produced vital reforms in the professional 
preparation of doctors in this continent. Simi- 
lar reports are to be made in other branches of 
professional training. The foundation also 
conducted in 1913 a survey of educational 
conditions in Vermont and formulated a scheme 
for a reconstruction of the system. The ex- 
change of secondary school teachers between the 
United States and Prussia is another of the 
activities undertaken by the foun^tion. Fruit- 
ful work in the interests of educational progress 
is promised as a result of a further grant from 
Mr. Carnegie of $1,260,000 for the establishment 
of a division of Educational Research. 

The administrative officers of the foundation 
axe Henry S. Pritchett, president; Robert A. 
Fianka, treasurer; and Clyde Furst, secretary. 

CARNEaiE HERO FTTITO COMMISSION. 
A body formed in 1904 for the administration 
a fund of $5,000,00d given by Andrew Car- 
negie. The general purpose of the fund is to aid 
financially, until able to return , to work, those 
following peaceful vocations who have been in- 
jured in heroic efforts to save humian life. In 
caste of death, the widow and children or other 
dependents are to be provided for until the wife 
remarries and the children reach a self-siuppqrt- 
ing age. The commission is also permitted to 
grant sums of money to such p^ons as they 
selwt for heroic dee^, each case to be judged 
on its merits. A medal which recites the herwo 
deed it commemorates is given to hero, widow, 
or next of kin. The field embraced by the fimd 
is the United States, the Dominion of 'Canada, 
the Colony of Newfoundland, and the waters 
Hierteof. Kom' the foundation of . the ’told to 
the beginniiig- hi 1914 about 760 medals hhd 
Iteen awarded.' In most cases theste were -acr 
oompanied by gifts' of money. Of the med- 
als 16 were gold, 274 silver, and 434 bronze. 
The commission has also contributed liberally 
in cases of disaster. These have included the 


California earthquake, the Monongah mines dis- 
aster of Dee. 6, 1907, and several other mine 
disasters. The total funds distributed in pe- 
cuniary awards up to Jan. 31, 1913, was $1,045,- 
503. Of this amount $671,041 included, pay- 
ments and pensions to heroes and their de- 
pendents, $174,462 went to funds for relief of 
sufferers from disasters, and $200,000 for special 
purposes. The latter includes appropriations to 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. In addi- 
tion to the Carnegie Hero Fund of America, 
Mr. Carnegie has established similar funds in 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Denmark. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. An institution for technical education, 
founded at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1900, by Andrew 
Carnegie. Until 1912 it was known as the 
Carnegie Technical Schools, but in that year was 
incorporated under its present title. Mr. Car- 
negie’s original gift for the foundation of ^ the 
institute was $1,000,000, but from time to time, 
as demands rose, he increased his benefactions 
xmtil in 1913 they had reached a total of $4,000,- 
000 for buildings and equipment, and $7,000,000 
for endowment. The institute is located on a 
32-acre site in Schenley Park, 3 miles from the 
business district of Pittsburgh. The site was a 
gift from the city. In 1914 eight buildings had 
been completed with a terraced campus in the 
centre. This represents only a portion of the 
ultimate building programme. The institution 
opened for actual work in October, 1905, with 
765 students. The enrollment for 1912-13 was 
2798 students from 39 States and 13 foreign 
countries. The officers of instruction and ad- 
ministration numbered 184. The institute con- 
sists of four separate schools, each with its own 
faculty, buildings, and student body. The 
School of Applied Science offers courses in 
chemical, civil, electrical, commercial, mechan- 
ical, metallur^cal, mining, and sanitary engi- 
neering, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. There are ' in addition graduate 
courses. The enrollment in this school in 19 1 2-- 
13 was 762. The School of Applied Design offers 
courses in architecture, painting, decoration, 
illustration, and musie. It is open to both men 
and women, and its courses lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; The enrollment in 1912-13 
was 310 j The School -for Applied Industries 
offers industrial courses in machine construction; 
building construction; general equipment and in- 
stallation, and also -a course for the training of 
industrial teachers leading to the degree pf 
Bach^or of Science: in vocational education. 
Short ccmrses'of eight months are offered in 
machine shop; pattern making, mechanical draw- 
ing, ^ectric wiring, plumbing, foundry,, f orging 
and bricklaying, for those who have had. some 
experience in theste trades. The enrollment, in 
this school ini 1912-13 was 1102. The Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie School for Women offers, a 
regulax day course embracing two years* of gen- 
eral training with particular emphasis on home 
miaiking, followed by two years of specialized 
training in household economics, secretarial work, 
costume economics, and home arts and crafts, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
There are also courses in the same subjects for 
the training of teachers. In this school the en- 
rollment in 1912-13 was 674 students. 

These four schools have also night courses in 
practically all of their subjects. The fees for 
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attendance at the institute are set at a nominal 
figure, as Mr. Carnegie’s purpose in founding 
it was to place technical education of the most 
approved type within reach of students of 
moderate means. Tuition fees for day courses 
are $20 a year for residents of Pittsburgh and 
$30 for nonresidents. For the night courses 
the fees are $5 a year for residents and $7 for 
nonresidents. In connection with the institute 
there is operated a 750-acre engineering camp, 
called Camp Louise Carnegie. Here students 
in certain courses are stationed at different 
periods for their practical field work. The 
director of the institute is Arthur Alton Hamer- 
schlag, Sc.D., LL.D. 

CABNEGIE UTSTITTJTIOH OF WASH- 
IHGTOH. An institution founded in 1902 at 
Washington, D. C., by Andrew Carnegie, "to 
encourage in the broadest and most liberal man- 
ner investigation, research, and discovery, ’ and 
the application of knowledge to the improve- 
ment of mankind." At the time of its founding 
Mr. Carnegie gave to the board of trustees of 
the institution $10,000,000. To this an addition 
of $2,000,000 was made by him in 1907, and a 
further addition of $10,000,000 in 1911, so that 
the endowment of the institution in 1913 was 
$22,000,000. It was originally organized under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, and in- 
corporated as The Carnegie Institution, but was 
reincorporated by an Act of Congress, approved 
April 28, 1904, under its present title. Under 
the articles of incorporation the institution was 
placed under the control of a board of 24 trus- 
tees, all of whom had been members of the 
original corporation. The trustees meet annu- 
ally in December to consider the affairs of the 
institution in general, the progress bf work al- 
ready undertaken, the initiation of new projects, 
and to make the necessary appropriations for 
the ensuing year. During intervals between 
the meetings of trustees the affairs of the' insti- 
tution are conducted by an executive committee, 
chosen by and from the board of trustees, and 
acting through the president of the institution 
as chief executive officer. 

To carry out the objects of its establishment 
three jprincipal agencies have been developed. 
The fitst of these involves the formation of de- 
partments of research within the institution 
itself to attack larger problems requiring the 
collaboration of several investigators, special 
equipment, and continuous effort. The second 
provides means whereby individuals may under- 
take and carry to completion investigations not 
less important, but requiring less collaboration 
and less special equipment. The third a^ncy, 
a division devoted to editing and printing books, 
aims to provide adequate publication of the re- 
sults of research coming from the first two 
agencies, and to a limited extent also for worthy 
works not likely to be published under other 
auspices. These publications in 1914 numbered 
about 250 volumes. Copies of these are dis- 
tributed freely to a selected list of libraries, and 
other copies are offered for s&le at approximately 
the cost of pulblication. 

The depaTtmients of research in the institution, 
organized up tb 1914, are as follows: Depart- 
ment of Botaiucal Besearch (work carried on 
largely at Desert Laboratory, Tucson, Ariz.) ; 
Department of Economics and Sociology; De- 
partment of Experimental Evolution (laboratory 
at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y.) ; Department of 
Historical Besearcb; Department of Marine Bi- 


ology (at Tortugas, Fla.) ,* Department of Me- 
ridian Astrometry^; the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory; Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism and a Geophysical Laboratory (at Wash- 
ington) ; and the Nutrition Laborato^ (Bos- 
ton) . The president of the institution is Robert 
S. Woodward. 

GABHEIA, kar-ne'S. or -ni'a. See Geeek 

FESTIVAIiS. 

CABHEIBO DE CAMPOS, kar-na'rb da 
kam'pbsh, Jos^: Joaquim (1768-1836). A Bra- 
zilian politician, bom at Bahia. He graduated 
at the University of Coimbra, Portugal, became 
a member of the Brazilian Constituent Assembly 
in 1823, and in the same year was appointed 
Minister of the Interior by the Emperor, Dom 
Pedro 1. In 1826 he became Senator from 
the Province of Bahia and attained distinction 
as a debater on the important constitutional 
questions then under discussion. After the 
abdication of Dom Pedro I he was appointed 
one of the three members of the provisional 
regency. 

CABHEIBO LEAO, kSx-na'rb 1 §.-ouit' Ho- 
2JORIO Hermeto (1801-56). A Brazilian pbli- 
tician, born at Jacahy. He studied law at the 
University of Coimbra, attained distinction in 
bis profession, was elected deputy in 1830, and 
in 1832-33 was Minister of Justice. From Jan. 
20, 1843, to Febmary, 1844, be was Prime Min- 
ister, and again held the same office from 1854 
until his death. He became President of Rio de 
Janeiro in 1841 and of Pernambuco in 1849. 
For the greater part of his political career he 
was known as a leader of the so-called ^'New 
Conservative" party. 

CABHE^LIAKT, or COBNEOiilAKr (Fr. cor- 
ndline, from Lat. cornu, horn. Camelian is d. 
form influenced by popular etymology with Mt. 
caro, fiesh) . A semitransparent variety of Chal- 
cedony, varying in color Iroih a pale to £t defep 
red. Inferior varieties are yellow and browh. 
The finest specimens are red and come naostly 
from Cambay and Surat in India. Red alnd 
yellow specimens of excellent quality have also 
been foimd at Tampa Bay, Fla., and near Cape 
Split, Nova Scotia. The camelian from India is 
found in nodules of a blackish-olive color, which 
turn red only after exposure to the. heat of the 
sun for two years, the color gradually becoming 
brighter and deeper. Artificial heat is sonie- 
times substituted for that of the sun’s rays, but 
with less Satisfactory results, aS the stones fre- 
quently crack and seldom acquire a brilliant 
lustre. The blood-red varieties were greatly 
valued by the ancients, who executed beautiful 
engravings in camelian. Among the extant 
specimens of this kind may be mentioned the 
portrait of Sextus Pompeius in the Berlin col- 
lection, that of Helen in Vienna, and several in 
the British Museum. The camelian is still used 
by lapidaries for seal rings. 

CABNEBI, kar-nS.'r6, Babtholomatts von 
(1821-1909) . An Austrian politician and writer, 
bom at Trient. In 1870 he was elected to the 
Austrian Chamber of Deputies, where, as a 
prominent Liberal, he retained a seat until 1890. 
His publications include, besides some political 
monographs, GefUhl, Bewusstsein, Wille (1876) ; 
GrundXegvmg der Ethih (1881) ; Der moderne 
Mensch (6th ed., 1901); a translation of the 
Divina Oommedia (1901), and a volume of 
Gedichte (1850). 

CAB^HIEEX FEBBY. A ferry actoss the 
Gauley River, near the mouth of Meadow River, 
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m Nicholas Co., W. Ya. Near here, on Sept. 10, 
1861, during the Civil War, an engagen^nt oc- 
curred between a Federal force under General 
Koseerans and a smaller Confederate force of 
5000 under General Floyd. The former lost 17 
killed and 141 wounded, while Floyd repor^d 
his casualties at only 20. During the night, 
however, Floyd retreated across the Gauley. Con- 
sult Johnson and Buel (editors). Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War, vol. i (New York, 
1887) ; Ojidal Records, vol. v. 

OAR^NIK (Lat. caro, desh), CiHaN 403 . An 
organic substance allied to xanthine and found 
in meat extract, from which it may be obtained 
in the form of small, irregular crystals, spar- 
ingly soluble in cold, but readily in hot water. 
To prepare camin from meat extract, the latter 
is dissolved and the solution is precipitated with 
a moderate quantity of bar>i;a water, filtered, 
and basic acetate of lead is added to the filtrate ; 
the lead precipitate is carefully extracted with 
hot water, and the solution thus obtained is 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen to precipi- 
tate the lead; on filtering and concentrating the 
solution, camin crystallizes out after some time. 
By the action of bromine water or of nitric acid, 
camin may be readily converted into h^o- 
xanthine, or aarkin, another compound contained 
in fiesh. 

CAB'NICFIA (Ger. Brain). An Austrian 
crownland, bounded by Carinthia on the north, 
Styria on the northeast, Croatia on the east, 
southeast, and south, and Istria and Gorz 
on the west (Map: Austria, D 4). It covers 
an area of 3843 square miles. The surface 
of Caraiola is mostly mountainous. The north- 
ern part is traversed ^ by a portion of the 
Blarawanken chain, while on the west it re- 
ceives the Julian Alps, which form the chief 
mountain Ahain of Kustenland. Oamiola belongs 
chiefly to the basin of the Save, which crosses 
its northern portion. In the south the main 
stream is the Gurk. There are not a few moun- 
tain eaves and charming lakes. Although^ the 
proportion of productive land is very consider- 
able (over 95 per cent), arable land is scarce 
(15 per cent) in Garniola on account of the 
numerous forests. The production of cereals is 
light. Vegetables constitute a ve^ promin^t 
element in the diet of the inhabitants. Silk, 
flax, and grapes are cultivated, and the exploita- 
tion of the forests is carri^ on extensively. 
The chief mineral is quicksilver, the mines of 
Tdria being considered the most productive in 
Europe, with the exception of the Almaden mines 
in Spain. The other prominent minerals are 
iron and lignite. The chief manufacturing in- 
dustries are the weaving of textiles and the 
making of leather goods- The trade is largely 
transit. Nearly 300 miles of railway lines, with 
Laibach, the capital, as the centre, facilitate the 
commerce of the crownland. The Diet of Car- 
niola is composed of the Prince-Bishop of Lai- 
bach, 10 representatives of the landed aristoc- 
racy, 8 representatives of the towns and indus- 
trial centres, 2 representatives of the chamber 
of commerce of Laibach, and 16 representatives 
of the rural communities. In the Lower House 
of the monarchy Camiola is represented by 11 
delegates, 2 from the landed aristocracy, 3 
from the towns, 5 from the rural communities, 
and 1 elected by the people at large. For internal 
administration, the crownland is divided into 11 
districts and the city of Laibach. There are 
about 380 elementary schools (283 Slav), at- 


tended by over 75,000 children, or 89 per cent 
of the total school population. ^ 

Camiola had a population of 525,083 in 1910, 
against 608,150 in 1900, showing an increase of 
over 3 per cent for the decade. Nearly 94 per 
cent of the people are Slovenes, and the remain- 
der consists of Germans, Serbo-Croatians, and 
Italians. Almost the entire population belong 
to the Roman Catholic church. The capital, Lai- 
bach, had a population of 36,547 in 1910. 

Camiola received its present name from the 
Slavonic Wends, who occupied the region after 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Charlemagne con- 
quered it and gave it to the dukes of Friuli. 
From 972 it had margraves of its own, some- 
times called dukes, who possessed, however, only 
a part of the country. On the extinction of the 
male line of the margraves, part of the territory 
passed to the dukes of Austria in the thirteenth 
century, and the remainder was acquired by 
t.Tifim in the fourteenth. From 1809 to 1813 it 
formed part of the French Province of Illyria; 
in 1849 it became a crownland. See Diniitz, 
Geschichte Brains (4 vols., Laibach, 1874—76). 

CAB'NTVAL (It. carnevale, or carnovale J 
probably from ML. camelevarium, a release from 
the flesh. Incorrectly derived by popular ety- 
mology from Lat. cami vale, farewell to flesh, 
or It. came vale, farewell, flesh). G^e days of 
revelry immediately before the beginning of Lent- 
The origin of this celebration is almost as ob- 
scure as the derivation of the name, for which 
several theories have been suggested, none of 
them entirely satisfactory. There is very little 
doubt that the custom is a survival of the old 
Roman festival of the Lupercalia (q.v.), which 
was held at the same season of the year, and 
that the Church, as in so many other instances 
(see Bonfiee), attempted to regulate and sanc- 
tify what it could not entirely suppress. ^ The 
same spirit of compromise marked the attitude 
of the popes towards it throughout the Middle 
Ages. As secular rulers they were disinclined 
altogether to suppress an observance which pro- 
moted the material prosperity of the city; yet 
as pastors of souls they could not look with 
complacency upon the frequently unrestrained 
license attending its celebration. Several of the 
more spiritually minded popes made a practice 
of spending the season in strict retirement, to 
avoid witnessing the disorders which they could 
not altogether prevent: the time, which origi- 
nally extended from the feast of the Epiphany 
(January 6) to Ash Wednesday, was restricted 
to eight and finally to three days; and a num- 
ber of minute regulations have always reminded 
the populace of the existence of a superior au- 
thority. The celebration was usually suspended 
in the years of jubilee (q.v.), and the funds 
generally expended on the carnival diverted to 
the entertainment of needy pilgrims, the Jews 
being compelled to contribute to that purpose 
the tax in other years laid upon them fosr the 
purposes of the carnival. 

In modem times Rome has continued the 
principal seat of these observances, although 
other Italian cities, notably Venice, have dis- 
played great splendor, and the Parisians, never 
averse to an occasion for merrymaking, indulge 
in elaborate revels. A long-establish^ custom 
in Paris has been to lead in the procession a 
fat ox [hcmf gras, whence Mardi Chras) fol- 
lowed in a triumphal car by a child called "the 
king of the butchers.” Otherwise few of the 
traditional festivities are kept alive, except 
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the throwing of confetti or sweetmeats and 
flowers, the blowing of horns, the masked balls 
(see Masquerade), and the parades of alle- 
gorical chariots. In Italy, after the gayeties 
of the last day, Mardi Or as, the death of the 
carnival is symbolized by the burning of a huge 
effigy,- and the crowds in the streets carry lighted 
tapers (moccoletti) , each endeavoring to extin- 
guish those of his neighbors and keep his own 
alight. In the United States the principal ob- 
servance of Mardi Qras is that which has been 
carried out in New Orleans with great pomp 
and splendor since 1857. On this day the whole 
city is turned over to the rule of "'King Rex, who 
passes through the streets escorted by his body- 
guard, the mystic krewe of Comus,” and various 
military and visiting organizations. In the 
evening occurs the great street pageant, in which 
are displayed elaborate tableaux, placed on mov- 
ing forms and brilliantly illuminated. These 
represent noted scenes of history, poetry, or 
Action, and are constructed at great expense 
and with artistic elegance. All the arrange- 
ments are under the control of societies com- 
posed of the best-known professional and busi- 
ness men of the city. (Consult Rosi^res, His- 
toire de la sociiti frangaise au moyen dge (Paris, 
1880) , and Story, Roha di Roma (London, 1862) . 
Byron’s Beppo and the second part of Goethe’s 
Italienische Reisen also contain vivid descrip- 
tions of the Italian carnival of a century ago. 
See Blue Monday; Collop Monday; Shrove- 
tide. 

CABNIV'OBA (Lat. neut. pi., from caro, 
flesh + vorare, to devour). An order of mam- 
mals, more or less efficiently adapted for preda- 
cious life, and* including most of the forms 
popularly known as beasts of prey. Not all 
animals carnivorous in diet are carnivora in 
structure, for the dasyure or Tasmanian devil is 
a marsupial, and the blood sufking Desmodus is 
a bat. Nor are all the members of the order 
Carnivora in diet purely carnivorous, for the 
polar bears eat grass greedily, the ratels are 
very partial to honey, and many forms eat fruits, 
berries, insects, mollusks, or crustaceans in a 
highly omnivorous manner. 

The carnivora dwell in all parts of the world 
except New Zealand and Australia, where their 
work is done by flesh-eating marsupials. They 
vary in size from the ermine which one may 
hide in his pocket to bears that may weigh 
2000 pounds; and are fitted for the chase of 
almost every variety of living creature, not 
even the oceanic birds (in their breeding places) 
being exempt from their ravages. They thus 
serve as a check upon the otherwise too rapid 
multiplication of herbivores, rodents, etc., which, 
relieved from them, would soon swarm exces- 
sively. Their relations with mankind are mainly 
those of enmity. He pursues some for sport, 
others for their fur, and others in order to get 
rid of neighbors dangerous to him or his do- 
mestic animals. The carnivora therefore dis- 
appear to a great extent in areas of civilization, 
the effect of which is felt in the increase of such 
pests as mice and gophers; but in some parts of 
the world wild beasts carry on even warfare, 
tigers and leopards alone killing many thou- 
sands of human beings and cattle annually. 
From this class, however, mankind has derived 
two of his most valued domestic pets — ^the dog 
and cat. 

G^eneral Characters. The dentition of most 
carnivora is very characteristic. There are in 


each jaw six pointed cutting teeth, two strong, 
sharp, recurved canines, and molar teeth often 
adapted for cutting. The skull is short and 
dense. The lower jaw moves up atod down in a 
deep, transverse, semicylindrical groove, and 
there are deep hollows on the sides and promi- 
nent crests on ' the roof of the skull for the 
attachment of the powerful muscles which work 
the jaw. As one would expect in animals with 
vigorous habits of life, the convolutions of the 
brain and olfactory lobes are well developed. 
The toes are clawed, with more or less pointed 
nails. In contrast to herbivorous animals, the 
stomach is simple, and the caecum is either ab- 
sent or small. Vagrant, predatory habits, a flesh 
diet, fierce disposition, and high intelligence are 
ordinal characteristics. While most of the fami- 
lies are more abundant in the tropics than else- 
where, some are more generally inhabitants of 
temperate regions, and a few are especially com- 
mon in the Far North. 

Classiffcation. Two suborders are distin- 
guished — ^Fissipedia, the typical terrestrial car- 
nivora; and Pinnipedia, the aberrant, aquatic 
forms. The second suborder, with its numerous 
adaptive characters, has doubtless been derived 
from the first, and is divided into three families, 
with about 60 species: 1. Otariidse, or eared 
seals, nearest to the typical carnivora, and char- 
acterized by the presence of external ears. Thg 
sea lions, sea bears, sea elephants, fur seals, etc., 
are well-known examples. 2. Trichechidse (or 
Rosmaridfie), the walruses (q.v.), of which only 
two species, or perhaps one with two geographical 
subspecies, are known, characterized by the pro- 
longation of the upper canine teeth into two 
powerful tusks. 3. Phocidse, or earless seals, 
characterized by the absence of external ears 
and the lack of tusks; there are about 10 genera 
and some 20 species. 

Cuvier proposed to divide the typical carniv- 
ores into Plantigrades, walking on the entire 
aole (e.g., bears), and Digitigrades, walking on 
finger tips (e.g., cats) ; but these functional dif- 
ferences are rendered useless by the multitude 
of transitional links connecting them, and it is 
more accurate and useful to divide the order into 
three sections, represented familiarly by bear, 
dog, and cat, and technically known as Arctoi- 
dea, Cynoidea, .^luroidea. The distinctions are 
based on certain features in the base of the skull, 
but are corroborated by other more general cliar- 
acteristics. 

1. The Arotoidea, which are less specialized 
and nearest the aquatic suborder, are composed 
of six families, viz., the fur bearers (Mustelidae) , 
the bears ( Ur sid®), the raccoons (Procyonidse), 
and three small related families. 

2. The Cynoidea resembles the Arctoidea in 
most respects, and are composed of the single 
family Canidfle-niogs, foxes, etc. 

3. ^luroidea are the most specialized of car- 
nivores, represented by cats, civets, etc., of which 
there are six families. The whole order of Car- 
nivora embraces about 300 living species. 

Pedigree and History. The fossil history of 
carnivora is of great interest, for not only have 
some remarkable forms like the sabre-toothed 
tiger (Machserodus) been unearthed, but the 
various families are linked together, as the cats 
and civets, by Proviverra, and the ancestors of 
at least the cats and the dogs are found in 
primitive generalized carnivores, such as Miacis, 
Oxhyssna, and Arctocyon. The group affords 
beautiful illustrations of increasing and of di- 
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vergent specialization, as illustrated in the pas- 
sage from primitive forms to the lion on the one 
hand and to the seal on the other. As to the 
relations of the carnivora to other orders of 
mammals, speculation is rife, but firmly based 
conclusions are hard to find. Looking backward, 
some naturalists have discovered affinities with 
the marsupials; while others, looking forward, 
have, with more abundant evidence, regarded 
the primitive carnivores as ancestral to Insec- 
tivora, and through them to Cheiroptera. And 
now there seems to be some evidence of not 
very distant relationship between Carnivora and 
Primates. 

Bibliography. Consult authorities referred 
to under Mammalia; Beab; Cat; Dog; etc. 

CARNIV'OROTTS PLAITTS. A peculiar 
group of plants, part of whose food consists of 
animals, especially insects, captured by various 
contrivances, hence called also ‘‘insectivorous 
plants,” since, the captured insects are used for 
food. Most of these plants live in undrained 
swamps where the soil is poor in nitrogen, and 
the capture of insects is one way of getting 
protein food without manufacturing it. At the 
same time the leaves of these plants are usually 
green, and therefore manufacture carbohydrate 
food. There are three conspicuous types 
of “insect-catching” plants. The pitcher plants 
*(8arraceniaj l^epenthes, etc.) are so named^ be- 
cause their leaves form tubes or urns of various 
kinds which contain water, and to these 
“pitchers” insects are attracted and then 
drowned. In some cases nectar is secreted 
around the mouth of the pitcher which attracts 
insects. Inside the pitcher, just below the rim, 
is a glazed zone, and below this another zone 
with thickly set downward-pointing hairs, so 
that when a fly slips upon the glazed zone and 
plunges into the liquid at the bottom of the 
pitcher, the zone of downward-pointing hairs 
effectually prevents any escape. The sundews 
(Drosera) are among the moOT common of the 
insectivorous plants, tte leaves forming small 



(Drosera), showing the a. A bladder of the Bladderwort 
tentacles which capture (^tneukaia). Insects are cap- 
insects: the tentacle at tured here after the fashion of an 
the right illufiftrate how eel trap. 

they bend in towards im h. Hairs (aopposedly with di- 
ins^ whidh has alighted gestive functions) within the blad- 
on the leaL der of UirictUaruh 

rosettes upon the ground in swampy re^ons. 
The margin of the leaf is beset by prominent 
rfandular hairs, and over the inner surface of 
the blade shorter hairs are scattered. All of 


these glands excrete a clear sticky fluid which 
clings to them like dewdrops, and which, not 
being dried up by the sunlight, has suggested 
the name “sundew.” If an insect alights on the 
leaf, or even brushes 
past it, it is held fast 
by the sticky hairs, 
which begin to curve 
inward, and presently 
press the victim down 
upon the surface of the 
blade, where it is di- 
gested. The Venus-fly- 
trap • (Dioncea) is one 
of the most remark- 
able of insect-trapping 
plants, being found only 
in certain sandy 
swamps near Wilming- 
ton, IT. C. The leaf 
blade is constructed so 
as to work like a steel 
trap, the two halves 
snapping together and 
the marginal bristles 
interlocking like the 
teeth of a trap. This 

Htcber-like leaves (asoidia) trap is sprung by sen- 
of the Pitcher Plant {Sarra^ sitive hairs, like feel- 

that are developed 
ascidia. 1 on the leaf surface. 

[When one of these is 
touched by a small flying or hovering insect, the 
trap snaps shut, and the insect is caught. In 
all of these cases a digestive fluid is excreted 
and the food material utilized. The most note- 
worthy single book upon this subject is Darwin, 
Insectivorous Plants (London, 1875). See Di- 
02ir.fflA; Nepenthes. 

CARNOCHAN, kfir'no-kan, Janet (1839- 
). A Canadian educator and writer. She 
was born in Stamford, Ontario, and was educated 
at Niagara, where for many years she was a 
teacher in the high school. After resigning 
that position she devoted herself mainly to his- 
torical investigations in connection with the 
town of Niagara (formerly Newark and the 
earliest seat of government in Ontario) and the 
Niagara peninsula. In the course of these in- 
vestigations she made many valuable contribu- 
tions to the press. Chosen president of the 
Niagara Historical Society, she collected valu- 
able relics of various sorts relating to the early 
hdstory of tiie town and peninsula^ and espe- 
cially to the War of 1812. She was also active 
in procuring the erection of stones to mark his- 
toric places in the peninsula, and was prin- 
cipally concerned in the establishment of the 
Niagara Memorial Hall in 1907^ Besides prbae 
writings she published several poems. 

CABrNOCHAN, karino-kem, John Muebat 
(1817-87). An American surgeon, bom in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. He was educated at Edinburgh 
University and at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York, and in 1847 began 
practice in New York. Dr. Camoehan rapidly 
rose to the first rank among practicing physi- 
cians and surgeons and acquired great celebrity 
for the boldness and success of his operations, 
such as the removal of the lower jaw; the cure 
of elephantiasis by ligature of the femoral ar- 
tery; excisicai of the ulna while preserving to 
the arm most of its functions; amputating the 
thigh at the hip joint, and particularly for re- 
moving, in case of neuralgia, the entire trunk 





1. OPOSSUM (Didelphys Virginiana). 

2. RED COATI (Nasua rufa). 

3. CACOMISTLE (Bassariscus astutus), 

4. RACCOON (Procyon iotor). 


5. SKUNK (Mephitis mephitis). 

6. STRIPED SKUNK (Spilogale putorius), 

7. BADGER (Taxidea taxus). 

8. OTTER CLutra canadensis). 
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of the second branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 
Dr. Carnoclian added much to the renown of 
American surgery. He was professor of the 
principles and practice of surgery in the New 
York Medical College and health ofiicer of the 
port of New York. Besides numerous mono- 
graphs of value on subjects connected with his 
profession, he published Treatise on Congenital 
Dislocations (1850) and Contributions to Opera- 
tive Surgery (1858 and 1877-86). 

CABNOT, kar'no', Lazare Hippolytb (1801- 
88).. A French politician and journalist, the 
son of the “Organizer of Victory.’^ He was born 
at Saint-Omer, April 6, 1801. He studied for 
the law, but was debarred from practice for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Bourbons. Turning to journalism, he soon made 
a name for himself as a follower of Saint-Simon 
and his school, and became editor of Le Produc- 
teur, a radical journal of the day, but after the 
July Bevolution forsook Saint-Simonism to a 
certain extent. In 1839 he entered the Chamber 
of Deputies as a representative from Paris and 
remained until 1848, voting with the radical ex- 
treme Left. After the February Revolution he 
accepted the post of Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, but held it only a few months. Elected to 
the Legislative Assembly in May, 1850, he took 
his place among the Republicans opposed to the 
schemes of Louis Napoleon. After the coup 
d’4tat of 1851 he refused to swear allegiance to 
Napoleon, and tliougli several times elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, did not take his seat 
until 1864. In 1869 he was defeated in the elec- 
tions by Gambetta and by Henri Rochefort, but 
in 1871 he was chosen deputy from Seine-et-Oise. 
Made a life senator in 1875, Carnot took a 
prominent part in the debates of the Upper 
House, and spoke for the last time in 1888, a 
'few weeks after his son Sadi had been elected 
President of the Republic. He died March 16, 
1888. He was the author of numerous magazine 
articles and reviews, the most important being 
ExposS de la doctrine Saint-Simonienne (1830) ; 
Memoires sur Carnot, par son fils (2 vols., 1861- 
64); La Revolution p'ancaise (2 vols., 1867); 
Lazare Hoche (1874); and, with M. d’ Angers, 
Mdmoires de Bertrand Barhre (4 vols., 1842-43). 
For his biography, consult the Proceedings of the 
Academic des Sciences, Morales et Politiques 
(Paris, January, 1894) ; also Hubbpd, XJne 
famille ripublicaine : les Carnot (Paris, 1888). 

CABNOT, Lazare Nicolas Mabguebitb 
(1753-1823). A French strategist and mathe- 
matician. He was born at Nolay, and became, 
in 1791, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
from Pas-de-Calais. In the Convention he voted 
for the death of Louis XVT. He was elected to 
the Committee of Public Safety, intrusted with 
the chief direction of military affairs, and 
greatly contributed to the success of the French 
arms. He displayed extraordinary ability in 
this position, alike as a strategist and as an 
organizer. He created 14 armies, placed them 
under the command of competent generals, and 
inspired the troops with an ardor which made 
them irresistible. Though he endeavored to re- 
strict the power of Robespierre, he was impeached 
with others, after the Reign of Terror, but the 
charge was dismissed. Carnot became a member 
of the Directory in 1795, but having opposed the 
extreme measures of Barras, his colleague, he 
was suspected of being a Royalist and s^tenced 
to deportation in 1797. Having escaped to Ger- 
many, he wrote his famous defense, in which he 
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laid bare the character of his associates in the 
Direetoiy. The Eighteenth Brumaire broi^ht 
him back to Paris. Bonaparte made him Minis- 
ter of War in 1800. In this office he helped, by 
his energy, skill, and fertility of administrative 
resource, to achieve the brilliant results of the 
Italian and South-German campaigns ; so that to 
him was given the name of “Organizer of Vic- 
tory.” Being unable to agree with Bonaparte, he 
resigned in the same year. In 1802 he became 
a member of the tribunate, in which capacity he 
voted against the establishment of the consulate 
for life and particularly against an empire. 
When the tribunate was abolished, he retired 
to private life and devoted himself to his studies. 
But when fortune ceased to favor Napoleon he 
placed his services at his command in 1814. 
The command of Antwerp was given to him, and 
the city was heroically defended. During the 
Hundred Days he held office as Minister of the 
Interior. The title of Count was conferred upon 
him, but he never bore it. After the second 
restoration he withdrew to Warsaw, and from 
thence to Magdeburg, where he di^, Aug. 3, 
1823. Carnot’s chief contribution to mathe- 
matical science is a class of general theorems 
on the projective properties of figures, which 
later formed the basis for the important works 
of Poncelet and others. Among his numerous 
writings on mathematics and military tactics 
are: Essai sur les machines en geniral (1786) ; 
Reflexions sur la metaphysique du calcul infini- 
tesimal (1797); Ciometrie de position (1803). 
Consult Arago, “Eulogy of Carnot,” in vol. i of 
Arago’s CEuvres completes (Paris, 1854). 

CABNOT, Marie Franqois Sadi (1837-94). 
President of the French Republic from 1887 to 
1894. He was the son of Lazare Hippolyte Car- 
not and was born at Limoges, Aug. 11, 1837. 
He received a scientific education, became an 
engineer, and advanced rapidly, in his profes- 
sion, acquiring a considerable reputation as the 
constructor of the large tubular bridge at Col- 
longes-sur-RhOne. In 1870 he was stationed as 
government engineer at Annecy, and in 1871 
Gambetta, who was then Minister of the Inte- 
rior, made him the Prefect of the Department of 
Seine-Tnferieure. In this capacity he rendered 
important services to the government, but after 
the capitulation of Paris resigned his office and 
sat as a deputy from C6te d’Or in the Na- 
tional Assembly. There he took a prominent 
part in all discussions concerning the future 
form of government for France, voting always 
with the Republicans of the Left, for whom he 
acted as secretary. He became a member of the 
new Chamber of Deputies in 1876, and in 1877 
was Secretary to the Chamber, besides being 
prominent in connection with the Public Works 
Committee. In 1880-81 he was Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, and held the same office again in 1885, 
in the Brisson ministry, in which he later acted 
as Minister of Finance. On Dec. 3, 1887, he 
was elected to succeed Gr4vy as President of 
the Republic. In the performance of the high 
functions of this office Carnot won the respect 
of all by his tact and ability. He passed un- 
scathed through the Panama disclosures of 1892. 
His term of office was almost over when he was 
stabbed by an Italian anarchist named Caserio, 
in Lyons, and died the next day, June 25, 1894. 
He was succeeded as President by Casimir-Perier. 
Consult Hubbard, Une famille repuhlicaine: les 
Carnot (Paris, 1888). 

CABNOT, Nicolas LfioNABD Sadi (1796- 
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1832). A French physicist, to whose early 
researches and theories must be ascribed the be- 
ginning of the modern science of thermody- 
namics (q.v.). He was born in Paris, the son of 
Lazare Xieoias Marguerite Carnot. He entered 
the Polytechnic School in 1812, from which he 
passed into the corps of engineers, where he 
served until 1828. Working in this capacity, 
he had time and opportunity for scientific re- 
search, and in 1824 published his famous work, 
Rtfleosions sar la piiissanee motrice dto feu-, in 
which is described his cycle and reversible en- 
gine. Carnot’s work was based on the theory 
that heat was a substance, ‘‘caloric,” but so 
perfect was his reasoning that the theory re- 
quired but few modifications to adapt.it to the 
dynamical theory, which was later accepted, 
even by Carnot himself. According to Carnot, 
the amount of work done by a heat engine de- 
pends on the amount of heat transferred and the 
difference in temperature between the source of 
heat and the receiver; work can be done only 
when heat passes from a warmer to a colder 
body. This is, in substance, the second^ law of 
thermodynamics, enunciated by Clausius in 1850, 
which stated that heat cannot of itself pass from 
a colder body to a hotter one, nor can it be so 
made to pass without any inanimate material 
mechanism; and no mechanism can be driven 
by a mere simple cooling of any material object 
below the temperature of surrounding objects. 

In order to study the efficiency of the steam, 
engine, Carnot devised a reversible engine where 
the amount of energy produced and heat applied 
could be investigated under ideal conditions. 
Carnot also appreciated the important principle 
now known as conservation of energy, stating 
that motive power is in quantity invariable in 
nature; it is, correctly speaking, never either 
produced or destroyed^ Carnot’s work was 
greatly extended and adapted to, modern theories 
by Sir William Thomson • (later I/ord Kelvin) , 
who published important papers in 1848 and 
184^ which indicated that from these researches 
conld he evolved the absolute tliermodynamic 
scale of temi>erature. Carnot’s great essay was 
printed in Cerman, in Ostirald's KlassiJcer, ISTo. 37 
(Leipzig, 1892), and an English translation 
was made by Prof. R. H, Thurston, to which 
was appended an Account of Qix/moVs Theory, 
by Lord Kelvin (New York, 1890). 

CABNtriT'TirM (Latw, from the Celtic) . An 
ancient town in Upper, Pannonia, on the Ilanube, 

A few miles east of Viennsu, founded by the Celts, 
but at an early period a Roman post. Marcus 
Aurelius resided here .in 172-175, during his 
wars with the MareomanaL In the fourth cen- 
tury Camuntum was destroyed by German in- 
vaders. It was afterward rebuilt, but was finally 
deerfcroyed in the Magyar wars of the Middle 
Ages. There are numerouia ruins from Roman 
days. ' 

GABNTI'TIES. A people of central Cktifi, be- 
tween the jSeine and the Loire. In 52 bx). they 
joined Vereingetorijc against , Csesar and sent 
12,000 men to the aid of Aleaa. ^ 0»sar burnt 
their chief town, called Oectiahum, or Genabum. 
(See OklAlkts, Ihance.) , ; Augustus made the 
Camutes a ei/oUas fcedehitm, an allied state, per- 
mitting them 1 to r^ain tbkk institutioiHS, 
The name ‘^Camotes” wa^ given also to their 
chief city. (See CiiAEanKi^.) , iObnsuit Holmed 
04 k»^pusst of'i^aul' ('2d .-ecL, Oxford^ 

1911). 

CABNU'TTTM: CIV'ITAS. See ChABtms. 


CABO, kar'a. A village and the county seat 
of Tuscola Co., Mich., 26 miles (direct) east 
by south of Bay City, on the Cass River, and on 
the Michigan Central, and the Detroit, Bay City, 
the Western railroads (Map: Michigan, F 5). 
It is in an agricultural region, adapted particu- 
larly to the cultivation of sugar beets and beans, 
but has industrial interests represented by fiour 
mills, grain elevators, a large beet-sugar refinery, 
lumber mills, brick and tile works, foundries 
and machine shops, fireless-eooker, horse-collar, 
and telephone factories, marble works, ^ etc. 
Pop., 1890, 1701; 1900, 2006; 1910, 2272. 

CABO, kli'ro, Annibale (1507-66). An Ital- 
ian poet, best remembered for his felicitous 
translation of Vergil’s ^neid. He was born at 
Civita Nuova, in Ancona; became at an early 
age tutor to tbe sons of Luigi Gaddi, in Flor- 
ence; and in 1543 entered the service of Pier 
Luigi Farnese, nephew of Paul III, who sent him 
on numerous embassies, among others to the 
Emperor Charles V in Flanders. After the 
death of Pier Luigi, Caro served successively the 
Duke Ottavio Farnese and the latter’s brothers, 
the cardinals Ranuccio and Alessandro, with 
whom he remained until his death, in 1566- 
Caro numbered among his friends many of the 
best-known, men of letters of his day — ^hlolza, 
Salviati, Vasari, and Tansillo. He was an ac- 
complished letter writer, and his Letters familir 
ari are not only of great historical interest, but 
have often been reprinted as mbdels of style. 
Important for its stimulating effect on interest 
in questions of literary criticism and philology 
was Caro’s polemic with the celebrated Lodovico 
Castelvetro, who had criticized one of Caro’s 
panegyrics. This bitter quarrel, resulting in 
the death of one man and in Castelvetro’s ban- 
ishment, gave rise to Varehi’s Ercolano and to 
Oastelvetro’s famous Gorrezioni thereto. Caro’s' 
Apologia in this polemic well illustrates the 
spirit of scholarship at the time and is inter- 
esting as a sample of Italian eloquence. Caro’s 
excellent translation of the Mneid was begun, 
he tells us, “in jest, and only as an experi- 
ment” but he continued it for the pleasure 
of “making trial of the language in comparison 
with Latin.” The translation, which remained 
unfinished, is rather a skillful paraphrase than 
a faithful rendering; but, like all his writings, 
bears the stamp of a cultured and polished style. 
The best editions of Caro’s works were published 
in Venice (1757), in Milan (1806), and a vol- 
ume of selected works appeared in Florence 
(1864). 

CABO, Elme Mabie (1826-87). A 

French philosopher, bom in Poitiers. He ^adu- 
ated at the Ecole Normale in 1848, and was 
appointed professor of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne in 1864, and elected to the Acad4mie in 
1874. EQs writings, many of them in opposition 
to modern positivism, comprise: Etudes morales 
mr le temps present (1855; 3d ed., 1875) ; 
I/IdSe de Bieu et sea nov^aeamm critiques (1864; 
7th ed., 1883) ; a study of Hartmann, Schopen- 
hauer, and Leopardi in Le pessimisme me XlXe 
si^cle (1878); MSlamges et portraits (1888), 
His wife, PAtnmTE OAjsstET, was a well-known 
novdist and wrote, under the pseudon^ “P. 
Albane,” Le piohS de Madeleine ( 1865 ) . 

CABO, ka'rd, Jasob (1836-1904). A German 
historian. He was bom in Gnesen, and aiter 
studying in Berlin and Leipzig was professor of 
history in Jena until 1869, when he accepted a 
similar chair at the University of Breslau. His 
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publications, which deal chiefly with Polish and 
Hussite history, include the continuation of 
EbpelFs GesoMchte Polens (3 vols., ii-y, 1863— 
88 ) , published in Ukert and Hceren’s Geschichte 
der europdischen ^iaaten; Das Interregnum 
Polens im Jahre 1587, und die Parteikdmpfe der 
Hauser ZborowsJci und ZamojsJci (1861) ; edited 
Liber Gancellarice ^tanislai Ciolelc, Bin Formel- 
buch der polnischen KonigsJcanslei aus der Zeit 
der hussitischen Bewegung (2 vols., 1871-74) ; 
Aus der Kanzlei Kaiser Sigisminids (1879) ; and 
Beata und Halszka, Eine polnisch-rtcssische 
Geschichte aus dem 16, Jahrhundert (1883). 

CAR'OB, Algaboba, Sai^’t Johi^’s Bbead, or 
Locust Tree (It. carrubo, from Ar. kharrub, 
bean pods) [Geratonia siliqua), A tree of the 
family Leguminosse, a native of the countries 
around the Mediterranean Sea, in size and man- 
ner of growth much resembling the apple tree, 
but with abruptly pinnate, dark, evergreen 
leaves, which have two or three pairs of large 
oval leaflets. The flowers are destitute of 
corolla; the fruit is a brown, leathery pod 4 to 
10 inches long and an inch or so wide, a little 
curved, and containing gummy pulp, of an agree- 
able, sweet taste, in which lie a number of 
shining brown seeds, somewhat resembling small 
flattened beans. The seeds are bitter and of no 
use, but the sweet pulp renders the pods an im- 
portant article of food to tlie poorer classes of 
the countries in wliich the tree grows, as they 
contain as much as 60 per cent of sugar. They 
are very much used by the Moors and Arabs. 
They are also valuable as food for horses and 
cattle, for wdiich they are much employed in the 
south of Europe, and have of late years begun 
to be extensively imported into Great Britain 
under the name of locust beans, or St. John’s 
bread. The Arabs make of the pulp of the carob 
a preserve like tamarinds, which is gently 
aperient, and also a kind of liquor. The carob 
tree is too tender for the climate of Great 
Britain. At the California Experiment Station 
the tree is highly thought of for its shade. It 
grows w^ell in dry, rocky situations and is con- 
feidered a valuable acquisition. It will not stand 
frost. The wood is hard and much valued, and 
the bark and leaves are used for tanning. The 
locust tree of America is quite distinct from 
this. In Hawaii the mesquite tree is called 
“algaroba.” In California this tree is frequently 
used for hedges. See Cabat. 

CAROCBA. See Jaoaranda. 

CAB/OIi (OF. carole, from Bret, koroll, dance, 
Gael, carull, melody, from car, bar of music, 
Ir. car, a turn, ultimately, perhaps, connected 
with Ir. carr, cart, Lat. curruSj cart). In the 
stricter sense, a popular religious song intended 
to form part of the rejoicings connected with 
the great Christian festivals. The kinship of 
the earlier English carols with similar French 
compositions is evidenced by the frequent recur- 
rence in them of the refrain “Nowell,” a variant 
of the Fr. Noel, Christmas (Lat. natale, birth- 
day) ; though they had a wide popularity in the 
Middle Ages on the continent of Europe, they 
are especially associated with English tradition. 
Their use seems to have been at its height under 
the Tudors ; the universal familiarity with 
them is shown by the specific prohibition in 
1525, when Henry YITI lay seriously ill, of 
“carols, bells, or merry-making.” In 1562 
license was given to Thomas Tysdale to print 
“certayne goodly Carowles to be songe to the 
glory of God.” The Puritans, in their general 


onslaught on the observance of Christmas, when 
holly and ivy were made seditious badges, at- 
tempted to abolish them; but they came back 
with the Kestoration, and in 1661 appeared The 
New Carols for the Merry Time of Christmas, 
to Sundry Pleasant Tunes. To this day it is the 
custom in many parts of England for troops of 
men and boys, known as “waits,” to go about 
the villages for several nights before Christmas, 
singing carols in the open air. As a rule, the 
best carols are the oldest, although one of the 
most popular, “While Shepherds Watched their 
Flocks by Night,” was composed in 1703 by no 
better a poet than Nahum Tate, and the ancient 
spirit has been successfully caught in recent 
times by Swinburne, William Morris, and John 
Mason Neale. The older carols, usually set to 
pleasing and not dilEcult melodies, have the 
characteristics of popular poetry in general. 
They are simple, picturesque, and often childlike 
in their naivety to the point of seeming to per- 
sons of less unsophisticated training to border 
on irreverence. A manuscript of the fifteenth 
century now in the British Museum (ed. Thomas 
Wright, London, 1847) contains a number of the 
most famous early carols. The best collection, 
however, of both the ancient and modern types 
is Christmas Carols, Old and New (London, 
1874), the words edited by H. E. Bramley, and 
the music by Sir John Stainer. An excellent 
collection is that of Martha E. Eickert, Ancient 
English Christmas Carols, l)f00-1700 (New 
York, 1910). Con.sult E. Duncan, The Story of 
the Carol (London, 1911). 

CAEOLAN, kar'6-lan, or O'CAROLAN, 6- 
kar'6-lan, Tublogh. See O’Carolan, Tuelogh. 

CAROLINA, kii'rd-le'nft, La. The capital of 
a district in the Province of Ja6n, Andalusia, 
Spain, on the southern range of the Sierra 
Morena, 36 miles north-northeast of Ja^n. It 
has lead and silver mining industries, vineyards, 
and olive plantations. The inhabitants, descend- 
ants of South Germans, who settled here in 
1767 under the auspices of Count Olavides, the 
favorite of Charles III, exhibit an interesting 
assimilation, their origin being easily discern- 
ible, although the Teutonic language has been 
replaced by the Spanish. Pop., 1900, 9756; 
1910, 11,943. 

CAROLINA, ka'rO-le'na, Mabia (1752-1814). 
A daughter of Francis I, Emperor of Germany, 
and Maria Theresa of Austria, and Queen of 
Naples by her marriage with Ferdinand IV in 
1768. She had great influence with the King, 
had Sir John Acton appointed Prime Minister in 
place of Tanucci in 1784, and caused the King, 
in 1798, to join the coalition against France, the 
consequence of which was the marching of the 
French upon Naples (1799) and the.#flight of 
Ferdinand and Carolina. After returning to 
Naples Carolina again conspired against Na- 
oleon, and, with her husband, was, in 1806, 
ethroned and succeeded by Joseph Bonaparte. 
She died in Vienna. 

CAROLINA (kar'6-li'na) ALLSPICE. See 

CAXYCAimiUS. 

CAROLINA PINK. See Spigelia. 

CAROLINA TEA. See Yapon. 

CAROLINA TOWN. A town of Porto Eico 
in the Municipality of Carolina, 17 miles sotith- 
east of San Juan (Map: Porto Rico, F 2). Its 
climate and sanitary conditions are exceptional, 
and there are public schools, two churches, and 
a city hall. The neighboring country is taken 
up with sugar estates and dairy, farms, and it is 
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a terminal of the railroad. Pop., 1890, 2177; 
1910, 3244. 

CAR'OLINE, The. An American vessel, 
the seizure and destruction of which, off Grand 
Island, by a party of Canadians, on Dec. 29, 
1837, during the rebellion in Upper Canada, 
threatened to cause a war between the United 
States and Great Britain. The steamer had 
been used for carrying supplies to a party, of 
insurgents on Navy Island, and Great Britain 
asserted in 1840 that its destruction was a legiti- 
mate act of war, while the United States re- 
peatedly demanded redress on the ground that 
the Canadians had invaded its territory in time 
of peace. The difficulty came to a crisis in the 
course of the same year when a Canadian 
named McLeod, who had boasted of participating 
in the affair, was tried in New York. The 
British ministry threatened war in case he were 
not released, but his trial was nevertheless con- 
tinued, and his acquittal alone prevented serious 
trouble between the two governments. 

CAROLINE, Amelia EltzabeTH (1768-1821). 
Queen of George lY of England. She was 
the second daughter of Charles William Fer- 
dinand, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, and 
Princess Augusta of Britain, sister of George 
III. She was born on May 17, 1768, and on 
April 8, 1795, was married to the Prince of 
Wales, who, with no love for his cousin, con- 
sented to the union for the sake of liquidating 
his debts, . She soon complained of his intimacy 
with Mrs. Fitzlierbert and Lady Jersey. The 
King sought to reconcile the royal pair; but 
after the birth of their daughter, Princess Char- 
lotte, January, 1796, the Prince of Wales de- 
serted his wife. She received public sympathy 
and support, especially when official attempts 
were made to discredit her. In 1814 she ob- 
tained leave to travel, and lived in Italy for 
some time, but acted imprudently in showing 
favor to her courier, Bergami, and his family. 
When her husband became King in 1820, she was 
offered an annuity of £50,000 sterling to re- 
noimce the title of Queen and live abroad; hut 
she refused, and made a triumphal entry into 
London, whereupon the government instituted 
proceedings for divorce on a charge of adultery. 
Indiscreet conduct was proved; but the manner 
in which she had been used by her husband, and 
the splendid defense of Brougham, caused such 
a feeling in her favor that the ministry aban- 
doned the divorce bill, after it had passed the 
House of Lords. She assumed the rank of 
royalty, but was repulsed from Westminster 
Abbey when she insisted on her right to corona- 
tion with her husband, July 29, 1821. Nine 
days afterward she died. In direct disregard of 
the King^s desire, the funeral procession, on its 
way to Brunswick, where Caroline was buried, 
passed through the city of London; but not 
before lives had been lost in an encounter with 
the Life Guards at Hyde Park Corner. Consult: 
Memoirs of Queen Caroline, by Nightingale (Lon- 
don, 1820); Adolphus (London, 1821); Huish 
(London, 1821); Wilk (London, 1822); also 
Clerke, Life of Her Majesty Queen Caroline 
(London, 1821). 

CAROLINE BOOKS (Lat. Lilri CaroUm). 
A work in four books, drawn up in 791 by the 
authority of Charles the Great, against the 
decrees of the Iconoclastic Council of 754 and of 
the Second Council of Nicaea in 787. The latter 
had been translated into Latin incorrectly, and 
the author of the Caroline Books supposed that 


they ordered the same worship to be paid to the 
images as to the Trinity. The Caroline Books 
reject both ieonoclasm and the worship of 
images. The author is unknown. Consult 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. iii, bk. xx, 
chap, ii (2d ed., Freiburg, 1877). 

CAROLINE ISLAiroS. A group of small 
and widely scattered islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, extending from 0® 55' to 10® 6' N. lat. 
and from about long. 137® to about 164®^ E- 
(Map: Australasia, G 2) ; a German possession. 
They number about 525, including reefs and un- 
inhabited rocks, and their area is estimated at 
390 square miles. The larger islands have a con- 
siderable elevation; most of the rest are low, 
mainly of coral formation, and their soil is not 
above the average in fertility- The main islands 
of the group are Ruk, or Hogolu, Ponape, Kusaie, 
and Uap (Yap) ; these together cover 307 square 
miles. The chief product is copra, while some 
of the islands also yield shells. The commerce 
is mostly in the hands of the German Jaluit 
Company, which has stations on almost every 
important island. Administratively the group 
is a part of the German New Guinea Protector- 
ate. The population of the Caroline Islands was 
estimated in 1911 at 65,000 and consists chiefly 
of Micronesians, with about 320 Europeans. 
Most of the natives have been converted to 
Christianity, the archipelago having early en- 
gaged the attention of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions. They are 
well developed physically and mentally, a little 
shorter than the eastern Polynesians, and doli- 
chocephalic. Cyclopean stone walls are found 
on the islands of Tapak, Lele, and Ponape; the 
largest of these prehistoric structures is Nan 
Matal in Metalanim harbor on the east coast of 
Ponape. The stone structures of the Pacific are 
discussed in the article on Megalithic monu- 
ments (q.v.). The Carolines were discovered in 
1527 by the Portuguese Diego da Rocha, visited 
in 1528 by Alvaro de Saavedra, who assumed 
possession for the King of Spain, and further 
explored in 1686 by the Spanish admiral Fran- 
cisco Lazeano, who gave to the group its pres- 
ent name in honor of King Charles II. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, as a result 
of the final determination of a more northern 
course, for the annual voyage of the galleon 
from Acapulco for Manila, the group was en- 
tirely abandoned by Spain, and it was not until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century that 
the existence of the Caroline archipelago was 
again brought to the attention of the civilized 
world by a number of scientific expeditions. At 
length German commercial interests became par- 
amount in the Carolines, and the hoisting of the 
German flag over Yap in 1885 called forth the 
protest of Spain. A settlement reached in the 
same year, with the Pope as an arbitrator, rec- 
ognized Spain's claim to the archipelago, but 
conferred special commercial privileges on Ger- 
many. In 1899 the Caroline, Pelew, and the 
Ladrone groups (except Guam) were ceded to 
Crermany in consideration of the sum of 16,750,- 
000 marks (about $3,986,500) . Consult: Chris- 
tian, The Caroline Islands (London, 1899) ; Otto 
Finseh, Karolinen und MaHanen (Hamburg, 
1900) ; id., Anthropologisohe Ergebnisse einer 
Reise in der 8ildsee {BeTlm, 1883) ; Furness, The 
Island of Stone Money (London, 1910) ; Sale- 
sius, Die Karolinen-inael Jap (Berlin, 1904). 

CAROLINE MATILDA (1761-75). Queen 
of Denmark and Norway. She was the youngest 
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child of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and in 1766 
married Christian VII, by whom she became the 
mother of Frederick VI. The King was a youth 
of feeble character and by self-indulgence had 
reduced himself almost to a state of imbecility. 
From the first he treated the Queen with cold- 
ness. In the course of time she became in- 
volved in an amour with Struensee, the court 
physician, who was appointed Cabinet Minister 
and created a count (1771), and who was 
generally supposed to be the father of her 
daughter born in 1771. Early in 1772, as the 
result of a court intrigue, the Queen and Struen- 
see were arrested, each confessed guilt, and 
Struensee was executed. The royal marriage 
was declared dissolved, but when it was proposed 
to banish the Queen, the British government in- 
terfered. She received a pension of £5000, was 
allowed to retain the title of Queen, and spent 
her last years in a castle at Celle, Hanover. 
Consult LagrSze, La reine CaroUne-Mathilde 
(Paris, 1887), and Wilkins, A Queen of Tears 
(London, 1904). 

CAB'OLIH'GIAHS (Fr. Carlovmgiens, ML. 
Carolingi, from OHG. Karling, descendant of 
Karl, particularly Charles Martel). The second 
dynasty of Frankish kings. The origin of the 
family is traced to St. Arnulf, Bishop of Metz, 
who died in 641. His son, Anscgisel, married 
a daughter of Pepin, of Landen in Austrasia. 
Their son, Pepin of Heristal, the greatest terri- 
torial lord in Austrasia, was called to the office 
of Mayor of the Palace in that kingdom. At 
the battle of Testry in 687, Pepin compelled the 
weak Merovingian King, Theudorieh III, to in- 
vest him with the office of Mayor of the Palace 
in all the tliree Frankish states, Neustria, Aus- 
trasia, and Burgundy. Pepin allowed the Mero- 
vingian kings to remain upon the throne, but 
they were kings only in name. He died in 714, 
and left as his successor a grandson who was a 
mere child; but Charles Martel, a natural son 
of Pepin, was made Mayor of the Palace by the 
Austrasians, and in this capacity brought the 
three states under his power. He died in 741. 
His two sons, Carloman and Pepin the Short, 
divided the kingdom, although for a time the 
nominal Merovingian dynasty still existed. 
Carloman abdicated after a few years and entered 
a monastery. Pepin at last formally assumed 
the royal power and was crowned King of the 
Franks in 751. From this is dated the beginning 
of the Carolingian dynasty. Pepin was suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Carloman and Charles the 
Great, or Charlemagne, of whom the latter soon 
reigned alone and prodigiously extended his 
dominions. In 800 Pope Leo III set upon his 
head the crown of the Western Roman Empire. 
He planned to divide his dominions among his 
sons, of whom, however, only one, Louis the 
Pious, survived him, who, in the list of the 
kings of France, appears as Louis I, but who 
was properly Emperor and King of the Franks. 
With Charlemagne the high abilities of his 
family disappeared, and his successors were com- 
paratively weak. Family feuds broke out during 
the life of Louis the Pious, who had divided his 
dominions among his sons, and he terminated 
his troubled reign in 840. By a treaty con- 
cluded at Verdun in 843, Lothair I, the eldest 
son of Louis, obtained the Imperial crown and 
the Kingdom of Italy, with Lorraine, Franche 
Comt4, Provence, and Lyonnais ; Louis, his 
brother, called Louis the German, obtained tlie 
German part of his father’s dominions; and 


Charles the Bald, the son of a second marriage, 
obtained Keustria, Aquitania, and the Spanish 
Mark. The Emperor Lothair I died in 855, and 
his dominions were again divided — ^his eldest 
son, Louis II, becoming Emperor and King of 
Italy, and his two other sons kings of Lorraine 
and of Provence, the kingdoms of the two 
younger brothers later reverting to the Emperor. 
Charles II, the Fat, son of Louis the German, 
reigned over the reunited realm of Charles the 
Great from about 884 to 887, when he was de- 
posed. Arnulf, King of Germany, obtained the 
Imperial dignity later, and Louis III, the Child, 
ruled in Germany from 899 to 911, when the 
Carolingian dynasty there became extinct. The 
French dynasty, of which Charles the Bald may 
be deemed the founder, continued a succession 
of weak monarchs and pretenders to the throne 
for about a century, till it terminated with the 
reign of Louis V, on whose death Hugh Capet, 
the most powerful nobleman in France, secured 
the crown in 987. The Carolingian kings had 
for some time possessed little real power. A 
subsequent marriage connected their family with 
that of the Capets and enabled the kings of the 
Capetian dynasty to trace their descent from 
Charlemagne. See Franks; France; Gee- 
iLA.NY: Hot.y Roman Empire. 

CABOLITS DXTBAH, ka'r6T\is' du'riiN'. See 
Duran, Charles Auguste E^rii,E. 

CAKOH, Pierre Augustin. See Beaumar- 
chais. 

CABOKT, ka'rOx', Rene Edouard (1800-76). 
A Canadian statesman and jurist. He was edu- 
cated at the Seminary of Quebec and at the 
College of St. Pierre and was admitted to the 
bar in 1826. He was mayor of Quebec from 
1827 to 1837 and Speaker of the Legislative 
Council of Lower Canada from 1 843 to 1847 and 
again from 1848 to 1853, when he was appointed 
judge of the Queen’s Bench and abandoned pol- 
itics. In 1857 he was commissioner for codify- 
ing the laws of Lower Canada, and from 1873 
until his death was Lieutenant Governor of 
Quebec. 

CABOBA, ka-ro'ril. A town in the State of 
Lara, Venezuela, about 40 miles west by south 
of Barquisimeto, and midway between tliat city 
and Lake Maracaibo. Stock' raising and tan- 
neries are the chief industries, and there is a 
considerable trade in gums and rubber. The 
town was founded by Spaniards under Capt. 
Juan del Tejo, in 1569 or in 1572 (accounts 
vary as to the date). Pop. (1908 estimate), 
6000. 

CABOTGID ABTEBY (Fr. carotide, Lat. 
carotis, Gk. Kaparls, karotis, carotid, from /cdpoj, 
karosj deep sleep). Tlie great artery which on 
each side distributes blood to the different parts 
of the head. Each carotid artery consists of the 
primitive or common carotid, wdiich, at a level 
with the upper margin of the larynx, separates 
into two great divisions of nearly equal size, the 
external and internal carotid. The external 
carotid supplies the laryiLX, tongue, face, and 
scalp with blood, its principal branches being 
the superior thyroid, the lingual, facial, occip- 
ital, posterior auricular, internal maxillary, 
and temporal. The internal carotid enters the 
cavity of the cranium through a somewhat tor- 
tuous canal in the temporal bone, and, after 
perforating the dura mater, divides into the an- 
terior and middle cerebral arteries, which are the 
principal arteries of the brain; while in its 
course through the dura mater it gives off the 
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of the windpipe. Should either vessel be severed 
death would result almost immediately. Punc- 
tured wounds, however, may not be immediately 
fatal; they may heal, or a false aneurism (q.v.) 
may result. These arteries are sometimes the 
seat of spontaneous or true aneurism. Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper was the first to tie the common 
carotid for spontaneous aneurism, in 1805, and 
since then the operation has been successfully 
performed many times. Owing to the numerous 
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solubilitv in various solvents, slightly different 
melting points, and spectra. In the Kraus two- 
phase (petrol ether-alcohol) system of chloro- 
phyll extract, the carotin is largely held with 
chloroplivll in the petrol ether, while the xan- 
thophviris largely held by the alcohol phase. 

CABOTO, ka-ro'to, GioVAimi Psancesco 
(1480-1555). A Veronese painter of the Ren- 
aissance. He was born in Verona, studied there 
under Liberale, and later in Mantua under Man- 
tegna, who strongly influenced him. , Other 
influences in his paintings are Bonsignori, lico- 
nardo, Raphael, and Giulio Romano; hut he 
never lost a certain individuality and his '^^oh 
Veronese color, shown particularly in his land- 
scape backgrounds. His works are numerous 
in Verona, the best being the much-dama^d 
frescoes of the ‘‘‘History of Tobias’’ in St. 
Eufemia. Others are : the fresco of “The An- 
nunciation,” San Girolamo (1608) ; the altar 
of San Fermo Maggiore (1628) various fres- 
coes and panels in San Giorgio in Braida and 
several panels in the Pinacoteca Communalc. 
Good examples of his art are in the Gastello, 
Milan, the Chiesa di Carit^., Mantua, in the 
Uffizi and Pitti, Florence, and in the museums 
of Dresden, Budapest, etc. His works are some- 
times confused with those of his brother Gio- 
vanni, who was likewise a painter of no mean 
talent. 

CABOTTGE, kS.'r5ozV. A town of Switzer- 
land, in the Canton of Geneva, a suburb about 
one mile south of Geneva, on the left hank of the 
Arve, at an altitude of 1200 feet (Map: Switzer- 
land, A 2). It has many beautiful villas and a 


interchanges (anastomoses) of branches between 
vessels of both sides of the head, cutting off the 
supply of blood through one carotid is seldom 
followed by impairment of brain structure or 
function. The common carotid in the horse is 
the termination of the right arteria innominata. 
It is a large vessel about an inch long, which 
emerges from the chest below the windpipe and 
divides into the right and left carotids. These 
bend upward, having the windpipe between them, 
gradually inclining inward at the upper part, 
where each divides into external and internal 
carotids, and a large anastomosing branch aris- 
ing from between these two. 

CAB'OTIH (Lat. carota, carrot) . An orange- 
yellow pigment found in the form of amorphous 
masses in the root of the carrot and, along with 
xanthophyll, giving that organ its color. It also 
always accompanies chlorophyll and xanthophyll 
in the chloroplast, and is the coloring matter of 
some petals, fruits, and other plant organs. The 
substances described by the terms ervthrophyll, 
ehrysophyll, and etolin are probably carotin. 
Carotin is* a hydrocarbon of the empirical for- 
mula O 40 H 56 , and is closely related to xanthophyll, 
which has the formula C 40 HMO 2 ^pd is possibly 
an oxidation product of carotin. Carotin is an 
ispmer of lycopin, the orange-red pigment of 
certain tomato skins. Carotin and xanthophyll 
both absorb oxygen readily up to 30-40 per 
cent of their weiglit, and are thereby trans- 
lOnhed to colorless bodies. This has been taken 
as evidence that they function as oxygen ear- 


thread, clay pipes, leather, watches, and pot- 
tery, as well as of machinery and ironwork. ^ A 
bridge across the Arve connects the town with 
Geneva, In 1780 the King of Sardinia, as ruler 
of Savoy, tried to make Carouge the industrial 
rival of Geneva, but failed. Pop., 1900, 7400; 
1910, 7890. 

CABP (Oer. Karpfe, OHG. charpho, leel. 
karfi, Welsh carp, Russ, karpii, probably bor- 
rowed from the Germanic), A fresh-water fish 
{CyprinuB oarpio), typical of the family Oypri- 
nidse (q.v.), now acclimated in all parts of the 
world. The body is robust, compressed, and 
covered with large scales; head naked; mouth 
rather small, toothless, with fleshy lips and four 
well-developed barbels. The dorsal fin is quite 
long, the anal much shorter. The color is a 
uniform dark brown above, growing quite light 
on the ventral side. The carp may attain a 
weight of 40 to 60 pounds, but the usual weight 
is much less than this. It thrives best in lakes 
and ponds, and in streams seeks the quiet, 
sluggish waters, where it feeds largely on vege- 
table matter, but will also eat insect larv«e, 
worms, etc. The carp may reach an age of 200 
years. It spawns about June; the eggs, which 
are, small, transparent, and number several hun- 
dreii thousand, are fastened to aquatic weeds, 
where they will endure great vicissitudes of 
weather and temperature. During the winter 
months it hibernates and does not take food. 
So exceedingly hardy is it, that it may he kept 
alive even for days in moist moss if properly 
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fed, and consequently may be transported great 
distances with facility. 

The original home of the carp was southeastern 
Asia, where it has been tamed and cultivated 
since the earliest times by the Chinese and where 
it is still found wild. It was introduced into 
northern Europe several centuries ago and trans- 
planted about the fourteenth century to Great 
Britain, under the name of German carp. From 
Europe it has been brought casually to North 
America, and about 1870 a strong effort was 
made to plant it extensively in the still waters 
of the United States; this succeeded widely, but 
the extreme prolificacy of the fish, quickly over- 
crowding small ponds, and the comparative 
coarseness of its flesh, which is readily tainted 
by foul waters, have prevented it finding as 
great favor with the American public as in Ger- 
man Europe. There are three varieties of carp : 
( 1 ) the scale carp, which, excepting the head, is 
entirely covered with scales; (2) the mirror 
carp (Spiegelkarpfe of the Germans), which has 
three to four rows of very large scales along 
the sides, the rest of the body remaining bare; 
(3) the leather carp {Lederkarpfe) , in which 
the scales are entirely wanting. All these are 
equally good as food, although a preference is 
often shown for the scaled variety. To the 
angler the carp is not a very valuable fish, as he 
is by no means a free biter. Several other fishes 
are called carps, notably the European congener 
called Crucian (q.v.) and the closely allied gold- 
fish ; also some entirely different ones, as the sea- 
bream and the American carp suckers. Consult 
Gill, Smithsonian Miscellaneons Collections, vol. 
xlviii (Washington, 1907). See Plate of Caeps 
AKD European Allies. 

CABP, Petrache (1837- ). A Kumanian 

statesman. He was born at Jassy, studied at 
Bonn, took part in the overthrow of ’Cuza, and, 
after Prince Charles had ascended the throne, 
entered the diplomatic service. With Blarem- 
berg he founded an anti-liberal journal. In 
1870-76 he was Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
1892-96 of Commerce, Agriculture, and Domains, 
and in 1900-01 Premier and Minister of Finance. 
In 1911 and 1912 he was again head of the 
ministry. Originally a Conservative, in 1876 he 
formed a party called the Young Conservatives, 
or Junimistes. He translated several of Shake- 
speare's plays into Kumanian. 

CABPACCIO, kar-pfit'ch6, Vittore (Vettob), 
called Scarpaccia by Vasari (?-c.l526). A 
Venetian painter of the Kenaissance, one of its 
greatest pageant painters. The researches of 
Dr. Ludwig in the Venetian archives have dis- 
proved the accepted view of his early life. He 
was not born in Capo d' Istria, where his house 
is still shown, but in Venice, where his family 
had lived. In Venice also he spent most of his 
life and passed his last years. The date of his 
death is unknown, but he is mentioned as <ie- 
ceased in 1526. It is now established that he 
studied first with Lazzaro Bastiani, whom 
Vasari calls his pupil; but he was greatly in- 
fluenced by Gentile Bellini. He assisted the 
latter in important pageant pictures, and in- 
dependently developed the same technical ten- 
dencies into a highly original style. His 
earliest works, "Saints Catharine and Vener- 
anda” (Verona) and a Madonna (Frankfort- 
on-Main), are reminiscent of Bastiani. In 1490 
he began the ' great series of nine pictures 
from the life of St. Ursula, for the Scuola di 
Sant* Ursula, now in the Venetian Academy. 


These are not only his masterpiece, but the 
finest series of pageant pictures painted in 
Venice during the fifteenth century. Espe- 
cially charming are the “Dismissal of the Am- 
bassadors,” with remarkable light effects; “The 
Departure of the Betrothed Pair,” distinguished 
by beautiful and ideal types; and “St. Ursula's 
Dream,” a young girl asleep in the quiet morn- 
ing light. In quality they are unequal, which 
is in part due to the work of assistants and to 
repainting. Hardly less attractive is a second 
series of nine pictures for the Scuola degli 
Schiavoni (Slavonians). The episodes from the 
life of St. George, his battle with the dragon, 
triumph, and the baptism of the King and Queen 
are particularly attractive. “St. Jerome in his 
Study” is a charming representation of a Vene- 
tian scholar, while “St. Tryphonius Exorcising 
the Demon” is naive beyond expression. About 
the same time he painted (with the aid of his 
pupils) for the Scuola degli Albanesi (Alba- 
nians) six scenes from the life of Mary, now 
in the galleries of Bergamo, Milan, Venice, and 
Vienna. His last great cycle, painted (1511- 
20) for the Scuola di Santo Stefano and de- 
picting scenes from the life of that' saint, is 
now in Berlin, Stuttgart, the Brera, and the 
Louvre. Besides these great cycles Carpaccio 
painted many single subjects, such as the 
“Presentation in the Temple” (1510, Academy) ; 
a curious picture, “Two Courtesans on a Bal- 
cony” (Museo Civico, Venice) ; the high altar 
of San Vitale, Venice (1514); “St. George 
Killing the Dragon” (1516, San Giorgio Mag- 
giore) ; the quaint Lion of St. Mark (Ducal 
Palace) ; three subjects in the cathedral of Capo 
d' Istria, and a polyptyeh in the city of Zara. 
Carpaccio is one of the most able and attractive 
painters of the early Renaissance in Venice. 
EKs pageant pictures are nothing more than 
delightful genre paintings filled with admirable 
portraits and illustrating in an incomparable 
manner Venetian life of his day. Nevertheless, 
they are rendered primarily for their pictorial 
qualities. Though sometimes faulty in draw- 
ing, they are clear and harmonious in color 
and show remarkable treatment of light and 
atmosphere. The authoritative monograph on 
Carpaccio is by Ludwig and Molmenti (Milan, 
1906) ; Eng. trans. by Gust (London, 1907). 

CABPA'THXAN MOUNTAINS. A moun- 
tain system of central Europe, extending in the 
form of a broad arc along nearly the entire 
boundary of Hungary east of the Danube (Map: 
Austria, G 2). The are embraces the plain 
of Hungary and the elevated basin of Transyl- 
vania (Si'ebenbiiTgen), separating the former 
from the Austrian provinces of Moravia, Silesia, 
Galicia, and Bukowina on the northwest, north, 
and northeast, and the latter from Rumania on 
the east and south. Both wings of the arc rest 
upon the Danube — the one terminating near 
Pressburg, where it is in juxtaposition to the 
Leitha Range of the Austrian Alps; the other 
ending at Orsova, where it confronts the northern 
extension of the Balkans. The length of the sys- 
tem, following the curve, is about 800 miles. The 
Carpathian system is composed of numerous 
mountain groups which exhibit a variety of 
orographic and geological features. On the 
northwest the main elevations are included in 
the Kleine Karpaten (Little Carpdithians ) , the 
Weisses G^birge (White Range) , and the Neutra 
and Tfi-tra ranges. These ranges, with border- 
ing ranges of the West Beskiden and the Hun- 
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garian Erzgebirge, converge in northern Hun- 
gary to form a mountain knot, near the centre 
of which are the Hohe T5.tra Mountains, the 
loftiest in the entire system. Eas^ard and 
southward the CJarpathians are continued in a 
broad curve by the Ost Beskiden and by the 
Waldgebirge into Transylvania, where the ranges 
widen out so as to surround on the east and 
west the basin of Transylvania, whose southern 
limit is the Transylvanian Alps. 

The Carpathians include no summits that are 
comparable in elevation to the culminations of 
the Alps, but the mountains are frequently; mas- 
sive and imposing in appearance. The highest 
point of the svstem is the Gerlsdorferspitze of 
the Hohe Tdtra Range, which is 8737 feet. In 
the same range are the Lomnitzerspitze, 8642 
feet; the Eisthalerspitze, 8630 feet; and the 
Schlagendorferspitze and other peaks exceeding 
8000 feet. In the eastern Carpathians there are 
many peaks from 5000 fo over 7000 feet above the 
sea. The Transylvanian Alps, whose trend in 
the main is east and west, present an almost 
unbroken mountain barrier crowned by jagged 
summits that reach an extreme height of over 
8000 feet, the loftiest peak, Hegoi, being 8318 
feet. In general, the higher elevations of the 
Carpathians are composed of ^anite and crys- 
talline rocks, while the outlying lower ranges 
are formed by upturned and folded sedimentary 
strata. Mesozoic sandstone is the prevailing for- 
mation in the Beskiden, the granite, gneiss, 
and schist in the Transylvanian Alps. Eruptive 
igneous rocks are found along the whole system, 
but are most prominent in the Hungarian Erzge- 
birge and in the ranges of Transylvania. These 
regions are noted for their deposits of gold, silver, 
lead, copper, and other metallic ores, which have 
been worked for many centuries. The Carpathian 
system forms the water parting between the 
drainage basins of the Oder, Vistula, and Dnies- 
ter, and of th^ middle Danube. Small lakes fre- 
quently occur in the interior of the mountains, 
particularly in the Hohe Tfi.tr a, where more than 
100 have been found. Some of them are at great 
elevations, and many are very deep. These lakes 
are called by the Hungarians ^‘llyes of the Sea.’® 
There are no glaciers nor perennial snow fields- 
Humerous passes cross the system, facilitating 
communication between Hungary and the border- 
ing countries. The Carpathians are clothed with 
extensive forests of oak, beech, chestnut, and fir, 
which harbor bears, wolves, and lynxes. See 
Hxjngabt; Tbansylvania. 

CABCPATHOS. See Soabpakto. 
CABPEAXIX, kfir'py, Jean Baptiste (1827- 
75). One of the foremost French sculptors of 
the nineteenth century, also an able painter. He 
was bom at Valenciennes, the son of a stone- 
mason, and received his earliest instruction from 
a friendly local architect, Bernand, and from 
the sculptor Fernand. In 1842 he went to Paris, 
earning his way as a porter and messenger. He 
studied with Duret in the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, 
and with Francois Rude, whose influence was 
the strongest in forming his art. After a bril- 
nant record at the Ecole, he received the Roman 
prize in 1845. In the five ensuing years of 
study at Rome he developed a strongly character- 
istic and personal style in painting as well as 
in sculpture. A typical example of his work 
of this period is the “Neapolitan Fisher Boy 
with a Shell” (Lonvre). His diief work at 
Rome w’as “Ugolino and his Children” (1862), 
now in the garden of the Tuileries, Exhibited 


at Paris, it was greeted with acclaim, except 
by the academicians. In 1865 he completed the 
group “Temperance” in the church of La Trinite, 
Paris, and in the following years the high relmf 
in the pediment of the Pavilion of Flora the 
Louvre. His most celebrated work The 
Dance” on the facade of the Paris Op4ra (1869) 
— ^precipitated one of the bitterest contests in 
modern art when the nude figure of “The Dance 
was indignantly rejected by the Salon as im- 
moral. The group is a masterpiece of realistic 
presentation and dramatic movement. ^ During 
the troubles of the Commune he practiced hia 
art in London. He died at B4eon-Chateau, near 
Asnieres, Oct. 11, 1875. The principal works of 
his last period are the "^‘Four Quarters of the 
World Sustaining the Sphere,” in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg; a monument to Watteau at 
Valenciennes; a painting representing “Napoleon 
in his Coffin,” in the Museum of Valenciennes, 
and a bust of tbe Prince Imperial in the Museum 
of the City of Paris. 

Carpeaux ranks with David d’Angers, Rude, 
and Rodin (qq.v.) as an epoch-making figure in 
French sculpture of the nineteenth century.^ His 
position is analogous to that held in painting 
by Delacroix, whom lie greatly resembles. In his 
works naturalism for the first time in the nine- 
teenth century achieves a definite and complete 
victory in sculpture. Academic smoothness of 
surface is replaced by a modeling based upon a 
real anatomical knowledge, tbe varied surface 
of which affords ample opportunity for contrast 
of light and shade. Although little known as a 
painter, he was very original also in this art. 
Influenced by the old Spanish masters, he fore- 
shadowed in his contrast of light and shade, and 
the rendition of values, tbe achievements of 
Manet and the Impressionists. Three of his 
paintings are in the Louvre, which also possesses 
(besides the important works mentioned above) 
a fine collection of his portrait busts, including 
those of Alexandre Dumas fils, his wife, Na- 
poleon III, and the Princess Mathilde. In Va- 
lenciennes the Mus4e Carpeaux, founded in his 
honor, rejoices in many of his sculptures of the 
early period and a number of paintings. Over 
3000 of his spirited drawings are in the Louvre, 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and the museums of 
Paris. Carpeaux’s biography has been written 
by important critics, such as Salellea (Paris, 
1869), Claretie (ib., 1875), Chesneau, (ib., 
1880), and Riotor (ib., 1906). Consult also 
Blanc, Les artistes de mon temps (ib., 1875), 
and Gonse, La sculpture franccUse (ib., 1895). 

OAB^EEIi (Fr. oarpelle^ Neo-Lat. carpellum, 
from Gk. KapirSsy harpos, fruit) . The name given 
to the megasporophyll of seed plants (gymno- 
sperms and angiosperms). A sporophyll is the 
leaflike structure that bears the sporangium, 
and when there are two kinds of sporan^a the 
two kinds of sporophylls are distinguished as 
megasporophylls and microsporophylls. In the 
older terminology the megasporophyll was called 
the carpel, and the microsporophyll was called 
the ovule. A carpel, therefore, is the unit struc- 
ture which hears ovules. There is often con- 
fusion in the use of the words “carpel” and 
“pistil.” Pistil is not a word of exactness, for 
it represents a structure organized into ovary, 
style, and stigma, whether it consists of one 
carpel or of several carpels. The so-called 
“scales” of a pine cone are also carpels which 
do not inclose the ovules. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the word “carpel” is used chiefly of 
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angiosperms (true flowering plants), and the 
carpels of gymnosperms are spoken of as scales. 
See Floweb. 

CAE.'PEN'TA'IMA, Gulf of. A broad and 
deep indentation of the north coast of Australia, 
with an average length and breadth of 350 miles, 
stretching from lat. 11* to 17® 30' S. and from 
long. 136® to 142® E. (Map: Australia, P 4)- 
It was named after Carpenter, a Dutchman, who 
discovered and partly explored it in 1627. The 
gulf contains many islands. The shores are gen- 
erally low with extensive indentations on the 
west coast. 

CABCPEHTEB. (OF. carpentier, ML. carpen^ 
tarius, from Lat. carpentum, cart, from Ir. car- 
tad, cairbh, chariot, cart, basket). Navy. An 
officer of warrant rank in the United States and 
British navies who acts as assistant to the execu- 
tive oflicer or first lieutenant, (in very large 
ships) in keeping the hull, spars, boats, etc., 
of a man-of-war in good condition. In the days 
of wooden ships he was a skilled mechanic in 
wooden shipbuilding, but since the advent of iron 
and steel ships he has been required to have 
a thorough knowledge of metal working and a 
practical knowledge of shipbuilding in iron and 
steel, as well as of woodworking. The carpenter 
of a ship of the navy is assisted by several 
artisans, called collectively, the carpenter^s gang, 
which includes shipwrights, plumbers, black- 
smiths, painters, and ca]q)enter’s mates. When 
a carpenter has served six years as such, he is 
commissioned as a chief carpenter, with the rank 
of ensign. His pay and status are the same as 
those of the boatswain. 

CAlBPENTEB,* Ediviund Janes (1845- ). 

An American author, born at Attleboro, Mass. 
After graduating from Brown University in 1860 
he engaged in business until 1878, when he 
entered journalism. In 1884-96 he was an edi- 
torial writer on the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
His works include: A Woman of Shavymut 
(1892) ; America in Haxoaii (1898) ; The Ameri- 
can Advance (1903); Long Ago in Greece 
(1906); Roger Williams (1909); The Pilgrims 
and their Monument (1911). 

CARPENTER, Edward (1844- ). An 

English author, born at Brighton, England. He 
was educated at Brighton College and at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, where he became fellow and 
lecturer. He also served as a curate, but in 
1874 gave up his orders in the Church, left Cam- 
bridge, and lectured in the University Exten- 
sion movement until 1881. In 1883 he became 
a street-corner agitator and lecturer in the 
Socialist movement. He visited Walt Whitman 
in the United States in 1884. His publications 
include; Toioards Democracy (1883; 5th ed., 
1913); England's Ideal (1887; 5th ed., 1906); 
Civilization: Its Cause and Cure (1889; 5th 
ed., 1897); From Adam's Peak to Elephanta 
(1892); EomogenAo Love (1894); An Unknown 
People (1897) ; Angels' Wings (1898) ; lolaus 
(1902) ; The Art of Creation (1904) ; The Til- 
lage and the Landlord (1907) ; Sketches from 
Life in Town and Gowntry (1908) ; The Inter- 
mediate Sex (2d ed., 1909) ; The Promised Lamd 
(1910); Love's Coming-of-Age (3d ed., 1911); 
The Drama of Love and Death (1912). 

CARPENTER, Ford Ashman (1868- ). 

An American meteorologist, bom in Chicago. 
He was an assistant observer in the United 
States Army Signal Corps in 1888-91, and an 
observer for the United States Weather Bureau 
from 1892 to 1906, when he became local fore- 


caster at San Diego, Cal. He participated in 
the Nordhoff exploring expedition to Lower 
California and Mexico in 1903. His works in- 
clude: Wind Velocities and Measurements 
(1889); Studies in the Physiography of Lake 
Tahoe (1891) ; Sunshine and Cloudiness (1896) ; 
Climatology of San Diego (1910) ; Aviation and 
Wind Movement (1911); Velo Clouds (1911); 
Photographing “Red Snow” in "Natural Colors 
(1911); Over the Yosemite Trails (1912); The 
Climate and Weather of San Diego, California 
(1913). 

CARPENTER, Frank George (1855- ). 

An American traveler and journalist, born in 
Mansfield, Ohio. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wooster in 1877, two years later be- 
ginning his newspaper work as legislative cor- 
respondent of the Cleveland Leader. In 1881 
he began a series of travels which continued for 
nearly 30 years and took him to all parts of the 
world. During these journeys he sent articles 
to newspapers and magazines. He was made a 
member of many scientific and learned societies 
and received the degree of Litt.D. from Wooster 
University in 1911. His published writings in- 
clude an important series of geographical 
readers; Our Colonies and Other Mands of the 
Sea (1904) ; Africa (1905) ; Carpenter's Readers 
of Commerce and Industry; South America — 
Social, Industrial, and Political (1900); How 
the World is Fed (1907); How the World is 
Clothed (1909) ; How the World is Housed 
(1911). He also contributed a great number 
of articles to American journals and magazines. 

CARPENTER, Fred Warner (1873- ). 

An American diplomat, born at Sauk Center, 
Minn., and educated in the public schools of 
Lake County, He studied law at the University 
of Minnesota, and after being admitted to the 
bar in 1898 was for several years stenographer 
in a law firm. In 1901 he became private secre- 
tary to William H. Taft, who was at the time 
Governor of the Philippines, and he continued 
to serve in this capacity while Mr. Taft was 
Secretary of War and during part of his ad- 
ministration as President. In 1910 he was ap- 
point^ Minister to Morocco, and later Minister 
to Siam. The latter position he held until 
1913. 

CARPENTER, Joseph Estijn (1844- ). 

An English Unitarian theologian, son of William 
Benjamin Carpenter. He was educated at Uni- 
versity and Manchester New Colleges; was min- 
ister of the Oakfield Road Church, Clifton, in 
1866-69, and of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 1869- 
75; lectured in Manchester College, London and 
Oxford, until 1906; and then became principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, one of the fore- 
most independent theological seminaries in Eng- 
land. He translated Ewald’s History of Israel 
(1867-74, with Russell Martineau) and Tiele’s 
Outlines of the History of Religion (1877), and 
wrote: The First Three Gospels: Their Origin 
and Relations (1890) ; The Composition of the 
Hexateuch (1900) ; The Bible in the Nineteenth 
Century (1903); The Historical Jesus and the 
Theological Christ; and a manual on Compara- 
tive Religion (1913). With Rhys Davids he 
edited Digha Nikdya (1890; 1902) and the 
Su/mcmgala Vildsini (1886). 

CARPENTER, Lant (1780-1840). An Eng- 
lish Unitarian minister. He was born in Kidder- 
minster, studied at the University of Glasgow, 
taught school from 1803 to 1805, and was em- 
ployed in the Liverpool Athenaum. He then be- 
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came pastor of a clitirch in Exeter and in 1817 
removed to Bristol. He tang'ht at Exeter and 
had Harriet and James Martineau among* Ms 
pupils in Bristol. He was much interested in 
the religious instruction of children and estab- 
lished several Sunday schools. He did much to 
broaden the spirit of English Unitarianism. He 
rejected the rite of baptism as a superstition 
and substituted a form of infant dedication. 
Among his works are: Unitarianism, the Doc- 
trine of the Gospel (1809); Systematic Educa- 
tion (2 vols., 1815) ; Examination of the Charges 
Made against Unitarianism (1820), a reply to 
William Magee, Archbishop of Dublin; and Prin- 
ciples of Education (1820). Consult Ms Mem- 
oirs, ed. by his son, R. L. Carpenter (London, 
1842). 

CAB.PEHTEB, Louis Geobge (1861- ^ ). 

An American irrigation engineer, born in^ Orion, 
Mich. He graduated in 1879 at the Michi^n 
Agricultural College, studied at Johns Hopkins 
University, and was assistant professor of mathe- 
matics and engineering at the former institution 
in 1881-88, when he was appointed professor of 
engineering and physics at the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, He was special agent of the 
United States artesian-wells investigation in 
1890; founded the American Society of Irriga- 
tion Engineers in 1891, and in 1899 was ap- 
pointed director of the agricultural experiment 
station at the Colorado Agricultural College. 
The first systematic instruction in irrigation 
engineering given in any American college was 
organized bv Professor Carpenter. 

CABPENTEB, Mary (1807-77). An Eng- 
lish philanthropist, the eldest child of the Rev. 
Dr. Lant Carpenter (q.v.). She took an active 
part in the movement in behalf of orphaned or 
n^Iected children, and besides advocating their 
cause in her writings, founded several reforma- 
tories for girls, one of which, the Red Lodge 
Reformatory, she superintended. ' In the prose- 
cution of her philanthropic labors she visited 
India three times, and in 1871 or^nized the 
national Indian Associatiotf, whose journal she 
edited. Among her intimate friends were Har- 
riet Martineau and Frances Power Oob^, the 
latter being for some time associated with her 
at Red Lodge. She published: Reformatory 
Schools (1881); Juvenile Delinquents ; 

Ow Convicts (2 vols., 1864) , a book which drew 
public attention to the treatment of young crim- 
inals; and Six Months in India (2 vols., 1868). 
Consnlt J. E. Carpenter, Life and Worh of Mary 
Carpenter (London, 1879). 

OABPENTBB, Matthew Hale { lS 24 r - Sl ). 
An American lawyer and politician, bom in 
Moretown, Vt. He spent two years in the 
United States Militaiy Academy, studied law 
with Rufus Choate, and in 1848 settled in Wis- 
oonsin. He was remarkably successful as a 
lawyer, and was especially notable for Ms de- 
fense of W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War, when 
the latter was impeached by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for his argument in favor of 
Samuel J. Tilden before the Electoral Commis- 
sion (q.v.). Carpenter was twice elected United 
Ste,te^ Senator from Wisconsin, serving from 
1869 to 1875 and again from 1879 until his 
death. Consult F. A. Flower, Life of Matthew 
Hale Oarpeni^er (Madison, Wis., 1883). 

CABPENTEB, Roixa CDmroN (1852- )- 

An American engineer. He was bom at Orion, 
Mich., and graduated from the University of 
Michi^n in 1875. FrOm 1876 to 1890 he was 


professor of mathematics and civil engineering 
in the Michigan Agricultural College, where he 
also had charge of the mechanical department 
from its organization until 1888. In 1890 he 
was appointed professor of experimental engi- 
neering at Cornell University, also conducting 
the laboratory of the department of experimental 
mechanics and research. He was president of 
the Michigan Engineering Society in 1889; chair- 
man of the national committee for the education 
of engineers in 1891 ; and president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers (1898). In addition to numerous scien- 
tific papers, he has published^ the following 
works: Instructions for Mechanical Laboratory 
Practice; Text-Booh of Experimental Engineer- 
ing (1892) ; Heating and Tentilating Buildings 

^^C^PENTEB, WmuAM Benjamin (1813- 
85). An English physiologist, bom at Exeter, 
a son of Lant Carpenter. Soon after his gradu- 
ation in Edinburgh, in 1839, he published his 
Principles of General and Comparative Physi- 
ology, afterward divided into The Principles of 
Comparative Physiology and The Principles of 
General Physiology* These works, together with 
The Principles of Human Physiology (1846) and 
The PriTbciples of Mental Physiology , 

form a perfect cyclopaedia of the biological 
science of this period. Carpenter likewise pub- 
lished: A Manual of Physiology; The Micro- 
scope: Its Revelations and its Uses (6th ed., 
1881); a prize essay upon The Use and Abuse 
of Alcoholic Liquors (1861). His most impor- 
tant original researches are: On the Structure 
of Shells; On the Development' of Purpura Lapil- 
lus; On the Structure, Functions, and Gen- 
ei'al History of the Forammifera. His published 
works also include: Zoology and the Instincts 
of Animals (1857); Physiology of Temperance 
(1870); Mesmerism and Spiritualism (1877); 
Hature and Man (1888). He edited the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review 
and was one of the editors of the Hatwral His- 
tory Review* He took a chief part in the gov- 
ernment expedition sent out in 1868-70 for deep- 
sea exploration in the northern Atlantic, and 
contributed largely to the discussion of the vexed 
question of ocean circulation. He advocated the 
doctrine of a vertical circulation, sustained by 
opposition of temperature only, independent of 
and distinct from the horizontal currents pro- 
duced by winds. This doctrine was first ad- 
vanced by Professor Lenz,. of St. Petersburg, in 
1846; but Dr. Carpenter was ignorant of this 
when the deep-sea observations, begun in 1868, 
led him to an identical theory. 

CABPEIirTEB, Sib William Boyd (1841- 
^ ). An English clergyman of th^ Estab- 

lished church, Bishop of Ripon. He was born 
in Liverpool, was educated at the Royal 'Insti- 
tution, Liverpool, and St. Oatharine^s • Colley,- 
Cambridge, and was appointed Hulsean lectori^ 
at Cambridge in 1878. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed Bampton lecturer at Oxford, and in 1895 
pastoral lectured on theology at Cambridge. He 
held several curacies, was vicar of Christ Olitirch, 
Lancaster Gate, from 1879 to 1884, canoh of 
Windsor in 1882-84, and after 1884 Bishop of 
Ripon. In 1904 and 1913 he visited the United 
States and delivered the Noble lectures, at Har- 
vard. He was chaplain in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, Edward VTI, and George V. His pub- 
lications include: a Commentary on Revelation 
(1879) ; Permanent Elements of Religion 
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(Bampton lectures, 1889) ; Lectures on Preach- 
ing ( 1895 ) ; a Popular History of the Church of 
England (1900) ; Witness to the Influence of 
Christ (1905) ; ^ome Pages of my Life (1911) ; 
Lifers Tangled Thread (1912); The Apology of 
Experience (1913). 

CARPENTER, William Hbitby (1853- 
) . An American philologist, born at Utica, 
N. y. He was educated at Cornell and Johns 
Hopkins, Leipzig and Freiburg universities. In 
1883 he was instructor in rhetoric and lecturer 
on northern European literature at Cornell. In 
the same year he was called to Columbia and 
there he rose to be adjunct professor of Ger- 
manic languages and literature in 1890, pro- 
fessor in 1895, and Villard professor of Ger- 
manic philology in 1902, and later also provost 
of Columbia University. He was chosen vice 
president of the G^rmanistic Society of America. 
■His publications include: Chrundriss der neuis- 
Idndischen Grammatik (1881); Nikolasdrapa 
Halls Prest, An Icelandic Poem from A.D. IJfOO 
(1881) ; Borne Conditions of American Educa- 
tion (1911). Professor Carpenter was also a 
contributor to the New Intebnational Encyclo- 
PjSEDIA and other reference works. 

CARPENTER BEE. A solitary bee that 
excavates its nest in solid •wood, in a dead twig, 
or in the pith hollow of various plants; it rep- 
resents in the United States various species of 
Ceratinidae and XylocopidiC. The former are 
smooth, active, flylike little bees, usually metal- 
lic blue or green, of which the Ccratina dupla, 
one-quarter inch long, is a familiar example. 
It bores tunnels into the stems of pithy plants, 
and especially of brambles. This tunnel is di- 
vided into small compartments by partitions 
made of agglutinated pith. An egg, together 
with some pollen, is inclosed in each compart- 
ment until the entire burrow is filled save a 
small space at the entrance just large enough to 
contain the parent female, where she awaits the 
hatching of her children. The hatching occurs 
in each compartment in succession, beginning 
with the bottom, each bee tearing out the par- 
tition of its own coll and awaiting the birth of 
the bee above it. When all are ready, the female 
sallies forth with her brood and soon after ar- 
ranges for a second. The large carpenter bees 
of the family Xydocopidae are represented all over 
the northern United States by Xylocopa vir- 
ginica, which is as large and noisy as a bumble- 
bee, but differently colored, and on its hind legs 
bearing tufts of 'hair instead of pollen baskets. 
This bee bores its tunnels, which are nearly half 
an inch in calibre, in solid wood, such as that 
of dead timber, dry stumps, fence posts, and 
unpainted woodwork about houses and outbuild- 
ings; it is therefore easy to observe the method 
in detail. A short perpendicular entrance made 
across the grain leads into the centre of a bur- 
row following the grain, which may be 18 inches 
long, requiring a month’s labor. The raspings 
formed in excavation are agglutinated, probably 
by salivary excretions, into partitions dividing 
the burrow into cells about two-thirds of an inch 
long, in which the eggs are placed together with 
balls of pollen and nectar. Several bees may use 
the same entrance to the tunnel and several 
chambers may run parallel, but usually they run 
in opposite directions from the common door. 
These bees will often utilize an old burrow to 
save the great labor of digging, and would do 
BO more regularly, perhaps, did they not often 
find them already preempted by other kinds 


of insects. See Bee, and see Plate of Wild 
Bees. 

CARPEN'TORAC'TE. See Cabpentbas. 

CARPENTRAS, kar'pa.N'tras' (ancient Car- 
pentoracte, of Celtic origin) . A to'wn in the De- 
partment of Vaueluse, France, on the left bank 
of the Auzon, at the foot of Mount Venteux, 16 
miles by rail northeast of Avignon (Map; 
Prance, S., K 4). It contains a number of Ro- 
man remains, including a small triumphal arch. 
It has also an old cathedral, an episcopal palace 
(no-w used as a palais de justice), a museum 
containing a collection of Phoenician bas-reliefs, 
old fortifications, notable among which is the 
Port d’Orange, a theatre, and a library of 
50,000 volumes. The chief products are leather, 
wax, chemicals, and fruit. Carpentras also has 
a considerable trade for its manufactures of 
silk, dyed fabrics, and hats. Pop. (commune), 
1896, 8391; 1901, 10,443; 1911, 11,390. 

CARPENTRY. The putting together the 
parts of a wooden building, or the wooden parts 
and members of a composite building. (See 
Building.) It is distinguished from cabinet- 
work (q.v.) and joinery (q.v.) in that it deals 
with the larger and heavier sorts of woodwork, 
while these deal with the finer sorts of wood- 
work and the lighter forms of construction. The 
framework of a building and its covering and 
flooring, the casings of doors and windows, often 
the doors and windows themselves, are framed 
and set by the carpenter. In America he also 
puts in place much of the finer finish and cabi- 
network, even when made by others — ^trim, 
wainscot, platforms, molds, etc. The carpenter 
is a skilled craftsman, as his work requires fine 
tools, careful measurement, and accurate adjust- 
ment. For fastening his work he uses chiefly 
nails and screws; the old-time wooden trenail 
or pin in heavy structural work has been gen- 
erally replaced by spikes and bolts. A large 
part of the woodwork of modern buildings is 
now made in mills, especially doors, windows 
with their boxing, blinds and shutters, and 
moldings of all profiles; these the carpenter or 
contractor orders as needed, and they are set in 
place by the carpenter. Stairs and balustrades 
are also frequently made, and sometimes set up, 
by special craftsmen, called stair builders. 

The medijeval half -timber (q.v.) construction 
is rarely employed in modern work, at least in 
America. Where wood abounds as the cheapest 
material for housebuilding, the carpenter con- 
structs a framework of vertical timbers (the 
heavier ones called posts, the lighter ones studs) 
for the walls, resting upon heavy horizontal 
sleepers (sills) laid on the foundation walls or 
“underpinning,” and of horizontal beams for the 
floors (the heavier ones called girders, the lighter 
ones joists), with inclined beams (rafters) for 
the roof. This framework is covered with boards 
(sheathing), over which is nailed the outer cov- 
ering of overlapping boards (siding, clapboards) 
or shingles, sometimes with an intervening layer 
of tarred paper, “roofing felt,” or like material. 
The outside trim of doors, windows, cornices, 
etc., is generally the last to be set up on the 
exterior. Underflooring of boards is nailed to 
the joists; “grounds” and laths to the inner 
faces of the studs, to receive the plastering, 
doors and windows are hung, the finished stairs 
set up, the finished flooring of hard wood or of 
softer wood in narrow strips is nailed to the 
underflooring, and after the plastering is fin- 
ished the inside “standing finish” of trim, wain- 
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scot, baseboards, mantelpieces, etc., is put in 
place. Figures 1 and 2 show the commonest 
type of house framing used in the United States, 
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known as the balloon frame, employing for the 
walls continuous light studs (2X4 or 3X4 
inches in section) and posts (6X4 inches) at 
the comers. A ribbon or girt, *‘halved^^ into 
the studs, receives the wall ends of joists of 
intermediate stories, and a plate, usually of two 
2X4 pieces superposed, receives the rafters and 
ties or joists of the roof. On such a frame the 
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sheathing is often nailed diagonally to stiffen 
and brace it 5 but in a better class of work 
strong diagonal bracing is introduced into the 
frame itself, and the studs and posts are mor- 
tised into the sills and girders instead of being 


merely '^toenailed” to them. In what is called 
the ‘‘full frame” heavy posts are set up at 
intervals and strongly braced to the sills and 
plates, and the intervening studs are interrupted 
at each story by heavy girders from post to post. 
In Europe heavier timbers are used than is cus- 
tomary in America. Joists in the United States 
are deep and thin (2 X 8 , 3 X 10, 3 X 12 inches, 
etc.), spaced 12 or 16 inches apart and stiffened 
i>y cross bridging at every 6 feet; in Europe 
heavier joists, often square timbers, are some- 
times used without bridging. 

The various forms of joints for connecting 
timbers end to end (splicing, halving, scarfing, 
etc.) and for framing timbers to each other 
at right angles (mortise and tenon, notching, 
halving, mitre and tongue, etc.) are too niuner- 
ous and complex to be described in a short 
article; a few of them are shown in Figs. 3 and 
4; while Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate typical joints 



Fig. 3. mortised for tenoned studs and notched fob 

FLOOR JOINTS. 

A, B, Studs. 



Fig. 4. 

MORTISE AND MORTISE AND 

TENON JOINT TENON JOINT 


OF GIRT AND POST, OF BRACE AND POST. 



Fig. 5. mitred joints. 



Fig. 6. coped joints. 


employed in the finer kinds of carpentry as well 
as in cabinetwork. 

Ship Carpentry is a distinct form of car- 
pentry, dealing with large timbers, chiefly of 
oak, hackmatack, teak, and yellow pine, which 
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must be shaped to the curved lines of the ves- 
sel, partly by means of “steaming and bending,” 
partly by hewing with the adze and axe. The 
planking with which the frame of keel, keelson, 
ribs, knees, and deck beams is covered is pro- 
portionately heavier than in house carpentry, 
and must be bent, adzed, and planed to the 
proper curved surface, after the edges have been 
hewn to the proper shape and bevel to make 
close joints. The development of iron and steel 
shipbuilding has resulted in confining ship car- 
pentry chiefly to the construction of the smaller 
types of vessel, especially yachts, coasting 
schooners ( some of these, however, of great 
size), and barges, canal boats, and scows. See 
Shipbuilding. 

Bibliograpliy. Consult bibliography of 
Building; also Fletcher and Fletcher, Garpen- 
try and Joinery for Architeots, etc, (London, 
1898) ; Hatfield, The American House Carpenter 
(New York, 1880) ; Hodgson, Modern Carpentry 
and Joinery (New York, 1906) ; Jacoby, Struc- 
tural Details, or Elements of Design in Heavy 
Framing (New York, 1909) ; Manual of Car- 
pentry and Joinery (New York, 1906). Also ar- 
ticle “Charpente” in Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnah'e 
raisonnS de V architecture franQaiseiVsxis, 1876). 

CARPETBAGGERS. A term of contempt 
applied by the people of the Southern States to 
those who came from other parts of the Union 
to live in the South, or to transact business 
there, after the close of the Civil War; but ap- 
plied particularly to those . Northern political 
adventurers who, by the aid of the negro vote, 
gained control of the State governments in the 
South; the term also includes those who came 
to make money by irregular and sometimes crim- 
inal means out of the corrupt governments 
(called carpetbag governments) of the Recon- 
struction period. (See Reconstbuction.) The 
term was originally used to designate the “wild- 
cat” bankers of the West, who defrauded the 
people and could never be found when wanted; 
and, by extension of meaning, is sometimes ap- 
plied to those who drift about from place to 
place and have no fixed residence. 

CARPET BEETLE or Bug, or Buffalo 
Moth. An imported dermestid (Anthremis scro- 
phularice), whose destructive larvae, first noticed 
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in the United States at Buffalo, N. Y., about 
1872, have become a widely scattered household 
pest. The adult beetle is about one-eighth inch 
long, and covered with scales of black, white, 
and red, with white spots on the prothorax and 


wing covers; it is thus frequently confused with 
the much larger and harmless ladybird beetle, 
that also at times seeks refuge in houses during 
winter. It feeds on the pollen of flowers. The 
larvae are short, fat, hairy grubs, and may be 
found imder the edges of carpets, along seams, 
in floor cracks, and particularly beneath heavy 
furniture. They feed on the carpet materials, on 
the lint that collects under matting and in 
cracks, and on woolen clothing and furs. Pyre- 
thrum powder sprinkled in places frequented by 
them is helpful. The carpets of infested houses 
should not be tacked down, but placed so that 
they may be examined frequently. Pieces of 
woolen cloth on closet floors act as traps to 
attract and collect the larvae. Infested clothing 
may be cleared by shutting it up in tight boxes 
and subjecting it to the fumes of carbon bisul- 
phide. Clothing packed away in tight receptacles 
with a plentiful supply of naphtha balls is rarely 
disturbed by the beetles. Two other species of 
this same genus {Anthrenus varius and Anthre- 
nus museorum) are great pests of insect, bird, 
and other museum collections. Consult Howard 
and Marlatt, Household Insects (Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, 1896). See Deemes- 
TTr> Beetles, 

CARPET MOTH, SNAKE, etc. The word 
“carpet” is often adjectivally applied to animals 
in the sense of “variegated.” Thus a “carpet 
moth’’ is one of the geometrids having varied 
and lively ornamentation; but a carpet-eating 
moth, as Tinea tapeteella (see Clothes Moth), 
may also be meant. In Australia a scylloid 
shark {Crossorhinus harhatus) is called “carpet 
shark,” and the big, harmless pythonoid snake 
(Morelia variegata), so common in the same 
country, is everywhere known as “carpet snake.” 
An American instance is found in California, 
where the beautifully marked little edible clam 
(Tapes staminea) of the Pacific coast is known 
as the “carpet shell.” 

CARPETS AND RTJGS. In the United 
States by carpets is usually meant carpeting 27 
inches (ingrains 36 inches) wide, cut into 
lengths, sewed together, and tacked down, com- 
pletely covering the floor of a room, except the 
space occupied by hot-air registers; by rugs is 
meant one-piece or seamless floor coverings, usu- 
ally rectangular but sometimes round or oval, 
that leave part of the floor uncovered (at least 
a foot around the outside), and not being tacked 
down can be easily removed for cleaning. Imi- 
tations of one-piece rugs are also made out of 
strips of carpeting sewed together, usually so 
woven that these seamed ru^ have an outside bor- 
der like the seamless ones. In England large rugs 
are called “carpets,” while in the United States 
they are often spoken of as “of carpet size.” 

The word “carpet” is derived from ML. car- 
pita, meaning a “villose or thickish cloth,” in 
other words, a heavy-pile fabric. In Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia (1727-61) “carpet” is defined as “a 
sort of covering ... to be spread on a table, 
trunk, an estrade, or even a passage or floor,” 
“estrade” being an old word for “dais” or “raised 
platform”; so that we should not be surprised 
at finding that “on the carpet,” like the French 
“sur le tapis,” means not “on the floor,” but “on 
the table”; and at the same time that ‘Ttcnight 
of the carpet” is so called because dubbed, not in 
the field, but on the “carpet or cloth usually 
spread,” in the sixteenth century and earlier, 
before the throne of the sovereign or lord, and 
that once when servants were summoned before 
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the master for reprimand, they were said ‘^to 
Walk the carpet,” 

In the Orient carpets, whether for floor, couch, 
table, or wall, have usually been pile fabrics 
knotted by hand, although soumaks and keli^ 
(both flat without pile, the former made by 
twisting wefts around pairs of warps, forward 
over four, back under two ; the latter figured 
reps in real tapestry weave) are also employed. 
In the Occident, during the Middle Ages and 
later, the most common floor coverings were 
coarse tapestries and ingrains.^ 

For a long time the use of imported Oriental 
pile rugs and of domestic hand-knotted pile rugs 
was confined to the very rich. Finally, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the invention 
at Wilton in England of Brussels carpeting, in 
imitation of floor tapestries, of which Brussels 
was then the chief centre of production, as^ it 
had formerly been of pictured wall tapestries, 
and the later invention of Wilton carpeting, in 
imitation of hand-knotted pile rugs, extended the 
use of carpets widely. Both Brussels and Wilton 
carpeting are woven usually the width of the 
old Flemish ell (27 inches, or three-quarters of 
a yard, which explains why they are called 
'‘three-quarter goods^' ) , and the wefts are carried 
by shuttles all the way across the warp, instead 
of by hand-passe<f bobbins only part way, as 
in tapestries. The back of both Brussels and 
Wilton carpeting consists of warp and weft of 
cotton or jute, whose function it is to bind fast 
and serve as an inexpensive body for the extra 
warps of worsted that, as the weaving progresses, 
are looped over wires forming the ridges or ribs 
of Brussels. The cutting of the loops makes 
Wilton. The figures are formed by six or fewer 
warps of different colors that are buried in the 
body when not wanted on the surface. Wilton 
carpets and rugs (the larger sizes usually 
seamed), though having a comparatively short 
pile, from one-quarter to three-eighths of an in^ch, 
are the best and most durable of the machine- 
made goods. They are woven in better qualities 
and with more wool than Brussels carpets and 
rugs and cost much less than the superior chenille 
ASninster. The Wilton patterns are largely 
Oriental, or at least adapted and simplified from 
Oriental originals, and average much better than 
those of Brussels, some of which are still French, 
However, it is to the spool Axminster that one 
must turn for Gallo- American designs of the 
pronounced and obtrusively Baroque and Rococo 
types. As far as other American carpets and 
rugs are concerned, the Orientals have things all 
their own way, with comparatively little com- 
petition even from simple modem designs of the 
type now favored in Germany and Austria. But 
solid colors are popular in Wiltons, and two and 
three tone effects in chenille Axininsters and 
hand-knotted rugs. 

Tapestry and velvet carpets and rugs are in 
their origin merely cheaper imitations of Brus- 
sels and Wilton, having only one worsted warp 
instead of several, and consequently being most 
economical of the expensive material. Tapestries 
and velvets are of two types — ^warp printed and 
piece printed, or, as they say in the trade, drum 
printed and machine printed. Warp printing 
dates from the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, while successful piece printing is com- 
paratively recent. The warp prints, as the name 
implies, have the pattern printed on the warp 
before weaving, the distortion of the designs 
due to looping up over the wires having been 


calculated against beforehand. The piece prints 
are woven plain or ‘*in the natural” and printed 
in the piece after weaving. In order to em- 
phasize the quality of Brussels and distinguish 
them from tapestries, they are often called “body 
Brussels,” while velvets are sometimes dubbed 
“Wilton velvets” in order to make them sound 
better than they are. Tapestry and velvet rugs 
are usually seamless. 

Besides Brussels, Wilton, tapestry, and velvet, 
the principal types of carpets and rugs found 
in the shops of to-day are ingrain, Aubusson, 
savonnerie, spool Axminster, chenille Axminster, 
Smyrna, rag, fibre, and grass. Rag rugs are 
seamless, with cotton string warps, and body 
and surface of coarse twisted-rag wefts. Fibre 
and grass rugs are similar in weave. ^ Ingrains 
have cotton string warps that are entirely con- 
cealed by the two or three sets of heavy worsted 
weft threads in pairs. W^ien there are two 
wefts, the red one appears on the face where the 
green one shows on the back. When there are 
three, one is always buried. Seamless ingrain 
rugs are called art squares. Solid-color ingrain 
carpeting is called terry, or filling. The use of 
figured ingrains that 60 years ago was common 
throughout the United States is now confined 
to the rural districts. Patterns once famous 
that still survive are Henry Clay, Eagle Head, 
and Martha Washington. Henry Clay shows a 
huge, conventionalized floral, evidently copied 
remotely from some ancient Roman floor of 
marble' tiles with metal inlay. Eagle Head not 
only shows the two-headed bird that crowns the 
coats of arms of Russia, of Austria, and of the 
old Holy Roman Empire superseded by Napoleon 
in 1806, but also two lyres of classic shape and 
suggestion. Martha Washin^on is more mod- 
est, appealing to a less classic and less learned 
taste. 

Of Brussels and Wilton carpets and rugs, the 
intricacy of the pattern is limited by the num- 
ber of colored worsted warps (never more than 
six). Not so with moquettes and spool Ax- 
minsters, commonly called Axminster (without 
the spool). The ingenious loom^ on which they 
are woven makes it possible to insert a loop of 
any desired color at any point. The texture of 
these Axminsters is loose, soft, and very 
agreeable. 

Smyrna rugs, on account of their Oriental 
patterns, luxurious texture, and seamlessness, 
were exceedingly popular 20 years ago. They 
are the result of two ^weavings — ^the first pro- 
ducing chenille cords, the second inserting these 
chenille cords as extra weft in a body of cot- 
ton or jute warp and weft, with ’the chenille 
fuzz or pile showing on both sides and making a 
double-faced fabric exactly alike on both sides. 
Smyrnas are woven without seam up to 12 
by 18 feet, but of course the patterns are nec- 
essarily much simplified from even the coarsest 
Orientals. 

Chenille Axminster rugs are m^ide like Smyr- 
nas, except that the chenille cord is steamed and 
flattened into a chenille braid with fuzz on one 
side only, so that they are one-faced lilce Oriental 
rugs and Wiltons and velvets. Although the 
weave is theoretically not limited as to colors, 
chenille Axminsters ' are made mostly *wfth plain 
fields and in two and three tone effects and any 
size or shape. The pile of some is seven-eighths 
of an inch thick, with five-eighths as the average 
and three-eighths the least expensive. Although 
several American factories make them, they are 
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largely imported from England, Scotland, Ger- 
many, and Austria. The finest materials are 
used. 

As most real-tapestry rugs are now woven in 
the little town of Aubusson in central France, 
Aubusson has become the trade name for them. 
Savonneries are hand-knotted pile rugs made in 
France in French patterns. They get their name 
from the factory founded by Pierre Dupont in 
1627 in the ancient soap works {savonnerie) at 
Chaillot, transferred in 1827 to the Gobelins, 
where it is still active. The name is also given 
to hand-knotted pile French rugs made at Au- 
busson and elsewhere. 

Hand-knotted rugs were made in Europe at 
least as early as the thirteenth century by the 
Saracens of southern Spain. That they were 
probably made in England as early as the six- 
teenth century is shown by the examples that 
survive. Lord Verulam has one with the letters 
E. R. (Elizabeth Regina) intertwined in the 
royal pms of England and dated 1570. In the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is one with the 
inscription “Feare God and Keep His Com- 
mandments, made in the yeare 1603.” Hand- 
knotted rugs are now made at Wilton, but 
called Axminsters from the little Devonshire 
village where the factory was first established. 
About 30 years ago the industry was started in 
the United States, at Milwaukee, bv a German 
weaver^ who had learned the art at home. A 
loom was brought from Germany, others were 
made like it, and finally all were moved from 
Milwaukee to New York, where they continued 
in operation for about 20 years, but with practi- 
cally no profit. A branch factory established in 
Elizabethport, N. J., by the English proprietors 
of the English factory at Wilton was active 
about five years. 

However, the history of the manufacture of 
carpets and rugs in the United States begins in 
Colonial days, when each village had its weaver 
to whom the thrifty housewives brought their 
parti-colored balls of rags sewed together in long 
strips. As late as 1890 there were in the United 
States 854 rag-carpet factories, with an annual 
output valued at |?1,714,4S0. To-day there are 
sc'veral important factories making carpets and 
rugs out of new rags and for the trade. The 
first American factory for the manufacture of 
yarn carpets was started in Philadelphia in 1791 
by W. P. Sprague. A second factory was started 
in 1804 at Worcester, Mass., by Peter and 
Ebenezer Stowell. By 1840 about 1500 looms 
were in operation, the majority making ingrains. 
In 1841 came an invention that, combined with 
the Jacquard attachment already in use, trans- 
formed the industry. Erastus Bigelow, a young 
medical student of Boston, harnessed an in- 
grain loom successfully to steam power and 
increased the 8 yards a day possible on the 
hand loom to 10 yards and later to 25 yards. 
He also patented a power loom for weaving 
Brussels and Wilton, carpeting and another for 
weaving tapestry carpeting. 

In 1899 the United States had 133 carpet 
factories (not including rag carpets) operating 
10,754 looms and producing 72,344,732 yards of 
carpet valued at $48,192,351. In 1850 the value 
of the total output was only $5,401,234. In 
1909 it was $71,188,152, from 139 establish- 
ments, of which 93 were in Pennsylvania, 16 in 
New York, 11 in Masaachuaettsi 9 in New Jersey, 
and 10 In other States. In value of output 
New York led, with $25,606,262 as against 


$24,879,232 for Pennsylvania and $12,811,981 for 
Massachusetts. 

Tapestry and velvet rugs contributed largely 
to the increase in the seamless-rug production 
from^ 12,171,289 square yards in 1899 to 24,042,- 
162 in 1909, more than doubling, and in value 
increasing 50 per cent, while the production of 
carpeting declined. In 1909 the number of 
carpet and rug looms of all classes had increased 
to 11,943, of which only 207 were hand looms, 
decreasing from 9.7 per cent of the total in 
1899 to 1.7 per cent in 1909. The feature of 
the decade was the increase in the production 
of Axminster carpets from 5,026,778 to 12,507,- 
261 square yards (148.8 per cent) and from a 
value of $4,762,269 to $13,680,806 (187.3 per 
cent), and Axminster rugs from 327,598 to 
3,184,097 square yards (872 per cent) and from 
a value of $342,262 to $3,691,900 (978.7 per 
cent), while ingrain carpeting decreased from 
39,020,849 to 17,799,762 square yards (55.4 per 
cent) and from a value of $14,368,930 to 
$6,749,672 (53 per cent)’, and ingrain art squares 
increased from 2,722,323 to 6,131,862 square 
yards (125.2 per cent) and from a value of 
$1,175,951 to $2,408,960 (104.9 per cent). The 
production of Wilton carpets and rugs also 
increased largely to a total of 5,343,616 square 
yards and a value of $10,019,330. See Rug. 

Consult: An Account of the New Manufactory 
. . . of Carpets after the Manner of that at 
Chaillot . . . now Undertaken at Fulham hy 
Mr. Peter Parisot (London, 1753) ; Christopher 
Fresscr, “Carpets,” in British Manufacturing In- 
dustries Edited hy G. Phillips Becan (London, 
1876) ; Darcel et Guiffrey, La stromaturgie de 
Picture Dupont: Documents relatifs a la fabri- 
cation des tapis de Turquie en France an XVII<e 
sifecle (Paris, 1882) ; James Christie, Catalogue 
of Elegant Brussels, Wilton, Venetian, and Kid- 
derminster Carpets Bold hy Auction hy Mr. 
Christie (London, 1800) ,* “Oriental and Domes- 
tic Rugs: Their Origin, Manufacture, and Mar- 
ketings,” Supplement to the American Ca/rpet 
and Upholstery Journal (Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary, 1903) ; Fred. Bradbury, Carpet Manu- 
facture (Boston, 1904) ; the chapters on “Car- 
pets” and “Rugs” in G. L. Hunter’s Borne 
Furnishing ( New York, 1913). 

CARPET SWEEPER. A device for sweep- 
ing carpets, consisting of a revolving brush in- 
closed in a wooden or metal dustpan- Its obvi- 
ous advantage, in addition to great ease of oper- 
ation, is that it picks up and confines the dust as 
it is gathered. Where power or electric current 
is available, the mechanical carpet sweeper has 
been largely replaced by the vacuum cleaner, 
where the dust is removed by suction. See 
Bbushes and Bbooms; Vaouitm: Cleaneb. 

CARPI, kai/pfe. A town in the Province of 
Modena, Italy, 11 miles by rail northwest of 
Modena (Map: Italy, E 3). It contains two 
cathedrals, a castle, a theological seminary, and 
a theatre. It is the seat of a bishop and was 
once the capital of the Principality of Carpi. 
The chief industry is the cultivation of the 
silkworm. Pop. (commune), 1881, 5987,* 1901, 
18,788; 1911, 27,4^5. 

CARPI, Ugo Di (CJ480-C.1523). An Italian 
painter and engraver. His teachers in painting 
and engraving are unknown, and his paintings, 
none of which have survived, seem to have been 
of a mediocre character. His chief importance 
consists in his claim that he ^was the inventor 
of chiaroscuro engraving, as he asserted in a 
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letter to the Venetian Senate in 1516. (See 
Wood Engeaving.) It is certain, however, that 
the art was practiced at an earlier date in 
Germany, for prints designed by both Lucas 
Cranach and Jobst de Negker antedate his. In 
any case the process received the name of 
chiaroscuro from him, and he greatly improved 
it artistically. Only 12 of the 18 plates ascribed 
to him are authenticated; among the best are 
“The IMassacre of the Innocents"’ and “Man in 
Conversation with a Woman” after Eaphael, 
and “Diogenes” after Parmigiano. 

CAKPrCTOHO, kar-pen'^cha. See Captbaba. 

CAKPIO, kar'pyo, Beenardo del. See Ber- 

ITAEDO DEL CaEPIO. 

CAKPIO, Manuel (1791-1860). A Mexican 
poet, physician, and man of affairs, bom at Co- 
samaloapSn, a town in the Province of Vera 
Cruz. He studied medicine and translated the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates (Mexico, 1823). He 
occupied the chair of physiology and hygiene in 
the Medical College of Mexico. Then he entped 
politics, represented his country in the Legisla- 
ture of Vera Cruz, and became senator and 
Councilor of State, 1853. His Poesias and col- 
lected poems have gone through several editions; 
the best is that which appeared in Vera Cruz 
and Paris in 1883. In his poetic works he shows 
a cosmopolitan first-hand knowledge of the clas- 
sics of Latin, Spanish, Italian, and French, 
which he read in the originals. At his funeral 
the public of Mexico City gave a spontaneous 
manifestation of its sense of loss. 

CAKPOC^BATES, or CAK'POCKAS (Gk. 
KapvoKpdrris, Karpohrat^, or K^fivotcpas, Karpo- 
Jcras). The founder of the Gnostic sect of 
Carpoeratians. He flourished under Hadrian 
(c.130 AJ).) at Alexandria. For him the es- 
sence of true religion consisted in the union 
of the soul with the Monas, the Supreme Unity, 
or highest God, by means of contemplation, 
whfch elevated it above the superstitions 
of the popular faith and liberated it from the 
necessity of submitting to the common laws of 
society. Only he is to be reckoned wise who 
attains this union. Among those who have 
done so are Jesus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. He believed that the worlds were created 
*by angels, who were out of harmony with the 
Supreme Unity. Carpocrates also held the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls. His fol- 
lowers existed down to the sixth cen tury. 

CAK^OLITH, or CAE/POUCTES (Fr. car- 
poUthe, from Gk, fca/)ir<5y, karpos, fruit + \i0oSf 
Uthos, stone) . A fossil fruit of which the exact 
botanical relation is unknown. All these fruits 
and seeds of uncertain afl&nities are grouped to- 
gether in the genus CarpoUtes, which comprises 
a very heterogeneous assemblage of fossils that 
vary greatly in respect of form and size. Many 
species from the Carboniferous rocks, originally 
described as CarpoUtes, have been more recently 
recognized as the seeds of gymnosperms, and 
have been distinguished under new generic 
names, such as Gardiooarpum and Rhabdooar- 
pum, which are the seeds of the fossil Oordait^, 
Others from the Carboniferous and Permian 
rocks, and known as Trigonooarpum, may be the 
seeds of conifers allied to the modern ginkgo. 
Those CarpoUtes of Tertiary a^ comprise seeds 
of all forms, such as achenes, winged fruits, cap- 
sules, etc., and they occur in abundance in the 
Tertiary rocks of some r^ons of North America 
and Europe, as at Florissant in Colorado and 
at Oeningen in Saxony. 


CAE/POPHYTE (from Gk. kcptSs,' karpos, 
fruit 4- <1>vt6v, phyton, plant, from <f><f€iv, phyein, 
to produce) . An old term of classification. It 
includes all those thallophytes, whether algae or 
fungi, that produce complex spore cases (spo^- 
carps ) . It would include, therefore, among the 
algae, chiefly the stoneworts and the red algae; 
and among the fungi, the ascomycetes and 
basidiomyeetes. 

CAK'P’OSPOBE (Gk. KapTrSs, karpos, trait -f- 
ffiropd, spora, seed, from (nrelpeiv, speirein, to 
scatter). The name of one of the spores pro- 
duced in the life history of the red algae. 
Among the red algae in general, two kinds of 
spores appear, tetraspores and carpospores. The 
tetraspores produce plants that bear the sex 
organs, i.e., are sexual plants. As a result of 
the act of fertilization, a fruitlike body is 
produced, called a cystocarp, and it is within 
this body that the carpospores are^ produced. 
When carpospores germinate, they give rise to 
sexless plants that produce the tetraspores. 
See Khodophyceje and Alg.®. 

CARP SUCKER (on account of the Superfi- 
cial resemblance to a carp). A fresh-water 
catostomid fish of the genus Garpiodes, found 
in the interior of the United States. It is allied 
to the suckers and buffalo fishes, of which the 
common Garpiodes cyprinus, called also g[uill- 
back, spearfish, skimback, etc., is a prominent 
example. All are of carplike form and -habits, 
plain olive green above and silvery beneath, and 
from 1 to 3 feet in length, and have no great 
value as food or for sport. See Plate of 
Suckers. 

CAB'PUS, Carpal Bones. See Hand; Foot; 
Skeleton 

CAKQUIISrEZ, kflr-kg'ngs, KARQUINES, 
or KAKQUENAS, kflr-kg^nas. A strait in 
California forming a portion of the boundary 
line between Contra Costa and Solano counties, 
and connecting Suisim and San Pablo bays 
(Map: San Francisco). It is 7 miles in len^h 
and its width in some parts is nearly 2 miles. 
It is navigable for large vessels. Benicia is on 
the north and Martinez, Port Costa, and Crock- 
ett are on the south shore. The drainage from 
the valleys of the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin passes through the strait. 

G AKK , Eugeioi Asa (1830-1910). An Amer- 
ican soldier, bom in Erie Co., N. Y. He grad- 
uated at West Point in 1850, entered the 
mounted rifles, and served against the Indians 
until 1861, when he received command of the 
Third Illinois Volunteer Cavalry. Duri:^ the 
Civil War he saw much service in the l^uth- 
west, led an assault at Port Gibson in the 
Vicksburg campaign in i863, and rose in rank 
until, at the close of the war in 1865, he was 
brevett^ major general. Subsequently he con- 
ducted successful operations on the frontier 
against the Indians, and became colonel in the 
regular service in 1879, and brigadier general in 
1892, a rank which he held at the time of his 
retirement in 1893. 

CAKB, Joseph Bradford (1828-96). An 
American soldier, born in Albany, N. Y. He 
^ was appointed lieutenant colonel of the Second 
New York Volunteers in April, 1861, at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, took part in the 
engagement at Big Bethel, served imder Mc- 
Clellan throughout the Peninsular campaign, 
and on Sept. 7, 1862, was promoted to be briga- 
dier general for gallantry at Malvern Hill. He 
subsequently pa^icipated in the battles of 
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Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, command- 
ing a division during a part of the latter; was 
distinguished for gallantry at Gettysburg; and 
in 186^5 was brevetted major general of volun- 
teers. After the war he became a manufacturer 
in Troy, N. Y., and took an active part in 
State politics, being the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party for several offices, and serving as 
Secretary of State from 1879 to 1885. 

CABB^ Lucien (1829-1915). An American 
archaeologist, born in Lincoln Co., Mo. From 
1876 to 1894 he was assistant curator of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology in 
Cambridge, Mass. With Prof. N. S. Shaler of 
the Lawrence Scientific School he wrote Pre- 
historic Remains of Kentucky. Among his in- 
dependent publications are The Mounds of the 
Mississippi Valley (1883) and an historical 
volume on Missouri (1888). 

CABB, Robert, Viscount Rochester, Earl 
OF Somerset ( ? -1645). The worthless fa- 

vorite of James I of England. He was a younger 
son of Sir Thomas Ker (Carr), of Ferniehurst, 
Scotland. In 1603 he followed the Eling to 
England in the capacity of page; but he was 
presently discharged, retiring for a short time 
to France. He soon returned to the court, and 
in 1604 a mishap in a tilting match brought 
him to the attention of the Eling, who was 
struck by his pleasing appearance. James had a 
strong predilection for youthful male beauty; 
and besides he was desirous of freeing himself 
from the control of the Council, so that he 
might in effect become his own minister. To 
accomplish this purpose an old unconstitutional 
instrument was employed. He substituted a 
favorite for his constitutional adviser. Carr was 
loaded with wealth and honors. In 1607 he 
was knighted. Two years later he received 
Raleigh’s confiscated manor of Sherborne. He 
became Viscount Rochester in 1611 and Earl of 
Somerset in 1613. He was the sole medium 
of the royal favor and authority, although he 
was devoid of (ivery statesmanlike quality and 
had only his good looks and high animal spirits 
to commend him. 

In the meantime he became enamored of Lady 
Frances Howard, wife of the Earl of Essex. 
Through the influence of the King and her rela- 
tives, the Earls of Suffolk and Northampton, 
heads of the powerful Howard family. Lady 
Frances succeeded in having her marriage with 
Essex annulled by a special commission; and 
soon thereafter, on Dec. 26, 1613, she married 
the newly created Earl of Somerset. The latter’s 
influence had already begun to wane before 
t])at of George Villiers, when, in 1615, the mur- 
der of Sir Thomas Overbury, who had died of 
poison in the Tower in 1613, came to light. 
Overbury had enjoyed the confidence of Carr, 
then Viscoimt Rochester, during the amorous in- 
trigue with Lady Essex, who later, actuated by 
fear or dislike, determined to put him out of 
the way. The Earl and Countess of Somerset 
were tried for the murder, and both were con- 
demned to death. The Countess pleaded guilty; 
but the complicity of Somerset in the crime 
has never been clearly established. Both re- 
ceived the royal pardon. Somerset lived in 
obscurity until his death in 1645. Consult: 
Ranke, History of England, Principally in the 
Seventeenth Century, vol. i (Oxford, 1875) ; 
Gardiner, History of England, vol. ii (London 
and New York, 1889 ) ; the latter’s article in 
Dictionary of "National Biography, vol. ix; and 
Vol. IV.— 38 
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Archbishop Abbot, The Case of Impotency . . . 
in that Remarkable Tryal An. 1613, Between 
Robert, Earl of Essex, and Lady Frances' Hoio- 
ard (London, 1715) ; Amos, The Great Oyer of 
Poisoning (London, 1846). 

CABB, Sir Robert (?-1667). One of the 
English commissioners to New England, ap- 
pointed by Charles II in 1664, his associates 
being Nichols, Maverick, and Cartwright. Nich- 
ols and Carr captured New Amsterdam from the 
Dutch in 1664 and changed its name to New 
York. Carr then forced the Dutch and Swedes 
on the Delaware to capitulate and afterward 
went to Boston, but when he attempted to super- 
sede the constituted authorities he met with 
stubborn opposition from the people of Massa- 
chusetts, who refused to acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the commissioners, as did also the 
people of New Hampshire. Maine, however, 
submitted and was governed separately from 
Massachusetts during 1666-68. In 1667 Carr 
returned to England and died on the day after 
his arrival. 

CABBACCI, kar-rat'ch§, or CABACCI. A 
celebrated family of Bolognese painters, found- 
ers of the Eclectic school. — ^The chief represent- 
atives, Lodovico (1555-1619), Agqstino (1557- 
1602), and Annibale (1560-1609), worked and 
taught together; their style is similar, and they 
may therefore be treated together. Lodovico, 
the eldest, was born in Bologna on or shortly 
before April 21, 1555, the son of a butcher. He 
studied there under Prospero Fontana, the Man- 
nerist, and in Florence under Passignano. In 
Florence he also became thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of Andrea del Sarto. He was 
influenced most of all by Correggio in Parma 
and by his pupil Parmegianino, and in Venice 
he studied chiefly Veronese and Tintoretto. 
With this equipment he returned to Bologna 
and was admitted into the ^ild of painters 
on March 23, 1578. He had in the meanwhile 
formed the ideal of an art which should unite 
the excellences of the chief Italian schools, and 
associated with himself the two sons of his 
father’s cousin, who were to help him carry it 
out. 

Agostino, the elder of the two, was born in 
Bolo^a, Aug. 15, 1557, the son of a tailor. He 
was intended for a goldsmith, but upon Lodo- 
vico’s advice he studied painting under Fontana 
and engraving under Domenico Tibaldi. His 
brother Annibale, baptized Nov. 3, 1560, was to 
be a tailor, but was taken into Lodovico’s house 
to learn painting. The latter sent both brothers 
to Parma and Venice to study. Annibale, in par- 
ticular, was impressed by Correggio and has 
left admirable copies, now in the Pinacoteca of 
Parma, of that master’s frescoes in the Tribune 
of San Giovanni. In Venice he studied Titian 
and Veronese, while Agostino became a friend 
of Tintoretto and occupied himself chiefly with 
engraving, as a pupil of Cornells Cort ( q.v. ) . 

XJpon their return to Bologna, in 1582, Lodo- 
vico, who had attained prominence, associated 
them with him in the decoration of Palazzo 
Fava. The subjects represented were “Scenes 
from the A5neid” and the -“Voyage of the Argo- 
nauts”; and the frescoes, being first attempts, 
were of no great artistic merit. But the hostile 
criticism which they caused, especially by reason 
of their naturalism, caused the Carracci to found 
their famous academy. (See Bolognese School 
OF Painting.) They called it the “Accademia 
degli Incaminati” (i.e., of those on the right 
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road) and endeavored to give their pupils a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of painting 
instead of the mere manual dexterity of the 
Mannerists. Their means of instruction in- 
cluded living models, dissection of dead bodies, 
plaster casts, the antique, drawings and en- 
gravings of the great masters, lectures on per- 
spective and color. This was, in fact, the first 
modern academy of art, and it soon became the 
most important in Italy. Its chief endeavor 
was to unite the excellences of all Italian schools 
of the great period. The idea was originally 
Lodovico’s, but the scholarly -Agostino gave the 
theoretical and antiquarian instruction. At 
this period the Carracci worked much together, 
and it is difficult to determine the part of each 
in the common result. Their styles of painting 
are very similar; good drawing, a certain gener- 
ality of type, and color based upon a study of 
the Venetians, and especially of Correggio. In 
general, we can go no further than to say of 
this joint work that the design and composi- 
tion are due to Agostino, but the execution to 
the other two. In 1589 they finished their sec- 
ond important work in common: the frieze of 
Palazzo Magnani, representing the “Story of 
Pomulus.’’ In their third joint commission, the 
decoration of Palazzo Sampieri, each painted a 
ceiling of a different room, Lodovieo represent- 
ing the “Battle of a Giant with Zeus’’ ; ^ostino, 
“Hercules and Atlas”; and Annibale, “Hercules 
Encouraged by Virtue.” Thus we have a basis 
for the comparison of their individual styles. 
Lodovico’s art is more virile and grander in 
form than that of the others; it contains more 
pathos, more violent action, reminding one 
somewhat of Michelangelo or Tintoretto. It 
has traces of mannerism, from which the others 
are free. His coloring is derived mostly from 
Correggio and is inferior to that of his cousins. 
Agostino’s was exact in drawing, harmonious 
in composition, and delicate in color. His work 
is the most refined of the three and has greater 
intellectual content; for while his learning chas- 
tened his art, it did not interfere with it. Anni- 
bale was a more facile painter and executed a 
far larger number of pieces. His imagination 
was more spontaneous, and his art more natural 
and naive. His colors are fresh and bright, 
but not so harmonious as those of Agostino. 

These differences may be studied even better 
in their separate works, in which the Gallery of 
Bologna is richest. The earliest examples ahovr 
the influence of the masters who were their 
models, and Lodovico’s are strongly tinged with 
mannerism. His “Sermon of John the Baptist” 
(1591), in the Gallery of Bologna, shows strong 
naturalistic tendencies, while Sie 'Vision of St, 
Hyacinth,” now in' the Louvre, is a charming 
combination of the influences composing eclec- 
ticism. In like manner, Annibale’s “Assump- 
tion of the Virgin” (Dresden) and his “Piet^” 
(Gallery of Parma) show the influence of Gor- 
reggio, while his “Assumption,” in the Gallery 
of Bologna, reminds one of Veronese. But his 
“Santa Conversazione” (q.v.), also in , Bologna, 
is a perfect specimen of eqlectioism. Annibale 
executed a large number of small compositions 
of this description, charming in sentiment and 
execution. Among his larger canvases, the “Ma- 
donna Appearing to St. Luke and St. Cathar- 
ine” (1592) and the “Resurrection,” both in the 
Louvre, and his “St. Roche Giving Alms” (Dres- 
den) show his highest development in oil paint- 
ing. His “Three Marys” in Castle Howard 


(Yorkshire) shows a wonderful pathos of 
grief. 

Agostino was more occupied with engraving 
than with painting. In 1589 he engraved Tin- 
toretto’s “Crucifixion” in the Scuola di San 
Rocco with such success that Tintoretto him- 
self pronounced the engraving better than the 
original. Agostino was fond of _ living in 
Venice, where his poetic and scliojiirly gifts 
were much appreciated and where his son was 
born. Upon his return to Bologna he devoted 
himself anew to painting. His celebrated 
“Last Communion of St. Jerome,” painted for 
the church of San Michele in Bosco, now in the 
Pinacoteca of Bologna, dates from 1592. 
Though surpassed in some respects^ by Dome- 
nichino’s picture of the same subject, which 
was modeled upon it, this composition is a 
masterpiece of careful drawing, delicate color, 
and truthfulness of expression. His “Adul- 
teress before Christ,” painted somewhat later, 
is also excellent in color and in action and 
has a fine architectural background. 

Not the least among the achievements of the 
Carracci was the revival of the landscape (q.v.). 
They treated it not only as a background for 
figure painting, as their predecessors had done, 
but as an independent subject, in which the 
figures were accessories, thus becoming tbe orig- 
inators of the modern landscape and the true 
predecessors of Gaspard Dughet and Claude Lor- 
rain (see GeuSe, Claude). This was done by 
Agostino, and especially by Annibale, who ex- 
^celled in this work. His landscapes may be 
found in the galleries of Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Madrid, Florence, and especially in the Palazzo 
Doria-Pamfili, Rome, 

In 1597 the Carracci were invited to undertake 
the most famous and extensive of their works, 
the decoration of the gallery of the Farnese 
Palace in Rome. After arranging the business 
details, Lodovieo returned to Bologna, leaving 
the execution of the work to his cousins. Agos- 
tino, assisted by Monsignore Agucchi, deter- 
mined the composition. The subject was mytho- 
logical and represented the “Power of Love” 
over the strong, the proud, the chaste — over the 
universe. The frescoes show the influence of 
the Roman school, especially of Raphael; the dis- 
position of space is modeled upon Michelangelo’s 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. They are admi- 
rable pieces of decoration, the ornamental por- 
tion being particularly good. Agostino exe- 
cuted the two principal pictures of the long 
walls, the “Triumph of Galatea” and the “Rape 
of Cephalus,” his chief works in fresco painting 
— both excellent compositions, rich and sym- 
metrical in line, fresh and bright in color. Ex- 
cept a few subjects painted after his designs by 
his pupils, Annibale did the remaining frescoes, 
which occupied him until 1604. This is un- 
questionably his best fresco work; his bright 
and fanciful naturalism is everywhere present. 
Among the best of these are the admirable 
genre piec^ “Juno with the Girdle of Graces 
before Jupiter,” “Diana and Bndymion,” “Venus 
and AncMses,’^ and the “Triumph < of Bacchus.” 
^nibale also decorated the ceiling of an ad- 
joining room with mythological subjects, but 
this work is not so good as that in the gallery. 

Agostino was compelled , by the jealousy or ill 
will of his brother to leave Rome, but he was 
provided for by the Fames! in Parma, where 
Duke Ranucoio protected him. He several times 
portrayed the Duke, but his chief work there 
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was the frescoes of the Palazzo del Giardino, 
four mythological love scenes. He lived to com- 
plete only three. The quarrel with his brother 
and his enforced withdrawal from Rome had de- 
stroyed his bright spirits. After an apoplectic 
stroke he withdrew to a Capuchin monastery, 
where he died, March 22, 1602. In his many- 
sided talent he resembles the greatest masters 
of the Renaissance. In addition to being a 
painter, he was a poet and scholar of high re- 
pute. As an engraver he stands in the very 
first rank of Italian artists. His work is simi- 
lar to that of his master, Cornells Cort, but 
shows more freedom and versatility. He excels 
in correctness of design and in beauty of exe- 
cution, and his figures are very expressive. He 
executed about 278 plates in all, largely from 
his own designs and after the great Italian 
masters. 

After finishing the frescoes in the Famese 
Palace, Annibale suffered much from ill health. 
The recent researches of Tietze have shown the 
extent and importance of his Roman atelier. 
In it labored Domenichino, Albani, and many 
others, who carried out the designs for his later 
frescoes and pictures. One of his most beauti- 
ful independent canvases is “Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria” (Imperial Gallery, Vien- 
na) ; among his portraits is the fine “Lute 
Player” (Dresden). He died on a brief jour- 
ney to Haples, July 15, 1600, and was accorded 
the honor of buriaf in the Pantheon, Rome, near 
the resting place of Raphael. 

Meanwhile Lodovico remained head of the 
academy in Bologna, busily engaged in teaching 
and in executing a number of hxs most important 
works. In 1604 and 1605 he decorated, with 
his pupils, the large court of the monastery 
Santa Maria in Bosco, near Bologna, with fres- 
coes from the lives of St. Benedict and St. Ce- 
cilia. The seven frescoes which he himself exe- 
cuted are admirable pieces of decoration, and 
although much defaced, they may be studied 
from the engravings of Giovannini (Bologna, 
1696) or Zanotti (ib., 1776). For the cathedral 
of Piacenza he painted, in 1608 and 1609, two 
large canvases representing the “Burial of 
Mary,” which are now in the Galleria Farnese, 
Parma, and a series of fine frescoes; in the sanc- 
tuary, “Choruses of Angels” and a “Limbus,” 
and in the arch over the tribune, “Angels Strew- 
ing Flowers,” the latter work almost equaling 
Correggio in charm. Between 1609 and his 
death he executed other important canvases, 
among which is the “Conversion of St. Paul,” in 
the Munich Gallery. His last works were in the 
cathedral of Bologna, and a slight mistake in 
his fresco of the “Annunciation,” which he was 
not permitted to rectify, so troubled him that it 
brought on a fever, which resulted in his death 
on Hov. 13, 1619. He was buried with great 
splendor, noblemen of the city bearing his body 
to the tomb, for he was. greatly beloved as a 
modest, just, and unselfish man. 

Antonio Mabziaxe Cabeacoi (1583-1618), 
painter, was a natural son of Agostino, upon 
whom the family placed great hopes, which were 
thwarted by his early death. He studied under 
his father and uncle, and his art resembles 
theirs. His chief works in fresco were in the 
church of San Bartolommeo del Isola (Rome), 
but th^ have been ruined by time and restora- 
tion. His chief canvas is “The Flood,” now in 
the Louvre. 

Consult Bolognonini-Amorini, Le vite di L<h 


dovico, AgostinOf Annibale ed altri dei Garacci 
(Bologna, 1842), and the works cited for Bolo- 
gnese School of Painting, especially that of 
Janitscheck. The most important publication 
on the Carracci is: Tietze, “Annibale Carraccis 
Gallerie im Palazzo Farnese und seine rSmische 
Werkstiltte,” in Jahrbuch der IcunstliistoriscJien 
Bammlungen des aller Mchsten Kaiserhauses 
XXVI (Vienna, 1906) ; Schmerber, Betrach- 
tungen iiher die italienisclie Malerei im 17 
Jahrliundert (Strassburg, 1906). 

CABBAGEEH, k3.]/ra-g§n (so called from 
Carragheen in Ireland), Cabrageen Mos^, Sea 
Moss, or Irish Moss. A seaweed, or rather 
several species of seaweed, used both medicinally 
and as an article of food. The use of these sea- 
weeds appears to have been originally confined 
to the peasantry of the coasts of Ireland. They 
are, however, found on the rocky seashores of 
most parts of Europe and of the eastern shores 
of North America, large quantities being gath- 
ered for market on the Massachusetts coast. 
Tlie species which principally constitutes the 
carrageen of commerce is Chrondrus crispuSy of 
which the varieties are remarkably numerous. 
It is 2 to 12 inches long, branched by repeated 
forking, cartilapnous, flexible, reddish brown. 
Gigartina mamillosa is also gathered as carra- 
geen, and it is doubtless often mixed with the 
other species. After being collected, carrageen 
is washed, bleached by exposure to the sun, 
dried, and packed for the market. The chief 
nutrients are carbohydrates, though more or 
less nitrogenous material is also present, as 
well as small amounts of other nutrients, "^en 
treated for 10 minutes with cold water, in the 
proportion of half an ounce of carrageen to 
three pints of water, and then boiled and 
strained, it yields, with or without spices, a 
very pleasant drink. With a larger proportion 
of carrageen, a thickish liquid or mucilage is 
obtained; and on boiling down this decoction 
and cooling, a stiff jelly is procured. Milk may 
be employed instead of water in the prepara- 
tion of the various decoctions; and with the 
stronger one, along with sugar and spices, when 
cooled in a mold, a kind of blano mange is ob- 
tained. A kind of gelatin is manufactured from 
sea moss. Other edible marine algae are dulse 
(q.v.), or dylisk {Rhodymenia palmata ) ; sloke, 
or laver [Porphyra lacinata) ; tangle {Laminaria 
digitata), and many Japanese species. In 
Hawaii a number of species of edible seaweeds 
are used imder the name “limus.” 

CABBANZA, V. See !Mextco, History. 

OABBABA; kar-rh'rA. A city of north Italy, 
in the Province of Massa e Carrara, 3 miles from 
the little seaport of Avenza, which is 32 miles 
north of Pisa, in a valley surrounded by the 
marble hills to which it owes its celebrity 
(Map: Italy, E 3). From 400 quarries 4500 
workmen cut and ship more than $1,000,000 
worth of marble yearly, and 600 quarries in 
the neighborhood help to swell the total. The 
finest and whitest Italian marble, of which the 
most valuable varieties are Polvaccio, Bettogli, 
and Crestola, is found in the valley of Torano, 
although in recent years the bluish marble of 
Bardiglio has come into favor. The Romans, 
whose tools are frequently discovered, called the 
stone Marmor lunense, from the city of Luni, 
whose ruins are north of Avenza. The United 
States is represented by a consular agent. 
Most of the buildings are of marble, and the 
churches of Sant’ Andrea (thirteenth century) 
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and of the Madonna della Grazie have magnifi- 
cent marble statues of Bossi, Garibaldi, and 
Mazzini. There is a museum containing numer- 
ous statues and Boman antiquities, and also an 
academy of sculpture instituted by Napoleon. 
Most of the marble is shipped via Avenza, which 
has a small harbor and near which is a four- 
teenth-century castle of Castruccio Castracani, 
with bold round towers and pinnacles. Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 42,097; 1911, 49,492, 

CARBABA, kiir-ra'ra, Feancesco (1805-88 ). 
An Italian wTiter on criminal law, born in 
Lucca% He became an instructor in criminal 
law at the University of Pisa, tvas a deputy in 
1865-70, and a senator from 1876. Blindness 
forced him to leave public life. He opposed 
capital punishment. His most important work 
is Frogramma del corso di diritto oriminale (13 
vols., 1879-86). His other publications in- 
clude Opiiftcoli di diritto oriminale (7 vols., 
1878-80) and Lineamenti di pratica legis^ 
Jativa penaJe (2d ed., 1882). 

CABBATBACA (kar'ra-tra'ka) SBBINGS. 
A health resort of Prescott Co., Ontario, Canada, 
on the Ottawa Biver, 40 miles east of Ottawa. 
It is much frequented for the beneficial altera- 
tive effects of its mineral springs. 

CABB^J,. ka'r&', Michel { 1819-72) . A French 
dramatist, born in Paris. In 1842 he published 
a volume of verse, Folles rimes et poimes, 
which was followed by several poetic dramas, 
including ha jeunesse de Luther (1843) and 
Scaramouche et Fascariel (1847). After 1849 
he collaborated with Narrey, Battu, Lucas, and 
especially with Jules Barbier in the composi- 
tion of numerous comedies, and librettos for 
vaudevilles and operas. Their joint productions 
include GalatSe (1852) ; Le pardon de Ploermel 
(1859); Faust et Marguerite (1869); Lalla 
Faukh (1862): Romeo et Juliette (1867); 
Migncn (1867); Eamlet (1868); Paul et Vir- 
ginie (1876). 

CABBBL, k^reP, Alexis (1873- ). A 

distinguished American biologist, widely Imown 
for his brilliant investigations and discoveries 
in the realm of experimental surgery. He was 
born June 28, 1873, at Sainte-Foy les Lyons, 
France, and was educated at the University of 
Lyons, where he received the degrees of L.B. 
in 1890, Sc.B. in 1891, and M.D. in 1900, He 
was interne of the Lyons hospital from 1896 
to 1900 and prosector to the faculty of medi- 
cine from 1900 to 1902. Carrel went to the 
United States in 1906, where his laboratory work 
received prompt recognition, and in 1909 he 
was made fellow of the Rockefeller Institution 
for Medical Research in New York, where he 
thereafter continued his researches. In 1912 
the Nobel prize for medicine was awarded to 
him. He published a great number of papers, 
chiefljr brief scientific reports, a partial list 
of which will give some idea of the scope of his 
activities: Anastomosis and Transplantation of 
Blood Vessels (Philadelphia, 1906) ; Doppelte 
JVephrectomie und Reimplantation einer Niere 
(Berlin, 1909) ; Graft of the Vena (Java on the 
Abdominal Aorta (Philadelphia, 1901); Hetero- 
transplantation of Blood Vessels Preserved in 
Gold Storage (New York, 1907); On the Bw- 
perimental Surgery of the Thoraoio Aorta and 
the Heart (Philadelphia, 1910) ; The Preserva- 
tion of Tissues and its Application to Surgery 
(Chicago, 1912) ; Rejuvenation of Culture of 
Tissues (Chicago, 1911) ; The Surgery of Blood 
Vessels (Baltimore, 1907) ; La transplantation 


des membres (Paris, 1008) ; Visceral Organisms 
(Chicago, 1912) ; Artificial Stimulation and In- 
hibition of the Groicth of Normal and Sarcom- 
atous Tissues (in collaboration with Mont- 
rose T. Burrow^s) (Chicago, 1911); Anasto- 
mosis of the Blood Vessels by the Patching 
Method and Transplantation of the Kidney (in 
collaboration with C. Guthrie) (Chicago, 1906) ; 
Complete Amputation of the Thigh xoith Replan- 
tation (Philadelphia, 1906) ; Results of a Re- 
plantation of the Thigh (New York, 1906) ; 
Uniterminal and Biterminal Venous Transplan- 
tations (Chicago, 1906) ; Results of the Bitermi- 
nal Tt'ansplantation of Veins (Philadelphia, 
1906) ; Extirpation and Replantation of the 
Thyroid Gland icith Reversal of the Circulation 
(in collaboration with C. Gutlirie) (New York, 
1905) ; A NeioMethod for the Homoplastic Trans- 
plantation of the Ovary (New York, 1906) ; Suc- 
cessful Transplantation of Both Kidneys from a 
Dog i/nto a Bitch with Removal of Both Normal 
Kidneys from the Latter (New York, 1906) ; 
The Transplantation of Veins and Organs 
(Philadelphia, 1905). 

CABBEL, ka'rgP, NiCOLAS Aejojstd (1800- 
36). A French journalist and Republican leader. 
He was born in Rouen, was educated in the mili- 
tary school of Salnt-Cyr, and served for some 
years in the army. He then went to Paris, 
where he became the secretary of Augustin 
Thierry, In 1830, in connection with Thiers 
and Mignet, he became editor of the National^ 
the most spirited and able of the journals op- 
posed to the government of Charles X. His 
colleagues having entered the government of 
Louis Philippe, he was left to conduct the Na- 
tional himself, which he did with a spirit and 
a freedom 'such as had not been witnessed in 
France for many years. His attacks on more 
than one occasion cheeked the arbitrary power 
the government attempted to exercise and gained 
for him the admiration and esteem of the popu- 
lar party. Government persecutions followed 
his outspokenness, and heavy fines were laid 
upon him; but these were paid by public sub- 
scription, and each conviction only made his 
journal more popular. Carrel, however, dreaded 
a revolution as much as he hated despotism and 
had no sympathy with many of those who looked 
up to him as a leader. He was mortally 
woimded in a duel with Emile de Girardin, who 
had made a violent attack on his personal char- 
acter. His principal articles were republished 
by Littr4, under the title CEuvres poUtiques et 
UtUraires (5 vols., 1854-58). 

CABBE:&0, kar-ra'nyd, Teresa (1853- ). 

A Venezuelan pianist, born in Caracas. She 
studied first under her father, who was an ama- 
teur musician, and in 1862 appeared at a con- 
cert in New York, where she attracted the atten- 
tion of Gottschalk, who taught her his own 
compositions. Later she was a pupil of Mathias 
in Paris. She played with great success in the 
chief cities of Europe and the United States. 
Carrefio married and was divorced from Emile 
Sauret, the violinist, the baritone Tagliapietra, 
and Eugene dAlbert, the pianist. In 1902 she 
married the younger brother of her second hus- 
band. A woman of many talents, she com- 
posed a string quartet, piano pieces of the salon 
order, and the Venezuelan national hymn; she 
won admiration as a concert singer, and, 
while managing an opera company, successfully 
wielded the baton during the absence of the con- 
ductor. The chief traits of her playing are bril- 
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liancy, dash, and masculine vigor, for which she 
gained the appellation of “the Valkyr of the 
piano.” The softer qualities are not greatly in 
evidence, but her intellectual grasp and breadth 
of interpretation place her among the greatest 
pianists. 

CARBENO DE MIBANBA, da mS-ran'da, 
Juan (1614-85). A Spanish painter, born at 
Aviles, in Asturias. He studied in Madrid 
under Pedro de Las Cuevas and Bartolom6 Ro- 
man, and became court painter to Philip IV and 
Charles II. After the death of Velasquez he 
ranked as the first portrait painter of the Span- 
ish court. Many of his religious pictures, for the 
most part altarpieces, are still in the churches 
and galleries of Spain; others are in various 
European collections. They often show Flemish 
influence, especially that of Van Dyck, in color. 
His principal surviving frescoes, commissioned 
in 1669 by Velasquez, who thought well of his 
art, and painted with the assistance of Francesco 
Rizi, are in the cupola of Sant’ Antonio de los 
Portugueses in Madrid and the octagon of the 
cathedral at Toledo. His chief importance, how- 
ever, is in portraiture. Among his many por- 
traits of Charles II are one of the King as a boy, 
in the Berlin Museum (also in the Prado, Ats- 
la-Chapelle, etc. ) , and as a man in the Museum 
of Vienna, llis best portraits of Queen Mari- 
anna are in the Munich Pinakothek and the 
Prado. Other characteristic portraits are those 
of the court fool, Francisco Bazan, and the Rus- 
sian Ambassador Potemkin- Carreuo’s art shows 
especially the influence of Velasquez. His color 
is richer and warmer, but not nearly so subtle 
and powerful as his great master’s, nor does he 
approach him (although his drawing is good) 
in mastery of form. Consult Beruete y Moret, 
The Madrid School of Painting (London, 1909). 

CABREB, kiii/rer, Luigi (1801^0). A 
Venetian poet and scholar. Abandoning the law 
for literature, he supported himself for a time 
as an assistant in a printing office, but later 
became successively secretary of the Instituto 
Veneto, professor of belles-lettres in the Scuola 
Tecnica, and director of the Museo Carrer. Ill 
health, aggravated by unfortunate domestic re- 
lations, resulted in his death at the age of 49. 
Carrer’s erudition expressed itself in many 
critical and biographical works which adequately 
reflect the spirit of Venetian culture of the time, 
sentimental, idealistic, with a tendency towards 
romanticism, but tempered with classic sobriety 
and elegance (cf. the Anello di sette gemme, 1838, 
and Prose, 1855). He is still much read in his 
ballads, of romantic temper in subject but classic 
in their freedom from mysticism and in their 
clarity of conception. Works (Florence, 1854) ; 
biography by Crespan (Venice, 1869) and by 
Abrate, L* opera poetica di L. Carrer (Turin, 
1905). 

CABBEBA, kiir-rii'r^i, Jos^! Miguel de (1785- 
1821). A Chilean politician and revolutionist, 
the first President of Chile, born in Santiago de 
Chile. He served in Europe in the Spanish 
army, rose to the rank of major, went to Chile 
upon the outbreak tliere of the revolutionary 
movement, and became a member of the junta 
formed on Sept. 10, 1810. Dissatisfied with the 
methods of the first Congress, which had con- 
vened on July 4, 1811, he established a new gov- 
ernment, and with the support of the army, him- 
self usurped the presidency. On Dec. 2, 1811, he 
dissolved the Congress, and thenceforth ruled as 
a military dictator. During the next 18 months. 


in addition to the military operations that had 
to be continued, he arranged questions concern- 
ing public rents, decreed the establishment of 
primary schools, imported from Horth America 
the first printing press that ever entered the 
country, and published Chile’s first newspaper, 
La Aurora, In 1813 he was forcibly reifioved 
from authority by the Junta, which appointed 
Bernardo O’Higgins to succeed him. This change 
he bitterly resisted, and although he made pre- 
tense of cooperating with O’Higgins at the battle 
of Rancagua (Oct. 1 and 2, 1814), he really ren- 
dered that officer no assistance. He then fled to 
Buenos Aires and thence to the United States. 
In 1816 he returned to Buenos Aires, where he 
organized an outlaw band and sought to arouse 
a revolution against the government. He was 
finally captured, and was executed at Mendoza, 
Sept. 5, 1821. Posterity has recognized the real 
merits of Carrera, and a bronze monument in 
commemoration of his great worth was unveiled 
in the Alameda de las Delicias of Santiago 
(Chile), Sept. 17, 1864. 

CABBEBA, Rafael (1814^65). A Guate- 
malan revolutionist and politician. He was of 
Indian^ and negro descent and entirely without 
education. He first came into prominence in 
1837, when ho succeeded in placing himself at 
the head of a band of insurgents against Mora- 
zan and the Federalists. In 1838 he captured 
the city of Guatemala and in 1839 again held it 
by force. In 1847 he was elected President of 
the Republic and in 1851 was reelected for life. 
He was supported by the landed proprietors and 
the Church party and recalled the Jesuits, who 
Lad been excluded for nearly a century. He 
always opposed the federation of the Central 
American states and was a thoroughgoing ab- 
solutist. In 1863 he made war on Salvador, 
took the capital, and expelled the President. 

CABBEBA, Valentino (1834-95). An Ital- 
ian dramatist, born in Turin. Until his retire- 
ment from office in 1878, he was connected with 
the Italian customs department. His earliest 
notable success was the comedy La quaderina di 
Xanni (1870), an interesting depiction of life in 
Florence. The long list of his works includes 
furtlier Galateo nuovissimo ( 1875 ) , Bastoni fra 
le mote (1884), and La filosofia di Giannina 
(1885). A collective edition appeared in Turin 
in 1887-90 (4 vols.). 

CABB£!BE, ka'rar', John Merven (1858- 
1911). An American architect, born Kov. 7, 
1858, in Rio de Janeiro, of American parents. 
His early education in Switzerland was followed 
by four years of study of architecture in the 
Eeole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Here he first be- 
came acquainted with a fellow student, Thomas 
Hastings (q.v.), with whom he entered into 
partnership in New York in 1884, after two 
years spent in the office of McKim, Mead, and 
White. The firm of Carrfere and Hastings 
rapidly acquired a distinguished reputation 
for the imaginative and artistic quality of its 
work, strongly coloured by French influence. 
The first important commission of the young 
practitioners was the Ponce de Leon Hotel 
at St. Augustine, Fla. ; this was followed 
by the Alcazar in the same place. Other 
early works were the Central Congregational 
Church at Providence, R. I., and the Mail 
and Express and Edison buildings in New York. 
The list of their later w'orks is very long; by 
far the most notable is the Public Library of 
New York, erected at a cost of over $8,000,000 
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from designs W'hich won the prize in a competi- 
tion in which many of the ablest architects^ of 
the countiy' were employed. They designed im- 
portant buildings for the St. Louis Purchase Ex- 
hibition in St. Louis (1J)04) and the great 
marble ofSee building for the Senate at Wash- 
ington. All this work was the joint product of 
the two members of the firm, so that it is not 
possible to separate Mr. Carr&re’s work from 
his partner's. He died March 1, 1911, as^ the re- 
sult of an accident. The body was laid in state 
in the still unfinished Public Library, and the 
great throngs that pressed to view it attested 
the high regard in which he was held. 

CABBETTA, See Cabbiage. 

CABBEY, ka'ra' Jacques. See Pabthenon. 

OABBH-aEL An ancient town in Mesopo- 
tamia, near which Crassus, the triumvir, was 
defeated by the Parthians. 

CABBIACOXr, kar'r^-a-k^' One of the Brit- 
ish West Indies, belonging to the Grenadine 
group of the Windward Islands (q«v.) (Map: 
W'est Indies, G 4) . It lies nearly 20 miles north- 
east of the island of Grenada, and is 7 miles long 
by about 3 miles wide. Area, nearly 11 square 
miles. Cotton is the chief product. Pop., 1911, 
6886. 

CABBIAGE (OF. cartage, from carter, to 
carry, from Lat. currus, ear. from Ir. carr, ear). 
A wheeled vehicle of any kind. The word is com- 
monly used in a more restricted sense to apply 
to vehicles for carrying persons as distinguished 
from those for carmng freight; in this article, 
however, the term is used in its broader sense. 
Probably the first instrument employed for 
drawing burdens was the sledgB, In Egypt, 
where we have the earliest recorded development 
of the arts, we find sledges pictured upon the 
monuments. For the conveyance of enormous 
loads, such as the blocks required for the Egyp- 
tian monuments, rollers must also have been 
used. Possibly it was the combination of the 
sledge and roller which formed the first rude 
carriage. The next step in the evolution of the 
carriage would be the substitution of wheels 
connected by an axle for the rollers extending all 
the way across the box or platform. As the 
rollers were simply hewn tree trunks, so the first 
wheels were thin slices cut transversely from 
these trunks and connected by another of much 
smaller diameter. These primitive wheels re- 
volved with their axles, like the wheels of rail- 
way trucks. The next step in advance was to 
mount the two wheels so that they revolved on 
their axle, while the latter either remained fixed, 
or moved from side to side only, in a horizontal 
plane. Another marked improvement was the 
substitution of wheels with spokes for the clumsy 
solid wheels. 

The use of vehicles drawn by animals was 
probably introduced very soon after the, domes- 
tication of the horse and ox. (See Cajst.) How 
rapidly the various improvements in the con- 
struction of these vehicles were made is uncer- 
tain, but they must have been completed at , a 
very early period in the hiltory of civilization. 
In the writings of Homer and in the early books 
of the Bible the terms “naves,” “felloes,” “tires,” 
and “spokes” are used. Covers are said to have 
been introduced by .the jEJtruscans. Homer i^elj^. 
ns that Hera^s car was suspended by cords, so 
as to decrease the jolting. In the later Roman 
carriages the seat was sometimes placed on long 
poles, midway between the wheels, to lessen the 
jar, on much the same plan as the modern buck- 


board. During the Middle Ages vehicles were 
slung upon leather straps for the same purpose. 
Steel springs were not introduced until about 
1700, and the elliptic spring was invented in 
1804 . ^ ^ ^ 

The simplest and earliest form of wheeled 
vehicle w^as the cart, or two-wheeled carriage. 
To its axle a pole was secured when it was des- 
tined to be drawn by two animals, or a pair of 
shafts when it was to be drawn by one animaL 
The chariots of ancient times, however elabo- 
rately ornamented, were of this simple construc- 
tion. These chariots were used for war, for state 
purposes, for races, and for hunting; they were 
rarely used simply as a means of conveyance. 
War chariots were often armed with scythes, and 
on their sides were eases to hold the bow, sheafs 
of arrows, and other weapons of war. The bodies 
of chariots were small, usually holding but two 
persons. They were open for entrance at the 
back and had no seats. At first the wheels were 
very low, from 3 to 4 feet in diameter. _ As the 
chariot was adopted by different nations, its 
primitive form was greatly changed. The wheels 
were enlarged, it was made to hold many per- 
sons, and finally four wheels were used. Little 
remained of the original chariot but its name. 

The chariot used by the Britons at the time 
of the Roman Conquest possessed certain char- 
acteristics which commended it to the con- 
querors. It was on higher wheels than the Ro- 
man chariot and was entered at the front in- 
stead of the back. The pole, instead of sloping 
upward to the horses’ necks, went horizontally 
out between their bodies and was so broad that 
the driver could stand on it, and, if necessary, 
drive his horses from its outer end. But the 
most striking peculiarity of this chariot was that 
it possessed a seat. Cicero wrote to a friend in 
Britain that there appeared very little worth 
bringing away from Britain except the chariots, 
of which he wished his friend to bring him away 
one as a pattern. This form of chariot, called 
by the Romans the essedum, from having a 
seat, became very popular in Rome, and a dimin- 
utive form of the vehicle, with still lar^r 
wheels, was adopted for the conveyance of dis- 
patches over the public roads. This carriage, 
called the cisium, resembled the modern gig. 

In the National Museum in Washington is an 
interesting series of models showing the develop- 
ment of wheeled vehicles from the simplest and 
most primitive forms. Among these models is a 
reproduction of an Egyptian chariot, based on a 
wheel and forked brace, which were found at 
Dashur by H. Abbot, and are now in the museum 
of the Historical Society of New York. The 
wheel has six spokes with slots near the hub, 
through which to run a ropje to secure the spokes 
more firmly. The felloe is in six pieces with 
scarfed joints. The tire of wood, also with 
searfqd joints, is attached to the felloe with a 
lacrng of thongs. Near the reproduction of this 
ancient vehicle stands a miniature child’s coach, 
or lashMr, used in Russia, which is probably 
the oldest surviving type of vehicle still in use. 
The wheels are of solid wood, through the centre 
of which holes are pierced by burning. In these 
holes is inserted a forked stick, wich serves 
both as tongue or pole and axle. The covered 
body of the vehicle is made from the bark of 
trees sewn together. Another example, showing 
how the development of the arts repeats itseS 
among different peoples, is given in the two full- 
sized carts on ^hibition in the museum. The 
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first of these is a caretta or ox cart which was 
used by the Pueblo and' other tribes of Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico, as well as in parts 
of Spain, from which country it was introduced 
into America. The wheels, which are 3 feet 7 
inches in diameter, are solidly built up of three 
pieces of thick timber, held together by dowels 
of wood. At the centre of the wheel the wood is 
left thicker to form the hub. The wheels revolve 
on an axle 7 feet 11 inches long, to which a 
tongue 8 feet 11 inches long is attached. A tall 
frame is constructed of light bows. No seat is 
provided. The second example of primitive 
wagon construction is the Bed River cart, which 
was built and used by the half-breeds of British 
North America. These carts are constructed en- 
tirely of wood, including the axles and tires. 
Each consists of a light frame, poised on an axle 
connecting two strong wheels. These wheels are 
5 feet 3 inches in diameter, and consist of 12 
spokes and 6 felloes. The native driver sat on 
the bottom plank of the cart, and, as the bed of 
the vehicle is lower than the shafts, his heels 
were higher than his hips. Over the top of this 
cart the native attached a hide and made of it a 
tent. Underneath it he stretched the same hide 
and converted his vehicle into a boat by means 
of which he crossed streams. Huge trains of 
these carts were used for carrying produce over 
the northern plains, as they were the chief means 
of land transportation. 

Four-wheeled carriages for the conveyance of 
heavy loads were used by the civilized nations 
of antiquity, but they are probably of more re- 
cent origin than the two-wheeled vehicles. He- 
rodotus tells us that the Scythians used a four- 
wheeled vehicle, consisting of a rough platform 
on which was placed a covering like a beehive 
composed of basketwork and skins. This cover 
they removed from the wagon and used for a 
tent. The Romans had many varieties of four- 
wheeled vehicles. The earliest forms seem to 
have been used for agricultural purposes, for 
carrying loads of general merchandise, and for 
the conveyance of images and vestal virgins in 
religious processions. Sir William Gell, in his 
work on Pompeii, describes a wine cart, which 
is a four-wheeled wagon with an arch in the 
centre for the front wheels to turn under. Dur- 
ing the later days of the Roman Empire char- 
iots were mounted upon four wheels, and were 
so luxuriously equipped, even when owned by 
private citizens, that sumptuary laws were pro- 
mulgated limiting the extent of their decora- 
tions* It must be remembered, however, that 
among the civilized nations of ancient times, as 
among modern Oriental nations, litters were used 
for the conveyance of persons from place to 
place. These litters were supported by poles^ 
8bnd were borne either by mules (bastemce) or 
by men (lectiocs). Their popularity undoubt- 
edly retarded the development of pleasure 
Carriages. 

During the Dark Ages c^riages fell into dis- 
use. The old Roman roads, which had made 
their use possible, were ruined either willfully 
or by neglect, and riding upon the backs of 
horses and mules was the only alternative for 
those who did not go on foot. Even goods were 
conveyed chiefly in huge panniers hung on the 
sides of strong draft animals. Gradually the 
use of carriages was revived, at first by royalty 
and the nobility, and later by the families of 
^realthy citizens. One of the earliest of these 
vehicles was the whirUcote, or cot upon wheels. 


King Richard II and his mother rode in a whirli- 
eote in 1380,»when she was ill. The carretta was 
another vehicle often mentioned in mediaeval lit- 
erature. It seems to have been simply a highly 
ornamented two-wheeled cart, the descendant of 
the ancient chariot. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury these were very popular on the Continent, 
and in Germany an edict was issued forbidding 
their use, “because the useful discipline and skill 
in riding has been almost lost.” About the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century the art of 
coach making assumed great importance in con- 
tinental Europe. (See Coach.) It was in the 
construction of coaches, to enable them to turn 
in a shorter space, that the custom arose of mak- 
ing the front wheels smaller than the hind 
wheels. With their introduction, also, began the 
use of leather springs. Carriages were not in- 
troduced into England until long after they had 
become popular on the Continent. State coaches 
were first built in England during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and about the same time long wagons 
for transporting goods, called caravans, began 
to be used. Their introduction was at first vig- 
orously opposed by the sedan chairmen and by 
the boatmen on the Thames. The general use of 
carriages dates from the eighteenth century, but 
their greatest development did not occur in Eng- 
land until the nineteenth century. In the early 
part of that century, as a result of the work of 
Telford and Macadam, the highways of Great 
Britain were put into a condition which made 
vehicular traffic easy and pleasant. About this 
time (in 1804) Obadiah Elliott, a coach maker 
of Lambeth, patented a device by which vehicles 
were hung upon elliptical springs, thus doing 
away with the heavy perch, or longitudinal wood 
or iron pole, T^ich had always been used to con- 
nect the front and hind wheels of four-wheeled 
carriages. So important was this invention con- 
sidered that Elliott was awarded a gold medal 
by the Society of Arts. With this invention 
modem methods of carriage, construction began. 

Fashion and utility produce frequent changes 
and developments in carriages, and to the many 
forms different names are applied in different 
countries and at different times. Shooting traps, 
golf carts, mail phaetons, and spiders are in- 
stances of vehicles which in many cases are used 
for purposes widely different from those for 
which they were originally designed. Victoria 
and cabriolet are the names of open-hooded car- 
riages with two seats, while the vis-k-vis, an 
open carriage often fitted with a canopy, has 
seats for four people in addition to the coachman 
aiid groom. The landau is a large carria^ for 
R)ur passengers, where the top may be folded 
back, thus transforming it from a closed 
to an open carriage. Somewhat resembling the 
bronghamj, but higher, lighter, and somewhat 
lefes pretentious and costly, thus making it par- 
ticularly available for use in the country and 
smaller towns, is the rockaway. Of similar con- 
struction, but lacking the more solid frame and 
glass of this vehicle, is the depot wagon, a fa- 
miliar American type. The wagonette, which 
may or may not have a roof, consists of a box 
seat for the coachman, or driver in front oi 
two longitudinal and parallel seats. The brake, 
which is well suited for four-in-hand driving, is 
a high vehicle with two, three, or four parallel 
and transverse seats, serving as a substitute foi 
the road coach or drag. (See Coach ; Coach- 
ING.) The brougham or coup4 with little trans 
formation becomes the “four-wheeler,” which 
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especially before the introduction of the hansom, 
in America, was known as a cab, while the 
h’ reach fiacre and the German and Russian 
droschJce may be considered a modified form of 
the victoria or cabriolet. The chaise, a term 
for a two-wheeled covered carriage, now obso- 
lete, was at one time extensively used, and in 
the United States was colloquially called a shay, 
the word being preserved in the familiar poem 
by Holmes, entitled ‘‘The One-Horse Shay.” 

"Of the vehicles used for the convenience of 
the general public, the cab, the stagecoach, and 
the omnibus are the principal types. The han- 
som cab is a two-wheeled vehicle with the driv- 
er’s seat behind and above the body of the car- 
riage. It was invented in 1835 by an English- 
man named Joseph Hansom. The development 
of the stagecoach is described under Coach. 
The omnibus is arranged with the entrance for 
passengers at the back, an aisle running len^h- 
wise with a row of seats on each side facing 
each other. The omnibus came into use 
in England about 1829, and a few years 
later was extensively used in the larger Ameri- 
can cities, where, as in 2^'ew York, it was kno^ 
as a stage. The introduction of the steam rail- 
way and the street railway has decreased the 
use of horse-drawn omnibuses more than any 
other class of vehicles, though for many years 
they formed an interesting feature of Paris and 
London street travel. To-day their place has 
been taken by the motor bus. The name and 
essential features of the omnibus, however, are 
preserved in a class of private carriage, which 
still is to' he seen, constructed on a smaller 
scale and carrying more passengers than the 
usual three-seated vehicle. 

A most notable feature in the ftonstruction of 
carriages at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury was the increased use of rubber tires for 
both city and country vehicles. The pneumatic 
tire, first used about 1890, did not meet with 
universal use, being confined to trotting sulkies, 
runabouts, or heavy omnibuses. Later solid 
rubber tires were improved and made adapt- 
able for all kinds of pleasure vehicles and 
are now found universally. The ^‘good-roads” 
movement in the United States has caused a 
quite general adoption of broader tires, espe- 
cially for wagons to carry heavy loads. The 
passing of the horse in the great cities and the 
extensive use of motor vehicles have attracted 
the attention and efforts of the more expert 
carriage and coach builders and designers, so 
that the skill that' once was pended on the 
design and construction of carriages is now di- 
rected to the bodies of motor vehicles, under 
which title the more modem developments will 
be found discussed. 

In the United States the carriage and wagon 
industry has been important since the times of 
the Colonies, and the growth, as recorded in 
successive censuses of manufactures up to 1904, 
was about proportional to the increase of popu- 
lation. That year, however, marked a turning 
point, as with the growth of motor vehicles 
there followed a corresponding decline in the 
manufacture of carriages and wagons. Where 
in 1899 there were 6792 establishments en^ged 
in the manufacture of carriages, wagons, sleighs, 
and sleds, and materials entering into their 
construction, in 1909, as reported in a Bulletin 
of Manufactures of the Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, 1910, published in 1913, there 
were but 5492, although the capital invested in 
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the industry in the latter year was reported as 
$175,473,728, as compared with $128,961,660 in 
1899. On the other hand, the value of the 
product had increased from $138,261,763 to 
$159,892,547 in 1909 for establishments ^ pri- 
marily engaged in the manufacture of carriages 
and wagons, with an additional product in the 
latter year valued at $4,528,011 made by estab- 
lishments in other industries. The number of 
family and pleasure carriages manufactured in 
1909 was 828,411, valued at $47,756,118, as com- 
pared with 937,409, valued at $55,750,276, in 
1904, and 904,639, valued at $51,295,393, in 1899. 
The production of wagons in 1909 and the 
values were classified as follows: Total num- 
ber, 587,685, valued at $39,932,910; business 
wagons, 154,631, valued at $16,440,816; farm 
wagons, 429,952, valued at $22,615,875; gov- 
ernment, municipal, and similar wagons, 3102, 
valued at $876,219; public conveyances, such as 
cabs, hansoms, hacks, omnibuses, etc., wore 
built to the number of 2243, valued at $939,267. 
With the exception of business wagons, the va- 
rious classes enumerated show a decrease over 
the returns obtained in the census of manufac- 
tures of 1904. (Consult Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, 1910, Statistics for the Carriage 
and Wagon Industry, Washington, 1913. ) At the 
same time there was a notable increase in the 
number of automobiles built by establishments 
primarily engaged in the carriage and wagon 
industry, which doubtless will show a still 
greater increase in the years following the cen- 
sus period. 

Bibliography, For further information on 
ancient and modem carriages consult; Burgess, 
Practical Treatise on Coaoh-Building (London, 
1881) ; Thrupp, History of the Art of Coach- 
Building (London, 1877) ; Gilbey, Early Car- 
riages and Roads (London, 1903) ; Straus, Car- 
riages and Coaches t Their History and Evolu- 
tion (London, 1912). See Caet; Coach; 
Coaching; Dbiving; Hansom ; Motob Vehi- 
cles; Phaeton; Wagonette. 

CABBIAGE, Gun. See Obdnance. 

CABBIOAL, k^'r^'kS.1' See Kabikal. 

CABBICK BOBOUGH. A borougb in Alle- 
gheny Co., Pa., 3 miles from Pittsburgh, essen- 
tially residential. There are deposits of bitumi- 
nous coal in the vicinity. Pop., 1900, 311; 1910, 
6117. 

CABBICKFEBGTJS, karirlk-fSr'giis (Ir., 
Rock of Fergus, named after Fergus MacErch). 
A seaport town of Ireland, on Belfast Lough, 
9%. miles north-northeast of Belfast (Map: Ire- 
land, F 2). It is situated within the County 
of .^trim, and under the Local Government 
Act (Ireland) of 1898 it forms an Urban Dis- 
trict. Carrickfergus extends nearly a mile 
along the northwestern shore of the lough. Ves- 
sels of 500 tons may enter the harbor. The fish- 
ery of the bay, which is famous for oysters of 
an imusual size, employs a large number of 
the inhabitants. Salt of superior quality and 
in great abundance is mined. There are spin- 
ning mills, bleaching establishments, and man- 
ufactures of linen and cotton fabrics. Its chief 
feature is the picturesque castle, erected by De 
Couxcy in the twelfth century, on a rock about 
30 feet high, projecting boldly into the sea, by 
which it is surrounded on three sides. The bal- 
lium or keep is 90 feet in height. From the 
summit a splendid view is obtained, extending 
in a clear atmosphere to the Mourne Moun- 
tains and the Scotch coast. The castle contains 
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a barrack, bombproof magazine, ordnance store- 
rooms, and cannon of large calibre command the 
entrance of the lough. A considerable portion 
of the town wall, completed in 1608, is still 
standing, as well as one of the four entrance 
gates. Many Protestants sought refuge at Car- 
riekfergus during the Civil War, and the first 
presbjd;eiy assembled in Ireland met here in 
1642. In 1690 King William III landed here 
with his army. The rock on which the Eling 
stepped in landing is at the end of the quay, 
projecting from it, and still forms the landing 
place. John Paul Jones, in 1778, captured the 
Drake war sloop in the bay, but left the town 
unmolested. The parish church (Protestant 
Episcopal), founded in 1164, on the site of a 
pagan temple, is a fine old building, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas. There is a literary and scien- 
tific^ society, with reading room, library, and 
museum. There are several barrows or "tumuli 
in the vicinity. Pop., 1001, 4208; 1911, 4608. 
Consult S. MacSkimin, nistory and Antiquities 
of Carrickfergiis (Belfast, 1811). 

CABBICK-ON-STTIB, kar'rik-on-shdor'. A 
town in the County of Tipperary, Ireland, 12 
miles east of Clonmel, in tlio midst of fine scen- 
ery (Map: Ireland, D 4). There is considerable 
woolen manufacture, and also linen and flax fac- 
tories- It exports much agricultural produce. 
In the vicinity are good slate quarries. Carrick- 
on-Suir became a place of note soon after the 
Norman Conquest. There are remains of a cas- 
tle built in 1309. Pop., 1901, 5406; 1911, 5235. 

CAB^ICK’S EOBD. A ford over the Cheat 
River, in Tucker Co., W. Va. Here, on July 
13, 1861, a small Confederate force, retreating 
from L-aurel Hill, was defeated by the vanguard 
of McClellan’s army, under Gen. T. A. Morris. 
Among the killed was the Confederate leader, 
Gen, R. B. Garnett. 

CABBIEB, Common. A carrier is a person 
who carries on the business of transporting 
goods or passengers, by land or water. A com- 
mon carrier is one who performs that service 
only for hire and for all persons indifferently. 
The term is applicable to teamsters, truckmen, 
expressmen, and the like, as w^ell as to railroad 
and steamboat companies, and the owners and 
masters of vessels of all kinds engaged in the 
business of transportation. It does not, how- 
ever, ordinarily include proprietors of shops 
who deliver goods to purchasers, nor hotel 
keepers who maintain conveyances for the pur- 
pose of transporting their guests to and from 
their hotels. In consequence of the peculiar 
character of the common carrier’s occupation, 
the opportunities which it affords for dishonest 
dealing with another’s property, and its impor- 
tance to the community, the common carrier of 
goods has been subjected by the common law to 
two stringent obligations. In the first place, 
his service is compulsory; i.e., he is compelled 
to carry for all who may apply to him, without 
discrimination; and, in the second place, he is 
liable for loss or injury to the goods intrusted 
to him irrespective of any negligence on his 
part. 

It is commonly, though inaccurately, stated 
that common carriers are responsible for any 
loss or damage during transportation from 
whatever cause “except the act of God or of 
the public enemy.” By the weight of author- 
ity, the act of God means only such inevitable 
accidents as occur without the intervention of 
any human agency, although tlie decisions do 


not wholly agree in defining the phrase. The 
term public enemy embraces any de facto or 
de jure government engaged in an act of war 
or public hostility against the government of 
the common carrier. Pirates are also public 
enemies, but the term does not include robbers, 
bandits, rioters, or rebels against established 
governmental authority. In addition to these 
exemptions, the common carrier is not respon- 
sible for losses occurring by reason of acts done 
by public authority or the default of the ship- 
per, or such as are due to the nature and 
character or inherent defects of the goods 
shipped, as, for example, losses by fermenta- 
tion, evaporation, the ordinary decay of perish- 
able articles, or the natural wear in the course 
of transportation, provided the carrier exercises 
reasonable &re to make such dangers or the 
losses resulting therefrom as small as practi- 
cable. Railway companies, steamboat owners, 
and other carriers who allow express companies 
to carry packages on their cars, boats, or other 
vehicles are liable as common carriers to the 
owners of the goods for loss or damage. 

The extraordinary common law liability of a 
carrier may now generally be qualified by special 
contract or acceptance, assented to by the ship- 
per. The carrier cannot, how’ever, generally ex- 
empt himself from liability for negligence, 
though the English and some American courts 
hold to a different rule. The special contract 
is usually, though not necessarily, contained in 
the bill of lading, baggage check, or passenger 
ticket. The carrier’s common-law liability has 
also been modified by statute in some jurisdic- 
tions, and on Feb. 4, 1887, the Congress of the 
United States passed the Interstate Commerce 
Act (q.v.), which created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and also provided for the 
regulation of commerce between the States car- 
ried on by carriers by rail or water. 

Carriers who undertake general business are 
bound to accept all freight that is offered, under 
liabilily of legal action if they refuse without 
just excuse; but any carrier may restrict his 
business to certain goods, in which case he is 
not bound to accept other classes of goods for 
carriage. A carrier may require payment of 
freight in advance, and is entitled to a lien for 
his freight and for sums which he advances to 
other carriers in payment of freight. The re- 
sponsibility of the carrier, as such, b^ins upon 
the delivery of the goods for immediate trans- 
portation. But where carriers have a ware- 
house at which they receive goods that are not 
to be forwarded until further order or a later 
time, they are in the meantime responsible only 
as warehousemen (see Waeehouseman ) , and 
where goods are received by persons as wharf- 
ingers, or warehousers, or forwarders, and not 
as carriers, liability is incurred by them only 
for ordinary negligence. The responsibility of 
the carrier terminates in most jurisdictions 
when, after the arrival of the goods at their 
destination, a reasonable time has elapsed for 
the consignee to receive them in business hours. 
This rule, however, is subject to modification in 
several jurisdictions. Thus, in Massachusetts 
the carrier’s liability terminates as soon as the 
goods are stored by him in safety, while in the 
State of New York his liability does not ter- 
minate until a reasonable time after notice of 
arrival is given to the consignee, or reasonable 
efforts have been made to give such notice. 
After that the carrier may store them, and is 
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responsible only fcJr ordinary care. Generally 
speaking, the agents of corpomtions which, are 
common carrierg^ such as railway and steam'- 
boat companies, bind their principals to the 
full extent of the business intrusted to their 
control, whether they follow their instructions 
or not; nor will it excuse the company to show 
tliat the agents acted willfully in disregard of 
instructions. The carrier is bound only to carry 
and deliver goods with reasonable dispatch, but, 
if a particular time is agreed upon for the de- 
livery of goods, damages incurred through ex- 
ceeding that time may be recovered. 

Carriers of Passengers are not held responsible 
as insurers of the safety of their passenger^ ^ It 
is commonly said that they are held to the high- 
est degree of watchfulness and care in the con- 
duct of their business. By this ft is not in- 
tended that the carrier of passengers should 
exercise all the care and diligence of which the 
human mind can conceive, but rather a care and 
diligence commensurate with the extraordinary 
duty which he assumes as carrier. An unex- 
plained accident to the conveyance of the carrier, 
resulting in injury to the passenger, is prima 
facie evidence of negligence on the part of the 
carrier or his servants and throws upon the 
carrier the burden of showing that he has exer- 
cised the care required by law. Passenger car- 
riers are not responsible for injuries caused by 
the contributory negligence of the passenger, but 
this rule does not apply when the passenger s 
negligent act was induced by any just sense of 
peril caused by the improper or negligent con- 
duct of the carrier. 

Carriers of passengers are absolutely responsi- 
ble for the baggage of passengers intrusted to 
them, as carriers of goods; but with respect to 
luggage which the passenger keeps in his own 
custody ’^e carrier is liable only if loss or 
injury occurs through his n^ligenee. Carriers 
of passengers are bound to receive passengers 
and to make every reasonable effort to carry 
them the whole route for which they stipulate, 
and according to the public notices and general 
custmns of their business, but they are not 
bound to carry persons disorderly in conduct or 
those having contagious diseases, or those who 
are otherwise offensive or dangerous to their 
fellow passengers. The passenger must comply 
with all reasonable rules or regulations of the 
carrier with r^ard to purchasing, showing, and 
giving up tickets, and in respect to trains, use 
of cars, etc. Upon his failing to do this the 
carrier may refuse to accept him as a passenger 
or eject him from his conveyance. It is under 
this rule that the carrier is enabled to exclude 
merchandise and articles known as “express 
matter” from its passenger ears. 

ihe carrier is bound to carry the passenger to 
his destination with reasonable dispatch,^ and 
at a reasonable time according to the published 
schedule, and is liable to pay damages for his^ 
failure to do so. The passen^r ticket, like the* 
bill of lading, is both a receipt and a contract^ 
and unless limited by its terms it is freely 
assignable. As in the ease of the carrier of 
goods, the carrier of passengers may regulate or 
limit his liability as carrier by notice or stipu- 
lation printed oh the ticket and actually or con- 
structively assented to by the passen^r. As in 
the case of carriers of goods also, it is the gen- 
eral rule that the carrier cannot thus exempt 
himself from liability for his own negligence or 
that of his servants. 


Carriers of passengers by water are generally 
subject to strict statutory provisions regulating 
the number of passengers, the amount of pro- 
visions, the navigating of the ship, pilotage, etc. 

Consult the authorities referred to under 
Contract; BailjVient; Tort; Negligence; also 
Hutchinson, Treatise on the Lata of Carriers (2d 
ed., Chicago, 1891); Carver, Treatise on the 
Law Eelating to the Carriage of Goods ly Sea 
(4th ed., London, 1905); Fetter, The Law of 
Carriers of Passengers (St. Paul, 1897) ; Judson, 
The Law of Interstate Commerce (Chicago, 1905). 

CABRIEH, ka'ry^, Jean Baptiste (1756- 
94). A member of the French National Conven- 
tion, born at the village of Yolet, in Upper Au- 
vergne. He was procurator of the precinct of 
Aurillac when the Revolution began. In 1792 he 
represented Cantal in the Convention, where he 
soon became one of the most violent agitators. 
He took part, with H4bert, in the overthrow of 
the Girondist party, October, 1793, and imme- 
diately after was dispatched to Nantes and the 
Army of the West to assist in suppressing the 
uprising of La Vend4e. Here he became prac- 
tically an autocrat, although he at first acted 
in the name of a local committee which he him- 
self selected. His acts were so fiendish as to 
awaken the horror of the most cruel of the 
Revolutionists. Fusillades and noyades (shoot- 
ing and drowning parties) were his especial de- 
light. Long lines of prisoners were ranged in 
front of open pits which they had been com- 
pelled to dig for their own graves, and were 
shot down so that their bodies fell by their own 
weight into the trenches. The hulks of vessels 
were filled with prisoners and scuttled. Men 
and women were tied together, hands and feet, 
and thrown into the Loire. This was called 
“republican marriage.” It is said that during 
a single month 16,000 were shot or drowned at 
his orders. Robespierre finally recalled him, and, 
after the death of Robespierre, Carrier was 
called to account and .vigorously defended him- 
self before the Convention, contending that all 
his diabolical acts had been necessary under the 
circumstances and had been done xmder orders. 
He was, however, condemned and guillotined, 
Dec. 16, 1794. 

CAR'BIER, or Homing Pigeon. See Pigeon. 

CABBIERA, ka-rya'rS,, Rosalba (1676- 
1767). An liklian miniature and portrait 
painter, the most important of the eighteenth 
century. She was bom in Venice, and at first 
learned lace making from her molher, but later 
applied herself to the decoration of snuffboxes 
under Jean Stbve in Venice. She studied minia- 
ture and pastel with unimportant local masters 
and soon became celebrated throughout Italy, 
especially for her pastels. The portraits of her 
earty period include those of Maximilian II of 
Bavaria, Frederick IV of Den m ark, the 12 most 
beautiful Venetian court ladies, the “Artist and 
her Sister Naneta” (Uffizi), and August the 
Strong of Saxony, who acquired a large collec- 
tion of her pastels. In 1720, already famjousy 
she visited Paris and painted jjortraits of Wa4s- 
teau, the Regent, young Louis XV, and the 
nc^lea and ladies of his court. She was elected 
a member of the Academy by acclamation and 
presented as her “picture of reception” a “Muse 
Crowned with LaureL” While in Paris she 
kept a diary (published by the Abb4 Vianelli in 
1793), which ^ves a most entertaining account 
of her visit there. She returned to Venice in 
1721, visited Modena, Parma, ai^d Vienna, and 
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w'as everywhere received with much enthusiasm 
by rulers and courts. She was esteemed the 
greatest miniature and pastel painter of her 
day, and her works were compared with those 
of Correggio. They are delicate in handling and 
color, graceful in design and vivacious in ex- 
pression, but often inaccurate in drawing. To- 
wards the end of her life she became blind through 
overwork and died insane. Her art is repre- 
sented in many private collections and nearly 
all the public galleries of Europe, especially in 
Dresden (143 specimens) and the Louvre. Of 
particular excellence are “The Four Seasons” (a 
pastel, Dresden Gallery), six admirable pastel 
portraits in the Royal Gallery, Venice, and an- 
other of the Princess Pia di Savoia-Valcarel. 
Consult the biographies of Sensier, with transla- 
tion of her diary (Paris, 1865), Von Hoerschel- 
mann (Leipzig, 1908), and Malamani (Milan, 
1910). 

CABBIEB-BELLETTSE, k^'ryS.^be-l§z'( prop- 
erly Carriee de Belleuze), -.\ilbert Eexest 
(1824r-87). A French sculptor. He was born 
at Anizy-le-Cliateau (Aisne) and studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, under David 
d’ Angers. He was first employed as a modeler 
for the industrial arts and was occupied for 
five years in this capacity at the Minton porce- 
lain factory at Stoke-upon-Trent, England. His 
first important work of sculpture was the mar- 
ble statue, “Death of General Desaix,” in the 
Salon of 1850, wliich was followed by a Bac- 
chante (1863), purchased by Napoleon III, and 
others. In 1867 he won the medal of honor with 
a group, “The Messiah,” now in the church of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and was elected to the 
Legion of Honor. He carved many ideal fig- 
ures, such as the “Sleeping Hebe” (Luxem- 
bourg), “Angelica,” etc. He is seen at his best 
in his splendidly lifelike busts of Gauthier, 
About, Renan, as masterly in technique as they 
are in temperament and expression. During the 
last 10 years of his life Carrier-Belleuse was 
director of the art department of the porcelain 
factory at Sfevres. 

CABBIEBE, kar'yfir', Eug^ine Anatole 
(1849-1906). A French painter and lithog- 
rapher. He w’as born at Gournay (Seine et 
Marne) and studied at Paris at the Ecole des 
Boaux-Arts and later under Cabanel. During 
the Franco-German War he passed some time 
as a prisoner in Dresden, where the art of 
Rubens made a lasting impression upon him, as 
may be seen in the glowing colors of his earlier 
pictures. About 1890 he adopted the gray, 
misty color scheme with contrasts of light and 
shadow, so characteristic of his art, but which 
no other artist has been able to imitate with- 
out affectation. His themes are usually scenes 
of his own domestic life, and he repeatedly in- 
troduces the likeness of his wife. The first of 
these, “The Young Mother” (1879), is now in 
the Museum of Avignon; it was followed by “The 
Sick Child” (Montargis), “The First Com- 
munion” (Toulon), and the excellent portrait 
of the sculptor Devillez. Carrifire was one of 
the leaders in the secessionist movement, which 
led to the founding of the Soci6t4 Nationale, in 
which he exhibited, among other works, “Sleep” 
(1890), the celebrated portrait of Paul Ver- 
laine (1891, Luxembourg), “Maternity” (1892, 
ib.), “Christ on the Cross” (1897), and “Ma- 
dame Menard -Dorian” (1906). He also modeled 
a monument to Verlaine in the style of Rodin, 
and wrote gracefully and interestingly on art 


subjects. Most of his works are in French pri- 
vate collections. Consult the monographs by 
S^ailles (Paris, 1901), Geffroy, a folio with 75 
reproductions (ib., 1901), Morice (ib., 1906), 
and Faure (ib., 1908). 

CABBIEBE, Moritz (1817-95). A German 
philosopher and writer on sesthetics, bom at 
Griedel in Hessen and educated at Giessen, Got- 
tingen, and Berlin. He was professor at Gies- 
sen, and later at Munich, and the author of 
many works on philosophy, religion, sesthetics, 
and poetry. He was an art critic of high rank. 
In philosophy he started as a Hegelian, but 
later followed more nearly the system of Fichte. 
With the latter, C. H. Weisse, J. U. Wirth, and 
others, he founded a theistic philosophy which 
endeavored to reconcile deism with pantheism. 
His chief works are: Aesthetik (2d ed., 1873) ; 
Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Kulturent- 
wieklung und die I deale der MenscTiheit (5 vols., 
3d ed., 1876-86) ; and Die sittliche Weltord- 
nung (1877). His Gesammelte Werke, 14 vols., 
appeared in Leipzig in 1886-94. 

CABBIEBS. See Athapascan, Takueu. 

CAB'BIHGTOhr, FitzRoy (1869- ). A 

loading American print connoisseur, born at 
Surbiton, Surrey, England. He was educated 
at Victoria College, Jersey, and came to the 
United States in 1886. For 21 years (1892— 
1913) he was identified with Frederick Keppel 
& Co. (New York), dealers in etchings and en- 
gravings, being a nieinbor of the firm after 
1809. ^ During this period he made a specialty of 
selecting, arranging, and writing introductions 
for artistic editions of such works as Dante’s 
H^ew Life; The Queen" s Garland (Elizabethan 
verse) ; Rossetti’s Pictures and Poems; Wil- 
liam Morris’s The Doom of King Acrisius; The 
King"s Lyrics (1809); The Shepherd" s Pipe 
(1003); The Pilgrim’s Staff (1906). In 1911, 
the year before publishing Prints and their 
Makers, he had undertaken the editorship of 
the Print-Collector’s Quarterly, a journal unique 
in the United States. He continued to be editor 
after 1913, although then giving up his business 
interests to become lecturer on the history and 
principles of engraving, at Harvard University, 
and curator of prints at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

CABBIHGTONT, Henby Beebee (1824-1912). 
An American soldier and military historian, 
born in Wallingford, Conn. He graduated at 
Yale in 1845 and afterward studied at the Yale 
Law School and practiced law in Columbia, 
Ohio. In 1857, while on the staff of Governor 
Chase, he helped to organize the State militia; 
and at the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
made colonel of the Eighteenth United States 
Infantry and soon afterward brigadier general 
of volunteers. After the close of the war he 
served in the West till 1869 and in 1870 was 
made professor of military science in Wabash 
College, Indiana. In 1890 he took a census 
of the Six Nations and the Cherokees. His 
principal writings are: Battles of the American 
Revolution (1876), regarded as one of the best 
military histories of the Revolutionary War; 
Russia as a Nation (1849) ; The Washington 
Ohelisk and its Voices (1887) ; Washington, the 
Soldier; Lafayette and American Independence, 

CABBINGTOH^ Richaed Cheistophee(1826- 
75). An English astronomer, born in London. 
H.e was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and from 1849 to 1852 held the post of observer 
at the University of Durham. From 1852 he 
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conducted valuable private investigations at an 
observatory erected by himself at Eedhill, Sur- 
rey, He was secretary of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Societv in 1857-62 and was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1860. His chief 
contributions to science were included in his 
Catalogue of S736 Circumpolar Stars (1857) 
and Observations of the Spots on the Sun from 
ISoS to 1S61 ( 1863 ) • 

CABBION CBOW. Any of various large 
black or dark-colored birds which feed on car- 
rion; in the United States, and southward, the 
black vulture {Catharista urubu), a close rela- 
tive of the turkey buzzard. It is considerably 
larger than a crow, the plumage is blackish, and 
the head is bare, but most of the neck is feath- 
ered. It is found abundantly along the Gulf 
coast and northward to Korth Carolina and is 
especially common in the cities and large towns, 
where it is protected as an indispensable scav- 
enger, and often, as notably about the market in 
Charleston, becomes half domesticated. The nest 
is made on the ground under logs or bushes; the 
eggs are one to three in number, bluish white, 
more or less spotted with brown. In England 
the ‘‘carrion crow’' is a true crow (Oorvus 
cor me). It is the most like the American crow 
of any of the five British species, but is a little 
larger; seldom appears in flocks, but is more of 
a solitary bird; and not only eats carrion, but 
even attacks weak animals, such as young 
lambs, and often eats the eggs and young of 
other birds. 

CABBION* BL OWE B. See Smtlax. 

CABBXOH HAWK. The birds so frequently 
referred to by this name in Darwin's A Natural- 
isfs Voyage (London, 2d ed., 1877) are cara- 
caras, especially the carancho {Polyhorus tha- 
rus). See CaracjIBA. 

CABBIZO, ka-re'thd (Sp., from Amer. In- 
dian). The collective Spanish name for a group 
of tribes formerly occupying both sides 'of the 
lower Rio Grande, in Texas, and Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. They built homes thatched with reeds 
(carriso)t whence the name. They have been 
practically e 3 cterminated by the raiding tribes of 
Texas, among whom are still many Carrizo cap- 
tives. Some years ago Gatschet found in the 
neighborhood of Camargo a few families still 
speaking their language, which, with others of 
the adjacent portion of Texas, constitutes a dis- 
tinct stock, the Coaliuiltecan. 

CABBOLIi, kar'ol. A city and the county 
seat of Carroll Co., la., about 97 miles north- 
east of Omaha, Feb., on the Chicago and North- 
western and the Chicago Great Western rail- 
roads (Map; Iowa, C 2). It has a Carnegie 
library, a domestic science school, and St. An- 
thony's Hospital. The principal manufactured 
products are tractor engines, barbed mesh and 
field fencing, wire novelties, dog muzzles, etc.; 
and there are roller and flour mills, an ice fac- 
tory, marble, cement, and brick works, and a 
creamery. Carroll was settled in 1867. The 
government is vested in a mayor, elected bi- 
ennially, and a xmicameral council. The water 
works are the property of the municipality. 
Pop., 1900, 2882; 1910, 3546. 

OABBOXD, Charles, of Carrollton (1737- 
1832). An American patriot. He was bom in 
Annapolis, Md., and was educated in the Jesuit 
colleges of Saint-Omer, Rheims, and Louis le 
Grand. He then studied law in Bourges, Paris, 
Slid London, and returned to America in 1765. 
He inherited the largest of the old manorial 


estates of ^laryland. In 1775 he was chosen a 
member of the '‘Committee of Observation” at 
Annapolis and in the same year was sent to the 
provincial convention. In 1776 he was one of 
the commissioners sent to persuade the Cana- 
dians to join in the war against England. Re- 
turning to Maryland, he became prominent as an 
advocate of union and independence, and in July, 
1776, was sent to Congress, where on August 2 
he signed the Declaration, writing “of Carroll- 
ton” after his name, so that there could be no 
doubt concerning his identity, “Carrollton” 
being the name of the family mansion. In Con- 
gress he was a member of the Board of War. 
In 1776 he was one of the committee that 
drafted the Maryland Constitution and was 
chosen to the State Senate. In 1777 he was 
again sent to Congress and in subsequent years 
was repeatedly elected to the State Legislature. 
In 1789 he was United States Senator and in 
1799 was a member of the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia boundary commission. He died in Bal- 
timore on Nov. 14, 1832, aged 95, the last sur- 
vivor of the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Consult his Life, by J. H. B. 
Latrobe (Philadelphia, 1824). Consult also 
Mayer (ed.), Jcnirnal of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton during his Visit to Canada in 1776, 
as One of the Commissioners from Congress 
(Baltimore, 1845), and Rowland, Life of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton (2 vols,, New York, 1898). 

CABBOIiL, Henry King (1848- ^ ). An 

American clergyman, born in Dennisville, N. J. 
He was religious and political editor of the In- 
dependent (1876-98), and in 1890 had charge of 
the religious census of the United States. In 
1898-99 he served as a special United States 
commissioner to Porto Rico, and later was made 
assistant secretary in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Missionary Society. He was executive 
secretary of the western section of the Ecumen- 
ical Methodist Conference of 1911. Besides 
ovemment reports and numerous reviews, he 
as published The Religious Forces of the United 
States (2d ed., 1896) and Missionary Growth of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (1907). 

CABBOLL, James (1854-1908). An Ameri- 
can physician and army surgeon, bom in Eng- 
land. He was educated at Albion House Acad- 
emy, Woolwich, England, at the University of 
Maryland, and at Johns Hopkins Hospital. From 
1897 to 1902 he was associated with Major 
Walter Reed in the study of Sanarelli's sup- 
posed yellow fever bacilli, submitting himself to 
the bite of an infected mosquito, and suffering 
a severe attack of the disease as a result. He 
was appointed first lieutenant and assistant 
surgeon in the United States army, became pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and clinical microscopy 
at the Army Medical School, professor of bac- 
teriology at the Washington Post-Graduate 
School, and professor of bacteriology and 
pathology at George Washington University. 
He also served as curator of the Army 
Medical Museum and was finally promoted 
to brigadier general and surgeon-general in the 
United States army. He is author of Yellow 
Fever (1905). 

CABBOLL, John (1735-1817). An Ameri- 
can prelate, the first Roman Catholic Bishop in 
the United States. He was born in Maryland 
and was the cousin of the celebrated Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton (q.v.). He was educated 
in the Jesuit College of Saint-Omer’s, Belgium, 
and was professor at Saint-Omer's College and 
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Liege from 1759 to 1771. He then became a 
Jesuit novice and was prefect of the Jesuit 
College of Bruges. When the Order of Jesus was 
suppressed on the Continent in 1774, he returned 
to America. In 1776 he was chosen by Congress, 
with Charles Carroll, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Samuel Chase, to urge the people of Canada to 
join the Colonies in the war against England. 
In 1784, on the recommendation of Franklin, Dr. 
Carroll was appointed by the Pope Prefect Apos- 
tolic of the Catholic Clergy in the United States. 
In 1789 he was appointed Bishop, and in 1808 
his see was made the Archdiocese of Baltimore. 
He founded Georgetown College in 1791. Con- 
sult Shea, Life and Times of the Most Rev* John 
Carroll (New York, 1888), being vol. ii of his 
History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States (1888). 

CARROLL, John Joseph (1856- ). An 

American priest and scholar, bom in Ennis- 
crone, county Sligo, Ireland. He was taken to 
the United States as an infant and was educated 
at St. Michaers College (Toronto) and St. 
Joseph’s Provincial Theological Seminary. He 
became rector of St. Thomas’s Church, Chicago. 
His writings include: Xotes and Observations 
on the Aryan Race and Tongue (1894) : Pre- 
Christian Occupation of Ireland by the Gaelic 
Aryans (*2 vols.) : Tale of the Wanderings of 
the Red Lance, in Gaelic and English. He also 
translated The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam into 
Gaelic vi*rse in 1909. 

CARROLL, Lewis. See Dodgson, C. L. 

CARROLLTON. A city and the county 
seat of Carroll Co., Ga., 52 miles west by 
south of Atlanta, on the Little Tallapoosa 
River, and on the Central of Georgia Railroad 
(Map: Georgia, A 2). It is in an agricultural 
and stock-raising region, producing chiefly cot- 
ton, corn, and fruits, and lias a large cotton 
trade. The industrial establishments include 
cotton, cottonseed oil, flour, rolling, and planing 
mills, foundry and machine shops, agricultural 
machinery, fertilizer and broom factories, brick- 
yards, and marble works. The water works are 
owned bv the municipality. Pop., 1900, 1998; 
1910, 3297. 

CARROLLTON. A city and the county scat 
of Gr(H‘ne Co., 111., 54 miles southwest of Spring- 
fiedd, on the Chicago and Alton Railroad (Map: 
Illinois, B 4). It contains a fine courthouse 
and a public library. Tlie city is the commercial 
centre of a fertile region and has flouring mills. 
Carrollton was settled in 1819 and was surveyed 
two years later. The water works are operated 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 2355; 1910, 2323. 

CARROLLTON. A city and the county seat 
of Carroll Co., Mo., 66 miles east by north of 
Kansas City, on tlie Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe, the Wabash, and the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Kansas City railroads (Map: Missouri, 0 
2). It is in a fertile agricultural region, of 
which it is the commercial centre, and has flour 
mills, a creamery, wagon and harness factories, 
foundry and machine shops, acetylene genera- 
tor, furniture and farm-machinery factories, and 
a large poultry-feeding station. Carrollton was 
settled in 1819 and incorporated 12 years later. 
There is a monument there, erected by the Fed- 
eral government, over the grave of Gen. James 
Shields, hero of the Mexican and Civil wars, 
and United States Senator from three States. 
Pop., 1900, 3854; 1910, 3453. 

CARROLLTON. A village and the county 
seat of Carroll Co., Ohio, 27 miles southeast of 


Canton, on the Wheeling and Lake Erie Rail- 
road (Map: Ohio, H 4). Deposits of coal, nat- 
ural gas, and clay are found in the surround- 
ing region, which is largely agricultural. The 
principal industries are the manufacture of 
pottery, rubber, toys and novelties, and granite 
paving brick. The water works are owned by 
the village. Pop., 1900, 1271; 1910, 1730. 

CARRON. A village in Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land, on the right bank of the Carron Water, 
about 1 mile from Falkirk. It is celebrated for 
its ironworks, which were established in 1760 
and are among the largest of the kind in Brit- 
ain. The town gives its name to the obsolete 
carronade, a short cannon formerly used in 
naval service. Pop., 1500. 

CARRONADE^ (from the Scotch village Car- 
ron), A short, light gun of relatively large 
bore, which was carried by men-of-war about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
size of the shot used made them useful in close 
engagements, but they had slight range and 
little penetrative power. See Ordnance; Guns, 
Naval. 

CARRON OIL. A mixture of equal parts 
of lime water and linseed oil, employed as a 
dressing for burns. Its name is derived from 
that of the ironworks in Scotland at which 
its reputation was made. Carron oil is a soapy, 
thick, and inelegant mixture. It is often used in 
household emergencies, but has been largely su- 
perseded by cleanly antiseptic ointments. Sec 
Burns and Scalds". 

CARROT (Fr. carotl^tle, Lat. carola, prob- 
ably from Gk. Kapwrov, haroton, carrot), Dancus. 
A genus of plants of the natural order Um- 
belliferae. They are mostly natives of Eu- 
rope. The common carrot (Daucus carota) is a 
biennial plant. Tlie wild form is a bad weed. 
It has a slender, woody root of a very strong 
flavor. The improvement of the species is 
thought to have begun in Holland. It was in- 
troduced into England at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century and is now in general, though 
not extensive, cultivation as a stock food and 
for culinary purposes. The roots have a yellow, 
white, or reddish color. The culinary sorts are 
generally small, mature early, and vary as much 
in form as do radishes. The stock carrots have 
a long, tapering root and generally mature late, 
making their best growth during the cool 
weather of fall. For illustration, see Plate of 
Tansy. See also Plate of Onions. 

Carrots for the table may be sown as soon as 
the weather is settled in the spring, in rows 
1 to 2 feet apart, and the plants thinned to 2 
to 3 inches in the row. A rich, sandy loam soil 
is best. The early crop requires about the same 
cultivation as do radishes. At maturity the 
roots are bunched and marketed like radishes. 
Carrots for stock are planted in the field in 
April or May, in rows 18 inches to 2 feet apart, 
and the plants thinned to 3 to 4 inches. See 
Dicotyledons. 

Feeding and Food Value. — Carrots contain, on 
an average, in addition to 88.6 per cent of water, 
1.1 per cent of protein, 7.6 per cent of nitrogen- 
free extract, 1.3 per cent carbohydrate, and a 
little fat and ash. They are relished by horses 
and serve well for other stock, especially dairy 
cows. They are a very succulent feed. Carrots 
are often grown as a vegetable and are served 
boiled and seasoned in a variety of ways. As 
ordinarily prepared for the table, the refuse 
(skin, etc.) constitutes about 20 per cent of the 
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whole root. A^Tien carrots are boiled in water, 
there is usually a loss of nutritive material, 
consisting of sugar and other substances ex- 
tracted bv the water. If the whole carrots are 
cooked quickly, or cut in large pieces, the loss 
is less than is otherwise the case. Carrots con- 
tain a coloring matter which is used to some 
extent as a butter color. Consult: Perci’ral, 
Agricultural Botany (1900); A". T. Coryiell Ex- 
periment Station Bulletins 2^3 (1906), 2.t^ 
i mi), 817 (1912). 

CARBOTTSEL, ka'roo'sSF ( Fr., a tilting 
match, from It. carosello, tournament, for garo- 
sello, from garoso, quarrelsome, gara, strife, 
from guerra, war, OHG. iceraj connected by 
popular etymology with It. carricello, little car, 
dim. of carro, car). Originally, a species of 
knightly exercise which, even down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, was very 
common at all the courts of Europe. A car- 
rousel was a kind of imitation of the tourna- 
ment and for a time after the discontinuance 
of the latter seems to have supplied its place. 
The dresses, for the most part, were those of 
the knights of former times, and the combatants 
(or, rather, competitors) were divided into two 
parties, usually according to their different na- 
tionalities. One of the favorite exercises in 
France consisted in running with a lance at the 
pasteboard head of a Moor or Turk, cutting it 
down with a sword, or firing at it with a pis- 
tol Another of these tests of s^U and horse- 
manship, if not of courage, consisted in carry- 
ing off on a lance a whole line of rings, which 
were suspended for the pui*pose. The carrousel 
in France was not known before the reign of 
Henrv IV, but it had existed for some little 
time “previously in Italy. There were brilliant 
carrousels under I<ouis XHI, and two celebrated 
ones were given in honor of Mademoiselle de la 
Vallifere— the one in Paris in 1662, the other in 
Versailles in 1664. The place where the first of 
these f6tes was held has ever since been called 
the Place du Carrousel. A revival of the car- 
rousel was attempted in Berlin in 1750, and in 
1828 the cavalry school in Saumur held one in 
honor of the Duchess of Berry. In the United 
States the name is applied to a “merry-go- 
round,” or movable platform fitted with wooden 
horses and other animals, on which children 
ride. 

CARRXTTHERS, kfir-rfits'erz, Robert (1790- 
1878). A Scotch journalist and ^miscellaneous 
writer. He was bom in Dumfries, Scotland, 
and in early life was apprenticed to a book- 
seller. In 1828 he became editor, and in 1831 
proprietor, of the Inverness Courier^ He is 
best known as the biographer and editor of 
Pope, his Poetical Works of Alexander Pope 
(1853), in 4 vols., with subsequent revisions, 
having been received with great favor. He was 
a friend of several of his eminent contempo- 
raries, including Rogers, Macaulay, and Thack- 
eray. In collaboration with Robert Chainbers 
he published the Oyclopcedia of English Litera- 
ture (1843-44). His works include, also, a 
Sistory of Huntingdon (1824) and an anno- 
tated edition of BoswelTs Journal of a Tour 
in the Hebrides (1851). 

GARROTJHERS, WirxTAK A (c.l800-c.50). 
An American noveUsifc, bom in' Virginia. He 
practiced mediciiie in Savannah, and wrote two 
romanees dealing with Colonial times^-^he Ccm?- 
aHers of Yirginia (1834), a tale of Bacon’s Re- 
b^ltei, Jtnd The Knights of the Horseshoe 


(1845), a tale dealing with Governor Spots- 
wood’s famous expedition. The latter book has 
been reprinted and was one of the best of the 
romances of its day. Carruthers also wrote The 
Kentuckian in Kew York (1834), a volume of 
sketches. Consult Trent, Southern Writers (New 
York, 1905). 

GARS, Railwat. See Railways. 

CAR'SON, Alexander (1776--1844). A 
Scottish clergyman. He was born in county Ty- 
rone, Ireland, was educated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and in 1797 became pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Tohermore, or Tubhermore, 
Ulster, Ireland. In 1805 he turned Independent, 
and finally (1831), after study of the New 
Testament for the purpose of refuting Baptist 
principles, he was converted to those very prin- 
ciples, and published Baptism: Its Mode and 
Subjects. Though agreeing with the Baptists 
in all other doctrines, he did not reco^ize 
“close” communion. Consult his Life by Moore 
(New York, 1853). 

CARSON, Christopher (generally known as 
“Kit Carson”) (1809-68). A famous American 
hunter, trapper, and Western scout. He was 
born in Madison Co., Ky., but when only a 
year old was taken by his parents to Howard 
Co., Mo., where from 1824 to 1826 he served 
as a saddler’s apprentice- In the latter year he 
accompanied a party of hunters to Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., and afterward devoted himself almost 
entirely to hunting and trapping-^ He accom- 
panied an expedition to California in 1829, and 
another to the Rocky Mountains in the follow- 
ing year, and from 1832 to 1840 was employed 
as hunter for the garrison at Fort Bent, at the 
headwaters of the Arkansas- He accompanied 
Fr4mont on the latter’s expeditions of 1842 and 
of 1843-44; then spent some time on a ranch, 
and in 1846-47 served as a guide in Fremont’s 
famous expedition to California, In 1853 he, 
with a few Mexican drovers, succeeded in driv- 
ing 6500 sheep to California, and on another 
occasion, this time unaided, he took 50 horses 
and mules to Fort Laramie, fully 600 miles from 
his ranch. In 1854 he was appointed Indian 
agent for the Utahs and Apaches, at Taos, 
W. Mex., and in this capacity was able, by 
reason of his remarkable influence over the In- 
dians, to be of great service to the United States 
government. During the Civil War he seirved 
the government with great energy in New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, and the Indian Territory, espe- 
cially against the Confederates in Texas and the 
Navajo Indians, and in 1865 was brevetted 
brigadier general. In the course of Ms career 
as a trapper, hunter, Indian fighter, scout, and 
Indian agent, he met with many remarkable ad- 
ventures, some of which read like romance, and 
he soon came to be r^rded throughout the 
country as the typical frontiersman, resourceful 
in danger, an ad^t with the rifle, and skilled 
even beyond the Indians in woodcraft and the 
knowledge of wild animals. Consult: Burdette, 
Life of Kit Carson, the Creat Western Hunter 
and Omde (PMladelphia, 1869); Peters, Kit 
Oarson^s Life and Adventures, from Poets Her- 
rented by Himself (Hartford, 1874) ; Bradley, 
Winning the Soutimest (New York, 1912) ; 
B£d)in, With Carson and Fremont (Philadelphia, 
1912).* 

QARSON, Et. Hon. Sib Edward Henry 
(1854- ). A prominent British barrister 

and statesman. He was born at Dublin, gradu- 
ated from Trinity College, entered Parliament, 
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and in 1892 became Solicitor-General for Ire- 
land. He was actively engaged on the side of 
the crown throughout the land troubles in 
Ireland, and became so closely identified with 
Unionist principles in the House of Commons 
that on Mir. Balfour’s retirement he was spoken 
of as the leader of the Unionist party. 

In 1912 Carson became by popular recognition 
the head and centre of the Ulster resistance to 
the Home Rule Bill for Ireland. (See United 
EIingdom, History,) Even before its introduction 
into Parliament Carson organized and presided 
over a huge mass meeting in Ulster, where from 
80,000 to 100,000 men paraded in military array 
before Mr. Bonar Law, the Unionist leader, as an 
indication of forcible resistance to the govern- 
ment. The bill was introduced in Parliament 
on April 11, and Sir Edward Carson immediately 
became its foremost assailant throughout the 
memorable sessions of 1912-13. He was also 
indefatigable in Ireland, where, hailed as “gen- 
eral,” he organized and reviewed Protestant 
volunteers. In Belfast he was given the Orange 
battle flag used by William III at the battle 
of the Boyne, and under it he signed, first of all 
the quarter million of Ulster men, the solemn 
covenant which pledged resistance to a Home 
Rule Bill for Ireland. In 1913 still more star- 
tling measures were taken. A provisional gov- 
ernment for Ulster was determined upon, and 
Carson was put at the head of the Executive 
Committee, which in case of necessity was to 
administer Ulster. The Liberal government, ap- 
parently alarmed at this grim earnestness, made, 
in the autumn of 1913, a tentative proposal 
that Northeastern Ulster be excluded for the 
present from Home Rule. To this idea Car- 
son remained unfriendly, although he agreed 
to abide by the majority of his fellow Irish 
Protestants, if they should approve the sug- 
gestion. Carson is a brilliant debater and so 
utterly without fear in both word and deed that 
many have looked for his arrest, while some 
of the sujffragettes pointed out that the Ulster 
provisional army was as much a defiance of 
established government as was their propaganda. 

OABSON CITY. The capital of Neva<^ and 
the county seat of Ormsby County, 31 miles by 
rail south of Reno, on the Virginia and Truckee 
Railroad (Map: Nevada, D 2). It is in a pic- 
turesque region, near the base of the Sierra 
Nevada, about 12 miles from Lake Tahoe, and 
contains the capitol, Eederal building, library, 
orphans’ home, and a branch mint, which re- 
ceives immense deposits of silver and gold ore. 
The State prison is 2 miles southeast of the 
city, and a United States government Indian 
school is three miles to the south. Carson City 
is in a fertile agricultural region and is engaged 
principally in mining, stock raising, and 'agri- 
culture. Pounded in 1858, it became the capital 
of Nevada in 1861 and was chartered as a city in 
1875. Pop., 1890, 3950; 1900, 2100; 1910, 2466. 

GABOON BIVEB. A stream in west 
Nevada. It rises in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, south of Lake Tahoe, and fiows in a north- 
easterly course, passing a few miles to the south 
of Carson City (Map: Nevada, I) 2). It is 
about 150 miles in length to where it divides, 
one branch flowing north and disappearing in 
Carson Sink, and the other flowing southward 
into Carson Lake, a small body of water which 
appears to have no outlet. 

CABSTABES, kS.i/std.rz, or OABSTAIBS, 
William (1649-1715). A Scottish statesman 


and divine, bom at Cathcart, near Glasgow, 
Feb. 11, 1649. He was the son of the Rev. 
John Carstares, an extreme Covenanter, and 
was tutored fly Sinclair, minister of Ormiston, 
East Lothian. He distinguished himself at 
Edinburgh University and graduated in 1667. 
Two years later he went to Utrecht to study 
theology, and there his accomplishments at- 
tracted the notice of the Prince of Orange, 
whose lifelong friend and confidential adviser 
on English matters he became. He returned to 
England in 1674, and on suspicion of being part 
author of a pamphlet on Scottish grievances, 
was first committed to the Tower, then trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh, and kept in prison until 
1679. In 1682 he went to London and nego- 
tiated between the English and Scottish con- 
spirators in the Rye House Plot. He was ar- 
rested and put to the torture of the thumbscrew, 
but only partly confessed, when assured that 
his depositions would not be used against any 
one. Unfortunately, his evidence, notwithstand- 
ing his strenuous expostulations, led to the ex- 
ecution of Baillie of Jervis wood (q.v.). He 
returned to Holland in 1GS5, and, acting mainly 
on his advice, the Prince of Orange planned and 
carried out the invasion of England in 1688. 
He accompanied the Prince as chaplain and, 
when the Prince was established as William III, 
effected a reconciliation between him and the 
Scottish church. From 1693 to 1702 he wielded 
great influence in Scottish afl’airs and, owing 
to his authority in Church matters, was nick- 
named “Cardinal Carstairs.” He was elected 
principal of the Edinburgh University in 1704 
and used his influence to increase the patronage 
of Scottish colleges. In the same year he be- 
came minister of Greyfriars Church and was ap- 
pointed moderator of the General Assembly, an 
office to which he was four times elected in 11 
years. On a visit to London in 1707 he received 
a medal and the personal thanks of Queen Anne 
for his assistance in passing the Act of Union. 
He succumbed to an attack of apoplexy Dec. 28, 
1715, leaving a reputation for scholarship, piety, 
charity, and political sagacity. 

Consult McCormick, “Life of Carstares,” pre- 
fixed to State Payers and Letters Addressed to 
William Carstares (London, 1774), and Story, 
Character and Career of William Carstares 
(London, 1874). 

CABSTENS, k£Lr^stens, Asivius (Jakob 
Asmtts) (1754-98). A Gorman painter and en- 
graver. He was born at Sankt Jurgen (Schles- 
wig) , was early apprenticed to a wine merchant, 
and could not devote himself to art until the 
age of 22, when he enrolled at the Academy in 
Copenhagen. Refusing to follow the usual aca- 
demic course he educated himself by studying 
anatomy and the antique casts. In 1787 he came 
to Berlin, attracted notice with his drawing 
“The Fall of the Angels,” and was made profes- 
sor at the Academy. Finally, in 1792, he was 
able to realize his life’s dream of going to Rome, 
where, in spite of continual illness, his best work 
was produced. The Weimar Museum possesses 
a fine collection of his cartoons and drawings, 
among them “Night with' her Children” and “The 
Birth of the Light.” Other important works are 
the “Argonaut” cycle of 24 plates (Copenhagen), 
‘TPriam and Achilles” (Berlin). Many of his 
drawings also represent scenes from Dante, 
Ossia^ and Shakespeare. Carstens, by his noble 
drawings, was a worthy precursor of that re- 
vival of art in Germany which was to appear 
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later in the works of Cornelius and Overbeck. 
As a painter his rank is lower than as a 
draftsman; he is deficient in color and deco- 
rative facility. He followed a supposed Greek 
ideal, and his classical subjects represented qual- 
ities of simplicity and power that had been want- 
ing in the works of his predecessors. Consult 
Fr. Pauli, A. Carstms (Berlin, 1876), and 
Fernow, Carstms Lehen und WerJce (new ed. 
by Riegel, Hanover, 1867 ). 

‘ CABT (AS. crcet, Icel. Tcartr, from Welsh cart, 
Ir., Gael, cairt, cart, dim. of c^rr, car). A 
two-wheeled vehicle, usually w’ithout top or 
springs, designed in most cases to carry heavy 
loads and to be drawn by one horse. The cart 
is doubtless the oldest, as it is the simplest, form 
of carriage. In its primitive form it consisted of 
a box or platform mounted on a rude axletree 
at whose extremities wheels, formed by making 
transverse sections from a tree trunk, revolved. 
To this axletree the poles or shaft w^ere also fas- 
tened. The earliest chariots, though elaborately 
ornamented, were constructed on this^ simple 
plan. In modern times carts are used in many 
coimtries for agricultural pu^oses. The one- 
horse cart is employed by carriers all over Scot- 
land. In France and Germany the carrier’s cart 
is a somewhat heavier vehicle. Long in the 
l>odv, very strong in construction, and poised on 
two" high" wheels with broad rinxs, this continen- 
tal cart carries enormous loads. Tlie dump cart 
is a vehicle so constructed that it can be un- 
loaded by simply tilting the body of the vehicle. 
It is much used‘in the United States for hauling 
dirt from excavations and for the removal of 
ashes and garbage in cities. There is another 
class of carts or two-wheeled vehicles which are 
used for pleasure carriages. An example of this 
class is the dogcart, so called because it was 
originally made for the conveyance of sporting 
dogs. Siich carts are particularly available for 
tandem driving (see Driving), and there are 
many types for both town and country use. An 
essential feature of a good dogcart is a mechani- 
cal or other device whereby the body or weight 
may be shifted on the frame so as to secure a 
proper balance and consequent ease of traction 
for the horse by removing the weight as much 
as possible from his back. The gadabout is a 
somewhat low form of dogcart, while i^he White- 
chapel cart is generally built of considerable 
height and is largely used for tandem driving. 
The gig, a two-wheeied cart with a single seat, 
modem types of which are known as tilburies 
and stanhopes, also belongs to this class. The 
calash of Canada, where the driver sits in a low 
seat in front of his fares, is one of the older 
forms of cart which still survive. The Irish 
jaunting car, where two seats are placed hack to 
back lengthwise of the car, and directly behind 
the driver, is also well known. The trotting 
sulky, which, like the trotting horse, is a pecul- 
iarly American product, is another important 
type of two-wheeled vehicles. In 1892 the pneu- 
matic tire and ball bearings which had been 
used with such success on the bicycle were ap- 
plied to the trotting sulky, and the diameters of 
the wheels were reduced. The result %as a mate- 
rial lowering of the trotting records. There are 
also numerous other types of two-wheeled carts 
known as road carts, which, while not possessing 
a high degree of comfort, are useful and con- 
venient and are easy on the horse. Certain of 
these are specially designed for breaking colts 
and osiers for exercising trotting horses. For a 


discussion of vehicles in general, see Ca rri age; 
Driving ; and consult the authorities there cited. 

CAK'TAGEOTA, iSp. pron, kiir'ta-Hii'na. An 
important seaport and one of the chief naval 
stations of Spain, in the Province of Murcia, 
situated on a bay of the Mediterranean, 27 miles 
south-southeast of Murcia (■Map: Spain, E 4). 
It is built partly on the slope of a hill and 
partly in a plain. The harbor is one of the best 
on the Mediterranean, capacious enough to hold 
the largest fleets, with a narrow entrance com- 
manded by fortifications placed on the summits 
of two volcanic cliffs. There are other defenses 
nearer the city to the east and west. The city, 
which is surrounded by walls, is well built and 
has some wide and good streets, and several fine 
plazas, notably La Merced, La Oonstitucion, and 
Del Key. In the southeastern part of the city 
is the Castillo de la Concepci6n, at an elevation 
of over 225 feet, and of interest for its ruins 
and magnificent view. Among the more note- 
worthy structures are the Gothic cathedral, dat- 
ing from the thirteenth century, which in the 
Middle Ages is said to have been one of the rich- 
est in Spain ; the Hospital Militar, on a fine site 
overlooking the sea; the Hospital de la Caridad, 
which accommodates 600 patients ; the^ Cuartel 
de Guardias Marinas, and the Presidio. The 
leading feature of the city is the arsenal, occupy- 
ing a site on the southwest, which has an ex- 
tensive equipment of foundries, machine shops, 
barracks, hospitals, dockyards, docks, etc., all 
of its facilities being on a large scale. A ma- 
rine school also is maintained. Cartagena was, 
and in a sense still is, an episcopal see. In 1281 
the see was transferred to Murcia and became 
officially and literally the see of Mureia-Carta- 
gena; but after all these centuries it is still 
called most often Cartagena. The city con- 
tains a number of educational institutions, both 
public and private. Good water is supplied 
through a new aqueduct. With its suburbs Car- 
tagena constitutes an important commercial and 
mining centre, and it is also the seat of consider- 
able industrial interests. Lead, argentiferous 
ore, iron, manganiferous iron, and some copper 
and zinc are mined in the vicinity. There are 
extensive smelting works, glassworks, and man- 
ufactures of esparto grass wares, sailcloth, cord- 
age, soap, pottery, liquors, etc. The tunny fish- 
ery and shipbuilding also are industries of im- 
portance. The commerce of the city consists of 
an export trade in minerals, esparto, oranges, 
and lemons, and imports of machinery, pro-vi- 
sions, coal and coke, timber, etc. Pop., 1900, 
99,871; 1910, 102,642. 

Cartagena, anciently known as Carthago Nova 
and Carthago Bpartaria, was founded in 228 B.o. 
by Hjtsdrubal. As the Carthaginian headquar- 
ters in Spain, it became a town of importance 
and had equal influence under the Romans after 
its capture by Scipio in, 210 B.o. In 425 A.p. 
Cartagena was sacked by the Vandals ; early in 
the eighth century it was taken by the Saracens. 
St. Ferdinand of Castile captured the city in 
1244; but it was retaken, and not until it fell 
before the arms of James I of Aragon in 1276 
did it come finally into Christian hands. In 1509 
Cardinal Xim6nez sailed from Cartagena on the 
famous expedition against Orfin. In the War of 
the Spanish Succession it was taken (1706) by 
an English-Dutch fleet, but was recovered shortly 
afterward. It surrendered to the French in 1823. 
In the political struggles of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Cartagena played comparatively an unim- 
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pairtant part lantil 1873, when it proelaimM an 
•independent cantonal government. The insur- 
rection was soon put down, but not until the 
city had suffered a disastrous bombardment. As 
a naval station Cartagena suffered considerably 
in 1898 from the naval reverses of the Spanish- 
American War. 

•CAETAaEN-A, or CABTHAGEITA. A for- 
tified seaport and capital of the Colombian State 
of Bolivar, situated on a peninsula where the 
shore of the Caribbean Sea bends abruptly 
towards the south to form the Grulf of Darien 
(•Map: Colombia, B 1). Its temperature aver- 
ages 82® P., and its location is imhealthful. The 
city is surrounded by the old fortifications and 
possesses a cathedral, two fine churches, a gov- 
ernment building, a college, seminary, and a 
theatre. The harbor is a good one, but has a 
difficult entrance and has lost its importance 
since the opening of the harbor at Sabanilla. 
The town manufactures chocolate and candles, 
and exports cattle, hides, fine woods, precious 
stones, and tobacco. Pop. ( 1905 official estimate ) , 
14,000. Cartagena was founded by Dom Pedrp 
de ^Heredia in 1533, and was an object of attack 
for English freebooters, who burned it under 
Drake in 1585; and in 1697 the French took it 
and obtained $5,000,000, by way of ransom. It 
•resisted an assault by the English in 1741, was 
captured by Bolivar, recaptured by Spain during 
the war for independence, 1815, and was retaken 
•by the patriots in 1821. 

GARTAQD, ka.r-ta'g6. The capital of the 
^ovince of the same name in Costa Rica, Central 
America (Map: (pentral America, E 6). It liee 
about 14 'miles southeast of San Jos4, the eapftal^ 
with vWiith it is connected by i^ail.’ It is r^^- 
larly built, but most of its public buildm^ bear 
marks of the earthquakes from which the city 
ba^ suffered. The town has a considerable coffee 
laade, ^ and derives much importance from its 
•j^osition on the interoceanic railway. Cartago 
v^i^s known in the sixteenth century^ having been 
o^istence as i^arly as 1522. As the seat of 
gpvhimuient it attained to considerable promi- 
nence, and in 1823 is said to have contained 
30,000 inhabitants. The civil wars and seismic 
disturbances, however, contributed to its decline, 
and the capital was moved to San Jos6. Pop., 
1903, 4536. 

CABTAOO. A town of Colombia, in the De- 
partment of Oauca, on the Cauca River, 150 
miles 'west , of Bogota (Map: Colombia, B 3). 
It has coffee, cocoa, and tobacco industries and^ 
a trade in cattle. Pop., 10,000. 

CABTE, Thomas (1686-1764). An English 
historian. He was a son of Samuel Carte, the 
antiquarian and divine, and was bom at Clifton. 
He was educated at Oxford and took his B.A, 
degree in 1702, then proceeded to Cambridge 
and attained his M.A. in 1706. He rebeived holy 
otders in 1707, and was appointed reader at the 
Abbey Church, Bath; but subsequently as a 
Stuart Loyalist refused allegiance to .George I 
CjUd resigned. Because he was secfetary to 
Bishop Attorburjr and a suspected* acco^lice 
in that prelate’s conspiracy, £1000 was offered 
for his arrest, hut he escaped to France.’ He was 
allowed to return in 1728, and in 1736 pub- 
lished a Life of James, Duke of Ormonde (2 
vols.) . In 1747*^5 appeared his History of Hng- 
lar^ to (4 vols.), a valuable source for. 

.^fer historians. His other works include illus- 
tratiohs for the Htistory of Thuamm. (De Thouk, 
edited by S. Bubkley (7 vols., 1733) ; and 20 
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folio and 15 q»uarto manuscript volumes of vadit- 
able English historical remains to 1688 a^e pre- 
served and have been much drawn upon in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Carte died, April 2, 
1754, at Caldecott House, near Abingdon. His 
History of England was republished at Oxford 
in 1851 (6 vols.). Consult Nichols, Litera/ry 
Anecdotes, vol. ii (London, 1812-15), and' his 
lUmtraiions of Literary History (London, 1817— 
58), vol. V, pp. 152-166. 

CARTE BLANCHE, k^rt biaNsh ( Fr., white 
paper). A blank paper authenticated with an 
authoritative signature and intrusted to some 
one to be filled up as he may think best. Thus, 
in 1649, Charles II tried to save his fathw’s life 
hy sending from The Hague to the Parliament a 
signed carte hUmche' to be filled up with any 
terms which they , would accept as the price of 
his safety. The term has come to denote un- 
limited authority, freedom to do as one wills. 

CARTEL, ka.r'tSl or kar-ta*' (Fr.,, It. cor- 
tello, ML. cartellus, dim, of carta; paper). An 
agreement relative to the exchange of prisoners. 
A cartel ship, or cartel^ is one commissioned to 
carry prisoners or proposals of any kind between 
belligerents, and is not permitted to carry an 
•armament (except a gun for making, signals), 
cargo, ammunition, military stores, pr instru- 
ments of warfare. A violation of the iconditions 
imposed renders, a cartel ship liable to capture 
and confiscation. 

CARTEL, The. The agreement by* which the 
German Conservatives, Imperialists, and Na- 
Hiional Liberals united in 1887 in support of Bis- 
lUarck .and the Army Bill. S^e Political 
PlAjaxiES, (jlerTTiany. 

CARTELLIER, kSx't’-lyS.', PiEKBBi (1757- 
1831). A French sculptor, bom in Paris. He 
studied under Bridan, first exhibited in the 
Salon of 1796, and was appointed member of 
the , Institute and professor at' the Ecole dea 
Beaux- Arts in 1816. His principal works are: 
^‘Napoleon I” and the “King of Holland” in 
Versailles; “Archbishop Juigne” in Notre Dame, 
Paris; mausoleum of the Empress Josephine in 
tl^e church of Rueil; the bas-relief of “The 
Capitulation at Ulm,” Arc du Carrousel, Paris; 
and the allegorical statues “Force” and “Pru- 
dence” in the Pantheon. Among his numerous 
and important pupils were Frangois Rude, Peti- 
tot, and the two Leseuers. Consult the mono- 
graph by Em6ric-DaVid (Paris, 1836). 

CAB/TER, Elizabeth ( 1717-1806 ) . An Eng- 
lish poet and translator, bora at Deal, Kent. 
She became an expert linguist, rendered into 
English De Crousaz's Examen de Vessdi de Mon- 
sieur Pope 8ur Vhomme (2 vols., 1739) ; Alga- 
rbtti’s. Newtonianismo per le dame; and (1768) 
the works , of Epictetus. Her poetry has* slight 
value. She was a friend of many of the lead- 
ing litt&ateurs of the time, including Johnson, 
to whose Rambler she contributed two papers. 

CARTER, Fbanbot (1837- ). An 

American educator, born in Waterbiiry, Conn. 
ECe Ivas educated at Yale^ at 'VV^illiams, and at 
the University of Berlin^ and received several 
honorary degrees. ' Bte Ibizan his teaching career 
at Williams College, where he was professpr of 
Latin and French ' from 1865 to 1868 and of 
Lartn alone from 1$68 to 1872. He was then 
professor of G^errna^ at Yale from 1872 to 1881 
and during this .period studied theology and was 
licensed to preach. In 1881 he became president 
of Williams and administered the affairs of the 
college with great ability until 1901, when ho 
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resigned. He became president of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf in 1896. His publications 
include an edition of Schiller’s Iphigenie auf 
Tauris (1870), a Life of Mark Hopkins (1892), 
and various articles in the New Englander and 
in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Society and the Modem Languages Association. 

CABTEB, Hejtbt. See Leslie, Frakk. 

CABTEB, James Coolidge (1827-1905). A 
distinguished American lawyer, born in Lancas- 
ter, Mass- He graduated at Harvard in 1850 and 
in 1853 was admitted to the bar. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1875, a member of the commission for 
devising a form of municipal administration for 
the cities of New York State, and in^ 1888 was a 
member of the constitutional commission. In 1892 
he was appointed one of the coxmsel to present the 
claims of the United States before the Bering 
Sea tribunal. He was equally eminent for his 
skill as an advocate, his legal learning, and hzs 
fine public spirit, and for a dozen years before 
his death ranked as the leader of the New York 
bar. His publications include: The Codification 
of our Common Law (1883) ; The Provinces of 
the Written and the Unwritten Law (1889); 
The Ideal and the Actual in the Law (1890) ; 
Law: Its Origin^ Oroioth, and Function (1907). 

CABTEB, Jesse Benedict (1872- ). 

An American educator, born in New York City. 
He was educated at New York and Princeton 
universities and at the universities of Leipzig, 
Berlin, Gottingen, and Halle. He became in- 
structor in Latin in 1895, assistant professor 
in 1898, and professor in 1902 at Princeton, and 
in the summer of 1900 he lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on Roman religion. In 
1904 he became professor of Latin at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome, and in 
1907 director of the school. Besides translating 
Huelson’s Forum (1906), he is author of De 
Deorum Cognominiius (1898) ; The Roman Ele- 
giac Poets (1900); Epiiheta Deorum (1902); 
VirgiTs JSneid (1903) ; The Religion^ of Numa 
(1906); The Religious Life of Ancient Rome 
(1911) ; Memorial Bervice to j. Pierpont Mor- 
gan (1913). 

CABTEB, LoTJifiE Leslie (1862- ). An 

American actress. She was bom at Lexington, 
Ky., and made her ddbut in 1890 in The Ugly 
Duckling at the Broadway Theatre, New York. 
She was a pupil of David Belasco, the author of 
the play. After having appeared as the Quak- 
eress in the musical com€dy of Mi^ Helyett 
(1891-93), she retired from the stage for a 
year and a half more of laborious study at her 
home in New York. Then, in 1895, as Maryland 
Calvert in The Heart of Maryland (produced 
at Washington, October 9), she made a sensa- 
tion. In April, 1898, with the same play in 
London, she repeated her American success. In 
December, 1898, she made her appearance in an 
adaptation of Zaaa^ which b^n its long run 
in New York at the Garrick Theatre, Jan. 9, 
1899. In 'December, 1901, she had another sxic- 
ceSs in Belasco and Lon^s play, Du Barry^ in 
which she continued for three years. In 1906 
she severed her connection with Belasco and be- 
gan a series of performances imder her own man- 
agement, playing in Du Barry and Zaza and a 
revival of La Tosca (1907). In 1910 she played 
in New York in Two Women, Consult Strang, 
Famous Actresses of the Day in America (Bos- 
ton, 1899), and Clapp and Edgett, Players of the 
Present, Dunlap Society Publications (New 
York, 1899). 


CABTEB, Samuel Powhatan (1819-91). 
An American naval officer and soldier, born 
in Elizabethtown, Carter Co., Tenn. He at- 
tended Princeton for a time, and entered the 
navy in 1840 as a midshipman. Subsequently 
he was assistant instructor of infantry tactics 
at the Naval Academy (1851-53) and assistant 
instructor in seamanship there (1857-^). As 
a naval officer he served in the Mexican War and 
at the capture of the Barrier Forts (q.v.) near 
Canton, China, in 1856. In 1861 he was trans- 
ferred to the War Department and organized 
the troops from East Tennessee. In the army 
he served wuth distinction throughout the Civil 
War, being brevetted major general in 1865. He 
then returned to the navy and from 1869 to 
1872 served as commandant of the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. He retired from the service 
in 1881 and received the rank of rear admiral on 
the retired list in 1882. 

CABTEB, Thomas Henet (1854-1911). 
American politician, bom in Scioto Co., Ohio. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1882, and in the same year moved to Hel.ena, 
Mont. In 1889-91 he was delegate for the Ter- 
ritory of Montana in Congress, and upon its 
admission to statehood was elected its first 
representative in Congress. For two years he 
was Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and from 1892 to 1896 chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. He served as 
United States Senator in 1895-1901 and in 
1905-11, and in the latter year was appointed 
a member of the international boundary com- 
mission of the United States and Canada. In 
1901 he talked to death in a 16-hour speech the 
liver and harbor bill with appropriations for 
$50,000,000. 

CABTEB-COTTON, Francis L. (1847- 
). A Canadian journalist and statesman. 
He was horn and educated in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. Emigrating to Canada, he settled at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, where in 1886 
he founded the Daily News-Advertiser and be- 
came its editor. In 1890 he was elected a 
Conservative member of the British Columbia 
Legislature, and in 1898-1900 was Minister of 
Finance in the administration of Charles Au- 
gustus ^emlin (q.v.). He was early interested 
in financial quesuons, his writings ahd speeches 
in this field making him a recognized authority 
in the province. In 1904-10 he was Chief Com- 
missioner of Lands and Works, and afterward 
Preai^nt of Hie Council, in the minist^ of Sir 
'Richard McBride (q.v,). His interest in higher 
education led him in 1906 to endow a pro- 
fessorship of pure and applied mathematics in 
the McGill University College of British Colum- 
bia. In 1902 he was elected first chancellor of 
the University of British Columbia. 

CAB^TEBET, Sir George (?-1680)- An 
English Royalist, Governor of the island of Jer- 
sey, and one of the original Lords Proprietors 
of the province of New Jersey in America. He 
early went to sea and by 1633 had risen to the 
rank of captain in the English navy. In 1639 
he became comptroller of the navy, and in 1643, 
having previously, on the outbre^ of the Revo- 
lution, espoused the Royalist side, he succeeded 
his uncle as bailiff 01 the island of Jersey, 
and was also appointed Lieutenant Governor. 
He soon expelled the parliamentary forces from 
the island, and was created a knight and baro- 
net in 1646; but was forced to surrender to 
tile Commonwealth forces in 1661, and for 
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several years thereafter served in the French 
navy under Venddme. Returning to England 
at the time of the Restoration, he became a 
member of the Privy Council and Treasurer 
of the Navy, which latter position he held from 
1661 to 1667, when he became Deputy Treas- 
urer of Ireland. He took an active interest in 
the colonization of America, and in 1650 was 
granted “a certain island and adjacent islets 
in America in perpetual inheritance, to be called 
New Jersey,” though no settlement was made 
at that time. In 1663 he was one of the orig- 
inal proprietors of Carolina, and in the fol- 
lowing year the Duke of York granted to him 
and to John, Lord Berkeley, the territory now 
included in the State of New Jersey, the name 
CcBsarea^ or New ^Jersey, being given to 
the province in honor of Carteret’s administra- 
tion of Jersey. The proprietors received full 
governmental powers and were to pay an annual 
rental of one peppercorn, if legally demanded. 
After the surrender of the province by the Dutch 
in 1674, a regrant was made, this time with 
governmental reservations and limitations. On 
the division of New Jersey in 1676 Carteret be- 
came sole proprietor of East Jersey, which 
province he left by his will to his widow and 
to several designated trustees, by whom in 1682, 
in consideration of £3400, it was transferred 
to 12 purchasers, who combined with 12 others 
to form the “Twenty-four Proprietors of East 
New Jersey.” 

CARTERET, John, Eabl Granville (1690- 
1763). A British orator and statesman, bom 
April 22, 1690. His father, first Baron Carteret 
of Hawnes, died in 1695, and he succeeded to 
the peerage at five years of age. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford; in 1706 was created D.C.L., and, ac- 
cording to Dean Swift’s hiunorous assertion, car- 
ried away more Greek, Latin, and philosophy 
than became a person of such high rank. He took 
his seat in the House of Lor& in 1711, spoke 
in favor of the Protestant succession, received 
the notice of George I, and obtained some lixcra- 
tive appointments. In 1719 he was Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Sweden, and in 1720 negotiated 
peace between Sweden, Prussia, and Hanover. 
In 1721 he was appointed Secretary of State, 
and in this capacity defended the proceedings 
of the government in the Atterbury conspiracy, 
in 1724 he became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and was in frequent consultation about public 
affairs with Dean Swift, who, in spite of nu- 
merous disagreements, praised his rule. His 
lord-lieutenancies (1724-26 and 1729-30) were 
particularly popular. From 1730 to 1742 he 
was one of the most determined leaders of the 
opposition in thte House of Lords against Robert 
Walpole, and on his displacement was made a 
Secretary of State. He became Earl Granville 
at his mother’s death in 1744. The same year 
he had to resign his seals of office, but con- 
tinued to receive marks of royal favor, and in 
1749-50 was elected and installed Knight of the 
Garter at Windsor. From 1751 to his death, 
Jan. 2, 1763, he was Lord President of the Coun- 
cil under, Henry Pelham. Carteret was generally 
admired for his handsome presence, his classical 
and oratorical attainments, and for his patriot- 
ism, wit, anft conviviality; but his opponents, 
including Pitt, hated him for his haughty oon- 
t^pt of their opinions. Consult: Ballantyne, 
Lord Carteret: A PoUtioal Biography (London, 
1887) ; Lecky, History of England m the Eighth 


eenth Century (New York, 1878-91); and 
Mahon, History of Enigland, vols. ii-iv (London, 
1836-54). 

CARTERET, Philip (?-1682). First pro- 
prietary Governor of New Jersey,- appointed by 
Sir George Carteret and Sir John Berkeley, 
Lords Proprietors, in 1664. He arrived in Au- 
gust, 1665, at the site of Elizabethtown, which 
settlement he founded and named in honor of 
Sir George Carteret’s wife, and exerted himself 
to secure emigrants from the New England 
Colonies by circulating among them the liberal 
“concessions” granted by the proprietors. With 
the exception of 1673-74, when the western part 
of New Jersey was held by the Dutch, he acted 
as Governor of the whole province tmtil its 
division into East Jersey and West Jersey in 
1676, after which, until his death, he was Gov- 
ernor of East Jersey. The early part of his 
administration was marked by conflicts with 
Sir Edmimd Andros, Gk>vemor of New York, 
who claimed that New Jersey belonged under 
his own jurisdiction. , 

CARTERET, Philip (?-1796). An English 
naval officer and navigator. In 1766 he reached 
the rank of commander, and in the same year 
sailed in command of the Swallow, in the expedi- 
tion sent out under Capt. Samuel Wallis for the 
exploration of the Southern Hemisphere, a work 
that had been started by Byron. On April 11, 
1767, while clearing the Straits of Magellan, 
he became separated from the Dolphin, the other 
vessel of the expedition. He thereupon pro- 
ceeded in his unseaworthy ship, discovered Pit- 
cairn Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
explored the strait (nafiaed bv him St. George’s 
Channel) between New Britam (now Neu Pom- 
mem) and New Ireland (now Neu Mecklenburg), 
and corrected errors made in the survey of 
Mindanao. In 1794 he was retired from active 
service with a commission of rear admiral. In 
view of his^ small resources and many difficulties, 
he accomplished much for geographical discovery. 
His interesting journal is to be found in Hawkes- 
worth, An Account of the Voyages Undertaken 
for Making Discoveries in the Southern Hemi^ 
sphere (3 vols., 1773). His other writings are 
The Inhabitants of the Coast of Patagonia and 
Account of Camelopardalis Found at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

CARTEROMACO, kfir't&-r6-ma-Tc6. See 
FOBTEGXrEBRI, NiCCOLd. 

C AR/TERS V JLLLE. A city and the county 
seat of Bartow Co., Ga., 48 mifes northwest of 
Atlanta, on the Western and Atlantic, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and St. liouis, and the Sea- 
board Air Line railroads (Map: Greorgia, B 1). 
It is in a stock-raising and agricultural region, 
in which cotton, grain, and fmits are produced ; 
there are valuable deposits of iron, manganese, 
gold, ochre, graphite, and other minerals; and 
manufactories of cotton- goods, fertilizers, and 
cottonseed oiL The city contains a courthouse 
and library and owns ito water works and ^ec- 
tric light plant. In 1911 it adopted the com- 
mission form of government. Pop., 1900, 3136; 
1910, 4067. 

OARTERVTLLE. A city in Williamson Coi, 
111., 102 miles by rail southeast of St. Louis, 
Mo., on the Illinois Central and the St. Lotds, 
Iron Mountain, and Southern railroads (Ma^: 
Illinois, C 6). The chief industry of the city 
is coal mini ng. Pop., 1900, 1749; 1910, 2971. 

CAB/TERVTLEE. A city in Jasper Co., 
Mo., ' 10 miles west by south of Carthage, the 
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county seat, on the Missouri Pacific and the 
JBhisco Lines railroads {Map: Missouri, B 4). 
It is the centre of a highly productive zinc-sili- 
cate and lead-mining district, and ‘ has boiler 
works, ironworks, foundry and machine aho^s, 
stone quarries, etc. Oarterville was settled in 
1875. Pop., 1900, 4445; 1910, 4539. 

CARTE^SIANISM. The system of philoso- 
phy advocated Iw Descartes (q..v.) and his fol- 
lowers. (See Geulii^cx; Maubjeeanohe; Ab- 
NAULD, Antoine.) Spinoza and^ Leibnitz had 
their point of departure in Oartesianism, but in- 
troduced modifications so significant that they 
are not generally reckoned in the school. The 
literature of the subject is enormous. Consult 
especially: Bouiller, Eistoire de la philosophie 
' GartSsienne ( 3d ed., Paris, 1868 ) ; Kuno Fischer, 
Geschichte der netceren Philosophie, Bd. I trans- 
lated by J. P. (3k)rdy, under the title of Descartes 
and hie School (New York, 1887); Hoffding, 
Eistory of Modern Philosophy, Eng. trans. ( Lon- 
don *• and New York, 1900); Windelband, 
Eistory of Philosophy, Eng. trans. (New York, 
1898) ; N. Smith, Studies in the Ga/rtesiad Philos- 
ophy (London, 1902). See also bibliography 
under Desoabtes. 

■ CARTESIANS, ka.r-te'zhuns. The name of 
a ^up of curves discussed by Descartes in con- 
nection with the ‘ study of optics. In general 
thfey are curves lof the fourth order, having two 
(msps^- Common forms of these Curves are the 
eajddioid and lima^on ; (qq*v*.). The Cartesian 
•eqpaation. (a?® *+ ^ — pso) = ((P + y^) shows 

tijjC- relation between these special forms. 

/ The firsuc^se gives the curve marked ’^( 1 ), a 
lima$on? the second case gives the curve, marked 
< 2 ).,. a eardioidi and the third the curvd marked 
an outer oval.’. The Cartesians consisting 
of double ovals are curves of the sixth class; 



those which reduce' to limagons are of the fourth 
data; and those whkh reduce to’cardioids are 
of the third class. A^<iu[rye in space dleflned ad 
a pbint whio«e' distances from thdee 
fixed points are connected by two linear ardfi- 
tiofis « is ''Caviled’ a> twisted OdirteslanX*^ 

Cassini; OAssinian Oval. 

OARTESITJS. See Dbscabtes. 

CAR/THAGE (Lat. Carthago, Gk* 
KarchedGn). A great city of antiquity on 
the north coast of Africa, situated in about lat. 
36* 5(y N. and long. 10 ^ 20 ' B., neai' the modarn 
Tunis, on a peninsnla extending into a sma l l 


bay of the Mediterranean Sea. Recent ^ exca- 
vations have shown that the city was laid out 
with streets regularly crossing each other at 
right angles. The long struts ran about 45 
meters apart, parallel to the quays. Dido (q.v.) 
was its legendary foimder, but. it was probably 
a trading post established by merchants of 
Utica and Tyre. The native name of the city 
seems to have be^ Kart Hadshat, the ‘new 
town,' probably with reference to Tyre, which 
the Carthaginians recognized as their mother 
city. Unfortunately, we know very little of 
the growth of Carthage. Our information be- 
gins after Carthage had become one of the great- 
est commercial cities of the world, and is even 
then scanty and one-sided, coming chiefly from 
the enemies of Carthagg. The number of inhabi- 
tants in 149 B.O., just before the Third Pui^c 
War, is said to have been about 700,000, The 
population was partly of Phoenician, partly of 
Libyan descent. By the subjugation of the Libyan 
tribes, and by the ultimate annexation of other 
older Phoenician colonies, with which they had 
at first been sitnply in alliance, such as Utica, 
BEadrumetumj Hippo, the two Leptes, etc., the 
Carthaginians extended their territory in the 
middle of the fifth century B.o. southward to 
Lake Triton, eastward to the Great Syrtia, and 
westward to the Atlantic. At first Cartha^ 
was essentially a mercantile city, and even paid 
a ground rent to tlie»* Libyan tfibes* 'Until the 
fifth century. It was the maritime power of the 
Carthaginians which enabled* them.' tp extend 
their settlements and conquests - to the other 
coasts ' of the Mediterranean. At the' beginning 
of the sixth centUry B.o., Carthage appears as 
the ally of the Phtenioians in Sicily, now crowded 
by the Greeks into the western part of the 
island. After checking the Greek advance and 
founding colonies of their own, the Carthaginians 
reduced the coasts of Sardinia; Hanno (q.y^) 
founded colonies on the west ooaist of Africa 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, and Himilco 
visited the coasts of Spain and Gaul. 

With the establishment of this controX, over 
the western Mediterranean,' Carthago also: estabv 
lished her trading polinvi No foreign traders 
were allowed at. any . of her western colonies, 
and only the harbors of Carthage .Wore open 
to fore^ ships. All traders found . elsewhere 
were drowned. This policy led the Carthaginians 
form an alliance with the Etruscans, and in 
640 B.o;, in the battle of Alalia, they checked 
the attempts of the Greeks to encroach upon 
their territory. Massilia • (Marseilles) alone 
held its position* on the coast of Gaul. The 
first treaty with the Romans: was concluded 1 in 
609 B.O., the second in 348 mo., the third in ^6 
B.O. The connected : history of Carthago begins 
with the fifth century AO, a period of wars 
between, the Carthaginians and the Greeks in 
Sicily. The Carthaginian army under Hnmilcar 
was destroyed by Gelon^ at . Himerai in 4E0 B.o*, 
and for a time the Greeks wore free from attack* 
m 410 B'.c; wars broke out anew,' and the Greek 
cities of the southern coast of Sicily were plun*’ 
dei?ed‘ and' destroyed. At Syracuse, pestilence 
eCtnpeiHed the Carthaginians to raise the siege, 
andf. imder the leadership of pitOnyRius I, the 
i^ntottiof Syracuse; the Greeks recovered much 
lost territory.- Aftop-sevel^aV.unsuccess# 
ful attempts to drive the Oathaglnians from 
the island, Dionysius in 388 B.O. mt^ic a treaty 
whic^ gave them the land west of the river Halj^ 
cue. A later invasion of the Carthaginians was 
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repelled by Timoleon in 339 b.o., but 30 years 
later, when Agatbocles -vraa. tyrant of Syracuse, 
the war began again, and Syracuse was once 
more besieged. Deserting his city, Agathocles 
crossed to Africa and for three years ravaged 
the almost defenseless territory of Carthage, 
though not strong enough to attack the city. 
After his* death the Cartihagmians again in- 
creased their dominions in Sicily. Although 
Pyrrhus contended successfully against them at 
first, he loft that , island entirely in 275 B.c. 

The subjugation of southern Italy by the Ro- 
mans brought the two great conquering nations 
into collision, , and the First Punic War arose 
(264 B.a), and, after a great naval victory of 
the Romans, terminated in 241 b.o.; the Cartha- 
ginians gave up Sicily and paid - to, jihe Romans 
a large sum of money. Soon a mutiny of the 
hired troops, of Carthage, combined with an in- 
surrection of the Libyan tribes, the ancient in- 
habitants of the country, who were kept down 
by the arbitrary ruje of the Carthaginjan colo- 
msts, tlireaten^ the entire ruin of the city. 
Hamilcar Barca hrpught this hloody war to a 
successful termination, but Carthage, crippled 
by the struggle, was unable to prevent the Ro- 
mans from semng Sardinia and Corsica. About 
236 B.O. Hamilcar Barca led an army to Spain, 
where he, and after him his son-in-law, Hasdru- 
bal, obtained great succosfles. Eero was founded 
New Carthage, now Cartagena. After Ilasdru- 
bal’a death (221 b.o.)*, TIannibal (q.v.), burning 
to avenge the defeat which his native city had 
sustain^ from the Romans, attacked and took 
Saguntum, a city on the Ebro, allied with Rome 
(219 B.o*)-. Tlius began tlio Second Punic War, 
in which, Hannibal pursued his career of con- 
quest from Spain, through Caul, and across the 
Alps into Italy itself, defeated the Romans with 
terrible slaughter in various battles, esp^^cially 
thrift at Oannse, and. brougfit Home to the yery 
brink of ruin. Yet the war terminated! the 
total , defeat of tbo Carthaginians by Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, who overthrow their power in 
Spain and was. victorious over Flannibal in the 
weal and decisive batt.lc of Znina, in Afrma, in 
October, 202. A pt^iice was then concluded, in 
the Carthaginians were limiied to their 
Afriean territories, while most of their ships of 
war mdk war elephants were taken, from tliemi 
be»id<n» an inunenso. sum of immc'y, and they were 
bound not to make war without pcnnissu)n of 
the Romans. Maslinssa, King of Numidia, 
skillfully avaihid himself of dissensions which 
arose /Within Op-ithage between the nobles and 
the ^peepln, to aivanoe his own 4ntc^e|atiai ,at the 
expense of the Carthaginians f and m they 1161 
BjCi.) opposed him siwi dnwe his. adherents 
of city, the Romans soixed tho opportunity 
for a new dtnjlaraiion of war (140 BXi.), on the 
ground that Um treaty was broken, and after a 
lAfpi of two years CartUa^ was taken by Pub- 
Ikm Cornel iuH Scipio /KniUjanus ( M(i B.c?.). 
six days the wwnbat was maintained in the 
streets of the city, and for 17 days tluj work of 
itH: destruction by fire was earned on by the 
compicnu-s. 'Hie ro\mtry bt^oame a Uomau prov- 
ince. (laiutt Cracclms wmi out 6000 colonists 
to found a new city on tlve site of Carthag«i- It 
was trailed <;olonia Junonia Catliago, but it did 
not prosper. Augustus, carrying out the int^^ 
his grt^at unole, restored the city in 29 
B,0. In tlm sm»ottd and third oenturies of the 
Christian era the nt»w Carthago had beconun one 
of the Hvisrt elttss of tbs Roman Empire. In4S9 


Genseric .made it the capital of the Vandal King? 
dom; Belisarius conquered it in 533 and named 
it Colonia Ju^tiniana Carthago; the Arabs under 
Hassan utterly destroyed it in 647; and now 
only two or three small hamlets and a few ruins 
mark its site. As the result of various excavar 
tions, especially those conducted by the Frencla^ 
under Pfere Delattre, remains of 1;he ancient walls 
and of the harbors have been found ; ^ the cita- 
del (called Byrsa), the forum, the amphitheatre, 
etc., have been more or less completely excavated- 
Many graves of Punic and Roman times, yield- 
ing m,any inscriptions and smaller objects, have 
been opened. 

We have no satisfactory accounts of the .con^ 
stitution .of the Carthaginian state. It was 
highly esteemed by Aristotle, but his accounj; of 
it has perished, and our information is scattexc4t 
At the nominal head were two suffetes (HcbrejW> 
shofetim, ‘judges’ in the Bible), who seem, to 
have been chosen annually by the people on nom- 
ination ;Of the Senate. The nobles, who needed 
money more than birth to maintain tiieir po- 
sition, seem to have formed a Senate of 3Q0, 
from whom a body of 30 (including the 
were chosen to carry on the ordinary govern- 
ment. Later we. hear of the introduction of 
a body of 104 judges, who seem to liave’had 
supreme power over all officials, including the 
generals, and to have become the real rujlers 
of the state. There was a popular assemblyi 
composed of those citizens who had a certain 
property qualification. The Carthaginian oli- 
garchy, while despising the multitude, was itself 
split pp into factious and tom, by family jeal- 
ousies. Ou the other hs-nd, the government, 
though undoubtedly oppressive to its subjects, 
was remarkably free from revolution or ev^ 
popular uprising. j 

The Carthaginian arm;^ was raised from^the 
conscription of the subjugated' Libyaiifi^ 
the hired Numidians, apd suo^cenS'Xi^^ :^om 
Spain, Gaul, and, ipdeed, all parts of the world. 
The soldiers had no interest in .the state,, bui 
were capable of becoming strongly attach^ 
tlieir generals, and in good hands were a for- 
midable force, SB is seen in the successful' cam- 
paigns of Hamilcar Baroa apd Hannibal. In the 
thue of Agathocles the city .sent forth 40,000 
heavy-iirnu'd infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 29 OO 
war chariots, but the i^tate, cQuld easily raise 
100,000 troops. The fioet in the First Punic 
War consisted of 350 ships, carrying 160,000 
men. The rcventio needed to cover the enor- 
mous expense her militaiy and naval organiza- 
tion involved was, hi all likelihood, derived ftdm 
tribute imposed on subject Idbyan or Numidiah 
races, in great part from mines in Spain, * and 
from import duties derived from her maritime 
and inland , trade,, which was prodigious. Her 
merchantmen visitiKi every coast and island of 
the Mwliterranean and oven vimtured as far as 
the Azores, Britain, the Baltic, etc.; her cara- 
vans penetrated through Sahara to the gold-pro- 
ducing districts of the Niger, and through the 
Libyan Dc^nert to tlie lauds along the Nile. Still, 
C-araiage was Ijy no means an exclusively mer- 
cantile state, Many of her \^<‘althiest citizens 
derived their ittoouic from larg(*. estates culti- 
valtHl by bands of slaves, and the only Punic 
liti>raturo the Romans thought worth preserva- 
tion was A treatise on agriculture by Mago, 
which was translatcMi into Latin by order of the 
j^ato, for the benefit of the Homan husbandmen. 

The religion of the (larthaginlans appears to 
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have been substantially the same as that of the 
Phoenicians — a worship of the stars and of fire. 
Moloch was the chief deity, and to him children 
and captives were sacrificed. The highest nat- 
ural manifestation of this deity was the sun. 
Besides Moloch, the Carthaginians worshiped the 
Tyrian Melcart; Astarte, the moon goddess; 
Esmun, also called Asclepios by the Greeks ; 
and a few of the Greek divinities, of whom a 
knowledge had been obtained in Sicily. It does 
not appear that there was a distinct sacerdotal 
order in Carthage. Probably religious cere- 
monies were performed by the di^itaries of the 
state, but our knowledge on this point is too 
meagre to permit any definite conclusion. ^ Con- 
sult: A. Church, Carthage^ or the Empire of 
Africa (New York, 1886); R. B. Smith, Car- 
thage and the Carthaginians (London,^ 1877) ; 
Meltzer, Qesohichte der Karthager (Berlin, 1879, 
1896, 1913); Audollent, Carthage romaine 

(Paris, 1901) ; N. Davis, Carthage (md her Re- 
mains (London, 1861) ; E. de Sainte-Marie, Mis- 
sion d Carthage (Paris, 1884) ; Atlas archSo- 
logique de la Tunisie (Paris, 1893) ; Moore, 
Carthage of the Phoenicians in the Jbxght of 
Modem Excavation (London, 1905). For recent 
discoveries, see Comptes Rendus de VAcadAmie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, vol. xxviii (Paris, 
1901), and the map published in 1907 by the 
French MinistSre de ^Instruction Publique. 

^ CAHTHAGE. A city and the county seat of 
Hancock Co., 111., 32 miles south of Burlington, 
Iowa, on the Chicago, Burlington, Quincy 
and the Wabash railroads (Map; Illinois, A3). 
It is the seat of Carthage College^ (Lutheran), 
opened in 1872, and confia-ins the jail in which 
the Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, was killed in 
1844. Settled in 1837, Carthage was chartered 
as a city in 1883. The water works are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 2104; 1910, 2373. 

OA^T TTA GE. A city and the county seat 
of Jasper Co., Mo., 20 miles east of joplin, on 
the Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis and San 
Francisco, and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, 
and Southern railroads, and on Spring River 
(Map: Missouri, B 4). The city has iwo parks, 
a fine county courthouse, and a Carnegie library. 
It has lead and ainc , mines, stone quarries and 
limekilns, flour mills, and bed-spring, gate, 
broom, ice, and extract factories. The principal 
articles of export are stone, marble, grain, flour, 
fruit, poultry, and live stock. Settled in 1833, 
Carthage was destroyed during the Civil War 
and was entirely rebuilt after 1866. It was in- 
corporated in 1873 and is governed under a 
charter of 1890, providing for a mayor, elected 
^very two years, and a city council. The elec- 
tric light plant and water works are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Oh July 6 , 
1861, a force of about 3500 Confederates, under 
Generals Jackson and Price, met a Union force 
of about 1500, under General Sig 6 l, 7 miles east 
of Carthage, and in the battle -^ich ensued the 
former lost about 200, and the latter about 50, 
in killed and wounded. After several hours of 
fighting General Sigel, to prevent the Confeder- 
ate cavalry fronai outflanking liim and cutting 
bfi his haggige train, fell back in good order to 
Carthage. Pop., 1890, 7981; 1900, 9410; 1910, 
9483. 

CABTHAGE. A village in Jefferson Co., 
N, .Y., 18 miles east of Watertown, on the New 
York Central Railroad, and at the terminus of 
the Black River Canal (Map: New York, E 3). 
It is on the east bank of the Black River, con- 


nected by a State bridge with West Carthage, a 
separately incorporated village, with which it 
forms a single community. There are a public 
library, several large paper mills, machine shops, 
foundries, and ice plants, and it manufactures 
furniture, map sticks, duster handles, sashes, 
doors, blinds, pulp, bricks, etc. The water works 
are owned by the village. Fop., 1900, 2895; 1910, 
3563. Fop., West Carthage, 1900, 1135; 1910, 

CABTHAGE. Formerly a town m Haimlton 
Co., Ohio, now annexed to Cincinnati. It is the 
seat of the Hamilton County Infirmary and the 
Longview Hospital for the Insane. There are 
manufactories of automobiles, soap, springs and 
axles, and steel. See Cincinnati. 

CAB'THAGI/NA, Sp, pron. kfir't^i-Ha'nil. 
See Cartagena.. 

CABTHAGO. See Carthage (in Africa). 

CARtTHA^GO HO'VA, or SPABTA'BIA, 
Spain. See Cartagena. 

CAB'THAMINE (Fr. carthamme, from Neo- 
Lat. CarthamuSy from Ar. qirtimy qurtum, 
Carthamus, from qartama, to cut off) , OwHieOr. 
A natural dye obtained by a chemical ^ process 
from safflower {Carthamus tinctorinis) in crys- 
tals which are insoluble in water, but slightly 
soluble in alcohol and ether. When freshly pre- 
cipitated, carthamine immediately and perma- 
nently attaches itself to cotton or silk (but 
not to wool) requiring no mordant, dyeing 
the fabric a fine red, which is changed to 
yellow on the addition of alkalies and may be 
returned to red again on being treated with 
acids. When fused with caustic poUsh, it is 
transformed into para-oxy-benzoic acid. 

CABTHTCT'SIAN'S- A monastic order which 
owes its origin to St. Bruno (q.v.), who re- 
tired in 1086, with six companions, to the soli- 
tude of La Chartreuse (whence the name), near 
Grenoble, where they built hermitages, wore rude 
garments, and lived upon vegetables and coarse 
bread. The fifth prior, Guigo (died H37), 
composed a body of rules, called the Statuta 
CuigoniSy or Consuetudines Oartusice, but they 
have often been changed. After 1170, when the 
order received papal approbation, it extended 
rapidly. It dates from 1180 in England, where 
the name of Chartreuse Houses was corrupted 
into Charter Houses. The order is now con- 
ducted under the rules approved in 1682 by Pope 
Innocent XI. The Carthusians were divided 
into two classes — ^fathers {patres) and lay broth- 
ers ( conversi ) , Each fatner occupied a sepa- 
rate cell, with a bed of straw, a pillow, a woolen 
coverlet, and the means of manual labor or of 
writing. They left their cell, even for meals, 
only on festivals and on days of the funeral of 
a brother of the order. Thrice a week they 
fasted on bread, water, and salt, and there were 
several lengthened fasts in the year. Flesh was 
forbidden at all times, and wine; unless mixed 
with water. Unbroken silence, except on rare 
occasions, was enforced, as well as frequent 
prayOr and night watching. T^ese austerities 
were continued, with little modification, by the 
modem Carthusians. The order at one time 
counted 16 provinces and boasted of the most 
magnificent convents in the world — as La Grande 
Chartreuse (see Chartreuse, IjA Grands), in 
France, and in Italy the Oertosa dl Pavia, IS 
miles south of Milan. The buildings of the 
former date from 1676. The buildings of the 
latter date from 1396, but are now preserved 
only as a national monument. The Carthusians 
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were given to hospitality and works of charity, 
and were, on the whole, better educated than 
the mendicant orders. Their principal seats were 
in Italy, France, and Switzerland; but they 
have shared the fate of the other monastic es- 
tablishments, and their convents are now, for 
the most part, solitudes indeed. In 1900 they 
had 11 monasteries in France and 9 in 
other parts of Europe, The French houses have 
been suppressed, but four others opened in 
Italy and Spain. The Carthusian nuns arose 
at Salette, on the Rhone, in France, about 1220. 
They followed the rules of the Carthusian monks, 
but with some mitigations, of which the most 
notable is that they have a common refectory. 
When the monasteries were suppressed under 
Henry VTII, there wore nine Carthusian monas- 
teries in England. To-day there is one, near 
Steyning, 8 miles northwest of Brighton. See 

ClIABTEBIIOTJSE. 

CARTIER, kilr'tya', SiR Ceobge Etienne 
(1814-73). A Canadian statesman. He was 
born at St. Antoine, in the Province of Lower 
Canada (now Quebec), was educated at the Col- 
lege of St. Sulpice, Montreal, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1835. He took part in the rebellion 
of 1837-38 and Hod the country to avoid arrest, 
but after public feeling began to subside, ho 
returned and resinned his law practice, which 
rapidly increased. He was keenly inten^stod in 
the issues which rc'sulted in the legislative union 
of Upper and Lower Caiiada in 1841, and in 
1848 he was eh^eted a Conservative member of 
the lA'gislative Assembly. He had modified his 
radical opinions and thenceforth adhered to the 
Conservative party* In 1866 he became Provin- 
cial Secretary, and in the same ye^tr was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General for Lower Canada in 
the cabinet of which Sir Etienne Tach4 (q.v.) 
and John Alexander Macdonald (q.v*) wore the 
chief members* Cartier became the firm politi- 
cal associate of the latter and was recognized 
as the leader of the Conservative party in Lower 
Canada. In 1858 the Maodonald-Cartier min- 
istry obtaintid power, with the former as Pre- 
mier; but in August of the same year, after a 
defeat which enabled the succeeding ministry 
of George Brown (q.v.) to hold o^filco for two 
days, the two Conservative loaders returned 
to power as chiefs of the Cartier-Macdonald 
ministry, with Cartier as Premier, — an episode 
marked by a duestionablo intercliange of port- 
folios and popularly characterized as ^*the double 
shufflie.** Oartier*s l^islative career was notable 
for his part in abolishing seignorlal tenure and 
in secularizing the clergy reserves. (See Can- 
ada, Hiatory,) He also vigorously supported 
railway building, procured the ooaideaifon of 
the civil laws ox Low(‘t Canada and tlie estab- 


lishment of normal schools. Tn the large issues 
Whl<^ r«*sullc<i in confederation in 1807 he took 
a strong intiTost. In 1865 he was one of the 
delegatt^ to Mnglan<l to discuss that question 
with tlic! Imperial gov(‘rnincnt, and HubHc<|uetttly 
tlxrew the wciglit of his infiuem'e to bring hit 
province into the federal union. Buring the 
greater part of tli«r first administration of Sir 
John A. Macdonald (1867 73) he wais MinistiT 
of Militia ami l)ef<‘ase; but in 1872 he was 
defiiaiod in an electoral eonicst, and in failing 
health left for Mngluml, where lu* soon died. 
<;<m«ult OanaiUm Portrait Gallery (To- 

remto, 1880), and tlie Life by A. 0. DeCoHes 
(Toronto, 1904), 

Jacques ( 1494-0.1557 ) • A French 


explorer, bom at Saint-Malo. He acquired a 
reputation as .a bold navigator and was selected 
by Admiral Chabot to lead an expedition to the 
northeastern coast of North America for the 
purpose of discovering a passage to Cathay. 
With two ships he sailed from Saint-Malo in 
1634. He sighted Newfoundland, near Cape 
Bonavista, and followed the coast southward 
to a point nearly opposite Cape Breton; then, 
turning westward, made Prince Edward Island 
and gave its name to the Bay of Chalour. He 
then skirted the northern coast of Anticosti 
Island and returned along the shores of Labra- 
dor. At Cape Gasp4 he landed, erected a cross, 
and took possession of the country in the name 
of France. The next year, with anotlier fleet, 
under the royal commission, he sailed up the 
St. Lawrence. Leaving his ships moored near 
the Indian village of Stadacona, on the site of 
the modern Quebec, Cartier, with a few follow- 
ers, pushed on to the fortified village of Hoche- 
laga, which lay at the foot of an imposing hill 
eall^ by the explorer Mount Royal (Montreal). 
Tlie late season — it was October— made it im- 
prudent to proceed farther. He returned to his 
ships and spent the winter amid much suffering 
from cold and illness among his crew. When 
spring came, the adventurers sailed for home, 
taking with them the Indian chieftain of Stada- 
cona, whom they had kidnapped. Cartier’s ac-^ 
count of this voyages has survived and is known 
as the Bref Beoit. European oonqdications ab- 
sorbed the immediate attention of the French 
King, but four years later (1540) he sent out 
to tlie New World Jean Francois do la Roche, 
Siour do Roberval, as viceroy. Cartier was made 
captain geiu^rul and pilot of the fleet. Owing 
to some' delay in the equipment of the expedi- 
tion, Cartier set sail with but three ships, ixi 
May, 1541. After waiting for Roberval in vain 
for six weeks on the coast of Newfoundland, 
he proceeded up the St. Lawrence and in August 
found himself once more at Stadacona. He 
fortified a position near Capo Rouge and called 
tlie post Oharlesbourg. Two of his ships were 
sent back to meet l^berval, concerning whose 
movements the evidence is confused when not 
contradictory. What seems certain is that the 
viceroy and his fleet were off Newfoundland in 
June, 1542, and that he there met with Car- 
tier, who was returning to France after the 
winter at Oharlesbourg, taking with him what 
ho <‘rron(‘oasly supposed to be gold ore. He had 
seen little, of the Indians during the winter. 
Cartier was well received by his sovereign, who 
presented him with a manor near his native 
town. Lescarbot tells tis that Cartier made a 
later voyage to rewiie Roberval; but if so, no 
data <*xiHt reapeoting it. Thi» principal authority 
concerning (’artier ih Fraiujois Jofion dcH Lon- 
grais, Jacques Cartier (Baris, 1888), which con- 
mins the important documents throwing light on 
his career. For shorter biographieH of Cartier, 
consult: Jow^ph Pope (Ottawa, 1890) ; iriram 
B. Stephens (Montreal, 1890) ; N. E. Dionne 
(Quebi»,o, 1889) ; Baxter, Memoir of Jacques Car- 
tier (Portland, 1906). For studies of Cartier's 
routis fm also Transactions of the Royal l^ooiety 
of Canada (Ottawa, 1897). 

OAR^HiAGE (Fr., from lAit. oariila§o^ 
gristle), A firm ehistic substance of a p(*arly 
whit<mea8, prestmting to unaided eye a 
uniform and liomogencotis appearance. Carti- 
lages may be divided into the temporary and 
the permanent. The temporary cartilages are 
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aubetitutes for bone in the earlier periods of 
life and after a certain time become replaced 
bf bone, (See Bone,) At birtli the extremi- 
ties and larger eminences of the lon^ bones and 
the margins of the fiat bones are still cartilagi- 
nous, and “this cartilage does not altogether 
disappear till the period of puberty. The per^ 
mtment cartilages are either artioiUar or non- 
artiaular, Artieulo/r cartilages are attached to 
the extremities of bones and enter into the 
formations of joints. N ona/rtioular cartilages 
are usually more flexible than the articular^ 
They are sometimes attached- to bones, to 
len^hen them out, as, for instance, in the hose or 
the auditory canal. (See Eab.) In other cases, 
they form the basis of distinct organs, as the 
laiynx,. the trachea, and the eyelids. 

Cartilage belongs to the group of ti^uesT 
termed connective tissues. The matrix or ihter- 
eelMar portion of cartilage is dense and firm, 
and: the different varieties of cartilage are reeog-* 
nized’ by the nature of the matrix. In the variefy 
eatBed hyaline’ cartilage the matrix is- apparently 
komogeneous, though Leddy has shown that- it is 
really composed of bundles of fine fibrous con- 
nectrrc tissue. Lying in this matrix are the 
cartilage ceils- These are oval or irr^ular, 
granular, nucleated bodies^ and are arranged sin- 
gly^ in pairs, or in fours. The cartil^ celE 
pr group of cells is surroundfed' by" a clear cell 
space. Hyaline cartilage makes up the skele- 
tosa in- the embryo, and dn it the bones of the 
body,, with the exception of those of the head 
sMd face, are developed. In the adult it is 
iocUkd as articular cartilage, the cartilages of 
the nose, Eustachian tube, larynx', trachea- 
brooebd, cJostal cartilages,: etc^ In the variety 
ealled fihroourtilage the matrix is composed 
of dbroiis cnninective tissue, in whioh; are 
bedded the cartilagn cellsi. T&eee oelfs 
ocwur singly ot are more commonly arranged 'm 
t€fWB of two or mor^ lengthwise ^ the bmdlcf 
of fibres. Fibxocarkilage is 'found in the futer-^ 
-mitral di^ and around the edgjssi of somo 
loioats.. In the variety called elOBt^ < onprtilage^ 
i&se matrtX' hr rich im elas4hc fibres, giving the 
tissue a glistening ydlow appearaoice. The cell# 
occur singly or in pairs, resembling the arrange'' 
meni noted in hy^ine cartilage. Some of ' the 
amalleT cartilages of the body are of tbiia variety,- 
the epiglottis, part of the Eustachian tulbe, the 
extefnal auditory canal,, the arytenoid carti- 
lages^ etc.. '.-'/r'" * ' !' 

CAll'TlLAOOUtfOtrS FISHBS. See E£As^ 
siditearroira? Ers?flj. - 

0AXtTaGKBAPHT.> See JHap j Chabt; Smh 

■ ■ ' V.'U ‘ 

CAE^OHAN'CT/ gee SOTEUeTl*tG»f. -i 

eAA^ON, R(icaaL«EtD)i OflArmsf) 

• An English actor smd dr^matiet> 'whoee 
rortl laaitfe was- III J>: Critchette Vw 
nris^ 6m tbm stage in Bristol atxd im iLomdoii. 'Be 
coUdbormied with OeelL Raleigh oh The threat 
Finh Tea^l (l8m, PoiAvtkmm ( 1887 ' imd- 
fhet fteai^re (1888^^ His seuiimeii^ ' 
htt- his emt )days was CxhiMted in BiMligM 
B'hMciw (ISDO*) and Lihe¥pg B^aU 
vived, New York, 19 IS)*.' His later light com- 
edies, criticized for an)' irtidciality of diction, 
TM^0owi0^B4ore$0lr^ (1895) ; The Tree 
&f ^ ; I/Ord and Ladg Alggf 

(1898); The Nmih Waltz (1900); A 0}^ 
State (1902y; The S^h Mrs. Repton 
torrimer SaMetonj Dtdmaiiet ( 1909 ) ; TAo 
Ledd9r$ (1911).- . -.li 


CAR/TON, Smisnarr. A character in Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities, the friend of* Charles Damay, 
for whom he renounced his love for Lucy Manette 
and in whose stead he was guillotined. 

CARTOON'’ (Er, carton, from Lat. carta, 
paper). A desi^, on strong paper, of the full 
size of a work to be afterward' executed “in 
fresco, oil, tapestry, mosaic, • or stained glass. 
The object of the artist in preparing a- cartoon is' 
to adjust- the drawing and composition of his 
subject in ciremnstances in which alterations can 
be effected with facility, before proceeding to the 
execution of the work itself. Cartoons are gener- 
ally composed 'Of a number of sheets of stout 
paper pasted together at the edges and stretched* 
on a. frame. Tlie* cartoon, when finished, is trans- 
ferred to the canvas or plaster on which the “vork 
is’ to be executed, either by tracing with a hard 
point or by pricking with pins ( a process called 
"pouncing”), charcoal in both cases being rubbed 
on' the back of the drawing. In fresco (q.v.) 
painting, the plaster on which the work is exe- 
cuted must be kept wet, in order that it may 
absorb the color, and subsequently only a' small 
portion can be executed at a time. For this 
reason the cartoon must be traced in small 
oompartments of the size that the artist can 
finish without stopping. It is here, consequently, 
above* all, that the necessity for the previous 
execution of a cartoon is greatest, as it would 
be 'impossible to sketch the whole design on 
the plaster in the first instance. In weaving 
si^erior tapestries, like the Gobelins, it is the 
present’ practice to cut out all the figures repre- 
sented, which are always in color, and place' 
them behind or under the wool. The great mas- 
ters of the Renaissance used such studies in 
chiaroseuro as guides to them in almost all their 
diecorative works, and many of these monuments 
otf their care, as well as of their genius, have 
been- preserved. They are quite as interesting 
&&d ©item rise to the ' dignitv bf the fresco and 
cdl workr The- most cel'^rated? surviving exam-^ 
of the fifteenth dentury are Andrea Man- 
egna’^B nine cartoons bf thb’ ^Ttiufnph of Judius 
Caesar,” long used as hangings in the* ducal 
palaee SPfc Mantua; but how at Hampton Court; 
They afe probably the artistes greatest achieve'^ 
xhent' and represent mote ademihtely the antique 
feeling of l^e Renaissance than any woik of 
the Century. Epbch making in Italifan painting 
were the cartoons of incidents from the war with 
Fisa, painted in rivalry for frescoes in the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, Florence, by Michelangelo and 
leona/rdo da Yinci. In neith^ case- waa^ the 
fresco Completed,’ and the cartoona have beem 
destroj^d; but so great was their ixrfhtence upon 
the younger artists, ‘ especially in the case of 
Michelangelo^ that they may be said to haw 
revolutionized Florentine painting. The. central 
feature of Michelangelo’s cartoon wtts W group 
of bathing soldiers surprised by the enemy; of 
Leonardo’s; a fierce battle over a standard. Less 
important in the history of painting, bat equally 
well known by reason of their survival, are the 
cartoons which Raphael designed, at the com- 
mand of Leo X, for the It tapestries of the 
Sistine Chapel. Of the originals, depicting 
scenes from the lives of Christ and the .jostles, 
seven survive in the South Kensington Museum ; 
they were purchased by Rubens for Charles I, 
saved by Cromwell, who commanded that they 
should be* purchased for the nation, and pre- 
served from neglect by William III. Among 
the best subjects are *Taul Preaching at Athena,” 
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'^Christ Delivering the Keys to Peter,” and ‘^*The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” In conception 
and design they belong to the very best work 
Raphael ever created. Of the tapestries woven 
in Flanders after these designs, one set is in 
the Vatican and part of another in the Berlin 
Museum. Others of Raphael's cartoons, for the 
most part in repainted condition, survive; of 
especial interest is the beautiful design for the 
'^Bchool of Athens” in the Ambrosiana, Milan. 
There are four good examples by Giulio Romano 
in the Louvre, and cartoons by Italian painters 
of the seventeenth century, notably the Carracci 
and Domenichino, also survive. Owing to the 
disuse of fresco painting at the present day, 
cartoons are but seldom produced. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, however, the 
ttchool of Munich, founded by Peter von Cor- 
nelius, made such frequent use of this medium 
that their manner is called the ^‘Cartoon Style.” 
They almost confined themselves to this work, 
leaving the execution of the frescoes to their 
pupils, much to‘ the detriment of the color. Be- 
sides Cornelius, whose best cartoons, notably 
the ‘‘Apocalyptic Riders,” hang in the Berlin 
Museum, the greatest cartoon painter of the 
achool was Kaulbach. Consult the biographies 
of the artists mentioned above. The name ^‘car- 
toon” is also applied to lai'ge sketches in 
journals and other publications, mostly of a 
eoniic nature. Bee Caricature. 

CABTOtrCHD, kar-tiJiTsV <Fr. oartouohe^ It 
4S9frtoo(yio, from Lat. carta, paper). A military 
term for the cartridge pouch or box carried by 
soldiers of the French army. Also a paper 
case for holding a charge of powder for a fire- 
arm; a cartridf)^. The ammunition pouch of 
the British soldier was formerly known as a 
eartoueha The name originally described a 
wooden case oontaiiiing from 200 to 300 musket 
bullets, and 8 or 10 one-pouiKl balls, fired from 
a mortar or liowitaer in the di'Amwi of a ditch 
Or intrenchnw^nt. ‘ ^ 

CARTOXTCHE, kar'fclSOih'. • A telrtn used by 
ih<* Fr<*nch for oortaui oval ornanieiits, scSrOlls, 
hr shioldH miiploycd in art and arcliitoc.turo. TliO 
word is ix'rhapH Ixwt known as the technical 
term for the oval frame with a sort of handle 
which inelosed the namos of Egyptian kings in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. Originally it was the 
hieroglyph for the word ‘namo.’ 'i’ho term 
is sometimes applied to xnodiUiona or brackets 
supporting a obvnlce. 

CABTOXTCHE, kiYr'I.V^osh'^ TjOtUrt Domimquk 
). 'Hic loader of a Imnd of robbers 
and aHsassins, wliost* crimes onuitod terror in 
Paris. For many years he eluded the police, 


CAR-TRANSFER BOAT. See Fekbt. 

CAR^TRIDOE (corrupted from cartouche). 
The whole or a portion of the charge for a 
firearm put up in a bag or case. A cartridge 
for small arms consists of a brass cartridge case 
filled with powder and fitted with a primer and 
having its open end closed by the bullet, which 
is firmly crimped in place. 



9AIiL CABmiDOE FOR .45 CALIBRE 8FBXNQFIBLD RXFLB (U. B.). 

a, lead bullet; &, oharffe of black powder (later, smokeleM); 

Ct Bolid-head case; d, primer. 

ITie first cartridges were designed for muzzle- 
loading small arms, where projeetUc and charge 
were tied together and inserted in one bundle. 
For many years prior to the Civil War small 
arms were furnished with cajrtridgea containing 
ball and charge in paper which was torn and the 
powder poured into the bore, followed by the 
ball. Similar, cartridge vrere used with , th« 
first breechloaders, but the escape of gas out 
of the breech and into the mechanism gave 
trouble, and metallic cartridge cases which served 
also to chock the escape of gas had to be 
adopted. They wore first of copper, with folded 
heaa, in the rim of which was the priming 



' ' (XHttMKMioaB itt inohefl^) 

BALL OARTRIlXilB FOR .30 OALlliRH IT. R. MAOAnKR BXFLB. 

'A, Rolitl-hcjad otw(*; U, htillot of kad with atccl jacket; C, 
priinor; charge (Hinokolana powdor). 

oesnposition { rim-fiie) . In addition to danger of 
accidental discharge, the (jasos were week where 
folded and sometimes burst. A folded-head case, 
with a cup to keep gat out of the fold, was then 
iniroduoed; and at the same time the composi- 
tion was put o])posiii^ the centre of the head, 
mting ou the cup, which: formed an anvil on 
which it could be. exploded {<mp^ anvil). This 
was followed l>y a hrnH.s with noltd head, 
snad<^ in otn‘ puV(‘ l>y drawing. 'Phe primer was 
outside the mm In a small oap< 

■Mai'him* guns wore made possible metallic 

imail^xms ammunition^ and they in turn davel- 



j bamj CAwnuBOR uopwif or for -M) oiUBaw o. s. iuoasunr mvm. 

A, stdld-hfiK! hvMB osbr; fi, >>nU«t of hwl imd tin wmpoHitlon Jftclsct of oijpro niokol! C primer; D, ohiivs 

^uokelofw |H>w<ler). MuBsie velocity, 2700 foot por Beeonu. 


imt at Iasi was arrost^'d, and after a long trial, 
which arouHCil a grt'at d(^l of intorost, was 
sentonwd to death and brokem on the wluicl at 
ChhtaU^t lliH nffordlt‘d the basis for numer- 
ous plays* Ckmsult Maurice, Oariouvhe, hhtoire 
authmitique (Baris, 1859). 


op<Hl it. Tncrcwtfting In calibre and developing 
Into the rapid*»firo gun, they naturally continued 
to use metalHc-cafle fixed ammunition. Difficul- 
ties of manufacture of the larger cases have been 
ovt^rcome, eases as largo as aosired being now 
drawn from one piece in dies, as are small-ams 
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cases, while formerly the larger sizes had to be 
built up of drawn tubing riveted to the head. 
In the United States land and naval service, 
and as a general rule abroad, guns of 4.7-mch 
calibre and less have cartridges of this sort. 
Six-inch guns have a metallic case for the pow- 
der charge, but on account of weight the pro- 
jectile is inserted separately. Larger guns have 
the powder charge put up in bags, the projec- 
tile being separately loaded. Eight-inch gims 
have the powder charge put up in two sections; 
10- and 12 -inch in four, for convenience in 
handling. See Ammunition. 

A dlank cartridge is one which does not con- 
tain a projectile. It is used for salutes, for 
practice, and for signals. 

A dummy cartridge contains no powder.^ It 
is used for drill purposes only. By practicing 
with dummies instead of loaded cartridges the 
danger of handling the latter is avoided without 
much loss of efficiency in the drill, if the dum- 
mies are properly designed. 

A guard cartridge is like the hall cartrii^e 
above described, except that the muzzle velocity 
is 1200 instead of 2700 feet per second.^ This 
cartridge is used by sentinels guarding prisoners 
at military posts. 

CARTRIDGE PAPER. A strong paper, 
originally manufactixred for soldiers’ cartridges, 
and also used by artists, its rough surface being 
useful for certain kinds of drawing; the name is 
also given to a class of wall papers of similar 
texture 

CART'WRIGHT, Edmxind (174^-1823). An 
English clergyman, inventor of the power loom. 
He was born, April 24, 1743, at Marnham, Not- 
tinghamshire, England. Educated at Oxford, he 
obtained a living in the English church, and 
devoted himself to his ministerial duties^ and* to 
literature until a casual conversation in 1784 
directed his attention to machinery, and in 1785 
he exhibited his first power loom (see Loom), in 
an ingenious though very rude machine, upon 
which, however, he subsequently effected im- 
provements. In the following year he invented 
self-acting temples or devices to keep the cloth 
stretched across the loom against the transverse 
pull of the filling. Its introduction was vehe- 
mently opposed, and a mill fitted up with 400 of 
Ills looms was ignorantly and maliciously burned 
down. Cartwright in 1789 took out a patent 
for a wool-carding machine and secured patents 
for various other improvements in manufactur- 
ing and other machinery. In 1797 he patented 
a steam engine in which alcohol was the fuel em- 
ployed. He also assisted Robert Pulton in his 
steamboat experiments. But his patents yielded 
him little return, and in 1809 the British gov- 
ernment, in consideration of his inventions, 

g “anted him £10,000. He died October, 1823. 
is daughter published a Life (London, 1843), 
CARTWRIGHT, JOHN (1740-1824). An 
English politician and pamphleteer, popularly 
known as Major Cartwright, and surnamed “The 
Father of Reform.” He was a brother of Ed- 
mund Cartwright the inventor, and bom at Mam- 
ham, Nottinghamshire, Sept. 17, 1740. He en- 
tered the navy at 18; in 1768 was present at 
the capture of Cherbourg, and the following year 
fought in the action between Hawke and Gon- 
fians. Afterward he went to the* Newfoundland 
station, and for five years ably discharged the 
duties of chief magistrate, to which he was ap- 

E ’ ' d. At the outbreak of the American Revo- 
ke, espoused the cause of the Colonies; 


declined to filght against them, resigned, and m 
1774 published Amertoan- Independence the Glory 
and Interest of Great Britain. He received an 
appointment as major in the Nottingham militia, 
but after 17 years of service, partly on account 
of his sympathy with the Revolution in France, 
was superseded. With honesty of purpose, by 
voice and pen he worked for manhood suffrage, 
the ballot, annual parliaments, the improve- 
ment of national defenses, the liberties of Spain 
and Greece, and other popular causes. In 1813 
he was arrested for plain speaking, but soon re- 
leased, and in 1820 was indicted for sedition 
and fined £100. He died Sept. 23, 1824. In 
1831 a monument by Macdowell was erected to 
his memory in Burton Crescent, London, His 
writings are comprised in a list of 80 books 
and tracts given in The Life and Correspondence 
of Major Cartwright, ed. .by his niece, F, D. 
Cartwright (2 vols., London, 1826). 

CARTWRIGHT, Peteb (1785-1872). An 
American clergyman. He was born in Virginia, 
but in early life settled in Kentucky, where, in 
1806, he became a circuit rider in the Methodist 
Episcopal (^urch, and in 1808 a presiding elder, 
preaching everywhere throughout Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In 1824 he removed to Illinois, where 
he continued his work. He was also a member 
of the Illinois Legislature, and an opponent of 
Abraham Lincoln in an election for Congress- 
man in 1846. In the course of 33 years he 
preached as many as 15,000 sermons and bap- 
tized 12,000 converts. He was widely known 
for his homely but powerful preaching, and 
interesting stories are told of his daring and 
romantic adventures among the rough back- 
woodsmen. Many of these can be found in his 
Fifty Years a Presiding Elder (1871) and in 
the Autobiography of Peter Cartwright (New 
York, 1856). He published several pamphlets, 
of which the best known is Controversy with the 
Devil (1853), Consult also Stevens, Observer 
tions on Dr. Cartwright and The Backwoods 
Preacher (Lo nd on, 1869 ) . 

CARTWRIGHT, Sib Rxohabd John (1835- 
1912). A Canadian statesman. He was born at 
Kington, Ontario, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. On his return to Canada he 
studied law, but, having decided to enter politics, 
he relinquished his legal studies without being 
called to the bar. In 1863 he was elected a Con- 
servative member of the Legislative Assembly, 
and after the federal union of the provinces in 
1867 was elected to the House of Commons. He 
remained a Conservative during the greater part 
of the first administration of Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald (q.v.), but withdrew his support of 
that statesman by reason of disclosures con- 
nected with what was commonly known as the 
Pacific [Railway] Scandal, and in 1873 joined 
the Liberal party. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance in the cabitfet of 
Alexander Mackenzie (q.v.), but upon the defeat 
of the Liberals in 1878 he went into opposition 
and until 1896 was chief critic of the Conserva- 
tive fiscal and trade policy. He was a stroxi^ 
opponent of protection, and his many public 
speeches against it were remarkable for clear ex- 
position and caustic wit. During the long period 
of opposition the Liberal tariff policy underwent 
various changes, the most notable being a decla- 
ration for commercial union with the United 
States, of which Cartwright was the most active 
.advocate. After the general election of 1891, 
which went against the Liberals, and which waa 
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contested on the question of reciprocity with 
the United States, the prestige oif the Conserva- 
tive administration began to weaken by reason 
of new leaders and divided counsels; the Oppo- 
sition adopted new means of attack, and in 1896 
Wilfrid Laurier (q.v.) became Premier. In the 
Laurier cabinet Cartwright was given the port- 
folio of Trade and Commerce, a new ministerial 
department. As he had remained a stanch free 
trader, favoring a tariff only for revenue, while 
the policy of his colleagues was that of moderate 
protection, his influence in shaping fiscal legisla- 
tion was somewhat less than before; neverthe- 
less his parliamentary experience and his mas- 
tery of economic and financial questions, to- 
gether with his great strength and readiness in 
debate, made him, next to Laurier, the most 
prominent man in his party. 

In 1897 he was a delegate to Washington in 
behalf of improved commercial relations with 
the United States, and in 1898-99 he was a 
member of the Anglo-American Joint High Com- 
mission for the settlement of outstanding mat- 
ters of dispute between Britain and the United 
States. (See Canada, History.) He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Senate in 1904, and 
four years later secured the passage of a law in 
favor of old-age annuities — a measure which, in 
return for small stated payments resumable at 
axiy time after lapse, guaranteed to persons 65 
years old or more an annuity free from for- 
feiture and ex(‘mpt from seizure. Cartwright 
be<ia-me government IcMider in the Senate in 1909. 
On several oeeasions, during Laurier^s absence 
abroad, he was acting Premier. During the lat- 
ter part of his career his influence in the Liberal 
party remained unabated. In 1879 he received 
the honor of knighthood and in 1902 was made a 
member of the Imperial Privy Council. He twice 
declined the ofllce of Lieutenant Governor of On- 
tario. In his later years he held a strong con- 
viction that Canada, by reason of its position 
and sympathetic knowledge of conditions both 
in the United States and. Britain, was especially 
fitted to bo the medium of an. alliance betweem 
all KngUah-speaking peoples. In 1912 ho pub- 
lished his J2eminwoenoos, a valuable retrospect 
and study of the events and of the public men 
with whom he came in contact in his political 
career down to the year 1896. 

OABXWBrIGHT, THOMAS (C.158W603). A 
Puritan leader of the time of Fjlizabeth. He 
was born in Hertfordshire and studied divin- 
ity at Cambridge, being entered as sizar at 
Clare Hall in 1647 and elected to a scholar- 
ship at St. John’s College in 1660. Here he 
soon became an active defender of the new reli- 
gious doctrines which were then in the ascend- 
ancy at Cambridge and of which St. iTohn’s was 
the stronghold. During Mary’s reign he was 
forced to discontinue his studies at the univer- 
sity and heewurne derk to a counselor at law. Re- 
turning to Cambridge after the accession of 
Kliz^ihcth. ho came under the Infiuenee of the 
Puritan theologien Dr. James Pilkiagton, then 
master of Bt. John’s, from which coll^ he re- 
ceived a fellowship in 1660. Two years later 
the major fellowship in Trinity was conferred 
upon him. In 1664 he took part in a theological 
disputation before Queen Ifllizabeth, who, it is 
alleged, strongly favored his adversary. Five 
years later he btH;ame Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity; but In 1670 ho was deprived of his 
profi^ortmip by Whitgift, then vice chancellor, 
who was offended by Cartwright's attacks the 


hierarchy and government of the Established 
church. The next year he lost his fellowship 
in Trinity by command of the same officer, and 
then made a visit to Geneva, where he met Theo- 
dore Beza, who greatly admired his learning. 
He returned to England in 1672 during the ex- 
citement caused by the publication of the famous 
Admonition to the Parliament, written by two 
London clergymen, John Field and Thomas Wil- 
cox. This book gave definiteness to the Puritan 
movement, presenting the Calvinistic system of 
Geneva as a model for reforms of the English 
church, Cartwright gave aid and comfort to the 
authors, who were imprisoned, and defended the 
book in a second Admonition to the Parliament. 
To this Whitgift produced an Answer, which was 
followed by another, paper by Cartwright, at- 
tacking the forms and ceremonies of the church, 
such as the use of the ring in the marrisige 
celebration and the cross in baptism. An in- 
direct result of the controversy was the produc- 
tion of one of the most remarkable books of that 
fruitful age. Hooker’s JEJcclesiastical Polity (con- 
sult introduction to edition by Hanbury, Lon- 
don, 1830). In 1673 the Court of Higlx Com- 
mission issued an order for Cartwright’s arrest. 
Accordingly he fled to the Continent, where for 
a time he preached before the English congrega- 
tions in Antwerp and Middelburg. Returning 
without the Queen’s consent in 1685, he was im- 
prisoned in the Fleet without legal warrant by 
the bigoted Aylmer, Bishop of London; but be 
was presently set free. He was committed to the 
Fleet in 1590, and again in 1591, when he re- 
fused to take the infamous oath ex officio. From 
his liberation in 1692 until his death in 1603, 
he appears to have escaped persecution; but, as 
sometimes alleged, there is no evidence that he 
changed his views. 

Consult; Isaac Maddox, Vindication of the 
(ifovemment, Dootrime, and Worship of the 
Church of England Against Heal (London, 
1733) ; Hallam, Constitutional History of Hng^ 
land, vol. i (new ed., London, 1876) ; Dexter, 
Congregationalism (New York, 1880) ; Mul- 
lingor. History of the University of Cambridge, 
vol. ii (London, 1873-84) ; id., in Dictionary of 
national Biography, vol. ix (iSTew York, 1887) ; 
Cooper, Aihcnce ^Cant(H>\, vol, ii (Cambrid^ 
1868-61 ) ; Strype, Annals (new ed,, Oxford, 
1824) ; id., Life of Whitgift (Oxford, 1822) ; 
and for the controversy over the AdmoniHon, 
WTiitgift, Defense of the Anstoer, In his Works 
(Camoridge, 1861-63), published by the Parker 
Society. 

CARTWRIGHT, WnxiAM (1611-43). Axt 
English poet and divine, bom at Northway, near 
Tewkesbury. He jpraduated M.A. at Ohrist 
(Jhurcli, Oxford (1635), took orders, became pre- 
centor of Salisbuiy Cathedral, and junior proe- 
ioT of Oxford (1648), and died a few months 
later (Novombor 29). Cartwright was muon be- 
loved by many friends, among whom was King 
Charles I. lie is a good example of a once lam 
class of “florid and aoraphical preachers.” He 
wrote several plays, of which the OrdAm/ty, rid- 
iculing the Puritans, has considerable interest. 
His Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with Other Poems 
wore collated by Moseley (London, 166 1 L Oon- 
sult; Ward, English Foots, vol. ii (London, 
1881); Bullen, “William Cartwriaht,” in XHo- 
iionary of National Biography, vol. iac (1887), 
an excellent article; Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature (1899). 

CARtXCATE, k&)/t-k4t (ML. caruoata, from 
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caruccy plow. Lat. carruca, carriage, from car- 
rusy car), or Plowland. In the mediaeval 
manor, the land which could he tilled , in a year 
by one plow with its eight oxen. The carucate 
was used as a unit of measure, but varied in 
different localities from 120 to 180 acres. See 
Hide. 

CABITCCI, Jacopo. See Pdntobjio. 
dABtSrPAMrO, k&-r(5^piL-n5. ‘ A seaport of the 
State of Bermddez* Venezuela, situated on the 
north side of the peninsula of Paria (Map: Ven- 
ezuela, E 1). The toTO manufactures straw 
hats, ropes, soap, brandy, sugar,* and earthen^ 
ware, and is besides an export centre for cotton, 
dyewoods, cacao, aiid coffee* It ^9 residence 
of a United States consular agent. Pop. (1908 
est,)i 8600. ' ' • ■ ‘ 

’ CABUS, ka'rya; JtLitJS Victob (1823-1903). 
A Certiaan zoologist, bom in Leipzig, Aug. 25, 
1823. He was custodian of the Muteeum of 
Comparative Anatomy at Oxford from 1849 
1851. In 1863 he became professor of com- 
parative anatomy at Leipzig, where subsequently 
he was' made professor extraordinari.us of zo- 
ology. His more important works are: Zur 
Eenntniss des (^ep^aUonsi^echseU 
1849 ) ; $y$tem tieri$cHen Morphologic 

(1853); leones Zpotqmiocc {1857J., He also 
Ifanslated Darwin’s 'works into German,* and in. 
1878 became editor of the Zoblogischen Anzeiger, 

' CABUS, Kabl Gustav (1789-186,9): A Ger- 
man physician and physiologist, born in Leipzig. 
He studied medicine at the uniyersity of his 
^tiyO ci% and began in 1811 to give lectures 
651 'comparative anatomy. .During the War of 
I8l3 he was at the head of the military hospital 
at Pfaffendoirf, near Leipzig, and in 1814 he 
was made professor of obstetrics at the Academy 
of Medicine and Surgery in Dfesden: He was 
made/ royal physician in 1827 a'pd called to the 
Privy Council ini l862. ^ Followiifg arb the most 
important of his works: Lehrlubh Q'yndko- 
logic (2 vols., 1830) ; Mrlduierungstafeln mr 
vergleichendcn' Anatpihie (1826—65 ) j 0rundzuge 
der vergleichenden Andtonvic und Physiologic 
(3 vols., 1828) 3 System der Physiologic (2d ed., 
1847-49); Erfahrung^csultate dus' dfztUchbn 
Studien und drztlidhem "Wirk^ (1859) ; yeUr 
Lebeiicmagnetismus (1857) ; Lebenserivmer- 
ufigen und Dehkwurdigkeiten (4 vols., 1865- 
66) ; 'Eatur und Idee (1861) ; Atias der Kranio- 
skqpie (1864); Yergleiohende Psychologic 

^^eA’BXfS, JidARcus AtBEtrus (?-283)'. Eiu-t 
peror of Rome .282 to 283. Of Illyrian origin, 
Ee had held miny civil and military positions 
when, the Emperor Probus made him pratorian 
prefect in 282; soon after, at the assassination 
of Probus, he was chosen Emperor by the le- 
^phs. He was successful in campai^S agaihst 
tne Sarmatians ahd the iParthianS, b.Ut 'die^ 
near Ctesiphon in August, 283. 

CABUS, Paul (1862- ),. A German- 

American editor, born at Ilsenburg, Germany, 
and educated at the universities of Strassburg 
and Thbingen. Afterward hS came to this 
country and established , himself in Chicago, 
where he became editor qf tlje Op^ Coy>^ and 
the Monist. Under his direction the Open Court 
Publishing Company has done fine service in 
putting before the publiq valuable worksh op 
philosophy and religion. Hii^ publicatjons* in- 
clude: The Soul of Mem (1891) ; Monism: Its 
Scope and Import (1891) Religion and SpieijfOe 
(ISW)’; The History of the DevU (1900) ; The 


Surd of Metaphysics (1903) ; The Story of Sa^ 
son (1907); Foundations of MathemaUps 
(1908); God (1908); PZeroma (1909) ; Thf 
Philosophy of Form (1911); The M^hOTUsJtc 
Principle and the 11 on-Mechanioal (1913) ; TJ^ 
Principle of Relativity in the Light of the Phi- 
losophy of Modem ;8<Jtenoe(1913) ; 'Nietzsche and 
Other Exponents of Individualism (1914), in 
addition to several works on Buddhism and 
Chinese philosophy. ^ ‘ 

CABUSO, ka-roU'z6, E^ico (1873- ). 

An’ Italian dramatic tenor. He was born in 
Naples, Feb. 25, 1873, and was a pupil of 'Urn- 
perti and Concone! He attracted general atten- 
tion in 1896 in Traviata at the Teatro del Fondo 
(Naples). Engagements followed at Bt. Peters- 
burg, Buenos Aires' (summers of 1899-1903)^, 
Monte Carlo, London (1903), Rome, Lisbon, and 
New York (1904). His repertoire indues 
more than 40 operas (chiefly Italian) . He 
created rdles in GiordanO’s Fedora^ Mascagni S 
Le Mascherei Franchetti’s Germania; Puccini’s 
Bohkme, Madame Butterflyy and The Girl of the 
Golden West. From His flrst appearance m 
he became the chief attraction of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Company in New York, his 
'Voice being one of ' exlraordinary beauty and 
power, though lacking in the highest artistic re- 
finement, while his acting did not rise above the 
conventional. In 1913 he sang in thrw 
formances in Vienna, for each of which he 
received 15,000 crowns (about $6000). Consult 
JT: H. Wagenmann, Enrico Caruso und das 
Problem der StimmliWung ( Altenburg, 1911). 

CABUTHEfeSVILLB, kd-riitft'Srz-vn. A 
city and the county' Seat of Pemiscot Co., Mo., 
220 miles south by east of St. Louis, ori the St. 
Louis and San Frandsco Railroad, and on the 
Mississippi River (Mapt Missouri, G 6). 
OdruthersVille* Oontains a' hospital and a thera^ 
peutic institute. Pfc is in a lumbering and 
Ootton-growiiig section and has a cottonseed-oil 
mUl, state, heading, and hoop factories, co^fi 
gins, grain elevatof, egg-case factory, saw and 
planing mills, machine rihop, bottling works, 
and harness and ice-cream factories. Carutiiers- 
tille was* settled in 1778 and was incorporated 
in 1894. Pop., 1900, 2513; 1910, 3655. 

CABVAJAL, FEAiTOieOo db. Bee OA5aBA0*AX», 
Fbancisco de. * ' ' * 

^ CABVAJAti, khr'vft-Hal', Gaspab DE (c.1500- 
84). A Spanish missionary, born in EstrCma- 
dttrai He became a memlwsr of the Dominican 
brotherhood; and went as a missionary to Peru 
in 1533. Wheh Gonzalo Pizarro organized his 
expedition to eastern Peru in 1540, Carvajal 
was selected as his chaplain. Afterward he be- 
came subpriOT of the ‘ convoiit of Ban Rosario, 
Lima, but later devoted himself to the conver- 
sion of the Indians in Tucuman.' Ho greatly 
encouraged missionary labor and the develop- 
ment of colonization. He became provincial of 
his order in Peru in 1657, was named deputy 
to represent the religious province of Peru at 
Rome in 1665, but did nbt leave the country. 
He wrote Desoubrimiento del Mo de las' AinCh 
Zends, unedited until 1894. 

GABVAJAL, or OABBAJAIi; To3«tXS Jos!^ 
GonzXlbz. Sec GOnzAlbz: Cahvajal, TomAs 
J osiSi. 

CABVAXHO. k^r-vaiyO, Jo&t da StovA 
(1782-1845). A Portuguese statesman, bom in 
Castelbranco (Beira) . Having studied law in 
the Uni'sersity of Obimbra> he became a judge 
in 1810. From 1817 he was busily deling 
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methods for the accomplishment of national 
freedom. He took a prominent part in the 
revolution of 1820 and became a member of the 
provisional government. On the accession of 
John VI he was appointed Vice President of Lis- 
bon, and was granted the portfolio of Justice, 
which he, retained until the revolt of 1823 forced 
him into exile. On the death of John VI and 
the accession of Dorn Pedro, he returned to 
Portugal, in 1826; but was again exiled, in 
1828, by Dom Migu41, the .Usurper. Later, 
Carvalho organized in England an expedition 
against Dom Migudl and succeeded in driving 
out the. Usurper. Thereupon Dom Pedro ,con- 
:ftdod to him the portfolio of Finance, which he 
held 1832-36. In this latter year, on the occa- 
sion of the revolutionary reaction in favor of 
the constitution of 1820, he was compelled to go 
into exile, but in 1842 returned, assisted in the 
rcSstablishment of the constitution of Dom 
Pedro, an(i was. appointed a Councilor of State, 
CARVALHO, , kar-vil'lyd, MAxm Oaboucne 
P iLlx MiOLAiN.i (1827^96 )w A French singer, 
born at Marseilles. She entered the Conserva- 
tory of Music in Paris and took the first prize, 
1847. Her ddbut was made at the Op6ra Co- 
mique^ where her voice, though small, liad all the 
wonderful phrasing that afterward made her 
one of the greatest singers of her time. In 1866 
she marri(?d»M. Carvalho, who took the direction 
of the TlK^^fitre Lyrique. In 1885 she loft the stages 
CARVALHO E HELLO, SKBAS'nlo Josfi 
DB. S<ie Pomhai., Mauquis ob. 
CAR'VEL-BtriLT'. See Boat. i 

CAR^VER, JoK]St (c.1575— 1621). A leader 
of the Pilgrim Fathers' and the first. Governor 
of Plymouth Colony. lie was, born in Eiigiand, 
probably in Mottinghamshin*, but with others 
remov<*d to Holland in 1607 or 1008, on acoount 
of religious persecution^ and in 1617 was sent 
by his companions, with Robert Cushmim, to 
n^e arrangmuentH with the Virginia Company 
for the establishment of a colony in America. 
A patent was finally securod by Bradford and 
Ctishman in 1010, and with 100 other colonists 
Carver set sail from Plymouth on Sept. 6, 1620. 
When .the famous Oomp^aot of .Government ^was 
drawn up, Carver was mndo Oovc'rnor, and dur+ 
ing tlic hardships and jiri vat ions of the next 
Kfw motitl)rt did much to <Mieoureg<^ his assooiates 
and to promote the snecass of the Colony. On 
March 23, 1021, ho was eleeW ({ovotnor of Plym- 
outh for a second term, init died of a sunstroko 
in the following month. 

CARVER, JowAi’iiAN (1732-80). An Amcri- 
ean ir«ve.h*r. Hf! was horn in Stillwater, N. Y, 
AfU*r serving in the (h)lonial army, he b<»gan a 
voyage of (exploration. Aeeording t,o his story 
Ue HlArt(*<l from Boston in rfune, 1700, ])roe(HMlcd 
to Miehilimaekinae, 1300 miles away, arranged 
with tlu', (lovernor th<‘re to furnish him at an 
oarJy dat<* with m‘e(h*<l supplies at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, a»id then passed westward along 
the Fox and Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi; 
but, the promised supplies not having Ihh^u sent* 
ho sp<mt some tintm with the “Nau<l<>wessi(« of 
the Plains’’ (Sioux), explored much of the terri- 
tory in the prt^sent State of Minn<«ota. and in 
October, 1708, again reaclunl Boston. He went 
to England in 1769 to publish his journal, but 
failed to M^*ure tlm expect^^d assistance, and, hav- 
ing spent his whob‘ fortune in furthering hia 
explorations, was forctMl to earn a livelihood as 
a hat4c writ< 5 r. In 17H8 a lHH>k appetirtxl under 
tlui title Thrw Fears’ Trav^ Tkr<^h4>ut tho 


Interior Parts of 'North America, purporting to 
be of his authorship. It had a wide sale. Early 
critics suspected that it was not an original 
work, but the high regard in which it was uni- 
versally held for many years is attested by 
Tyler’s estimate in The Lit&rary History of the 
American Revolution (New York, 1897). It is 
mainly a compilation from Charlevoix, Henne- 
pin, Lahontan, and others, and contains inac- 
curacies of which* a real traveler would not have 
been guilty. ’Carver furthermore was probably 
too ignorant a man to have written it, and even 
the claimed extensiveness of his travels is dis- 
credited. Carver wrote a pamphlet, A Treatise 
on the Culture of the Tobacco Plant Adapted 
to Northern Climates (1799), and published 
under his name a crude compilation entitled 
The N&ib Umversal Traveler, Consult The 
Carver Centenary (1867), published by the Min- 
nesota Historical Society; and as to the spuri- 
ousnesB of the “Travels,” consult E. G. Bourne in 
the A meric em Historical Review (Js.mxs.xjj 1906); 

CARVER^ Thomas Nixon (1865- ). An 

American economist, born , at Kirkvillc, Iowa. 
Ho was educated at Iowa Wesleyan University, 
the University of Southern California, Johns 
Hopkins, and Cornell. From 1894 to 1900 -he 
was professor of eeonomics at Oberlin College. 
In the latter year he became assistant professor 
of political economy at Harvard University, and 
in 1902 he was made full professor. When the 
Rural Organization Service of the Department 
of Agriculture was established in 1913 to in- 
vestigate the marketing and distribution of 
farm products. Carver was appointed to take 
charge of the work. Besides his special articles 
in economic reviews, he is author of The Theory 
of Wages Adjusted to Recent Theories of Value 
(1894); The Distribution of Wealth (1904);; 
Sociology ami Social Progress (1905) ; Principles 
•of Rural Roonomies (1911 ) ; The Religion Worth 
Having (1911, 1912), 

CARVXNTG’ (OE. kervinge, from kerven, to 
carve, AS. ocorfon, Icel. kyrjfa, (tcr. kerhen, ulti- 
inately connected with Gfc. ypdi^iv, graph ein, 
to write, originally to cut). A subordinate 
branch of sculpture, usually performed on ivory 
or wood. The term is applied to soulpture of 
a decorative character, as distinguished from 
statuary or monumental relief. The use of carv- 
ing by ancient, modiaval, and modern nations 
is. described at some Icnj^h' in the artlcloa in 
its two principal branches, vis.,- Ivout Oahvino 
and . Wood 0 aevino. * . 

CAOEtT^ Atjgb (1820-71) and Pxwicbbj; (1824- 
71). Two American poets, born near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Th<'y gained tlieir first suceoss by 
Poems of Alios and Phajbc Cany (1850). In 
1861 Alice isflucil The Ohmmook Papers (2d 
series, 18.5.3), and Olonemook Children (1854). 
tales of Western life. In 1850 the sisters moved 
to New York, where Alice publisluHl: Lyra and 
Other Poems (1852; enlarged 1855) ; Lyrics and 
Other Hymns (1866); The Lover^s Diary 
(1867); ffnow RerrieSj a book for young folks 
(1869); Hagar: A Story of To-Day (1852); 
Marruidj Not Mated (1856); Pictures of Cmn- 
try Life (1857); The Bishop^s Son (1857); 
and The Adopted Daughter (1859). All these 
aro exxjellent in donfuwtie des(;n[)ti(m. Plunbe 
published: Poems and ParodU^ (1854); Po- 
ems of Faiths Hope, end Lorn (1868); with 
numerous hymns (ehlefiy in Hymns for All 
Christians, edited by 0. F. Deems, 1869), and 
oc<mBioiial pieces* Her best-known hymn is 
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'^Nearer Home.” Under the friendship and pat- 
ronage of Horace Ureeley the sisters achieved 
literary and social success in Hew York and 
maintained it for nearly two decades. They died 
within three months of each other. A collected 
edition of their poems appeared posthumously- 
Consult Mary C. Ames, Memorial of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary (New York, 1873), and Trent, A 
Bistory of American Literature (New York, 
1903). 

CABY, Anioe Louise (1842- ). An 

American contralto, born in Wayne, Me.^ After 
having studied in Milan with Giovanni Corsi 
(1866-68), she appeared in Italian opera in 
Copenhagen. Afterward she received instruction 
from Viardot-Garcia in Baden-Baden and sang 
with great success in Stockholm, Paris, Brussels, 
and London. She made her d^but in New York 
in 1870, singing with Nilsson, Brignoli, and 
Vieuxtemps. Her success with the public was 
instantaneous, and for a dozen years she was the 
favorite singer in the United States- ^ She 
created, in New York, the part of Amneris in 
AUa (1873). Her tours in Russia in 1876-77 
were a series of continuous triumphs. In 1882 
she married Charles M. Raymond, of Brooklyn, 
and retired from public life, only occasionally 
singing for charity. 

CABY, Abohibaij) (c.1730-86). An Ameri- 
can patriot, born in Virginia. He was a mem- 
ber for several years of the House of Burgesses, 
where he was conspicuous as an opponent of the 
arbitrary measures of the British ministry. He 
was a member of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence in 1773, and in 1776, as a delegate to the 
famous Virginia Convention, introduced the 
resolutions by which the Virginia delegates in. 
the Continental Congress were instructed to pro- 
pose a declaration of independence. He was 
president of the Virginia Senate from the 
organization of the State government until his 
death. 

CABY, Bnis ABETH Lutheb ( 1867 - ) . An 

American author, bom in Brooklyn, N. Y. Sbe 
was educated privately and for ten years studied 
art. Until 1908 she was editor and owner of 
the B<yri/pt and thereafter was edit9r of the art 
department of the New York Times. She trans- 
lated many books from the French and wrote: 
Alfred Tennyson: His Homes, his Friends, and 
his Work (1898); Bohert Brownmg, Poet and 
Man (1899) ; The Rossettis, Dante Gabriel and 
Christina (1900); William Morris (1902); 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Poet and TMnker 
(1904) ; Artists, Past and Present (1908). 

CABY, Geobqb Lovixl (1830-1910). An 
American theologian, born at Medway, Mass- 
He was educated at Harvard and at All^heny 
College, was professor at Antioch College, Ohio, 
from 1852 to 1862 and professor of Ne’tv Testa- 
ment literature at Meadville Theological School 
from 1862 to 1902. His works include: Intro- 
duction to the Greek of the New Testament 
(1879; 2d ed., 1881); The Synoptic Gospels, 
with a Chapter on the Tewt-Criticism of the New 
Testament (1900) ; and the volume on 'TMtat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke,” in the International 
Handbooks to the New Testament (1900)._^ 

CABY, Fbakois (1772-1844): An 

English writer and clergyman, known for his 
admirable translation of Dante. He was bom 
at Gibraltar, studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and became a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. From 18^ to 1837 he was assistant 
lee^r of pointed books in the British Museum. 


In 1806 he translated Dante’s Inferno, 

1814 the whole of the Dwina Oommedia, his 
translation being remarkable not only for its 
accuracy, but for its expressiveness and force. 
He afterward translated Pindar’s Odes and 
Aristophanes’ Birds and wrote a series ^ of 
memoirs, in continuation of Dr. Johnson s Lwes 
of the Poets. He was an intimate friend of 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb. Consult the 
Memoir by his son, Henry Cary (London, p47) . 

CABY, Luoius. See Falbxaot), second Vis- 
ooinJTT. 

CACRYA. See Hickobt. 

CABYATIDES, kar'i-at^-dez (Lat., Gk. 
Ka.pv6.rLb€s, Karyatides, women of Ca:nr»). A 
name given in Greek architecture to female figures, 
when used instead of columns to support a roof. 
Vitruvius states that, since the ^ inhabitants of 
CaryfiB, a city in Laconia, had joined the * 
sians, the Greeks destroyed the town,^ slew the 
men, and carried the women into captivity. As 
a token of%triumph, they introduced figmes of 
the women and of the conquered Persians as 
supports in architecture. This story is 
invention. Such figures are found in Egypt and 
Greece from early times as supports of thrones 
or lustral vases. . They were used also as col- 
umns for the treasuries of the Cnidians and the 
Siphnians at Delphi (sixth century b.o.). The 
female figures are always calm and dignified, 
in no way oppressed by the weight they sustain. 
The name properly denotes only a supporting 
figure, in which one hand, is raised to help sus- 
tain the weight; others were called Canephori. 
The most celebrated Caryatides are the figures 
which support the southwest porch of the 
Irechtheum (q.v.) in Athens, called the “Porch 
of the Maidens.” Male figures used for the 
same purpose, called Atlantes, clearly betray 
suffering under a heavy burden. Consult 
HomoUe, in Bulletin de Correspondance helU- 
mque, vols. xxiii, xxiv (Paris, 1899). The 
Greek word caryaiis means not only a woman 
of Caryac, but also a dancer in the peculiar 
dance with which the Laconian maidens honored 
Artemis Caryatis. 

CABYL, kar^, Joseph (1602-73). An Eng- 
lish Nonconformist clergyman during the revolu- 
tionary period. He was educated at Oxford, 
became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and 1643 
was appointed a member of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. He was a moderate Inde- 
pendent, but zealous for the Covenant.^ By order 
of Cromwell he attended Charles I in Holihby 
House, and in 1660 he was sent with Dr. John 
Owen to accompany Cromwell to Scotland. His 
chief published work was a ponderous commen- 
tary on the Book of Job (12 vols.), in which, 
after toe fashion of his time, he enlarged on 
every verse and almost on every word. 

CABY'OOAB (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Kdpvcr, 
karyon, nut -f- Kipa, ka/ra, head). A genus of a 
dozen species of large trees of the family 
Ternstroemiacece. They are all natives of Guiana 
and Brazil and are sometimes called pokoa treca. 
They yield good timber for shipbuilding and 
produce the delicious nuts occasionally met 
with in markets, called butternuts, or souari 
nuts. The fruit is a sort of drupe, containing 
several nuts. The fleshy part of toe drupe con- 
sists of a butter-like substance, which melts 
between the fingers, and is used in cookery in- 
stead of butter, on which account these trees are 
sometimes called butter trees. It forms merely 
a thin covering for the nuts. The kernels are 
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remarkably soft. An oil is extracted from them 
which is scarcely inferior to olive oil. Caryocar 
nuoiferum is now cultivated in the island of St. 
Vincent; Caryocar hutyrosum, Caryocar gla- 
hrum., Caryocar tomentosum, and other species 
appear c<iuully worthy of attention. 

CAR'YOPBCYEIiA'CE.aB, kJlr'i-6-fil-la's§-e 
(Neo-Lat. nom pi., from Caryophyllus, from Gk. 
K&pvov^ haryon, nut + ^iJXXoy, phyllon, leaf). A 
family of dicotyledonous plants, containing about 
60 genera and 1100 species, mostly herbaceous 
plants, a few half shrubby. The stems are often 
tumid at the joints; the leaves always opposite 
and entire, often uniting around the stem. The 
flowers are regular; the calyx persistent, of 4 or 
6 sepals, either free or united into a tube; the 
corolla of 4 or 6 petals, which are frequently 
bifid, and generally terminate in a claw at the 
base, sometimes wanting ; the stamens are many, 
or twice as many, as the petals; the ovary of 
2 to 5 carpels; the styles are stigmatie along 
the inside; the fruit is a one-celled capsule, 
with central placenta, to which the seeds are 
attached. The plants of this family are mostly 
natives of temperate and cold countries; some 
of them are found only on mountains, near the 
limits of perpetual snow. Some of them are 
inconspicuous weeds, some sliowy flowers ; almost 
all are insipid and inert ; a few contain saponino 
and afford a substitute for soap. (See Soap- 
wort.) To this order belong the pink, car- 
nation, sweet william, lychnis, and chickweed. 

This family very naturally divides into two 
distinct groups which differ biologically and 
morphologically, the Silonoidcse and Alsinoide®. 
In the first the flowers are gamosepalous ; in the 
other they have distinct st^pals, and the stamens 
are often perigynous. The chief genera of the 
first group are Bilme, Jjyohnia, Oypaophila, and 
Dianihuitf while of the second BtoUaria^ Oeras* 
Hum, Armaria^ Bpergula, Paronychia, and 
Boleranthus are the host known. 

OAB'YOE^SIS (3S^eo-Lat., Fr. oaryopse, from 
Gk. Kdfivop, karyon, nut + op$ia, appear- 
ance). The peculiar, aeedlike fruit of grasses, 
as com, wheat, oto., often called a ‘‘grain.” Tlie 
peculiarity consists in the fact that the ovary 
wall a(lht‘r(‘a to tUe inclosed ae(»d so closely that 
it appears as the outermost layer of the seed. 
Bins Fairir. 

CAB'YO^A^ kftr'I-f/ti (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., 
from Gk. /copuwr^f, harydtoa, nutlike, from 
Kdpvop, karyon, nut) . A gtmua of palms, natives 
of the East Tndies. One species ((Tory of a arena) 
Is remarkable for the acridity of its fruit, which 
produces a burning sensation when its pulp is' 
applied to the skin. It is also highly valuable 
for tlm great quantity of juice which flows from 
the wouiuh^d spaihcH in the hot sc^asou, some- 
timcH amounting to 100 pints in 24 hours from 
a slnglo tree.. Hugar (jaggery) is made from this 
juice by boiling it down, and on this aa^ount 
this palm is sometiwuis called the jaggery paliiu 
Wine or toddy is also made by the fomentation 
of the juice. The trunks yield starch which is 
nnudi used for foo<1 and is said to be equal to 
the best Hugo. The ouU*r f)nTt of the stem, which 
is very hard, is applicable to many puri)0*u\s. 
Hie fibres of the leafstalks are made into roiw^s, 
which are very strong and durable; the U*af- 
stedks, merely stripp^Ml of the leaflets, are us<»d 
an fishing r<Mls, being light, tapering, and elastic; 
and the woolly substance found at their base is 
flometimes used for calking ships. This palm is 
found in India and Ceylon and iU)ounds chiefly 


in mountainous districts. It rises to a height 
of 60 feet, with a trunk 1 foot in diameter and 
a magnificent spreading head of great, double- 
pinnate leaves and triangular leaflets, the apex 
of the triangle being their point of attachment. 
From this character of the leaflets the name 
fishtail palm has been given it. 

CA^YSFOET' EEEF. A dangerous coral 
reef off the southeast coast of Florida, in lat. 25® 
13' N,, long. 80® 13' W., lying about 5 miles east 
of Key Largo (Map: Florida, I) 4). It has a 
lighthouse with a flashing red and white light 
of the first order 100 feet above mean high water. 
It stands 106 feet above the sea. 

CASA, kJi'sa (from Lat. casa, cottage). The 
prefix to many names in Italian and Spanish, 
signifying ‘house’ or ‘home.’ 

CASA, ka'sA, Giovanni della (1503-66). An 
Italian prelate and poet, sometimes called the 
Chesterfield of Italy, from his Galateo, a manual 
of polite conduct. Of an old Florentine family, 
he studied in Bologna, Padua, and Rome, 
leading a gay and dissipated life, until he took 
orders in 1534. He found a friend and patron 
in Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, who later, as 
Paul III, appointed him successively apostolic 
envoy to Florence, Archbishop of Benevento, and 
Papal Nuncio to Venice. Under Pa\il IV he 
became Secretary of State and in 1556 had hopes 
of being made a cardinal, but lost his oppor- 
tunity, as some believe, through the licentious- 
ness of certain poems, notably his CapitoU del 
fomo. As a prelate he took an active part in 
fighting the Italian Reformation, especially as 
an antagonist of Pier Paolo Vergerio. Della 
Casa was a prolific writer, in both Latin and 
Italian. The GcUateo ranks with the Cortegiano 
of Oasti^lione as one of the most important 
books of Its century. The classic el^noe of its 
language made it one of the models for later 
purists. His works include a Life of Pietro 
Bembo, translations from Thucydides, and many 
poems distinguished for strength and polish. 
Translation of the QaUtteo in the Humanists* 
Library (Boston, 1914), with biography. 

OASABIANOA, kii'zjV-byan'kA, Louts (1766- 
98). A French naval officer. He was bom at 
Bastia, Corsica, and with the Oomte de Grasse 
took part in the American Revolution, He was 
a member of the National Convention, and later 
one of the Council of Five Hundred, in which 
assembly he occupied himself with the organiza- 
tion of the French nam As captain he com^ 
manded the Orieni, the flagship of the fleet which 
transported Napoleon and his army to Egj'pt. 
In the battle of Abukir, when the flett was at- 
tacked by the English, Admiral Brueys was 
killed, and Casablanca had command of tiu^ fleet. 
Even when he was woundc*d and the Ship caugiit 
fire ho remained at his post. His ten-year-old 
son refused to leave his father, and both were 
killed by the blowing up of the ship. The story 
forms the tliome of Mrs. Hmans’s famous poem. 

CASABLANCA, kh £Ut.-biau^&. Bee DAR-Kir- 
Beida. 

CASA D^ORO, d^rfi, or CA’ D’OBO. A 
palace in Venice dating from the fourteenth <!en- 
tury, noted for its ehgance. The fumade, unsym- 
mi^rically divided in two vertical sections, is in- 
laid with marbles of various colors and pleraul 
by arches differing in size and arrangenumt, 
which are separated in the right division by 
paneling and in the left by arcades. 

CASA aBAND^ grRu^dfl (Bp., great house). 
A ruined structure of prehistoric origin in the 
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valley of the Gila River, near Florence, Arizona, 
on the Southern Pacific Railway^ It may have 
been seen by white men connected with the Coro- 
nado expedition in 1540; it was certainly dis- 
covered by Padre Kino in 1694, and was re- 
visited by him in 1697, when he held a service 
within it, though it had been unoccupied during 
the peri<i covered by tradition.'. It was again 
visited in 1776 by Padre Font, but remained 
little known until rediscovered by American emi- 
grants about 1849; it’ was, well described by 
John Russell Bartlett in 1864. In 1889, on the 
petition of citizens chiefiy resident in Massachu- 
setts, Congress provided for the protection of 
the ruin .as a monument of antiquity; and in 
1892 the structure and the adjacent grounds, 
bearing less imposing ruins, were set apart as 
a public reservation in care of a custodian. The 
structure as it stood about 1895 is shown in the 
plate. It is of eajon or pis4 construction, i.e., 
adobe, or mud, molded in place, in walls 3 to 5 
feet thick at the ground, thinning upward;' 
the surfaces were plastered, ei^eciaily within; 
with a slip of adobe clay. There are five rooms 
in the grotmd plan; portions of three stories 
remain, and there may have been a fourth in 
part of -the structure. Recent exploration under 
Dr. Fewkes has shown that the main structure 
described above is only a small pari of the ruin. 
Most, of the other buildings ' are only ik- 
wall - plan after ‘.cpccavatiofl. The' buildings are 
assembled in gr4at >vimlled rectangles called com- 
pounds, of which iohr exist at this ruin. Com-: 
pound €B contains the main stnlctiire and mamy 
olttstered groupaf of rooms for domiciliary and' 
oeremonial uses^ iThe Casa Grande rum is al- 
most in a class by dtself, but id pott^sry, etc., it 
shows very strong afiSliations with 'the pueblo^ 
ruins, of which it may 'perhaps be • eonside4*ed‘ 
a frontier exanmle.' It may -have been built ly’ 
the ancestors ■ ojf the ^ moderu Pima who inhabit 
the country to-^dsy;' but it seems - more likely 
that its builders were othet'peqjple of a more: 
distinct Pueblo type. - Good detcr^ions' -are ly 
Mindeleff {Bw^aw of American ISih 

Report y 1890), MtGee i(ib., ISQT), 

and by Fewkes (ib.^ mh Report; 1912). It rsi 
not to be odnfotmded the still , more ex^ 
tensive but IdsS-known niinrdf Casas Graudes 
in the State '*of Ch^tiahua, Mexi do. 

CASA GUIBI (ka'sd gw^d^s) ’WIKDO.WSi> 
A poem' in two parts by . OEdizabeth -Bararett 
Browning (1851), the passionate- voacings of her 
intense hopes for Italian liberty* ' - ' . ' •• 

CAdAli, k&-sal', or OAZAD). 
mt (1764-1840). A Brazilian geographer and- 
historian* He was: born in Pottugstl, Where he 
was: ordained to the pirietethood.! v Afterward he 
settled in the Province of Goyaz^; Brazlil, and 
traveled extensively through the country/ ooHeot*-* 
itg the infoiination Compiled;: in the vdlnable* 
Woitt ettiitled . braeiUcdy m '^la0oi> 

hietdrica^geogriflGa do remo do Briml <2 vols.,- 
Rid de Janeiro, 1817 ;• '2d ed*, 1845)y:* Thiia^W 
prepared under the auspices of King John "VT,? 
is distinguished by its exactitude * and is the finst 
circumstantial report on the interior provinces 
of South America. The name of the author ap- 
pears on the title'^page as TJm Prdshyiero .secular 
do grdo Priorado d£ Orato* The work earned 
him the title -of ‘“Father of Brazilian Geog- 
raphy/' Consult Fefeira da Silva, Pluta/roo 
Brassileiro (1847). • * 

. OASALE HONUPHBBATGS mfinTdr- 

A fortified oiiy of Piedikiont^ Italy^ id 


the Province of Alessandria, the ancient capital 
of the Duchy of Montf errat, on the right bank 
of the Po, 48 miles east of Turin (Map: Italy* 

C 2). It has a theatre, several palaces, a gym- 
nasium, a technical institute, a seminary, and 
nine churches, among them the Roman.es<jue 
cathedral founded in 741 by the Lombard King 
Liutprand. The old citadel, founded before 
1600, was one of the strongest in Italy, and 
within recent years the fortifications have beeii 
greatly strengthened and extended. Casale^ is 
a centre of local trade, the chief industries being 
the culture and manufacture of silk and the 
making of Portland cement, machines, tools, 
liqueurs, and fertilizers. The town is the seat 
of a bishop. Pop. (commune), 1901, 31,793; 
1911, 34,151. ^ 

Casale is on the site of the Roman Bodin- 
comagus. It was founded by Liutprand in 730, 
and came into the possession of the marquises 
of Montferrat in the thirteenth century, and, 
after numerous changes of rulers, fell finally to 
the house of Savoy in 1703. 

. CASALMAGaiOBE, ka-sfil'ma-jo^ra. A city 
in the Province of Cremona, Italy, 15 miles 
north of Parma, on the left bank of the Po, from 
whose frequent inundations it. is protected by 
embankments (Map: Italy, E 3). it has large 
and beautiful churches, a theatre, a gymnasium; 
and a public library. It manufactures pottery, 
gla^, leather, and chemicals, a.nd markets the 
wine of the surrounding country. Pop. (cbni- 
mune), 1901, 16,400; 1911, 17,217. 

CASALS, kS-sals', Pablo (1876- ). A 

distinguished Spanish violoncellist. He was bom 
in Vendrell, Catalonia, and received his first 
instruction' from his father. In 1888-01 he 
studied at Barcelona with Garcia ('cello) and 
Bodereda (composition), and in 1894—96 in 
Madrid with Breton. He made his ddbut in 
1898 at one .of the Concerts Lamoureux in Paris, 
achieving such success that' he devoted himself* 
entirely to ooncertizing. His triumphs in 
Europe and both North and South America have . 
been extraordinary. As a composer he has 
won recognition with two symphonic poems; 
s^eral smaller works for orchestra, and numer- 
ous pieces' for piano and 'cello and for piano- 
and violin. . . , - , 

OASAMICCIOLA, ka's&-m§'ch6-ld. A Water- 
ing place of Italy, noted for its hlkaline^balihe 
springs, its 'sand and sea baths, situated on the 
island of Isohia, and belonging to the Province 
of Naples Italy, B 11). During the 

eaxthquakes'i of 1881 and 1883 theJ* plaxse - was; 
almobt completely destroyed; . i and even • ak 
present, although the government has aided in 
its rebuilding, a considerable part of the town 
is in ruins. Pop. (commune), 1901, 3731; 1911, 
3490’. ■ I ! • ' ' r I 'i ' ' ’ I ■ * ' ' j » I ' - ' ' : ' ' 

CASANOVA, ka'sd-nd'vA, FhaItoesoo (1727-^ 
1802). An Italian battle painter and etcher. 
He J was born in London, was brought up ik^ 
Veniee, and studied' in Florenoe und^ Simoninf/ 
Later he Went; to Paris/ where he cawad ukdeijr* 
the m^ence of Parrocel and Bdurghigtiion, and 
to Dresdemy'Where^he copied the Works of Wou- 
verman. At Paris, where he practiced 20 years, 
he was painter to the King and member of the 
Academy. BCis numerous pictures show vigor of 
execution and' excellent movement, but the draw-, 
ing is often faulty. Among those most popular 
in his day were: ^"Hannibal Orossmg the Alps," 
the “Battle' of Lona," and “Battle of Freibur^^ 
(the last i^o in the Lotme), and a Series «Ke« 
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cuted for Catharine II of Russia, illustrating 
her victories over the Turks. 

His brother, G-iovanni Battista (1728 or BO- 
OS), was born in Venice and studied in Dresden 
under Silvester and Dietrich, in Venice under 
Piazzetta, and in Rome under Mengs. He 
gfitined the reputation of being a very correct 
draftsman and numbered among his pupils 
Angelica Kauffmann and Winckelmann. The 
latter commissioned him to make the drawings 
for his Momimenti antichi. He was appointed 
professor at the Dresden Academy in 1764 and 
director in 1776. 

CASAHOVA^ • kil'sa-nO'vil, Giovanni Gia- 
como, DE Seingajlt, do shN'giiP (1725-1803). 
An Italian poet and adventurer, author of cele- 
brated JHomoirs, The story of his life is told 
with essential accuracy in liis Memoirs. He 
was born in Venice in a family of actors. Edu- 
cated in Padua for the priesthood, he early 
showed remarkable brilliance of intellect and 
charm of personality. At bottom a skeptic and 
a sensualist, with a full realization of his own 
instincts and capabilities and a wonderful in- 
sight into human nature, he set about making 
his way in the world with a curious blond of 
rectitude and unscrupulousnoHs in his ethical 
code that makes of him on(i of the most interest- 
ing examples of eighteentii-coutury psycholt^y. 
He began his work as a preacher in Venice when 
a ni(‘re boy. Various irregularities made it de- 
sirable for him to seek a post elst'Wherc, and he 
entered the service of Bishop Bernardis at 
Martorano, where ho remained throe days. Re- 
turning by way of Maples to Romo, ho rapidly 
rose in favor with tiie Pope, as a ward of 
Cardinal Acquaviva. Here too h«' ultimately 
became embroiled, and after an i adventurous 
journey to Veniee he renounced the priesthood 
and entered the Venetian army at Corfu. Again 
in Venice on the recall of the troops, Casanova 
found himself in the direst poverty and accepted 
a position as a violin player in a cabaret. A 
fortunate accident enabled him to render a great 
personal service to a noble of the Bragadin 
family, who ultimately adopti^d him and assured 
him? a certain income* However, new intrigues 
again forced Casanova i-o ]^‘av<i Venice, and not 
.till late in life (1782) did lie again have settled 
proHpiH'ts before him* His wanderings led him 
id every capital of Europe, even as far as Con^ 
stantinople. Living by gambling, by swindling 
and intrigue, by patronage won with hin literary 
ability, his social grace and wit, his kiiowltnlgti 
of fomlnin<^ nature, he came to know intiraatelv 
most of the important poofilo of Europe, inelud- 
ittg Voltaire, Xlallor, (’anlinal BcrniH, Madamo 
do lhnnr>a(louri eUt. He acted as an agent for 
I.ouiH XV and as a spy for the Yenotian Republic. 
IliH lift* Hh<k\vK the most aHtoninhing variations 
of fortnno, nltfinuitiona between wealth and dis- 
popularity and liatrcd. The lAtod guest 
<»f Miupri'Srt (lathariiu* bwimes the mirtcrablo 
c<mvi<*t of Iho VonotiHii Pioinbi, whence he made 
a marvelt,iiH eneapes the relation of wlilch bc- 
(tame omv of bln smdal asHcts. The hint yearn 
of his life Were spent In peace at Dux in Bo- 
hemia, where h(» acted as librarian for the Puko 
of \ValdH<#<‘in, 

(IftHU nova has lictm regarded as one of tho 
moimtrouM Hguri’S of for the ghn'M 

frankness with which ho portrays his own career 
in its moat intimately immoral asixH'ts* Umsmt 
cHthdsm has treated him more kindly. His 
Mmairs ban* won n^cognition for their onor- 
Von. tv.— 40 


mous historical ^ value as a picture of private 
life in the eighteenth century, and he is credited 
with no mean power as a literary artist. The 
Memoirs were written in French. The principal 
editions are those of Rosez (Brussels, 1860-63) 
and Gamier (Paris, 1879-80). But neither of 
these reproduces the original text, owned in 
manuscript by Broekhaus, Leipzig, who now has 
a complete critical edition in preparation. The 
marvelous character of the episodes of the Me- 
moirs has brought their truthfulness often into 
question; but their general reliability has been 
demonstrated by a long list of studies, of which 
the most startling are Lettere di' donne a Q. 
Casanova^ ed. by A. Ravil (Milan, 1912), and G. 
Casanovas Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1913), ed. by 
Ravil and Gugitz. See also Ravii, Contrihuto 
alia hihliografia di G. Casanova (Turin, 190^ 
10), and Tage Bull-Ravii (Vienna, 1918) ; A. 
Symonds, “Casanova at Dux,” in. ‘North Ameri- 
can Revieio (1902); Maynial, Casanova et son 
temps (Paris, 1911) ; Molmenti, Ca/rtemsii caaa- 
noviani (Florence, 1911). The latest edition qf 
the story of the escape from the Piombi is that 
of S. di Giacomo (Naples, 1011). Eng, trans. 
of Memoirs by VUlars (London, 1892).. . 

CAS'AHEEP, or OASSAREEP (South 
American word). A sauce or condiment made 
from the juice of the bitter cassava, or manioc 
root. It is in the liighcat ostet^m in Guiana, 
where it is employed to ilavor almost every dish, 
and it is the basis of the favorite West Indian 
dish called pepper pot. It is a powerful anti- 
septic, and meat can by means of it be kept for 
a long time quite fresh, even in a tropical cli- 
mate. It is made by evaporating and concen- 
trating the juice, .which is also mixed with 
various aromatics. The poisonous principle of 
t\u) juice is dissipated in the evaporation, so that, 
ultliough the juict^ in a fresh state is readily 
fatal to life, casareep is perfectly safe and 
wholesome. Casareop is importi'd into Holland 
and Britain and remains unimpaired in quality 
for several years.- , , 

GASAKE0IS, Giussippb Lobenko 

Mabie (1076-1737). An Italian jurist^ bom in 
Genoa. He studied law at Pisa and waa an 
auditor of tlie Rota (ipv.) at Siena and Florence. 
He was an authority in coiumereial law and 
one of the first important writers on that suh<- 
jcfi. TTis principal work is Discursus Ugalea 
do oommvrelo (2 voIh., 1707; vol, iii, 1729), 

CASAS, lUBTOLOMf^ nu IAS« See Las Casas, 

Ba111X)I/)M^ I)E. 

CASAS, Emmanxjei*. See Lab Casas, Mab- 

QtTis im. 

. CASAS GBAHDBS, kft'a^ls grEn'dds (Sp., 
gr(*at housoH). A village in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
150 miles northwest of tlio city of Chihuahua, 
celebrated for the ruins of early Mexican build- 
ings (Map: Mexico, E 2),^ ,Xu the vicinity are 
artiAcial mounds from which have been exca- 
vaiiMl stone axes and various other preUistorio 
ut^msils. Similar ruins are found near the Gila, 
the Salinas, and the Colorado rivers, lliey are 
Hupposf^l by Bancroft to be the work of the same 
3>tH>i>Ie, the Mo<iui8. Consult II. IL Bancroft, 
The Native Haoos of the Paoifio States of North 
Amenco. Se<^ Caha (ItBANUB. 

OASAXI, kd-sa'td* Gaetano (1838-1902)* An 
African exploK^r, born at Ta'Shio in upper Italy. 
After studying at the Academy in Pavia ho 
en tiered the Italian army in 1859 and served 
there till 1870. On Dein^mber 24 of that year 
he sailed for Africa under commission from the 
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Soeieta d’ Esplorazione Commereiale d’ Africa. 
He followed the course of the Welle Kiver and 
explored the basin of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. In 
1882 he was held prisoner for some time by a 
native chief; in 1883 he joined Emin Pasha and 
was shut in with him by the Mahdi insurrec- 
tion. After their release he became “resident” 
for Emin Pasha in the Ilingdom of Kabba Rega. 
Although that monarch was at first friendly, ne 
subsequently seized Casati and condemned him 
to death; but he escaped to Lake Albert Nyanza, 
where Emin Pasha rescued him in 1888. In 
December, 1889, Casati reached the coast with 
Emin and Stanley. Besides reports, he pub- 
lished Died amii in Equdtoria (2 vols., 1891; 
English, Ten Yea/rs in Equatoria, 1891), espe- 
cially valuable for its account of the Mam-Niam, 
whom he visited in 1883. 

CASAXT^ON’, Fr. pron. kfi'zd'bSN' Isaac 
(1659-1614). • A distinguished Erench classicist 
and theologian. He, Joseph Scaliger (q.v.), and 
Justus Lipsius (q-v.) formed the famous trium- 
virate of sixteenth-century classical scholars. 
He was born in Geneva. In 1582 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Greek in his native town; 
in 1696 he was called to a similar position in 
Montpellier. In 1699 he was summoned to Paris 
by Henry IV. The influence of the Catholic 
opponents of Casaubon was strong enough, how- 
ever, to prevent his receiving a professorship; 
instead he was appointed royal librarian. After 
the murder of the King he felt his position in- 
secure and in 1610 crossed to England, where 
James I received him with favor, appointing 
him prebendary of Canterbury and Westminster. 
Casaubon was sharply attacked by his opponents 
because of the favor the English King showed 
him, and he was charged with having bartered 
his opinions for position. He died in West- 
minster, and was buried in the great Abbey. 
He possessed great industry, . excellent critical 
and grammatical sense, and skill in illustration 
and exposition. He was the first to treat in 
systematic manner an important field of literary 
history. This he did in his masterly work, De 
8atiHca Grceca *Poe8i et Romanorum Satira 
(1606; last ed. by Rambach, Halle, 1774). Most 
of his labor was expended on editions and com- 
mentaries. The most important of these were 
on Strabo (1687); Suetonius (1696) ; Persius 
(1606; 4th ed., 1833, called by Scaliger “a divine 
book’^); Polybius (1609); Polyanus, the editio 
princeps (1689), and especially Athenaeus (1598) ; 
on this last-named commentary, his greatest 
work, he spent 10 years. He edited also Apu- 
leius; Aristotle; Aristophanes; the Historic^ 
Augustas Sariptores; Pliny the Younger, etc., 
and made important contributions to the criti- 
cism and interpretation of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus; Diogenes LaSrtius; Theocritus, etc. 
His theological interest gave rise to the works 
De ikhertate Eoclesia^tioa (1607) and Eos^oiion 
tiones Contra Baronmm (1614), in which^ he 
itf».cked ’the Annales EoGlesiastici of Cardinal 
Baroniiis (q.v.). These works appeal only to 
the scholar, hut his characteristic diary, Ephe- 
merideSf may fee relished by the general reader. 
It was edi^d by Russell (Oxford, 1860). 
CJaskuhon’s Latins were published in Rotterdam, 
1709. Consult tkttlson, Isaac Casaubon, 2d ed. 
by Nettleship (Oxford, 1892), and Kazelle, Isaac 
Casaubon, sa vie et son temps (Paris, 1897)* 

The scholar lived on in his son, WSsBio Casatj- 
Bow (1699-1671), bom in Geneva and educated 
at Sedan and Oxford, who edited the works of 


Marcus Aurelius, Terence, Epictetus, etc. ^ Made 
successively prebendary of Canterbury, Jicar of 
two charges, a rector, he suffered for devotion 
to Charles I. At the Restoration, however, he 
was again in favor. He wrote De Enthusiasmo j 
but perhaps his greatest work was the pious 
preservation of his father’s manuscripts. He 
died at Oxford, where he had taught theology 
and, at the instance of Charles I, had received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

CASAULT, ka'zD', Sib Louis Napoleon 
(1822-1908). A Canadian jurist, born at St. 
Thomas. He was admitted to the bar in 1847 
and from 1854 to 1858 was a member, for Mont- 
magny, of the Canadian Legislative Assembly. 
From 1867 to 1870 he represented Bellechasse 
in the Canadian House of Commons. He was 
professor of commercial and maritime law in 
Laval University from 1858 to 1891, puisne 
judge of the Superior Court of Quebec in 1870- 
and in 1894-1904 Chief Justice. He was one 
of the three commissioners appointed to adjust 
accounts between Ontario and Quebec and be- 
tween those provinces and the Dominion. 

CASBIN, kaz-b€n'. See Kasbin. 

CAS'OA, Publius Sebvdlius. One of the 
assassins of Julius Caesar, who, according to 
Plutarch, struck the first blow. This was done 
across the back of Caesar’s neck with a short 
sword, but the wound was not deadly.* 

CASCADE'. See Watebfaix. 

CASCADE RANGE. A range of mountains 
in western United States and Canada, forming 
a northward continuation of the Sierra Nevada 
Range (Map : United States, A 2) . It begins in 
northern California near the Oregon boundary 
and extends across the latter State and Wash- 
ington into British Columbia, where the line of 
elevations is continued by many small groups 
which are deeply intersected and eroded by river 
and lake systems. Its direction in the United 
States is nearly north and south, paraUol to the 
Pacific coast; in Oregon the main axis of eleva- 
tion lies about 100 miles from the coast, while 
in Washington the distance increases to 160 
miles. The limits of the Cascade Range in Brit- 
ish Columbia are not clearly defined. The name, 
however, is commonly assigned to the entire pla- 
teau re^on stretching across the province from 
southeast to northwest, which is limited on the 
east by the lofty ranges of the Rocky Mountains 
and on the west by the Island Range. The 
southern section of the range is crossed by the 
Columbia River and by the Klamath River, both 
of which have cut deep gorges. In British Co- 
lumbia the Fraser River occupies an extensive 
caflon, where it passes across the range to dis- 
charge into the Strait of Georgia. 

The Cascade Range in its southern section is 
marked by extreme raggedness of outline and 
by some of the loftiest summits in the United 
States. In the Shasta mup of California, 
which defines its limit to the south, are Mount 
Shasta, 14,380 feet, and several other peaks ovtff 
10,000 feet in height. In Oregon it includes 
Mount Hood, 11,226 feet; Moxmt Jefferson, 10,- 
200 feet; and Mount Pitt,. 9760 feet; while in 
Washington is the magnificent cone of Mount 
Tacoma (Rainier), 14,408 feet, with mahy peaks 
of lesser altitude, including Mount Baker, 10,827 
feet; Mount St. Helens, 10,000 feet; and Mount 
Adams, 12,307 feet. The British Oolumbian sec- 
tion contains no notable elevationB, its character 
being rather that of a plateau dissected by nu- 
merous rivers, with a few prominences risin|[ 
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above the surface to altitudes of 6000 or 7000 
feet. Some summits of the Cascade Kange are 
recently extinct volcanoes and carry heavy snow 
fields and glaciers. Igneous and volcanic rocks 
with Paleozoic strata constitute the central mass, 
while later sediments form the flanks. Its 
slopes, in part forested with firs, pine, and hard 
wood, are drained by the Columbia, Klamath, and 
Fraser rivers and by a large number of smaller 
streams, all of which discharge finally into the 
Pacific Ocean. See topography of Oeegon, 
Washington, and British Columbia. 

CASOABA SEQ'BADA, kits-ka^rSi or kfts- 
kar'i. (properly kiis^a-ra) sa-gra>'da (Sp., 
sacred bark), Chittem Bark, or Sacbkd Bark. 
The bark of Rhamnus purshiana, the Californian 
buckthorn, a tree of the natural order Rhamna- 
cese. The bark contains a crystallizable substance 
(eascarin), resins, a volatile oil, and malic, tan- 
nic, and oxalic acids. A fluid extract of the 
bark, as well as eascarin, is used for the relief 
of chronic constipation and sometimes in gout. 
After prolonged use of it constipation is cured 
in many cases, as its action is to increase the 
peristaltic action of the muscular fibres of the 
intestine. It is^ generally combined with other 
laxatives, and is an ingredient of many pro- 
prietary purgative medicines. See Bark ; Buck- 
thorn. 

CAS'CABILCGA (Sp., little bark, dim. of 
cafioara, bark, hunk, from oaaoar, to fall, from 
Lat. caffsaroj quasftare, to shake, from quatire^ 
to shake? associated by popular etymology with 
Lat. cadore, to fall). A name given in South 
America to many different kinds of bitter medi- 
cinal barks which form articles of commerce. 
Peruvian bark itself bears no other name in the 
districts which produce it. The name "cas- 
carilla*' is often used in medicine to denote the 
bark of Croton ehiteria. This plant is a small 
shrub found on the low hills of the Bahama 
Islands. The bark contains an essential oil, 
cascarillin, and a resin, and is a tonic, in- 
vigoratini? digestion and promoting the func- 
tions of the stomach. In large doses it is very 
nauseating. 

In medicine, cascarilla is used in the form of 
an infusion or a tincture, in oases of fermenta- 
tive dyspepsia, chronic bronchitis, and certain 
f(wers. It is one of the aromatic bitters and 
stimulates the appetite and the digestive powers, 
increases the flow of the digestive juices, and 
is a mild astringent. 

CASCINE, k&-shd^n&, Ls. A park about two 
miles long, in Florence, bordering the Amo. It 
is laid out in flue walks and drives and is the 
favorite aftc^rnoon resort of Florentine society. 

OAS^OO BAT. A bay on the southwest coast 
of Maine, about 20 miles in width at its mouth, 
from Bald Head on the east to Oaue Elizabeth 
on the west, and extending about 12 miles in- 
land (Map: Maine, 0 8). The bay contains hun- 
dreds of small islands, most of which ate occu- 
pied as suintncr rosortn, and affordH an excellent 
harbor, i^ortknd (cpv.) is l<H*,aio(l on the west 
•We of fiasco Bay, 

CASE (Fr. ooeee, oakse, Catalan oap9% 
Poring. Vfiltiu from T.at. oopwt, Ik)X, from oopa»^, 
to tal6). A receptacle for typo UHcd in priiiiing, 
Which is divided Into compartmentH or “boxes/' 
each of which contains iyjH^ of one chara(iter or 
hotter. A pair of caws consistH of m njjpcr and 
a lower cast*: (1 h» upper one contains the capi- 
tals, small capitals, and some other letters that 
are only wcasionally nKpiiretl, the lower one 


holding the small letters, figures, spaces, and 
most of the points. The places assigned to the 
several letters of the alphabet in the boxes of 
the ease are not precisely the same in all print- 
ing of&ces, but the differences are few- The 
different sizes of the boxes in the lower case de- 
pend upon the comparative frequency with which 
the several letters occur in composition, and the 
position in the case allotted to each letter is 
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such as to afford the greatest facility in com- 
posing. The letter c, which is most used in the 
English language, has a box mucli larger than 
any of the other compartments and is placed 
directly in front of the compositor. In the 
upper case the boxes are of uniform size, and 
the letters arc placed in alphabetical order, the 
comparatively rare occurrence of capitals render- 
ing it immaterial which letter is nearest the 
compositor’s hand. 

CASE. In law, primarily a cause, that is, 
an action or suit taken as a whole. The word 
is used in this general sense in the United States 
Constitution, which extends the judicial power 
of the United States to ‘‘oases in law and equity, 
cases affecting ambassadors, etc/' In a more 
limited sense, a case is one side of a suit or 
action, the body of evidence and law presented 
by one of the parties. The word is also used to 
denote a decided cause of action already re- 
corded and cited in argument; thus the phrase 
oa$c law is used to designate the species of legal 
argument founded on the examination and cita- 
tion of decided cases? hence also the phrase 
leading cases, meaning oases in which the de- 
cisions have a wide application and set forth 
general principles which may govern many sub- 
sequent <leciHi()nH. In the United States the 
term case is often used in brief for case on 
appeal, moaning the statement laid before a 
court of appeal by an appellant, presenting the 
record and the entire evidence ox the ori^nal 
trial, or a rdsuxn^ of it. This allows the appel- 
late court to review the findings of the juty ttb 
well as the law points involvHMl, and in this the 
case differs from the hi/l of rafcrptiom, which 
presents only the matters of law to tin* court of 
appeal. Case agreed on, or case stated, is a 
statement In which parties to a suit unite in 
laying before the court the facts of the ease 
upon which *they for a decision on the 

point# of law involved. Case reserved is a 
Hbiicment drawn by counsid and certified to by 
the judge, to be uh <»(1 as a basis for argument 
on law pointa before a full bench of the court. 

Action on the Case. \ vivsy important 
form of action, Hoim*tim<*s <*allcd oast, In brief 
for action on the case, or, still more fully, action 
of trespass on the case, Tliis notion did not 
«»xi8t al early ct<»mmon law, but was introduwd 
by the Statute of Westminster I!, in the itugn 
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of Edward I (1285), It was designed to remedy 
certain defects in tlie common-law practice wMcn 
failed to provide an adequate remedy for some 
class of injuries by means of the common-law 
action qf trespass and effected perhaps the great- 
est reform of legal procedure ever produced by a 
single statute. The phrase action on the case 
is really equivalent to action on the circum^ 
atances, and this form of suit avails when it is 
sought to recover damages for personal injuries 
not, caused by an assault, or where the wrong- 
fnl act was of such a kind that the injury was 
indirect or consequential. Actions to recover 
damages for libel or slander, for the conversion 
of personal properly, for negligence, are exam'^ 
pies of actions on the case. Assumpsit (q.v.) 
originated as a form of action on the case. Ih 
Great Britain the Judicature Acts have so classi- 
fied injuries for which damages may be sought 
as in general to make this form of action obs^ 
lete; and in the United States the codes of civil 
procedure adopted in many States have generally 
abolished this and other special forms of action. 
In many of the States, however, the action on 
the case is still in common use. Consult the 
authorities referred to under pLEABiNa and 
Practice. 

CASE, AuGirsTiTS Ludlow (1813^93). An 
American naval officer, bom in Newburgh, N. Y. 
He entered the navy as midshipman in 1828, 
served in the Mexicaii War, and ffpon the out*^ 
break of the Civil War in 1861 was appointed 
captain of the North Atlantic blockading 
squadron. Subsequently he was fleet captain of 
the European squadron in 1866-66, was chief of 
the ordnance bureau from 1869 to 1873, and in 
1874, at the time of the Virgimus affair, was 
placed in command of the fleet which’ had beeit 
assembled at Key West. In 1872 he received the 
rank of rear admiral and was retired ih 1875. 

CASE, Thomas (1598-1682). An English 
divine, bom in Kent. He graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, became rector of Stockport ill 
1645, and subsequently rector of St,. Mary Mag- 
dalene, London: In 1649 he was removed from 
his benefice for refusal to pledge loyalty to the 
nefw. system of government, and in 1651 was 
imprisoned in the Tower on a charge of high 
tfea8<ta in having implicated < himself in the 
Presbyterian plot for the Stuart restoration: 
During his imprisonment Case wrote a , series of 
articles which were published afterward under 
the title of Correction Instruction, In the same 
year. he was released^ and subsequently became 
rector of St. Gdlea-iBhthe-Fields. , He was * 
member of the deputation of Presbyterian clergy- 
men sent in 1660 to congratulate the restmred 
Eing^ by whom he was appointed a royal' chap- 
lain. « He was one of the most popular preach^ 
Of his day, and wrote several works, <5f which 
Mount Pisgah (1670; new abridged ed;, 1836) is 
esteemed the best. . 

I OASE. Thomas. An English educator and 
philo$4^her. He was educated at Rugby and at 
Balliol OoUege^ Oxford (M. A.,, 1868), had ’.was 
fellow of Brasenose ( 1868 ), 1 tutor of Biilliol 
(d870),- lecturer at Christ Clhurch,. ‘fellow and 
tutor, of C<wpuB lOhristi (1882) :and Whynflete 
professor; of moral and. metaphysical philosophy 
j[I886hl910), ^and (after 1904) president of 
Cprpus. Christi College, Oxford. , He , wrote: 
Uateriala . for the ffistory of , the Athenian 
Bemocriioy from Solon to PerioZes • (1874).; 
RsfiUsm^ in Morale (1877) j Physical Reali$mf 
cm Analytical Philosophy from the Phyei^ 


cal Objects of Science to the Physical Data of 
Sense (1888). 

CASEHAEDENING. The process of con- 
verting the surface of wrought-iron or soft-steel 
articles into steel of higher percentage of carbon, 
thereby making them* harder, more resistant to 
abrasion, less liable to rust,, and capable v of tak- 
ing on a better polish. Eire irons, portions of 
fine grate fronts, gunlocks, and other articles 
of limited size are commonly so treated, but the 
process is sometimes applied to large objects. 
The articles are first formed and, being heat^ 
to redness, are embedded without access of air 
in powdered yellow prussiate of potash and 
heated again. The result is that the heat de- 
composes the prussiate of potash, and the 
liberated carbon combines with thq iron, forming 
a coating of hard high carbon steel on the sur- 
face of the articles. A former , mode of case- 
hardening was to heat the articles, along , with 
some animal matter, such as the parings of 
horns and a little common salt,^ from a , half- 
hour to several hours. After being treated as 
described the articles were cooled in cold water, 
or in oil when they were of a delicate nature. 
Charcoal alone is also employed. The coating 
of steel is very thin, in the ease of small articles 
seldom exceeding .one-sixteenth of an inch; 
Where a thicker coating is necessary, the articles 
are ti;eated several times. The p^cfcess -called 
'‘Harveyizing^^ of steel armor plate, from the 
name qf its proposer, is similar to casehardenr 
ing in that a surface exceedingly resistant to 
penetration by projectiles is formed by h^t 
treatment in . carbon, while the back remains 
soft and tough to withstand the smashing effect 
when the projectile is arrested in its flight. 
See Armor Plate. 

.CA8EIN9 ka'"s6-in (Lat. oaseue, cheese), 
organic compound allied to albumin, found in 
the,. milk of the mammalia. The proportion* of 
casein in milk varies, but averages about 3 per 
cent, and it may be coagulated and ^separated 
therefrom by the addition of acetic acid or of a 
little rennet as in the manufacture of cheese 
(q.v.). In either case the casein separates^ae 
curd, which still, retains attached to it some oil 
and salts, though the ^.eater portion of these 
substances, along with sugar, remains in the 
watery liquid or whey. : The elmentaxy bodies 
which enter into the compositxon of casein^ and 
the. proportion' in which these are present in 
100 parts, are: carbon, 53,83; hydrogen, 745; 
nitrogen, 15.65; oxygen, 22,52; and sulphur, 
0:86, rOasein is not affected by heat as readily 
as other albuminoid substances; it is not oodgu- 
lated ' below the* temperatures of 130®-15O® 0. 
It forms insoluble: precipitates with solution^) of 
the > poisonous salts, acetate of lead, nitrate of 
silver, and bichloride of mercury, and ia^ theiroi- 
fore used as their antidote. ; .t , 

A compound of casein iwith dime is ntowt ext* 
teusively used in calico prMiUg as a. substitute 
for*; albumin for the /purpose of • fixing .eertain 
mineral colors. The compound is* prepared by 
dissolving casein in ammonia, evaporating * the 
solution^ and adding milk of lime to the residue. 
Lactarm is a commonly known commercial form 
of this compound. Solutions of casein, together 
with borax, in water, have be^ used aa a sub- 
stitute for gum arable. Since 1903 casein .has 
also been used for making galaUth, an important 
substitute for ivory, celluloid) ebonite, etc. 
Oalalith is made by treating pure casein under 
pressure with formaldehyde^ Moist, fat-fm 
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casein, mixed with quicklime, borax, or strong 
sodium silicate solution, sets to a hard Insoluble 
mass; hence the use of casein as a cement for 
earthenware. The Swiss powder known as 
Kdseleim Pulver is a ready-made mixture of this 
kind and will set. to a hard mass on being 
moistened. Finally,, as a basis of food prepara- 
tions, casein is used in the form of its alkali 
or alkaline earth salts, which are obtained by 
dissolving casein in the required amount of 
caustic alkali, or milk of lime, or phosphate of 
lime, and evaporating to drjmess in vacuo. See 
Pboteim-, 

CASE IS ALTERED, The. A . comedy b 7 
Ben Jonson, produced in the winter of 1698-99 
and printed, in quarto in 1609 and in folio in 
1692. Its sources are the Oaptivi and the Aulu^ 
laria of Plautus. It received high praise from 
the author's contemporaries, but soon lost its 
appeal to the public. Consult Symonds, “Life 
of Ben Jonson" (WngUsh WortTU^ Series^ Lon- 
don, 1886).; 

OASBLLI, k&^sgnd, GlovAimi (1816-91). 
An Italian abbot and physicist, bom in Siena. 
He was an active popularizor of science, and in 
1854 established La Ricreaaione, a popular jour- 
nal of physical science. He invented a form of 
electric telegraph, the “pantele^aph," which for 
years was in use in France. In 1865 he built 
an electric motor for Napoleon III. 

CASE^KATE (Fr., i^rhaps from It. casa, 
house, chamber -|- matta, fcm. of mattOf mad, 
weak; provincially, dark; or possibly connected 
with Sp. matar, to kill, from Lat. maotarey to 
slaughter) . Originally the loophOled gallery of 
a bastion, constructed So that dro could be 
directed on sin enemy with the maximum of 
ciTect and the minimum of Tislc. With the ad^ 
vent of shells the term came to be ap|pI2Sd to 
the bombproof vaults of fortresses or ^eUses, 
used for shelter purposes only. * Oasomato bat*- 
torieS are b<>inb])r(>of vaults or galleries, cion*- 
taitting embniwurc^s for the |^s. The most 
widely known exgmplos of casemate batteries 
are in the British fortress of Gibraltar (q*v.). 
6S0 FOUTtFICATrON; SlBOH AWD SlEQE WOEKS. 
In the latter article will be found illustrations 
of camurtktes in trenches. • 

< OAjSE'HEHT (abbreviation of {ncasmsHt, 
ftrom OF^ casing, from Lat. capsoy 

box, from oapere^ to hold). A frame, or sash, 
with hiiigt*H to opt‘n and shut, forming ihd whole 
dr part of the glazing of a window, (lermau 
and Engllsli eaHoments are made- to open out^ 
whrd, dnd this is the usual form in the* tJnitod 
Stites. Ftuhoh <»semcnts havo two m<H*ting 
lAvtd and oj><*U inward; thc*y are uw*(l pritt* 
SipSilly as dm)rH op<‘ning on balcouies or veran- 
dah; Also a nann^ for a deep, liol low, circular 
molding, Hunilar to the soolio of clasHical and 
the of Italian architecture. Min' 

maht is very prcvnlont in tin' I'erpendicular 
ztj/lo of Ootiiic architecture and is soinetimcs 
cnrieli(*d with running foliage. 

CASEBTA, kiY-zPr'til. An episcopal eiiy in 
south Italy, capital of the Provine<‘. of Oaserta., 
and a military centre (Map: Italy, J 6). It iw 
21 miles north of Naples, of which it might Ixi 
culled the Versailles <ir the Potsdam. MMie ntt- 
eient town ((laseTta Vecchia), founded in the 
eighth century by the (iOinbards, is on the slope 
of a hill and contains s<*veral <h*Herted ]Mihi(M*a 
end till* iwetfth-eentury church of f^an Michele; 
the miMletn t<JWn (Oaserta Nuova) is on lower 
ground, f^iposlie the railway sl^ation is the 


famous but now unoccupied royal palace, buili 
by King Charles III and designed by Vanvitelli. 
This magnificent edifice, the construction of 
which was begun in 1752, forms with its four 
courts a huge rectangle, whose south side is 
830 feet long and 134 feet high, and has 37 
windows in each story. Through the middle of 
the rectangle runs a splendid colonnade 541 feet 
long, from the centre of which rises the beauti- 
ful marble stairway with 116 steps. The chapel 
of the palace is richly decorated and contains a 
number of works of art by well-known artists. 
The theatre of the palace has 40 boxes and 12 
Corinthian columns of African marble from the 
palace of Serapis at Pozzuoli. Surrounding the 
rectangle are gardens laid out in the English 
fashion. The water for its fountains is brought 
26 miles from Mount Tabumo by an aqueduct 
which crosses the Maddaloni valley on a daringly 
constructed bridge, 1700 feet long and 190 feet 
high. In San Leucio, 2 miles north of the rail- 
way station, are a royal silk-spinning establish- 
ment and linen and tapestry weaving factories. 
In 1860 Caserta was the headquarters of Gari- 
baldi afid his army. The Province of Caserta 
is the ancient Campania Felix. Pop., 1881, 
31,000; 1901, 33,000; 1911, 32,032. 

CASE SCHOOL OE APPLIED SCIEETCB. 
An institution for technological education at 
Cleveland, Ohio. It was endowed by Leonard 
Case in 1877 and was opened to students in 
1880. The buildings of the school consist of a 
main building used for general recitation pur- 
poses; and separate laboratories for chemistry, 
ph^^sics, mechanical engiiu‘oring, clootrical en- 
^neerSng, mining engineering, and astronomy. 
tJourses are given in tlioso subjects and in civil 
engineering. Tlu'so courses lead to the degree of 
Baclu'lor of Scitmee. In 1913 the faculty num^ 
bordd ’45, and the students enrolled were 531. 
The president is Charles Sumner Howe. . 

CASE SHOT. A projectile discharged frotn 
cannon and consisting oi a number of balls or 
other particles inclosed in a case or oorering 
from which they are released at the muzzle of 
the gun. Case shot consisted either of grape or 
canister (qq-v.). In modem artillery ammuni- 
tion, shrapnel has entirely replaced ooss sAot, 
which is no longer used. See Abtxllhbt} 
OfiDNANOE; 

CASEWOBrll; or Oadius Woh&c. See OAxmrs 
PUT; 

CAUSEY, EdwaJSD* PeA^ (1864- )• Ah 

Americafi architect, born at Portland, Me. He 
Vp^as educated at Columbia University and the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. In 189^7 he 
ihtvimI hft arcliitcct for coinphding the OongreS** 
sioiial library Building, Washingtoh. In 1893 
he was ono of tlio jirizo winners on the City Hall 
Oompotition (N<‘w York). With W. H. Burr 
he made the accopti*d designs for the memorial 
bridge across the Potomac River, Washington, 
la 11)00, and with H. M. Rhrady he won first 
prize in competition for the Grant Monument 
in Washington in 1902. He was alsoi architect 
of the Memorial Continental Hall and the Con*' 
noctient Avenue Viaduct in Washington, IX 0* 

(lAEB Y, An American sol- 

dier, bottt' ht Ehst Oh^trich, R* I. He gradu- 
ated frbm' West Point in 1H26, fii*rv«*d in the 
SemiHOle'hrtd Mexicali wars, and for services in 
the Utbr t'eoSivod tli<* brevet rank of lieuti'nani 
In 1861, with the rank of brigadier 
g<nietal of volunteers, bi* organized and disci- 
pttrW the recruAs at Wasliington, D. 0., and 
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later in the war saw service in the field and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Fair Oaks. 
From 1863 to 1865 he served as president of 
the board appointed to examine candidates for 
ofSicers in the colored regiments, and in the latter 
year he was brevetted major general. He retired 
in 1868. 'He published System of Infantry 
Tactics (2 vols., 1861) and Infantry Tactics for 
Colored Troops (1863). 

CASEY^ Thomas (1831-96). An 

American military engineer, born at Sacketta 
Harbor, N. Y. He graduated at West Point in 
1852, entered the engineer corps of the army, 
and passed through, all grades of the service 
until, in 1888, he became chief of engineers^ and 
brigadier general. As superintending en^neer 
of public buildings and grounds in the District 
of Columbia, he had charge of the Potomac 
Aqueduct, the completion of the Washington 
Monument, and the State, War, and Navy De- 
partment buildings, and the construction of the 
Army Medical Museum and Library. In 1889 
Congress charged him with the duty of construct- 
ing the new Congressional Library Building, 

CASaHAIN, kfts'gr^N^ Henbi Batmoitd 
(1831-1904). A Canadian biographer and his- 
torian, born at Riviere Ouelle, Quebec. He was 
educated at the College Sainte-Anne, P. Q.> 
studied theology at the Quebec Seminary, and 
was ordained a priest in 1856. He was a pro- 
fessor at St. Anne’s until 1859 and priest at the 
Basilica, Quebec, from 1860 until 1873. In 
1889 he was elected president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. Among his works may be 
mentioned; Ligendes oanadiennes (1861) ; L^ffis- 
toire de la Mdre Marie de VInoamation (1864) ; 
Sistoi/re de VSdtel Dieu de QuShec (1878); 
Biographies oanadiennes (1885); Un pSlerinage 
au pays d^Evangiline (1888) ; Montbalm et LSvis 
(2 vols., 1891). He prepared, in conjunction 
with Abb4 Laverdi&re, Desbarats’ edition of the 
(Euvres de Champlain and the Journal des Jesu- 
ites; and he wrote the introduction to the 
(Euvres computes d’Octave Cremazie. 

CASGEAIMT, Philippe Baby (1826- ). 

A Canadian lawyer and historian. He was born 
in the city of Quebec, was educated at St. Anne’s 
College, and was called to the bar in 1850. He 
was for several years deputy prothonotary of 
the Superior Court of the province, and later 
became clerk of the Circuit and Revision Court. 
In 1872 he was elected a Liberal member of the 
House of Commons, retaining his seat until 
1891. In 1892 he was president of the royal 
commission to inquire into the Montreal and 
Sorel Railway grant and payment. He favored 
the formation of a Canadian navy, and was a 
member of the executive committee of the Quebec 
branch of the Navy League, In recognition of 
his literary abilities and of his historical in- 
vestigations, chiefly concerning matters of local 
and French-Canadian interest, he was elected 
president of the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec in 1898, 1899, and 1906. His publica- 
tions include; LetelUer de Saint Just et son 
temps ( 1885 ) } La fontaine de Champlain d QuS- 
heo (1888) ; La vie de Joseph-Erangois Perrault 
(1898) ; Les PMnes d’ Abraham (1900) ; Seoonde 
bataille des Pladnes d^ Abraham et de Samte-Foye 
(1900); La maison de Montcalm (1902); La 
maison de Borgia (1904) ; Le moulin de Dumowt 
(,1905) ; Cadet, sa' maison et sa r6sidenoe d 
Quebec (1906); A Fey? Bemarks on Various 
GhblUoisms and French Locutions in the PUiys 
of Shakespeare (1907) ; La Chapelle et le tom- 


beau de Champlain (1907) ; Notre sysUme ju^- 
ciaire (1911); besides contributions to the 
TransactioTis of the Royal Society of Canada and 
the Transactions of the Quebec Literary and 
Historical Society. 

CASGBAIN, Thomas Chase (1852- ). 

A Canadian lawyer and statesman. He was 
born in Detroit, Micb., was educated at the 
Quebec Seminary and Laval University, and 
was called to the Quebec bar in 1877. In 1882 
he was appointed crown prosecutor of the Dis- 
trict of Quebec, but he afterward removed to 
Montreal and practiced his profession there. 
In 1885 he was junior crown counsel at the trial 
for high treason of Louis Riel (q.v.). ' He was 
a Conservative member of the Quebec Legisla- 
ture in 1886-90 and again in 1892-96, during 
which period he was Attorney-General and pro- 
cured the enactment of a law against corrupt 
practices at elections. In 1894 he became 
bltonnier of the bar of Quebec and also b9.ton- 
nier-g4n4ral of the provincial bar, and in the 
same year he was chairman of the royal com- 
mission to revise and amend the code of civil 
procedure. He was a member of the House of 
Commons in 1896—1904, was elected president of 
the provincial Conservative Association in 1909, 
and in 1912 became chairman of the Canadian 
section of the International Waterways Com- 
mission. 

GASH. Formerly the unit of Chinese money 
and sole ofiicial coin of China. It is a ^ small 
round copper coin, with a square hole in the 
centre, and is equal to about one-eleventh of a 
cent in United States money. It still circulates, 
but a law of May, 1910, created a new monetary 
system based upon the Mexican silver dollar, the 
smallest coin being one-tenth of a cent. 

CASH CAEItlEB. See Pneumatic Dispatch, 

CASHEL (Ir. Carsiol, habitation in the 
rock). A town in Tipperary Co., Ireland, 105 
miles southwest of Dublin (Map: Ireland, D 4). 
It lies at the foot of the Rock of Cashel, a lime- 
stone elevation about 300 feet in height, on ^e 
summit of which are the most imposing ruins 
in Ireland. They consist of St, Patrick’s 
(Cathedral, the largest as well as the most re- 
markable in the country, founded 1169, burned 
1495, and afterward rwaired; a stone-roofed 
chapel, built in 1127 by Cormac McCarthy, King 
of Munster, the most perfect specimen of 
the kind in the country; a round tower 80 feet 
high and 50 in circumference; and the “Cross of 
Cashel.” Hore Abbey, founded by the Cister- 
cians in 1272, lies at the base of the rock. The 
round tower is built of freestone, but the other 
ruins of limestone. At Cashel, in 1172, 

Irish princes first acknowledged the authority 
of the English King. Pop., 1901, 2938; 1911, 
2813. Consult White, Cashel of the Kings (2 
vols., Clonmel, 1863-66). 

CASHEW (ki-sh5l/), HTTT (Ger. Aoa^'gur 
waas, Sp. ca/you, from Hind, kaja, kdnjit). The 
fruit of a tree, Anaoardium oocidcntalet of the 
family Anacardiace®. This is a spreaduag tree, 
20 to 40 feet in height, and is a native of the 
tropical parts of both hemispheres^ perhaps 
being primarily of American origin. It abounds 
in a milky juice, which turns black on exposure 
to the air and is used for varnishing, but is 
so acrid as to produce painful inflammation 
when it comes in contact with the skin of some 
persons, or when they are eiq> 08 ed to its fumes. 
It is sometimes used to protect books and wood- 
work against ants. The fruit of this tree is a 
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kidney-shaped nut about an inch long, seated on 
the thicker end of a pear-shaped, fleshy stalk, 
which varies in size from that of a cherry to a 
medium-sized pear. The shell is double; the 
outer shell is ash-colored and very smooth, and 
between it and the inner shell is a very caustic 
black juice. The kernel is oily and very pleasant 
and wholesome, and is in common use as an 
article of food in tropical countries when 
roasted, being made into puddings and in various 
ways prepared for the table. In the West 
Indies it is put into wine, particularly old Ma- 
deira wine, to which it is thought to communi- 
cate a peculiarly agreeable flavor, and for this 
use it is sometimes imported into Great Britain. 
It is also, for the same reason, sometimes an in- 
gredient in chocolate. The fleshy stalk, some- 
times called the cashew apple, varies in size and 
is white, yellow, or red. It is perfectly free 
from acridity, is acid and eatable, very pleasant 
and refreshing, and much used by the inhabit- 
ants of the countries in which the tree grows. 
A very pleasant vinous liquor is obtained from 
it by fermentation; and this, by distillation, 
yields a spirituous liquor which is highly 
esteemed for its flavor. A gum which exudes 
from the bark of the tree, quite distinct from the 
milky juice already mcmtionod, is bland and very 
similar to gum tirabic. For illustration, see 
Plate of (UUNATIONH. 

CASHGAB, kflsh-gllr'. Sec Kashg.ab. 

CASHIBO, k^i-ah§l)G. A savage and re- 
putedly cannibal trilx^ of Panoan stock, on the 
Pachitea tribtitary of the Upper Ucayali, Peru. 
Subtribes are tlu^ Buninahuas and Puchanahuas. 
They are said to cat their old people at death, 
asserting that they do this in preference to hav- 
ing them become food for worms. Until re- 
cently they were at war with the whites and 
with all other tribes, having rcp<'at(‘dly killed 
the missionaries who att(*mpt('d to civilize thorn. 
They are said to bo of rather light complexion. 
Some of the men are bearded and w<*ar long 
shirts. The women go entirely naked until after 
marriage. The name signifles a bat. Considt 
works cited under Panoan. 

OASHIEBaNG (OF. casser, to discharge, 
from Lat. oamare, to destroy, from cossua, 
empty). The annulling or cancellation of the 
commission of a military or naval ofllcer, as a 
punishment. Formerly it was a very severe 
form of (lismiHsal from the service and usually 
was not resorted to except in cases of disgraceful 
conduct. It absolutely precluded reinstatement. 
At the preiwmt time, in the United States mili- 
tary service, there is no practical difference bc- 
iwetm the words ecMhim^d and from 

ike Heo AanobiBS of Wab. 

OASHHEBB, k&sh-mfi)/. See Kabhhxb. 

OASH^MEBE GOAT, or Shawl Goat. See 
Goat. 

CASH BEGISTEB. Bee OALOOXATXira 
Maouinfs. 

CASIIiXNTTM:. Sec Oatoa. 

CASIMCXB, krisT-mr*r, properly KAa!!Xin»BS5, 
The name of a numbop of Polish princes and 
kings. -(J amtmir 1, the Restorer, King of l^dand 
(I040'fl8), was the son of the l*olish King, 
Mieczysliiw n, sintl a German priiieess, Uyx a, who 
ruled during i ^asimi r’s minority. He strengthened 
Uliristinnity in bis dominions sind founded two 
inonasierit's. He married a Uussian f)rinceHH 
and so l»eeame Uu* brother-in-law of ffenry I 
of Franee."»(lA8rMm 11, known as the dust, was 
ike youngest son of Bolcslus 111. His father, 


who died in 1139, had divided the kingdom 
among his four sons, but he ruled over re- 
united Poland from 1178 and died in 1194. 
Casimir showed himself an able ruler and laid 
the foundations of the Senate. He died much 
beloved by his subjects. — Casimie III, the Great, 
was born about 1310 and succeeded his father, 
Ladislaus Lokietek, as King of Poland, in 1333 
and ruled till 1370. His possessions were threat- 
ened by the Teutonic Knights and the King of 
Bohemia, but he succeeded in winning the friend- 
ship of both. He secured partial control of Red 
Russia in 1344 and repelled the Tatars who 
threatened Poland. He gave the Bishop of Gali- , 
cia the title of Metropolitan. He developed com- 
merce, protected the Jews and Germans, who 
made many settlements in his domains, and im- 
proved the condition of the peasants, so that he 
is known as King of the Peasants. In 1364 he 
founded the University of Cracow, after the 
model of Bologna. He reconstructed the whole 
administration and made Poland a power in 
Europe. He had three wives and two mistresses, 
one a Jewess. Casimir was the last of the 
dynasty of the Piasts. — Casimie IV (1427-92), 
King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
was the son of Ladislaus Jagiello. The Poles, 
after the death of King Ladislaus III in the 
disastrous battle of Varna in 1444, invited his 
brother, Casimir, to accept the crown. This he 
did reluctantly in 1447. His determination to 
strengthen the royal power led to a threat of 
deposition by the nobles, and from that time 
Poland became more and more an aristocracy. 
Casimir waged a long war with the Teutonic 
Knights, who were compelled in the Treaty of 
Thorn (1466) to cede West Prussia to Poland 
and to render homage for East Prussia. In this 
reign Latin became the official langaage and 
part of the curriculum of the schools. Of his 
six sons, three succeeded each other on the throne 
of Poland, the eldest became King of Bohemia 
and Hungary, a second was made a cardinal, 
and a third was canonized by Paul V. Consult 
Morfill, Poland (New York, 1893). 

OASrMXB-PfiBIEB, kA'z6'm6t' pH'ryft^; Jban 
Paul Piebeb (1847-1007). President of the 
French Republic in 1804 and 1806. 4te was 
born in Paris, Nov. 8, 1847. His father, Auguste 
Casimir-P^rier, was Minister of the Interior in 
the administration of Thiers, and his grand- 
father was Premier under Louis Philippe. Jean 
Paul Oasimir-Pdrler was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor for his conduct in the Franco- 
Prusaian War. After the war he <‘ut<‘rod the 
public service and held office in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, ot which his father was 
then head. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1874, and from December, 1877, to 
January, 1879, served as Undersecretary in the 
departments of Public Instruction and War. 
Because of the traditions of his family, he was 
regard(»d as having OrleanUt leaning, but he 
always acted as a moderate Ri^pnblican. Tn 
1890 ln' was <d(‘et<xl Vice President of tho, Ohani- 
ber of Deputies, and in 1893 h(» Ix'caim* Pn'wi- 
denfc of the Chamber, resigning D<^conlber 3, when 
ho hoeame Pr<^i<l<‘nt of the C^ouncll and Prime 
MinistiT under Prosidont Carnot. The ministry 
over which he presided (listing\iishcd its<*lf by 
its Arm attitude at a p<Ti*>d of great diHor<ler. 
He re-signed May 22, 1894, and on June 27 he 
was elected, on the first ballot, to suecec'd the 
murdered Carnot as Presidtmt of the Republic. 
He surprised the world by n*signing, Jan. 16, 
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1895, and retiring from public life. He had been 
embarrassed by factional politics, and he chafed 
at the restrictions imposed by the French con- 
stitution upon the President. His own ministers 
snubbed him, and even transacted, important 
business of state without consulting him. Many 
rumors were in circulation afterward connecting 
hia resignation with th^ Dreyfus case, and com- 
plications with Germany growing out of the lat- 
ter, The ex-Bresident appeared as a witness in 
the' Zola trial, a sequel to the Dreyfus affair, 
but the rulings of the court shut out all his 
testimony that was of any importance or public 
interest. 

CASINO^ Jc^t-sS'n6 (It, dim. of oasa, house, 
Lat. Gosa, cottage). In Italy, a pleasure house, 
or summerhouse, or a place for social reunions. 
The Italian nobles have long, had casinos de- 
tached from the palaces in which they live, 
whither they can retreat and enjoy themselves, 
and it is probable that the public casinos were 
the result of an attempt made by the middle 
classes to irnitate their superiors. At the pres- 
et time a casino is usually a place where inusi- 
cjEil.. or dancing soirees are held, containing a 
conversation room, billiard room, and caf4; but 
the name is very indefinitely applied in the 
United States. 

, CASINO. .See CASsmp. 

‘ CASINO, Montev S«e Monte Gassxno. . 

CASPNXXNE. The name of a town in ancient 
Italy, on whose site stands the modern Oassino 
tq.v.), 

CASa:iO;N, Wujuam ,(1692-1706). An Eng- 
lish type founder, born at Cradley, Worcester- 
shire. He was recognized as the greatest stamp 
cutter and type founder of his day. The library 
of the American Antiquarian Society, at Worces- 
ter, Mass., contains the earliest specimen of his 
printing types. in book form. It is entitled A 
Specimen of Prifvtvng Typos William Ca>slon 
and ^,on (1763). 

CASONIAy, ka-si5'r6-&; A city in south Italy, 
6 miles north, of .Naples. It has many churches 
and beautiful streets (Map: Italy, D 10). The 
district produces silk , ai^ wine. Pop. (com- 
hfnhe), 1881, 10,000; I99I, 1?,906; 1011, 14,2^0^ 
CASPABl, ka-spa'r6, BlAhL Vaxjl (1814-02)^ 
A German Luthetan theologian and Orientalist. 
He was bom^ qf tfewiph parents, in Dessau^ An- 
halt, studied in Leipzig and' B^rlini became a 
convert to , (SuSstiaruty in, 1838,, and was ap- 
pointed instructor of theology in the University 
of Christiania, Norway, in 1847. , Tn 1867 hq 
was made full professor. He wrote maiqy philpy 
logical . and theolbgicaT works a,nd made an espe- 
cial study of the sb-called ecuinenical creeds. 
Efis principal publications are the Orammatioa 
Afahioa (1844^8); Beitrago star Binleitung in 
J^aya (1848); Alte und none Qyollen mr Qor 
abhichte des Tauhy mb ols and der Qlaulensreg^^ 
<1879). " ' ' ■ . , , ■ 

CAi^E, ka^spa. A town in the Province of 
Saragossa, Spain, on the Guadaloupe, almost at 
its confiimnbe with the Ebro, 50 nailes southeast 
of Saragossa (Map: Spain, E 2).' It has a ffne 
Gothic college building, an ancient castle, and 
several ecclesiastical establishments. Olive and 
niulberry trees are extensively cultivated, and 
coal, and iron £^e pained in .the neighborhood. 
A congress of Aragonians, Qatalonians, and 
Valencians assembled here in 1412 to settle the 
royal succes sion. Pop., 1000,. 7808; 1910, 8878. 

CABPEB. A town and the county seat .of 
Natrona Co., ;Wyo.,,150 miles, (direct) northwest 


of Cheyenne, on the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy rail- 
roads, and on the Platte River. It is the site 
of old Fort Casper, is the seat of the Wyoming 
General Hospital, and has a Carnegie library. 
Casper carries on a large trade in wool, live 
stock, and oil, and has a large petroleum - by- 
product plant. The water works are owned 
by the town. Pop., 1890, 544; 1900, 883; 1910, 
2639. 

CASPEB, kas'pgr, Johann Ltjdwtg (179^ 
1864). A German physician. Ete was born in 
Berlin and studied at the university of that 
city and in Halle and Gottingen. In 1^0 he 
becalne lecturer in tbe University of Berlin and 
in 1839 full professor. From 1841 he was in 
charge of the medico-legal institute connected 
with the university. He exerted great influ- 
ence, and his advice was constantly sought by 
the government. His Beitrdge mr medizinischen 
Btatistih und Staaisa/rzneiJmnde (1825-35) 
marks the first serious attempt at the establish- 
ment of a science of medical statistics. This 
work was followed by the DenhiaiXrdigheiten «ur 
modizinischen Btatiatik und Staatsarmeikunde 
^1846), by which Casper established himself 
as a high authority on this subject. A later 
work is , entitled Praktisches Eandlmch d^r 
gerichtlichm Medizin (1856; 8th ed., 1889). His 
other works include: Klimsche Novellen mr 
gerichtliehen Medizin (1863) ; Kritische Tteper^ 
torium fiir die geeammte Seilkunde (1823) ; 
fierteljahrschrift fur geriohtliche und offenUche 
Medizin (1862). 

CAS'PIAN SEA (trans. of Lat. Mare Cas- 
pium^ Gk. Kaarrla. ddXaaaa, Kaspia thalasea, 
Kdffiruip viXobyos^ Kaspion pelagos). A tideless 
inland sea, which is becoming saltier through 
evaporation and which is situated on the bound- 
ary betw'een Europe and Asia, and bordJered on 
the north by the Russian provinces of Astral 
khan /and Uralsk, on the east by Uralsk and 
Russian Turkestan, on the south by Persia, and 
on the west by Persia, Transcaucasia, northern 
Caucasia, and Astrakhan. The Caspian Sea is 
the largest inland body of water in the worlds 
It extern about 700 miles in a north to ‘south 
direction and has a width varying from more 
than .100 to nearly 300 miles, and an area 
estimated at 168,765 square miles. The coast 
line is diversified by numerous capes and by 
several bays or gulfs, of which the most prom- 
inent are Czarevitsa Bay and Kara Bogaz Gulf; 
on the east coast. The depression occupied by 
the Caspian (^ea is a part of a great basin 
which in recent geological times included 
Aral Sea and the Black Bea and probably con- 
nected by an arm with the Arctic Ocean. The 
northern part of the Caspian depression: isAhhl- 
low, the depth of water being generally less 
than “75 feet, but in the southwest part, where 
the shore line conforms to the slopes of the 
Great Balkan, the Elburz, and the Oamasun 
.Mountains, the depth reaches 2000 foot and in 
places even 3000 feet. According to reciont 
moasurements, the water level is about 86 feet 
below that of the Black Sea, and while rising 
and falling periodically with the seasons, it 
esperiences no appreciable permanent changA 
The waters in. the southern part arc saline, but 
in tbe northern shallow portion thoy are suffi- 
ciently fresh to freeze over in winter. The 
average salinity is by no means excessive. It has 
been estimated at three-eighths of that of the 
ocean. The Caspian Sea receives the drainage 4)tf 
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the Volga, whose basin covers an area of 550,000 
square miles, of the Ural, Emba, Kur, and of 
many less important rivers. According to histor- 
ical records, the Amu Darya also has been a 
feeder of the Caspian Sea, although now it 
flows into the ‘Aral Sea. The Caspian Sea is of 
great commercial importance to the Russian 
Empire, as it forms, with the Volga River, a 
natural, waterway between the European and 
Asiatic .provinces* Communication has been es- 
tablished with the Baltic Sea by way of the 
Volga by means of canals. The great oil fields 
on the Apsheron Peninsula, near Balm, thus find 
an outlet to north Europe, while the crude and 
refined petroleum is also* shipped by rail or 
transported through a pipe line to Batum, on 
the Black Sea. The Caspian Sea has great 
salmon and sturgeon fisheries. Its shores a^e, 
not^ for the caviar which is exported by the 
natives* The presence of seals and herring ia 
an interesting zoological phenomenon. The 
most important Russian towns on the Caspian, 
Sea are Astrakhan, at the embouchure of the 
Volga, Baku,, Petrovsk, and Krasnovodsk, the 
last mentioned being the western terminal of 
the Transcaspian Railway. Enzeli, Khorrema, 
and Aliabad are Persian ports. 

CASQUE, kilsk. See Helmet. 

GASS, Georoe Wasiiinoton (1810-88). Am 
American engineer and railway president. Ho 
was born at Dresdt'u, Muskingum Co., Ohio, 
graduated in 1832 at the United States Military 
Academy, and resigned from the army in 183d 
with the rank of first lieutenant of infantry*. 
Between 1849 and 1854 he was active in extend- 
ing and per foot iitg the service of tho Adaon# 
Express Cfompuny from Boston jio the South and 
West and in 1859-02 was prosid<mt of the com- 
Ho was preaident from 1802 to 1884 of 
tho Pittsburgh, Port Wayne, and Chicago Rail- 
way, from 1809 to 1874 of the Grand Rapids 
ana Indiana Railway, and from 1871 to 18751 
of the North(‘rn Pacific Railway. 

GASS, Lewis (1782-1866). An American 
stut<'Hiiiun. He was born on Oct. 9, 1782, at 
Exeter, M* H., and waa the son of Jonathan 
Cass, a blacksmith by trader who joined the 
Revolutionary army, yose to tho rank of captain 
b<‘h>re tlu* elose (?f the war, reimtered the miUtary 
service, rmovoA to Ohio„ and attained the ranfe, 
of major. The son attended l^hillipa , Exeter 
ACRdo^y> taught school for several months at 
Wilmington, Ilel*, and followed his father to 
Marietta, Ohio, in 1799? or 180(h He studied law 
in oifiee of K J. Meigs, later Governor of 
Ohloy was admitted to the bar in 1802, and in 
1894 wan elected t prosecuting attorney of Mus** 
kintgum Qomni^. ppwo years later lie was elected 
a), member of. the Ohio jA^gislature. and in tho 
satno year married a daughter of tho Revolu- 
tionary loader, General S|M‘ncor. As a member 
of the L(‘gittlatur(s Cass was active in the advo- 
cacy of measures to thwart the intrigues of 
Aaron Burr (q.v*), and, in recognition of his 
Prcsi(l(mt Jolferson appointed him tn 
1807 to a Eediiral marshalship, which ho held 
for six years* In tho War of XH12 Cass entered 
the m'rvice as colonel of Ohio volunteers, took 
part in Uuirs disastrous attempt to invade 
Canada, strfmgly eondemnod that ofllccr’s sur- 
rtuftder of D(‘troit, and was tho chief witness 
mgaiast tho defendant in tho Hull court-martial 
at Albany, N* Y. (Bee Hull, Wiluam.) Ks 
was appoiiit<*d major general of Ohio militia in 
Doeembor, 1812, a colonel in the regular array 


in February, 1813, and a brigadier general i» 
the regular army in March, 1813; took an active 
part in the campaign of 1813 under General 
Harrison (q.v.), and on October 29 of that year 
was appointed Governor of the Territory of 
Michigan. Relations with the English and the 
Indians, as well as the internal conditions of a 
frontier territory, made the office particularly 
burdensome and enhanced the value of his serv- 
ices therein. During his long term of office he 
administered the affairs of the territory under 
his jurisdiction (which even, after the organiza- 
tion of Indiana in 1818 included all the land 
as far west as the Mississippi and north of the 
northern line of Illinois) with the greatest abil- 
ity and good judgment, making aa many as 22 
important treaties with the Indians, establishing 
an orderly and efficient civil government, and 
steadily upholding the dignity of the national 
government against the frequent and unwar- 
ranted encroadbments of the British authorities 
in Canada. In 1831, upon the reorganization 
of Jackson’s cabinet, he was* appointed Secretary 
of War, which office he held during the Black 
’ Hawk and first Seminole wars and the nulKiicai- 
tion movement in South Carolina. Ini 1886 he 
was_ sent by Jackson as Minister to France, and 
during his residence in Paris attracted attention 
abroad, besides winning great popularity at 
home, by protesting vigorously against the quin- 
tuple treaty for the suppression of the slave 
trade, which involved the right of search and 
which, owing largely to the influence of Casa, 
the French government refused to ratify. He 
resigned in 1842, owing to his emphatic dis- 
approval of the Ashburton Treaty just negoti- 
aied. by the Secretary of State, Mr.. Webster.. 
He was. informally propoeed for the presidency 
asf, early as 1842, burb although, by faTwing the 
annexation of Terns, ho pieced himself in hai- 
mony with the oontrolltng element of Ids party^ 
he failed to secure the Democratic nomBnatlon 
in 1844* Michigan, in the following Pebruary, 
elected him to the United States Senate, wha^ 
he upheld the extreme American claims to the 
territory of the fhr Northwest. He opposed the 
Wilmot Proviso' (q.vO os untimely, and in •' 
letter of Dtec. 24^ 1647* to A. O. P. Nicholson* of. 
Nanlivnio; Ttmn., fijpst definitely formulated tho 
dirtrino which later became known as that ed 
‘'squatter siwnoreigttty*?^ The Demoeratit Gma 
vention of 1848 nominated him for tho prosi*- 
<h»ncy, but th(v Van Burcnit<iR, or “Barnburners’’ 
(<|.v.), of New York, bolted the Democratic 
tiekft, -ondi the Whig candidate,. General 
was elected. 

In January, 1840, Cass 'was > tb 'the 

Bonnte, to fill the vacancy caused by hi» 
resignation upon entering the proaidcntial cam- 
paign* and two years later he was again elected 
for the ftill term. Ho favored Olay’s compro- 
mise measures of 1850 (q.v.), upheld tlie Fugi- 
tive Slave Law (<[,v.), and went with those of 
his party who voted for the KansaH-NebraHka 
BIIL i Ha was a «a»d»date fot the prosldential 
nomination in tlm Dcnmeratic Gonveniion of 
IH.'iO, and his defeat was intensifit'd by the ohns- • 
tion in Mieltigan of a Ijc^giHlature strongly Ite- 
publionii, whic'li resulted in his rotiroment* from 
the Senate* President Buchanan called him to 
the cabinet as Secretary of State, an oin<<e which 
he resigned in December, 1860, upon the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to rotoforcc the forte at Charles^ 
ton, 8. Q, His closing years were spent in 
Detroit* where ho was a prauouaoed supporter <4 
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the Union in the face of those who were at war 
against it. He died in Detroit, June 17, 1866, 
in his eighty-fourth year. 

His latest biographer, McLaughlin, estimates 
his character in the following words: ‘*He was 
a great American statesman, building up and 
Americanizing an important section of his coun- 
try, struggling in places of trust for the recog- 
nition of American dignity and for the develop- 
ment of generous nationalism. With the great 
slavery contest his name is inseparably con- 
nected; he stood with Webster and Clay for 
union, for conciliation, for the Constitution as 
it seemed to be established. He was one of 
those men whose broad love of country and pride 
in her greatness, however exaggerated, howler 
absurd it may seem in these days of cynical 
self-restraint, lifted her from colonialism to na- 
tional dignity, and imbued the people with a 
sense of their power. He has frequently been 
called a ‘dough-face,* and a ‘Northern man with 
Southern principles, ' but, though he appears to 
have courted the Southern vote, his attitude 
seems never to have been one of weak sub- 
serviency. His persistent and thorough distrust 
and dislike of Great Britain, his belief in the 
doctrine of ‘manifest destiny,* and the fact that 
he belonged to the older school of conservative 
statesmen, who put the integrity of the Union 
before everything else, are perhaps truer ex- 
planations of his political career.** Besides nu- 
merous magazine articles on Western and Indian 
affairs, he published Inquiries Concerning the 
History,, Traditions, and Languages of the In- 
dians Livmg within the United States (1823), 
and France: Its King, Court, <md Concernment 
(1840). Throughout his life he was deeply in- 
terested in American history, and his various 
publications are still of value, “real additions 
to knowledge,** says his biographer. He was also 
an outspoken advocate of temperance. His life 
has been written in the American Statesmen 
Series, by Andrew C. McLaughlin (Boston, 
1891), who studies his career as that of a 
“representative pioneer in the old Northwest,** 
one; of the chief purposes of the volume being 
to show the development of that region and to 
trace the growth of its political life. Before the 
death of General Casa, W. L. G. Smith wrote 
the Life and Times of Lewis Cass (New York, 
1856) , in the preparation of which he had access 
to a diary which was kept by Cass on a tour in 
the Levant. Schoolcraft published the Outlines 
of Cass’s Life and Oha/racter (Albany, 1848); 
and Young, the Life and Public Service of C^* 
Lewis Cass (Detroit, 1852). 

CASSABA, kds-sa>^d, or KASSABA. A 
town in Asia Minor, 163 miles east of Smyrna 
(Map: Turkey in Asia, B 3). It carries on a 
flourishing trade with the surrotinding district 
in cotton, silkworms, and melons. Recent ex- 
cavations indicate that it stands on the site of 
the ruins of an ancient city. In 1865 a large 
portion of the town was destroyed by Are, and 
in the same year there were many deaths from 
choleria. Pop., about 23,000, three-fourths of 
whom are Mohammedans. 

CASSAGirAO, kd'sa'ny&lc'. See Gbaotee db 
Cassagnao. 

0ASSAN03EB (Gk. Edtro-ai/^por, Kcbssandros) 
(c.364-297 B.O.). King of Macedonia, son of 
Antipater. In 323 b.o. he was sent to Alexander 
in Babylon to defend Antipater against the false 
accusations of his enemies. Antipater, 

who was in charge of Macedonia, died in 319 


B,c., he appointed, not Cassander, but Polysper- 
chon, as his successor. Cassander determined to 
contest the succession and allied himself with 
Antigonus in Asia. Polysperchon joined with 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander. When Cas- 
sander appeared in Greece, many states joined 
his standard. . He finally secured possession of 
Olympias, Roxana, and the yoxing son of 
under, and, after putting to death the first and 
imprisoning the others, he married, in 316 B.C., 
Thessalonica, half-sister of Alexander. In her 
honor he built and named the town of Thessa- 
lonica in Macedonia. Next year he rebuilt 
Thebes, which had been destroyed by Alexander* 
and immediately after entered upon a war with 
Antigonus. Peace was concluded in 312 B.o., and 
soon after Cassander strengthened his position 
as supreme ruler in Macedonia by causing Rox- 
ana and her son to be put to death. Later he 
joined forces with Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and 
Seleucus, to oppose Antigonus, and Antigonus 
was defeated and slain at the battle of Ipsus in 
301 B.o. By this victory Cassander completely 
secured Macedonia and Greece. In 297 he was 
succeeded by his son Philip. 

CASSAN^DltA (Gk. Ka<rcr&p8pa, Kassandra), 
In Homer, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, car- 
ried to Greece by Agamemnon, and there mur- 
dered by Clytemnestra. Other early epics told 
how at the capture of Troy she fled to the temple 
of Athena and clasped the image of the goddess, 
whence she was torn by the Locrian Ajax, who 
paid dearly for his sacrilege. She first appears 
as a prophetess in Pindar. According to the 
usual story, Apollo had loved her and gave her 
prophetic art, but, when she refused to keep her 
promise and yield to his suit, he took away all 
belief in her prophecies. Accordingly her warn- 
ings against the keeping of Helen and the ad- 
mittance of the wooden horse were disregarded. 
The story of her return with Agamemnon and 
her murder by Clytemnestra is told in the 
Agamemnon of .^schylus. 

CASSANO AX JONIO, k&s-sa'nfl &1 yyn6-5. 
A city in the Province of Cosenza, south Italy, 
42 miles north of Cosenza (Map: Italy, L 8). 
It has sulphur springs, a cathedral, an Episcopal 
seminary, and an ancient castle in the heart of 
the city on a high rock. The country produces 
large quantities of olive oil. Pop., 1901, 8700; 
1911, 8662. 

CASSANO P^ADBA^ kAs-sa^nd dAdMA. A 
town in the Province of Milano, north Italy, on 
the right bank of the Adda, 16 miles east of 
Milan (Map: Italy, D 2). It has silk factories 
and has been the scene of three bloody battles — 
the first in 1168, between the Milanese and Em- 
peror Frederick; the second, Aug. 16, 1706, when 
the French under the Duke of VendOme inflicted 
on Prince EugSne his only defeat; the third, 
April 27, 1799, when the Russians and Austrians 
under Suvaroff defeated the French under 
Moreau. Pop. (commune), 1901, 8782; 1911, 
9150. 

CASSABB, kA'sAr', Jacques (1672-1740). 
A French naval officer, bom in Nantes. During 
the famine of 1709, while commanding two ships 
in the Mediterranean, he successfully convoy<Mi 
through the English squadrons 26 transports 
laden with wheat bought in Barbary and bound 
for Marseilles. In 1710 he released a convoy 
of wheat blockaded in Sicily by an English fleet 
and safely brought it to Toulon; and two years 
later, with eight vessels, he atta^ed the Portu- 
guese colonies for ransom and, after seizing St. 
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Eustache, sailed for Martinique with spoil of 
great value. In 1713 Cassard was declared by 
Ouguay-Trouin to be the greatest mariner of 
his day. Afterward he became involved in a 
quarrel with Cardinal Fleury, by whom he was 
accused of irregularity in his accounts, was im- 
prisoned, and died after a captivity of 15 years. 

CASSA^TION ( Fr., from Lat. cassare, to 
annul, from cassm, empty), Court of. The 
supreme judicial tribunal of France. In French 
law the act of annulling the decision of a 
court is called cassation, and the function of 
cassation, as regards the judgments of all the 
other courts, is assigned to a special tribunal, 
called the Court of Cassation. The present or- 
ganization and powers of the court date from 
the constitution of the revolutionary year VIII 
(1799-1800), which enacted that there should 
be ‘*for the whole of France a tribunal of cassa- 
tion, which shall pronounce on demands for cas- 
sation against judgments in the last resort pro- 
nounced oy the tribunals,” and that this supreme 
tribunal shall pronounce no judgment on the 
foundation or merits of the cause, but that, in 
case of its breaking the judgment pronounced, 
it shall remit the cause to the tribunal appealed 
from to pronounce another. Substantially the 
institution has retained its original character, 
notwithstanding all the changes of government 
which have occurred in France. Tlic demand 
for cassation can be made only by the parties 
to the suit, or by the ])rocuro\ir-gt*n<^ral of the 
Court of Cassation, acting in the public interest. 
Criminal as well as civil judgment may be re- 
viewed by tlu? court, <»v(m, under certain circum- 
stances, the judgments of justices of the peace 
and of courts-martial, military and naval. The 
delay allowed for bringing a civil case before 
the Court of Cassation is throe months for per- 
sons domiciled in France. In criminal matters 
the procedure is much more prompt, three full 
days only being allowed to the person condemned 
to bring his action of cassation, and the same 
space being given to the procureur-g^ndral. In 
all criminsu and police cases the Court of Cassa- 
tion may pronouncje judgment immediately after 
the expiration of this time and must do so 
within a month. The court is divided into throe 
sections, one of which deals exclusively with 
criminal matters* It consists of a president, 
who has the title of first president, and three 
vice presidents, who are called prc'sidontH, 46 
counselors or ordinary judges, a procureur- 
dndral, or public prosecutor, 6 substitutes, who 
ave the title of advocates-generiil, and stwcral 
inferior officers. The presidents and counselors 
are named by the executive for life, the other 
oflflicers being removable at pleasure. No judg- 
ment can i)r<>n<>un<uxl unless 11 judges are 
present, the dcHjision l)<‘ing determined oy the 
majority* Where the numbers are equally di- 
vided, nvc Ju^es are called in* and cases of 
peculiar dimculiy may b(‘ Judged by the three 
HociionH united. Tlu*, wboh* eoxirt, when presided 
over Ity the Minister of Justice, possesses also 
tim right of discipliru' and censure over all 
judgt‘H for grave oih'nses not sp<H'iaUy j^rovided 
for l>y the law. Wlien thus constituti^d, the 
Court of ('assaiion may suspemd ti»e judges of 
thcj ordinary courts from the ex<trcise of tlieir 
Ainctions and cull them to its bar. The pro- 
eunuir-gf'n^ral of the (Jonrt of Cassation 
wise II surveillanci* over the procurcurs- 

g4ndraux of the ordinary or inferior courts. Sco 
Affbal; Coubt. 


CASSATT-^, ALEXAifDEB Johnston (1839- 
1906). An American railway president, bom in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He studied at Heidelberg and 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and from 
1861 to 1882 rose in the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from rodman to first vice presi- 
dent. In 1899 he became president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and it was due to his efiforts 
that this road gained a terminal in New York 
City. 

CASSATT, Mart (1845- ). An Ameri- 

can figure and portrait painter. She was born 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and passed her youth in 
Chester County. In 1875, after a brief course 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, she went to Europe. She studied 
the masters of the Renaissance in Italy, and in 
Spain the paintings of Velasquez, who exercised 
a strong influence on her art. In 1879 she re- 
moved to Paris, where she thereafter resided. 
She allied herself with the Impressionists and 
is considered one of the principal representatives 
of that movement in France. She studied prin- 
cipally with Degas, from whom she learned her 
true and vigorous line; but also with Renoir, 
whose influence is seen in her brilliant and 
luminous color. Her subjects are almost in- 
variably women and children, particularly 
mother and child, in the environment of home. 
The children, especially, are depicted with truth, 
originality, and a remarkable power of observa- 
tion, but without prettiness. Among her best- 
known paintings are: “The Bath” “Breakfast 
in Bed,” ^‘Mother’s Caress,” “Children Playing 
with a Cat,” “In the Garden,” “At the Mirror,” 
‘'Maternity,” "Child Playing with a Dog,” 
"Child’s Toilet,” "In the Box.” At the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893 she decorated the north 
tympanum of the Woman’s Building with a 
naural painting entitled “Modern Women.” Miss 
Cassatt is represented in the Luxembourg by 
"The Young Mother,” a pastel; in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, by “Mother and 
Child,” and in the museums of Boston and 
Worcester by similar subjects. Avoiding the 
Salon, she exhibited only with the Impression- 
ists. Special exhibitions of her work have been 
held in Paris, and twice in the United States— 
in New York in 1808, in New York and Boston, 
1900. Of some celebrity also are her tinted 
etchings, the best known of which is a scries 
of 10 entitled “Maternity.” 

OASSA^Al Mandioo, or Manjoo (Neo-Lat, 
Fr. eassave, Bp. caaabc, cosate, from Haitian 
kasali)r Mmihot utilissima, A large, shrubby 
pliant belonging to the order Euphorbiacefie. 
Cassava is the West Indian name and is used 
in the United States; manioc, or xnandioc, the 
Brazilian; and in Peru and other parts of 
South America, it is called juca, or yuca. It 
is a native of tropical America, commonly grown 
in (iquatorial South America, in (/ontral America, 
and the W(»rtt Indies. Cassava is now also ex- 
tonsivelv grown in Africa and has been intro- 
duced into other tropical countries. In the 
United States it is cultivated in Florida. The 
plant grows in n bushy form* usually 6 to 8 
lugii, and with a spread of about the same 
dimensionH. Cassava grows Ix'st on light* sandy* 
dry soUs. It is propagated by cuttings from the 
stems and branches, which an^ dropped intP fur- 
rows and covered. The crop matures In about 
seven months. The roots* usually from 1 to S 
inches thick and from 1 to 8 feet kmg, are har- 
vested by hand. Seo Plate of . 
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IVo varieties of cassava are recognized, the 
poisonous and the nonpoisonous, or sweet. The 
poisonous principle is hydrocyanic acid, which is 
contained in the juice of the plant. Both varie- 
ties yield a wholesome food^ the volatile poison 
being driven off by heat in the process of prepa- 
ration. In South America a sauce <see Cjlsa- 
EEEP) and an intoxicating beverage arel prepared 
from the judce, while the root, grated, dried on 
hot metal plates, and powdered, forms the food 
commonly known there as farinha ' ( Portuguese 
for meal). It is m^de into thin cakes by the 
action of heat, which softens and agglutinates 
the particles of starch. The starch of cassava 
separated in the ordinary manner from the fibre 
is the Brazilian arrowroot of commerce,^ This 
starch, dried quickly under the action of intense 
heat when in a semisolid and moist condirfiion, 
aggkwnerates into small irre^lar masses and 
then forms the well-known article of food called 
tapioca* Sago,, or pearl tapioca, is a fine-grained 
form of the product. In Florida, where sweet 
cassava is grown, the roots are grated and used 
direcffcly as a food for man. They are also fed 
to stock, and serve as a raw material in the 
manulactiire of starch and glucose. 

Feeding Value. The- peeled root of fresh 
Iloarida-grown cassava contains^ on an average, 
per cent of water, 31.0 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates^ largely star^, and a little protein, 
fat, aad crude fibre. Cassava fiour, made in 
IhMrida, contains about 11. per cent of water and 
6^ to 70 per cent of starch, in addition to amaH 
•naouBds of protein, fat, crude fibre, sugar, gum, 
ash, etc. Cassava starch, like other starch, coo^ 
tains* some moisture. Cassava is fed to hogs and 
steers and sometimes, to cows. Consult Umted 
8tmtes Depeurtment of Agrioulture, Bwremk of 
Chemiatrp^ Bulletins 44 (1394), 106 (ISiOT), 
and Fttrmera* Bulletin 16(7 (19d3>. 

GASSAT^* See? Kanifue* * 

GASSOBX, k^s^sd. Until 1836 the *oapital of 
the foormer Electorate of Hesse, now the capital 
of the' Prussian Province of Hesse-Nassau, sit- 
uated oh both sides, of the Fulda, here navigable, 
in lat^ &!• 19' N. and long. 9’ 29' E.; about 35 
modes southwest of <^tmgeh (Map? Prussia, 

o ay.. ■ " . ^ 

tawB consists of the AMstadt, the Ober- 
neuaiadt, and the new Hohentzollern quarter, all 
on the left bank of the river, and of the Unter- 
neustadt on the right bank. -The streets' of 'the 
old tovm are crooked and nhi:roiw’> b^t tbbse 
ei the; newer portion are r^ular and broad and 
among the.jhandsoinesi in Germany.^- Tbe^prin- 
cipal street is the Kdnigastrasse, the- upper and 
lower sections of which are sepeatated by the 
eireular K6&ig^latz,' remarkslfe fair its echo; 
€hi the Friedrichsplatz^ the . lartoob sqnalre m 
dhrmany, are the old Electoral Palace,' erocsted 
in 1769 arid enlarged in 1821, and thee Mmeiam 
Friideracia^iiQs, built in 1769' by ^(toidgravn 
Frederick 11. In the same building *kr thk proK 
vsncial library of 236,909 volumes and 1600 
mamiiscripts>> the HihkhraudSrliedf dati 

hi^ f reasi eighth century. , The ' brothers 

Grmna weto^librariaiis here 'from IS.M.-to ISSCr^ 
TlmifMttrhaardtfPtahllo library, ©oataina 
166,990 voltimes.t One of the handsomeal: buiilflt 
injgs ) an the* tiotm- is ^ tlM PictuTe Gallery^, of ved 
sandatone, finished in 1877. It eontalna'a Asia 
eolWfeticai of paintmgs accumulated by Land-^ 
grave William VUI. The Flemish and Dubcl^ 
sfshools are particularly well represented, there 
being soma fine paintings by Van Dyck, Bemr 


brandt, and Hals. Among the other notable 
buildings are St. Martinis Church, the post 
office, and the Court Theatre, of which Louis 
Spohr was for some years conductor. Cassel is 
the seat of the provincial and district govern- 
BQjent and of the supreme provincial court. ^ The 
town’s affairs are administered by a municipal 
council of 48 and an executive board of 21* mem- 
bers. There is a paid as well as a volunteer 
fire department. The cost of keeping the. streets 
clean is borne by the property owners. There 
is a modern sewerage system and a copious 
water supply, and the town owns and operates 
gas works, an electric light plant, and a 
slaughterhouse. • 

There are numerous educational; institutions, 
including two ^mnasia, three mnnieipal high 
schools, and a score: of t^hnical pchools. There 
are many hospital^ and other charitable insti- 
tutions. The industries include the manufac^ 
ture of locomotives, machinery, ironware, surgi- 
cal and.. other scientific instruments,* etc. Cassel 
has excellent railway facilities, and two elec- 
tric street-railway lines serve, to accommodate 
the .city traffic. It is the seati nf ,a United states 
consulate. Pop., 1900, 106,000; 1910,; 153,078. 
To the; west of Cassel and connected, with it by 
steam tramway lies the palace of Wilhelmsh^fie, 
erected in the latter part of the eight^th cen- 
tury, in which Napoleon HI was detained, as a 
prisoner from the fall of Sedan to .the, close 
of the Franep-Prussian War. The history of , the 
town dates from the year 913, when, under. 
xvanxe-o-f Chassala, it was the residence of King 
Conrad I. It received ii^s first municipal rights 
in the thirteenth century from the landgraves 
of Thuringia. . In the: Seven Years’ War it ivas 
several times ' captured hy the French. Land- 
grave JTriMierick II sent 12,000 Hessians ajl;d 
the! British in ,the Ameri.can Kpyolution and \yaa 
paid $22,000,000, . In l^Ot Cassel waa made the 
capital of the newly formed Kingdom of West- 
ph^lia. In 1866 it was occupied by Pru<^*^ 
twx)ps, and b^aom a part of Prussia. 

qAS^EIij, Dated (1818-93).. A 
scholar. .He , was born in Grlogau, of Jewieh 
parentage,, and was edujcated. in Breelau ap*d l^r- 
iim i'Tom 1846 until the time of hia, death he 
was associated with several of the leadi^ Jew- 
ish institutions of learning in iPerlin. He was 
a proli^P e.nd popular author and published the 
fqUowipiryaluahfe ‘Contributions to Jewish liter- 
atfure: ^i^soldohte der Litteratur (2 

vpls., 1872r-73) ; JEfehrliisoJi-d^isoih^^ W6rte^^ 
i 1891 1 ; Leitfadpn fUr pnterricht in dor 
f4dii^hen Ge^hiehte- tmd Lvtieratur ^ 

1895). fiPia editions of the Kusari ty . Jehuda 
and of the, Meor Enajim by Bjossl are 

also highly csteetne^- 

CASISEIO^ JosiT (1817-65). An EngUsh 
poblisher, bom in Manchester, son of an inn- 
keeper. As a temperance lecturer, ho wandered 
to London, where he estainishpd himself as a 
dealer . in tea, coffee, and patent medicines. In 
1860 he beg^ to ac;t as publisher of kis books, 
written to diffuse knowled^ among the working 
elassesw After carrying through many schemes 
he founded the publishing Imuse of Cassell, Pet- 
tar, and. Galpin ..( 1859). * < 

CASSEHA. See Yapon. 

CASSIA^ kkshffi (Iiat.> from Gk* jccur^iat, Movkt, 
haama^ hotsui^ cassia,! from Heb^ qetai^Cth,' cas- 
sia, from quQriaa^ to cut). A name given 1^ the 
ancients a kind of fra^ant me^cinal hark* 
Cassia is also the botanic^ name oc a genua ,of 
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plants of the family Leguminosae, -containing 
many species, more than 400 having been de- 
scribed as trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, 
natives of Africa and of the warm parts of Asia 
and America. They have abruptly pinnate 
leaves, and flowers with deciduous calyx of five 
somewhat unequal sepals and corolla of five 
petals. The leaves an^L pods of many species 
have a peculiar . sweetjsh but nauseous smell, 
and a nauseous, bitter; taste. They -contain a 
purgative principle, 'and the leaves of some of 
the Asiatic and Africaii species are highly val- 
ued and are much used* as a medicine under the 
name of senna, the species Cassia acutifolia and 
Cassia ^ angustifolia supplying the Alexandria 
and Tinnevelly senUa of commerce. The pods of 
these species are also used and are milder than 
the leaves. The leaves of Cassia marylandica 
possess similar properties and are now used to 
some extent in the United States. Cassia fistula 
also yields the cassia pods, pipe cassia, or purg- 
ing cassia, of .tlie -/ shops. It is a large tree, a 
Uative of Egypt and other parts of Africa, per- 
haps also of the East Indies, whore it is widely 
diffused and cultivated, as well as in the West 
Indies and in the warm parts of America. Its 
pods, which have obtained for it the name of 
pudding-pipe tree, are sometimes 2 f<‘et in Ibngth, 
cylindrical, black, consisting of thin, brittle 
woody valv(‘a, within which is a cavity divided 
by nunn'rous thin transve^rse partitions, each 
cell containing a single seed embedded in a soft 
black pulp. It is this pulp that is the part used 
in medicine; it has a sweetish ihucilaginons 
taste and in small doses acts as ia mild laxative. 
It is sometimes removed ' from the 'pods when 
fresh, ot an extract is obtained laftcvr they are 
'dried, by boiling and evaporating. It is said to 
'edntaitt fll to 69 per cent of sugar. The cassia 
pods 6f the West Indies contain unndi more, pulp 
and are therefore more valuable than* those im- 
ported from the East. Cassia bark, or cassia 
wood, sometimes called China cinnamon, is a 
bark very similar to cinnamon '(cj.v.). Cassia 
buds are believed to be the dried flower buds of 
the same tree which yields oi^tssia bark. They 
are now imported inti the United States in 
large quantities and arc much' used in confec- 
tionery. In flavor and other qualities they ro- 
semblo cassia bark; in appearance tlwiy am very 
similar to cloves. Bve Plato qf CAaNATioi^s. 

OiLS^IAIT <3tWS!B, I A famous Eoman clan, 
at first patrician, latiT iilcbeiati. But One pa- 
trician member of the gons is mentioned, Hpurius 
Oasshis ViROcHinus. Und(‘r the Republic the 
family are ITtunina, Longinus, Parmensis, 
Bavilla. Rjibm-o, Varus, and Viseellinus. 

CAS'SIA^NtrS, .loiiANNKS, aliK> called Johan- 
nes Massiliensis, or Johann^M Eremita (c.!l60- 
c.4:tr>). A monk who brought Eastern monas- 
tieism into the Winitern church. Ho was born 
pr<»bably in Provt'nei*. TTe xooe&vod l^ood odu- 
eation, wont on d pilgrimage to the Land, 
and beeamo a ttwmk at BothloUam; then tmmfd 
ite Kgyi»t and lived thcrc as an anchcHts from 
' ^ to 40d. In the latter yoar Ht went to Oon- 
stantlnoplft and there* was' made a deacon by 
Ohrysoitom. After the etilsf of , the latter he 
wont to Home lay the. case before the Bishop, 
Innocent I (406),- andelivcd in Rome- > for aomo 
years. Ho next is found in Marseilles (416), 
where he estublisiied a mtmiisti»ry atul a con- 
vent, and there died, ills monuHti^ry was 
afterward known as that of Rt. Victor, of 
which the present ehurcji of Ht, Victor is 


the relic. It served as a model to a multatude^of 
monastic institutions in Gaul and Spain. He 
-also employed his pen in the promotion of mo- 
nasticism, and his great work, which dates from 
420 and which has been strongly influential, is 
The Institutes of the CcenoMa, and the Remedies 
for the Eight Prmcipal Faults^ in 12 books, four 
on the monastic rule and eight on the sins 
against which the monks had to contend — ^glut- 
tony, incontinence, covetousness, anger, dejection, 
distress of heart, vainglory, pride. His seoond 
chief work is his 24 Conferences with various 
eminent monks upon monastic interests and the 
vexed questions of theology. It is the supple- 
ment to the Institutes. 

‘Cassianus took part in two doctrinal contro- 
versies. He wrote The Incarnation of the Lordy 
against Nostorius, and in it pointed out the con- 
nection between Ncstorianism and Pelagianism. 
Deeming that St. Augustine had gone too far in 
his theory of irresistible grace, he utilized one of 
his Conferences to sot forth his view that the 
grace of God always cooperates with our will 
for its advantage. This view certainly was an 
approach to that of Pelagius and later* was 
called Semi-Pelagianism. (See Pelagia]sism:'. ) 
As it gained support from the Massilian monks, 
St. Augustine, having been informed of it by his 
friend. Prosper of Aquitaine, wrote strongly 
against it in his treatises The Predcstmation of 
the Saints and The Gift of Perseverance. The 
distinction has been thus wittily expressed! St. 
Augustine regards tlio natural man as dead, 
Pelagius as sound and well, and Oassianus as 
sick. 

Cassianufi*' works, whioh are all in Latin, Ap- 
peared for the first time in satisfactory form 
bdited by M. Petschenig (2 vole., Vienna, lBd6- 
88), and in Eng. trans. by E. 0. S. Gibson, in 
* voL xi of the Nioene <md PottPNioene Fathers 
(2d series, London and Nw York, 1884). For 
the life and teaching of Oassianus, see^ the 
j>rol(?g«)Tnena of the editions named, end also 
Lombard (StrassBurg, 1868). 

OASSIAH WAY. A Roman military roaAi 
from Romo to Arretium, Elorenct^ and Luooa, 
built after 187 B.a 

OAS^SIMERE (Fr. ouaimir, ultimately Mflie- 
rlved from iSkt. Ka4ivara, Kashmir). A thin 
twilled cloth, plain or figured, of wool, Or wool 
and ootto% much used in the manufioytaro -of 
clothing. - It was formerly known as Aorsay 
(q.v.) or kcrsvymrre^ a corrtrption of cassimmf. 

OAS^SXH, Jomr (1813-68). An American 
ornithologist, bom near Chester, Pa. He wis 
familiar with the birds of tho' Old World, t As 
well as those of America. He wrote Mammalogy 
and Ornithology of the Wilkes Fj ^ flaring Ftrpc- 
diHon (1858). Ho was ornithologist of Perry's 
expedition to Japan, and with I'rofessor Baird 
and George Hi, Lawrence published a **Mono- 
graph of Birds of North Amertica North qf 
.Toxaa,” la t/niied States War OepaHment 
Paoifio Pailroad Ueporis^ voL ix (Washington, 
1858); The Pirds of North Amerim (1866),; 
llimtratiom of the Birds of California^ Teamt 
Oregon^ British and Russian America^ lBdS-45 
(1862). 

OASSIHI, kda-sS'nd, AwrrruE PAVW)Vii!Cir 
(1835- ). A Russian diplomat* He entered 

the Department of Foreign Affairs in 1856. 
After holding various European posts he became, 
in 1881, Minister at Peking, where he repnwemted 
Hnssian int^^rests with aggressivenws and mic- 
eesds during the critiital ]>eriod covering the war 
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between China and Japan. In 1897 he was 
made Minister at Washington, becoming later 
the first Russian Ambassador to the United 
States. In face of the general anti-Russian 
sentiment in this country aroused by the Jewish 
massacres at Kishinev in 1903 and the events of 
the war with Japan, he conducted himself with 
great adroitness. In 1905 he was transferred 
to Madrid and was Russia’s representative at 
the Algeciras Conference in 1906. 

CASSI17I, IsA'sS'n^', C^isab RBAJsrgois, de 
Thuby (1714-84). A French astronomer, son 
of Jacques Cassini. He succeeded his father as 
director of the Paris Observatory. In 1744 he 
began the great topographical map of France, 
which was later completed by his son. Among 
his published works on geodesy may be men- 
tioned Description gSomStrique de la terre 
(1775) and Description g^omStrique de la 
France (1784), 

CASSINI, kA-s^'nS, GiovANNi Domenico 
(1625-1712). An Italian-French astronomer, 
born at Perinaldo, near Nice. He was professor 
of astronomy at Bologna, and first of the family 
which for four generations filled the post of 
director of the observatory in Paris. He deter- 
mined the motions of Jupiter’s satellites from 
observations of their eclipses and constructed 
tables of the latter; discovered (1671-84) four 
of Saturn’s satellites and determined their 
periods of revolution, and determined (1664-67) 
the rotations of Jupiter, Venus, and Mars. 
To him is attribute the first systematic 
observation of the zodiacal light. Cassini made 
a close approximation (10") to the^ parallax 
of the sun, computed a table of refractions, gave 
a complete theory of the moon’s libration, and 
gave as the obliquity of the ecliptic 23® 28' 42", 
instead of 231 / 3 ®, and the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit as 0.017, instead of Kepler’s value,* 
0.018. In pure mathematics he discovered the 
curve known as the Cassinian oval (q.v,). 

CASSINI, k&'sS'n^', Jacques (1677-1766). 
A French astronomer, son of Giovanni Domenico 
Cassini. He was born in Paris and succeeded 
his father as director of the observatory in 1712. 
He wrote several treatises on physical subjects, 
and in his De la grandeur et de la figure de la 
terre (1720) attempted to show that the earth 
must be a spheroid elongated at the poles. He 
traveled extensively in Europe, making the ac- 
quaintance of the leading scientific men of the 
time. He was admitted to the membership of 
the French Acad4mie des Sciences at the age of 
17, and two years later was elected fellow of 
the Royal Society of London. 

CASSINI, Jacques Dominique, Count pe 
(1748-1845). A French astronomer, son of 
C4sar Francois Cassini, whom he succeeded as 
director of the Paris Observatory in 1784. He 
was the fourth Cassini in succession to fill this 
post, the connection of the family with the ob- 
servatory thus lasting over the long period of 
122 years. In 1789 he completed the great topo- 
graphical map of Prance Ix^un by his father. 
He incurred uhe ill will of the National Assem- 
bly and resigned his post in 1793. In the fol- 
lowing year he was imprisoned, but regained his 
liberty after seven months, retiring to his coun- 
try seat at Thury, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. 

- CASSINOAN O'VAL. A bicircular quartio 
curve, the locus of a moving point the 
pnodUGt of whose distances from two fixed 
poinis is constant. Its Cartesian equation is 


+ a?) * — 4aV = m*, where 2a = AB, 
The polar equation is r* — 2a-Vcos26 + a* 

The curve is symmetric with respect to both 
cobrdinate axes. If m <C,ay the real ou^e con- 
sists of two ovals; if rn = a, it becomes the lem- 



CASSINIAN OVAL. 

niscate; if m > a, it consists of a single oval. 
Cassinians are curves of the eighth class, except 
the lemniscate, which is of the sixth. In the 
case of two ovals, the curve is its ow n inverse 

with respect to a circle of radius 
The curves are fully discussed in Briot et Bou- 
quet, G-4om6trie analytique (4th ed., Paris, 1890; 
Amer. cd., Chicago, 1896). For biography, con- 
sult Brocard, Notes de hibliographie des courhes 
gSomStriques (Bar-le-Duc, 1897). See Cassini, 
G. D.; Lemniscate. 

CASSINO, kas-se'n6. A city in the Province 
of Caserta, south Italy, called San Germano 
until 1871, on the Rapido, 85 miles southeast 
of Rome (Map: Italy, H 6). San Germano was 
a frequent residence of popes and emperors, and 
in 1230 Gregory IX and Frederick II concluded 
peace here. On March 16, 1816, Murat was de- 
feated hefe by the Austrians. Half a mile to the 
south are the ruins of an amphitheatre erected 
by Ummidia Quadratilla, a Roman lady men- 
tioned by Pliny in hisUetters (vii, 24). Farther 
on is the site of the villa of M. Terentius Varro, 
where Cicero (Phil, ii, 40) says Antony led a 
riotous life. On a hill above the city is the 
famous monastery of Monte Cassino (9-^*7 • 
Pop., 1881, 12,000; 1901, 13,473; 1911, 14,220. 

CASSINO. A game at cards played hy two, 
three, or four persons. Four cards are dealt, 
two at a time, to each player, and four are 
turned face up on the table in the same manner. 
After the hands are played, the greatest num- 
ber of cards counts the holder three, the great- 
est number of spades one, big casino (the ten of 
diamonds) two, little casino (the deuce of 
spades) one, and each ace one, so that 11: can 
be possibly counted by one person; the whole 
game is 21. In cutting and in play the ace is 
low and counts one; the other cards rank up- 
ward in their usual value, the king being high. 
The play is to take from the. table as naaay 
cards as possible, preferring spades, or aces, or 
big or lime casino. The tri^s are tak^ by 
pairing, i.e., by matching one card in the hand 
with another on Hie table; thus, a ten vvill take 
a ten, or a nine and an ace, or four aces and a 
six^ or any other combination of spots that 
makes just 10. In ‘‘combining” the player iruiy 
use any card in his hand — except a king, queen, 
or jack — ^to take two or more cards whose sum 
equals his card in value. Another part of the 
game is “building” cards on the board with one 
in hand: e,g., a player puts a four on a 
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six to make up 10, meaning to take both when 
his turn to play again comes; but any one hav- 
ing a ten may take them before him; or if he 
builds a six, the next player may make it a 
nine, and the next still may put on an ace and 
call it 10, but in building, the one who makes 
any particular number must hold the card that 
will take it. Some persons make a progressive 
build, i.e., if one has a nine and cannot at the 
time make a nine, he puts a four on a two and 
calls it six, having of course a tliree to make a 
nine when it is next his titrn to play. But this 
kind of building is generally ruled out as irregu- 
lar. A “sweep” (which counts one) is made, 
wlum a player takes all of the cards with one’ 
card. In a modern variation of the game, the 
knave counts 11, the queen 12, the king 13, the 
ace 1 or 14, as the players may choose, and the 
“joker” 16. This plan greatly enlarges the num- 
ber of combinations; as, e.g., an ace may pos- 
sibly take three other aces, -four deuces, and a 
tray, making 14 spots; or the ace may take the 
big and little casino and two aces, which would 
make six points in the game. Consult Foster’s 
Complete Moyle (Now York, 1909), 

CASSIO, kil&h'i-ft, MiciiAtx. The successor 
of lago to the position of lieutenant of Othello, 
in SliakcHpc^are’s tragedy of the latter name, 
lie is a weak-minded but reputtible soldier, 
whoso love of wine (‘uables his enraged prede- 
cessor to direct against him the jealousy of 
Othello, lie is iinally stabbed by lago. 

CAS'SIODOORirS, Flavixts Maonus Aurb- 
LitTfl (C.490-C.680). A Iwatin statesman and 
writer, the most profound and enligUtonod 
acbolar of his age, lie was born at Scylaccum 
(Squillace), in Bruttii (now Calabria), of a 
noble family long settled in that region. First 
raised to position under Odoocte.r, he hold many 
important oIHcos under 'rh<‘<Hlori<! the Ostrogoth. 
From th(^ qu tester ship ho passed to tlie consul- 
ship in 614} during the following years, thoxxgU 
on^^ed in pxxbllc services, ho devoted his leisure 
to literary work and study. At the command 
of Theoxloric ho prepared a History of the OotJis, 
which has survived only in the epitome made by 
.Tordanis. After the death of '’ni<*o<lorie, Cassio- 
doms published a collection of valuabh* histori- 
cal state papers, under the title Variarum Fpis- 
toUiram tnbri jCff, the most important of his 
many writings, which gives the Ix’Ht information 
we possess regar<1iug the Ostrogothie rule in 
Italy, Consult Hodgkin, IjcUcvh of Oassiodorm 
(London, 1880). About 640 Cassiodorua retired 
from pub lie, life and founded upon his estates at 
Vivarium, near Hq^uillaee, a numastory, in which 
he spent the remamdor of his long lire in study 
and pious endeavor. He required of his monks 
not only meditation, but also scholar ship, and 
this Included, as part of their monastic duty, 
the copying of manuscripts. To the happy ex- 
ample thus instituted we owe the pr<‘Hervation 
of most of the eliissic literature. Mis works 
are pubUshe<L by Migm* in the Patrologui Hating 
(1806), vol Ixix. Consult Sandys, A History 
cf Vlaasiml HahotiMrsMpt vol. i, especially pp. 
268 270 (Cambridge, 1900). 

OAS'SIOPBOA (Ck. Kwr<n6ir€ia, Kassiopeia, 
Kao-erMfwcta, Kasitirprw) . 1. An Mthiopiun quoen, 
mother of Andromeda. 2. A constellation in the 
Northern Ibmnsphen*. near (Tepheiis, and not far 
from the North P(de. It is distinguishwl by a 
group of six stars of the w^cond, thinl, and 
fourth magnitutles, arrnngt'tl so as to form a 
sonmwhat straggling hdter \V. It was in this 


constellation that the famous “new star’' of 
Tycho Brahe blazed out in November, 1672. 
This star is one of the most remarkable in as- 
tronomical annals. The brilliancy of its light, 
surpassing that of the large planets, and the 
suddenness with which it was extinguished, bear 
eloquent testimony to the extreme power of 
cosmic forces. Tycho's star retained its maxi- 
mum brightness about 10 days only. Sixteen 
months elapsed before it finally disappeared 
from view. Tycho's records, made before the 
invention of the telescope, do not fix his star’s 
place on the sky with great precision, but it 
has been identified with a reddish star of the 
eleventh magnitude which is situated very near 
the place indicated by him. 

CASSIQXJIABE, kas'sS-kyU'ra, or CASSI- 
QTTIABI, -r6. A river of Amazonas Territory, 
Venezuela, which leaves the Orinoco in lat, 3* 
10' N., long. 66® 20' W., taking from it one- 
third of its water, and, after a rapid southwest 
course of about 260 miles, joins the river 
CJuainia, a branch of the Rio Negro, in lat. 2® 6' 
N., long. 67® 40' W. About 300 yards in breadth 
Avhen it issues from the Orinoco, it gradually 
increases until at its union with the Rio Negro 
it attains a width of 600 yards. By the means 
of this singular river, water communication is 
established between the systems of the Amazon 
and the Orinoco. 

CASSIBEB, kAs's^^-rfir', Ernst ( 1874- ) . 

A German philosopher, born at Breslau. He was 
cdxicated at the universities of Berlin, Leipzig, 
Munich, HcideU)erg, and Marburg, and became 
lecturer in philosophy in the University of Bei*- 
lin. His works inolxido: Descartes Kritik dor 
mathoniatisohan und naturwissmxsckaftllohen 
FJrkenntnis ( 1899 ) ; Imhnita System itv seinen 
ttmsensohafiUohcn Orundlagen (1002); Das Hr- 
kenntmsproblem m dor Philosophie und Wissen- 
sohaft dcr nett or cn Zeit (2 vola., 1906-07; 2d ed., 
1911) ; Suhsianssbegriff und Funktionsbegriff 
(1910). 

OASSITBBIDES, kAs'sl-terT-d^z. See Soillt 
ISI^ANDS. 

CASSIT^EBITE (Lat. oassiierum^ Gk. Ka<r- 
KrlrtpoSf kassifvrosy tin, of unknown origin, bor- 
rowed hi O. ('Inirch Slav, kositeriif Skt. A-a^Mro-, 
Ar. ga&dir, tin). A tin dioxide that crystallizes 
in the tetragonal system. It occurs both mas- 
sive and in the form of crystals, usixally of a 
black or brown color, although sometimes red 
or yellow. Cassiterite is found in Cornwall, 
England (formerly in large quantities) ; in Bo- 
hemia and Sauxony, on the Malay Peninsula, in 
Banca, Australia, and in Mexico. In the UnitxKl 
States it is reported from Maine, Virghh.'i, South 
Dakota, and Californio. It is an important ore 
of tin, as, when pure, it contains nearly 79 
per cent of that metal. The ordinary massive 
cassiterite is called tin stone,* when fmmd in 
hotryoidal or nmiform whap«i« it is known as 
ioood tin, and when in the Htate of pebbles or 
sand along the. bedsJ of streams it is called 
straani tin, 

CASSIHS, kaslFfis, 4VIDIUS. A Reman gen- 
eral und(‘r Manms Aurelius, from Cyrrhus, in 
Syria, lit* won much renown by victories over 
the I'arihians (162-166 A.O.). Subsequently he 
qnellwl a dangnToxis insurrection in Mgypt and 
was appointed goviTnor of all the Eastern Pr(»v- 
inr<M4, Tfe organized a revolt and attempted to 
seizin the Imperial throne, but was ttssasslnattKl 
by two of his own otlieors (176). 

OASSIXrs, Dio. vSee Dio Cahkiub. 
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CASSrUS, PuEPLE OF. A dark-pniplc, red, 
er reddish-brown pigment. It' was discovered 
by Andteas Cassius in the seventeenth century 
and may be obtained as a fine flocculent pui^le 
precipitate on adding a solution of stannous 
Ohloride containing stannic chloride to a solu- 
tion of gold chloride. It may also be obtained 
by treating an alloy of gold (2 parts), tin (3.5 
parts), and silver (15 parts) with nitric acid, 
which removes the silver and oxidizes the tin. 
The composition of purple of Cassius is vari- 
able, but it is believed that gold is present in 
it in the metallic state. Mixed with borax or 
some fusible glass, it is used by potters to pro- 
duce a rich purple or rose tint in the finer 
qualities of pottery, and it has long been em- 
ployed to give a ruby-red color to the better 
qualities of glass. 

CAS&rUS (S-AHTS. 1. One of 

Csesar’s assassins. Though a tribune of the plebs, 
he sided with Pompeius and the aristocratic fac- 
tion against Caesar. He was taken prisoner by 
the latter, who pardoned him, and even made 
him one of his legati. In 44 B.o., through the 
influence of Caesar, -he was made.^rceior pere- 
grinus and was promised the governorship of 
Syria for 43. Becoming incensM at 'Caesar, be- 
cause Caesar appointed a younger man, M. 
Junius Brutus, prcetor urbamas, he soon ma- 
tured the conspiracy, and Cflesar* fell by the 
daggers of assassins. Since popular feeling — 
as displayed by the riots that broke out at 
Caesar’s funeral — ^was strongly -against the mur- 
derers, and the military power, fell into the 
hands of Marcus Antonius, Cassius fled to the 
Bast and made himself master of Syria. After- 
ward he joined forces with Brutus. ( See 
Bbxjtus, Marcus Jtotus.) Cassiias’s wife, a 
half sister of Brutus, survived him upward of 
60 years (to 22 a.d.). 

2. A Kdm'an jurist (c.3-75 A.D.), consul in 30, 
proconsul of Asia, 40-41, and governor of Syria 
in 45r50. He was banished to .Sarciinia in 06, 
because he reverenced the memory of 'felie Cas- 
sius who had helped to slay Csesar, but was 
recalled by Vespasian, fie wrot^ IMH Iuri$ 
CiviliSi in 10 books, which was one of the 
sources of the Digest of Justinian ,((J.v.). 

dASSIXJS X'Oiro-INTrS, brother or 

cousin of the Cassius who helped \to kill Osesar. 
He was quaestor in Spain in 64 B:a. In the 
critical year 4^, as tribune df the people, he 
t^arthly supported Csesar ,and was rewarded with 
the goveriiofship of Hispania Ulterior. Hrs 
tj^.ajhnicai rule caused a rebellion, which he 
piit down without mercy^ When his oVn trckjps 
revolted, he was besieged in Ulia, a town of 
Hispahia feaetica. Through the influence of 
Lepidtis, the trium^r, he^was allowed 
to go free.- He sought to sail from Malaca, but 
perished hi a storm near the mouth of the Ebro 
(48 or '47 b.o.). 

CASSIUS PARMBN'SIS, or Gaius Cassius 
Severus. One of the conspirators 'against Julius 
Gpesar. He was an adherent of Gaius Cassius 
Longinus and fought with him at Philippi. 
Afterward he joined Sextus Pompeius and 
finally supported Antonius until the djefeat at 
Actiumu He went to Athens, but was arrest^ 
and executed, about 30 B.c., by order of- Augus- 
tus. He wrote satires, elegies, epigrams, and 
tragedies. 

CASSIUS VIS'tiELLI'NUS, Spubius. A 
Roman, thrice consul — in 602, 493, and 480 B.o' 
Despite the strong opposition of t^e patricians, 


led by his fellow consul, Virginius Tricostus, he 
effected, in 486, the passage of the first agrarian, 
law, which was, however, never enforced. See 
Agbaelajst Law. 

CA'S'SIVELLAU-'N’US (c.60b.o.). A native 
chieftain chosen by the Britons to be their com- 
mander when Csesar made his second invasion, 
in 54 B.c. Cassivellaunus was routed in the 
first engagement, but continued to harass the 
Romans and to cut off all foragers or stragglers.’ 
Moved by reverses, he finally gave hostages to 
Csesar, who commanded him also to pay a tribute 
and not to make war on the tribes who had 
aided the Romans. Consult Csesar, Gallic War, 
bk. V. 

CAS'SCCK. See Costume, Eoolesiastical. 

CASSOP^OLIS. A village and the county 
seat of Cass Co., Mich., 90 miles west by south 
of Jackson, on the Michigan Central and 'th® 
Chicago and Grand Trunk railroads. It is 
known as a summer resort, being in a' pictur- 
esque lake region, and contains a public library, 
museum, and fine courthouse. The industrial 
establishments include flour and Saw mills and 
a telephone-supply factory, etc. Pop., 1890, 
1369; 1900, 1330; 1910, 1358. 

CAS'SrOVTARY (Fr. casoa/r, Sp, msoctrio, 
casohar, Dutch oamaar, from Malay foctssu- 
ut)aris). A family (Oasuariidse) ^th the single 
genus Casudrius of ratite, or paloeognathous, 
birds allied to the ostrich, but distinctively 
characterized by still greater shortness of wing, 
by a bony crest, by pendent wattles on the 
naked neck, and by three toes on each foot, the 
inner toe short and armed with a very long and 
sharp claw. There are also very important ana- 
tomical differences (see Huxley, Proceedings 
Zoological Society of I/ondon, 1867), especially 
in its digestive organs, which are not adapted to 
the same coarse diet. Cassowaries are still more 
closely allied to the emus, and with them form' 
a group (Megistanes) peculiar to the Australian 
region and the Papuan subregion, including New 
Guinea, Salwatty, New Britain, the Aru Islands, 
northern Queensland, and Ceram. ^ Abotxt 20 
forms of cassowary are known, of which the most 
familiar is that from Ceram (Casuarim cdmia- 
rius, or galeatus), known since .1696 and fre- 
quently seen in' zoological gardens. It is the 
largest known bird except the ostrich, and its 
height, when erec^ is about 5 feet. The color iS 
brownish black. The feathers are loosely webbed 
and hang down, so that at a little distance tho 
bird seems clothed with hair. Those c>f the nmip 
are 14 inches long, hanging down in plaoti of a 
tail. The aftershaft is as long as th<^ fojither 
proper. The plumage of the chick is stripped, or 
the immature brown, While the foatlio.rs are black 
in the adult. The head and. upper part of the 
neck are naked and of a bluish color, and there 
are two pendent wattles, partly red and partly 
blue, on the front of the neck. On the breast is 
a callous bare part, on which the bird rests its 
body on the ground. The bony crest or helmet 
reaches from the base of the bill to the middle of 
the crown and is about 3 inches high, exhibiting 
the most intense blue, purple, and scarlet, 
blended together. When attacked, it defends 
itself by kicking forward and downward and also 
obliquely backward with its stout naked legs 
and feet. There are only about five ouills In 
each wing, somewhat resembling the quills of a 
porcupine, and at the end of the last joint of the 
wing there is a spur. 

The cassowary lays six to eight eggs, which 
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1. COMMON CASSOWARY (Car.uariur, qatutriws). 4, EMEU (Dromwua novce hollandlw)* 

BECCARrs CASSOWARY (C:\suarinr* b®o©arii), 8. GREAT TINAMOU (Rhynchotei rufitcens). 

3, MILNF EDWARD’S CASSOWARY (CaiuaHus 6, OWEN’S KIWI <Apt#ryx oweni), 
ntiwarcii:!). 
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are rouffh, greenish, and are incubated by the 
cock. The cassowary is becoming more rare 
in its native regions, in which it is some- 
times kept tame. Not much is known of the 
habits of any of these birds, which dwell in 
deep forests and feed on fruit and vegetables. 
They are diurnal, sleeping throughout the night. 
The voice differs in the various species, being a 
curious, moderately loud grunting, bellowing, and 
snorting. Their temptT is treacherous in cap- 
tivity, although occasionally a bird will permit 
familiarity. They are fre(|uontly tamed by the na- 
tives and but seldom broecl in confinement. Their 
akin and feathers ar(i wid<dy used as clothing and 
ornament; their bones point spears; and their 
flesh, though tough and dark, is eaten. The full- 
est earlier account of the genus is that by Sal- 
vador!, in his great Italian work on the ornithol- 
ogy of the Papuan region; see Rothschild, “A 
Monograph of the Genus Oaauarius” (Tram. 
Z06I. aS'oo. London^ xv, 11)01). One species, hav- 
ing an exeessiv<‘ly large helmet (Oaauarius aus- 
tralis), occurs in northern Australia. Another 
(Oasuarius hennetti), peculiar to New Britain, 
is known as “moorn])” (not “mooruk,” as usu-. 
ally spelled). See Plate of Cassowauies, etc. 

CASSOWARY TREE. Cahuarina. 

C AS'StTMtT'N AR. S<h^ G ino ku. 

CAST (leel., Sw<h1. A-frsla, Dan. /caslc, to 
throw). A work of art produced by a mold. 
The work is first uuxbdi'd by haiid, tlum covered 
with plasttT HO applied that it may be removed 
in sections wlum dry, thus forming a kind of 
shell to the sculpturect form beneath. Those wx;- 
tions are put together and form the mold, which 
is filled with liquid plaster, the interior of tho 
shell being so lubricated as to prevent tho plas- 
ter from adhering to the casing. When this 
interior plastc^r is hard(‘U(‘<l, tho case is again 
removed, and the r(‘produet,ion of tho original 
appears. The first mold is made over the mod- 
eled clay figure or group of figures fresh from 
the Heulptor’s hand. As the clay is perishable, 
it is n<T(‘HHary to iinitat(' the original, and from 
tho plaster, which is more durable, a number of 
replicas may bo made, Even though the mold 
should ho broken, another can now be taken from 
one of iiie plaster figures. Many of the master- 
pieces of anthpilty are thus repeated, and they 
supply museums and schools of art as models for 
study. Wh(*n a figure or group is cast in bronze, 
it is more prop<‘rly <‘4illed founding. ( Hee Bhonze, 
Oastinff.) (’-asliiig has been in use from early 
times, and was tunployed by tho ancients for 
multiplying thfur statues. 

OASTAONO, kits-t4PnyA, Andrea dbl (c.UlO- 
57). A Florentine painter of tho Renaissance, 
Do was born at Oastagno, In the Mugollo dis- 
trict, near Florence, the son of a iicSHiuit. His 
ability attracti^d tho attention of Bcrnmlidto do^ 
MhIIcI, who plac-od him with a compidcnt toachor 
in Florence, probably witli Paolo Ucdlo, by whom 
ho was certainly iu(hn*n<MMl. IIi* was deeply 
a^witcd by the sculjiturcH of Donatello. His fow 
surviving works reveal him as the most gifted 
and Induential of tho realists who followed Ma- 
saccio, His drawing is bold and firm, hU color 
bright and crude, and tlu? lmi>r<wHion ^Ined 
from his works Is on<^ of rugged stnmgtn and 
power. On the retunx of Coslmo de* Medici 
from ejtile hi I KM. OasU^o was commissioned 
to paint on the walls of tin* Palazzo del Podestifc 
his banishnl adversaries, hanging by tlicir f<»et, 
whence his nickname. Aiidreino degli Implci*ati 
(‘the bangtd men'). His principal works are 
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the frescoes of Sant’ Apollonia: the “Last Sup- 
per” (a masterpiece), “Crucifixion,” “Entomb- 
inent,” and “Resurrection.” Here also are the 
nine more than life-size figures, formerly in the 
Villa Carducci at Legnara, including Dante, 
Petrarca, Boccaccio, the powerful Farinata degli 
Uberti, and the swaggering Pippo Spano. Other 
important works, likewise frescoes, are the eques- 
trian portrait of Nicolo da Tolentino (1456) in 
the cathedral, a pendent of Uccello, a master- 
piece; and a “Crucifixion” in Santa Maria No- 
vella, painted with characteristic and brutal real- 
ism. The story, told by Vasari, that he murdered 
Domenico Veneziano to steal his secret of oil 
painting has long been proved a myth by the 
fact that his associate survived him several 
years. Castagno died in Florence, Aug. 19, 
1457. Consult the monograph of Waldschmidt 
(Berlin, 1000). 

CASTAGETOLE. See Pomfret. 

CASTAIGNE, ka'sW, AndeE (1861- ), 

A French painter and illustrator. He was born 
at Angouleme and studied in Paris, principally 
at the Beaxix-Arts with G6r6me and Cabanel. 
Among his notable pictures are “After the Com- 
bat” ( 1899 ; Peabody Gallery, Baltimore) , “Alex- 
ander at the Temple of Memphis” (1900). He 
works with facility in oils, water colors, char- 
coal, and pen and ink, hut his reputation r<‘st8 
princijially upon his exceedingly clever illustra- 
.tions, many of them dealing with Western sub- 
jeetH, such as Texas cowboy life. From 1890 to 
1894 he was instructor of the Charcoal Club, an 
art school of Baltimore. Mention should be made 
of his illustrations of Western subjects, pub- 
lished in the Century, and of his illustrations of 
B. I. Wheeler's lAfe of Alewander the ^eat 
(1000). He published Fata Morgana, a novel 
dealing with tlx© art life of Paris and illustrated 
by himself (1904). His work is oharaoterisJed 
by spirited movement and dramatic feeling. 

CASTAOliIA (Lat., Gk. Ka<rra\la, Kastdia). 
A fountain sacred to Apollo and tho Muses, on 
Mount ParnasHUH, in tlie cleft between the great' 
cliffs of the fMucdriadie, near Delphi. It was the 
“holy water” of the Delphian temple; all who 
consulted the oracle had to bathe, or at least to 
wash their hair, in its water. The Roman poets 
declartHl that its wat<^rs filled the mind of thoss 
who drank of it with poi^tic inspiration. Ita 
waters are still pure and delightful, 

CASTAI4IDEB, kfts-tun-ddz, A name given 
to the Muses, because Oastalia (q.v.) was sacred 
to them. 

CASTALIO, kas-myd, OABTELLIO, 

UVyO, or CASTELLION, Skhah'CXAN ( 1615-68 ).r 
A French Protf^Htant tlieoiogian, bom at Saint- 
Martin du FrcHuxs a Savoy village, xiear Geneva. 
Ho received a tliorough humanistic traiixing and 
about 1641 went to Strassburg, where he was 
befriended by Calvin, who, on his return .to 
Geneva in 1541, appointxHl him rtK*tor of the high 
school and jircaclier; hut, <litr«‘riiig from C'alvin 
on what w<*re. conHid<*nHl imm>rtant points, he 
was compelh^ to resign in 1644 and went to 
Basel, where he lived in greet poverty, as he had 
a lar^ family to support, until in 1652 he was 
nppointi'd professor of Grt*ek literature. Among 
his writings may be immtioued Do Ifarvticis, a 
treatisi^ wTxioh argin'fi against the right of the/ 
magistrate to punish heretical opinions and 
which produced a reply from Beza; a Latin 
version of the Bible, publisluKl in 1551, and dedi- 
cated to Edward VT of England; and a French 
translation of the Bible, dedicated to Henry II 
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of iFrance. See Calvin. Consult Castalio's Life^ 
by Buisson (?aris, 1892). 

CASTA'NEA. See Chestnut. 

CAS'TANETS (Fr. paatagnette, from Lat. 
cast<meay chestnut, so called from the shape). 
A musical instrument of percussion, usually in 
the form of two hollow nutshells, which are tied 
together by a band fastened on the thumb and 
struck by the fingers to produce a rattling sound 
in keeping with the rhythm of the music. The 
castanets were introduced into Spain by the 
Moors, where they retain the name of casta- 
Euelas, from their resemblance to the form of 
the chestnut. The castanets are now much used 
in the ballet and in the opera. 

CASTAfi’OS, ka-sta'nyds, Don FRANOisdo 
Xavieb de, Duke of BailiSn (c.1756~1852). A 
celebrated Spanish general. He was born in 
Madrid and at the age of 10, as a reward for his 
father’s services, was appointed captain of a com- 
pany by Charles III. By virtue of a plan made 
by the same monarch for officers who were 
minors, he took his studies in El Seminario de 
Nobles de Madrid. At the age of 16 he was as- 
signed to the Savoy Regiment as captain of 
Grenadiers, and did good service in the i^con- 
fttest of Minorca. He served with distinction irt 
the campaign of 1794 against the French. When 
the French invaded Spain, Oastafios received the 
command of a division of the Spanish army, and 
on July 22, 1808, compelled 20i000 French under 
General Dupont to- surrender at Bail^n. It is 
asserted, however, by some, that; the merit of 
thfe success belongs more to^ Aloys Reding, a 
Swiss by birth' and the second in command. The 
hoiiors of the fight' itself belong in large part to 
Reding, but the plan for the campaign and for 
the battle had been made by GastaiSos. In No- 
vember of the same year Castaflos was in turn 
defeated by the French at Tudela. Upon the ar- 
rival of Wellington he' Was again . placed at the 
head of the^ Spanish army, which he led, under 
WeUSngtoB, in the important battles of Albuera, 
Salamanca, and Vitbria, in the last of which par- 
ticularly he distinguished himself. In 1815 he 
was placed at the head of 80,000 troops destined 
tn invade France, some of which had already 
ci^Pssed the frontier when the news came of the 
battle of Waterloo. Although he was not a fa- 
vorite- with the court politicisms, his talents 
could not be- overlooked. In 1825 he was called 
to the State Council, Where he became a decided 
opponent of the Oarlist party. Oastafios was 
made Duke of Bail4n in 1833 and in 1843 became 
tise guardian of Queen Isabella. He subsequently 
returned to his estates, and died at the age of 06. 

CASTE, hAst. In a general sense, an heredi- 
tary division or arrangement of society on the 
bii«is of occupation or other arbitrary condition; 
specifically, a class or ^adcso ostablishcd, par- 
ticularly among the* Hindufk The word is not 
nMfQ to India, where the distinctions are best 
developed and* where the tc^rm was first applied 
specifically as well as in its more general sense, 
hot is probably Portuguese (the eariiest Occi- 
dental colomSTO in the Deccan and some other 

E ' ■ )ns of India Were from Portu^l ) , in which 
age it denotes- family, strain, breed, or race, 
ointuguese (and Spanish) form being castaj 
iSibfr feminine of (mip (Latin, oaatu», putw). 
Amtog earlier English writers the form was 
caaPf used in tlie sense of aspect or mode (as in 
“oast of conntonance”), or perhaps in tho ar- 
chaic sense of breed, derived from a stock breed- 
er’s term still colloquial in England; indeed, 


there is some question whether the English term 
is not prior to the Portuguese. The Sanskrit term . 
is varna, signifying 'color,’ and denoted origi- 
nally, no doubt, the distinction between the 
lighter-complexioned Aryan invaders who entered 
India from the northwest and the dark-skinned 
or colored aborigines whom they subjugated or 
drove onward before them. This fact throws 
considerable light on the origin of the social dis- 
tinctions so highly developed in India and cer- 
tain other countries. In any case the Occidental 
term is synonymous with “chaste” ( early French 
and modern English), and hence connotes purity, 
continence, freedom from taint, exclusivenoss, 
and in general the attributes of race sense or 
ethnocentric sentiment. 

The four great castes of India — ^the Brahmans, 
or Priests, the Warriors, the Husbandmen, and 
tlie Serfs— are as old in fact, if not in name, as 
the ancient sacred collection of hymns known as 
theRig-Veda (cf. R.-V. 10, 90, 12; 8, 35, 16-18). 
The system, however, in its developed form is 
not sharply defined until the so-callcd P^i’iod of 
Brahmanism. (See India, Religion,) The divi- 
.sion of an early community into priests, war- 
riors, and agriculturists, or third estate, is a 
natural one, and is found likewise in ancient 
Persia. The fourth caste in India came into 
being when the invading Aryans subjugated the 
natives and made them captives or slaves. They 
allowed them to become a part of the body poli- 
tic, but they denied them all religious rights and 
privileges which the three Aryan castes enjoyed. 
Disregarding minor subdivisions, the four Hindu 
castes, commonly recognized, are as follows: 

1. Tlie Brahman, or Sacerdotal Class. At 
the head of the elaborated Hindu caste system 
stands the Brahman, or Brahmin, the priest, in 
Sanskrit Brahmano,, a term Rynonymf)us with 
sanctity and exaltation. Tho lpg<‘n(lary account 
of Manu (q.v.) says that this class iwHued from 
the mouth of the* god Brahma at the moment 
of creation. The business of the Brahmans* 
tlirough their knowledge of tho sacred Vedas, 
is to perform sacrifices for themselves and 
oihoxs and to give spiritual guidance to tho rest 
of mankind, which has to rely on them for the 
favor of the gods. The Brahmans arc tho chief 
of all created beings, and other mortals enjov 
life through thein. They are to be troat<Hl with 
the most profound rospoct, oven by kings.^ The 
person of a Brahman is sacred; and it is his 
privilege to enjoy almost all immunities and 
exemptions. Special rules, on the other hand* 
are laid down in tho priestly codes, by which 
ho shall preserve his satuftity. 

2. The Warrior Class. This is the Kslia- 
triya, Ksettri, Chuttree, or military class, cor^ 
responding especially to the Rajputs of Raj^ 
putana in recent times. The name is deriv^Kl 
from Sanskrit kshatra, signifying ‘niht, power,’ 
and the Kshatriyas are said to luwc sprung 
fe'om the arms of Brahma. Tlwir <lui*.v is tt) 
fight and to protect the other classes. r<da- 
tion between them and the priestly caste ia a 
mutual one. The sacerdotal order cannot prosper 
without the military, nor the milltaify without 
the sacerdotal; and the prosperity of both, in 
this world os woU as in the lu^xt, is made to 
depend upon their cordial union. Tlie priosta 
allowed the Kshatriyas tho obarishtHl privilege 
of having the Voda imparted to them. In re- 
turn the latter grantecl protection and support 
to the Brahmans. Prom ncc<»sity. a warrior 
occasionally might assume the calling or duties 
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of a man of the lower caste, but in only the most 
exceptional instances is there a record of a 
soldier or king rising to the dignity of the 
priestly class. 

3. The Vaisya or Husbandman Class. The 
third caste in the Hindu system is known as the 
Vaisya (later Bais, Bice) order, which forms 
the great industrial class of India. The mem- 
bers of this class make up the body of the peo- 
ple (Skt. vaUya, from folk), and they were 
first pastoral, then agricultural, and finally 
commercial— the third estate of the Aryans. 
They are described as being sprung from the 
belly and the thighs of Brahma at the time of 
.creation. As an Aryan, the member of the 
Vaisya class shared with his warrior brother the 
privilege of having a knowledge of the Veda 
and of witnessing the sacrificial rites accorded 
to the ruling order. Upon his gains, won by 
industrial pursuits, thc^ warrior largely de- 
pended for support. Cattle keeping, agriculture, 
trade, and business were his duties — in fact, 
the various branches of practical business life. 
Tlxough superior to the ^Judra or servile class, 
he was often closer in reality to this order than 
he was to the two higluT easti^s. 

4. The Sudra or Servile Class. The fourth 

or lowest caste of Hindu floei(‘ty is the class of 
Hudras, Soeder (Skt. — a name of tin- 

certain origin, but synonymous wiHi “degrada- 
tion.” Sprung from *th(‘. feet of Brahma, accord- 
ing to i\n\ dieUnn of Maiiu, their duty was to 
serve the three superior clasHcs, especially the 
Brahmans. Their condition from the earliest 
time Was one of subjection* They were not even 
allowed to hear t-he Veda, as that would be a 
defilement of the sacred text? they newer could 
be invested with the sacred cord which brought 
n'geiuTatiou l.o the other three classes when they 
were juImiUed into religion and thus became 
“twiee-born.” As originally non-Aryans or bar- 
barians, they were allowed to come into contact 
with tlu^ upper classes only as menials, whose 
touch was (upnvalent to pollution and whose 
slightest offense was punishable with death. 
They form to-day the basis of tbe low<‘r classes 
of flindu society, thoso that perform tlio most 
degrading services, but many Jiave been ablo 
to rise by degre<‘s i.o a position of respect, coin- 
cideutly ’ with a greater growth of laxity in 
obs<*rviug <'asi.c restrictions. 

TIte subdivisions and mutual relations of these 
four castes in early days, as in modern titnes, 
was (|uit(‘ cojiiple\. (B(‘e Ifopkins, The 

of Uw I^our Omtos awordinff to the 
Milmvadharma^aetram, 1881; and Jogendra 
Natk Bhattacharya, tfindu Claetea and' BeotHf 
180(1.) Mix(4 classes arose through forbidden 
marriages between tlu^ classes, and the uit(^rly 
vile l^ariahs or (mteasts arose from their ex* 
pulsltm from the classes into which they were 
oorn* The additional castes and subeastes are 
likewise to bo accounted for in various ways. 

Tl»*‘‘;arding Uu‘ Casics as originally cihiiic or 
tribal, and recalling (be d<wiei'H of primitive 
peoples for maintaining tribal purity, it is of 
iitierest to noi;c tbe provisions of the Manava- 
dharmasastram (or (l<Kle of Mutm) respecting 
nmrHage: (1) *'The vow fof studying I the 
V<»dtiH under a ttaudu^r must be kept for 
Hfi years, or for half that titne, or for a quart<‘r, 
or until the |Hind«mi| has perfMIy ItMirni them. 
(2) I A stinhmil who has stmlitni in due order 
the three Vwlas, or two, or even one only, with- 
out breaking the [mhm of] studentship, shall 


enter the order of householders. ... (4) Hav- 
ing bathed, with the permission of his teacher, 
and performed according to the rule the Sama- 
vartana [the rite on returning home], a twice- 
born man shall marry a woman of equal caste 
who is endowed with auspicious [bodily] marks. 

(5) A [damsel] who is neither a Sapinda on 
the mother’s side, nor belongs to the same 
family on the father’s side, is recommended to 
iwiee-born men for wedlock and conjugal union. 

(6) In connecting himself with a wife, let him 

carefully avoid the 10 following families, be 
they ever so great, or rich in kine, horses, sheep, 
grain, or [other] property (viz.) : (7) One 

which neglects the sacred rites, one in which 
no fhale children [are born], one in which the 
Veda is not studied, one [the members of] which 
have thick hair on the body, those which are 
subject to hsemorrhoids, phthisis, weakness of 
digestion, epilepsy, or white or black leprosy. 
(8) Let him not marry a maiden [with] red- 
dish [hair], nor one who is sickly, nor one either 
with no hair [on the body] or too much, nor 
one who is garrulous or has red [eyes]. (9) 
Nor one named after a constellation, a tree, or 
a river, nor one named after a bird, a snake, 
or a slave, nor one whose name inspires terror. 
(10) Let him wed a female free from bodily 
defects, who has an agreeable name, the [grace- 
ful] gait of a Ilamsa or of an elephant, a mod- 
erate [(luantity of] hair on the body and on 
the head, small teeth, and soft limbs. ... (12) 
Eor the first marriage of twice-born men [wives] 
of equal caste are recommend(‘d ; but for those 
who through desire proceed [to marry again] 
the following females [chosen] according to the 
[direct] order [of the castes] are most ap- 
proved. (13) It is declared that a Sudra wo- 
man alone [can be] the wife of a Sudra, she 
and one of his own caste [the wives] of a 
Vaisya, those two and one of his own caste [the 
wives] of a Kshatriya, those three and one of 
his own caste [the wives] of a Brahmana.” 
(‘•'The Laws of Manu,” translated by Btthler, in 
The B acred Books of the East, ed. by F. Max 
Muller, vol. xxv, pp. 74-77, 1886.) 

Tlu^rc follow varioxis other prohibitive and 
permissive provisions, with descriptions of the 
^‘eight marriage-rites used by the four castes 
{mr^a) which partly secure benefits and partly 
prodxico evil both in this life and after death/’ 
These and other provisions and descriptions illu^ 
mine the entire subjects of castes and prove 
thati whatever the origin of the distinctions, 
they are now primarily Mclesiastical, in some- 
what less degree connected with occupation, and 
only subordinately ethnic (racial or tribal). 
True, Halhed (A Code of dctitoo Lairs, 1770), 
writing early and with good of)])ortuniti<»s for 
observation, assumed tlic division to n*prcsent 
trilxes, and lUsley {The Trihrs and Castes of 
Bengal, 1892) more recently correlates caste 
with physical typo, and the ethnic hypothesis 
seems to find support in the native term con- 
noting calsto and color t but it is manifest in the 
first place that the Gode of Manu is not directed 
]>vinmrily towards the prcsi»rvation of distinct 
taco types so mucii as towards collective presor- 
votion of physi<pie and elimination of the sup- 
posedly barbaric <mstom of totemism, etc., and 
in the W'cond place that no aboriginal distinc- 
tions of type could survive tho constant blend- 
ing Hnnctioiied by inuiicniorisl laws governing 
inter marringe. Moreovtr, the, four or five 
custoH commonly rtHiogniK<d n'prcsent but a 
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small part of the classes actually established 
by Brahmanical law in different parts of India; 
each province has its o^vn more or less distinct 
groups defined by craft and fixed by custom, 
the aggregate reaching many hundreds in num- 
ber — ^no less than 2000 according to some stu- 
dents. (See Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
2^ orthioestern Provinces and OndC) 1896.) Still 
further, it is evident that the development of 
castes is long past its prime; for not only were 
the caste lines weakened by every foreign in- 
vasion from the time of Alexander to that of 
Warren Hastings, but they were burst from 
within by ecclesiastical schisms, and most not- 
ably by the rise of Buddhism, itself a reactiO'U 
from, and protest against, the intolerable bond- 
age of the caste system, as shown by RUys- 
Davids and, still more recently, by Porter (“Caste 
in India,” American Anthropologist, vol. viii, p. 
23, 1895). While there is a presumption that 
the custom of caste was rooted in tribal or 
racial distinctions, it is inconceivable that such 
distinctions were ever so numerous and di- 
verse as the arbitrary classes into which Indian 
society was divided before Buddhism arose. 

With reference to caste at the present day in 
India, it may be added that English rule and 
Occidental influences have done much to break 
down the stringency of the caste system of the 
Hindus. The obligation of the son to follow 
the calling of his father is no longer so binding 
as it once was, unless it be in the case of a 
Brahman, and yet a Brahman may serve to-day 
as a soldier, and some even have become cooks. 
Men of lower castes have risen to liighor ranks 
and to positions of power, and loss of caste is 
not so serious as it may once have been. In 
most cases it may be recovered and without 
much ado. With the spread of Christianity, the 
advance of education, and the extension of the 
railway system throughout India, the barrier 
of caste tends to give way, and the difficulties 
that arise from the old Brahmanical legislation 
are no longer so exaggerated but that certain 
points may not bo brought out in its favor, 
whatever may rightly be urged against caste as 
an institution. 

While the system of caste attained its high- 
est development in India in pre-Buddhist times, 
it was by no means confined to that country and 
period. The Avosta (q.v.) shows for ancient 
Iran a like division of the community into priest, 
warrior, and husbandman, Atharvan, Rathmlir 
tar, Vastrya FsJmyant. (See Gteiger, Oivilimtion 
of the Eastern Iranian^, Eng. trans., 1886.) In- 
deed, the caste sentiment prevails in greater or 
less intensity among all peoples. In all mo- 
narchical countries there are class distinctions 
more or less closely analogous to the Hindu 
castes; in mediaeval Europe class sentiment 
gained a bold the strength of which may be meas- 
ured by the persistence of the guilds into which 
it grew on the one hand and the secret orders 
(Kosicrucians, Freemasons, etc.) on the other; 
yet here the sentiment was not inculcated by 
law and literature and seldom crystallized by 
belief. The most instructive analogues of the 
Indian castes are found in still lower culture 
than that of the half-literary Hindus. The Black- 
fellows of Australia have an elaborate system of 
social regimentation, maintained by intricate 
marriage regulations and other ceremonies, all 
expressing a sort of instinctive law so complete 
that Caucasians find difficulty in following its 
ramifications. Various African tribes have so- 


cial customs of nearly as great complexity inter- 
woyen with crude beliefs. The native tribes of 
the Western Hemisphere are much given to 
^^medicine societies” and other intratribal or- 
ganizations of primarily ecclesiastical character 
which correspond roughly with certain of the 
Hindu caste distinctions. On the coast of Alaska 
and British Columbia, as well as in neighboring 
territory in the interior, distinctions of caste 
are strongly emphasized among the aboriginal 
tribes, who distinguish four classes, — cliiefs, 
noblemen, the common people, and slaves. The 
social classes of China are suggestively similar 
to those of the neighboring country. It is notable 
that in the successive culture stages, from that 
represented by the Australian Blackfellows up- 
ward, the laws crystallized by the ceremonial 
observances grow simpler, more intelligible, and, 
excepting among the Hindus, where the primitive 
character is retained in social ordination by 
caste, more lax, or rather more subservient to 
current judgment. Accordingly caste may be 
defined as a primitive device for maintaining 
social organization by means of ecclesiastical 
ordinances. 

Bibliography. The literature of caste is 
voluminous. In addition to the works above 
mentioned, attention may be directed to Senart, 
Lcs castes dans VInde (Paris, 1896) ; Muir, Orig- 
inal Sanscrit Texts on the Origin and Progress 
of the Religion and Institutions of India (Lon- 
don, 1867-76) ; and the several standard works 
referred to in those publications, notably the 
translations of the Laws of Manu, by Btlhlcr in 
The Sacred BooJes of the East, vol. xxv ( O.xford, 
1886), and by Burnell and Hopkins, The Ordi- 
nances of Manu (London, 1884). It is interest- 
ing to compare with the foregoing the point of 
view of an educated native: Shridhar V*. Ket- 
kar, History of Caste in India (2 vols., London, 
1909, 1911). 

CASTE. A sentimental comedy by F. W. 
Bobertson, produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre on April 0, 1867, and published in Lon- 
don, 1889, in his son’s edition of his principal 
dramatic works. It was originally presented by 
Mario Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft) and her company. 
F. C. Bobertson, the author’s brother, played the 
part of Captain Hawtrcc in a later production 
of the piece, and it was in the repertory of Mr* 
Hare on his American tour in 1897-98. It is 
regarded as the author’s most successful work. 

OASTEO'Q'IO, kAs-tSd'jfi, Si*e MoNTKimrxo. 

OASTEL, k^is-tSP (Fr., It. castallo, Sp. oas- 
tillo, Prov. oasielh, from Lat. oastellum, <iim. of 
oaatrum, camp). A name prefixed to various 
places in Italy, Franc.e, Spain, and Portugal. 

CASTEL. See Chatk/vu. 

CASTBIiAB Y BXPOLE, kas'tA-lfir' 6 
Emilio (1832-99), A Spanish republican loader, 
bom in Cadiz, Sept. 8, 1832. He waa the son of 
a business man, and at the death of his father 
was left in poverty, but managed to study at 
University of Madrid, first in tlie faculty of 
law and later in the facility of philosophy and 
letters, where he was received as doctor in 1863. 
He then worked as a journalist and novelist 
until in 1864 a daring entrance into the field of 
political debate secured for him recognition as 
one of the most brilliant of Spsmish orators* In 
1866 he he(‘,aine professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, but lost the place in 1866, in 
consequence of an attack on the Queen in La Be- 
mocraoia, a radical journal. The paper was 
pressed in 1866, and Castolar was sentenced w 
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death for participation in the disturbance of 
June in that year, but he escaped to Switzerland 
and subsequently went to France. At the be- 
ginning of the revolution of 1868 he returned to 
Spain and resumed his professorship, and in 
1869 was one of the few republicans returned to 
the Cortes, going as deputy for Saragossa. In 
that body he advocated the establishment of a 
republic and vigorously opposed the schemes of 
a regency. Under the republic proclaimed by the 
Cortes after the abdication of Amadeus I (q.v.) 
Castelar was made Minister of Foreign Ail'airs 
(Feb. 11, 1873) ; but lie resigned in June. On 
August 26 he was elected President of the Cortes, 
and on September 7 the Cortes chose him l^resi- 
dent of ’the Executive, investing him with ex- 
traordinary powers. His first act was to pro- 
rogue the Cortes and assume complete authority. 
He made energetic but ineffectual efforts to sup- 
press the Car lists and sent the Minister of War 
to Cuba, in person, to protect Spanish interests 
in that island. When the Cortes reassembled, 
Jan. 2, 1874, a vote of confidence in Castelar was 
defeated, and lie at once resigned. Thereupon 
Pavia, as captain general of Madrid, forcibly dis- 
solved the Cortes and appointed a provisional 
government with Marshal Serrano at its head. 
Soon after the pronunciainiento in favor of Al- 
fonso Xtl, in December, 1874, Castelar went to 
Switzerland, whence in March, 1876, he sent back 
his resignathm of the chair of history in the 
University of Madrid, Early in 1870 he returned 
to Spain and was elected to the (fortes, of which 
ho was a member until 1893. During the reign 
of Alfonso XIX, Castelar vigorously defended the 
reforms of the revolution of 1868, but after the 
birth of King Alfonso XIII (1886), perceiving 
that revolutionary methods were ill-suited to 
Spanish progress, ho sought the realization of 
the revolutionary programme through legal and 
acific means. His active opposition to the state 
ad changed to a i)hil<)sopbieal repubUe,anism, 
revolution in politics with him had given place 
to evolution, and in 1898 he admitted that the 
monarchy was the only form of government then 
possible in Spain. In that year, seeing that uni- 
versal suffrage was firmly rotSstablishcid, he gave 
up politics for literary work. lie was always, in 
fact, more of an orator than a man of action. 
He died in Murcia, May 25, 1890. Castelar was 
a proliPK' writer, like his political rival, (!5ftnovas 
doJi Custillo. His published works include La 
mesUon del oriento (1876)*, Ifistoria del das- 
oahrimiento de America (1892); La politique 
europdnhiw (Paris, 1897-99); A Hieiory of (He- 
ilizaiUm in the Virei Omturiee of Ohrie- 
timity (1859) ; Historical Wseaye on the Middle 
Agee; /'Va Pilippo Lippi (1877-79); Life of 
Lord Byron (1876); and several volumes of 
essays, speeches, novels, and travels. Consult: 
Hannay, Don HmiUo Oaetelar (New York, 1896), 
discriminating and interesting; Madame Kat- 
tazzl, line ^poque; Hmilio Omtel^r, ea iHe, eon 
epuwe, eon r6le hietorique (Paris, 1899), eulo- 

g stlo but valuable chiefly for the extracts from 
istelar’s own letters; Araoo, Oaetelar , m ^}ida 
y eu muerte (Madrid, 1900). 

CASTEIiBUONO, kas'lel-hwO^ttO. A town 
in the rroviiiee of Palermo, Bioily, Italy, 31 
iniU»s m)rih of Oaltsinissetta (Map: Italy, J 10)* 
it has not<*d mineral springs, and manna is culti- 
vat.<*<l and exported. Pop., 1901, 10,761 ; 1911^ 

OASTEIi FBANCO DELL’' EMILIA, frll®'- 
kd del ft-nuVl^-a. A city in the Proviuce of 


Bolo^a, Italy, 8 miles northeast of Modena. It 
occupies the site of the ancient Forum Gallorum, 
where in 43 B.c. Marc Antony defeated the con- 
sul Pansa only to be defeated himself immedi- 
ately afterward by Pansa's colleague, Hirtius. 
Important modern industries are match and 
paper making. Pop. (commune), 1901, 13,600; 
1911, 15,300. 

CASTEIi EBANCO VENETO, vfi-na'tO. A 
city in the Province of Treviso, north Italy, 34 
miles northwest of Venice, pleasantly situated 
on the Musone. It has an ancient castle, and in 
the principal church are frescoes by Paolo Vero- 
nese (q.v.) and an altarpiece by Giorgione 
(q.v.). Here the French, under Saint-Cyr, de- 
feated the Austrians under Prince Kohan, Nov. 
23, 1805. It is an important silk market. Pop. 
(commune), 1001, 12,551; 1911, 14,825. 

CASTEL GANDOLEO, gan-dOFfO. A town 
in the Province of Rome, Italy, on the west shore 
of Lake Albano, about 13 miles southeast of 
Rome (Map: Italy, M2). It contains a papal 
palace and has been a favorite summer resort 
of the popes, and by a guaranty of the Italian 
government, given May 13, 1871, enjoys extra- 
territorial rights. Pop. (commune), 1901, 2316; 
1911, 2245. 

CAS'TELL, Edmund (1606-85). An English 
Orientalist. He spent 18 years in compiling a 
lexicon of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Persian, working from 16 
to 18 hours a day and liaving 14 assistants. 
This lexicon was published in lt)(J9 as a supple- 
ment to the London Polyglot. The. outlay was 
£12,000, which reduced him to poverty, hut his 
losses were in part compensated by a number of 
referments, among them that of prebonda^ of 
anterbury and professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge. Castell assisted Dr. Walton in the prep- 
aration of the London Polyglot Bible (1653- 
67), 

CASTBLLAMARE DEL GOLEO, kfis-tSP- 
del gOFffi, A seaport in the Province 
of Trapani, Sicily, near the motith of the Ban 
Bartolommeo River and on the Gulf of Oastella- 
maro, 45 miles west of Palermo (Map; Italy, 
G 9). It was the port of the ancient Begesta, 
still carries on considerable commerce in grain, 
wine, and oil, and has tunny fisherieB. Pop., 
1901, 19,957; 1911, 17,367. 

OASTELLAMARE DI STABIA, k^is-Wl'li,- 
mfi'rft. d5 stll'byfi (U., sea castle of Stahia). 
A leading city and seaport in the Province 
of Naples, south Italy, 17 miles southeast 
of Naples (Map; Italy, J 7). It has a cool, 
healthful climate, and the sea and mineral 
baths attract many visitors. On the hill to 
the south arc the ruins of the castle to which 
the town owes its origin and its iiaim; — in 
the thirteenth century by Emperor FrediTiek II 
and made stronger with towers and walls by 
Charles I of Anjou. The Villa Quisisana is on 
the site of a house erected by Charles IT of An- 

} ou and is surrounded by a beautiful park. 
Neighboring ludgbts afford splendid views of the 
Bay of Naples and the surrounding country. 
Castellamare luis an excellent fortined harbor 
and contains a tc^ehnical school, a theatre, and a 
large royal ar8<mal for the buihling of warships. 
The principal imports are grain, coal, and iron; 
the ])rineipal exports wine and fruit. The fish- 
eries an‘ important, and there are macaroni, 
soap, leather, and cotton factories. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 32,841; 1911, 33,579. Castellamare 
ikccupiiMi the site of the ancient Stabise, which 
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was desolated by Sulla during tbe Social War 
and which, with Pompeii, was destroyed in 79 
A.D. by lava from Vesuvius. The elder Pliny per- 
ished here while watching the eruption. Here, 
in 1799, the French General Macdonald defeated 
the allied English and Neapolitan forces. 

CAS'TELLAN, or CHATELAIN, sha't’-iaN' 
(Fr. chdtelain, OF, castellain, chastelain, from 
ML. castellanus from castellum, castle, dim. of 
castrum, camp) . In the Middle Ages, the keeper 
of a castle or burg. The same name was used 
for the feudal lord of high rank and for the 
simple custodian of a castle; hence some confu- 
sion has arisen. When applied to those of high 
rank in France and Flanders, the title ‘‘castel- 
lan’^ belonged to the holders of certain demesnes 
and was next in order of rank to that of a baron. 
In the later Middle Ages it applied to a lord 
having a castle and a fief with feudal jurisdic- 
tion. In Germany the castellan had the juris- 
diction of a burgrave. In the Kingdom of Po- 
land the castellans were part of the Senate or 
superior legislative chamber. The castellan of 
Cracow was considered higher in rank, than a 
palatine. Consult Luchaire, Manuel des institu- 
iions frangaises (Paris, 1892). 

CASTELLANETA, kas-tSlTa-na'td. An epis- 
copal city in the Province of Bari delle Puglie, 
south Italy, 24 miles northwest of Taranto. It 
has a cathedral and several convents and is a 
local market for fruit, olives, wool, and cotton. 
Pop., 1901, 10,196; 1911, 11,633. 

CASTELIiAEOS, kJis'ta-lyil>'nOs, JCTAN DE. A 
Spanish soldier, priest, and poet, born in Seville 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. His 
principal claims to consideration arc chronicles 
which he first wrote in prose and then turned* 
into a poem, Elegias do Uustres varones de 
Indias, which gives a valuable historical account 
of the adventures of Columbus, Bobadilla, and 
Aguirre. It was published in 1688 and 161^. 
Afterward a second part and a third were added 
(1847-60). There was a fourth part, which has 
been lost, but not before the manuscript h^d been 
seen and used by Fray Pedro SimOii and others. 
There has been some confusion concerning his 
birthplace. Consult Vergara y Vergara and 
Pinelo, Bihliotheea ocoidentalis. The works of 
Castellanos are to be found in vol. iv of the 
Bihlioteoa de OAitoree e^a^olee. His name ap- 
pears in the Royal Academy’s Oatdlpgo de las 
autoridades de la Imigua . ; 

OASTELLI, k6,s-t8l'l§, Iqnaz Feanz (1781- 
186?). An Austrian ppet. He was, bom in 
Vienna, whence he was sent out of the way of 
the French to Hungary, because of the excite^ 
ment aroused in 1809 by one of his patriotic 
songs, KriegsUed fur die dsterrdoMsche Armee* 
The success achieved with his opera, Die, l^ohweir 
zerfamiUe, which was set to music by Weigl, 
obtained for liim an appointment as court poet 
at the Kiirntnerthor Tlieator. He was a iypioal 
representative of the jovial humor of the, Vien- 
nese, as exemplified in his O-edAchte m nieder- 
osterreichischer Mundourt (1828) and in , his 
farces. He wrote more than, 200 plays, princi- 
pally translations and adaptations from the 
French. Perhaps his most popular drama was 
Die "Waise imd der M order. His collection of 
more than 12,000 plays, manjr portraits of celeb- 
rities, and a file of the playbills of the Viennese 
theatres from 1600 to 1862 is. now in the Im- 
perial Library in Vienna. His last publication 
was hia Memoiren meines Lehens (4 vols., 1861- 
62). 


CASTEIiLIO, or CASTEIiLIOlT, Sebastiait. 
See Castalio. 

GASTELLO. See Paleolithic Period. 

GASTELLO, ka3-t61'16, Giovanni Battista 
(e.l500~70). An Italian painter and architect, 
born near Bergamo and called II Bergamasco. 
Ho was of the Genoese school, and his work has 
been confused with that of Cambiaso (q.v,), his 
friend and pupil. Philip II in 1567 called him 
to Spain to aid in the restoration of the Alcfizar 
in Madrid and the building of the Escurial, the 
fine stairway of honor in which was designed by 
him. He painted a “Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian” and a “Christ as Judge.” 

GASTELLO BEANGO, briin^O (ancient Cas- 
traleucus) . The capital of a district and an epis- 
copal see in the Province of Beira, Portugal, 
44 miles northeast of Abrantes ( Map : Portugal, 
B 3). It is built on a hill crowned by a castle 
in ruins, is surrounded by walls, and has a 
cathedral and college. It has manufactures o-f 
cloth, and marble is quarried. Pop., 1900, 7292. 

GASTELL6lir DE LA PLANA, kll'st&-lydn' 
dd la plii'na (Sp., Castle of the Plain). A town 
of Spain, capital of the province of the same 
name, situated in a fertile plain, about 2^^ miles 
from the Mediterranean, and 40 miles north- 
northeast of Valencia (Map: Spain, F 2). A 
magnificent aqueduct supplies the means of irri- 
gation. CastollOn de la Plana is, for the most 
part, regularly and well built and has a pre- 
tentious town hall and an octagonal bell tower, 
260 feet high. The church of La Sangre contains 
fine examples of the works of Francisco Ribalta, 
the celebrated Spanish painter, who was a native 
of CastellCn de la Plana. The town has manu- 
factures of linen, woolen, sail cloth, paper, earth- 
enware, and firearms, also brandy distilleries, 
and considerable trade. Pop., 1900, 29,966; 1010, 
82,309. CastellOn de la Plana, in earlier times, 
occupied an elevation a short distance to the 
north of the present site,. where ruins are still 
extant, but in 1233 was moved to the plain by 
Jafme I. In. 1837 the Carlists, commanded by 
Don Carlos in person, made an unsuccessful at- 
tack on the town. 

CASTELNAD, k&'stel-nO', Franois, Count 
DE (1812-80). A French traveh'r end natural- 
ist. He traveled in North America ( 1837-41 ) ; 
was chief of a French government scientific ex- 
pedition to equatorial Routh America (1843-47), 
and was French Consul in South America and 
elsewhere — after 1862 in Melbourne. He pub- 
lished Bospddition dams les parties centrales M 
VAmdriqua dU fBud (1860-61). 

CASTELNAXT, Michael de, Bieue db ia 
MauvtssiliEE (1620^02). A French soldier and 
diplomat. He was thoroughly educated, trat- 
eled widely, and saw active service with the 
French army in Italy, where his courage and 
ability secured for him the friendship and piub- 
ronage of tlie Cardinal of I^orraine. In ISlif he 
received a command in the* navy, but soon re- 
joined the Fremch army in Picardy. He was the 
bearer of messagt^ from the Dauphin (aftor^ 
ward Francis IT) to bis betrothed, Mary Btuart, 
and aftcT the death of Francis a(Jcom{>attie4 the 
Queen to Scotland. In li>62 he roiurntjd to 
Franco in conse<|u<inc*e of the civil war and 
served against the Huguenots in Brittany. 
Within the next 10 years he was employed on 
important missions to Elizabeth of England and 
to the Duke of Alva. After the battle of Baint- 
Denis ( 1567 ) h© was sent to Germany to soU<dt 
aid against, the Huguenots and on his return wan 
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made Governor of Saint-Dizier. From 1674 to 
1684 he was Ambassador of the English court 
and in this oihce attempted to eifect a marriage 
between Elizabeth and the Due d’Alencon. On 
returning to France he fell out of favor with 
the League, lost his goveipiorship of Saint-Dizier, 
and was reduced almost to destitution; but on 
the accession of Henry IV he was again intrusted 
with several important missions. The Mimoires 
of Castelnau, published in 1621, are accurate 
and impartial. 

CASTEIiHAXTDABY, k&'stSFnd'da'rS'. A 
town in the Department of Aude, France, 22 
miles north-northwest of Carcassonne, situated 
on a declivity, skirted at the base by the Canal 
du Midi, which here expands into a basin and 
servos as a harbor (Map; Prance, S., F 6). 
Among other old mediseval architecture it con^ 
tains the church of St. Michel (fourteenth cen- 
tury) and the hdtel de ville. It has manufac- 
tures of woolen and silk fabrics and earthenware, 
and carries on an active trade in grain, wool, 
flour, tiles, shipbuilding, chemicals, cattle and 
farm implements. Pop. (commune), 1901, 9397; 
1911, 9542. It suffered severely in the crusade 
against the Albigcnses and was in 1212 the scene 
of a battle between Simon do Montfort and Kay- 
mond, Count of Toulouse. 

CASTELETirOVO, ktls't61-nw6'v6, Eneioo 
(1839- ). An Italian novelist. He was 

born in Florcmcc and was educated in Venice. In 
3870 ho edited the journal La Btampa^ and in 
1872 ho became profc'Hsor of the school of com- 
merce in Venice. In the same year he published 
his Itammti e 'bo&zotti, which was followed by 
his first romance, 11 quaderno delta »ia, and a 
long series of successful novels. He was a regu- 
lar contributor to Venetian scholarly journals. 

OASTELSABRASIH, kiVfttM'rtjVra'sA n' (from 
CttHlv.Lmr-Azithy th<' Latin Oerruciufti 

or Ca$icllum Bur-ran'inuin) . TIjc c^ipital of an 
arrondissement in tlui ])(‘]>artincnt of Tarn-et- 
Garoiin<‘, Framut, on the Garonne, 12 miles west 
uf Montaiilaui. It has ruina of a castle sup- 
poHiul io have been erected by the Haraoens, 
and the chUT<‘li of St. Sauvour m an interesting 
twolftlx to fifteenth century structure. Manu- 
factures of serge, linen, hosiery, hats, lumber, 
ftour, metals, and an agricultural trade are 
carried on. Pop, (commune), 1901, 7858; 1911, 
0906. 

OASTELTBBmOT, ka'8t61-t»r'mA-n5 (an- 
cient Aqum),^ A town In the Prov- 

ince of Glrgenti, Sicily, Italy, 23 miles south- 
west of Oaltanissetta (Map: Italy, H 10). It is 
not(Hl for its extensive mines ox rock salt and 
sulphur. Pop. (commune), 1901, 13,022; 1911, 
16,092. 

OASTELVET3ELAHO, ka^stel-va-tra'nO (SiciL 
CattUdda V0traiM >) . A town in the Province of 
Trapani, Sicily, 20 miles Houtlu‘ast of Marsahi 
(Mapi Italy, G 10). It has an interesting old 
castle, some fLnc churches and convents, and a 

a mar He.ho<d, in which is locatiHl the muni- 
musoum of antlo^ties, many of whose 
ob*JectB were found at ScUnus, in the vicinity. 
(JnipcvincK. olivcs, and vie(» lin* <‘.xtenHiv(dy ctii- 
JUKI good wine is manufactured. There 
are also manufact.un'H of coral ami alabaster 
articles. r*>p.. 1901, 24,r>10: 1011, 24,674. 

CASTELVETBO, kil-stM-vaarO, l^i»ovi<X> 
(l.W>-71). An Italian critic, and philologist, 
born at Modena, he passed a lif«* of study and 
reH«*areh, nmrktHl by bitt^T piTsonal t|uarrcls xind 
by unusual freedom from traditional opinions, 


which in 1561 led to charges of heresy against 
him. He ffed to Chiavenna in the Protestant 
Alps, where he remained till his death. His 
energetic criticisms of Bembo ( Qiunte alle pro $0 
di P, Bembo), his commentaries on Dante and 
Petrarch, his virulent attack on the style of 
Annibal Caro, his translation and exegesis of 
Aristotle’s Poetics and his Correzioni to Varchi’s 
Ercolano stimulated much of that revival of the 
study of aesthetics, criticism, and philology which 
was so influential in Italy and later in Francs 
in the sixteenth century. Without the aid of 
modern philological tools, he attained a view 
of the relation between Latin and the neo-Latin 
tongues that is substantially correct and in every 
respect superior to current opinion in his time. 
In etymology he showed similar competence. He 
was traditional in criticism in the sense that he 
regarded language, as based on logic and not on 
intuition, and hence he did not gain that free- 
dom from the trammels of rhetorical rule at- 
tained by Pietro Aretino and Giordano Bruno. 
An Aristotelian in this respect, he nevertheless 
was aware to a certain extent of the limita- 
tions of the Aristotelian rhetoric, and in his 
commentary to tho Poetics he stated some of the 
problems “bettor and with greater acumen than 
the modern editors of Aristotle, not excluding 
Saint-iniaire.” For bibliography, consult Tra- 
balza, Btoria della (jmmmatuu italiana (Milanb, 
1908), and Charlton, Castelvetro^s Theory of 
Poetry (Manchester, 1913). 

OASTI, klFstfi, Giovanni Battista (1724- 
1803). An Italian poet, and an adventurer of 
the Da Ponte and Casanova type. Cast! lived 
a life of wandering, with important residences 
at Vienna especially and Paris, living on his 
wit and social address. A vivacious portrait of 
him is drawn in Da Ponte’s Memoirs. His prin- 
cip^ Work is the Animali pSfrlwati, an extensive 
social satire still much read and fr(‘quently re- 
printed. He wrote librettos for the Viemnese 
opera with Paisiello as composer. Noteworthy 
also arc the NovelU yalanti. 

OASTIQ-LIOK:^ kH.'st^iyO'nii. A city in 
the Province of Catania, Sicily, on the north 
slope of Mount Etna, 2085 feet above the ses^ 
on the right bank of the AlcAniara, 26 miles 
north of Catania (Map; Italy, Sicily, K 10). 
It has a castle and is a local markc^t for wine, 
olives, and the best hazelnuts in Sicily. Pop. 
(commune) > 1881, 9478; 1901, 12,998; 1910, 
14,308. 

CASTIGLIONE, BAU)AS$lAtoc, COUNT (1478- 
1629). All Italian author and statesinan. He 
was born at Casanatico, near Mantxia, and 
studied in Milan. After the fall of the, Sforzas 
in 1409. ho served at tho Gonzaga court in Man- 
tua, fighting at Garigliono (1603). In 1504 he 
joined the court of Urblno, the loading centre of 
elegance at the time in Italy, where he divided 
with Pietro Bembo the honors of primacy in 
court(\sy and erudite brilliancy. He rendered 
various diplomatic services to his patrons, filling 
missions in England and notably in Home, where 
ho was a friend of Baphaol and where ho spent 
long intervals of residence. Clement VTI sent 
him in 1524 to fflpain. His failure to prevent the 
sack of Rome lod to charges against Mm. He 
was cleared of these aspersions, but ho never 
recovered his peace of mind, and though highly 
honored in Bpaiu> he died there, it waa aaifc of 
a he^i^; 

WM one of the lapdinaTks of Ital- 

ic Woltote, eixpdeeS the tiimy of lialikh courtly 
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life in the Kenaissance. Itself conceived in the 
form of a typical social assembly, it outlines the 
requisite attainments and gifts of a perfect 
gentleman, discussing the art of conversation, of 
dress, of etiquette, questions of intellectual cul- 
ture, the ethics of courtesy, and the ideals of 
life, all on the background of the aristocratic 
court life of the time. The latter ^art of the 
work is devoted to woman and love, in an expo- 
sition of Platonic idealism. Taken with Ban- 
dello’s tales and Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, the 
Cortegiano offers a picture of the times that is 
almost complete. Best edition by Gian (Flor- 
ence, 1894) ; consult Julia Cartwright, Baidas- 
sare Castiglione : His Life and Times (New York, 
1908) ; trans, by Opdycke (New York, 1903). 

CASTIGLIONTE, C^LO- Ottavio, Count 
(1784-1849). An Italian philologist, born in 
Milan. With Angelo Mai, one of the founders 
of classical philology in Italy along modern 
lines. His most important contributions were 
in Oriental numismatics and literature, in the 
philological sources of Mediterranean history, 
and in the biblical translations of Ulfilas. Bi- 
ography by Biondelli (Milan, 1856), 

CASTIGLIONE, Giovanni Benedetto, called 
‘‘in Grecchetto” (1616-70). An Italian painter 
and etcher. He was bom in Genoa and was a 
.pupil of Paggi and Andrea de’ Ferrari, but not, 
as was supposed, of Van Dyck. He is the best 
Italian animal painter with the exception of 
Bassano, and even his religious pictures uauaHy 
represent scenes into which animals can be in- 
troduced; as, for example, “Noah Entering or 
Leaving the Ark” (UflOizi, Palazzo Bianco, Genoa, 
Dresden, Vienna), “Jacob with his Herds” (Ma- 
drid, Dresden, Genoa, Palazzo Bianco), “The An- 
nunciation to the Shepherds” (Ozernin Gallery, 
Vienna), etc. With a strong leaning to the fan- 
tastic, he painted also classic and mythological 
j)ieces, such as “Circe and Medea” (Uffizi), 
.“Bacchanalian Scenes” (Turin), “Diogenes” (Ma- 
drid). His pictures are oversowing with life 
and spirit and crowded with living and inani- 
mate objects; the contrasts of light and shadow 
are strong, the color rich and glowing. His 
numerous drawings are freer from mannerisms 
than those of any of his Italian contemporaries. 
His etchings (67 according to Bartsch, 72 ac- 
cording to Leblanc) are among the best pro- 
duced in Italy during the seventeenth century. 
Although Rembrandt’s influence is visible, they 
are essentially original in composition and man- 
agement of light effects. In his so-called mono- 
^es he printed freshly colored drawings directly 
bn the paper. In 1664 he was jmpointed court 
painter to Duke Charles I of Mantua, and in 
that city he lived until his death. 

CASTIGLIONE BELLE STWI E BE. dSF- 
14 st4-vya^r4. A town in the Province 01 Man- 
tua, north Italy, 6 miles south of the south end 
of Lake Garda (Map; Italy, E 2). It is con- 
nected by street railway with Brescia and Man- 
tua, has two churches, a technical school, and a 
castle. Its chief industry is silk spinning. On 
Aug- 5, 1796, Napoleon defeated the Austrians 
under Wurmser here, and because of the victory 
Marshal Augereau (q.v.) received the title of 
Duke of Oastiglione. Pop. (commune), 1901, 
5967; 1911,7124. 

CASTTGLIOETE, Duke oe. See Augerisiau, 
PlERBE FRANgOIS ClIABLBS. 

CASTILE, k4-st§F (Sp. Castilla, from oas- 
tillo, castle, from Lat. oastelhim, fort, on account 
of the numerous castles erected on the fron- 


tiers). A former kingdom of Spain, occupying 
an area of about 53,500 square miles in the cen- 
tral part of the peninsula (about one-fourth of 
the kingdom ) , and divided into the two old prov- 
inces of Old Castile, or Castilla la Vieja, and 
New Castile, or Castilla la Nueva. The former 
occupies the northern part and forms an elevated 
plateau, with an average elevation of about 2500 
feet. It is walled in on almost all sides — on the 
north by the highest masses of the Cantabrian 
Mountains, which separate it from the Basque 
Provinces and Asturias (but at the centre of the 
northern boundary Castile extends beyond the 
mountains, through the district of Santander to 
the coast of the Bay of Biscay) ; on the south 
by the high ridge forming the watershed between 
the Duero and the Tagus; while the Sierras de 
Ocejon, de UrbiOn, and Moncayo, and the heights 
of Le6n and Tras-os-Montes bound it on the 
east and west. The high plateau of Old Castile 
is but scantily watered, and its natural charac- 
teristics are far from inviting. The chief rivers 
are the Duero and its tributaries, which are gen- 
erally shallow during the summer. In many 
parts nothing is presented to the eye but a wide, 
almost treeless waste of land, unrefreshed by 
streams, in some parts monotonously covered 
with stunted grasses and in others almost desti- 
tute of vegetation. The traveler may walk many 
miles without finding a village or even a soli- 
tary farmhouse. Not all of Old Castile is, how- 
ever, an arid desert. In the southern part are 
found fertile tracts which yield fine grain, and 
even the olive can be cultivated under favorable 
climatic conditions. Iron and other minerals 
exist in plenty, but are not worked to any great 
extent, the chief industries being stock breeding 
and cotton and linen weaving. 

New Castile constitutes the southern part of 
Castile and includes the Moorish Kingdom of 
Toledo. It lies between Aragon and Valencia on 
the east and Estremadura on the west, and has 
Murcia and Andalxisia on the south. It belongs 
to the basins of the Tagus, Guadiana, and Jficar. 
It has a less elevated surface, but in many other 
respects is not unlike Old Castile. It is mostly 
sterile in the more elevated parts, such as the 
elevated plateau of Madrid or Toledo, but very 
fertile in the deep river valleys. Olivos, corn, 
pulse, and saffron are cultivated in some neigh- 
borhoods, but more attention is paid to the rais- 
ing of domestic animals. Industry is almost 
entirely restricted to manufactures of coarse 
woolen goods. The yield of the salt mines in the 
south is considerable, and quicksilver, especially 
at Almaden (q.v.), and iron are plentiful. The 
commerce is insignificant and is greatly impeded 
by the lack of ad(iquato tniusportatic)!! facilities. 

Under the present administrative division of 
Spain, Old Castile is divided into the eight prov- 
inces of Burgos, Logroiio, Santaiidc^r, Avila, Se- 
govia, Soria, Palencia, and Valladolid, with a 
total population of 1,785,400 in 1900, and In 
1910, 1,851,286. Some authorities include .also 
the provinces of LeOn, Zamora, and Salamanca 
in Old Castile. New Castile is divided into 
the provinces of Madrid, Gxiadalajara, Toledo, 
Cuenca, and Ciudad Real, and had a total pop- 
ulation of 1,923,310 in 1900, and 2,160,518 in 
1910. Besides these provinces, the Principality 
of Asturias and the districts of Estremadura, 
Andalusia, Granada, and Murcia also belonged 
to the crown of Castile. 

The early history of the Oountship of Castile 
is shrouded in mystery. The kings of 
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and later the kings of Leon, granted some such 
title as Count to their representatives in the 
various frontier cities as fast as they were won 
back from the Moors. But there seem to have 
been no counts of Castile before the time of the 
Count Fcrndn Gonzdlcz. Little by little and 
with great difficulty did Pcrnfin Gonz&lez win 
independence for his countship. After the battle 
of Simancas (Aug. 19, 939) and that of Zamora, 
which closed the campaign against AbderrahmAn, 
Bamiro, King of LcCn, quar&ired his troops in a 
burdensome way among the Castilian cities, to 
the great annoyance of the Castilians and of 
Count Fcrniln Gonzalez, whose ideas of what 
made for the welfare of his subjects required 
their indopcmdciicc from Le6n. The Count was a 
very skillful politician as well as a doughty war- 
rior, and he weathered all storms until his death 
in 970, frequently exercising absolutely sover- 
eign powers, and styling himself “Count by the 
Grace of God.” As a result of various incidents 
and marriages and wars, the Countship of Cas- 
tile, whose possessors had occasionally thought 
of raising it to the dignity of a kingdom, passed 
into the hands of the King of Leon, who at his 
death (1032) left Castile (with the title of 
King) to his sou Fernando. 

The Kingdom of Castile was thus an offshoot 
of the Kingdom of Le6n,^with which it was per- 
mammtly riuinited, so far as concerned the per- 
son of its Hov(‘rtMgn, in 1230, when the death of 
Alfonso IX of be^in caused the crown of LeOn to 
])ass to the head of F(‘rdinand I II of Castile, who 
thus became King of (^astile and Le6n. Castile 
play(‘.d the l(‘ading part in the reconquest of the 
Iberian Peninsula from the Mohammedans, and 
as such its liiwtory is inseparably identified with 
tl\at of Hpain (q.v*). Oonsiilt: Ayala, Ordnioas 
<k loa Reyes (Jastilh (2 vols., Madrid, 1779- 
HO), and Histona de las vomunidadcs do OasHUa 
(Madrid, 1897); for descriptions, J, M. Quad-* 
rado and V. do la Fuente, “Castilla la Nuova,” 
3 vols., in the series Rspafia (Barcelona, 188^ 
86) ; and Valverde y Alvarez, (hda del antigm 
ramo d(f (hstilhh (Madrid, 1886), 

CASTILHO, ki\-stf/ly6, Antonio Fblioxano 
DB (1800-75), Viscount of Castilho, Knight of 
the ()rd(^r of the Tow('r and Sword, and Knight 
Commander of the Order of tlie Bose of Brazil. 
A Bortugiu'Ho po(^t, born in Lisbon. Although 
nearly blind from his sixth year, he was edu- 
cated hy a brother and early beeame well known 
for his' learning. lie published translations of 
ill© Metamorphoses of Ovid (1841) and other 
Ijfttin translations and original poems. The first 
volume which attained success was Cfartas de 
Rcho a Nmiso (1821), He also wrote Amor © 
malanoholia (1882); A primarmi (Lisbon, 
1822; 2d ed., 1837); A nmitv do i^ostcHo (Lis- 
bon, 1836) ; Rscaom^dts poeiioas (Lisbon, 1844) 5 
and an historical study or national Tioein eon- 
eorning Oamoifns (1849). Its Hubtitle, Mtudo 
historioo-poeiivo liherrimammU fundado aotra 
itm drama franom de Viator Parrot e Armand dka 
Motmil, S(4!s forth its provenieiiee. In prose ho 
wrote a treatise on Portuguese vi^rsiiieation: 
Tratado da motnfim(:do portaguma (Liaboii, 
1861) ; and Qmdros historiiios de Portugal (Lla*- 
bon, 1838; liio do Janeiro, 1847). 

CASTILLA, kA sio'iyft^ !Um6n (1796-lH6f). 
A Peruvian general an(i statt*sman. He <uit<*re(l 
the Spanish army in 1816, but five yearn later 
joined th<^ revolt against Spanish rule, and when 
indeixmilenee had hm\ secured he was appointc^d 
pref«*et of his native Province of '‘raraputtii 


(1824). In 1830 he became chief of staff of the 
whole army, with the rank of brigadier general. 
After the treaty with the President of Bolivia, 
Castilla went to Chile, and in 1837 joined the 
Peruvians who marched against Santa Cruz, the 
President of Bolivia. When the Revolutionists 
late in 1837 proclaimed Garaarra President, Cas- 
tilla was made Minister of War. In 1841 he 
was one of the leaders of the Peruvian force that 
invaded Bolivia, and in 1845 was elected Presi- 
dent of Peru, at a moment when Peru’s only sal- 
vation lay in a man,, like Castilla, who had such 
power and force of character as would enable 
him to restore and maintain the reign of law 
and order. Castilla made many important re- 
forms, and in his short term as President placed 
both the foreign and the internal debts of the 
country upon a sound basis and made regular 
payments of interest. His successor, Echenique, 
became unpopular through unscrupulous con- 
gressional manipulation of the country’s finances, 
and Castilla started a revolution, overcame 
Echenique, and became, in 1855, sole ruler of the 
country. ^ One of his most imjiortant reforms was 
the abolition of slavery, and another was the 
abolition of tribute paid by the Indians to the 
great landed proprietors. In 1858 he was re- 
elected President, and in 1860 proclaimed a new 
constitution which granted universal suffrage 
and prohibited the exercise of any religion ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic. In 1862 he resigned 
his office as President to his friend and succes- 
sor, Grand Marshal Miguel San Romftn, and 
lived in retirement for the next three years. In 
1865 he be(‘ame President of the Senate. Peru 
owed him nearly 20 years of peace and of moral 
and material process. Consult Markham, Hw- 
tory of Peru (Chicago, 1892). 

OASTILLEJO. ka'st4-lya^H6, OBlSTOBAb de 
( n 490-1550). A Spanish poet, born at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Salamanca. He was early attached as 
a page to the person of the Infante Fernando, 
youni^r brother of Charles V, and subsequently 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire as Ferdi- 
nand I. After having taken orders ho was in 
1525 appointed secretary to that prince, who be- 
came fluccessively King of Bohemia (1526), King 
of the Romans (1531), and King of nungary 
(1540). Ho accompanied Ferdinand to the Diet 
of Augsburg, 1530, and almost (wi‘ry where 
throughout Austria and Bohemia. His family 
was ennobled in 1632, and in 1536 ho was ap- 
pointed to a benefice at Ardegge in the Bishopric 
of Passau, but resifped it in 1530 to a<*c()mpany 
Memloza, who wexit to Venice as Ainl)asrtailor. 
Oastillejo was never robust, and ho age<l early. 
Towards the end of his life, too, lu* was poor. 
His comedies have entirely disappe^ared, but his 
poems survive. Although some of bis pot^ms ap- 
eared in 1543-44, they were not colleettMl until 
573, when the Inquisition issued, at Madrid, an 
expurgatiid edition. There is also a Madrid edi- 
tion of 1792 in 2 vols. The most aeci^ssible 
edition is that by Adolfo de Castro, in vol. xxxii 
of t,lu‘ Ribliuieta dc mirn'cs cspaflohs (Madrid, 
1864), in which an attempt has been made to 
restore the original readings before the Xnqui- 
sithm had mutilated the text. The work U 
divided into three books, treating respoctiv<^ly 
Ohms dv aworcs, Ohras do oonversaaidn p 
tirnipOy and Ohras morales y de deoooUf^, In 
them he displays spontiinoous gayeiy of mind and 
facility of ex<‘i*uti<)n. He adhered to the tradi- 
tional native forms and stoutly resisted Boseftn, 
Garciluso de la Vega, and all the remaining inno- 
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TatoTS who sought to introduce into Spanish 
literature the sonnet, the terza the can- 

zone, and other Italian measures. ^ His opposi- 
tion was in part indirect, through improvement 
upon the old Castilian masters, and in part 
direct, as expressed in a satire against the new 
school and the sneers of "Tetrarquistas.” He 
wrote many successful ballads and a “Dialogue 
with his Pen” {Didlogo cntre el autor y eu 
pluma), often referred to for its sprightly wit. 
Almost equally witty are the satirical poems: 
El sermdn de amores, del inaestTO Buen-taldiite, 
JRray Fidel, de la drden deVfristel, and the Did- 
logo quo hahla de las condiciones de las mujeres, 
Castillejo appears in the Academy's Catdlogo 
de las autoridades de la lengua* ^ Consult C. L. 
Nicolay, Life and Worhs of Gristdhal de Cos* 
tillejo (Philadelphia, 1910). 

CASTILLEJOS, Mabqtjis de los. See Pbim, 
JUAUr. , 

CASTILLO. See CiJsrovAS del Castillo. 

CASTILLO, ka-ste'lyO, Domingo del. A 
Spanish pilot, one of the first European party 
to explore the Colorado of the , West, in 1540. 
He left an excellent map of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia and the lower course of the Colorado. See 
Alajbc 6 n, Hernando de. 

CASTILLPN, k^b'stS'yON^ ,A town in the 
^Department of Gironde, France, on the right 
bank of the Dordogne, 26 miles east of Bordeaux* 
It is celebrated as the scene, of the battle ( July 
17, 1453) between the forces of the English and 
t^.e French, in which the former were defeated 
and their leader, Talbot, was slain. The battle 
led to the speedy reoccupation by Charles VII 
of aU the territory held by the English except 
Calais. Pop., in 1901, of town, 28915- of com- 
mune, 3253. Consult Jouanett,^ Statistique dii, 
d6partenient de la ^Qironde (Parif, ,1837—39). 

CASTIHE, kas-t€n'. A town and port of 
entry In Hancock Co., Me,, on Penobscot Bay, 30 
miles below Bangor (Map: Maine, D 4). It has 
a good harbor and. steamaliip connections and 
some reputatipn as a summer resort.. The chief 
industry is the manufacture of. cordage, fishlines,, 
etc., and a trade in fish is carried ,on:, .Castine 
has a library and a ' customhouse and is the 
seat of a State normal school. The ^vernm^^nt 
is administered by town meetings. Pop., 1890, 
9875 1^00, 925; 1910, 933. ,The French erected 
a fort here in 1613^ and jbx 1,667 Baron do Oas- 
tine established a small colony, which was soon 
abandoned. ,Ibc English made^ the first perma- 
nent settlement Here in 1760, and during the 
American Kevolution in 1779 tpok possession of 
it, evacuating four yenrs plater. It was again 
occupied by them in 1814. 

CASTIHG-. See I^ly C^ASTiNq. 

CASTING, Metal. See Fotjnding.,. 

CASTING OUT NINES. See gnEOKTNG. 

CASTING VOTE. The final and 
rote which the law in some cases confers on.tjie 
presiding officer of a meeting in the case of an 
equality or tie vote. Whether such officer has the 
right to vote at all, or whether his right is lim- 
ited to a casting vote, or whether, having the 
right to vote with the others, he may thereafter; 
give a casting vote, is determined by the rules* 
governing the particular assemblage. The 
President of the House of Lords votes with the 
other members, but has no casting vote; while 
Speaker of the Commons votes only when 
ifeere is a tje. By tho! American Constitution 
the Vice President is President of the. Senate,, 
blit has no vbtb except in case of a (Art. I,^ 


Sec. 3). State constitutions contain similar pro- 
visions relating to the lieutenant governor. The 
Speaker of the Federal House of Representatives 
is chosen from among its members, and in some 
cases has the casting vote in addition to his vote 
as a member of the House. In State legislatures 
the usage varies, the Speaker of the Lower House 
being limited, not infrequently, to a single vote 
which must be given with the votes of the other 
members. The same rule applies to the presid- 
ing officer at a meeting of a corporation, unless 
the charter expressly gives him the additional 
right of a casting vote. See Parliamentary 
Law, and the authorities there cited. 

CAST IRON. See Iron and Steel, Metal- 
lurgy OP; Founding. 

CASTLE (Lat. castellum, a fort). The medi- 
seval castle was of double descent, on the one side 
from the Greek acropolis, the Roman Capitol, 
and the citadel of the Byzantines and Goths; 
and on the other from the Roman camp or fort, 
and the Romano-Frankish villa — ^the earliest 
feudal fief. (A general treatment of this subject 
wuli be found under Military Architecture.) 
The principal groups of such monuments are in 
Normandy and England; in northern France; 
along the Rhine; in northern Italy and the 
Roman province; and in a large part of the 
East, in a series belonging both to the Byzantine 
and Mohammedan Middle Ages. 

A castle differs from a fort in being primarily 
the permanent residence of a feudal lord, his 
family and dependents, instead of merely a 
stronghold occupied by a garrison. Castles may 
be divided into two classes : castles built for the 
defense of cities and subordinate to them — as at 
Carcassonne; and castles either entirely inde- 
pendent or connected with towns of little inmor- 
tance which often grew up around them. This 
class is the most numerous and moat character- 
istic of the times; it is, in fact, the great out- 
ward sign of feudalism. It will, therefore, be 
here treated almost exclusively. 

Castle architecture ran its course from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century, and is representa- 
tive of a large part of the life of the times. Tn 
the Orient it may be studied in three principal 
classes — Byzantine castles, Mohammedan castles, 
castlea of the Crusaders. In the W<iflt its natu- 
ral divisions are rather chronological— pre-Nor- 
man, Norman, Crusading, Feudal, and Palatial 
Ohfitcau periods. As a class, castles are even 
more important for what they represent than 
for what they are. In the form with which we 
are most familiar they are the creation of the 
nations of the North, under early influences, 
typifying at first the stern, self-reliant individu- 
alism of feudal society, its absorption in the 
ideas of graded dominions and the fostering of 
strong men. In studying its history we can trace 
the gradual softening of these ideals until the 
a^lf-indulgent life of the Renaissance chfltoau is 
finally reached. But the border wars of Scot- 
land, the feuds of Richard Coeur do Lion and 
PhiUp Augustus, the Barone and Magna Charta, 
and such events and atmospheres are not the 
only kind illustrated. The ©order wars of the 
Byzantine emperors and the Mohammedan emirs, 
the struggles of the Knights Templars and those 
of St. John, the vicissitudes of the Old Man of 
the Mountain and his Assassins, also in their his- 
tory crystallize around great castles in the Bast* 

A word of explanation as to their origin. In 
the north of Europe, where timber nboundcKl, the 
old Roman castella or detached military posts 
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were often at first used, reenforced by palisades 
and wooden towers. The Frankish fortified villa 
was a quadrangle like a Roman camp, sur- 
rounded by ditch « and palisade and having a 
mound in its centre as a final place of defense, 
surrounded by a trench and topped by a circular 
or polygonal wooden donjon or keep from 10 to 
SO meters in diameter and 3 to 13 meters high. 
This was the pre-Norman castle of the north 
(e.g., at Sainte-Eulalie d’Ambards and at Fried- 
berg). Sometimes the circular form was pre- 
ferred for the outer works, as in the Pipin Burg 
near Lehr (Germany). Such works have of 
course loft few traces, except of the roughest 
ground plan of their eartli works. When the Nor- 
mans settled down in the north of France in the 
tenth century, they began to build castles of a 
new type: their keeps, instead of being in the 
centre of a rectangular inclosurc, were at one 
of its edges, so that direct communication with 
the outer country could still be had in case the 
outer palisades were captxired. The materials 
remained at first the same — earthworks with 
palisades and a bank; then an earthen moitc or 
mound, and wooden towers at the highest point. 
It was with such castles that th<', Norman chiefs 
rop(‘lled the TTimgarian hordes during the tenth 
century and kept tlu^ riv<‘r courses ojxm for their 
raids. They took advantage^ howev<^r, of the 
natxiral strenjafth of loealities better than the 
Franks, who, like the Romans, had built usually 
on th(^, plain. The Nortnan castles in Frane| and 
England (wen for a gcn(Tniion aft(‘r the Conquest 
were of this kind, e.g., at Builth in Routh WalcB, 
Longi-own, and Kili) 0 (^k in Herefordshire. Tho 
first advance was made lato in tho eleventh cen- 
tury by building the k<jep or donjon of stono 
masonry instead of earth and iniimvisurably in- 
creasing its importance in relation to the outer 
line of (‘nrtliworks. 'riie kc(m at Mailing in 
Kent, and London famous heop, the Wliito 
Tower, are sundvals of this stage, which lasted, 
lor the majority of castles, well into the twelfth 
century. England was covered with th(‘m; they 
were the priucit)jil means of firmly establiHliing 
the Norman yok(*. Thirty went xtp under Wil- 
liam the Gonqneror; many more xindor his sons, 
and xmder Stephen (1135-54) 1115 wore bxxilt. 
Meanwhile a great innovation had begxin, as 
xxHual xiot in Engllind, but on tbe Oontinemt. 
Earthworks were discarded altogether and a 
complex Hyst(‘m of stone-wall dehmses was con- 
nected with the stone k(‘ep. It is at Anpies, In 
Normandy, that William, xxnclo of Duke Wil- 
liam, ereet(«i on a strong rocky promontory an 
epoch-making castle, with a square donjon at the 
xxpber end and with the entrance at the lower 
ena protected by a doxible gate, two flanking 
round towers, and advanced earthworks. Tho in- 
terior had two courts or biillcys- -lower and up- 
por— separated l)y a pulisjub*. The cirexxit of 
walls was chTomb'd by 11 iow<»rH— all but two 
round. The (lonj<m was against the outer wall. 
Tlu' natural rise towards the cu sth* was d(‘f<m(Ied 
by a pulisiwle in front of a “vallum’^— (^a^ed a 
hnlVw or hutlvjf, in its f)rimitive senw^-baek of 
wdii(‘h a wide hisse was exit in tlu^ soft roek from 
the scarp of wlileh ros(^ the castle walls. Along 
this scarp subterranean corridors were exit t(> 
detect and oppose mining approaebes, and tho 
whoh* Hubst.ructure was honeycomlxxl witli sub- 
t«‘rranean ])assages for sallies and inti^rcommuni- 
catlon lietw<H*n tbe various parts. But Arquea 
rentiiined for a e(»ntury a great exception in tho 
importance of its outer circuit. As soon as tho 


improved methods reached England many castles 
were rebuilt, such as “Dover and Rochester in 
Kent, Newcastle in Northumberland^ Appleby 
and Carlisle in Cumberland, Brougham in West- 
moreland, Richmond and Conisborougli in York- 
shire, Portchester in Hampshire, Guildford in 
Surrey, Goodrich in Herefordshire, Norwich and 
Castle Rising in Norfolk, Hedingham and Col- 
chester in Essex.’' (Parker.) They vary but 
slightly in plan, the keep being a massive square 
toxver, with a square turret projecting from each 
angle. The entrance was quite high up, by a 
temporary wooden staircase, removed in time of 
danger. The interior was often divided by a 
vertical wall into two equal sections without 
communication except throxigh passages cut in 
the upper part of this heavy division wall. The 
stories were divided by wooden fioors, very sel- 
dom by vaults. These keeps were small, dark, 
and uncomfortable, and until tho later period 
when the outer defenses were strengthened, they 
not infreqxiontly succxxmbed to famine after the 
outer works were carried. This typo, which 
has been described as “a strong post around 
which a fortified camp was traced,” was followed 
in Normandy itsedf, at Chambois, Falaise, No- 
gent-le-Rotroxi, and Le Pin; also in th(» French 
provinces under Norman inflxiencej as at Chau- 
vigny, Loehes, Pouzangos, Montriebard, Mont- 
bazon, B(‘augency, etc. Ohon the keeps of such 
castles wi‘re sxxpplemented during the tw(‘lfth 
and thirtc^enth ceutxxries, or evtm later, by 
stronger oxxter lines of defense than was eus- 
txxmary when they were first bxiilt. TIk^ oxiter 
walls liad been really only for the protection of 
tbe outbuildings from marauders, not to with- 
stand an attack in force. Hitherto, even with 
those improvements, tho castles of this type were 
incapable- of oirimsive defense and became thor- 
oughly insecure. Its abandonment in favor of 
a type with stronger external d(jf(mses came as 
a result of the Crusades. The Crusaders had 
broxxght experience in approaching and attacking 
fortifications and were familiar with advanced 
methods of sapping and mining, with heavy 
machines and towers or belfries, throxigh con- 
tact with tho skilled engineers and their works 
among tho Byzantines and MohammtHlana of the 
3<!ast. A revolution took place in the plans of 
European castles, csnecially in France, before 
tbe close of the twelftn century. It is eonnectcjd, 
however, rather with royal castles built for na- 
tional purposes with all the resources of tho 
state, than with the private eftorts of feudal 
nobles. This movement is individualized first at 
La Roeheguyon, hiiilt by Philip Augxistus of 
France, and then, even more superbly, by its 
greater rival (difLt<‘axi Gaillard, built by Richard 
Oc&tLT do Lion, which defended all Normandy 
against France. At Gaillard the Eastern method 
of flunking eoiminie.lionH, by which an aggres- 
sive (lef(‘us<‘ could b<* mmh‘, was first carried out; 
the type of square donjon, wliieh cniforced ig- 
noranc<‘ of (‘xf^Tior o]X'riiti<niH and was weak 
for dehuiHc^ at tho aiigl<‘H, was al)nn<loried for the 
eiriMilar Form; in fact, cnrvt'd lin<‘s w<‘r(‘ ev<‘ry- 
when'i employed. Another important innovation 
wns the doxible. coneentru‘ line of d(‘feuse of the 
nut in easth', l)e.si<le t^u^ ke(q>. I’liis central fort 
hml a strong, irregularly i.riangular advanced 
f<»rt fl(‘pjirattHl from it by a tnuicli. and with Its 
nose towards the narrow strip of land tluii was 
the only viilntTahle point of appro.'icli. 'Khe 
river Seim*, tlmt OowimI by its base, and by a 
short curve tlw‘ri^ fonmnl a promontory, was for- 
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tified in various ways — ^by a fort on an island 
defending a bridge with a barbican (q.v.) at one 
end and a large fortified burg at the other, with 
another Arther on, all near the water level, 
while above it a triple stockade barred the river. 
The whole system was, perhaps,^ the most per- 
fectly devised of the feudal age; in it everything 
was sacrificed to military efficiency. It was by 
such works that the quality of masonry was per- 
fected. Of the French donjons, or keeps, the most 
important of this period, now preserved, is that 
of Loches, still over 30 meters high. A little 
later was built (1223-30) the famous castle of 
Coucy, the most wonderful of mediaeval private 
fortresses, exhibiting for the first time the ten- 
dency to unite artistic magnificence and comfort 
with perfect military strength. Other im- 
portant French donjons are those of Foulques- 
ISTerra at Langeais (very early), Provins, Har- 
dan, and the double keep of hTiort. The new 
principles of Gothic architecture, with its mas- 
tery of vaulted construction, alone made this 
possible. The chapels, halls of the knights, and 
halls of the feudal lords became structures of 
great size and high finish. Such were the old 
Louvre of Philip Augustus at Paris, the cha- 
teaux of Clisson and of Angers, and other royal 
castles of the thirteenth century. Under Orien- 
tal influence the old wooden balconies or hurdles 
{hourds) had long been replaced by stone- 
vaulted projections, galleries, and bartizans 
{machicoulis, ^chauguettes) , thus doing away 
with the main defensive weakness of earlier cas- 
tles. During this period the normal form and di- 
vision of the most numerous class of castles, the 
Norman-English, was the following: A ditch, dike, 
fosse, or moat, surrounding the circuit, crossed by 
a bridge defended by a barbican and closed by a 
portcullis; then the outer wall or curtain, 20 to 
25 feet high, with its towers and bastions, its 
terraced walk, with single or double parapet; 
then the gatehouse flanked with towers, leading 
into the outer bailey court with buildings for 
feeding, organizing, and lodging the garrison; 
then a second and higher inner line of defense 
with its fosse and gatehouse, within which is a 
second or inner bailey, at the end of which is the 
keep containing hall, chapel, and accommoda- 
tions for the suzerain or lord. These arrange- 
ments are more or less completely exhibited at 
Carcassqnne, Coucy, Krak des Chevaliers 
(Syria), Carnarvon and Conway castles, and 
many others. Under the Plantagenets a small 
mound, called cavalier, was often added. At 
this time in England, and under the Valois in 
France, a great change in arrangement took 
place, characteristic of the increasing luxury of 
the fourteenth century. The inner court or 
bailey, instead of being merely a part of the 
defensive system culminating in the keep, became 
a centre of architectural splendor which now 
showed itself for the first time on the exterior. 
This culminated in such famous royal structures 
as Pierrefonds and La Fert6-Milon in France 
and in such private castles as that of Vitr4. 
Prominent English castles were Kochester, Wind- 
sor, and Alnwick. 

An entirely distinct line of development had 
been meanwhile in progress in Italy, where it 
was not necessary, as in the North, to start from 
nothing. The feudal class established or encour- 
aged by the Oarlovingians could usually fortify 
themselves in ancient ruins of great strength, 
and they had before them Boman and Byzantine 
models which they carefully imitated. The 
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tenth century saw the founding of many feudal 
houses; and the great monasteries, such as 
Farfa, Subiaco, and Monte Cassino, in the for- 
tresses by which they defended their possessions, 
furnished models to the barons. The Eoman 
nobles were among the earliest to develop a type 
of castle; families like the Crescentii and Pier- 
leoni, and later the Vico, Orsini, Colonna, etc., 
erected strongholds throughout the Roman prov- 
ince that far surpassed in size and magnificence 
any of the Norman or Rhenish castles, and were 
equaled only by the French and English castles 
of the thirteenth century. Such were Borghetto 
and Marozza. The dark, narrow, and unlivable 
Norman keeps would have seemed insufficient 
to families that held as their city fortresses 
such great antique buildings as the Colosseum, 
the Theatre of Marcellus, the Mausoleum of 
Augustus or of Hadrian, and the Circus Flami- 
nius. Unfortunately nobody has ever studied 
this phase of Roman architecture. In most other 
parts of Italy the establishment of the free com- 
munes led to the destruction of such castles 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, and the 
nobles were forced to come to the cities to live, 
abandoning their mountain strongholds. This 
was the case first in the North and then in Tus- 
cany. Only when the age of tyrants set in, in 
the fourteenth century, with th^ Scalas, Vis- 
contis, Sforzas, Castracanis, did a new era of 
feudal castles begin in the North. Still, in the 
extrme north — in Piedmont, Savoy, and Upper 
Lombardy — ^thcre had been great feudal strong- 
holds from the tenth century, as at Bard and 
Challant. The famous castlo of Canossa, wliore 
the Emperor Henry IV made his submission to 
Gregory VII, was one of these. Frederick IT, 
largely tlirough the Arab engineers he employed, 
introduced the advanced Oriental methods before 
1250. His castles at Lucera, Barletta, Caatel del 
Monte, and elsewhere were worthy, in size and 
magnificence, of their northern contemporar'u's. 
His French successors, the house of Anjou, 
added other features from beyond the Alps, and 
the south of Italy then saw the greatest devel- 
opment of military architecture in the peninsula 
(thirteenth and fourteenth centuries). Fartlu^r 
north the new style was exemplified in such 
structures as the castle of Castracane at Avenza 
(1322). 

In Germany the architecture of the castle had 
remained during all this time in its infancy. It 
had retained the earthwork system up to the 
twelfth century and even the thirteenth century, 
as at Alt-Stornbcrg in Westphalia and the Prus- 
sian castles of the Kmights of the Cross. In the 
twelfth century stonework was introduced in the 
more advanced regions. We admire the pictur- 
esque ruins of the castles along the Rhine, such 
as the Drachenfols, Ockenfels, Ehrenbreitstein, 
Lahneck, Rheinfels, and many more. They did 
not embody any of the improvements we hAve 
noticed. Even as late as the thirteenth eentury 
the Gorman castles were unprovided with any 
flanking defenses for their outer fortifications, 
and they kept to the antiquated typo of square 
donjon, rectilinear outer lino of walls — in short, 
the simply passive system of the eleventh cen- 
tury — ^relying on the natural rocky situation. 
They were small, piratical aeries, newer once 
entering the same class as Chateau Gaillard, or 
even Arquea. Still, the elaborate network of 
these forts, their grouping to protect the whole 
Rhine valley, its cities and towns, nuike them 
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interesting as a social and political, if not as an 
engineering, study. Even socially, however, they 
did not show the concessions to comfort and 
magnificence in feudal life that we find in 
France, although it is stated that over 350 feu- 
dal castles were erected under the Hohenstau- 
fons. Typical examples are the two castles at 
RMesheim, with three superposed terraces, but 
without wall towers or advanced works — ^with a 
typical mota in stone — a mere transformation 
of the old earthworks. At Egisheim the keep or 
mota is a regular octagon inscribed in the centre 
of a larger regular octagonal wall circuit — sym- 
metrical, but absurdly inadequate in view of the 
advances made in contemporary modes of attack. 
A fuller dt‘V(ilopment of this scheme is at Stein- 
berg (twelfth century), with triple concentric 
lines of walls. There are, however, some inter- 
esting exceptions. Salzburg, near Neustadt 
(eleventh and twelfth centuries), bears certain 
resemblances to Arques, with its ditch cut along 
the crest of the hill, its two outer baileys and 
an inner one with a small keep ; the wall towers, 
however, are square. Interesting, historically, 
is the famous Wartburg Castle (eleventh and 
twelftli centuries) of the landgraves of Thu- 
ringia, with its double bailey and its attempt 
to unite the great palatial residence with tho 
fortress, a form in which the Germans antici- 
pated the French of the thirteenth century. 
Here the palace hall was a long structure in the 
inner baihy (juitc distinct from the keep. Tho 
Frankenburg Castle in Alsace (eleventh to thir- 
teenth century) is interesting for its two keeps 
— one of the primitive rectangular typo, the 
other later and circular. At Landeck, near 
ElingcnmUnster (twelfth and thirtoonth centu- 
ries), we SCO not only tho peculiar Gorman 
scheme of superposed retreating platforms or 
baileys, l)ut the unusml presence — for Germany 
— of seuare and round towers in the outer cir- 
cuit. ThcHO and others arc in Alsaco and the 
Bavarian Falatinato, The castle at Mtlnzenberg 
shows how in many cases of an extremely oblong 
plan there wore two keeps in place of one, because 
as it became necessary to have a keep near the 
edge of the defenses, and often at the most vul- 
nerable end, a second centre was required for tho 
other end. Among the castles which, in the 
course of the advance made during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, showed how even Gi^r- 
many had diHear<i<'d all reminiscences of the 
Komano-Germanio mota or central earth mound 
is Fleokensteiu in Alsace. Trifels and Nou- 
seharfienock further develop the combination of 
fortress with palatial halls, which was oharao- 
t<^ristlo of tho Wartburg, and no longer sacrifice 
tho arahit(K}tural beauty of their buildings to 
safety. The castle of Nuremberg is a superb 
example of a feudal structure commanding a 
great city (twelfth century). Its narrow, rooky 
setting gives it not only a strong walled ad- 
vanetHi work towards the town and a double 
encircling wall, but three successive bailers on 
ascending levels, divided by deep ditches, heavy 
walls, and towen'd eniratmo gjit(‘s. I/ike so many 
(^her ^^rrnan fuatlos, the pahute takes the place 
of the ke(‘p in the inncT bailey. This tenaOncy 
reeches its climax in such extensive castles as 
thai of Fricsach, In the thirteenth century, 
where tim main is in ilu‘ form of a quad- 

rangle in the centre of a long ami fairly forti- 
fied etu*e^nU^ and <louble outlying baileys and a 
c«*niral kis*p tuljoining the palace. But far sur- 
passing all private and even all royal castles in 


Germany is the central fortress of the Teutonic 
Knights, Schloss Marienburg, whence they ex- 
tended their political power and the Christian 
religion over North Germany, and even flung 
down the gauntlet to Poland. It represents the 
highest efforts of the German Gothic style in 
the military field, surpassing in mere beauty 
its prototypes in Palestine, of which we shall 
speak. Its great chapel, knights’ hall, refectory, 
and other structures of the inner bailey, superbly 
grouped, are works of art both without and 
within, the brunt of military defense being borne 
by the outer lines of fortification. In the South 
the castle of Karlstein (1347) in Bohemia is 
probably the most magnificent. 

Spain was undoubtedly the last of Western 
countries to abandon tho purely military castle; 
this was due to the long conflict between the 
Christians and the Moors, lasting to the very 
close of the fifteenth century. The Alhambra, 
at Granada, shows how the Moors ended by 
combining art and military science, and the 
immense piles at Coca and Olito show the per- 
manence of the purely military architecture 
among tho Spaniards. Feudalism of a certain 
kind had flourished in the Mohammedan East 
after the br('aking up of the caliphates of Bag- 
dad and Cordova into smaller independent prin- 
cipalities. The castle fortress had been devel- 
oped by the Byzantines of the time of Justinian 
to a high degree of strength and scientific value, 
and they had inherited the old Oriental knowl- 
edge of double and triple lines of fortification 
and an overlooking acropolis, the specialty of 
the Hittite and Polasgie peoples. The Arabs 
had borrowed from the Romans and Byzantines 
the idea of a frontier line of defense, hut they 
outdid them in their scientific treatment and 
situation. The local chiefs on the frontier 
established real feudal dynasties. Syria and 
Asia Minor are full of these frontier castles, 
whose castellans held the safety of the Arabic 
and Byzantine empires respectively in their 
hands. Tho studios of Rey {Arohiteotufc milt- 
tdire de la ^yric) have shown how superb were 
tho fortifications erected in Syria by the Cru- 
saders in the early twelfth century; those of M. 
Bourgoin have proved that Mohammedan cas- 
tles furnished the models for these works. While 
tho Normans were putting up rudimenta^ 
earthworks, the chiefs of Syria were living in 
castles built of cut stone. This explains why the 
warriors returning from the first Crusades 
shortly after 1100 revolutionized the science of 
military architecture in the north of Europe, 
and why for the origin of the great French and 
English castles of the thirte^th century we 
must go, as for many other things, to tho East. 
In fact, for the origin of tho m^iseval forms 
then adopted wo must study the fortifications 
of Dana, Edcssa, Antioch, and other places in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, built by Justinian and 
lus successors* 

The earliest of tlu! remaining Crusaders’ cas- 
tles is supposed io bo that of Ciblet (DjebeYl), 
a square plan with angle towers and a central 
square keep, and others like it at Blanche- 
Gardo and Ibelitt. A more advanced system is 
shown at Saona (o.llfJO), which is an example 
of the Syrian castles here planned to contain 
largo garrisons. Its square Norman keep is 
supplemont<*d by foxtr bastions. StlU further 
progress was made at Beaufort with two en- 
ceintes, two keeps, and some heavy bastions. 
Those are followed at the close of the twelfth 
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century by a different class of castles, tliose of 
the orders of Christian Knights that were the 
strongest defenders of the Holy Land. The 
Knights Templars had their central stronghold 
at Tortosa (1183) on a rocky projection in the 
sea by the city, and surrounded on its elliptical 
land side by a wide double moat cut in the 
rock into which the sea could be turned, cut- 
ting off the fortress altogether. The two lines of 
defense separated by the moats were independent 
and both defended by square towers. The great 
keep on the farther side is also isolated by 
water. Although Tortosa is unsurpassed among 
Syrian fortresses in perfection of construction 
and is equal to the greatest in Europe, the castle 
of the Knights of the rival order of St. John 
built on the Orontea, and comm^ding the^ road 
between Homs-Hamah and Tripoli-Tortosa, is the 
most important of all, and still remains sub- 
stantially perfect. It is commonly known by the 
name of Le Krak des Chevaliers, and stands in 
the same class as Chateau Gaillard, which ^ it 
surpasses in size, is more advanced in scientific 
construction than Tortosa, and could easily hold 
a garrison of 4000 men. It should be compared 
with the great contemporary city castle of Car- 
cassonne in Erance. It was provided with two 
large barbicans, with square and round towers, 
and is built with a high terraced inner bailey 
magnificently defended and commanded by a 
barbican keep. A fortified, inclined, winding 
esplanade connects it.with the lower outer bailey. 
Architecturally these castles of the Knights 
afforded great opportunities. It was necessary 
to provide immense halls for the reunion of so 
large a mass of men — amounting often to a small 
army— men of equal rank, not underling as 
in the ordinary castle garrison. These eohfioes 
were military monasteries and had, halls corre- 
sponding to the monastic churches, chapter 
houses, and refectories. Such castles presented 
altogether new problems to military architects, 
who for the first time worked out schemes for 
uniting outward strength with extensive in- 
terior halls. The result undoubtedly made pos- 
sible the yalois-Plantagenet type in the West. 
Here, as in every other element of the castle, 
the was created in the East. To the class of 
mere fortresses belong the two most interesting 
of GTurkish castles, noth built on Byzantine 
models— that of Rumeli-Hissar, built 1453 by 
Mehmet II, and that of Yedi-koul4 (Seven 
Towers), a partial reeonstruction of a Byzan- 
tine fortress at one end of the city walls. They 
are both in a fair state of preservation. 

During the fifteenth century the castle 'v^as 
gradually becoming the palaqe. In Italy the 
change was rapi4 and complete; in France and 
Oermaiy, very, gradual The fortress-ljke palace 
of the Louvre at Paris, even after its extensive 
reconstruction in the fourteenth century, retained 
the moat, machicolated towers and dungeon (de- 
molished in 1446) ; Vincennes was another tran- 
sitional palace. Indeed, until the latter part 
of the sixteenth century the French rural palaces 
retained the moat, machicolated round igwers, 
thick walls, and high roofs of the mediaeval cas- 
tle, as at Chaumont, Chambord, Clienonceaux, 
Azay-le-Rideau. Under the Bourbon kings, how- 
ever, the definitively Renaissance palace typ^ 
finally lost the last vestige of medioevalism; 
but the name oMtem is retained to this day 
to designate any important manor house or 
large residence in an extensive estate. 

Bibliography. Very few books trefiit ade- 
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quately of this subject. For France, consult the 
articles “Architecture militaire,'’ “Chateau,'^ 
‘TDonjon,” “Si^ge,’’ and “Tour,"' in Viollet- 
le-Duc, Diotionnaire rai^onni de Varchitecture 
franga/ise du Xle ctu XVIe sibcle (10 vols., 
Paris, 1876), and the second volume of Enlart, 
Manual Wardh^ologie frangaise (Paris, 1904). 
For Germany, a partial exposition is found 
in Cori, Bau und Einriohiung ^der deutsohen 
Burg in Mittelalter (Linz, 1895) ; Naeher, Die 
deutsehe Burg (Berlin, 1886) ; Essenwein, Die 
Xriegshauhunst (Darmstadt, 1892) ; id.. Bur-* 
genhunde (Munich, 1896) ; Salvisberg, Die 
deutsehe Kriegsarohitektur (Stuttgart, 1887). 
For castles of the Crusades, consult Rey, 
Etude sur les monuments de VarpMteoture 
militaire des oroisis en Byrie (Paris, 1871), 
and for England and Scotland, McGibbon 
and Ross, Castellated and Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Scotland from the Twelfth to the 
Eighteenth Century (Edinburgh, 1887’-97) ; 
Clark, MedicBvdl Military Architecture (London, 
1884) ; Britton, Architectural Antiquities, vol 
iii (London, 1807-26); and A. H. Thompson, 
Military Architecture in England (London, 
1912). 

CASTLE, EaiasTON' (1858- , ). An Eng- 

lish novelist, bom in London. He was* educate 
at the universities of Paris and Glasgow, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took hon- 
ors in science, and at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. He served as lieutenant in the Sec- 
ond West India Regiment and as captain in 
the Royal Engineer Militia. From 1886 to 1894 
he was on the staff of the Saturday Review and 
is now joint owner of the Liverpool Mercury, 
His novels, several of which have been drama- 
tized, include: Consequences (1891); The bight 
of Scarthey ( 1895 ) ; 'Young April ( 1899 ) ; and 
in collaboration with his wife, Agnes Castle, The 
Pride of Jennico (1898); The Bath Comedy 
(1899); The Mouse of Romance (1901); The 
Star-Dreamer (1903) ; If Youth hut Knew 
(1906). For Henry Irving he wrote the play 
SaviolOi and for Richard Mansfield Desperate 
Remedies. He also published two books oh 
fencing and one on bookplates. The Secret Or* 
chard ( 1000 ) was dramatized for Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal (1901). Among other publications in 
which he collaboratt^d with his wife arc; Inoom* 
parable Bellairs (1904) ; Wroth (1908) ; The 
Grip of JAfe ( 1912) ; The Colden Barrier ( 1913) . 

CASTUE, WimxAM Ekn^jst (1867- ). 

An American zoologist, born at Alexandria, 
Ohio, He was educated at Denison and Har- 
vard universities. In 1889-92 lie was instructor 
in Latin at Ottawa (Kans.) University, in 1895- 
96 instructor in vertebrate anatomy at the 
University of Wisoonsin, and in 1896-97 in- 
structor in biology at Knox Colloge. He was 
then called to Harvard, whort*. in 1908 he became 
professor of zoology. Besides his artidos on 
embryology, animal morphology, and lu'rodity 
in the Contributiom from the ZoiSlogicat Jt^hora^ 
tory of ff arvard e^nd in the PuhUoatione of the 
Carnegie Institution of , Wmhimgton he is au- 
thor of Heredity in Relation to Evolution and 
Animul Breeding (1911) ; Heredity and Eugenics 
(1912) ; Reversion in Guinea Pigs and its Ea* 
planation, with 0. C. Little (1913). 

CASTLEBAR, kiis'T-bilr'. Tho capital of 
Mayo Co., Ireland, on tho Castlebar River, 159 
miles northwest of Dublin (Map; Ireland, B 3). 
It takes its name from the ancient castle, for- 
merly the property of the De Bqrgh family. It 
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has manufactures of coarse linen and breweries. 
In the rebellion of 1641 the English parliamen- 
tary garrison was massacred by the Irish. In 
1798 the French, under General Humbert, held 
the town for a fortnight. Pop., 1901, 3586; 
1911, 3698. 

CASTLE DAN-GEEOXrS. A novel by Sir 
Walter Scott, published in November, 1831, al- 
though the introduction printed in later edi- 
tions was not forwarded from Naples until 
February, 1832. The scene is laid in the times 
of Kobert Bruce and James, Earl of Douglas, 
and the plot centres about Douglas Castle, 
Douglas Dale, Scotland, a fortress which is now 
a rxiin, but which in older days was known as 
Castle Dangerous. 

CASTLEFOED, kas'’l.f6rd. A town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on the 
Aire, 9 miles southeast of Leeds, with which 
it is connected by rail and canal. Its principal 
industry is glassworking, in particular the man- 
ufacture of bottles. Pop., 1901, 17,400; 1911, 
23,090. Oastleford was the Roman Legeolium. 

CASTLE GAEDEN. A large circular build- 
ing in Batt<n‘y Park, at the southern extremity 
of New York City. Built in 1807, originally 
as a fort, them 300 yards from the shore, and 
known as Castle (diiiton, it was converted into 
a gard(‘n wh<‘.re civic r<,‘ce|)tion3 and other func- 
tions wer(^ held, whence its name. Subsequently 
it served as a concert hall, and in 1855 b<‘.came 
a landing plae<^ aiul ttunporary headquarters for 
immigrants. At the close of the year 1890 it 
was ceded to the. mnnieiiuil authorities; and, 
und(T the control of tlH‘. Park Depnriuumt, has 
since been (ujuipped as a larg(^ public a(|uariu!n, 
with over one hundred tanks, and an admirable 
collection of fresh-water and salt-water flsbe« 
and other aquatic life. Its present interc'st is 
overshadowed by its past, for with it are linked 
in history the names of Lafa(j^ette, Presidents 
Jackson and Tyler, and Jenny Lind. See 
AgilAKIlJM. 

CASTLEMAINE, kris'a-mto. A town in the 
Slaii*. of Victoria, Australia, 78 miles north- 
northw<‘st of Melbourne (Map; Victoria, D 6), 
l^op., 1901, 5704; 1911, 6228 (exclusive of fuU- 
hlgoded Australian aboriginals) . It was a place 
of inueh importance wlum gold mining began, the 
diggings near hy losing among tho oarUiist opened. 
The MellK>urxio to Eidtuca Railroad passes through 
tlio town. 

CASTLE OF renyOLEWOE, Thb. An alle- 
gorical and descriptive poem by James Tliom- 
son* It waa first Iwgnn as a Iminorous auto- 
blograi)bi<'al skoteb,. but soon outgrew Ihe origi- 
nal oom'cptiou. The first edition appeared in 
J.<mdoiu in (piario, 1748; tlie second, m octavo, 
in tlu^ year and place* The piece is note^ 
worthy for its revival of the S|Mmsorian staiusa 
and for its (*fre(‘rtive onomatopoiia. 

CASTLE OF OTEAITTO, A-trftn'tO, Tub. A 
‘'Gothic/' novel by llornce Walpole, ])ubli»hed 
anonyinoualy in December, 1764, but appearing 
under the author’s riMil name in the fieeond 
caution. It profesw^d, in the original mock- 
antiquarian iuiriMluction, to bo a translation 
from the Italian, fu lat<T editions, however, 
the author frankly expounded his theory of the 
iniorest whhdi a. blending of the supernatural 
with a realistic setting must possess for the 
average reader. 

Ci^TLE OF SAIET AN^GELO. See lU* 
BEIAN, Tomw oy. 

PEAK. One of the highest peakf 


of the Sierra Nevada in California, rising to 
12,600 feet above the sea, in lat. 38® 10' N. and 
long. 119® 30' W., about 25 miles northwest of 
Mono Lake (Map: California, F 4) . The lower 
slopes are well wooded. 

CASTLE EACKEENT. A novel by Maria 
Edgeworth, published first anonymously in 
1800 and then under the author's real name. 
It is an Irish story, the scene of which is laid in 
the eighteenth century, and was doubtless sug- 
gested by Miss Edgeworth's visit to Ireland after 
her father's remarriage. Its principal characters 
are members of an Irish family on the downward 
grade. It is, however, interspersed with many 
humorous passages. 

CASTLEEEAGH, ka3"l-ra', VlscoTTOT. See 
Stewaiit, Robebt, second Mabquis of Loktdon- 

BERBY. 

CASTLES. In heraldry, castles often figure 
as charges. The castle appears in the arms of 
Castile and of many cities, e.g., Bristol, New- 
castle, and Carlisle. 

CASTLETON, kas"l-ton. Formerly a town 
in Richmond Co., N. Y., in the northern portion 
of Staten Island, neW included in the Borough 
of Richmond, New York City (Map: New York 
City, B 7). 

CASTLETON. .A town in Rutland Co., Vt., 
11 miles west of Rutland, on the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company's Railroad and on 
Castleton River (Map: Vermont, B 6). The 
valuable slate qitarriea in the town constitute 
the principal industry; there arc also some 
dairying interests. Oasileton is the seat of a 
State normal school. Lake Bcsnoscen, the largest 
body of water entirely within the State, lies 
almpst wholly within the town- Tlxe government 
is administered by town meetings, held axmually 
and at special call. Pop., 1890, 2396; 19CM>, 
2089; 1910, 1886. 

CASTLETOWN, kAs^'l-toun. The andenA 
capital of the Isle of Man, situated on the xnarv 
gin of Castletown Bay, near the south extremity 
of tlie island (Map^: England, B 2). In its 
midst rises Castlo Rushen, a fortress of jpreat 
strength, founded by Guthrod II of the Orxyt 
kings of Man, in 960. It was beeieged by Robi^ 
Bruce in 1313 for about six mcpiths and almoet 
complet<‘ly destroyed. It is well built and has 
a few notewortliy public buildings, * Its chief 
^uoational institution being King William’s 
College, an excellent school for boys. Being in 
the neighborhood of the bold coast scenery of 
the Calf of Man, Spanish Head, Castletown 
is a , favorite resort for the numerous tousigts 
who frequent the Isle of Man. Pop., 1900, 2620^ 
101 L 3828. Consult Fitsgerald, "Caitktown and 
its Owners,” in A^kforo Jktchmh^iec^ Jottrtio^ 
vol. il (Dublin, 1898). 

CASTLEWOOD, kds”l-w\id, CoxoiUBB Fnaif- 
CIS Esmond, Lord. The second Lord Castle- 
wood in Tliockcray's Henry Eemond, the father 
of Beatrix and Francis. He is a rollicking, hard- 
drinking fqpcndthrift, who tires of his wife, spoils 
his children, leads a double life, and is kUl^ in 
a duel witli Lord Mohun. 

OABTLSWOOD, Laox. Mother of Beatrix 
and Francis Esmond and wife of the secemd 
Lord Castkwood, in Tliackeray’s Henry Eemend* 
She becomes spiritually separated from her hus- 
band and children by her oxoessive goodness. 
At the close of the story slie is married again 
to Henry Esmond, a cousin, who had been 
brought up in the Oastlewood household and 
who had been long loved by her In seoreU 
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CAS'TOR, Temple of. A temple on the south 
side of the Roimn Forum, built at the Spring 
of Juturna, to commemorate the miraculous ap- 
pearance of the Dioscuri to announce the vic- 
tory of Lake Regillus in 496 B.c. The temple, 
of yrhich the three remaining columns are among 
the most prominent remains in the Forum^ was 
dedicated in 484 b.o. and reconstructed by Tibe- 
rius and dedicated again in 6 a.d. The last ez- 
cavations, which completely freed the substruc- 
ture on three sides, took place in 1901. It was 
used as a place of deposit for valuable articles 
and contained the standards of weights and 
measures. Consult Hiilsen-Carter, The RomcMfb 
Forufit) pp. 161-154 (Rome, 1906). 

CASTOR, Antonixjs. A botanist of Rome, 
in the first century a.d., several times quoted 
and mentioned by Pliny. He had a botanical 
garden, probably the earliest on record. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX (Gk. Kd<rr<op, Kas- 
iSr, and JlcXvdeitKrjs, Polydeuhis) , Twin gods of 
Greece and Rome, known under the name of 
Dioscuri (Lat., from Gk. AiSffKovpot, DiosJcowroi, 
from AiSsf DioSf of Zeus -f- Kovpos, houros, 
youth), i-e., children of Zeus and Leda, wife 
.of Tyndareus, to whom the god came in the 
form of a swan. The Dioscuri were especially 
reverenced among the Dorians; their tomb was 
shown at Amyclse, near Sparta. The Dorian 
divinities were later confused with similar twin 
brothers worshiped in pther Greek states; hence 
we find a wide variety of functions ascribed to 
the Dioscuri. In general, they appear as saviors 
in time of need, ^^ether in battle or at sea. In 
art they are usually represented with white 
horses, as in the fine group on Monte Cavallo in 
Rome. They often wear an egg-shaped cap in 
commemoration of their birth from the egg 
brought forth by Leda and are ^ frequently 
crowned with stars and armed with lances. 
They appear as patrons of athletic sports — 
Castor of horsemanship and Pollux of boxing. 
Among their exploits were the invasion of 
Attica to rescue their sister Helen from Theseus; 
their part in the hunt of the Oalydonian Boar; 
their participation in the Argonautic expedi- 
tion; their abduction of the daughter of Leucip- 
pus; and, lastly, their battle with the sons of 
Aphareus, in which Castor (the mortal brother, 
son of Tyndareus) was slain by Idas and both 
the Apharidse were killed by Pollux. Pollux, 
who was immortal, was allowed by Zeus to share 
his immortality with his brother, so that they 
sojourned one day in Hades and the next in 
Olympus. This is the version of the Odyssey^ 
but later writers give other versions of the way 
in which this immortality was shared. The as- 
tronomical writers identify them with the zodi- 
acal constellation of the Twins. (See GEMINI.) 
They were greatly venerated in Rome, where it 
was believed that at the battle of Lake R^llus 
they fought at the head of the Roman legions, 
and afterward, with incredible speed, carried to 
the city the news of the victory. Where they 
alighted* near a well in the Forum, a temple 
was built in their honor, and a great festival 
was held in their honor on the ides of Quintilis, 
the supposed anniversary of the battle. A part 
of the ceremonies was a grand muster of the 
equestrian body, when all the knights, clad in 
purple and crowned with olive, assembled at the 
t^ple of Mars, outside the city, and rode in 
stste to the Fonun. 

’ ORie name Castor and Pollux was also givai 
by sailed classic times to twin balls of fire. 


which attached themselves during thunderstorms 
to the masts of ships, and were considered to 
foretell fair weather. When only one ball of 
fire was seen, the meteor was called Helena and 
foreboded a storm. (See Shakespeare, Tempest, 
Act i. Scene 2. See Elmo^s Fise, Saint.) It 
was a favorable omen when the spears of the 
Roman armies were tipped with the^ lights. 
The Portuguese considered them as indicative 
of the presence of the body of Christ, whence 
they were called Corposants (compare corpus 
sanctum ) . Consult Albert, Le culte de Castor et 
Pollum en Italic (1883) ; Paton, De Cultu Dio- 
scurorum apud Qrcecos (Bonn, 1894). 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, Hoxrp of. Hpie 
name given to a house at Pompeii, consisting 
of two distinct dwellings connected by a peri- 
style court, ornamented with frescoes, represent- 
ing Castor and Pollux holding their horses by 
the bridles. 

CASTO'REUM: (Lat., Gk. KacrSpiop, Jeasto- 
rion, castor, from Kdffrcap, hastdry beaver). A 
substance secreted in two paired glandular sacs, 
closely connected with the organs of reproduc- 
tion in both sexes of the beaver, and at one time 
held in high repute in medicine, although now 
chiefly used by perfumers, when any can bo ob- 
tained for market from the disappearing ani- 
mals. It was well known to the ancients. From 
the time of Hippocrates it was regarded as hav- 
ing a specific influence over the uterus, and was 
esteemed valuable in hysteria, catalepsy, and 
other spasmodic diseases. It has always been 
considered by trappers one of the most powerful 
of bait scents, under the name “barkstone.” 

CASTORaUiE (Neo-Lat. nom pi., from Gk. 
Koarojp, Jeastdr, beaver). The beaver family. 
See Beaveb. 

CASTOR OIL (so called from its fancied 
resemblance to castoreum). A fixed oil expressed 
from the seeds of Mcinus communis (Linn4), 
which is cultivated in India. In extracting the 
oil the seeds are first bruised between heavy 
rollers and then pressed in hempen bags under 
a hydraulic or screw press. The best variety of 
oil is thus obtained and is known as oold-dtxmn 
castor oil; hut if the bruised and pressed seeds 
be afterward steamed or h^ted and again 
pressed, a secsond quality of oil is obtained, which 
is apt to become partially solid or frozen in cold 
weather. In either case the crude oil is heated 
with water to 212® F. (100® C.), which coagu- 
lates and separates the albumen and other im- 
purities. Exposure to the simlight bleaches the 
oil. When pure and cold-drawn, castor oil is of 
a light-yellow color; but when of an inferior 
quality, it has a greenish, and occasionally a 
brownish, tinge. It is somewhat thick and vis- 
cid. Its specific gravity is high for an oil, being 
about .960. It is miscible with alcohol and 
ethty. Reduced to a temperature of —16® 0., it 
becomes solid; exposed to the air, it very slowly 
becomes rancid, then dry and hard, and scrviw 
as a connecting link between the drying and 
nondrying oils. It has a faint odor and a eland 
or slightly acrid, and to many persons sicken- 
ing, taste, which may be overcome by the addi- 
tion of a little magnesia. The principal acid 
present in it is ricinoleic acid, UttHuOi, which 
is allied to oleic acid. It also contoins palmitin, 
stearin, myristin, and an acrid principle. 

Castor oil is largely used in medicine and 
the arts. As a simple purgative it acts in about 
five hours and empties the large intestine. It 
vdll purge even if rubbed into the skin. Its 
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secondary effect is sedative and slightly consti- 
pating. It is not suited for continued or re- 
peated use, but should be employed in an emer- 
gency, or occasionally, for a single result. It 
is very useful in diarrhoea due to eating indi- 
gestible or irritative substances, in the consti- 
pation of alcoholism as well as of pregnancy, 
and in inflammatory diseases of the kidneys or 
of the generative organs. It may be adminis- 
tered in orange juice, or flavored with oil of 
bitter almonds, or given in coffee or in soda 
water, or in soft, elastic capsules of gelatin. 

(Castor oil may be variously adulterated, with 
several of the fixed oils or even lard. The best 
test of its purity is complete solubility in its 
own volume of alcohol, a test which other fixed 
oils do not stand. 

CASTOR-OIL PLANT, Castor Bean, Palma 
CuitcSTi, liicinus communis. A member of the 
order Euphorbiacete, a native of tropical Asia 
and Africa now naturalized in most tropical and 
subtropical countries, and cultivated also in 
temperate climates. In the warmer climates it 
is a perennial and occurs as a small tree, but it 
does not endure frost and becomes an annual in 
temperate regions. « It was known to the ancient 
Egyptians and to tin*, Romans. There are many 
distinct forms, gtinerally all regarded as varie- 
ties of a single species, which differ in stature, 
shape, and color of tlie leaves, and are very 
popular for ornaineutal planting. The leaves 
ar(j large and broad, from I to 2 feet or even 
more in diameter, and palmatoly cleft. The 
flowers are uniw^xual and are borne upon the 
same plant. The fruit is a spiny capsule con- 
taining one seed in each of its three divisions. 
Tlie seeds are oval, from one-third to one-half 
inch long, and often beautifully variegated. 
Tliey are chiefly valued for the oil they yield, 
the common castor oil so generally used as a 
purgative, and also for lighting and lubricating 
purposes. Tlio plant is cultivated for this oil 
in the United States, mainly in localities of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Illinois, and Missouri, and in 
southern Europe, Asia, South America, the West 
Indies, and other tropical and warm temperate 
countries. The United States also imports seed, 
mainly from India, for the manufacture of tlie 
oil. A bushel of beans yields about two gallons 
of oil. The pomacje which remains after the oil 
has been extracted from the seed is a valuable 
fertilizer, but is not usinl for feeding purposes 
on account of its poisonous character. British 
India, the principal producing country, exports 
over 3,000,000 bushels of the beans and over 
2,000,000 gallons of the oil annually {United 
k(iato» Department of Agrimlture Yearbook, 
Mi). For illustration, see Plate of OALAHASit, 

»TO, 

OAS'TRALEU'CUS. gee Oastrmx) Branoo. 

CASTRA'TION (Fr., I^At. castratio, from 
mstrare^ to emasc\ilat<» ; gkt. ^aetra^ knife). 
Tim removal of the essential organs of g<‘.neration 
in animals. In males easi ration consisi-s in tak- 
ing away the testicles. In flumilcs castration 
or spaying consists in removing tlu* ovariew. 
Tht* purpuHi‘ of castration Is, gtmcrally, to make 
domestic animals more docile and more vahi- 
aMe for meat as well as to restrict r<produc- 
fdem. These a<lvjini!ig(‘rt are eounterbalaii<*ed, at 
least in part,, by the fact that (castration di- 
minishes ih(^ powers of endiirAm^e, and lowers 
the int«dlig(m(H‘. (''nstraiion may be performed 
at almost any ag(S l»ut the e(rt‘<»ts of it an^ more 
pr<mounmi if it is perfornu'd Ixffore the ago 
VoL. rv. ^-42 


of puberty. In surgery castration is sometimes 
rendered necessary by disease of the testicle. In 
the female the operation is known as oophorec- 
tomy. See Eunuch. 

‘CASTR^;N, ka-stran', Matthias Alexander 
(1813-62). An eminent Finnish philologist. He 
was born at Tervola, Dec. 2, 1813, received his 
earliest instruction in the town of Tornefl, and 
afterward studied at Helsingfors, where his 
dissertation De Affinitate Declinationum in 
Lingua Fennica, Esthonica et Lapponica (1839) 
won him the title of docent. About the year 
1838 he undertook a pedestrian excursion through 
Finnish Lapland, in order to extend his knowl- 
edge of the language and literature, and in 1840 
another through Karelia, to collect ballads, 
legends, etc., illustrative of Finnish mythology. 
On his return he published, in Swedish, a trans- 
lation of the famous Finnish poem, ^‘Kalevala,” 
the metre and style of which were imitated by 
Longfellow in his poem of “Hiawatha.” Aided 
by the government of his native province, he 
commenced his researches among the Finnish, 
Norwegian, and Russian Laplanders, as also 
among the European and Siberian Samoyeds. 
Appointed linguist and ethnographer to the St. 
Petersburg Academy, Castre^n, between the years 
1845 and 1849, prosecuted his laborious inves- 
tigations as far east as China and as far north 
as the Arctic Ocean. On his return he was 
appointed first professor of the Finnish lan- 
guage and literature at the University of Hel- 
singfors, and in 1851 became chancellor. He 
employed himself in preparing for ptiblication 
the vast materials which he had collected, but 
died, May 7, 1852, from exhaustion — a martyr 
to science. Before his death appeared Versuoh 
einer ostjakisoken Sprachlehre nebat kurzem 
Wbrterver»eiohnis{lS4t9), as the first installment 
of his Nordiska Resor ooh Forskmngar (‘North- 
ern Travels and Researches*). Other works pub- 
lished by him arc: Elcmenta Grammatioes 
Byrjaencs (1844) and Elementa Gramp%aticea 
T sober emissm (1845) ; Vow Einftuss dos kocents 
in der LapplUndischen Sprache ( 1845 ) ; De Af- 
fims Personalibm Linguarum Altaioarum ( 1850) . 
An edition of his works in Swedish, in 5 vols., 
appeared in 1852-68, and was supplemented in 
1870 by another volume containixig a Riogra/pky 
of Oastrdn by I. V. Snellman; a German trans- 
lation was published between 1863 and 1862, 
under the auspices of the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg, by Anton Schiefner. Tlioy include, besid<5s 
the works above enumerated, grammars of the 
Samoy(Kl, Buryat, Tungus, Ostyak, and Koibalic 
lax^uagoB. 

OASTBES, kfts'tr*. A town of Fran<‘c, in the 
Department of Tam, situated in the fertile val- 
ley on both sides of the river Agout, 24 miles 
east of Toulouse (Map: France, 8., G 6). The 
principal features are the cathedral, the semi- 
nary, the communal college, the public library, 
and the artillery school. The western half of 
the town is traversed by wide boulevards and 
an aqueduct hewn in the sOlid rock. It is famed 
for its manufactures. Its fine dyed-wool goods 
arc especially famous, and It has also manufac- 
tures of silk, lincm, leather, paper, soap, earthen- 
ware, m(‘tal, fumitims and dyestuffs^ Pop. 
(commumO. nmit ii7,:i()H; 1911,27,830. In the 
Middle Agi^s (-astres was fouiaU'd by the Bene- 
dictines. In 1519 it WHS incorporated In the 
crown of Francis I, and w*as on(‘ of the first 
French towns to adopt (-alvinistic doctrines. It 
is the H<*at of a Pnticstant consistory. It suf- 
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fered heavily during the religious^ wars of the 
sixteenth century, and in 1629 Louis XIII razed 
its fortifications. 

CASTRI, k^str^, or KASTRI. A viUage of 
modern Greece, in the Nome of Phocis, on the 
southern declivity of Mount Parnassus, worthy 
of notice as formerly occupying a portion of the 
site of Delphi (q.v.). Since the French pur- 
chased the site to excavate Delphi, the inhabit- 
ants moved in 1893 to the new village, some- 
what to the west. 

CASTRIES, ka'str^, or Post Castexes. The 
capital of the island of St. Lucia, West Indies 
(Map: West Indies, G 4), 300 miles southeast 
of Porto Rico. It is situated on the west coast, 
on Carenage Bay/ the entrance to^ which is 
marked by a lighthouse visible 14 miles. Most 
of tbe trade of St. Lucia, in cocoa, coffee, sugar, 
rum, mahogany, logs, fruits, and timber, is car- 
ried on through this port. Pop., in 1903, 7757. 

CASTRIOTA, k^s'trS-5't^L, Geobqej. See 

SCANDEEBEG. 

CASTRO, ka'strO, Ciprlac^o (1861- ). 

Ex-President of Venezuela. He was bom near 
San Antonio in the Andean Province of Tachira. 
Little is known of his early life except that, 
after having been elected a senator from his 
state, he withdrew from Oardcas when President 
Palacio fell in 1892. The year 1899 brings him 
to the attention of the public as leader of an 
insurrection against President Andrade. By 
some military successes and much bribery An- 
drade’s supporters were soon won from him, and 
Castro entered Carfi.cas tbe same year. In 1900 
he was chosen provisional President, and in 1901 
was formally elected for the balance of Ai^d^rade’s 
constitutional term of six years. From tbe be- 
ginning of his rule the country hardly knew a 
moment of peace. The most important of the 
insurrections was that headed by Matos in 1902— 
03. Castro involved bis country in dangerous 
quarrels abroad; tbe most impor^nt being those 
with the European creditor nations (1902-03), 
^ith the United States (1904- ), with Co- 

lombia and France (1906). In the handling of 
these difficulties Castro exhibited an utterly 
unscrupulous shrewdness. In 1905 he was unan- 
imously reflected for a full term, and in honor 
of the occasion a general amnesty for all politi*- 
cal ofienders was proclaimed. Congress con- 
ferred upon him at the same time the title of 
'TRestaurador de Venezuela.” Meanwhile, since 
1904, there had been difficulty with the 
United States because of the confiscation, xtnder 
suspicious circumstances, of, the properties of 
the New York and Bermfidez Asphalt Company, 
In 1907 Castro had to deal with two serious 
rebellions, which he quelled by sweeping execu- 
tions of the loaders and those closest to, them 
in the plots. Difficulties with most oi the for- 
eign creditor powers continued, although in 
Jifiy of 1907 Venezuela met her obligations with 
British, German, and Italian creditors, as per 
The Hague Tribunal awards, while refusing to 
pay the Belgian award. Under Castro’s insti- 
gation there was further trouble between Vene- 
zuela and the New York and Bermudez Asphalt 
Company. An appeal by the company to thn 
Venezuelan Supreme Court brought a verdict 
unfavorable to the company; but the verdict was 
so manifestly not in accordance with the :^acts 
presented that the State Department of the .Unjlted 
States, recognizing that the Venezuelan Supreme, 
Court was composed of judges appointed by and 
removable at pleasure by Castro himself, ^pade 


representations concerning the matter to the 
government of Venezuela. Castro held out, but 
in December, 1908, went to Europe to undergo 
a surgical operation. Shortly^ thereafter the 
dissatisfaction with him and his rule came to 
a head in the bloodless revolution that placed 
Vice President Juan Vicente GOmez in the presi- 
dency. GUmez reversed Castro’s policy; the New 
York and BermUdez Asphalt Company’s ease was 
settled. by agreement and tbe company’s prop- 
erty restored to it, and the disagreements with 
the Netherlands and France, which Castro had 
managed with a high hand, were placed by 
GOmez in a fair way for settlement. Castro 
made repeated attempts to return to Venezuela 
via various countries, but through 1913 had 
been unsuccessful. 

CASTRO, Inez de (?-1355). A Spanish 
noblewoman whose unhappy fate has been made 
the subject of tragedies and poems. She was the 
daughter of Pedro Fernandez de Castro, a de- 
scendant of the royal family of Castile. After 
1340 Inez lived with her cousin, Constantia, the 
betrothed wife of Dorn Pedro, son of Alfonso 
the Proud of Portugal. Constantia died in 1345, 
and Dorn Pedro, as she afterward claimed, se- 
cretly married Inez in 1354, in the presence of 
the Archbishop of Guarda. As the King feared 
that this union might prove injurious to the. 
claims of Ferdinand, son of the deceased Con- 
stantia, it was determined in the King^s Coun- 
cil that Inez must die. Accordingly, the King 
with three companions hastened to Coimbra to 
execute the sentence (1356) ; tbe King was so 
moved by the grief of Inez that he wished to 
spare her, but his companions murdered her. 
Dom Pedro attempted a revolt against his 
father, hut finally became reconciled. Accord- 
ing to a tradition, immortalized by Oamoens, 
Pedro, who had succeeded his father, established 
the legality of his marriage with Inez, caused 
her body to be exhumed, and, placing it upon the 
throne, required all the nobles to do her homage. 

CASTRO, JoiLo DE (1600-48). A Porhiguese 
naval commander and explorer. He was' born in 
Lisbon and as a youth distinguished himself in 
a number of campaigns against the Moors of 
Tangiers and Turns. Upon his return from an 
exp^ition to the Red Sea, he was made, in 1643, 
commander of a fleet to clear the European s<^as 
of pirates. In 1545 ho was sent out as Viceroy 
of the Indies to supplant Martin de Souza. Ho 
overthrew Mahmud, King of Cambodia, relieved 
the beleaguered town of Diu, and defeated the 
great army of Adhel Khan. He subsequently 
completed the subjugation of Malacca and pre- 
pared the way for the invasion of Ceylon. 
Shortly after receiving his full commission ua 
V iceroy he died at Ormus. Ho wrote a doscrip'* 
tion of the Red Sea entitled the itotoiro, which 
was very important for his day (latest ed. by 
Corvo, Lisbon, 1882). Aside from Vaifveo da 
Gama, Joflo do Castro is the only one of tlvose 
illustrious captains sent by Portugal to India 
to whom a statue has been erected. It stands 
over tbe gate of the principal entrance to Qoa* 

CASTRO, Josfi MarIa (1818-93). A states- 
man of Costa Rica, born in San Jos 6 . He gradu- 
ated at the University of Lc 6 n, Nicaragua. He 
was President of Costa Rica from 1847 to 1849. 
He had always shown an intense interest in 
educational aifairs, and ii was he who pro- 
posed and obtained, while he was Minister under 
Jos4 Marfa Alfaro, the creation of the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomfia. One of his earliest acts aiS 
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President was the fotmding of a normal 
school, for the purpose of establishing later 
girls’ schools throughout the country. Dur- 
ing his administration he suppressed various 
rebellions and showed himself clement under ex- 
treme provocation, for he never resorted to the 
death penalty against his political foes. Dur- 
ing this administration, too, the position of “City 
Physician” was created in all the provinces, and 
local charitable bureaus were inaugurated. He 
established the indepondence of Costa Rica from 
the Federation of Central American States, al- 
though remaining on friendly terms with the 
neighboring states. Ho established also diplo- 
matic relations with foreign countries. For 
those services Congi-ess on separate occasions 
voted him the following titl<^s, “Benem4rito 
(‘Well-Deserving’) de la Reptiblica,” “Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army”; and, when he re- 
signed the presidency, Nov. 16, 1849, the Con- 
gress conferr<‘(l upon him the title of “Founder 
of the Rei)ul)lic of Costa Rica.” He was again 
President from 1866 to 1868, when he was super- 
seded by Jim6nez. Consult F. Montero Bar- 
rantes, JTiatoria de Costa Bioa (San Jos<5 de 
Costa Rica, 1892 et seq.). 

CASTBO ANDBADE Y POBTITaAIi, an- 
dril'dft 6 pOr'tiTo-giiK, Pisdro Antonio FbrnAn- 
iraz i)K, tenth Count of J-iKMOS and seventh Mar- 
quis OF Saruia (16114-72), A viceroy of Peru, 
gvaiulee of Spain, and son of the patron of Cer- 
vu,nt<'s. He was apy)<)int(Hl to succeed the 
recently deceased (March, 1666) Count of San- 
tisttwan, Dic'go Benavides y do la Cueva, and 
entered upon his oUlce on Nov. 21, 1667. The 
lawlessness in the mining regions ho met with 
severity. Particularly was this true in con- 
nection with the silver mine of ono Gaspar de 
Salcedo at Tjaycacota, near Lake Titicaca. The 
ouormous revenues derived by Salcedo from this 
mine angered other mining proprietors of the 
district. Bushwhacking bands were* formed, and 
blood (lowed freely. Tlie Viceroy op<*u(‘<l at Pan- 
ear-colla a court for tiie trial of such oinmaos, 
executed 42 persons, and banished or JSned many 
more. Having been assured by his confessor, 
Francisco del Castillo, that he had been need- 
lessly ennd, he had masses said for the souls of 
liis victims, and himself performed menial duties 
in tlu^ conduct of the services. While engaged 
in these devotional exercises, he was seixod with 
a dangerous illness that caused his death, Deo. 
6 , 167 ^ 

CASTBO DEL BIO, k^strd dSl (Sp., 
e^ilo of the river). A town of Spain, In tlie 
Provinc<'. of ("6i*doba, situated on the right bank 
of the (hiadajo/., ii))out 21 miles southeast of 
(Idnloba (Map: Spain, 0 4), A portion of the 
old town is surrounded by ruintnl walk. In 
earlier times the city wall had only ono gate, do- 
fend^nl by a Moorish castle, whicdi the Count of 
Castro and his followers rt'paircd aii<l used in 
the turbulent days of Henry iV (1425-74). The 
new town, lying outside of th(‘H(», luis some- good 
stroists, Tho mnnicipal buil<iing is w<»rthy of 
mention* The town has manufacture of woolen 
4nd lln<m fabrics, oarthonwaro, and carries 
on considerable trade in agricultural produce. 
Pop*, 1900, 11,689; 1910, 11,734. 

OASTBOGIOVAETNI, ka'strO-jO-vhn'nft (It., 
castle of John). A city in the Province of 
CaitanlsBS'tUi, Sicily, situated on the level top 
of a liill 2600 iM, high, 55 miles west of Catania 
(Man* Italy, .1 10). From tho UlgUest tower 
of the citadel La Rocca, which occupies the 


highest part of tlio town, is obtained one of the 
finest views in Sicily. The cathedral, founded in 
1307, has some treasures, and the public library 
contains valuable incunabula. There are also 
a museum, a technical institute, and a castle 
built by Frederick II of Aragon. The city is a 
local centre of trade, mainly in sulphur and 
rock salt. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Enna, called incxpugnahilis by Livy, and the 
modern name comes through the Arabic Kasr- 
Yani, the Yani being an Arabic corruption of 
Enna. In the Punic Wars Enna was a centre 
of combat, and ancient Roman missiles are still 
picked up in tho vicinity. In 837 a.d. its walls 
defended the inhabitants of the whole district 
against the Saracens, but in 859 the fortress 
was captured by treachery. The Normans cap- 
tured it in 1087. Pop., 1901, 26,081; 1911, 
28,932. 

OASTBO-TJBDIALES, -oor'd$-il'l&s. A town 
of Spain, in the Province of Santander, situated 
on tho Bay of Biscay (Map: Spain, D 1). It 
has a good roadstead and exports timber and 
fish to Madrid. Fishing and fish preserving, 
with some manufactures, constitute the princi- 
pal industries. The town, after having repelled 
a previous attack, was sacked by tho French in 
1813. Pop., 1900, 13,068; 1910, 12,463, 

OASTBOVILLABI, ka'str6-vdl-la'r6. A city 
in south Italy, 34 miles north of Oosenza, on 
the Coscilo (Map: Italy, K 8). The ancient 
part of the town, about tho Norman castle, is 
not inhabited because of the prevalence of ma- 
laria. Near by at Lungro are the only impor- 
tant salt inin<^H of Italy. Fruit, wine, and cotton 
are marketed here. Pop., 1901, 9945; 1911, 9700. 

OASTBO Y BELLVIS^ 6 bSFv6a, GtHLiJEM: de 
(1569-1631). A Spanish dramaiist. the most 
brilliant writer in the so-called Valencian school. 
He was born of an exceedingly distinguished 
Valencian family, and enjoyed th^ friendship of 
many celebrated and powerful pcirsonages in 
society, in letters, and in statoraft. In 1591 
ho became a member of a local literary academy 
caU<»d the Aoademia de loe Eootumos, Already 
in 1593 we find him as captain of the coast 
guards of Valencia, a position that he seems 
to have held at least throughout the rest of 
the century. In 1602 he carrii^d oil a first 
prize in a literary tournament hold in Valencia 
in honor of the canonization of tho Catalan Fray 
Raymundo do Pellafort. Later he was the pro- 
of Juan Alonso l^mentel do Herrera, Count 
of Benavonte, Viceroy and captain general 
of Naples, 1603-09, who in 1007 appointed him 
to the govi'rnorsliip of Bciigliano. Still later in 
his career was handsomely favored by the 
Duke of Osuna and by Olivares, lii 1619 Lope 
d<^ Voga, with whom he bad long been on terms 
of intimati*. fritmcisliip, dedh'-ated to him a fa- 
tnotis play, has aim nuts <Uj foro^ while Castro 
imd already dedicated to Ijope’s daughter the 
part of bis ComrdUts (1618 21). In 1620 we 
Ihul Castro at Ma<lrid taking part in a literary 
tournanuait in honor of the beatiii cation of Ban 
Isidro. The following year he again appear^ 
at court in a poetic tournament held In honor 
of tlm canonization of St. Ignatius Loyola and 
Bt. Francis Xavier. In 1622 the patron saint 
of Madrid, San Isidro, was canoniztul, and in 
the literary conti-sst held in honor thereof, Gui- 
llem de Castro won a first prize. At this time 
he seems to have remahn'cl in Madrid, and on 
Aug. 22, 1623, there was conferred upon him 
the habit of tho Order of Santiago. Somo writers 
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have stated that for his waywardness he lost 
his powerful protectors, and that he died so 
poor that he had to be buried at public expense. 
There seems to be no foundation for this report. 
His will, dated three days before his death 
on July 28, 1631, has been found, and it dis- 
poses of a comfortable fortune. Castro’s Fuenaa 
de la costumhre is considered by some the source 
of Lovers Care, which has been ascribed to 
Fletcher. Castro is said also to be the author 
of FI prodigio de los monies, whence Calderdn 
derived his Mdgico prodigioso/ but it is possible 
that the Prodigio is only another name for Lope 
de Vega’s play La hdrhara del oielo, Castro’s 
most celebrated play is his Mocedades del Gid, 
from which Corneille confessedly derived his 
own Le Gid. Seven of his plays are to be found 
in vol. xliii of the Bihlioteca de autores es- 
panoles. Consult: Las mocedades del Gid (ed. of 
W. Foerster, Bonn, 1878) ; Premiere partie des 
mocedades del Gid (ed. of E. M4rim4e, Toulouse, 
1890) ; Ingratitud por amor (ed. of H. A, Ren- 
nert, Philadelphia, 1899) ; Comedia del potre 
Ihowrado (ed. of M. Serrano y Sanz, in Bulletin 
Eispanique, vol. iv, 1902) ; El ayo de su hi jo 
(ed. of H. M4rini4e, in Bulletin Eispanique, vols. 
viii, ix, and xi, 1907-00) j of all these editions 
of single plays only those by the two M4rim4es 
and Rennert contain good introductions. Con- 
sult also C. P4rez Pastor, Bibliografia Madri- 
lena, part iii, pp. 344-362 j and for a biography 
and bibliography, with justificatory documents,, 
consult the Gancionero de la Academia de los 
Eocturnos de Valencia, extracted from the Actas ' 
of the Academy by Pedro Salva, and Francisco 
Marti Grajales, in S vols. (Valencia, 1906-06). 

CASTBXrCCIO CASTRACANI, kfi.-str6<yt'ch6 
ka'str^L-ka'nS (c.1280-1328) . An Italian soldier 
and Ghibelline loader, Duke of Lucca. A mem- 
ber of a prominent Ghibelline family of Lucca, 
he was exiled at an early age and se^ed as 
a soldier in Flanders and Lombardy until 1314, 
when he conquered Lucca. Being placed at the 
head of his state, he played a prominent rdle 
in the struggle between the Ghibellines and 
Quelphs in Tuscany. He supported the Ger- 
man Emperor, Louis the Bavarian, whom he ac- 
companied on his expedition to Rome in 1327, 
and who made him Imperial vicar of Lucca and 
master of Pisa. Machiavelli’s life of Castruccio 
is untrustworthy. Consult Winkler, Castruccio, 
Eerzog von Lucca (Berlin, 1897). 

CAS^RXJM: CERRtT'CIirM. See Castbx- 

SABRAfiTN. 

OAST STEEL. See Iron and Steel, Mbtal- 

LUROy OF. 

OASTITA, ka'stw^i. A town in the Austrian 
Crownland of Istria, at the head of the Bay of 
Quamero, near Fiume (Map: Austria, D 4). 
Pop, (commune), 1900, 18,000, mostly Serbo- 
Croatian. Castua, being a very old town, is 
noted solely for its former glories, when it 
was the capital of Liburnia. The ancient walls, 
towers, and a Roman aqueduct still remain. 

CASTJAL POOR. A term used in the ad- 
ministration of tile English Poor Law to indi- 
cate persons temporarily relieved without being 
admitted to the roll of permanent paupers. See 
Poor Laws. 

CASTTARIErA, k&zh'fi-&-rI^n& (ISTeo-Lat., from 
casuarius, cassowary, from Dutch kasuacur, Ma- 
lay, kassuwaris, so called from the resemblance 
of the branches to the feathers of the bird). A 
genus of the family Oasuarinacese. The trees of 
this genua are almost exclusively Australian. 


PJowever, Casuarina equisetifolia is found in the 
South Sea Islands, the Indian Archipelago, the 
Malayan Peninsula, and on the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal, as far north as Arracan, and 
Casuarina sumatrana grows in the Philippine 
Islands. Some of them are large trees, produc- 
ing timber of excellent quality, hard and heavy, 
as the beefwood of the Australian colonists, so 
called from the resemblance in color to raw 
beef. Casuarina equisetifolia is called in Aus- 
tralia the swamp oak. It is a lofty tree, attain- 
ing a height of 150 feet, the toa or aitoa of the 
Society Islands, where it grows chiefly on the 
sides of hills, and where its wood was formerly 
used for clubs and other implements of war. It 
has been introduced into India, where it grows 
rapidly upon even poor, sandy soil, and where 
it is much valued, as its wood bears a great 
strain and is not readily injured by submersion 
in water. The hardness and durability of this 
wood led the earlier voyagers to the South Sea 
Islands to designate it ironwood. Casuaj'ina 
stricta is the “coast she-oak” of New South 
W^les. In Australia, where the Gasuarinas 
abound, they are considered among the most 
valuable trees. Por the most part the wood is 
hard, compact, yet easily worked, and is used 
in many kinds of building, for implements, cab- 
inetwork, etc. The foliage of most, if not all, 
species is of an acid nature and is often chewed 
to allay thirst. In periods of drought stock 
eat considerable quantities of the foliage. The 
first-mentioned species has been quite success- 
fully introduced into parts of Florida and Cali- 
fornia. ‘‘Cassowary tree” is a popular generic 
name of the Gasuarinas. Some of the species are 
scrubby bushes. All of thorn have a vtn:y pecul- 
iar appearance, their branches being long, slen- 
der, wiry, drooping, ^een, and jointed, with 
very small scaleliko sheaths instead of leaves. 
They resemble arborescent equisetums, or horse- 
tail rushes. The fruit consists of hardened 
bracts, collected in a cone and inclosing small 
winged nuts. The flowers have neither calyx 
nor corolla; the stamens and pistils are on 
separate flowers. About 26 species are known. 
This genus is noteworthy as the first one in 
which chalazogamy (q.v.) was found. 

CASXJISTR'Y k&zh'fl-is-tri (from casuist^ Ft. 
oasuiste, from Lat. casus, instance). A punc- 
tilious elaboration of a system of rules for the 
guidance of conscience, so that each particular 
action can be brought under some rule. That 
part of theology which deals with sucli matters 
is called moral theology* Casuistry developed 
as circumstances called for new and clearer in- 
terpretations of divine and human enactments. 
In the first centuries it was extremely simple, 
and the treatises on it consisted mainly of con- 
ciliar decrees, or collections of jxmitcntial canons 
such as those attributed to St. Gre^gory Tliauma- 
turgus, St. Peter of Alexandria. St. Basil, and 
St. Gregory of Nyssa. From the stventh to the 
eleventh century the work known as TJW Peni* 
tential Book, which was a digest of canons, 
sentences, and decrees, was tin*, manual (com- 
monly ui^ed* But moral theology j)roiKT Ix'gan 
with the schoolmen of the thirtetmth century. 
The most noteworthy of the ireiitis<‘s then 
written was the Bumma dc Gasibus Pariiou- 
larihus (c.1238), of St. Riiymond of lVfiafort<*. 
Other conspicuous casuists of the cemtury were 
the Englishman Alexander of Hales, and Vin- 
cent of Beauvais. In the fourteenth c(mturv 
we have John of Freiburg, Astensis, Monal- 
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dus, Bartbolomaeus, Ranulphus Higdenus, and, 
most famous of all, Joannes de Burgo. In 
the fifteenth century Gerson’s famous Opus- 
oulum Tripartitum enjoyed the greatest reputa- 
tion. St. Bernardine of Siena, St. John Capis- 
tran, and St. Antoninus also wrote on moral 
subjects. But the one who has exercised the 
widest influence is, of course, St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1227-74), who in his Beounda Becundos 
treats of moral theology in its organic connec- 
tion with dogma. Its technical character, how- 
ever, makes it somewhat unavailable as a manual 
for common use. Making this science practical 
was the achievement of the sixteenth century. 
The* extraordinary development of this particular 
branch of theological knowledge was largely 
due to the doctrine of Probabilism. 

This was not a new doctrine, but it was inau- 
gurated as a system by a Spanish Dominican 
named Medina. The theory may be thus stated : 
A man in doubt about the lawfulness of an act 
has solid reasons for thinking it is lawful. 
These reasons may be intrinsic to the matter 
itself, or extrinsic, namely, the authority of 
some respectable theologian. But there may be 
contrary reasons of cqiial or greater weight 
than those in favor of it. Which course is ho 
to elect? ProbabiliBiu teaches that ho is free to 
do as he chooses, ])rovi(h‘<l his reasons for act- 
ing be geiniiiK^ and solid. He proceeds on the 
principle that, as the law is not certain, ho is 
tree; for no one is bound by a doubtful obliga- 
tion. This liberty, however, is restricted if for 
some major obligation lie is boxmd to take every 
reasonable means to achiewe a certain object. 
A hunter may not discharge his rifle where it 
is merely probable no ono will be hit; he must 
take every reasonable pn'caution ; a Catholic 
priest may not act on the doctrine of probability 
where there is question of tho validity of a 
sacrament. But apart from these antecedent ob- 
ligittions of justice, charity, and religion, Prob- 
abilism leaves a man free when ho has good 
reasons for judging that he is doing right. 

In the di‘V(dopment of this casuistry four 
schools arose: the Tui.iorists or lUgorists, who 
were either absolute or mitigatcnl — ^tho former 
re(|uiring absolute certainty, the latter the 
greatest [irobability; tho Probabiliorists, who 
taught tbiii* in cases of doubt a man should 
always follow tbe safer course; the ^^quiprob- 
ubilists, who allowed liberty of action only 
whtm the reasons pro and con were evenly bal- 
anc(‘d, but modifled that coneession by saying 
that wlu'U tbe existence of the law was certain 
or even more probable, there could be no liberty 
against it, for tho law Ix'ing certainly or more 
prol)al)ly in possession exacted fulfillment; the 
Laxists, who c.otitcnded that ono is free to act 
if \u\ has even a slight reason to conclude that 
h(^ is in tlu^ right The Laxists were oondomned 
by [nn(H*.ent XI, and the Absolute Tutiorists by 
Alexander VIL 

On these linos a fierce and protracted theo- 
logical hatth^ iH^an, which finally narrowed 
down to a contest between the Probabilitirists 
and the Probabiltsts. From 1580 'to l(ir»0 r>roha- 
bllUm held possession. After that a reaction 
set in, and l*n>ba,I)iliorism was the favorite doc- 
trine* At present ilu* conditions have n»vert«Ml 
to what they were in tbe b<‘giiining, and Proba- 
billsm almost evi»rywbere prtwuils in tbe Roman 
Oatholic elnindi, cbu‘f exponents are St. 

Alphonstis Idguori, Scrtvini, (liiry, and Ballerini. 

The acrimony of these debates gave rise to 


the odious significations which have been affixed 
to the word ‘‘casuistry.” After the accusations 
of the Jansenists (see Pascal; Jansenism) 
ceased, about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, many Protestant writers took them up 
and denounced the casuistry of Probabilism as 
lax, equivocating, permitting the most detestable 
crimes, and outraging the most sacred obliga- 
tions. These charges, no longer seriously m^e 
by intelligent students, have given rise to the 
secondary meaning of the word “casuistry” as, 
according to some, a method of oversubtle, so- 
phistical, and dishonest reasoning for the pur- 
pose of evading the law; others regard it as an 
elimination of individual reason and conscience 
and a blind submission to authority. Consult: 
Dbllinger and Reusch, MoralstreitigJceiten im 
siehssehuten Jahrhundert (1889); Slater, Oases 
of Conseience for English-Bpcahing Countries 
(New York, 1911) ; also works on Ethics under 
Ethics. See Probabilism. 

CA'SXJS BELGjX (Lat., case of war). The 
ground alleged by one power to justify its going 
to war with another. The grounds which in in- 
ternational law are recognised as affording a 
justification for war arc: (a) the defense of the • 
sovereignty and independence of the state; (6) 
the redress of grave injuries inflicted by a for- 
eign power on the citizens of a state; ( 0 ) to 
obtain satisfaction for violations of the honor 
of a state, as for insults to its flag or its am- 
bassadors; (d) the enforcement in serious cases 
of treaty obligations; (c) the prevention of 
threaten<^d or intended injury, as a sudden dis- 
turbance of the balance of power in Europe, or 
the disregard by a liluropean power of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine 01 the United States; (/) in rare 
cases, the prevention of flagrant wrong against 
religion or liberty, or grave oppression of a 
colony or weaker state, as in the war of the 
United States against Spain for the liberation 
of Cuba. (See Intervention.) The most fre- 
ement cause of war, the desire of a state to fur- 
ther its own interests, is not recognized by 
international law as a legitimate casus hetlu 
Tho humane t<mdencics of modern international 
law seek to restrict the causes for war, and by 
moral pressure to induce an offended state 
patiently to seek every other means of effecting 
its object before resorting to the dire expedient 
of war. See Intebnational Law ; riAGUE Peace 
C oNFKURNOE; Wab, and the authorities there 
referred to, 

CASWELL, kftz'wel, Alexis (1799-1877). 
An American educator. He was born in Taunton, 
Mass., graduated at Brown University in 1822, 
and entered the Baptist ministry. He was pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in Brown University from 1828 to 1850 and of 
matheinaticH and astronomy from 1850 to 1864 
and was president of that institution from 1868 
to 1872. He was, besides, one of the founders 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Besides a Life of Francis Wayland 
and a Tmi'booh on Aetronomy^ he published 
several papers on meteorology in the Keports of 
the Bmithsonian Institution and a Memorial 
of Joh n Ba rstow (1864), 

CASWELL, Riohabd (1729-89). A patriot 
soldier of the American lUwolution and the 
first OoviTnor of tho State of North Carolina. 
Ho was born in Maryland, emigrated to North 
Carolina in 1746, studied and practiced law, and 
soon became prominent In Colonial politics. He 
WM a member of the Colonial Assembly from 
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1754 to 1771, and was elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1770 and 1771. He also 
attained prominence as an officer in the Colonial 
militia, and on May 16, 1771, commanded the 
right wing of Governor Tryon’s forces in the 
battle of Alamance against the insurrectionary 
Eegulators. He was active as a member of the 
Whig, or Patriot, party in the discussion which 
preceded the Revolution, and in 1774 and 1776 
was a delegate to the Continental Congress. In 
September, 1776, he was appointed one of the 
treasurers of North Carolina. He commanded 
the minutemen, numbering about 1000, who, on 
Feb. 27, 1776, defeated a force of Loyalists, 
mostly Scotch emigrants, under Donald Macdon- 
ald, at Moore’s Creek, N. C.; and for this vic- 
tory, the effect of which, says Fiske, “was as 
contagious as that of Lexin^on had been in 
New England” (Fiske, The American Revohi-^ 
tion, vol. i, p. 177), he was appointed brigadier 
general of the Newbern district. In 1776 he was 
a member of the committee of the Provincial 
Congress which drew up the State constitution 
— one tradition attributing the authorship of 
that document altogether to him — ^and in .1777- 
79 he served as (3k)vernor. In 1780 he commanded 
the North Carolina militia during the invasion 
of the State by the British and took part in the 
battle of Camden on August 16. He afterward 
served as Speaker of the State Senate and Con- 
troller General from 1782 to 1785, and as Gov- 
ernor, for a second term, in 1784-87, and in 
1789 was a .member of the State convention which 
ratified the Federal Constitution. 

CAT (AS. catt, Ger. KaUe, Fr. chat, OF. cat. 
It. gatto, Sp., Portug. gato, Welsh, cath, Com. 
cath, Ir., Gael, co^, OOhurch Slav. JeoteU, 
OPruss. catto, cat, Lat. cub; borrowed in 
Finn, katti, Turk, qadi, Ar. gift, quit, Hind. 
katas; of uncertain origin). The eats are typi- 
cal seluroid carnivores, constituting the family 
Felidae, and well represented by the ubiquitous 
house cat, whiqh is considered at length below. 

Cats in g^eral, as a family, are distin^shed 
among carnivores by their uniformity of struc- 
ture, by the flexibility and strength of the spine, 
the small head, capable of being turned in 
any direction, the looseness of the skin, and 
the exceeding suppleness, quickness, and muscu- 
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larity, the last especially exhibited in the jaws 
and in the wonderful arrangement of levers in 
the limbs. These are correlated with their 
predatory habits and manner of procuring their 
prey, which is by lying in wait, or by stealthy 
approach, followed by a spring, a clutch of the 


claws, and a crushing bite. All the anatomy, 
therefore, represents agility and power in the 
highest degree; and all cats except two or three 
of the heaviest (lion, tiger) are arboreal to a 
greater or less degree. The skull is remark- 
able for the bony ridges which give attachment 
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Teeth of left side in both jaws: m m, molars; pm pm, pre^- 
molars; c c, canines; i i, incisors. T 

to the great jaw muscles, the immense size of 
which causes a corresponding increase in the 
width of the zygomatic arches; and the facial 
portion, short in all carnivora as compared with 
herbivgra, is here much shorter than in the dog 
or bear tribes, giving the characteristic round- 
ness to the head. The lower jaw is strongly 
attached, and capable only of a simple hingeliko 
motion. The dentition consists of six sinall 
incisors in each jaw, large canines and one per- 
manent molar on each side, that in the upper 
jaw being small, the lower largo and acting 
against tlie fully developed pn‘tnolar in the 
upper. All are camasaial, for little ‘‘grinding” 
of the food is called for; and thii caninoH of some, 
as especially of the extinct sabn^i.ootlicd tiger, 
are formidable tusks. The tongue is rough; 
the intestinal canal very short, being in some 
species only three times the length of the body. 
The most striking and characteristic peculiarity 
of cat structure, however (though imperfect in 
one genus — Ognwlimis; see Chkkta) , Is the ar- 
rangement for the protrusion and retraction of 
the claws, by which they are made the principal 
instruments whereby these creatures get their 
living. Their plan, as has been said, is to got 
as near as possible to their animal pny, seize 
and hold it until they can overitotue it by biting 
through the arteries of the neck (in the case 
of large quadrupeds) or otherwise put it to 
death; they cannot chase it down and worry 
it to death after the manner of dogs. This ro*' 
quires that their toes should be separated, flexi- 
ble, and capable of a powerful grip, and tbeit* 
claws sharp and hooked. The ac({uirem(*.nt of 
such tools has been accompanied by provision 
for keeping them out of the animal’K way, in tlve 
ordinary use of its feet, and at the Hamo tune 
saving them from becoming blunted I»y contact 
with the ground, as happenB to those of all 
other clawed animals, by a pcH^ulitir arrangi^mcnt. 
In the cats, the last (third) phalanx, or tip 
bone, of the toe, which carries the claw, docs not 
touch the ground, but it is so modified as to 
turn up beneath a hood of skin ovt‘r the end 
of the bone (second phalanx) next behind it; 
this it does naturally, when at rest, by virtue 
of the elasticity of a ligament which passes from 
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1. JUNGLE OAT OR CHAUS (Felii ohaua). 

2. MARRLED TIGER-CAT cFdlis mat*morata). 
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it down to the second phalanx and holds it in 
place without any conscious effort. From the 
lower (proximal) end of this claw bone a power- 
ful flexor tendon runs back beneath the bones of 
the toe to the leg muscles, the contraction of 
which pulls the claw down with a circular motion 
which drives it and hooks it into the flesh, where 
it will tear loose before it will let go. Such 



MECHANISM OF CAT’S CLAWS. 

rt, Too at met (daw dicatlio*!) ; h, too in action (claw thrown 
forward). Tho ilhwtr.-aion hIiows tho ehintio ligament which 
pnHH(w from above th(4 root of tho claw downward and back- 
ward to the diHtid part of th(* uccoiid phalanx; alwo tho long 
floxor towlon (which by being nulled backward draws down 
tho claw) luiHHing through th<' iigauumt.ouH loon attached to 
tho under Hurfacn of the mid<ll(^ phalanx. Tlu^ sesamoid 
bon(^ Ix'nrath tlu^ distal end of tho metacarpal is also shown. 
(Aftcir Mivart.) 

is* the mechanism of the action so familiar and 
offectivc in the cat when she is angry and '‘shows 
h(T claws.” Tho chcota (q.v.) lacks this power, 
and correspondingly its predatory habits partake 
of much that chafacterkos dogs. 

Oats arc mainly nocturnal in their habits, and 
the pupils of their eyes, which, as a rule, arc 
vertically linear, are capable of ^eat c.xpansion 
and contraction, according to tiic light about 
them; tho lion, howeyer, fey virtue of his fcar- 
l(‘ssn(‘HS and circxiinstancoS generally, is mainly 
diurnal and has round pupils. Tho oy(‘riiglit is 
good, but at night is supplemented by tho highly 
Hcimitivo ftiolers (vibrissaO* hairs project- 
ing frcuu the muzzle and above tho eyes, each 
springing from a follicle from which a special 
nerve communicates with tlio brain. The sense 
of smell, though fairly developed, is inferior to 
that of dogs and various other animals. The 
hearing, however, is exceedingly sharp, the res- 
onance of tho sound being increased by tho great 
size of tlie auditorjjr bulla. 

Oats aro clothed in soft and usually rather 
long fur, long<^st in those, such as tho oupep, 
or snow h‘opard, which live in cold regions, 
and stiort<'sti in th(^ desert Hpoeli^s, (‘specially in 
tho Hon, which is furthtT distinguished by ^ 
mane in tho male sex. ,Litth‘, diffcri'uce, as a 
rule, obtains b(‘iwe<‘n tho h(*x(‘s in or ap- 
p(‘a ranee* but tho kiitems are ofi(‘n unlike thoir 
Tluur pMts have n(‘v<‘r eni(*re(l largely 
into the fur trade, however, oxcimt in the form 
of tiger-skin lloor rugs, (jtc. Th(» colors are 
tnulnlv dark, with a provaUmco of reddish or 
yellowish, ftnd thero is a universal and strong 
i^‘ndi*ticy towards spottialnoss (of which striping 
in another form), the young showing it cron 
wheri^ tlu» adult is coiuHdorous, as in tho lion, 
ptmui, eyra, eU. Argunumts have been freely 
adduced for th(( value of this coloration In mak- 
ing tlu» cats unnoticeablo, but when it is learned 
that «p(*ci<« almost oppositely colored and 


marked live and hunt under identical circum- 
stances with apparently equal success, the force 
of the speculation is seriously diminished. 

^ Cats are not gregarious or cooperative, but 
live and hunt alone or in family parties ; all are 
monogamous except the lion; and the reputa- 
tion which some have for permanent mating is 
probably deserved only when an annual change 
of mate is impracticable becanse of scarcity or 
competition. They inhabit dens and lairs among 
rocks, in hollow trees, or dense thickets, with- 
out any special preparation, and the number of 
kittens does not usually exceed two in the large 
forms, but in the small species may be three, 
four, or five. These are usually born in the 
late spring of temperate latitudes or at the 
opening of the dry season in the tropics; and 
they remain under the guidance of the mother 
xmtil nearly full-grown. Though many species 
are widely distributed, none are migratory, and 
few wander far, the tiger and leopard being the 
most inclined, perhaps, to wide ranging. The 
disposition of most cats is to remain near a 
settled lair — disposition recognizable in 
the attachment to the house and to a fa- 
vorite comer that distinguishes our house 
cats and makes them loath to change their 
location and customs. A certain inflexibility 
seems to characterize their minds, and the 
secrecy, noiseless stealth, patience, and ruth- 
lessness which belong to their methods of 
life in the forest have alfected their tempera- 
ments. The needful savagtTy of their nature is 
ingrained and as a rul(‘ unyielding to gentler 
influences in changed eonditiens. Hence they 
are, as a class, untamal)le, the very few excep- 
tions having become the stock of the domesti- 
cated races. Most species can be made friendly 
to man only when kittens, asserting their feral 
natures and becoming untrustworthy as soon as 
growth brings sense of power and predacious in- 
stincts. Trainers have subjugated certain spe- 
cies, but they are kept in subjection by fear 
alone and make their performance unwillingly 
and without pride or joy in it. A few have been 
trained to hunt, but none to retrieve, and in 
general they approach syinpathy with man and 
the attitude of companion and helper far less 
than dogs, which exceed them in certain direc- 
tions of intelligoneo, as, for example, the under- 
standing of mechanical appliances. A cat's ex- 
pression of its emotions is mainly by "lash- 
ing” of the tail or a trembling of its tip, when 
excited; by spitting, yowls, and screams wlum 
very angry or sexually excited; by plaintive 
mewings when in trouble or desiring noti(^(*; 
and by a vibrating murmur deep in its throat 
(purring) when satisfied or contented. The 
position of the ears is very significant, as in 
most otlier animals; and the arching of the 
hack, (‘Toction of tho hair, and elevation of the 
tail, BO fatniliar in our house cats, which thus 
try p> make themselyes look as large and terri- 
ble is possible in the presence of an (memy, are 
charac^teristiii of all the smaller forms, though 
little indulg(‘cl by the greater kinds. The rela- 
tion of the cats to mankind gtme.rally is one of 
enmity— they arc neighbors dang('rous to him or 
Ms domestic animals which must be got rid of 
wherewer civilization is to provail T umce they 
have mostly disappeared from thickly settlea 
regions. The lion and tiger were inhabitants 
of Europe within historic timers, but neither Is 
now to bo found near the Mediterranean on either 
side; and even tho wild cat is rare in Europe^ 
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except in wilder parts. The puma has heeu ex- 
terminated in the United States east of the 
plains, and lynxes are uncommon, while the 
jaguar has quite disappeared north of Central 
Mexico. In certain long-settled parts, however, 
jungles and mountain ranges furnish harbors 
for these beasts, which sally out to destroy hu- 
man life, as in India and Africa, or to prey upon 
flocks and herds as in America. 

Possil Cats. The Felidae seem to have been 
derived from somewhat primitive Miocene carni- 
vores, the sabre-toothed tigers (q.v.) constitut- 
ing the highly interesting family Nimravidae, 
which were themselves evolved from some earlier 
Eocene creodonts, perhaps Pdlceonictis and Patri- 
ofelis (q.v.). 

The true felines appear first in the Lower 
Miocene of France, where they are represented 
by Procelurus, and in the Middle Miocene by 
PseudocBlurus, The genus Felis appears first in 
the Middle and Upper Miocene of Europe and 
North America, and later in the Pliocene and 
Pleistocene of both these continents and also of 
Asia. As with several other races of animals, 
the Pliocene and Pleistocene members appear 
to have been of much larger size and to have 
inhabited more northerly countries than their 
modern descendants. The cave lion (Felia 
spelosa), whose remains are found in the cave 
deposits of Europe and England, was larger than 
the modem lion of Asia and Africa, of which 
species it seems to have been a variety. Equally 
large species are known from the American 
Pleistocene deposits. Fossil remains of many 
of the existing species of felines are found in 
the Pleistocene deposits of Europe and southern 
Asia. 

Cats inhabit all parts of the world except 
Australia, New Zealand, southeast Malaysia, the 
Polynesian Islands, and Madagascar, the greater 
number being inhabitants of southern Asia, 
There are from 40 to 50 species (according to 
various views of specific rank in certain cases), 
divided by conservative zoologists into only three 
genera — Felis, with 35 to 40 species; Lynotis, 
the short-tailed cats, 6 species; and Cynoslurm, 
1 or perhaps 2 species. Most of these will be 
found described elsewhere imder their names, as 
Leopard, Lion, Lynx, Ottnoe, Tiger, etc., or 
under Wild Cat. 

"Bibliography. Strauss-Durckheim, Ana^tomie 
desoripiive et comparative du chat (Paris, 1846; 
anatomical mono^aph, folio, illustrated) 5 D. 
O'. Elliott^ Monograph of the F elides (London, 
1878-83) ; Mivart, The Oat (New York, 1892; 
anatomical and descriptive ; illustrations of 
bones, muscles, etc., and of nearly all the spe- 
cies) ; Wilder and Gage, Anatomical Technology, 
as Applied to the Domestio Oat (New York, 
1882); Richard and Jennings, Anatomy of the 
Oat (New York, 1901). See also bibliography 
at the end of this article. 

The Domestic Cat. A cat, or cats, formed a 
part of the domestic circle in various parts of 
the world before the bemnning of human record, 
and the question of the origin o-f,the varied 
domestic races known within historic ‘times may 
only be guessed at. Naturalists have attempted 
by a study of semifossil remains, mummies 
from ancient Egyptian tombs, a comparison of 
modern examples with wild forms of similar 
size, and a study of the reversionary tendencies 
exhibited by house cats that return to a feral 
life, to determine the origin of the race, hut have 
learned nothing definite. The best opinion seems 


to be that stated by J. E. Harting, F.L.S.: 
“Several wild species of Egyptian and Indian 
origin having been ages ago reclaimed, the inter- 
breeding of their offspring and crossing with 
other wild species in the countries to which they 
have been at various times exported has resulted 
in the gradual production of the many varieties, 
so different in shape and color, with which we 
are now familiar/^ 

Domesticated cats seem to have been common 
in Egypt before the time of the earliest records, 
for their mummies are coeval with the most an- 
cient human remains and they are depicted on 
the oldest monuments. The same may, perhaps, 
be said of India, where they are mentioned in 
Sanskrit manuscripts at least 2000 years before 
Christ; and from India they were taken to 
China, where, however, they seem not to have 
been generally known until about 500 a.d. It 
was in Egypt, however, that the animal, which is 
considered to have been there, at least, the local 
gloved or Oaffre cat (Felis caffra) domesticated, 
reached its highest importance, both as a mouser 
in that “granary of the world” and as an ob- 
ject of affection and veneration. It was natu- 
rally connected with the cat-headed moon god- 
dess Paaht, both by its habits and by the fanci- 
ful resemblance of the gradual expansion of its 
pupil, as darkness came on, to the growth of the 
moon; was protected by priestly decrees and 
superstitions of great popular force, and was 
entombed in elaborate mummy cases. It is be- 
lieved that the domestic cats of Europe, whence 
America received its stock, were derived frqm 
Egypt at a comparatively late day. It docs not 
appear that they were known as domestic ani- 
mals among the Assyrians or early JTcbrews, and 
the mousers in the homes of tlie early chisaic 
Greeks were probably martens (Maries foina). 
Cats were possessed by the central Europeans of 
the Bronze age, and probably came to hav(^ more 
or less admixture with the Europt^an wild cats, 
but the basis of the stock from which our present 
varieties have descended is, no doubt, the Egyp- 
tian domesticated race. The Indian and Chinese 
may have originated quite separately from 
Asiatic species. 

Domestic cats are now divided by the charaettT 
and color of the coat, c.oinpai*ativ(‘. hmgth of tail, 
etc., into certain varieties r(‘oogni/ed by fanciers, 
according to rules formulated by the societies 
which hold annual (iouipi'titive exhibitions in 
New York, London, and other cities. The prin- 
cipal divisions are two — long-haired, or Asiatic, 
and short-haired, or European cats. The long- 
haired varieties are two, the Angora and Persian, 

The Angora cat came originally from Angora 
and has a small head and rather largo tufted 
ears; the long silky hair should liang in tufts 
and clusters, shortening towards the end of the 
taiL The colors aro varied, but black and dark- 
slate colored ones with orange eyes, or blues and 
whites with light eyes, are most valued. 

The. Persian is also long-haired, but is larger 
in body and the fur is coarser, and increases 
towards the end of the long tail; the color may 
he almost any, hut d(*.<*p black with orange eyes 
is preferred; blue is the next best color. 

The short-haired cats are mainly distinguished 
by their colors, as tortoise-Hhell, tabby, whitt^ 
blue (or Maltese), etc. The hair may differ 
somewhat in len^h and texture, but in this 
respect the diversities are too slight and in- 
constant to count much. Tortoise-shell cats are 
rather small, long-bodied, and graceful ; in color, 
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black, red, and yellow, rich and deep, and dis- 
posed in sharply defined patches upon short, 
close, silky hair. Eyes, bright amber to orange- 
yellow. The presence of white sets the animal 
aside into a variety known as Tortoise-shell ar,d 
‘White, where the white should be in a distinct 
blaze on the face and on the breast and legs. 
All these cats are good mousers, but less affec- 
tionate than some others. 

Tahhy is the name given to banded or brindled 
cats, in allusion to the wavy pattern of their 
coats, like the old-fashioned ‘^watered” fabrics 
from the East once known in commerce as 
‘‘attabi,” and mdre lately as ^‘taffety.^’ Four 
varieties are reco|pized by fanciers — ^brown, 
spotted, blue (or silver), and red tabbies. Good 
examples of these types must conform to their 
standard; anything else is simply an unclassed 
“tabby cat.” “The brown tabby,” says Huide- 
koper, “has a ground color of a rich reddish 
dark brown, with no white, and even, regular 
bars and bands of solid shining black over every 
art of the body; these bands must be perfectly 
istinct, and there must be no spots.” The 
Spotted Tahhy may be of any base color, and 
is uniformly and equally spotted all over with 
black spots set in linos. The eyes of both these 
varhities should be orange. The Blue or Silver 
Tahhy is a rather small, very slender, graceful, 
close-haired eat, bright blue or elH<^ silvery in 
color, fiiditing off the j<it-blaek narrow bands 
with great sliarpjK'sH; cushion of the feet black; 
l(»ng tail, ringed; ey(‘H orange for the blue, 
yellow for tlie silver race. The Red Tahhy 
varies from reddish brown to red in base 
color, having well-defituKl bands of darker red 
and no white whatever; eyes, orange or yellow. 
This oat is an important factor in breeding tor- 
toiso-sholls ; in fact, 99 per cent of male tortoise- 
flhell kittims are red tabbies, the females only, 
as a rule, being proper tortoise-slndls. They are 
ood-natured domestic cats, great mousers and 
unters for birds; they are also expert fishers. 
White and short-haind eats form a special class, 
cliaraotorized by eyes of tur<iuoise or clear sky- 
blue; or, if yellow, there must bo no greenish 
tinge. These are <iuiet, affectionate cats, very 
often deaf. Solf-votorcd cats include those 
which are of some one solid color, and their ©yes 
should be orange yellow for the bhie (or Maltese, 
as it is known in America), orange for the 
black, yellow for the gray, and gold for the red 
cat. The more uniform the color, the better. 
Blaak cats and Blaah md WlUte cats are classed 
eeparat(^ly,and in the latter case the white should 
be only on the face, muzzle, breast, and paws; 
the eyes vary from orange yellow to sea green. 
The koyal (fat of Siam reverses this somewhat, 
being dun, or fawn color, with black face, ears, 
tail, and feet. The Mam cat differs from others 
not only in being tailless (as a rule), but also, 
like the Siamese variety, has the hind quarters 
dt^cidodly elevated. A white Manx cat is al- 
most unknown, and black ones are exceedingly 
rare. 

Bibliograpbiy. Ohaiiqjflcury, Los ohaU 
1870; atMHuloial, liliistrated) ; Helm, Kultur^ 
pflamm und IlaustUm (Berlin, 1894) ; Rolles- 
toDi, “On I)om<ujtio Oats,“ in tTourfuil of Anatomy 
and PhyHologyi vol, ll (London. IHOH) ; WVir, 
Out Cate . • . MahiU, cmd Manageh 

mmt (Now York, 1H89); Jennings, Oomeatio 
and Cats (London, 180;j); G. Stables, 

Oats: Handbook to thdr (UasHifioatum and Z>is- 
00900 [mdl fraininy (London, 1897); Hulde^ 


koper, The Cat (New York, 1903; standards of 
form, treatment, etc.) ; Winslow, Concerning 
Cats (Boston, 1900; discursive) ; Repplier, The 
Fireside Sphinos (New York, 1901; historical and 
literary) ; Marks, The Cat in History, Legend, 
and Art (London, 1909) ; Hunt, The Life Story 
of a Cat (London, 1910) ; Warwick, Cafs 
Byes (London, 1911); Barton, The Cat: Its 
Points and Management (Now York, 1910) ; 
Champion, Everybody's Cat Booh (New York, 
1909) ; Williams, The Cat: Its Care and Man- 
agement (Philadelphia, 1908) ; Dawson, Mam- 
malian Anatomy, with Special Reference to the 
Cat (Philadelphia, 1910). 

CAT (in old ships the catfall led through the 
cathead, a projecting beam on the bow fre- 
quently ornamented with a cat’s head). In 
nautical parlance, the cat or cat purchase is a 
device used in getting the anchor up in the se- 
curing position after it has been hoisted by the 
capstan as far as the hawse pipe. See Anchor. 

• CAT. In military engineering, a heavy beam 
vrith a sharp iron point, used during the Middle 
Ages in besieging castles or towns. It was pro- 
vided with a movable cover of timber, for the 
protection of those who worked it, by swinging 
it back and forth. It was called a cat be- 
cause it clawed into a wall. It was also known 
as a mouse or fox because it gnawed a round 
hohi, and as a hog or sow, from the round back 
of its cover, or because it worked with its tusks, 
like a hoar. The name “cat” was also used 
for a hurdle protection under which men could 
work at undermining walls. 

OAT, Tub, The instrument employed for the 
flogging of persons sentenced to that punish- 
ment. It consists of a whip with nine tails, and 
the i)uni8hm(‘nt, as usually proscribed, is in- 
flicted on the back of tlio offender. It was for- 
merly employed in the British army in case of 
certain breaches of discipline by soldiers, but 
its use was abolished in 1881 by the Army Act 
(44 and 45 Viet., c. 58, § 44). It is still em- 
ployed in the British navy. The punishment 
may in certain oases be imposed by the courts 
of England on offenders over 16 years of age, 
cHpeeially by a recent Act of Parliament (1912) 
on “white slavers,” and it is still commonly 
omj)loy(‘d in that country as a means of ad- 
jiiinistiTing discipline in prisons. Tt has been 
generally done away with in the United States 
except in l)idawar<», where it is employed as a 
jmniHhment for wifi^ beating and some other 
offenses, and in a few States as a means of 
enforcing discipline in prisons. See Whifwno. 

OATABAJNTGAN, kftt-ft-b&ng'fi^n, or OAT- 
BAGANTBS. See Kataraganks. 

OAT'ABAP'TISTS (Gk. Karafiaitriffrhh kaior 
bapiisiis, from /card, kata, down + fiairrtiuv, hap* 
tistciOt to baptize). A general name applied by 
Zwingli and others, ins^ad of the more common 
term Anabaptists,” to those who baptized only 
beliwers and denied the validity of infant bap- 
tism, The term was defined by Zwingli as 
e<;uivalent to “pseudo-baptist,” but the fact 
that etymologically it means a droioner was not 
lost sight of. 

OAT'AOAXrS'TOO CXTBVB. See Oaustio. 

CAT'ACHBE^IS. See RKsrromo, Piotmas or. 

OAT^ACLTSH (Er. cataolyamet Lat. oata- 
{dyatnoa* Gk. /<ara/cXt/(y/*^f, kaiaMysmos^ fnmi /card 
HtOf down + KhHaiPi klyzcin, U> dash, of 
waves). A term used by some of the earlier 
gifologists to denote sudden changes, such as 
|h^ which might be produced by deluges, as 
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the Noachian Flood, or by sudden upheavals. 
They considered that deposits such as the ’ drift 
were formed in this manner. The word has 
been dropped from geological terminology. See 
Catasteopbusm. 

CATACOMBS, kat'a-komz. A subterranean 
vault or excavation used for the burial of the 
dead. The term is of uncertain derivation and 
is used to designate a network of subterranean 
chambers and galleries excavated in the soft 
rock, and especially those used primarily for 
burial purposes by the early Christians, and, 
in times of persecution, for refuge and for reli- 
gious services. They were called by contempora- 
ries coBmeteria, ‘cemeteries’ (sleeping chambers), 
or cryptOr, ‘hidden places’; the^ term “ca^ 
comb” (cdtacumha) is of mediaeval origin. 
The lower classes of Romans were usually 
cremated, and their ashes put into urns in 
sepulchral chambers called columbaria (q.v.) ; 
but Christian usage forbade incineration, so 
separate burial was resorted to in property 
belonging to wealthy converts or purchased 
by association. Burial in cemeteries above 
groimd was used generally, but where the sub- 
soil consisted of some kind of easily worked, 
roeklike tufa, the burial was made in under- 

f round galleries, which we now call catacombs. 

uch catacombs exist in various parts of^ the 
early Christian world — ^the Crimea, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt (Alexandria), Cyronaica, Tunis 
(Sousse), Malta, Sicily (Syracuse), Italy 
(Rome, Naples, Chiusi), 

By far the most important group is in Rome, 
and it is by the study of these Roman catacombs 
that we know anything of the Christian arts of 
the first four centuries and can better under- 
stand the life and feelings, manners and cus- 
toms of the early Christians. About 00 of 
these are known. They are all outside the city 
walls, within a radius of 3 miles, excavated in 
the tufa whereveY it was of the right kind, i.e., 
granular. The larger ones consist of a confusing 
maze of ^lleries, btit this was by no means 
their original condition; rather, the result of 
gradual evolution. During the first and second 
centuries a Christian lando'V^er would establish 
a small catacomb for the burial of his family, 
freedmen, and slaves, and wOuld set aside for 
the purpose a small rectangular patch of ground, 
or area, measuring, say, 100 by 200 feet, which 
was registered as a family burying ground and 
became inviolable under common Roman law. A 
Single gallery ran within the outer edge of this 
rectan^e, about 8 feet high by 3 feet tnde, in 
whose sides were cut locmij one above anoiher, 
to receive the bodies. The loculus was low; as 
loUg as the body, and its depth varied to con- 
tain from one to three or four members of the 
same family. Persons of distinction were buried 
in chambers, or owMowla, "which OpeUed out of 
these galleries, and for these burials carved sar- 
copha^ were often used, placed in arched niohes, 
or arcosoUa, Usually some martyr was buried 
in such chambers, and his tomb served as an 
altar at which services wore celebrated. As 
Christianity progressed and burials multiplied, 
the plot of ground was honeycombed with gal- 
leries, parallel and at right angles; and when 
one story of them was no longer suflScient, stair- 
cases were made and a second lino of galleries 
mccavated beneath. This was followed, if neces- 
Bftryj by a third, fourth, or even fifth story of 
queries. Sometimes the e^ra room was gained 
by increasing the height of the galleries through 
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lowering the fioor level. As persecutions in- 
creased in virulence, the catacombs became places 
of refuge and worship, where Christians could 
avoid arrest, as burial places had right of asy- 
lum by law, and when churches above ground 
were confiscated and destroyed by Imperial or- 
ders and religious meetings interdicted, it was 
always possible to use the catacomb chapels for 
services. Such importance did the catacombs, 
therefore, assume that in the third century their 
administration was no longer left in the hands of 
private persons, but was assumed by the Church. 
The city was divided into parishes — 25 or more 
' — and to each one was assigned a catacomb 
outside the walls for the burial of its church 
members. Above its entrance was a chapel for 
religious services. The head deacon of the 
•church was tlieir administrator, and under him 
were the body of fossores, or excavators, the 
artisans who executed the marble slabs with tlieir 
inscriptions and symbols, the lamps and the 
symbolic wall paintings. The chief cemetery 
then became that of Calixtus, and iiere the bish- 
ops of the third century were buried in a 
special crypt. Passages were cut to connect 
the neighboring catacombs, but without allow- 
ing the burials to extend beyond the appointed 
legal limits. A new period began, however, in 
the middle of the third century, when the vio- 
lence of popular hatred refused any longer to 
recognize the inviolability of the Christian places 
of burial, and persecuting mobs and officials 
invaded them. Christians then destroyed the 
entrances, with their oratories, feasting halls, 
and open staircases, filled up the- front galleries, 
and made other and secret entrances, usually 
from neighboring sand pits (armaricB). There 
was no longer any need to restrict the catacomb 
limits, as there was no longer any legal protec- 
tion, so all the. spaces between the various small 
catacombs were honeycombed with passages, and 
one immense catacomb was made out of many. 
Thus all regularity of arrangement was lost, and 
the present intricate type created. All the cata- 
combs in a single high ridge, up to the low 
parts where excavation had to be stopped for 
fear of flooding, were thus joined, and a few 
large groups created around the city. The 
bloody persecution. of Diocletian multiplied- bur- 
ials of martyrs and made wholesale enlargement 
necessary. Then came, with Constantino, the 
end of persecution. Soon Bishop Damasus voiced 
the universal reverence by his monumental res- 
torations, clearing passages, identifying tombs 
of martyrs, and placing commemorating inscrip- 
tions in verse, building or decorating under- 

S round chapels and basilicas at the entrances* 
uring the whole of the fourth century, and 
until about 410 A.n., burials continued to be 
numerous in the catacombs, through the desire 
of the faithful to rest near the martyrs; ani 
then, finally, all burials were transferred to the 
surface ccm(‘terioR connected with churches. 
The catacombs, however, provided With small 
basilicas and chapels at their new entrances, 
reniained objects of sacred pilgrimages and an- 
niversary services, not only for Romans, but 
for pilgrims from the whole Christian world, 
and several literary records of such pilgrimages 
remain, from the poems of Prudentius to the 
Itinerary of Einsiedeln. Then came the disas- 
trous invasions of the Goths, Vandals, Lom- 
bards, and Saracens, which involved the 
destruction, first or last, of all suburban build- 
ings, the transporting to the city of the rclice of 
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the most noted martyrs from the catacombs, 
the closing of their entrances, and the filling 
up of their galleries with earth to prevent dese- 
cration — especially at the time of the Saracen 
invasion in the ninth century, Prom that time 
until the sixteenth century the catacombs were 
entirely lost sight of. After that they were 
gradually reopened, and explored by such 
men as Bosio (1693-1629), Boldetti, Marchi, 
and especially by De Bossi; but their riches 
have by no means yet been exhausted. 

The following is a list of the principal cata- 
combs around Rome, arranged according to the 
Roman roads along which they are placed: Via 
Appia, Catacomb of Calixtus, Catacomb of Prse- 
textatus, Catacomb at Catacumbas; Via Ardea- 
tina, Catacomb of Domitilla; Via PorMiensis, 
Catacomb of Bontianus; Via Salaria Vetus, 
Catacomb of Basilla, or St. Hermes; Via Salaria 
'Nova, Catacomb of Maximus, or St. Felicitas, 
Catacomb of Thraso, Catacomb of Priscilla; Via 
Nomentana,, Ostrian Catacomb, Catacomb of 
St. Agnes; Via Tihurtina, Catacomb of Hippoly- 
tus, Catacomb of St. Laurentius (also called 
Cyriaca) ; Via La'bioana, Catacomb of St. Peter 
and Marcellinufl. Of all these, that of Calixtus 
is by far the most important and has been the 
most fully illustrated. It contains tlie famous 
papal crypt, wluirc the popes of the third cen- 
ttiry were buried, and an analysis of its com- 
pommt parts b<‘Ht illustrates the growth of a 
larg(^ catacomb from the union of many units — 
in this case some 12 in number, Ita earliest 
nuehms was the crypt of Lucina, the private 
burying lot of that matron. Not only this and 
other parts of the catacomb date from the first 
century or early second century, but the same 
is true of parts of the catacombs of Domi- 
tilla and Priscilla, which almost rival that of 
Calixtus* 

The historic interest of the Roman oatacoonbs 
is incalculable. All the churches belonging to 
the pro-Oonstantinian p<jiriod seem to have dis- 
appeared without hMiving a trace behind; conse- 
quently, the chapels of Ui(^ catacombs ore alone 
in showing how the early liturgi<‘Jil prescrip- 
tions — e.g,, those of the Apo$toUo OonstHtutiomf 
’—were oonforniod to. The old theory that the 
cataisombs had been really excavated as sand 
pits and for tlio extraction of tufa by the pagan 
Romjins, and had Ix^cn simply appropriaiiHl by 
the Cliristians, waft first atta(to<l by.Marcbi and 
totally diripn)vc‘<l by De Rossi; they are entirely 
the work of the Christians themselves and wore 
sometimes conne<‘.ted with the sand pits only as 
a matter of convenience in the third century, 
as already explained* Using ancient lltora- 
ture as a guido, De Rossi ui^ertook a series 
of excavations by which ho laid bare a large 
part of ancient subterranean Rome, at the ex- 
penses of the papal government, aided by private 
Bubsiirlptlons, 

Afti^r tlie Italian government hod occupied 
the Papal States, in i870, Parliament deerw^d 
that not only should tin? Vati(*an, with fit. 
Petards* St, John Latoran, the summer residence 
of Oastel Oatnlolfo, etc,, remain under the juris- 
diction of tlu^ PoptN but also the catacombs, 
whndi the? g()v<‘rnmcnt authorities cannot, there- 
fore, excavat<». It is partly from lack of funds, 
partly from the opposition of private land- 
owm*rs, that excavations are so slow ami spaa- 
modie, Almut 15,060 liuKTiptlons have eomo to 
light, but this is only a frm^tion of wlmt re- 
mains underground. Dc Rossi believes they once 


numbered over 100,000. After the catacombs 
were rediscovered, in 1578, they were reck- 
lessly despoiled, especially of inscribed stones, 
which were collected as curiosities or used by 
hundreds as building material. In this way a 
large part of their epigraphie riches was dis- 
persed and destroyed, and no systematic collec- 
tion of early Christian epigraphy was ever made, 
such as was the case with classical inscriptions. 
Whatever could he done at so late a date was 
done by the late De Rossi, who grouped the 
available materials in one of the galleries of 
the Vatican, arranged according to their themes. 
In the Vatican Museum, also, are many of the 
small objects rescued from the catacombs 
{Museo Cristiano, etc.) ; others are in the Kir- 
cherian Museum over the Biblioteca Nazionale. 
The Lateran Museum has the greatest collection 
of sarcophagi, as well as some facsimiles of 
frescoes and many inscriptions — a collection 
made under Marchi and De Rossi. The cata- 
combs themselves can be visited with ease in 
all important parts, and though most of the 
inscriptions, tituH, and small objects have been 
removed, enough remain in situ to show what 
the original condition must have been. 

It was natural that the data furnished by the 
catacombs for the earliest Christian history 
should give food for heated partisan controver- 
sies between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
archa'ologiHls, ilui latt(‘r denying the postapos- 
tolic agi? ehiiin(‘d by Do Rossi for the earliest 
momnm'nts. and disputing many interpretations 
of catacomb frescoes that B<?emed to support 
Catholic dogmas. Schultzo has boon the most 
vigorous of the Protestant archicologists. How- 
ever, the gi^neral Tinpr(‘judi(‘e(l consensus of opin- 
ion is in favor of De Rossi’s views. The investi- 
gations of De Rossi have been continued under 
exceptionally favorable conditions by Joseph 
Wilpert, whose recent works, containing a care- 
ful discussion of all historical, artistic, and 
technical considerations with photographic il- 
lustrations, many of them r(‘i)roducing actual 
color, is the final word upon this subject. It is 
a thorough revision of Dc Rossi’s earlier work. 

The decorative art of the catacombs is con- 
fined to the chambers where the moat distin- 
guished persons received burial; the long gal- 
leries, or ambulaora, where the masses were 
buried, remained perfectly plain, with straight 
sid(?s and arched or points roof, roughly hewn. 
The burial cavity, the loous or lomtlm, was 
closed with a tah^Ua, or slab, on which was cut 
the titulm, or funerary inscription, usually ac- 
companied by one or more emblems, or even fig- 
ures, To it were also attached a variefy of ob- 
jects in the shape of offerings, such as terra-cotta 
lamps, that were kept burning on anniversaries, 
as well as glass vases or bottles, medals, coins; 
etc. At intervals a shaft was cut connectixig the 
gallery with the surface and letting in light 
and air* They were called hwnitteria and were 
funnel-shaped* They wchto also used for extract- 
ing the material excavated from a gallery and 
lor letting down sarcophagi The ohambers 
OMBlng at intervals firom the gaRorles were 
mther the smaller which were private 

burial rooms for families or associations, or the 
larger orpptw, used for religious serdcos and for 
buiiia of great porfwnages and martywk 
These crypts Were provided with altars and 
seats, and wore ofttm double, so as to provide 
for the separation of the sexos. Here are to bo 
found the majority of the graffiti, scratched hy 
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pious pilgrims ; here are the monmneiital in- 
scriptions and the pious desecration of earlier 
tombs to bury others near the martyr. 

The small catacombs in their primitive ar- 
rangements can be studied in those of Domitilla 
(near the entrance), of Priscilla, the Ostrian, 
and that of Lueina, in the Calixtus group; 
to these must be compared the two superb halls 
of the catacombs of St. Januarius at Naples. 
They date almost certainly from the close of 
the first century, from the generation after 
the Apostles, and here some of the earliest con- 
verts were buried. In the second century comes 
the rich Catacomb of Prsetextatus, with its su- 
perb ambulacrum, and three others that are not 
yet explored. This is, from the purely artistic 
point of view, the Golden age. The frescoes in 
the Catacomb of Domitilla are the most artistic 
yet found; the motif of the vine with cupids 
gathering the vintage, which afterward becomes 
stiff and geometric in its composition, is here 
free and gracefully naturalistic. The same dec- 
orative feeling is shown in some landscapes 
in the same chambers. There is a flavor of the 
Augustan age. The paintings that have a 
more definite religious character are also treated 
with naturalism — ^pastoral scenes of fishing and 
shepherding, symbolic of baptism and redemp- 
tion; Noah and Daniel, both types of saved 
souls; two figures at a banquet of loaves and 
fishes, either of eucharistic significance or repre- 
senting the joys of paradise. Tlie crypt of 
Lueina has the most beautiful and well-pre- 
served of painted crypt ceilings, which reminds 
one of such pagan ceilings as those of the baths 
of Titus. It has a graceful, symmetrical ar- 
rangement of compartments with single figures. 
Were it not for well-poised figures of the Good 
Shepherd and the Orans in the spandrels, and 
of Daniel in the centre, the rest of the decora- 
tion, with its flying genii, heads of the Seasons, 
doves, vases, fruits, and flowers, might very 
well belong to some pagan tomb of the ^ Via 
Latina. Almost as charming is another ceiling 
of the same character in the Catacomb of Calix- 
tus, with a decorative frame of concentric cir- 
cles and spandrel ornaments, within which are 
peacocks, doves, winged genii, shells, and vases, 
and with nothing but the Good Shepherd in the 
centre as a proof of Christianity. 

To understand the reason for the selection of 
certain themes for the frescoes, it must be re- 
membered that their object was to commemorate 
the departed. The key is given in the prayer for 
the dying of an early litur^: ^^Deliver, O Lord, 
the soul of thy servant, as Thou delivercdst Enoch 
and Elijah from the common death, . . . Noah 
from the deluge, ... Job from his torments, 
. . . Isaac from the sacrifice, . . . Moses from 
the hand of Pharaoh, . . . Daniel from the den 
of lions, . . - the three youths from the fiery 
furnace,'' etc., to which other prayers add the 
examples of Tobit and Jonah. These are pre- 
cisely the themes from the Old Testament most 
commonly depicted in the frescoes, always with 
this symbolic moaning. 

The portrait of the deceased is very seldom 
given, either in painting or in outline on the 
slab, because it did not harmonize with the 
stress laid by Christian sentiment upon the fu- 
ture life. It was the soul, not the body, of the 
defunct that was, therefore, typified in different 
forms. The female figure, with both hands 
raised in prayer, is the main symbol both of the 
individual soul and of the whole body of be- 


lievers — ^the Church. She is called the Orans 
{orare, to pray). The companion figure to the 
Orans is Christ as the Good Shepherd. These 
two — ^the Saviour and the saved, the Shepherd 
and the sheep — are substantially the whole of 
the significant part of earliest ^ Christian 
imagery, as we see it on the ceiling of the 
crypt of Lueina. But the soul was also repre- 
sented in other obvious ways — as a Zamb, mainly 
emblematic of the elect on earth, not in heaven; 
as a dove, the soul in heaven; as a fish, in the 
image of Christ, the divine fish, who is called 
the Fish of the Living. In almost every such 
symbol the meaning is complex, and with subtle 
but simple transitions. Thus, the dove is: (1) 
the emblem of the Holy Ghost, and as such 
descends on Christ at baptism and on the Apos- 
tles at Pentecost; (2) the Divine Messenger, 
like the dove of the ark, and as such brings 
assurances of peace and salvation to the soul, 
as in the epitaph of Irene at St. Calixtus, where 
the soul, as an Orans, is receiving an olive 
branch from a dove; (3) as the transfigured 
soul after death, palumhus sine felle, in which 
sense the Twelve Apostles are ropreseiittid as 
doves. Of all these facts the central idea is 
that the dove is the vehicle of the spirit, whether 
sent from God or returning to God. Two of 
these separate meanings arc combined in some 
compositions, where in Noah's ark, representing 
the Church, stands, not Noah, hut the soul of 
the deceased, towards which the dove is flying 
with the olive branch. Another series of sym- 
bols is that embodying the cardinal Christian 
beliefs — ^the anchor is hope and the cross; the 
fish is the divine food and Christ, as well as tlic 
believer; the peacocks arc immortality; the phoe- 
nix is resurrection; flowers arc paradise. The 
regeneration by baptism and by partaking of 
the Eucharist are also themes represented from 
first to last, beginning in the sacramental cham- 
ber of the Catacomb of Domitilla. 

■ The sepulchral inscriptions or epitaphs dis- 
covered in the catacombs belong to every stage 
of their history and to every variety of tech- 
nique. Some are beautifully engraved, others 
irregularly; some arc scratched rather than cut 
on the marble slab; some of the earliest are not 
cut, but painted in red or black; while others 
are traced on the fresh mortar. At times the 
front of the locus is closed by a single inscribed 
slab, and the lettering is inclosed in a frame; 
at times the tahella is made up of two or three 
pieces, or is even of terra cotta. It is extremely 
interesting to not© that the majority of the 
earliest inscriptions, before the middle of the 
third century, are not in Latin, but in Greek — 
a sign of the preponderance of Greeks among 
the early converts, and of Greek as the sacred 
tongue. The earliest are the simplest; they also 
are least often dated. Often the bare names of 
the deceased are given, witliout mention of 
age, day of death, or the relative who sot up 
the memorial — facts that are very common in 
the third and fourth centuries, very usual* in 
these earliest cases, are the (^xelamatiouH of 
simple faith and prayer, which later go out of 
fashion. One feels that the early formulas 
were more personal; the later, in accordance 
with an official rubric. In Northeote’s selected 
specimens (page 33) are oxamples wlmn* tlio 
on© name stands alone as the whole hiHcription, 
“Honorata"; or the usual triple name, *‘C. Mu- 
natius Octavianus"; a simple acclamation, ‘*0 
Eusebius, mayest thou live." Other acoUma- 
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tions added to the name are: “May God refresh 
thy spirit’"; or “Pray for thy husband”; 
“Sweet soul, mayest thou live”; “Live in Christ 
and pray for us.” We obtain from these in- 
scriptions the clearest conception of simple Chris- 
tian faith and constancy. The early liturgies, 
when they say, “Gather "them, Lord, in a green 
pasture, by waters of rest, in a paradise of joy, 
whence all trouble, all sadness, and sighs are 
banished,” and the like, give a picture of which 
these inscriptions are the counterpart, and which 
find a naif illustration in some catacomb fres- 
coes which depict the elect in paradise. Such is 
a fresco in the catacombs of St. Soter. 

The ancient authorities that help in identify- 
ing the catacombs, in tracing their historic 
stages and connecting them with different mar- 
tyrs are: the Acta AJartyrum, or reports on 
martyrdoms, more or less contemporary, which 
often relate where the bodies were placed; the 
Liber PontificaliSf early lives of the popes, which 
mention transformations and papal burials in 
the crypts; the inscriptions of the catacombs 
themselves; the early literature, such as the 
poems of Prudentius, the poetic inscriptions of 
Pope Damasus; the descriptions of pilgrims, 
siich as the itineraries of tlie seventh and eighth 
centuries; the. topographical monographs on 
Rome of the later Mi<ldle Ag(‘s, such as the 
Mirabilia llvhis U(ma\ 

Bibliography. The earliest important woi*k 
on the subject, Bosio, l\*<ma sottcvra)iea (Romo, 
KJnO), was a most reliables contribution. It 
was cv(m tised in tlio fundamcnttil modern 
books on the subject, as those of Giovanni Bat- 
tista de Rossi, wbo not only published descrip- 
tions of th(', most important catacombs and their 
contents, but established tho correct inetlmd for 
stxidying and identifying them, determining 
their dates and history, lie fotmdod tho science 
of early Christian archeology by his Moma sot^ 
ten^anva cristima (3 vols., Rome, 1864-77); his 
Inscriptiones Christianw tirhis Hamm (2 vols., 
Rome, 1857-88); \\\^ BuUeiini di arehcologia 
wHstiana, pxiblishod quarterly since 1863, and 
his part of tho Vorpus hiscrlptinHuni Latinanim 
that refers to Christian inscriptions. Ilis work 
has i)een ably contimxod by Mgr. Wilpert, whose 
IjC pitture dells catacombe romow (Rome, 
1003) t published also in German (Freiburg, 
1003), rei)n)(lu<*eH all the important fivHcoes in 
color. 'Pile Fnglisli manual of Northcote and 
Brownlow, Itoma sotterranea (2 vols., Txxndon, 
1870), tho French of Allard, Les vatammlm do 
Homo (Paris, 1806), and Do Richemont, 2 Vom- 
vcllos Hxtdcs Hur Im oataoombes romaines (.Paris, 
1870), the G('rman of Kraus, Homa sottorrama 
(Freiburg, 1870), are all of them summaries of 
De Rossi’s results. Faoh language has also had 
a Dictionary of Christian Antiquities which em- 
bodies the same niatt^rials, though it also treats 
of the later pcri<Kii Martigny, IHotionnairo das 
antiqniUo chrMimms (Paris,' 1877) ; Smith and 
ChcHitham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquitios 
(London, 187r)'-B0) ; Kraus, RoaUEnoyklopMio 
drr rhrisllirhni AUsrthilmcf (Freiburg, 1880- 
86)* HtlU later handbooks hav(» been Issued— 
some mori^ systematic, others more detailed, and 
usually showing soim* imhqieiKbmce of judgment. 
Buoh aret P4ratr‘, “I/Arcluhdogie ciinH.ieime” 
(Paris, 1892), in the Quant iu tlrrirs: Seliultze, 
Dio KaUtktmbon (I.eip/.ig, 1882) ; Wilpert, /Vin- 
oipionfragrn dtr rhnsllu'hvn ArrhiioUujiv (Frei- 
burg, 1802); and luslly Manicchj’s two smull 
volum<*H, which give the fullest and ablest 


modern statement : * Marucchi, Le catacotnbe 
rowane (Rome, 1903), Aianuale di epigrafia 
cristiana (Milan, 1904). See also Besnier, Lea 
catacombes de Rome (Paris, 1909). 

CATACOMBS OF PARIS. Vast excava- 
tions extending under the city of Paris, formerly 
subterranean quarries which furnished the build- 
ing material for the city. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century some portions of the 
city began to sink, and it was necessary to 
strengthen the roof of the quarries with masonry. 
In 1787 the catacombs were arranged to contain 
the bodies removed from other burying grounds, 
and it is estimated that upward of 6,000,000 
bodies are now preserved in them. The bones 
are arranged in varied designs along the sides of 
the galleries. 

CAT'AFALQIJE (Fr., OF. cadefant), or 
CATAFALCO, kli'ta-fiil'kO (It., from It. dial. 
catar, to find, OSp. catar^ to sec, Lat. captare, 
to try, to seize, to watch, from capered to hold 
+ *falco for balco, stage, Ger. Ralke, AS. halca, 
bcanr). A temporary structure of carpentry, 
decorated with hangings, sculptures, and paint- 
ings, intended to represent a tomb or cenotaph. 
It was used for the lying in state of notable de- 
ceased persons and at commemorative services. 
(See Cenotaph.) The catafalque was sometimes 
so extensive a structure as to become a mor- 
tuary chapel (chapello ardente) ; it was usually 
erected inside a church. Movable catafalques 
ai’o employed in funeral processions. A mag- 
nificent catafalque was xiacd at the burial of 
Michelang(‘lo in Florence, It was executed by 
the principal Florentine artists of the time. 

OAT'ALAN. See Gatatx>nia. 

CATALAN GRAND COMPANY, The. A 
powerful hand of mercenaries noted for the part 
it played in tho wars of the Byzantine Empire 
during the first half of tho fourR'eiilli century. 
It originally consisted of natives of Aragon and 
Catalonia, partly Christian and t>artly Moslem, 
who fought in Sicily dtiring tho wars that fol- 
lowed the famous Sicilian Vespers, in 1282. 
With tho conclusion of pc*aee in 1302, the Cata- 
lans, lunnlxTing some 6000 men, under the 
leadership of Roger de Flor, entered the service 
of Andronicus Tf, ,KmT>(‘ror of Constantinople, 
and were sent against the Turkish armies which 
were then ravaging the Asiatic provinces of 
tho Empire. Tho Catiilans defeated them deci- 
sively and then ont^>rod upon a course of pillage 
and rapine, unchecked by tho romonstrancos of 
the Emperor, who was too w(^ak to enforce obe- 
dience to his orders. In 1306 Andronicus caused 
Roger to be assassinated at Adrianople, and 
a ^eat number of the Catalans fled. A band 
of 1500, lu)wev<*r, <u>nsi sting mostly of French- 
men, after (b*f(*{iting an army of 43,000 men, 
seized tho fortress of Gallipoli, on the Helles- 
pont, and hold It for four years against the 
Emperor, ravaging Thrace and levying Iribuio 
on trade. In 1310 they almmloned Gallipoli 
and, marching into Greece, entort>d the service 
of Gualtier de Brienno, Duke of Athens, whom, 
in the following yoar, they overthrew In a battle 
on the C(‘.phiHs\i‘H, making themselves mastos 
of Iheoiia ami Attica. The widows and daugh- 
ters of the fallen Latin noblos became the wives 
of file Gatalan olliwTs. Subsequently the Duchy 
of Athens was niad<‘ an appanages t)f Aragon. 
The power of the i’atalans rapidly d(yliue<l, 
aaul disappeared l)eiore the end of the fourttHuith 
eentory. Consult (Jibl)(>n, Decline and Fall^ 
cha]). ixii. 
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CATALAinc, ka'ta-la^n^, Angelica (1780- 
1849). A celebrated Italian soprano, bom at 
Sinigaglia. She was educated in the convent of 
Santa Lucia, Gubbio, where in her seventh year 
she displayed such wonderful vocal powers that 
strangers flocked from all q^uarters to hear her. 
After two years of study with Boselli she made 
her first appearance in Venice in her sixteenth 
year, and the furore she created was extraor- 
dinary even for Italy. She swept through the 
chief cities of Italy like a meteor, arousing en- 
thusiasm everywhere. She sang in Lisbon from 
1801 to 1806; married CapiJiin Vallabrfigue, 
then attache in the French Embassy, and reaped 
a golden harvest in Madrid and Paris. Her suc- 
cess in London (1806) eclipsed all her previous 
efforts, and she stayed there from 1807 to 1814, 
worshiped by her audiences. She was then in 
the zenith of her vocal powers and fame. Na- 
poleon’s exile permitted her to go to Paris, 
where she was made directress ^ of the Italian 
opera. Her husband was an incapable busi- 
ness man, and the venture absorbed the sums 
of money she had made. In 1817 the lease and 
subvention were withdrawn and Catalan! found 
herself compelled again to turn to the operatic 
stage for a living. For 10 years she traveled 
all over Europe, her performances evoking ever- 
increasing enthusiasm. In 1828 she retired from 
the stage, lived for some time in Paris, and 
then (1830) settled at her villa near Florence, 
where she established a free singing school for 
talented girls. She died of cholera in Paris. 
Catalan! was a woman of exceptional beauty, 
and, though large of frame, of infinite grace and 
majestic appearance. But her greatest gift was 
her voice, a soprano of nearly three octaves in 
range. Its unsurpassed power and flexibility 
made her one of the greatest bravura singers 
of all times. Consult: Edwards, The Prima 
Donna, vol. i (London, 1888); Ferris, Great 
Singers (New York, 1893) ; Needham, Queens 
of Song (London, 1863) ; H. 0. Lahee, Famous 
Singers of To-Day and Yesterday (Boston, 1900). 

CATALAN LANGUAGE LITER- 

ATUBiE. This language is an important mem- 
ber of the group of Bomonce languages (q.v.). 
It is spoken to-day by more than 3,500,000 peo- 
ple living (1) in France, in a territory em- 
bracing the former countships of Boussillon, Val- 
lespir, Conflent, Cerdagne, and Capeir, or nearly 
the whole of the present Department of the 
Pyr4n4es Orientales, with about 200,000 inhab- 
itants; (2) in the eastern portion of the Pyr- 
enees and along the coast of the Iberian Penin- 
sula, including the seven Spanish provinces of 
Gerona, Barcelona, Ldrida, and Tarragona 
(comprising the former Principality of Cata- 
lonia), and CastcHOn de la Plana, Valencia, and 
Alicante (which formed the ancient Kingdom of 
Valencia); (3) in the Balearic and Pityusen, 
islands (which constituted the former Kingdom 
of Majorca) ; (4) in the District of Alghero in 
Sardinia; and (6) in some parts of Cuba and 
the Republic of Argentina. For some years past 
it has been popular among philologians of a 
certain school to deny to Catalan an indepen- 
dent individTntlity, and to claim that instead of 
being independent of Proven^!, it was merely a 
^alectal offshoot, which during the Middle * 4 ^ 
raised itself for a time to the dignity of a liter- 
ary language, Diez and Mila y Fontanate saw 
mone deeply beneath the surface than have some 
of thoir succosHors, and claimed for Catalan en- 
tire independence as a language. To-day the 


latest school of philologians has found addi- 
tional proof in support of that view. It must 
not be forgotten that whereas to this day Proven- 
gal is not spoken south of the Pyrenees (as has 
already been said), Catalan is spoken north of 
the Pyrenees in nearly the whole of the Depart- 
ment of the Pyrenees Orientales and that the 
line of demarcation is very clear. French pho- 
neticians admit that one does not pass gradually 
from Provengal to Catalan; and Alart as long 
ago as 1877 [Revue des langues romancs) made 
the following remarkable statement : “The sepa- 
ration is especially marked between the cities of 
Estagell and La Tour de France, which arc situ- 
ated at the two extremities of a plain, at a dis- 
tance of about three quarters of an hour one 
from the other; Catalan is spoken in the for- 
mer, which has always belonged to Roussillon, 
and Provengal in the second.” On the other 
hand, the boundary to the west of Catalan shows 
the twilight zone that is usual between two 
kindred speeches developing freely on neighbor- 
ing soil ; and we must definitively range Catalan 
in the group of the Hispanic languages, with a 
physiognomy as clearly outlined as is that of 
her sisters Castilian, Portuguese, and Gallegan. 
The chief peculiarities of Catalan are:^ (1) the 
prevailing use, in the conjugation in -iV, of the 
so-called inchoative form, a form known to some 
extent to all the Romance languages, excepting 
the rest of the Hispanic group (it should be 
noted in passing, however, that both Spanish and 
Portuguese make extensive use of inchoative 
forms, but that, instead of limiting them to cer- 
tain parts of the conjugation, they have extended 
them throughout the entire paradigm) ; (2) the 
formation of a number of perfect participles 
from the perfect stem, instead of the infinitive 
stem; (3) the failure to merge into one the pro- 
nunciation of 6 and v, and the persistence of the 
voiced sound of intervocalic s; (4) the treat- 
ment of unaccented final vowels, a being retained 
and the other vowels dropped under the same 
circumstances as in French, Provengal, and Ara- 

f onese (which is a variation of Castilian) ; (6) 
latin au becoming o as in Castilian, whereas 
Provengal retains au; (6) Latin initial I becom- 
ing mouill4, a change unknown to Provengal or 
Castilian; (7) occlusive consonants before r 
(e.g., dr) being treated as though intervocalic; 
and intervocalic te becoming, as early as the thir- 
teenth century, a mere aspiration; (8) the vo- 
calization of final dentals whiol^ according to 
B. Bourcicz {MSments de Unguietique romanOf 
p. 337 ) , is the essential characteristic of Classic 
Catalan, and assures to it its place apart; (9) 
the total absence of noun declensions, which 
sharp^ly differentiates Catalan from the whole of 
the Gallic group and has seldom been accorded 
its due weight in considering the alEUation of 
Catalan with the neighboring languages (a few 
sporadic cases of Noniinative and Accusativu 
forms, nearly all of t\H\m <lir(H;t borrowings from 
Provengal, were always treated, as were similar 
manifestations in Castilian, as convenient double 
forms to be Used interchangeably, and they never 
had any morphcffoglcal or syntactical signifi- 
cance); (10) the retention of the original pr^ 
mmoiation of the Latin e whore Fnmoh imd 
Provencal have if. This latter is an cxootsdingly 
important difference botwoon Catalan and tho 
Gallic group, and has not yet boon eatisfactorily 
explained. 

In Catalan literature, more tlmn in any other 
of the Romanic group, are prose and verse 
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sharply diflerentiated. Under the influence of 
the splendor to be found in the literary courts of 
the independent Provencal potentates, Catalan 
poets adopted the verse forms (and to a large 
extent also the artificial language suited thereto) 
of the Provencal troubadours and the Toulouse 
Academy. VVe must bear in mind, however, that 
at the time when this was done, and for several 
centuries thereafter, Catalonia and the Catalans 
owned and ruled an important bit of territory 
novy in Provence^s power. That this poetic imi- 
tation was not due entirely, nor even in large 
part, to heaviness or inflexibility of the Catalan 
language, is shown by two facts : first, that the 
prose of the period, while written almost ex- 
clusively in the vernacular, was effective; and 
second, that in later periods, when the language 
had become even more polished and flexible, the 
poets still continued to use the traditional forms. 
This state of affairs is all the more evident 
when we consider the works of later authors 
■who were both poets and prose writers, e.g., Lull, 
whose poems show Provon<jalized Catalan, as 
against his prose works, which are more mark- 
edly native Catalan. Among other important 
names for this later period mention should be 
made of Muntaner, Pore March, and Bernat 
Metge; and there are a few important anony- 
mous works, o.g., the ^avis and the Facet 
(a translation of a book on good breeding). 

This state of things eontimnid until the fif- 
teenth century, which is the Golden age of 
Catalan ])o(‘tvy. Undt'r encotxragemont from 
three sueoessivo rulers (John I, 1387-95 j 
Martin 1, 1395-1410; Ferdinand I, 1410-16) 
there was ostablishod at Barcelona a consis- 
tory of the "Gay Saber” or ”Qaya Oiencia,” 
copied from that of Toulouse. But the ■very 
exlstonoe of this now ('.onsistory on Catalan sou 
soon eliminated from Catalan poetry tho worst 
of its servile imitation or adaptation of Pro- 
vencal Twetic customs. True, the now academy 
accepted the rules of versification set up by tho 
older academy in the Loye d*amora of Guillaume 
Molinior, along with the names for tho vari- 
ous types of stanza; but the langua^ used in 
poetry shows a constantly increasing dewotion to 
purely Catalan forms, until it becomes like that 
of tho prose: an entirely native product. A 
ft‘W (there are about 100 poets represented in 
tlm various cancioneros that have come down to 
us) of the brilliant names of this period are: 
Pau do Bellviure, Jordi do Sant Jordi, Jaume. 
March, Pere March, and Antoni Vallmanya. 
Tho one great light that outshone all tho others, 
Imwever, was Ausias March, the Valencian (died 
1458), whose works first appeared in a Cas- 
tilian translation in 1539 (by Baltanar do Ho- 
man I and Jorge de Montenuiyor) , and in their 
original Catalan form in 1543. Despite his 
liberate obscurity, his work oontaitts many 
poems of real l)cauty» In his d*amor 

ns Is a frank follower of Pcirareh, but in his 
Cmtft de mart there is a not(^ timt is peoullaidy 
his own. Of a wholly different natnr(» is Jaume 
Boig (dic^ 1478), another Vahuielan, whoso 
de Im donett^ a bitter atid eaustde satire 
oil \v<»riu*n (purporting to be his own experu*nc<;'H 
in lhr<*<‘ dilbu’ont marriagoH), is exctstnlingly in- 
tt^rastlng as a brilliant ami trustworthy pi(*turo 
of Vahmeian life and habits In tho fifteenth cen- 
tury. Tho d<HdiiU‘ of Catalan poetry was due not 
to a coHsaiion of gtmius on tho part of Catalan 
|>o<*t», l)ut U) the loss of ind<»pendonce of Aragon 
and Urn triumphant rise and spretul of CastUlian. 


One should not forget that it was a Catalan, 
Juan Bosedn, who inaugurated and established 
in Castilian a new kind of poetry. One can but 
conjecture what would have been the effect on 
Catalan poetry if Bosciln had consented to use 
his own native language; but it may safely be 
asserted that his defection marks the end of the 
Golden age of Catalan poetry. 

Catalan prose works of note are not so an- 
cient as the poetry, there being nothing of great 
importance earlier than the end of the thir- 
teenth century, but they gain by being purely 
Catalan in language. Chronicles earn a high 
place in this literature, and there are at least 
four that can stand comparison with the four 
great French chronicles, viz., that of James I 
(died 1276) ; that of Bernat Desclot, which 
treats the reigns of James I and Pedro III 
(1276-86), the latter alone being a first-hand 
treatment; that of Ram6n Muntaner, for the 
Catalan expedition to the Morea and the con- 
quest of Sardinia by James II; and that of 
Fedro IV (1335-87). In the fourteenth cen- 
tury we have also the varied works of the 
Doctor Illuminatua, Ham6n Lull (died 1315), 
who always wrote in Catalan (the Latin ver- 
sions of his works being made by his disciples). 
His most important prose works, from a liter- 
ary point of view, are the Libre de les mara- 
velles, the JAhre del orde de oavalleriaf and the 
Utopian novel Blanqucrna, Another important 
writer of religious, ixioral, and political works 
was Franccsch Fximeniz (born about the middle 
of the fourteenth century), whose principal 
work was a large Christian encyclopoedia, called 
Lo Ubre appellat Crostid, which he probably 
never completed, and of which we liav(' only a 
few entire parts or books (1, 3, 12, and possibly 
2, of the 18 that wore planned). Among his 
other works, his principal titles to fame are: 
Vida dc Jcftucristy Libre dele mgeU, and Libre 
do les dones. This last-named work is firom a 
literary as well as from a cultural and his- 
torical point of view the most interesting of 
all lus works and is filled with details con- 
cerning tho private life of the average Catalan 
woman, and gives us some idea of the luxury 
of tho times. Lull and Mximeniz exercised in- 
fluence beyond tho borders of their own land, 
and their works wore translated into French 
shortly after their appearance. In the fifteenth 
century we find translators and historians of 
worth. Tho spirit of research and control of 
material that permeate the TAbre dels feyts 
d^armes de Oathalunya of Bernat Boadcs (died 
1444) would make it remarkable even to-day, 
and in addition thereto it has stylo. As early 
as the fifteenth century there were also impor- 
tant romanoes of chivalry and romances of ad- 
venture, among which may be mentioned the 
Titmt lo BUinvli (highly ])riiised by Cervantes 
in Don Qmjote) an(l tho Ourial y Guelfa* A 
facsimile reproduction of the Sapionza copy 
(noVr in the ilispanic jSocioty) of the 1490 edi- 
Uon Of the fimnt h Blmch was published by 
A. M. Huntington in 1907. Consult also the 
IHsoursos Uidos m ^ Bead Academia de Buenos 
T/btras m BWreeXonaf m Id Becepoidn Pdblioa de 
jb. Isidoro Honsoms (Barcelona, 1907). It is a 
very important treatmtmt of the entire question 
of Tirant lo HtancJi, fhirUil y Ouelfa iriade 
accessible in a good edition publiHhi‘<l in Bar- 
celona (1901), i)y Antonio HubiO y Llueh for 
the aforementioned Barceloin'se Academy of 
Letters. In the sixteenth century there *ir<» only 
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two poets whose works have lived: Joan Pujol 
(who must be considered one of the last of the 
real Catalan troubadours) and Pere Serafl 
(whose works are imitations of the style of 
Ausias March, without his obscurity, ^ but 
written under the rising influence of Castilian). 

'prose of this period shows no great creative 
genius, and such good prose as we have is the 
work of scholars, antiquarians, and historians. 
The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are a 
desert waste. 

The nineteenth-century renaissance began 
with Carlos Buenaventura Aribau (whose Oda 
d la patria, written in 1833, is one of the best 
poems in Modem Catalan). Then came Joaquin 
Rubi6 y Ors, whose pen name was Lo Gayter del 
Llobregat, Antonio de Bofarull, who made cele- 
brated the name of Lo Coble jador de Moncada, 
and Victor Balaguer (Lo Trovador de Mont- 
serrat). The movement spread rapidly to Va- 
lencia, which produced the poet Teodoro Llo- 
rente, and to Majorca, the birthplace of the 
poets Gerdnimo Rosselld (Lo Joglar de Ma- 
lyorca) and Mariano AguilO. In 1859, largely 
under the influence of Balaguer, there were re- 
established at Barcelona the old-time floral 
games (joclis florals), and popular enthusiasm 
was aroused throughout the whole Catalan terri- 
toiy. The initial period of this renaissance was 
thus completed, and a flourishing period was 
ushered in. Other floral games were established, 
notably those of Valencia, known as the Jochs 
Florals del Rat-Penat, Other names also at- 
tained celebrity; Jacinto Verdagucr, author of 
two epics, Atldntida and Oanigd (both of which 
were crowned), and of the exceedingly attractive 
Idilis y cants misiicliS) and Angel Guimerfl, 
the poet and dramatist, whose powerful drama, 
Terra Baixa, Mrs. Fiske presented to the Amer- 
ican public in 1903 under the title Marta of 
the Lowlands, Although true to its principality 
in local color, the passions of this play are so 
universal that it has won a triumphant welcome 
in Servia, Italy, France, Cuba, Mexico, and 
South America. We should remember, too, that 
on August 14 and 15 each year there is per- 
formed at Elche a celebrated religious play, 
comparable, mutatis mutandis, to the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau. This is the Festa 
d^ Elche, whose present form (a seventeenth-cen- 
tury version) is modeled upon a fourteenth- 
century Catalan drama on the same subject. 
Consult, for Catalan language: MilA y Fon- 
tanals, Estudios de lengua oatalana ( Barce- 
lona, 1876) ; Morel-Fatio and Saroihandy, in 
Orbber's Orundriss der romanisohen Philologie 
(vol. i, Strassburg, 1904-06), For Catalan 
literature: Morcl-Fatio, in GrOber’s Orundriss 
(vol. ii, Strassburg, 1893); Denk, Oesohichte 
der altcatalanisohm Litteratur (Mtinchen, 
1893) ; and Fastenrath, Catalanische Trouba^ 
doure der Oegenwart (Leipzig, 1890) ; F. Blanco 
Garcia, Literatura Espaflola en el Siglo XIX 
(3 vols., Madrid, 1894, 1903, 1009), of which 
vol. iii contains a long study: Literatura Oata^ 
lana en el Biglo XIX, 

OAT'ALAtJ'NTAlT PLAllT (I^t. Campi 
Catalaunid, named from the Gallic tribe df 
Oaialauni or Oatelaum), The ancient name of 
the wide plain surrounding Chdlons-sur-Marne, 
in the old Province of Champagne, France, where 
the Visigoths and the Roman general AStius 
sueoessfmly encountered Attila in 46 h A.D., thus 
arresting the westward progress of the Huns. 
A tradition (made the subject of a striking 


picture by Kaulbach, “Die Hunnenschlacht, 
or ‘The Battle of the Huns*) tells that thr^ 
days after the great fight the ghosts of the ^ain 
appeared on the plain and renewed the conflict. 
The battle, usually spoken of as the battle of 
Chalons, was probably fought at some distance 
from that city. See Aetius; Attila. 

CATALDI, ka-tal'd^, PiBTEO Antoitio (1548- 
1626). An Italian mathematician. He was suc- 
cessively professor of mathematics in Florence 
(1663), Perugia (L572), and Bologna (1584), 
and is chiefly known as a pioneer in the use 
of continued fractions, the common form of 
which he invented (1G13) and employed in the 
extraction of square roots. (See Fractions.) 
His method, however, is more novel than prac- 
tical and is quite inferior to that of Cardan. 
Besides a work on perfect numbers (1003), a 
treatise on Dtirer*s construction of regular X)en- 
tagons (1620), and a three-volume edition of 
Euclid (1620-26), his chief works are: Trattato 
del modo brevissimo di trovare la radice quad- 
rata del wumeri (1613) ; Trattato delV algebra 
proporsionale (1619) ; Ualgebra discorsiva^ ww- 
merale et Uneare (1618); L’ algebra applicata 
(1622). 

CAT'ALEPSY (Lat., from Gk. 
hataUpsis, seizure, from Acard, kata, doyna + Xa*u- 
fldveiv, lambanein, to take) . A condition of par** 
tial or complete unconsciousness, in which the 
patient voluntarily assumes, or may be caused 
to assume, an attitude which he retains for 
several minutes. It occurs in hysteria or un- 
der the influence of hypnotism but is also aeon 
in atonic melancholia and other psychoses. 
The patient may assume tlie attitude of atten- 
tion, with hand and forelznger raised as if to 
command silence, or may raise the arm as if 
to protect himself, etc. In all instances the 
facial expression comports with the gesture, and 
the whole body remains rigid till the arm falls 
slowly by gravity and relaxation. If the sub- 
conscious condition lasts over a day, as in the 
cases occurring in insane patients, they must bo 
fed with the stomach pump. Circulation, respi- 
ration, urination, defascation, and digcjstion con- 
tinue normally. Trance, lethargy, and tlie sleep 
that is prolonged for days are all cataleptic 
states. It is within the range of possibility that 
this condition may bo mistaken for death ; but 
ordinary tests will easily decide, though the 
sensibility for pain or heat may be lost. In 
many cases, the patients hear and respond to 
suggestion. All prolonged cases should bo fed 
artificially, and close scrutiny will result in the 
detection of simulation in some instances. A 
pinch of snufi or an emetic, such as apomor- 
phine, will sometimes abort or arrest an attack, 
or application of the faradio current may be 
effectual. In the intervals between attacks cold 
baths, tonics, and antispasmodic remedies are 
indicated, tegether with moral treatment. The 
immediate cause of catalepsy is unknown. Con- 
sult Dana, Teoot-Book of Nervous Diseasee (New 
York, 1901). 

CAT' ALI^A. A town and port of entry on 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 60 mil(‘s north- 
northwest of St. John’s (Map: Newfoundland, 
G 4). It has a fine harbor of refuge, with a 
prominent lighthouse. Pop., 1700. 

CATALOGtrS OF SHIPS. A name com- 
monly given to the passage in Homer's Iliad, 
ii, 494-878, in which the forces that fought at 
Troy, on both sides, are cuum(*.rated in detail. 

CATALOGUING. The work of making cata- 
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logues and bibliographies, both of which deal 
with entire books as units. The cataloguing of 
books and literary material preserved in libraries 
is a matter of great importance. A large library 
contains a million or more different items, any 
of which may be wanted quickly by some reader. 
Much of the value of the collection depends 
on good catalogues, without which the material 
is of little more practical value than so much 
*‘pi^' in a printing office. The seeker for some 
specific book may ask for such a work by such 
an author, or for a work of which only the sub- 
ject is known, while not infrequently a reader 
has in mind some book which he has seen but 
of which he can give accurately neither author, 
title, nor subject, remembering merely some 
accident of language, size, binding, date, illus- 
trations, or the literary form in which the 
stibject is treated. While some libraries make 
many special catalogues and lists to enable them 
to answer unusual questions, only two cata- 
logues are essential to meet all reasonable de- 
mands — ^that by authors and that by subjects. 
Most other questions can, by double reference, 
be answered by bibliographies, digests, and in- 
dexes, by finding in what book the desired 
matter is printed and then consulting the cata- 
logue to SCO if the library contains that book. 
See Biblioorapiiy ; Dioest; Index, 

The title of every book in a library has three 
eSEwmtial parts: (1) author; (2) title pro]>er 
(as copied from the title-page or condensed 
by the omission of unimportant matter but 
never by rewording) ; (3) imprint and colla- 
tion, or place, publisher, date, volumes, pages, 
illustrations, price, or other bibliographic de- 
tails. The addition of descriptive notes, giving 
contents, standpoint of author, form of treat- 
inoJit or otlier facts, in the most condensed form, 
is a modern improvement, gaining ground with 
great rapidity, as it has proved a most sulmtan- 
Sial aid in getting into a reader's hands the 
work that is moat valuable to him. Catalogue 
entries may be in manuscript or printed and 
may bo either in book form or on separate 
cards or slips standing on edge in drawers or 
trays. Tith*s can be typewritten with recent 
improvomonts quickly and cheaply, and the 
greatly increast^ legibility and uniformity in- 
sure that hereafter most titles not regularly 
printed will bo machine-written. In r(‘c<*nt y<*ars 
there has been rapid increase in the number of 
libraries that print titles. 

Cobpei'ative Catalogues. Since 1S76 the 
American Library Association has conducted nu-^ 
merous <‘3cperim('ut« seeking the great practical 
e<Jonomy to be had froiii cataloguing a book In 
some central bureau, printing cards, and distrib- 
uting them to all lihrarU'S buying that book, 
thtts securing the highest grade of catalogue 
work and recUicing cost in the dci>artt»icnt wIhtcs 
I t is most felt. The Library of C^ongr<*sH in 
1(H)1 took up the systematic preparation and 
printing of cards which are sold at two cents 
each for the first card and $0,007 for additional 
copies; Through this agency (uitalogtu^s have 
been immenst*^ fmprovt^a and their cost much 
ri*diiced. 'Plu* great exp<mHe of satisfactory 
caialoguittg is the itim ofttmest criticised, lav 
cause least understood. Th(‘ public now prop^ 
frly detnands not only convenient guides to the 
l>cst b(K)ks, but also analyses of their contents. 
If what a reader ne<‘ds is fo\nul in an article or 
chap^r, ft i# just as important that he should 
be gui(h‘d to it as to an entire book. The pul>- 
Vou IV.* -13 


lishiiig board of the American Library Associa- 
tion, endowed by Andrew Carnegie, is constantly 
preparing practical aids to readers for the com- 
mon use of libraries, utilizing the experience of 
all libraries and focalizing and publishing the 
results for the benefit of all. George lies of 
New York has borne the cost of much of this 
work and made possible several most valuable 
guides to readers. 

The most lielpful of these books is the A. L. 
A. Catalog, a classified and indexed list of the 
8000 volumes most valuable for an average town 
library. This was originally prepared in the 
New York State Library, published by the 
United States Bureau of Education in 1803 for 
the Columbian Exposition, and while lacking 
the most important clement, the notes, was of 
great service. A new edition was undertaken 
for the St. Louis Exposition with the director 
of the New York State Library as editor, in 
cooperation with the leading libraries of the 
country. The list gave not only the selection 
which represented the experience of prominent 
experts in books throughout the country, but 
notes were added to show in the fewest words 
the scope, character, and value of each book. 
The book thus prepared was published by the 
Library of Congress in 1004. A Sup})lcmont 
covering the years 1904-11 was published by 
the American Library Association in 1012. 
Many libraries use it as a catalogue, marking 
copies to show what is on their own shelves. 

Catalogue Rules. Rigid adherence to a defi- 
nite code of elaborate rules is necessary to se- 
cure satisfactory results. Repeated efforts by 
eminent scholars to got on without what they 
thought needlessly formidable codes of rules 
have uniformly resulted in failure. The three 
most Important English codes are those of the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom. These are 
printed together by the New York State Library 
School as Bulletin No. 13; For instruction in 
library schools, all these rules have been care- 
fully digested, revised and edited, with addi- 
tions for accession and shelf work, and printed 
in a single volume as lAhra/ry School Buies 
(Boston, 1894). Cutter’s Joules for a Dictionary 
Oatalogue (3d ed., Washington, 1904) was long 
the recognized authority and indispensable guide 
for that form of catalogue. Its authoritative 
position has more recently bwn tak(m by the 
Catalog Rules of the AmeVican and British Li- 
brary Associations (Boston, 1908): With these 
should be used the American Library Associa- 
tion list of subject headings for use in dic- 
tionary catalogues, with hints on subject oata-^ 
loguing and schemes for subheads under coun- 
tries and other subjects (Oliicago, 1912). 

Shelf Lists. As practically all libraries are 
adopting cIohc classification on the shelves, the 
shelf list, whi(‘h is an inventory of the books as 
they stand on tlie shtdves, becomes very \xseful 
as a suhj<?ct catalogue. This list gives the 
class, book, and accession number, with very 
brief author and title. It is used for taking the 
annual inventory and is the most convenient 
Hhort-<miry classed catalogue. It is usually 
written on loose shtn^ts laced into a binder so 
that sheets can he inserted or rt>fcopied as neces- 
sary, btit may he writtem on cards. 

Book versus Card OataloMos. While 
renders ordinarily prefer the hobk form, ea.rds 
have praetienlly superstHled book catalogues. 
All libraries iucrcaw^ rapidly, and a new title 
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cannot be inserted in the book catalogue, while 
titles may be added at any moment to the 
card catalogue, thus keeping it absolutely up 
to date. A book catalogue of a growing library 
is out of date before it can be bound and de- 
livered, and most libraries have adopted the 
card form, because it avoids entirely the neces- 
sity of rewriting as subjects grow. 

Plan of Catalogue. The Author Catalogue 
is commonly found in all libraries. Authors are 
arranged in strict alphabetic order, as are the 
words of a dictionary, and under each author 
are further arranged alphabetically by titles 
all works by him which the library possesses. 
A separate title catalogue is rarely made; yet 
title cards are generally made for anonymous 
publications, and also for books having titles 
specially likely to be remembered. These are 
usually inserted in the same alphabet with 
authors. The Subject Catalo^e also has now 
come to be regarded as essential. It alone can 
tell what the library has on any subject, and 
obviously its educative value is very great. 
There are three distinct types i 1. Glassed , — 
This has all subjects arranged in logical order 
and to be conveniently usable must employ a 
system of notation with numbers or letters re- 
ferring to each specific subject, and an alpha- 
betic index where the most minute topic will 
be found followed by this number. 2. Alpha- 
•letico-class€d.—lTi this the main subjects are in 
alphabetic order, and under each in subalphabeta 
are divisions and sections, so that the catalogue 
is its own index. Cross references may be in- 
serted at any point, so that a topic can surely 
be found from the main alphabet without a 
subordinate index. 3. Dictionary, — ^This is now 
the most common type of catalogue, and its 
use has been growing steadily for a generation. 
It introduces specific subject entries in the same 
alphabet with authors and titles, thus making 
simple dictionary order. The easy rule to con- 
sult it like a dictionary, whether author, title, 
or subject is sought, appeals strongly to most 
readers. In spite, however, of its apparent 
simplicity, it requires the greatest skill to 
make, and while unexcelled for reference to a 
single topic, which is the most common need in 
popular libraries, in its nature it cannot put 
before the reader the resources of the library 
on generic subjects with the clearness or help- 
fulness of the classed catalogue. 

If one wishes to see all the geometries in a 
library, direct reference to this word under G in 
the dictionary catalogue gives them as well as 
would similar reference to “Geometry” in the 
classed catalogue, but in the dictionary form 
these are preceded by, e.g., “Geology” and fol- 
lowed by “Geoponicon in sermonem Syriacum 
versorum quse supersunt.” In the classed cata- 
logue, however, geometry is preceded by algebra 
and arithmetic and followed by trigonometry, 
calculus, and the other subjects most nearly re- 
lated. If one wishes to see the mathematical 
collections of the libraiy, he must look in the 
dictionary catalogue under a dozen distinctly 
different heads to collect his titles, while in 
the classed catalogue they stand close together 
in logical order. If one makes a dictionary 
catalogue under the simple rule to write the 
apparent subject at the head of the card and 
drop it into alphabetic order, the result will 
be largely worthless. It requires, like the 
classed catalojgue, a carefully elaborated system 
worked out in advance and scrupulously fol- 
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lowed, otherwise books on the identical subject 
will be scattered all over the alphabet by the ac- 
cident of the first word or of the word that hap- 
pened to be in the cataloguer’s mind when writ- 
ing the headings. A book discussing protection 
and free trade might appear under P, F, or T, or 
under Tariff, Revenues, Subsidies, Customs, Du- 
ties, or other heads. All things considered, the 
merits of the two systems are well balanced. 
In the smallest library the classed list appeals 
strongly to teachers and others interest^ in 
the educational work of the library, because 
they know what its influence will be on in- 
experienced readers. In large libraries the 
classed form appeals to students who study not 
only specific but generic subjects, and appre- 
ciate the advantages possible only with an ar- 
rangement which follows the natural relation of 
subjects to each other. Some of the largest, 
and practically all the smaller, American libra- 
ries employ, however, the dictionary form of 
catalogue, 

BibHogfraphy. Blackburn, Catalogue Titles, 
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CAT'ALO'NIA (Sp. Cataluha, Fr. Gatalogne, 
ML. Gataloma, for Cothalania, from Gothua, 
Goth + Almus, Alan). An old independent 
principality of Spain, later also a prin<*ipality 
of the crown of Aragon, occupying the northeast 
corner of the kingdom, and bounded by France 
on the north (with the Pyrenees on the border) 
and the Mediterranean on tho oast and southeast 
(Map: Spain, F 2), Area, 12,430 square miles, 
comprising the modern provinces of Barcelona, 
Tarragona, Ldrida, and Gerona. The coast is 
rugged and well indented. With the exception 
of a few low plains of limited extent, the surface 
of Catalonia is that of a wild, mountainous re- 
gion, formed by numerous outliers or terraces 
of the Pyrenees, and by one gr(*at ridge or 
series of ridges extending through the centre 
of the district in a general southern direction* 
The chief rivers are the Sogro, tlio Ter, the 
Llobregat, and the Ebro, all flowing into the 
Mediterranean and none navigable <ixcept the 
Ebro. The climate of Catalonia, in spite of its 
unsteadiness and the prevalence of fogs and rain, 
is, on the whole, healthful and favorable to 
v^etation. Near Barcelona oranges flourish in 
the open air; the fields in some parts are 
bounded by aloe hedges, and olives arc found on 
Montserrat. Cork trees grow on the mountains, 
and thickets of thorn apple, laurel, myrtle, pome- 
granate, box, rosemary, etc., extend where the 
cork has no growth. Northern Catalonia has a 
more severe winter than the southern portion, 
but everywhere vineyards and olive gardens 
cover the slopes, and cornfields esetend in the 
valleys. Among the other products are hemp, 
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flax, madder, barilla, and saffron. Hazelnuts, a 
variety call^ Barcelona nuts, are extensively 
grown. Meadowlands and pastures are com- 
paratively rare, and horned cattle are, therefore, 
mostly confined to the districts bordering on the 
Pyrenees. Horses and mules are reared to a 
limited extent, but sheep, goats, and swine are 
bred in considerable numbers. Silkworms and 
bees also thrive. The coasts abound with fish, 
and game is plentiful. The minerals are coal, 
copper, manganese, zinc, lead, cobalt, salt, sul- 
phur, and many varieties of marble. Catalonia 
is the principal manufacturing and commercial 
part of the kingdom and has the best transporta- 
tion facilities in Spain. The leading manufac- 
tures are cotton, silk, woolen goods, paper, arms, 
etc. The principal city and the capital is Bar- 
celona. Pop., 1887, 1,838,799; 1900, 1,966,382; 
1910, 2,084,868. The Caiklonians are a mixed 
people, having the combined features of Iberian 
and Goth; are of low stature, dark brunette in 
color, with wide, projecting foreheads, and dark 
hair and eyes (cranial index, 77.7-78.1; French 
Catalans, 78.6). (Ripley, Races of Europe, Hew 
York, 1899.) Catalonia has been in touch with 
most of the ethnic elements of western Europe. 
Upon its Iberian stock have been grafted the 
mixed race of Romans, the Scythian Alans, the 
Teutonic Goths, the Semitic Arabs, and the Al- 
pine Franks. No doubt their progressive vital- 
ity is due to the mixture. In energy, industry, 
and intelligence they greatly surpass the rest 
of the Spaniards. 

Catalonia, under the name of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, constituted a part of Roman Spain. 
It was invad<Hi and subdued by the Alans, and, 
after them, by the Goths, who gave the country 
the name of Gothalania, changed in the course 
of time to Catalonia. In the eighth century the 
Ai*abs gained possession of the southern part. 
When Charlemagne, in 788, subjugated Spain 
as far as the Ebro, Catalonia formed the central 
portion of the Spanish mark governed by Frank- 
ish counts who had Barcelona as their residence. 
They soon made themaolvos independent of 
Franco. In 1161 Earl Ramon Borenguor, by his 
marriage with the Princess Petronilla (1137), 
united Catalonia with Aragon, to the future 
greatness of which Catalonia contributed in a 
very groat measure by reason of its wealth and 
the iniluenco wielded by the citizens of Barce- 
lona, its capital, in the western Mediterranean. 
See Spain, paragraph on History j Oatatan 
Lanoitaob and LiTBEATxmB, Consult; Bori y 
Fontestd, Historic de Oataluita (Barcelona, 
1898) ; Balari y Jovany, Origoncs hisUrioos do 
Catalufla (Bareelona. 1899) ; Oatalufla, $us 
monumentos y arten, m naturaloxa y historic 
(which appears in 2 vols. in the illustrated series 
EspaSa), by P. Pifferror, F. Pi y Margall, and 
A. A. Pijoan (Barcelona, 1884); and V, Bala- 

f uer, IHstoria de CataVuHa (11 vols., Madrid, 
886, et<‘,.). 

CATAI/PA (Amer. Indian). A genus of 
trees of the family Bignoniaccse. Oatalpa hig^ 
nonioidm is a native ox the southern ponion of 
the United States and is cultivated there and 
in the cities of the Northern States as an 
ornamental shade tree. It may be known by 
the silver-gray bark, widespreading but few 
branches, add largo, pal(‘-gr<*<*n, heart-shaped 
leaves. The flow<‘rs are whit(^, tinged with violet 
or purple, and dotted with the same colors. 
They are succcedoil by long, bfMinlike pods, that 
somt^imes luing on the otlu^rwise bare litniis all 


winter. The seeds are winged, the wings cut 
into a fringe. The wood is light and of fine 
texture, and useful in cabinetwork. (For illus- 
trations see Plate of Calabash, etc.) A second 
species, Catalpa speciosa, is a larger and more 
hardy tree, indigenous in the United States from 
Indiana to Tennessee, and west through Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. It is readily distinguished 
from the former species by its thicker bark, 
and the flowers being very inconspicuously 
tinged or spotted. In rich lowlands this tree 
makes a very rapid growth, and it has been 
very successfully planted in Kansas and Okla- 
homa for its timber, the wood being valuable 
for railroad ties, posts, etc. In favored locali- 
ties it is hardy in Minnesota. Other species are 
known from Japan and China. 

The catalpa is subject to a leaf -spot disease, 
caused by Phyllosticta catalpce, that sometimes 
causes the leaves to become brown and ragged 
and, as the disease progresses, brings about the 
partial defoliation of the trees. 

CATAL-YTSIS (coined by the Swedish chemist 
Berzelius, from Gk. Kard, kata, down -f- 
lyein, to loose). The furthering or hindering 
effect exerted upon chemical reactions by vari- 
ous substances and not accounted for in the 
usual chemical equations. A classic case of 
catalysis is the so-called ‘"inversion” of ordinary 
cane sugar by water and acids. This reaction 
is represented by the equation: 

CwHaaOu + HaO =r C.H, A + CeHt^Oe. 

Sugar Water Glucose Fructose 

This might lead one to think that when cane 
sugar is dissolved in wat('r, a chemical change 
sets in, resulting in the formation of the two 
simple sugars, glucose and fructose. In reality 
this change does not take place — at least (under 
ordinary conditions) not to any measurable ex- 
tent — ^unlcss acid also is present. When the 
reaction is over, the acid is found to have itself 
undergone no change; not the slightest fraction 
of it has been used up. This is why the acid 
docs not figure in the above equation. Yet, as 
stated, the reaction would not take place with- 
out it. And so, in accordance with the defini- 
tion, we recognize the furthering effect of acids 
upon sugar inversion as catalytic, and we speak 
of the acids themselves as catalyzers, catalysts, 
or catalytic agents. Formerly catalysis was 
often spoken of as ^‘contact action,” the belief 
being that the furthering substance exerts its 
remarkable effect, not by chemical interaction 
with the reagents, but by its more contact with 
them. 

The same reaction, sugar inversion, presents 
also an example of the opposite sort of effect, 
viz., of hindering catalysis, or, as it is gener- 
ally called, negative catalysis, or anticatalysis. 
Without the presence of winter, which is one of 
the reagents, the reaction is. of conrao, unthink- 
able. Yet Rosanoff and Potter wore able to 
show that, besides being a reagent, water also 
plays the rdle of a negative catalyzer of the 
reaction; the more dilute the solution, i.e., the 
more water is present, the slower is the reaction. 

It will be noted that a catalyzer is not neces- 
sarily a substance foreign to the reaction (as the 
acid in sngar inversion), but that one of 
the reacting substances themselves may play 
the double part of reagent and catalyzer (or 
anticatalyzer, as the water in sugar inversion) . 
Oa^lytio aezion exerted by one of the reacting 
substances, or one of the products of the reac- 
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tion, is terEqed cmtocatalysis. The retarding ef- 
fect of water on sugar inversion may be de- 
scribed as negative autocatalysis. An example 
of positive or furthering autoeatalysis is pre- 
sented by the hydrolysis of methyl acetate (the 
ester of methyl alcohol with acetic acid). The 
hydrolysis of esters is, like sugar inversion, 
greatly catalyzed by acids. If methyl acetate is 
dissolved in pure water, a slow reaction sets in 
as follows: 

CH3COOCH3 + HaO == CH3COOH + CH3OH. 

Methyl acetate Water Acetic acid Methyl 

alcohol 

But the acetic acid formed furthers the reaction 
catalytically, as would any foreign acid that 
might be introduced to 'begin with. So the 
effect of acetic acid, which is both a product and 
a catalyzer of the reaction, is classed as an auto- 
catalysis. It is important to note that, accord- 
ing to the electrolytic dissociation theory (see 
Dissociation; Elbcteolytio), the catalj^ic ef- 
fect of acids is due to the free hydrogen ions 
present in their solutions. 

As stated, the hydrolysis of esters takes place 
— slowly — in pure water. The presence of acids 
accelerates the process; but their absence does 
not preclude it. Wilhelm Ostwald, one of the 
leading thinkers on catalysis, believes that all 
catalytic phenomena are like this ; that catalysis 
is always either an acceleration or a retardation 
of reactions, and never consists in rendering a 
reaction possible that coiild not take place at all 
without catalytic help. This view he forcibly 
expressed in an address at the time of receiving 
ih.e Nobel prize in 1909. If questioned regarding 
sugar inversion, which appears not to occur in 
pure water, Ostwald would express the belief 
that inversion does take place in pure water, 
but so slowly that it cannot be detected. And 
as a matter of fact, in very hot water sugar 
inversion does actually set in, though even then 
at a barely appreciable speed. 

Ostwald's conception of catalysis may best be 
grasped by comparing the occurrence of a chemi- 
cal reaction with the flow of an electric current 
through a wire. The current is caused by the 
existence of a certain definite electromotive 
force; but the intensity of the current, i.e., the 
quantity of electricity that flows through the 
wire per unit of time, depends, for a given 
electromotive force, upon the electric resistance 
pf the wire. Similarly, a chemical reaction may 
ie considered as caused by tho force of chemical 
afSnity; but for a given afiinity force the velocity 
of the reaction, i.e., the quantity of substance 
transformed per unit of time, depends upon tho 
c^iemical resistance of the system. Just as the 
intensity of an electric current can be modified 
by changfn^ either the electromotive force or the 
electric resistance, so the velocity of a chemical 
reaction might conceivably be modified by chang- 
ing either the affinity or the chemical resistance. 
It is, however, a definitely established truth that 
foreign substances, including catalyzers, can have 
no effect at all upon the affinity force of a reac- 
tion under certain ideal conditions, and but a 
slight effect under actual working conditions. 
Hence the great changes in reaction velocity 
often caused by catalyzers can only bo due to 
their affecting the chemical resistance. But, 
while the flow of electricity can be stopped alto- 
gether by making the resistance infinitely great 
(cutting the wire, as in switching out an electric 
light), the chemical resistance of a system, Ost- 


wald would say, can never become infinite, and 
hence some slight chemical reaction will go on 
even in the total absence of catalyzer. We have 
seen that in a hot aqueous solution sugar actu- 
ally undergoes inversion even in the total ab- 
sence of acids, although it must be borne in 
mind that water itself happens to be a very 
weak acid, so that the statement about the 
"'total absence” of acids is not strictly true. 

Keen as these ideas are, there is a grave de- 
fect attaching to them, — ^at least, in the present 
state of chemical knowledge — namely, nothing 
whatever is known about this “chemical resist- 
ance,” and not the vaguest conjecture can be 
formed as to the mechanism by which^ catalyzers 
might have a modifying effect upon it. While, 
therefore, Ostwald's theory has been far from 
fruitless, its capacity for scientific service is 
bound to be limited, after all. A different con- 
ception of “homogeneous” catalysis (i.e., where 
the catalyzer mixes with the reagents to a 
homogeneous solution) has been worked put by 
Eosanoff, on the basis of an extensive series of 
experimental researches. According to this new 
theory, there are two distinct kinds of catalysis 
and catalyzers — chemical and physical, or direct 
and indirect. A chemical or direct catalyzer 
really takes part in the reaction. In many 
cases, at least, its particles combine with those 
of one or more of the reagents into molecular 
complexes, and it is these that undergo the 
change involved in the given reaction. It is not 
all parts, however, of the complex molecule that 
undergo change: the part constituted by the 
catalyzer remains unchanged, and only the parts 
contributed by the “reagents” disappear, to give 
place to products of the reaction. But then, 
since the usual chemical equation of a reaction 
can keep account only of the net final changes, 
and not of the participation of substances that 
finally reappear unchanged, the participation of 
the catalyzer is not recorded by the chemical 
equation. A chemical catalyzer is thus really 
itself a reagent, but a reagent that happens to 
bo re-formed in the reaction. Like every other 
reagent, it must obey the law of chemical mass 
action (see Rbaotton, Chemical) ; i.e., the 
velocity of the reaction must be proportional to 
the concentration of the catalyzer (or to some 
power of that concentration). If that concen- 
tration is zero, the velocity of the reaction, too, 
must be zero: the reaction will not take place at 
all. In contradiction to Ostwald's general prin* 
ciple, a chemical catalyzer will, therefore, not 
merely hasten the reaction, but render it 
possil>le, 

A physical or indirect catalyzer, according to 
Rosanoff’s theory, does not itself take part in 
the reaction. It affects the speed of the reac- 
tion indirectly, by influencing the molecular 
condition of the reagents proper. Let, for in*- 
stance, a given reaction depend for its occurrence 
upon the formation of a mol<‘cular complex. 
Then any soluble substance of high associating 
power, i.e., favoring the formation of complex, 
associated molecules, will hasten the reaction; 
i.e., it will act as a positive catalyzer. Any 
substance having high dissociating power, and 
therefore tending to disrupt the complex mole- 
cules upon which the reaction depends, will 
app^r as a negative catalyzer. The effect will 
obviously be reversed in the case of a reaction 
that is furthercHl by the dinaodation of mole* 
cules. It has long been known that one and the 
same reaction may take place rapidly in one eol* 
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vent and slowly in another. From the viewpoint 
of the theory under, consideration, all such 
‘‘solvent-catalysis” or “medium-catalysis” must 
be classed as physical or indirect catalysis. And 
if something is known, on the one hand, of the 
mechanism of a given reaction and, on the other 
hand, of the associating or dissociating power of 
a given set of soluble substances, the theory 
permits of foretelling which of the latter will 
act as positive and which as negative catalyzers. 
Experiment has borne out these ideas in all 
cases thus far examined, so that, for the first 
time in the history of the subject, the possibility 
is established of foreseeing the catalytic effect 
of substances before actual trial has been 
made. 

Hosanoff and his collaborators have further 
found that physical or indirect catalyzers obey, 
not the law of chemical mass action (as do the 
chemical or direct catalyzers), but what is 
known in mathematics as the compound-interest 
law. Accordingly the percentage increase or de- 
crease in the speed of a reaction is proportional 
to the amount of physical catalyzer added, and 
in the absence of the catalyzer the speed is by 
no moans zero; if it were, then no amount of 
catalyzer could create an appreciable speed. 
Physical catalyzers, therefore, and only these, 
obey Orttwald’s principle that catalyzers merely 
increase the speed of a reaction, but do not 
bring about reactions that could not at all occur 
without them. 

It must, however, bo borne in mind that the 
theory just outlined applies, as already stated, 
only to homogeneous catalysis, i.e., to those cases 
in which the catalyzer forms a homogeneous 
solution with the reagents and other substances 
that might be present. Some of the most im- 
portant cases belong, not to this, but to the 
“heterogeneous” class. Thus, the combination 
of sulphur dioxide with oxygon to sulphur 
trioxide (from which sulphuric acid is now 
made on the largest industrial scale) is cata- 
ly^ied by passing a mixture of the two gewes 
over , metallic platinum, ferric oxide, or certain 
other $oUd$. Similarly, as Sabatier and Sen- 
derens have shown, a great variety of organic 
coini)oun<lH can, be rocuicod by passing their 
vapoys mixed with hydrogen over finely divided 
metals, particularly nickel. In recent years 
this method has been modified in that the nickel 
is introduced into liquids to be reduced, the 
hydrogen gas being pumped in under pressure. 
Liquid vegetable oils, like cottonseed oil, are 
now commercially rcdm-tnl in this manner to 
solid fats (like “Oresco”) for eiiliuary purpoHcs. 
Again, ammonia (q.v.) is now manufactured 
synthetically from nitrogen and hydrogen by 
heating a mixture of the two gases over metallic 
iron* in tlUs latter case, by the way, it has 
been found that substances like lime, common 
salt, and other salts, while not catalyzers them- 
selves, greatly enhance the catalytic action of 
iron* They liavo been called “promoters”? 
but their effect is oven more mysterious than 
of the catalyzer itself. 

To mention one more celebrated case of ihetcro- 
giUMiouH eatiilyslH, the combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen is greatly catjily/xul by metallio 
platinum and to a lesser ext<mt by various other 
solids, inetudiug glass. Otlu^r substtinces, too, 
are net burning (combining with oxygen) under 
the (jatalytic inilu<*noe of })latinum. Thus, 
llght<»rH for illumixiating gas have betm made of 
small timssiMii of finely divided platinum placed 


near the outlet of gas burners; unfortunately, 
these devices rapidly deteriorate, owing to the 
platinum catalyzer being “poisoned” by the 
sulphur compounds contained as ' impurities in 
illuminating gas. Such “poisoning^’ of cata- 
lyzers is a very frequent phenomenon, and in the 
industries mentioned above no pains are spared 
in purifying the gases which are to be brought 
into contact Vith the catalyzing metals. 

Perhaps Faraday was correct in assuming, in 
1833, that in heterogeneous catalysis the reaction 
takes place near the surface of the solid, in the 
layer of “condensed” gas which adheres so 
tenaciously to solids that the removal of all air 
or moisture from a solid surface is a matter of 
the greatest difficulty. Berthelot, and many 
others, have believed that, at least in the 
catalysis of gaseous reactions by metals, the 
latter form true chemical compounds with one 
of the gases (such as hydrides with hydrogen), 
and that it is these “intermediate compounds” 
that yield the reaction products by further re- 
acting with the other gases involved. But 
really nothing definite is known on the subject, 
and no single theory as yet advanced seems 
capable of adequately elucidating the chaotic 
variety of phenomena of heterogeneous catalysis. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of some 
remarkable catalytic effects produced by the 
merest traces of moisture. As far back as 1794, 
Mrs. Fulhamo, a brilliant English chemist, 
showed that carbonic oxide (carbon monoxide) 
will not combine with oxygen unless the gases 
are moist. The phenomenon was demonstrated 
anew, and with convincing thoroughness, by 
Dixon in 1884. Both Mrs. Fulhame and Dixon 
believed that the carbon monoxide reacts with 
the water (moisture) chemically, liberating 
hydrogen, which in turn combines with the 
oxygen, re-forming the original amount of water. 
If this is correct, then, from the viewpoint of 
Rosanoff’s theory, the moisture effect would be 
classed as a chemical catalysis. A number of 
other oases in which perfectly dry substances 
refuse to interact were described in 1894 by 
Baker. For instance, ammonia and hydrochloric^ 
acid gases, which ordinarily combine promptly, 
forming white fumes of ammonium chloride, 
refuse to combine if thoroughly freed from 
moisture. 

Bibliography. The literature of catalysis is 
very (jxtonsive, and Ostwald is undoubtedly right 
in his belief that catalytic phenomena are quite 
general, that every reaction can be catalyzed by 
some substance, and that every substance can 
catalyze some reaction. A great number of 
catalytic phenomena ar^ mentioned in Gertrude 
Woker's Die Katalyee (Stuttgart, 1910). Chap- 
ters on catalysis will be found in every general 
work on physical chemistry or chemical dynam- 
ics, e.g., in Mellor’ft Ohomioal Dymmice (Lon- 
don, 19Q9). Consult further: Mrs. Fulhame, 
An Eeeap on Oombmtion (London, 1794)’; Ost- 
wald, “Ueber die Katalyse,” in Eeitaahrift fUt 
Klt^htrovhrniiCy vol. vii, for 11)01 ; also in 
voL Ixv, for 190iJ ; Uosanoff, “Outline of a Theory 
of Homogonoous C’-aUlysis” in Journal of the 
AtneHotm Ohomioal Sooietyt vol. xxxv, for 1913, 
See also 

OAT'ALYa?aO ACTION. See CaXALTSts* 

CAT'AMAJLAN' (Fr. oafamaron^ Hind, kaf- 
niaran, Malayalani koUamaram, log» bound to- 
gether, from kefta, binding, from kapp^ to bind 
+ manm^ timluM-) . In its original form, a craft 
consisting of tlirec logs - tlic middle one being 
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longest — lashed together. It was used hy the 
natives of the Coromandel coast, particularly 
Madras; also in the West Indies and on the 
coast of South America. The Fiji Islanders 
developed this idea in their war canoes, which 
consist of two parallel logs joined together with 
a platform, on which a mast is placed. These 
boats are safe and very swift, having a speed of 
about 14 miles an hour. This, afeain, is sur- 
passed by the flying proa of the Ladrone 
Islanders, a boat with two hulls of unequal size. 
The larger hull, which carries all the rigging, is 
perfectly flat on one side and rounded on the 
other. On this are placed bamboo poles project- 
ing beyond the rounded side, and to their ends 
is fastened a boat-shaped log one-half or one- 
third the size of the larger hull. ^ This prevents 
capsizing as effectually as the Fiji double canoe. 
Both ends of the proa are made alike, and the 
boat is sailed with either end first; but the out- 
rigger is always to windward. Against a head 
wind the proa is kept away till the stern ap- 
proaches the wind, when the yard is swung 
round, and what was the stern becomes the bow. 
Proas are from 40 to 65 feet long and 6 or 7 
feet wide, and are said to attain a speed of 20 
miles an hour. 

Double boats, or catamarans, have often been 
built in the United States, but have almost 
always proved very slow, because the water 
between the two "bows is compressed into a 
narrowing space and offers great r^istance. 
This defect is illustrated in the English twin 
steamer Oastalia, which, in spite of her great 
engine power, was a slow boat. Another ex- 
ample of the steam catamaran was the Henry W. 
Longfellow, built about 1880. Two iron cylinders 
200 feet long, shaped like cigars, sharp at both 
ends, were fastened to each other at a distance 
of 9 feet. On them rested a deck 126 feet long, 
like a ferryboat. She could carry 476 passen- 
gers, had 500 horse power, a displacement of 76 
tons, and her entire weight was only 43 tons. 
In 1876 the AmarylUa was designed and built 
by Herreshoff. She consisted of two slender 
tubes connected by crossbeams loosely fastened 
together, and supporting a deck hardly more 
than large enough for two men. She was entered 
at the Centennial Regatta at New York, and 
easily beat all competitors, but was ruled out 
on account of her construction. In spite of her 
great speed, she was very .uncomfortable and 
very unsafe. In 1877 Herreshoff patented a 
double-hulled boat combining the greatest sta- 
bility with the least weight. The hulls were 
united by ball-and-socket joints, which obviated 
the unevenness in position of the two hulls in 
a rough sea, and wore set 16 feet apart, each 
having^ a centreboard and rudder. The boat 
had a sloop rig, and with a strong wind abeam 
and a smooth sea made 20 miles an hour. Many 
catamarans have been built since, but generally 
with rigid connections, and prove unsatisfactory 
in rough water. In a racing catamaran 26 feet 
long, the proportion is 1 foot canvas to 8 pounds 
of water displacement. This shows the sailing 
powers of the catamaran. If in construction 
iron cylinders were used, in shape like the hulls 
of the flying proa, and placed with* the flat 
sides towards each other, great speed would be 
secured with safety. Under proper conditions 
the catamaran is well adapted to summer sailing 
in smooth waters, being easy to handle, fast, and 
safe. In the United States navy the term 
'^catamaran’' is sometimes applied to the balsa 
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(q.v.), or to a float used for the men who clean 
the ship’s side along the water line. 

OATAMABCA, ka't^i-mhr'k&. A province in 
the northwest part of Argentina, lying at the 
foot of the Andes and occupying an area of 
47,444 square miles (Map: Argentina, D 9). 
The province is intersected by several mountain 
chains and by many small streams, most of them 
dry in the summer, but overflowing in the 
winter. It contains a number of salt lakes. 
The valleys in the mountainous parts are very 
fertile. Gold, silver, and copper are found, the 
latter in abundance, and nearly all the fruits 
and grains of tropical and temperate regions 
are grown. Pop., 1895, 90,161, mostly Indians; 
1905 (est.), 104,228; 1910 (est.), 110,317. Cap- 
ital, Catamarca. 

CATAMABCA. The capital of the Province 
of Catamarca, Argentina, situated in a moun- 
tainous region in the extreme northwestern part 
of that country, about 260 miles northwest of 
cordoba (Map: Argentina, D 9). It is regu- 
larly and moderately well built and contains 
a fine town hall, a Franciscan monastery, a 
national college, and a normal school for women. 
There are considerable imports of European 
goods, and the place is a centre of distribution 
for a flourishing district. Dried figs, wines, 
brandy, and cotton are the principal articles of 
export, together with the curious form of em- 
broidery for which the women are celebrated. 
The town was founded in 1683. Pop., 1899, 
7397; 1905 (est.), 8000, a large percentage of 
which are mostizos- 

CAT'AME'OTA. See Menstruation. 

CAT'AMOXTUT (also catamountam, for oat 0 * 
mount, cat o’ mountain ) . An indefinite term for 
a wild cat or panther, formerly much used in the 
United States (and as gata monte in Spanish- 
speaking America), but now rarely heard. 

CAT'ANA. See Catania. 

CATANIA, kfl-ta'n6-d, (Gk. Kardi/77, KatamB, 
Lat. Catina, and, loss correctly, Catana). An 
episcopal city and seaport on the east coast 
of Sicily, at the southeast base of Mount 
Etna, 69 miles south-southwest of Messina 
and 5 miles west-northwest of Syracuse (Map: 
Italy, K 10). It is the capital of the 
Province of Catania, and the third largest 
city in Sicily, being outranked in population by 
Palermo and Messina. In front of the cathedral 
is a fountain, with an ancient statue of an ele- 
phant, made of lava, bearing an Egyptian gran- 
ite obelisk. In the cathedral, begun by Roger I 
in 1091 with materials taken mostly from the 
ancient theatre, and of the original of which 
little besides the choir has been spared by 
earthquakes, is the chapel of Agatha, tutelary 
saint of Catania, who was martyred in 252 (leg- 
endary), and whose festival is celebrated Feb- 
ruary 5. In the cathedral also is the monu- 
ment of the conmoser Bellini, a native of Cata- 
nia. The Villa Bellini has an attractive garden, 
containing busts of Bellini and others, and a 
statue of Mazzini. 

In summer Catania is hotter than Palermo^ 
but in winter it is cooler, on account of the 
snow on Mount Etna. The city formerly had 
epidemics of cholera, but the sanitary condi- 
tions are now excellent and the water supply is 
ood. The lack of promenades and gardens ren- 
ers Catania less attractive to tourists than 
most Italian cities, although the streets are so 
broad and well kept, the private and public 
hidings so large and well built, and the situa- 
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tion so attractive, that it is commonly called 
“la bella.” The chief attraction is Mount Etna, 
which may be seen to a good advantage from 
the tower of San Nicold and from the Villa 
Bellini. 

The remains of the ancient theatre, being 
mostly underground, can be inspected by torch- 
light only. The Roman structure was erected 
on the foundation of the Greek edifice, which 
is perhaps the one in which Alcibiades’ eloquence, 
in 416 B.C., induced the Catanians to ally them- 
selves with Athens against Syracuse. Another 
ancient Roman structure is the adjacent church 
of Santa Maria Rotonda. The Benedictine 
monastery of San Nicolci, formerly one of the 
most beautiful in Europe, was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1C93 and rebuilt by 1735. The 
institution was suppressed in 1866. The build- 
ing has since been used for military and educa- 
tional purposes. Its grand baroque church con- 
tains a famous organ by Donato del Piano, with 
5 keyboards, 72 stops, and 2916 pipes; the 
museum contains antiquiticKS in pottery, bronze, 
and marble, medieval armor, and natural- 
history specimens; the library contains 60,000 
volumes and 600 manuscripts, and the observa- 
tory is associated with tliat on Mount Etna. 
Under the Carmelite Church delT Indirizzo is 
an ancient Roman hath almost completely pre- 
serv<*d, and not far from it is a spring probably 
fed by the underground Amenantis, that emerges 
just b(‘fore emptying into the harbor. The 
university (founded in 1446) has (1914) 1200 
students ( fonm'rly over 2000 ) , a school of phar- 
macy, a lil)rary of over 130,000 volumes (founded 
in 1756), and a fine collection of shells. The 
Academy of Natural Sciences (founded in 1823) 
has always been active in promoting the investi- 
gations of naturalists in Sicily. 

The Hurrotuidiiig country, on account of its 
fertility, has been (tailed the **granary of Sicily,” 
and produces grain, hemp, flax, silk, cotton, 
wool, licorice, fruit, wine, and oil. It also 
has sulphur and salt mines and marble quar- 
ries, and Mount Etna suppli(»s snow. The fish- 
eries are extensive. The principal manufactures 
of (Catania are linen, cotton, and silk goods, and 
objects in lava, wood, marble, and Sicilian am- 
ber, The terra-cotta figures of Sicilian peasants 
are interesting. <^n»une.rcially the city is ac- 
tive, is a resulenci* of a Unit,od States consul, 
and has regular communication by steamboat 
with the other ports of Sicdly and of Italy, and 
with the eastern Mediterranean. 

The classic (katana was founded by Greeks 
from Chalets about 729 n.o. and soon became 
proHp(‘T<)UH. Here, in the sixth century B.O., 
died Stesiehorus (q.v.). In 476 n.o. Its inhabit- 
ants were removed to Leontine by Iliero I, who 
named the town Afitna and ^ve it a new popu- 
lation of Syracusans and Pcl()pojni<‘Hijiiis, who 
were, however, (‘Xpoll(‘d In 461 ii.o. by the origi- 
nal inha1>itant,H. In the war betw^n Athens 
and Byracuso Catania was the Athenian head- 
quarters. fn 403 B.O, it was sacked by Dio- 
nysiuH ; in 396 ii.o. it was captured by the Oar- 
ihnginianH; it was one of the first Bicilian towns 
acquired by the Romans (263), under whom it 
fiourishetl greatly. It suffered during the Ser- 
vile and the Civil wars. It was taken from 
Bellsarltm by the Goths, plundered by tho Sara- 
cens, fortified by the Nornijms, and hi 1160 a.d. 
almost destroyed by an earihciuaki*. Being re- 
storwl and in 1232 (‘quipptMl by Frederick TT 
with the fortress of Roeea Orsina, it flourished 


under the Aragonese rulers of the fourteenth 
century. On March 8, 1669, in a terrific erup- 
tion of Etna, a stream of lava turned its course 
from the town to the harbor, which it partly 
filled up. Catania also suffered greatly from 
the earthquake of 1693. The ancient ruins were 
excavated by Prince Biscari in the eighteenth 
century, and his collections, studied by Goethe 
in 1787, can be seen in the town, in the Museo 
Biscari, Pop., 1881, 100,000; 1901, 149,295; 
1011, 211,699. 

CATANIA. A gulf on the east coast of 
Sicily, extending in the form of a semicircle 
from Acireale to Cape Santa Croce, near 
Augusta, a distance of 18 miles (Map: Italy, 
K 10 ). 

CATANO. A village of Porto Rico in the 
municipality of Bayamon, opposite San Juan 
(Map: Porto Rico, E 2). Pop., 1899, 2331; 

1910, 4786. 

CATANZABO, ka't^bn-za,'r6. An episcopal 
city in south Italy, capital of the province of 
the same name, situated on a rocky hill, 8 miles 
from the Gulf of Squillace (Map: Italy, L 9). 
The climate being cool and healthful in summer, 
many wealthy families reside here. The town 
contains a castle, built by Robert Guiscard, a 
museum, and a cathedral. The country is 
luxuriant with olive groves, and tho town has 
silk and velvet factories. Pop., 1901, 32,000; 

1911, 34,103. 

CATAPH'OBE'SIS. A method of introduc- 
ing drugs into the body through the skin by 
means of an electric current. A pad wet with a 
solutioh of the desired drug is placed over the 
part and connected with the negative pole of 
a galvanic battery, the positive pole being ap- 
plied to another portion of the body. Local 
aneesthesia may be thus produced by the use of 
cocaine or a similar drug. Rheumatic joints 
may be treated by solutions of sodium salicylate 
or potassium iodide in the same way. The 
metnod is also called ionic medication. See 
Ionization. 

CAIVAPLASH. See PoxixTiOB. 

CAT'APIXLT ( l^at. oaiaputta, Gk. icaraWXr^y, 
katapelUs, from Gk. Kard, kata, down + TrdWtiw, 
pallein, to brandish) . An engine of war used In 
ancient times for projecting stones, long darts, 
or javelins. There wore different kinds and sizes 
of eatapiilts, to which various names were given. 
The. catapult was loss powerful than the ballista, 
but more uniform in its range. Catapults were 
used occasionally in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. There was one erected at 
Gibraltar during its siege by General Melville, 
for the purpose of throwing stones a short dis- 
tance over the edge of tho rock in a particular 
space frequented by the Spaniards where they 
could not be annoyed by shot or shell. For 
illustration, and its position in the development 
of artillery, see AaniXBBT. 

OAiyABACT. See WATWAnn. 

OATABAOT (Fr. oataraoUt Lat. oataraota, 
from Qk. KarafifdKrTjs, katorrhakti^, waterfall, 
from /card, kata^ down + rhiitfnynai, to 

break; or less probably from dpdtrffeiv, arassein, 
to dash in piw.eH), An opaque condition of the 
Ions of the eye or of its capsule. It is readily 
diHiinguiMhed from opacities of the* cornea by its 
poHition b(*hind tlie pupil. ('Jatanict is called 
primtnj wh<»n independmt of other disease of 
the eye, and secondary, or complicated, when 
the revt^se is true. The opacity of the capsule 
of the lens or of tl\e lens Iteelf, following opera- 
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tions for cataract, 4 is known as secondary or 
after cataract. Cataract may affect the lens 
alone (Imtioular), or the front or back of the 
capsule of the lens {capsular), or both lens and 
capsule {oap8ulo4enticular cataract)* A cata- 
ract is partial when limited to a portion of the 
lens; complete when involving the whole; star 
tionary if it remains partial; progressive if it 
tends to include the entire lens. Cataracts may 
be either senile, congenital, juvenile, or trau^ 
matic* 

Cataract is painless and unaccompanied by 
inflammation. It occasions blindness simply by 
obstructing the passage of the light, but even^ in 
complete cataract the patient can distinguish 
light from darkness. Cataract is accurately 
detected by concentrating light upon the eye and 
illuniinating its interior by means of the opthal- 
moscope, the eye being previously dilated by 
some mydriatic, such as atropine or homatro- 
pine. 

No medical or other treatment has any influ- 
ence in arresting the progress of cataract, nor 
can it be cured except by surgical operation. 

Traumatic cataract results from a perforating 
wound of the capsule of the lens. The entire 
lens becomes opaque, and a portion of it usually 
remains so; but at times, unless inflammation 
of other portions follows, the cloudiness entirely 
disappears. Coijgenital cataract is due to im- 
perfect development or intrauterine inflamma- 
tion. Juvenile cataract may be hereditary, or 
its cause unknown. In both congenital and 
juvenile cataract the lens is soft and white. 
They are treated by ^‘needling,” an operation in 
which a needle-like knife is employed to cut and 
break up the lens at several operations. The 
injured lens is then absorbed. Senile cataract, 
the most important form, usually occurs in per- 
sons over 60, and generally involves both eyes. 
Its period of development may be a few months 
or many years. Beginning in the form of dark 
streaks extending from the periphery towards 
the centre of the lens, or as spots in any por- 
tion, it eventually renders the entire lens opaque. 
M the fluid of the lens is then absorbed, it be- 
comes easily separated from its capsule, and is 
considered mature, or "ripe” for operation. 
Laterj, if not extracted, the lens imdergocs de- 
generative changes, dr liquefies, and the eapsule 
becomes thickened and opaque, making the re- 
sults of operation less satisfactory. The only 
method of relieving senile cataract is extraction 
of the lens, with or Vrithout excision of a portion 
of tiie iris (iridectomy). The cornoa is opened 
along a little less than half its circumference, 
the capsule of the lens is cut, and the lens is 
expelled by gentle pressure. The lens may be 
extracted in capsule, a method practiced by 
Major Smith, of Jollundur, India, in many 
thousands of cases. The method is considered 
by American operators too . hazardous for general 
use. Great care must be used in the dressing 
and later treatment to avoid accidents. After 
removal of the cataract, the natural lens being 
absent,, its place must be supplied by strong 
glasses. The power of accommodation is lost. 
Consult: Herbert, Cataract Bwtraotion (London, 
1908) ; Smith, The Treatment of Cataract (Lon- 
don, 1910) ; Woodruff (ed.), Symposium on the 
BatraoUbn. of Senile Cataract (Cleveland, 1912). 

OATARltfAir, ka'tar-man'. A town of Samar, 
Philippines, situated 55 miles north-northeast of 
Gatbalogan. A disastrous volcanic eruption 
took place here in 1871. Pop., 1903, 9994, , 


CATARRH^ (Pr. catarrhe, Lat. oatarrhus, 
from Gk. /card, kata, down rhein, to flow ) • 

A symptom of great frequency in temperate lati- 
tudes, especially in changeable, moist climates, 
in the winter season. It consists of an increase 
in the secretion naturally flowing from the 
mucous membrane, preceded by a congestion and 
a brief period of dryness. Popularly a catarrh 
is called a cold, because exposure to cold lowers 
the vital resistance so that toxines of bacteria, 
entangled in the mucus, become active and at- 
tack the system. More often it follows over- 
heating, the breathing of foul air, or checking, 
of perspiration. Catarrh is much increased by 
constipation, a full diet, and lack of exercise. 
It may affect the nasal passages (rhinitis), the 
throat (pharyngitis), the vocal cords and neigh- 
boring parts (laryngitis), the membrane cov- 
ering the eyeball and lining the eyelids (conjunc- 
tivitis), the stomach (gastritis), the bowels 
(enteritis), the urinary bladder (cystitis), the 
bronchi (bronchitis), and other tracts lined by 
mucous membrane. Each of these forms is 
described under its own title. 

CATARRH, Epizootic. See Epizootic. 

CATARRH, Nasal. See Glandebs. 

CAT'ASAIT'GtrA. A borough in Lehigh. Co,, 
Pa., 3 miles north of Allentown, on the Lehigh 
River, and on the Lehigh Valley, the Central of 
New Jersey, and the Philadelphia and Reading 
railroads (Map: Pennsylvania, L 6). Manu- 
facturing is the principal industry, the establish- 
ments including blast furnaces, foundry and 
machine shops, silk mills, horseshoe, car wheels, 
rubber goods, and hardware factories, etc. 
Oatasauqua was settled in 1805, and was char- 
tered as a borough in 1863. It is governed by a 
burgess, elected every three years, and a uni- 
cameral council. Pop., 1010, 6260. Anthracite 
pig iron was first successfully made here in 1839. 

CATAS^TROPlBnCSM (Fr. oatastropMsme, 
from catastrophe, Lat. catastropha, Gk. /cara- 
<rrpo0ij, Icatastrophe, overthrow, from kut^, kata, 
down -f <rrpo<l)'/i, strophe, a turning, from <rrp<f0ety, 
etrephein, to turn). The doctrine that the vast 
changes which the earth has undergone from the 
beginning to the present time were caused by the 
sudden action of powerful physical agencies. 
This hypothesis was maintained by some of the 
earlier geologists to explain the physical features 
and structure of the earth’s crust; the uplu^aval 
of mountains and the elevations and <l(*pr(‘saion 
of land areas were considered to be catastropliic 
phenomena. Its advocates also claimed that the 
changes which have taken place in life forms 
cannot be explained fully by the theory of evolu- 
tion and natural selection as taught by Darwin, 
Huxley, and others. The doctrine of catastro- 
phism has met with strong opposition from lead- 
ing scientists, and its application in geology is 
no longer recognized. One of the ablest oppof 
nents was Sir Charles Lyell, who made lUse of 
the forces and processes working at the prcisent 
time to explain the geological history of the 
earth (uniformitariartismT. Consult LyeU, 
Principles of Geology (London, 1875). 

OATAJJJtlf kd-touks'fi. A naked reputedly 
cannibal tribe of Arawakan stock, living on the 
middle Purfls River in western Brazil. They 
are said to be handsome and of somewhat light 
complexion. They cultivate manioc, make pot- 
tery, use the blowgun with poisoned arrows, and 
powder the roasted s(H»ds of A caoia niopp for use 
as a narcotic stimulant. 

OATAWOBA. An Eastern tribe of Siouaa 
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stock, formerly holding a large district on the 
river of the same name in South and North 
Carolina. They were once the ruling tribe of 
South Carolina, numbering 1500 warriors, or 
perhaps 6000 souls, but by the inveterate hos- 
tility of the Tuscaroras and other Northern 
tribes, with intemperance and smallpox, they de- 
clined rapidly, and in 1743 were reduced to less 
than 400 men in spite of the fact that they had 
incorporated several smaller tribes. In nearly 
all the early wars, including the Revolution^ 
they fought on the American side. About 100, 
of whom a few speak their ancient language, 
still reside on a small State reservation on 
Catawba Riv er, in York Co., S. C. 

CATAWBA, or Gebat Catawba River. See 

CATBALOGAN, kat-ba'lC-g^n' The capital 
of the island Province of Samar, Philippines, 
situated at the mouth of the Antigas River on 
the west coast (Map: Philippine Islands, E 5). 
It lies 338 miles southeast of Manila, with which 
it carries on a considerable trade in hemp and 
coconut oil. Pop., 1903, 7768. 

CATBXBl). In the United States, a common 
and familiar songster (Dumctclla, or Cfalcns- 
ooptes, caroUnenaifs) f nearly related to the mock- 
ing bird. It is about 0 inches long, slate-gray in 
color, the crown and tail black. It is found in 
most of North America and is a general favorite. 
Although its call note res(‘mbleB the mewing of a 
cat, its s])ring son^ is one of the most varied 
and brilliant lu'ard in American woods; the bird 
is also a mimic. It feeds chiefly upon insects, 
nests in bushes, and lays four or live dark green- 
Ish-blue eggs. Although a migrant in the North, 
It breeds and also winters in the Southern 
States. It is usually to be found in gardens, 
along roadsides, and in bushy pastures. In 
Australia, the bower birds, especially Ailurwdus 
omftftirostrift, are called catbirds because of thbir 
mewing nojtes, 

CATBOAT (Icel. Icati, small boat + doat). 
A small sailboat, usually not more than 30 feet 
In h'ligth, rigged with a large fore-and-aft main- 
sail only, H(‘t on a boom and gaif, and having the 
tehst stepped as far forward as posslhht. Such 
a tig as this is called a cat rig, Catboats aro 
raty quick-working and are easily handled hy 
one person, which quality has made them very 
popular. They usually draw but little water, 
depending on a oentroboard to prevent their 
thaklng leeway, and have great beam in propor- 
tion to their length. 

CAtXCK (probably booauso the voices oaughb 
up the words in turn). A species of musical 
eompoHitton peculiar to England, without ac- 
oompuniment and sot to huniorouH wordH. The 
nniHie is generally for tlirc'e voicujs uiid in the 
(iitiorn (q.v.) style. As in the canon, each voice 
takes up the subject at a certain distance after 
the prtToding has Ix'gun, One of the best speei- 
mens of a catch is by Oaleott, on Hawkins’s and 
Burney’s UisWu^s of mush*, wlun*e tlu^ Imiuor 
lies in one of the parts r<*peatirig “JUiniey’s bis- 
tory”— ’SOUtiding like “burn his history” — ^whilo 
the others ar(i advocating Ilawkins. In 1701 a 
Catch club was foundtKl in Ixmdon, which is still 
in cxistenw*. At various thues prizes were 
ofTered for which the foremost lOnglisn <M)mpoHcrs 
comjH’ttxl. 

OATOH DBAINS, or Gatoii-Watkii Drains. 
Open drains constructed aloxtg a declivity to in- 
t^Tcept and (*arry olT surfacu^ watc^r. The name 
is particularly uppruxl to a drain which is built 
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to separate a district requiring artificial drain- 
age from surrounding higher land, in order to 
keep the surface water from the higher land 
from running into it and so increasing the 
amount of water to be removed from the low 
land. In Holland this is accomplished by a dike 
and canal called “ungvart.” See Drainage. 

CATCHEIiY. The common English name of 
several plants of the family Caryophyllacese — 
which being clammy, in consequence of a peculiar 
exudation on the calyx and on the joints of the 
stem, often prove fatal to insects settling upon 
them. The most common American species of 
catchfly are Silene virginica, Silene regia, Silene 
rotundifolia, and ^ilene mti/rrhina, European 
species are Bilene armoria, Silene angelica, and 
Lychnis viscaria, Dioncea musci/pula is also 
sometimes called the Carolina catchfly, or Venus 
flytrap. See Carnivorous Plants; Dion^a; 
Lychnis ; Sllene. 

CATEATJ, ka'tft', Lb. A ■ix>wn in the Depart- 
ment of the Nord, France, on the Selle, 14 miles 
east-southeast of Cambrai (Map: France, N., J 
2). It manufactures shawls, merinos, silks, 
calicoes, and leather, has breweries and distil- 
leries, and a considerable trade in iron, coal, and 
wine. Pop, (commune), 100 X, 10,504; 1011, 
10,212. The place derives its name from the 
chateau built by Herluin, Bishop of Cambrai, in 
the eleventh century. The Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambn'^sis (q.v.) between France, England, and 
Spain was signe^d here on April 3, 1650. Consult 
Mircsse, Lc Gateau : scs origines, son ahhaye 
(Camhray, 1906). . 

CATBAU-OAMBB^SIS, Treaty oe. A 
treaty of peace concluded April 2-3, 1650, by 
Henry II of France with England and Spain. It 
confirmed the French in possession of Calais, 
which they had wrested from the English in 
1658, after the latter had bold it for more than 
200 years. France nurretulertKl her conquests in 
Savoy and Italy, hut was allowcid to retain the 
three bishoprics--Metz, Toni, and Verdun. The 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambri^sis marks the definite 
abandonment on the part of France of the policy 
of Italian conquest initiated by Charles Vtll in 
1404, 

CATECHETICAL (kfit'A-k^t'l -kol) 
SCHOOLS ,(Fr. oat^cMtiquOf from Gk. Karnfxv' 
TtK^T, latCohMkqs, instructive, from 
kulvvhem, to instruct orally, from Kar<i, hata, 
down ^ohein^ to sound). The name 

given to the ancient Ghrirttiau schools of 
theology, of which the chief were those of 
Antioch (l(i0-40()) and Alexandria (c.200-600). 
Clement (q.v.) and Origen (q.v.) were the most 
famous of the. tt‘ach<‘rH in tluj latter; Theodore 
(q.v.) of Mopwicstia of the former. 

CAT^ECHISH ( Fr. mMcJmme, Lat. catcohis-' 
from. Gk, JcatOcImein, to cate- 

cluse, from icanyx®**'/ katOohein^ to instruct orally, 
from /card, kata, down + (^ohoiti, to sound) . 
A systcmi of tt^acUing by means of question and 
answe.r, employed for poj)ular instruction in the 
truths and duties of tint Christian religion. The 
composition of the first catechisms was, in all 
l)robabiUty, sugg(‘stecl by the ordinary oral in- 
struction of catechumens, and was intendtxd for 
the help both of t<‘aehcrs and pmxils. It appears 
to have henm in the eighth and ninth centuries 
that the first regular C4itechiHms were compiled, 
of which that by Kero, a monk of Saint-Galf, and 
that ascrilx^d to Otfried of Weisstmburg, are 
among the most noUxl. At latcT ptTxods the uso 
of catt'chisms prevaihid chielly among the op- 
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ponents of the hierarchy, as among the Wal- 
denses, the Albigenses, the Wiclifites, and, above 
aU, among the Bohemian Brethren. The term 
“catechism” appears to have been first employed 
in its present sense among the last-named. At 
an early period in the history of the Keformation 
the reformers began to avail themselves of this 
method of popular instruction, and their cate- 
chisms became important instruments in that 
great religious movement. In 1520 Luther pub- 
lished his first short catechism. In 1525 Justus 
Jonas and John Agricola were intrusted with the 
preparation of a catechism. In 1529 Luther 
published his larger and smaller catechisms, 
which found a place among the symbolical books 
or standards of the LutWan churches. A num- 
ber of catechisms were published also by the 
Swiss reformers and by those of England and 
other countries. The Geneva Catechisms, larger 
and smaller, were the work of Calvin. They 
were published in 1636, were speedily translated 
into various languages, and became acknowledged 
standards of the Eeformed churches, not only in 
Switzerland, but in the Netherlands, in France, 
and in Hungary. The Church of Geneva has set 
aside the authority of these catechisms. The 
Zurich Catechism is received as a standard in 
the Church of Zurich. The Heidelberg of Palat- 
inate Catechism is of greater importance, how- 
ever, than any other as a standard of the German 
reformed churches. It was compiled by .the 
Heidelberg theologians, Caspar Olevian and 
Zacharias Ursinus, at the request of the Elector 
Frederick III of the Palatinate; it was pub- 
lished in 1563, was approved by several synods, 
and was subjected to a revision by the Synod of 
Dort. In the Church of Rome the Tridentine 
Catechism is of high authority. It was prepared 
in accordance with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, by Archbishops Leonardo Marino and 
Muzio Oalini, Bishop Egidio Foscarini, and the 
Portuguese Dominican, Francesco Fureiro; re- 
vised by Cardinals Borromeo and Sirlet, and 
sanctioned by Pope Pius V. It was published 
in Rome in 1666. It is a manual of instruction 
for the clergy, to prepare them for their cate- 
chetical work. The catechism of the Orthodox 
Greek church was prepared by Peter Mogilas, 
Metropolitan in Kiev, and published in 1642. 
It received authority as a standard or symbolical 
book from a synod in Jerusalem in 1672. It is 
often called the Larger Russian Catechism, to 
distinguish it from the Smaller Catechism pre- 
pared by order of Peter the Great. Besides these 
catechisms, which have a historic interest, or are 
of importance from their symbolical character, 
there have appeared at all periods since the 
Reformation many others, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, some doctrinal, some contro- 
versial, some devoted to particular subjects, as 
the sacraments, or to particular purposes, as the 
preparation of candidates for admission to the 
Lord's Supper, some adapted to the mental 
capacity of very young children, etc. 

The Catechism of the Church of England is 
published in the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
in two jparts : the first contains and explains the 
baptismal covenant, the creed, the ten com- 
mandments, and the Lord's Prayer; the second 
explains the two sacraments, baptism, and the 
Lord's Supper. It is not known with absolute 
certainty who was the author of the first part; 
prPbably Thomas Ctanmer and Nicholas Ridley 
had the principal hand in framing the questions 
and answers. It was originally put forth with 


the 42 articles in the reign of Edward VI, and 
condemned as heretical in the reign of Mary. It 
must not be confounded with Cranmer's cate- 
chism, which was a larger work, differently 
arranged, and translated chiefly from the Ger- 
man catechism used in Nuremberg. This first 
part of the Church Catechism is spoken of as the 
Shorter Catechism. There was a Larger Church 
Catechism compiled also in the reign of Edward 
VI, by John Ponet, as is supposed, and it cor- 
responds in some degree with the smaller work 
above described. It appeared in 1553, but was 
afterward revised and enlarged by Laurence 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, and published in 
1570; and though never officially promulgated 
by the Church, it has some authority from having 
been approved by the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion. At the Hampton Court Conference (1604), 
at the beginning of the reign of James I, the 
Shorter Catechism was considered too short, and 
the larger one of Nowell's too long; and accord- 
ingly, at the King's suggestion, an addition was 
made to the former of that explanation of the 
two sacraments which now forms the second 
part of the Church Catechism. This was drawn 
up by Rev. Dr. John Overall. The rubrics in the 
Common Prayer Book enjoin the teaching of the 
Catechism in the church on Sundays and holy 
days after the second lesson at evening prayer; 
the 59th canon contains a like injunction, im- 
posing penalties on the clergy who neglect this. 

The Larger and the Shorter Catechisms, 
which, with the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
constitute the standards or symbolical books of 
the English-speaking Presbyterian churches, 
were compiled by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster; the Shorter Catechism “to bo a 
directory for catechising such as are of weaker 
capacity”; the Larger, “for catechising such as 
have made some proficiency in the knowledge of 
the Christian religion.” The Shorter Catechism 
was presented to the English House of Com- 
mons on Nov. 5, 1647 ; the Larger oh April 14, 
1648; and in July, 1648, both received the. sanc- 
tion of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, which, in the act of approving of the 
Larger Catechism, declared it to be “a rich 
treasure for increasing knowledge among the 
people of God,” and that “they bless the Lord 
that so excellent a catechism has been prepared.” 
The Shorter Catechism has, however, been far 
more generally used for the purpose of instruc- 
tion than the Larger, which has been gener- 
ally felt to be too minute in its state- 
ments and too burdensome to the memory 
to be employed as a catechism. The Westminster 
Catechisms differ from most in being more theo- 
logical. Consult Schaff, History of the Creeds 
of Christendom (3 vols., Now York, 1876-77). 

CATECHU, kat'$-ka or -chfl (Neo-Lat., from 
Kanarese, Mala;^ Mchu^ catechu). A sub^ance 
of vegetable origin employed in tanning and 
dyeing, and medicinally as an astringent. In 
the East it is much used for chewing. The 
catechu of commerce is obtained chiefly from 
East Indian trees, such as the Aewna oaieohu 
and Acacia mma. It is known in India by the 
name Kutt; and catechu is said to be a name 
compounded of two words signif^ng *thc juice 
of a tree' ( cate, a tree, and cW, juice) . Cutch 
is another form of one or other of these two 
names, and is a common commercial name. 
Catechu is obtained from the hoartwood of the 
trees by cutting it into small chips and boiling 
in water till the extract has the thickness of 
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tar. It is then allowed to harden for two days, 
so that it will not r\in, and is. formed into balls 
about the size of oranges, which are placed on 
husks of rice or on leaves, and appear in com- 
merce enveloped in them. The catechu manu- 
facturers in northern India move to Afferent 
parts of the country at different seasons, and 
erect temporary huts in the jungles, where they 
carry on their operations. Pegu catechu is the 
ordinary commercial variety and is used in medi- 
cine; it is soluble in hot water, in alcohol, acetic 
acid, and the strong alkalies; it is astringent 
and leaves a sweetish taste in the mouth. The 
active ingredients of catechu are catechuic acid 
or catechin, and a peculiar variety of tannic 
acid, of which it contains about 54 per cent. 
Catechu has been extensively employed in the 
dyeing of browns, fawns, drabs, and olives, and 
the development of logwood black on silks. It 
is much used for coloring stout canvas. See 
Gambier. 

CATBOHXTISCEE'S, km-k1i'm§nz (Pr. catS- 
churndnCi Lat. catechumenics, Qk. /carT/xoiJiuevos, 
katgehoumenos, from Karr^xetp, kaUchein^ to in- 
struct orally) . The appellation (loinmoiily given, 
in the early ages of the Christian ('Jhurcli, to 
those converts who had not yet r<‘ceived baptism, 
but were undergoing a course of training and 
instruction preparatory to it. They l\ad a place 
assigiKKl tliein in the congregation, but were not 
p(^rmitted to be present at the dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper. In the apostolic age con- 
v<'rts appear to have been at onec admitted to 
the sacraments; but afterward this ceased to 
be the case, and a period of probation was re- 
(juired. The catochumena were divided into 
different classes or jgrades, according to their 
proficiency. Those of the lower grade were not 
IxTinitted to be present during the prayers of tho 
congregation ; and those only of the higher who 
had been declared fit to be baptized at the next 
administration of tho ordinance were p(‘rmitted 
to witness the dispensation of the Ijord’s Supper. 
Tho tiirm “catechumens” was afterward employed 
to designate young mc^mbtTS of the Christian 
Church who were receiving instruction to pre- 
are them for confirmation or for the Lord’s 
upper, and is still often used in this sense. 

OATEGORaOAL IMEBB'ATIVE. A tern 
much used by Kant (q.v.) and his followers to 
designat(^ what they consider to bo tbe absolutely 
unconditional character of tho demands that 
morality makes upon every reasonable being. 
If wo wish to preserve health, we must observe 
the laws of Uygieue, but we may not wish to 
preserve health. The obligation of hygienic 
rules is thus conditional upon a certain wish 
which may or may not bo cherished. But 
whether we wish it or not, we ought to respect 
another man’s property. This obligation is thus 
conceived to b(' absolut(‘. flee Ethics. 

CATOSGORY (Er. oaUgoriOt Lat, oategoria, 
from Gk. fcaryjycfilat kaUgorkc, cat<^gory, charge, 
from KaTTjyopeikiy, kat^gormein, to accuse, frem 
icard, kataj down + agnrcudn, to de- 

claim, from d 7 opd, agora, assembly, from Ayav, 
agoin, to load). A philosophical term in use 
gittce tho time of Aristotle. Aristotle used It to 
denote the highest classes under which all prodi- 
cates of propositions concerning things can be 
subsiitned. n<* reeognizi’^d 10 such categories, 
viz., Hubstiinee. tiuaniily, c|uality, relation, place, 
time, situation, jSossession, action, and passmty. 
'Hu* Hindu pliilowoplu^r Kav6.da is said to have 
treai<'<l eat(*gories in such a way as to have 
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attained a result very much like Aristotle’s. 
(See Thomson’s Laws of Thought, appendix by 
Max Miiller.) The Stoics recognized four 
ontological categories — substance, attribute, 

states, and relations. Plotinus recognized five — ^ 
being, rest, motion, identity, and difference. The 
Scholastics accepted Aristotle’s classification 
without any other change than to Latinize the 
word “category” into predicamentum, whence 
comes our word predicament in the sense of 
‘plight.’ To be in a bad predicament is to be so 
circumstanced that the predicate of a judgment 
that adequately expresses one’s situation falls 
under a bad class of predicates. Kant (q.v.) 
objected to Aristotle’s classification as being un- 
critical, and proposed a now classification rest- 
ing on the classification of judgments in 
traditional logic. But Kant did more than give 
a new classification of categories. He intro- 
duced a new conception of their nature. They 
were for him a priori (q.v.) principles of 
sjTithcsis, whereby thought brings into definite 
intelligible form the chaotic manifold elements 
of sense. Kant recognized four categories — 
those of quantity, quality, relation, and mo- 
dality. Each of these was subdivided into three 
classes, with 12 resulting categories, viz., unity, 
plurality, totality; reality, negation, limitation; 
substance and accident, ’cause and effect, recip- 
rocity; possibility and iiupossibility, existence 
and non(‘xisten(*e, iu‘c*essity and (‘ontingency. 
(See. Kant.) Hegel criticized Kant for doing 
what Kant criticized Aristotle for doing, and 
inHiat(‘d that dialectic is the only method 
whereby the categories can be satisfactorily de- 
termined. (Sec Dialectic.) He also modified 
the Kantian view of eat(‘gori('B by making them 
not so much forms imposed by thought on sense 
contents, themselves devoid of such forms, but 
rather principles obtaining in the unitary world 
of thought and things. They have tlms both an 
objective and a subjective significance. Hegel 
in this way embodied in his treatment of cate- 
gories both the Aristotelian realism and the 
Kantian idealism. As a result of his dialectic 
method, Hegel obtained three groups of cate- 
gories— being, essence, and concrete thought 
(Bogriff) . Each of these has many subdivisions, 
so that the list ho gives includes considerably 
more than 100 categories; but he does not claim 
absolute accuracy or exhaustiveness for the de- 
tailed results he obtains. J. 8. Mill proposed 
as substitute for Aristotle’s classification; (1) 
feelings, or states of consciousness; (2) the 
minds which experience those feeling; (3) 
bodies or external objects which excite certain 
of those feelings; (4) the successions and co- 
oxistonces, the likenesses and unlikenesses, be- 
tween fcHdings or states of consciousness. For 
Mill, categories wore classes of namable things. 
In recent times Ed. von Hartmann has written 
a detailed work on categories {Kategorimlehre, 
1896). He defines a eat(‘g(>ry as an unconscious 
a priori intellectual function of a definite sort. 
This is very much like Kant’s view; but cate- 
gories are for him not so much part of the in- 
nate constitution of each individual as they are 
the ways in which the imi^ersonal reason acts 
in individuals. Thus in origin they are super- 
personal, hut as concrete functions they belong 
to the individualized group of functions. There 
are three great divisions -<*att»gorio4j of sensa- 
tion, of perception, and of thought. Each divi- 
sion is more or less subdivideo. It will thus 
1^ seen that one’s views of categories are 
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determined by one^s pbilosophical views. Con- 
sult Caird, Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant (New York, 1889), and Harris, EegeVs 
Logic (Chicago, 1890). 

CATEL, Chables-Simon (1773-1830). 

A French musician, born at L’Aigle. In 1787 he 
became accompanist of the Paris Ecole Boyale de 
Chant (at which he had previously^ studied 
under Gossec), and upon its consolidation with 
the new Conservatory he was made professor 
of harmony. He later became an inspector of 
the Conservatory and in 1815 was elected to 
the Academy. Caters most lasting work was his 
Traiti d'harmonie (1802), an excellent text- 
book, and long a standard in France. Of his 
numerous compositions, only the operas Semira- 
mis (1802) and Les Bayaderes (1810) are of 
any importance. Consult F. Hellouin and J. 
Picard, Un musicien ouhliSf Gatel (Paris, 
1911). 

CATENA (Lat., chain). A commentary 
composed of extracts from different authors, 
elucidating a text, especially the text of the 
Bible. The composition of such commentaries 
dates from the fourth century. They became 
very common from the sixth century to the close 
of the Middle Ages. Prominent among the ear- 
liest compUers is Cassiodorus (c.480-580), and 
most famous is Thomas Aq^uinas (c.1226-74). 
Many extracts from otherwise unknown works 
have thus been preserved. Consult the English 
translation of the Catena Aurea on the Gospels 
by the latter (6 vols., new ed., Oxford, 1870). 
For a full list of catenas, see Harnack, Geschichte 
der altohristUohe Litieratur (Leipzig, 1897- 


1904). 

CATENA, kh-ta.'nS., Vincenzo .di Biagio 
(C.1470-C.1531). A Venetian painter of the Re- 
naissance. The place of his birth is not known, 
but he was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, and 
his later works show the influence of Gior- 
gione. To his early period belong “Madonna 
and Child” with landscape background (Lon- 
don) ; “Doge Leonardo Loredan Kneeling before 
the Madonna” (Ducal Palace, Venice), and 
“Holy Trinity” (San Simeone Grande, Venice) ; 
to a later period, “Knight Adoring the Christ 
Child” (National Gallery) ; “Christ Giving the 
Keys to Peter” (Gardner collection, Boston) ; 
“Count Raymond Fugger” (Berlin), and, finally, 
his masterpiece, “The Martyrdom of St. Chris- 
tina” ( 1630, Santa Maria Mater Domini, 
Venice). Catena enjoyed the highest popularity 
among his contemporaries, who plhced his works 
with those of Giorgione and Titian. 

CAT^ENAErT (Lat. oatenarius, from oatenop 
a chain) . The curve formed by a flexible, homo- 
geneous, and inex- 
tensible cord hang- 
ing freely between 
two points of sup- 
port and acted on 
by no* other force 
than gravity. If 
the cord is not 
homogeneous and 
the density varies, 
the cord hangs in 
a curve different 
in shape from the 
ordinary catenary; e.g., where tlie cord is such 
that the weight of any part of it is proportional 
to its horizontal projection, the curve is a parab- 
ola, The latter curve and the ordinary cate- 
nary are of importance in the theory of sus- 
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pension bridges. The catenary is represented 
algebraically by the equation: 

( X 

It possesses several remarkable properties, one 
of which is that its centre of gravity is^ lower 
than that of any other curve of equal perimeter, 
and with the same fixed points for its extremi- 
ties. The catenary seems first to have attracted 
the attention of Galileo, who attributed to it 
a parabolic form. Joachim Jungius (1669) 
showed the error of this supposition, but was 
unable to determine the equation of the curve, 
a result accomplished by Leibnitz (1691), The 
curve was also elaborately investigated by Jakob 
Bernoulli. The bibliography of the subject is 
given in Brocard, Notes de hidliographie des 
courses gSomStriques (Bar-le-Duc, 1897). For 
a discussion of the mechanical properties of the 
curve, consult Price, Analytical Mechardcs, vol. i 
(Oxford, 1868), and Minchin, Treatise on Statics 
(Oxford, 1880). 

CAT'ENIP'ORA (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Lat. catena, chain + porus, pore). A generic 
name given by Lamarck in 1816 to the chain 
coral, a peculiar tabulate coral found, in a 
fossil state in the Silurian rocks, to which the 
name “Halysites” had already been applied by 
Fischer in 1806. For description, see Halysites. 

CATERPILLAR. See Btotbbflibs and 
Moths. 

CATERPILLAR HUNTER. A predacio-us 
beetle of the family Carabidfle and genus Calo- 
soma, of which several species prey upon cater- 
pillars, earthworms, etc. To this genus belong 
a considerable number of species, of which a 
common one {Calosoma scrutator) is illustrated 
in the Colored Plate of Insects. See Ground 
Beetle 

CATESBY, kflts^I, Mask (c.1679-1749). An 
English naturalist, born probably in London. 
He visited North America and the Bahamas In 
1712-19 and afterward published Natwral Bis- 
tory of CaroUna, Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands, with colored figures drawn and etched 
by himself (1722-26): These were the first 
drawings of North American animals to be pub- 
lished. He also published Bdrtus BHtmno- 
Amerioanus (1737) md Migration of Birds 
(1747). 

CATFISH (so called from the purring sound 
when the fish is taken from the water). One of 
a group of physostomous (soft-rayed) fishes of 
both salt and fresh waters, comprising the ord4r 
Nematognathi and the family Biluridfic and lt$ 
allies. '‘The fishes of this order,” writes 
D. S. Jordan, “agree in having the ma>dllalry 
bone imperfectly developed, and forming the 
basis of a long fleshy feeler or barbel [and inj 
... the presence, in most cases, of additional 
pairs of barbels about the mouth, near the tip 
of the upper or the lower jaw, or both ; ab*- 
sence of scales and the presence in many species, 
especially those found in tropical waters, of 
bony plates. These sometimes form a mote or 
less perfect coat of mail on the sidesi of the 
body; at other times they form a shield on the 
top and back of the head. Another feature is 
the development, in most cases, of the first ray 
in the dorsal and pectoral fins as a strong, stiff, 
sharp, serrated spine which forms an effective 
weapon of defense. The spines of the pectoral 
fins are strongest, and they are usually ‘set*— • 
Le., firmly erected — ^whenever the fish is caught 
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I* MAD TOM (Sahilbeodes miuru:’.'>. 

2 . aAFP rOt>;>AIL CA'ri ISH (Fttliuhthys fell®) 
8. SEA CATf ISH thyo felis). 


4 . EUROPEAN CATFISH OR WELS (Silurus glanl^j), 
6. STONE CATFISH (Noturu® flavus). 
a. BLACK BULLHEAD (Am<;iuru:; melat). 
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or attacked. These spines are a source of much 
annoyance to fishermen, and there are few 
persons ... in the Eastern States who have 
not had some painful experience with the 
‘horns’ of a catfish.” The wounds made by these 
spines often heal with difficulty, owing to the 
jagged nature of the cut and to the slime intro- 
duced; in one genus {Noturus), moreover, a 
poison gland is connected with the pectoral 
spine. They use the spine in ugly fights among 
themselves. The catfishes inhabit the fresh wa- 
ters and shallow coastal waters of the warmer 
parts of America, Africa, and the Orient, but 
are represented by only a single European spe- 
cies, the typical silurus of the Latins, and the 
sheatfish of English writers. (See Siikatfish.) 
They vary from 2 inches to a dozen feet or 
more in length, and may exceed 200 pounds in 
weight. Most of them are good food and every- 
where enter into the diet of the people. In 
habits they are comparatively slug^ah, remain 
close to the bottom, and are carnivorous and 
voracious, eating eggs and fry of aquatic ani- 
mals, and seizing such fishes, amphibians, and 
birds as they can overcome. Few are swift 
swimmers, but tliey lurk in wait for prey, being 
almost invisible by reason of their dull, dark 
colors, and making a quick rush; consequently 
the larger ones are among the most destructive 
enemies of acpiatic life. 

The North American catfishes have the skin 
wholly naked and are familiarly represented by 
the horned pout. (S<h^ Bullukaj).) The same 
genus contains several other species 

often termed mud cats. The stone eats belong 
to the genua Noturm^ are small, comparatively 
slender, dark-hued, and inflict poisoned wounds. 
Another genus, the channel cats {loialurttff), 
dwell in running streams and lakes and include 
many lar^ forms, the fork-tailed catfish of 
the Great Lakes {lotalurm lacustrift) sometimes 
weighing 100 pounds; while the *Vhite” chan- 
nel cat (Xotal'urvfi ponderonm, or punotatm) of 
the Mississippi River valley may grow to 150 
pounds, and uecomc the largc'st of our fresh- 
water fishes ioccopt tlio California sturgeon. An 
illustrated monograph of the fresh-water species, 
by Dr. 1), 8. Jordan, will be found in Bulletin 
2vo. XO (1B77) of the United States National Mu- 
seum at Washington. Tlie sc'a catfish are closely 
allied to the channel cats, and two species arc 
common along the Atlantic coast, both 2 to 6 
feet long* and blue above the silvery bellies; 
but more than 100 speciem of this marine group, 
which haunt sandy bottoms mmr shore and 
furnish poor food, are scattered through the 
tropics, especially in the East Indies, 

The South AunTican fresh waters abound 
in catfishes of the genus Pimelodm and its al- 
lies, the largest sp<Ksies of which is the ltH)pard 
oat, or suravi fmii), from rivers of 

Argentina and Uruguay, which Is fi to 7 feet 
long, end y«dlow, spotted with hlaok. Another 
characteristic ISouth Anicricun group is that of 
the mailed oats, of the p*nuH OaUivhihijs, in 
which the body Is almost entirely oorered by 
lour rows oi largts hard, narrow. Scaly plates, 
two rows on each side, and the head i» well cov- 
ered with bony plates. They are said to he able 
to make their way over land from a pool which 
may bo drying up to another some distance 
away; sometimes they bury themselves in the 
mud of wet meadows. They build their nests 
near the margin of the wattT, at the l)cginning 
of the rainy season, both sexes guarding them 


until the eggs are hatched. The genera Dorans, 
Loricaria, and Arges are allied groups of many 
species. Africa abounds in fishes of this fam- 
ily, of which the best known is the bayad (q.v.) 
of the Nile. A different Nile catfish {Malap- 
terurus eleotrious) has the power of delivering 
an effective electric shock. (See Electric 
Fishes.) Many other species, some of large 
size, having the general characteristics outlined 
above, haunt the sluggish rivers and estuaries 
of India, Siam, China, and the larger islands 
thence to* Australia, with varying importance 
as food. Among these is notable the eel-like 
genus Clarias, “eelpouts,” about 30 species of 
which are known, some reaching 6 feet in length. 
The catfishes are known as fossils well back into 
the Tertiary. 

The name applied to various fishes of other 
families; a^, in England, to the wolf fish (Anar- 
rhdohas lupus) ^ the cusk, and one or more small 
sharks. In Australasia the stargazers {Kathe- 
tostoma) are called catfish, and elsewhere the 
cliimfioras are called “sea cats.” 

CATGUT (probably a corruption, by popular 
confusion with Hi, cat, of hit, fiddle, apparently 
from AS. optere, from Lat. ciihar(p, Qk. KMpa, 
Jy'itham, guitar, and gut, Gor. Ootte, gutter, from 
AS. gi'otan, Goth, giutan, Gcr. geisftcn, Lat. fun- 
dcre, Gk. chein, to pour). A substance 
employed in the manufacture of the strings of 
violins, harps, gtiitars, and other musical in- 
struments, and also used for the cords carrying 
cloolc W(‘5ghts, in the hows of archers, and for 
whip cord. It is generally prepared from the 
intestines of sheep, rarely from those of the 
horse, ass, or mule, but never from those of the 
cat. The first stage in the operation is the thor- 
ough cleansing of the intestines from ad- 
herent foQCulont and fatty matters, after which 
they are steeped in water for several days, so 
as to loosen tho external membrane, which can 
then ho removed by scraping with a blunt knife. 
The material which is thus scraped off is em- 
ployed for the cords of battledores and rackets^ 
and also as thread in sowing the ends of in- 
testines together. The scraped intestines are 
thou st(*oped in water and scraped again, treated 
with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. potash, 
4 oz. carbonate of potash, and 3 to 4 gal- 
lons of water, with occasionally a little alum), 
drawn through a perforated brass thimble, and 
assorted into their respective sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent animal matter, which 
would lead to putrefaction and the consequent 
development of offensive odors, it is customary 
to subjeot the catgut to the fumes of burning 
sulphur (sulphuric acid). The best strings are 
used for musical instruments, and those which 
come from Italy and are known as Bomm strings 
ate the strongest. They are remarkable for their 
clearness and transparency* The surgeon also 
uses the best grades of oat^t in closing wounds. 
<^rds for suspending clock weights are made 
up of catgut H])lit longitudinally into several 
lengths. Whmeord is made from catgut which 
has btm twisted in a manner somewhat similar 
to single-corded ropes* 

CATH^ABI, or CAmjmtnB (ML., from Gk. 
Ka$ap6s, katharos, pure). A name very gen- 
erally given to various sects wliich appeared in 
tho Church during th<‘ Middle Ages. It ap- 
pears to have been sometimes assumed in pro- 
fession of a purity of doctrine and morals ku- 
perioT to that which generally prevailed in the 
Church, Bomctxmos bestowed ironically in ridl* 
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cule of such a profession. It was used as a 
designation of the Kovatians (q.v.) of the third 
century, the Paulicians (q.v.) of the seventh 
and succeeding centuries; but more usually of 
sects which appeared in Lombardy in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, and afterward 
in. Prance and the west of Germany, and of the 
Bogomiles of the twelfth century. In the elev- 
enth century thePatarenes appeared in Milan and 
were called Cathari. The names "‘Albigenses’’ 
and “Cathari’’ are often used as equivalent to 
one another; in fact, it is almost impossible to 
differentiate the various bodies known by dif- 
ferent names and all called Cathari. Mani- 
cheism. Gnosticism, and Montanism are ascribed 
to the Cathari; but as their doctrines were a 
confused agglomeration of different doctrines, 
and consequently the descriptions of contem- 
porary vtnriters are not always concordant, it is 
difficult to make out their system in detail. 

' It appears quite certain that the Cathari dif- 
fered among themselves in their doctrines, and 
in the degree of their opposition to the dominant 
Church. Some of them advocated and practiced 
a rigid asceticism. There is no good evidence 
that any of them nearly approached ^ to the 
doctrines of the Reformation, although in their 
rejection of tradition, of the authority of Rome, 
of the worship of saints and images, etc., there 
are notable points of agreement with the views 
of the reformers. Consult: 0. Schmidt, La secte 
des Oathares (Strassburg, 1849) ; J. J. Bol- 
linger, SektengescMohte, vol. ii (Munich, 1890) ; 
also H. C, Lea, Eiaiory of the Inquisition (3 
vols., New York, 1888) ; and Molinier, “L’Eglise 
et la socidt4 Cathares,” in Revue Historique, 
vols. xciv and xcv (Paris, 1907). 

CATH'ARINE (Fr, Catherine, Lat. Catha- 
rina, Gk. Kadaplvi], Katharine from Kadap6s, 
hatharos, pure). The name of six saints of the 
Roman Catholic church. The simple designa- 
tion of St. Cathwrine, however, is often given to 
Oathabine of Atjjxandbia, said to have been of 
royal descent, who, publicly confessing Chris- 
tianity at a sacrificial feast appointed by the 
Emperor Maximinus, was put to death in 307 
A.D., after being tortured on a wheel. Hence 
the name of “St. Catharine’s wheel.” She is 
regarded as the patroness of girls’ schools. Her 
day is November 25 or March 5. (See her life 
in the publications of the Early English Text 
Society; also in those of the Roxburghe Club, 
both London, 1884.) 

Saint Oathaexne of Siena, daughter of 
Jacomo Benincasa, a dyer of Siena, was 
bom there in 1347; practiced extraordinary 
mortifications, and was said to have been 
favored with especial tokens of favor by 
Christ, whose wounds were impressed upon 
her body. *(See Stigmatization.) She became 
a Dominican, and died in Rome, April 29, 1380, 
She wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems; 
the best edition appeared in Siena and Lucca, 
in 1707--64 (in 5 vols., 4to), under the title of 
Opere della eerafioa Santa Catarina. Her let- 
ters were published in French (Paris, 1854; 
best in the original, 4 vols., Florence, 1860). 
In English have appeared Oatheri/ne of 

Siena as Seen in her Letters (London, 1905) ; 
Dialogues of the Serc^phio Virgin Catherine of 
Siena (London, 1896) ; the dialogue De Per- 
feotione is translated in Miss Brane’s biography 
mentioned below. Consult her life by J. B. 
Butler (4th ed., London, 1895) ; Augusta I. 
Prane (London, 1880) ; Scudder (New York, 


1905); Gardner (New York, 1908); Roberts 
(New York, 1906). 

Saint Catbabine of Genoa was born in 1447 
of the distinguished Genoese family Fieschi. Her 
father was Viceroy of Naples under Ren4 ^ of 
Anjou. She was very beautiful. Her own wish 
was to become a nun, but her parents gave her 
in marriage to a Genoese nobleman, Giuliano 
Adorno (Jan. 13, 1463), in order to heal the 
breach which had come between the two families. 
Her married life was unhappy, and she suffered 
much not only from her husband’s personal treat- 
ment, but from his extravagance and licentious- 
ness. At last bankruptcy overtook him and they 
were reduced to poverty. Then her spiritual 
nature showed itself. She started on a career 
of philanthropy as nurse (1479) and from 1491 
to 1497 was chief nurse in a great hospital. Her 
husband was converted through her influence, en- 
tered the third order of St. Francis, and joined 
her in charitable labors. Her ascetic piety was 
extraordinary. It is said that from 1478 to 1500 
she fasted all Advent and all Lent, and took no 
nourishment of any kind, but drank water min- 
gled with vinegar and salt. She died Sept. 15, 
1510, having won so high a reputation for piety 
that Pope Clement XII canonized her in 1737; 
and Benedict XI V put her in the Martyrology 
under March 22; but in the Acta Sanctorum 
she is found under September 6. She had many 
ardent disciples, and one of them wrote from 
her lips, in Italian, the Treatise on Purgatory 
(Eng. trans., London, 1878). Her life, written 
by T. de Bussierce, prefaced a French trans- 
lation of her works (Paris, 1860). See also her 
life by Fliche (Eng. trans., New York, 1874), 
and Von Hugel, The Mystical Element in Re- 
ligion (New York, 1009), 

Saint Catharine of Bologna and Saint 
Catharine of Sweden (1331-81), the fourth 
daughter of St. Birgitta (or Bridget) of Sweden, 
are of less note. 

CATBCABINB I (?-1727). Mistress and 
wife of Peter the Great, and Empress of Russia 
from 1725 to 1727. She was born between 1682 
and 16S5, the daughter of a Lithuanian peasant, 
Samuel Skavronski, or perhaps of a Baltic noble- 
man, Colonel Rosen. Her mother was undoubt- 
edly a serf. She was brought up as a foundling 
by the pastor Glfick, at Ringen and Marienburg, 
in Livonia, and was married to a dragoon, who 
was immediately ordered into active service. At 
the taking of Marienburg by the Russians, in 
1702, Glfick threw himself and his family on the 
mercy of the Russian commauder, Sheremetic'ff, 
who was attracted by the Ix^autiful face of the 
young peasant girl and kept her with him when 
the other captives were forwarded to Moscow. A 
few months later Menshikoff, the favorite of 
Peter, saw her, and took advantage of his rank 
and power to deprive Sheremetioff of his prize, 
only to be in turn despoiled by Peter himself. 
With a figure and bearing that bore testimony 
to her ignoble birth, she seems nevertheless to 
have had in her face a peculiar charm, and, un- 
lettered though she was, she possessed an active 
and practical mind that appealed to Peter. She 
became bis most influential adviser and con- 
fidant, exercising over this man of iron will and 
violent passions an influence such as no other 
person had. Peter profited by her resourceful 
intellect in the campaign against the Turks in 
1711, and the colored accounts that have come 
down to us represent her as having saved the 
Czar and his army when they were hemmed 
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in at the river Pruth by bribing the Grand 
Vizier with jewels and money. In recognition 
of her services, Peter founded the Order of Love 
and Fidelity, or of St. Catharine, for women, 
and in 1712 made Catharine his wife. This was 
done only by setting aside his first wife and 
after much persuasion on Catharine’s part. By 
a ukase of 1721 the Czar proclaimed his right 
to designate his successor, and in 1724 Catharine 
was crowned Empress. An intrigue which she 
carried on with one of the chamberlains of the 
royal household aroused Peter’s jealousy, but he 
spared^ her life, and after his death, Feb. 8, 
1725, it was alleged by Menshikoff and others 
that he had at the last moment forgiven the Em- 
press and carried out his earlier intention of 
designating her as his successor. The claims 
of the grandson of Peter by the son of his first 
wife were set aside, although maintained by the 
Old Bussian party, and Catharine became Em- 
press. Of her brief reign Menshikoff was the 
controlling spirit. As Empress, Catharine lived 
a life of dissipation. Her death, which occurred 
on May 17, 1727, came suddenly. She had eight 
children by Peter, all of wlmrn died in infancy 
except two daughters, Anna and Elizabeth. The 
latter afterward became Empress. There are 
studies and memoirs in Russian and French 
bearing upon the life of Catharine T. A good list 
may be ft)und in Lavisse and Rambaud, 
toire ijMrale, vol. vii (Paris, 1890). Consult 
also Schuyh^r, Peter the Qrewt (New York, 
1884). 

CATHARINE II, the Gbeat (1720-96). 
Empress of Russia from 1762 to 1796. She was 
born at fitettin, May 2, 1729, the daughter of 
tho Princo of Anhalt-Zcrbst, and was baptized 
a Lutheran under the name Sophia Augusta. 
She was chosen by the Empress Elizabeth (q.v.) 
of Russia for tho wife of her nephew, Peter of 
Ifolstidn-Gottorp, heir to the Russian throne, and 
was rebaptized into the Greek church by the 
name of Catharine. She was married In 1745. 
Thrown at the ago of 16 into the intrigues of 
the coarse and immoral Russian court, Catharine 
adapted herself with singular readiness to her 
surroundings. Indifference to her husband soon 
became contempt and hatred. Wliile Peter alien- 
ated tlie Russians by his obstinate admiration 
of all things German, Catharine became a Rus- 
sian of the Russians, and, anticipating the gteat 
part she was later to play, attached to herself 
a strong party, through her tact and matchless 
infiuenot^ over men. Peter openly maintained a 
mistress, subjecting his wife to constant indig- 
nities, and Oatharine^s relations were equally 
notorious, at first with Count Soltikoff, and 
afterward with Count Stanislas Poniatowski. 
The Empress Elizabeth died in 1762, and Peter 
became Emjx'ror. Tie now threatened to* divorce 
OatharhuN to dt'chire her son Paul illegitimate, 
and to marry his mistress, the Princess Voront- 
soff. Catharine, assisted by the Orloffs, the 
Princess Dashkoff (q.v.), and oHuth wlio had 
long formed about her a coterie of eoiispinii<»rs, 
headed a rising of the troops in St. Feiers- 
burg, and, aidoa by th(» dilaiorincHs and weak- 
ness of Peter and his uiipoiuilariiy, scwMired all 
the Instruments of power and was declared Em- 
press of Russia. Peter was seizinl and impris- 
oned, and was probalily stranghd by Gregory 
Orloft, Catharine's favorite at the time (duly, 
1762). As Empress, Catharine gave elose per- 
sonal attention to the work of govern memt. and 
by lilieral expenditure and patronagt* of let- 


ters and art made her court one of the most 
brilliant in Europe. It has been said that she 
found St. Petersburg a village of hovels and 
left it a city of brick and marble. Regarded at 
first as a usurper by the European governments, 
she -compelled their recognition by the vigor of 
her policy. In 1780 she announced the principle 
of armed neutrality as an offset to the Brit- 
ish treatment of neutrals, and, by securing the 
adhesion of other states, fixed in international 
law the principle of ‘'free ships, free goods.” 
See Intebnational Law. 

GPhe gross immorality of her private life was 
as notable as her administrative energy. Russia 
borrowed what culture it had from France, but 
at the same time the immoral life of the French 
court was reduced to a system in Russia. The 
rule of all the Empresses after Peter the Great 
was notorious for the influence possessed by 
favorites, but Catharine’s wholesale methods are 
almost unique in history. She had a succession 
of recognized lovers, beginning with the brutal 
and domineering Gregory Orloff, who main- 
tained his place until he dared to aspire to 
marriage with his royal mistress. After him 
came Vyscoki, Vassilshikoff, Alexis Orloff, and 
then the most powerful of them all, Gregory 
Potemkin (q.v.). Potemkin was banished from 
the court for the same presumption that led to 
Gregory Orloff ’s fall; but he was made practi- 
cally Vice Emperor for southern Russia, and con- 
tinued to play an important part in the govern- 
ment, retaining Catharine’s affection to the day 
of his death. These men had all possessed some 
force and power, and had supported Catharine 
in the administration; but Potemkin was fol- 
lowed by a series of favorites who wore little 
more than the temporary lovers of the Empress. 
Soon after her seizure of the throne Catharine 
secured the election of her early lover, Ponia- 
towski, to the Polish throne, and later, in al- 
liance with Prussia and Austria, took advantage 
of the dissensions among the Poles to bring 
about the three partitions of Poland (1772, 
1793, and 1795) . This was only one of the steps 
which enabled Catharine to accomplish one of 
her chief ambitions — to bring Russia into direct 
contact with the Western world. She was in- 
deed the truest heir to the policy of Peter 
tho Great, in its good and its evil. The war 
with Turkey (1768-1774) impressed Europe 
with tlic^ power of Russia and brought increase 
of t(*rritory, the Crimea, etc., and the free 
navigation of the Black and Mediterranean 
seas. 

With all her defects of character, Catharine 
was one of the most remarkable rulers of modern 
times. Her boundless ambition and tireless 
energy served chiefly one aim — that of developing 
all the resources of Russia and transforming it 
into the most powerful and most splendid state 
of Europe. During the first 12 years of her 
reign^ while under the influence of Orloff, her 
activity was almost wholly benefieont. She con- 
voked representative's of all the provinces at 
Moscow to discuss plans for reforming the ad- 
ministration of justice, and as a result com- 
plet<dy rc^organized tlu* laws of the Empire. She 
encouraged immigration, introduced inoculation 
for smalliiox, and otlu*r sanitary measures, estab- 
linbed elemtmtary schools in all the citi(‘H and 
many small towns, founded institutions of learn- 
ing, military and naval schools and hospitals, 
built canals and forirt^sses, and sent Russian 
mdiolars and artists abroad to profit by foreign 
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example. The principal defect of her methods 
lay in her seeking to adapt to the government 
of a half-civilized country like Russia the prin- 
ciples derived from her study of French models. 
She invariably turned to French thinkers as her 
source of inspiration and was flattered by their 
applause. She corresponded with Voltaire and 
invited him to her court; patronized Diderot, 
who lived some time in St. Petersburg; asked 
D’Alembert to cordplete the EnoyclopSdie there; 
made Grimm her literary agent in Paris; trans- 
lated Marmontel’s Bilisfiire into Russian, and in 
reorganizing the laws , of tjie Empire took Mon- 
tesquieu as her model. Her foreign policy, 
fantastic as to her dream of expelling the Turks 
from Europe and founding a new Byzantine 
empire under a prince of her house, bore sub- 
stantial fruit in securing for Russia the lion’s 
share in the partitions of Poland, in humbling 
the Turks, annexing the Crimea and Courland, 
and extending the boundaries of Russia to the 
Dniester. During the early part of her reign 
she was called upon to frustrate the plots to 
place on the throne Ivan, son of Anna Carlovna, 
and, later, to suppress the formidable revolt, in 
the Volga region, of the Cossack Pugatcheff, 
a pseudo-Peter (1771-74) who had enlisted the 
support of the peasantry and the extreme ortho- 
dox party. Towards the end of her reign her 
extravagance and the corruption of her court 
brought her into 'discredit in Russia as well as 
among the sovereigns of Europe. The progress 
of the French Revolution checked her ardor for 
reform according to French models, and she 
finally prohibited the publication of French 
works in Rusaia. §he died of an attack of 
apoplexy ip November, 1796. 

Consult: Waliszewski, The Romance of an 
Empress i and the Story of a Throne (London, 
1895 ) ; Hbtzsch, ^‘Catharipe II” in vol. vi of Gam- 
"bridge Modern Mist ory Memoirs, of the Empress 
Catharine II, trans. from the French (New Yprk, 
1869); Bury, Catharine II (New York, 1900); 
Cast4ra, Histoire de Catherine II, in two Eng- 
lish translations, by Tooke (London, 1798) and 
by Hunter (London, 1800)., Bilbasofi, Qe- 
sohiohte Katharina II, trans. from tbe Rxwsian 
(Berlin, 1898) ; Brtickner, Katharine die Zwejite, 
''Onoken Series” (Berlip, 1883). A good bibliog- 
raphy is contained in Lav^sse pnd Rambaud, 
Histoire g^v^rale, vol. vii, (Rpria, 1898),. 

CATHARINE HE' MBHICI, dS. ma'dS-ohS 
(1619-89). Queen of Henry II of France. She 
was the daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke 
of Urbino, and was born in Florence in 1619. 
In 1683 she married Henry, , second son of 
Francis I of France. The death of her uncle. 
Pope Clement VH, who had arranged the mar- 
riage, left her without a powerful, friend, but her 
submissive conduct won the favor , of Francis, 
and in some measure that of her, hnsband, who 
became King in 1647. She wasi the mother of. 
four sons, of whom three became, kings of, 
France; and with the lacccasionj of the eldest,, 
Francis II, lin 1669, the Queen mother asserted 
herself ; in, the government. On , the death of 
Francis ll, in/I660, and the accession of Charles 
IK, the gpTemment fell entirely into her bands. 
Her political principles were the selfish ones, 
which obtained at the petty courts of Italy in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Her 
fundamental plan was to elevate the royal power 
at all costs, and for this end she played off 
Catholics against Huguenots^ deserting one or 
the other party if it bectgne strong enough to 


threaten the power of the King. She made a 
league with the Huguenots to . overthrow ^ the 
Guises (q.v.), and when this attempt failed, 
and the civil war which ensued ended in the 
Peace of Amboise, highly favorable to the Prot- 
estants, she became alarmed at the increase of 
their power and entered into a secret treaty 
with ©pain for the extirpation of heretics. Sub- 
sequently she entered into a plot with the 
Guises, in which at first only the murder of the 
Protestant leaders was contemplated, but which 
resulted in the fearful massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. (See Babtholomew, MASSACpE of 
Saint.) The Queen mother boasted of this 
deed to the Roman Catholic governments, 
palliated it to Protestants, for she now managed 
all the correspondence of the court. About this 
time she succeeded, by gold and intrigues, in hav- 
ing her third son, afterward Henry III, elected 
to the Polish throne (1573). Her arbitrary 
administration roused the opposition of a party 
among the Catholics, headed by her fourth son, 
the Duke of Alengon, who allied themselves with 
the Protestants. After the accession of Henry 
III Catharine continued to be the power behind 
the throne, the mainspring of all intrigues. The 
treachery of Catharine and her sons towards all 
who trusted them alienated all parties, and she 
died, in 1689, friendless and unmourned, at the 
castle of Bloia. Her control had done much 
towards the demoralization of France. Consult: 
Lettres de Catherine de Medids (Paris, 1880- 
91); Balzac, Sar Catherine dc Mcdicis (Paris, 
1864) ; Ch6ruel, Marie Stuart et GatMrims 
de Medids (Paris, 1858); Zeller (ed.), Cathe- 
rine de Medids et les Protestants (Paris, 1889) ; 
Alberi, Tita de Caterina de’ Medid (Florence, 
1838) Sichel, Catherine de* Medid and the 
French Ref or mation (London, 1905); The Later 
Years of Catharine de’ Medid (London, 1908). 

CATHARINE HOWARD. See Hqwabd, 
Cathabine. 

CATHARINE OF AB/AGON (1485-1536). 
Queen of England, the first wife of Henry VIII, 
and fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
King and Queen of Castile and Aragon. She 
was born in December, 1486, Bbe occupies a 
prominent place in English history, because the 
^estion of her matrimonial relations with 
Henry was a factor in the English Reformation. 
In pursuance of his foreign policy, Henry VII 
negotiated a matrimonial alliance between Cath- 
arine and his son Arthur, Prince of Wales. Slio 
went to England in 1601, and on November 14,. 
a few days after the public betrothal, the mar- 
riage was celebrated. Never a wife, exciept , in., 
name, Catharine was left a wi<low by the death 
of Arthur on April 2, 1602. A few months later, 
a second marriage was projected for her by her 
father-ia-law, with his second son, Henry, as yet 
only a boy of 12 years. Tlui Poj)e'H di.spensation 
enabling such near relatives to marry was ob- 
tained in 1604, and the marriagtt took pla(U' iu 
June, 16P9, immediately after ilcmry’s aeet'ssion 
to the crown as Henry vTII. The marriago was,' 
on, the: whole, fairly successful, though the pron 
Spanish sympathies of Oatharin<^ brought somo 
difficulties during the periods of French alliance. 
But the groat failure of the marriage lay in tho 
fact that Catharine bore Hcmry but one daughter 
and no son that survived. The succession of a 
queen regent was doubtful, and, granted that were 
secured, the question of marriage, either with a 
foreign prince or a subject nobleman, brouglit in 
a distinct possibility of a revival of tho trouble 
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of the Wars of tlie Roses, There are a xiumber 
of indications that Henry was troubled by these 
thoughts long before the advent of Anne Boleyn 
(q.v.), but, at any rate, ^jer appearance and the 
resultant passion it aroused in Henry brought 
them to tlie surface. From 1627 or perhaps 
earlier Henry worked to secure a decree of nul- 
lity as to his marriage with Catharine and a 
marriage with Anne that would bring him a son 
to secure the succession. He professed doubts 
as to the validity of his marriage, and in 1527 a 
collusive suit was secretly brought before Wolsey. 
Nothing came of this ; but the question of divorce 
was openly raised. Rope Clement VII refused to 
declare the marriage void at Henry’s request 
through the secretary, Knight, whom the King 
had sent to Rome for that purpose. Ho, how- 
ever, granted a commission to Campeggio and 
Wolsey to inquire into the validity of the mar- 
riage; but before these prelates Queen Catharine 
refused to plead, and appealed to the Pope. 
The King craved judgment. The legates cited 
the Queen, and, declaring her contumacious when 
she did not appear, went on with the cause; but 
Cardinal Cainfxggio, anxious only to stay the 
proceedings when the King expected a decree, 
prorogued the court until a future day. The 
King consulted the universities of Europe, many 
of which declared the marriage invalid. The 
Pope now summoned the King to Romo, hut 
Henry haughtily r<‘fuHe(l to api)ear either in 
person or by d(j])uty, for he maintained that 
such obedience would bo to sacrUice the pre- 
rogatives of his crown, and, setting the Pope at 
delianco, he married Anno Boleyn, Jan. 26, 1638, 
On the 23d of the following May Oranmer de- 
clared the first marriage void, and on March 
23, 1634, Pope Clement pronounced it valid, 
thus bringing about the alienation of Henry VIII 
from the Roman see. Queen Catharine did not 
quit the kingdom, but was closely guarded at 
Ampthill, in 'Bedfordshire, afterward at Buckdon, 
and then at Klmbolton Castle, llunUngdonshire, 
until her death on Jan. 8, 1636. In the .mean- 
time, although absolutely friendless and harassed 
by oeaseloBS |>erBec\ition, she displayed heroic 
courage and Hurprising mental powers, defeating 
every base design of the King and his agents 
to induce her to sign away the rights of herself 
and her daughter Mary, Catharine was edu- 
cated under her mother’s direction and was a 
fair Latin scholar. Her character was unim- 
peachable, and her disposition sweet and gentle. 
Consult: The Calendars of ^tate Paparn for the 
reign, edited by Brewer and Qairdner (1880-90), 
and the Spanish aeries, edited by Bergenroth and 
Oayango, vol. ii (1868) ; Brewer and Gairdner, 
Leiiors md Papers of the Reign of Emry VUI 
(London, 1862) ; Hall, Chronicle (London, 
1809) ; Foeook, Ffistory of the Reformation (new 
ed., London, 1878); The Divoroe, 1627-^3 (2 
vols,, Oxford, 1870) ; Lo Grand, History of the 
Divorce of Henry VIII and CatharinCi with 
Burnet’s answer (London, 1600) ; Nicholas 
Harpsfteld, Treatise on the Pretended Divoree, 
sd. by Foeook (London, 1878)? Fronde, STlhe 
Divorce (New York, 18t)l) ; Froiidi*, Tfintory of 
England, voli. Ml (Now York, 1871); Caven- 
dish, liifr of Cardinal Woleey (2d ed., l^ondon, 
1827); Dixon, fm Qvcene (London, 1873-*74) 5 
Ltngard, liintory of England^ voL vi (Boston, 
1863-55) ; and Br(*we.r, Roign of Henry VUI, 
td. by Cnirdner (2 vols., London, 1884); Pol- 
lard, Vfenrj/ VUt (liOndon, 1905). An oxccllont 
bibliography of the divorce controversy is pro- 
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vided by Huth, Marriage of "Near Kin (2d ed., 
London and New York, 1887). 

CATHARINE OF BBAGANZA, bra-gan'z& 
(1638-1705). Queen of Charles II of England. 
She was the daughter of John IV, Duke of Bra- 
ganza and King of Portugal. Her mother, Luisa 
de Guzmdn, a daughter of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, was a woman of ability, who- governed 
Portugal for several years after the death of her 
husband and who foresaw the Restoration in 
England and proposed the marriage of Catharine 
with Charles to gain an ally against Spain. 
That power tried to prevent the marriage; Por- 
tugal gave a dowry of £300,000 and the towns 
of Tangier and Bombay, besides many privileges 
of trade. After the marriage at Portsmouth, in 
May, 1662, Charles was pleased with the inno- 
cence and sweet disposition of his bride, who 
had been carefully trained in a convent. But he 
soon introduced mistresses into the court and, 
when the Queen expressed indignation, lectured 
her upon the duty of submission. After repeated 
humiliations of this kind, she passively acqui- 
esced, and Charles, fickle as he was, showed her 
a certain attention and affection for which she 
was grateful, lie shielded her from the calumny 
and plots of anti -Romish agitators, who charged 
her w'ith a design to poison the King and propa- 
gate the Catholic faith in England. She truly 
mourned his death. After a life of seclusion 
during the reign of James II and the first years 
of William III, she returned to Portugal in 1692, 
and acted as regent to her brother, Dom Pedro, 
until her sudden death, Dec. 81, 1706. Consult: 
Strickland, Lives of the Queens, vol. iv (Lon- 
don, 1888 ) ; Jesse, Memoirs of the Court of Eng- 
land, vol. iii (Tx)ndon, 1870); Ranke, History 
of England, Principally in the Seventeenth Oen- 
iunj (Oxford, 1876); Davidson, Catherine of 
Bragan^a (London and New York, 1908). 

CATHARINE OF VALOIS, v&'lwa', or of 
Fbawob (1401-37). Queen of Henry V of Eng- 
land. She was the daughter of Charles VI. 
When she was 12 years old, Henry proposed to 
marry her and demanded as a dowry 2,000,000 
crowns and the provinces coded by the Treaty 
of Bretigny, together with Normandy. The 
propoMilioii was rejected, but Henry soon after- 
ward invaded France (1416) and forced a com- 
pliance with his torms. When he married Catha- 
rine at Troyes, June 2, 1420, he received im- 
mediate possession of the provinces claimed, the 
regency of Franco during the life of his father- 
in-law, and the reversion of the sovcToignty after 
the death of Charles. On Feb. 24, 1421, Catlia- 
rino was crowned at Westminster, and on Do- 
oembor 2 of that year she became tho mother of 
Henry VI. The next year she was in France, 
where her husband di^, and she returned to 
London with his bo<ly. After the funeral little 
is heard of her history, the only notable event 
being her scc.rot marriage to Owen Tudor, a 
p()or W(‘lHh gcniloinan in ai.tendanee on her son. 
The marria^ wae not openly proven until 1436. 
•By Tudor she had four children, one of whom 
w’a« iruido Earl of Ru^hinond, and inarried 
garct iiciiufort, hoircHri of the 1 louse of Somer- 
set, and junior roprosentative of the branch of 
John of Gaunt. Margaret became tho mother 
of Henry VII. Cona\ilt Miss Strickland, LUm 
of tho Queens of England, vol. iii (T.fondon, 
1840). 

CATHARINE PARE. See Paob, Catkabine, 

CATHARINE WHEEL (from tlie image ol 
St. Catharine repretumiud as being martyred 
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on the wheel). An heraldic device which is fre- 
quently used as a charge in coats of arms, when 
it is represented with teeth. 

CATHARISTS. See Cathabi. 

CATHARTIC (Fr. cathartique, from G-k. 
KaSdpTiKds, Icathartilcos, purgative, from Ka6ap6s, 
katharos, clean). A name. originally applied to 
any medicine that was supposed to purify the 
system from ^‘disease materia?' (materies 
morbi), which was generally presumed by the 
ancients to exist in all eases of fever and acute 
disease (see Cbisis), and to require to be sep- 
arated or thrown off by the different excretions 
of the body. Ultimately the term ‘‘cathartic” 
became limited in its signification to remedies 
capable of causing copious evacuation of the 
bowels and having a more pronounced effect 
than the “laxatives.” The principal cathartics 
are aloes, colocynth, rhubarb, jalap, senna, Ep- 
som and other salts, castor oil, croton oil, and 
elaterium. They are employed when it is de- 
sirable to terminate an attack of constipation, 
or to cause large, watery evacuations for the 
purpose of abstracting water from the blood, so 
that water in the pleural or abdominal^ cavities 
or in the cellular tissues may pass into the 
blood vessels and thereby reduce a dropsical 
condition. Cathartics act as irritants on the 
alimentary canal, provoking increased secre- 
tion to expel them, or as stimulants of the peri- 
staltic action of the muscular coat of the in- 
testine through reflex nervous disturbance. See 
the drugs mentioned, under their names. See 
also Constipation; Pubgatives. 

CATHAB'TID.aE. See Condob. 

CATHAY, kath-a^ A term which came into 
use in later mediaeval times and was applied to 
the vaguely wondrous regions of the Far Bast. 
It was given to China by the first European ex- 
plorer in that land, Marco Polo (q.v.). It is 
supposed to have been derived by him from the 
name of a race of mediseval conquerors of north- 
ern China, Khitah or Khiian^ who had almost 
disappeared at the time of his visit, and who 
may have been conceived by him as havifig 
formed the original substratum of the Chinese 
people. It is an interesting fact that the name 
of this conquering tribe, which has long since 
disappeared in the place of its origin and mediro- 
val use, is preserved in the modern Russian 
name for China, i.e., Khitai. Columbus reasoned 
that, since the earth is spherical and not flat, 
he could reach Cathay by sailing westward. 

CATH'OART, SiB Geobge (1794-1854). A 
British general, son of William, Earl Cathcart. 
Educated at Eton and Edinburgh, he joined the 
army in 1810; fought in the campaigns of 1812- 
13; served as aid-de-camp to the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Quatre Bras and Waterloo; and in 
1852-53, as Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
granted the first constitution to the colony, 
ended the Kaffir War, and crushed the Basutos. 
He distinguished himself by his bravery in the 
Crimean War and fell at Inkermann on Kov. 5, 
1864. He was buried at Cathcart's Hill, which 
was named after him. He was the author of 
Commentaries on the War in Russia and ^er- 
mony wt* and jlSiS (I/ondon, 1850). 

CATHCART, Sib William Sohaw* (1765- 
1843). First Viscount and Earl Cathcart of the 
United Kingdom (1814) ; previously tenth Baron 
Cathcart of Scotland (1807). A British general 
and diplomatist, son of Baron Cathcart of Oath- 
cart, Renfrew. He was born Sept. 17, 1755. Edu- 
cated at Petersham, he studied law at Dresden 


and Glasgow, was admitted advocate, but at hw 
father’s death entered the army, took a promi- 
nent part in the American war, and fought 
with distinction in Flinders and Germany. In 
1801 he was made lieutenant general and in 
1803 commander in chief for Ireland and 
later for Scotland. In July, 1807, he commanded 
the land farces cooperating with the fleet in the 
British attack on Copenhagen. For his services 
he was raised to the peerage, with the title of 
Viscount, and received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. In 1813 he was Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg, accompanied the Czar Alexander in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814, and was present 
at the Congress of Vienna. He then returned 
to St. Petersburg, where he remained as Ambas- 
sador until 1820. In 1821 he retired from pub- 
lic life, and died June 16, 1843. 

CATHCART, William (1825-1908). An 
American Baptist clergyman. He was born at 
Londonderry, Ireland, and was educated at the 
University of Glasgow and at Horton (now 
Rawdon) College, Yorkshire, England. He came 
to the United States in 1853, held a pastorate 
in Philadelphia, and was elected president of 
the American Baptist Historical Society. His 
publications include the following: The Baptists 
and the American Revolution; The Papal Sys-^ 
tern; The Baptist Encyclopcedia, his most im- 
portant work; The Baptism of the Ages and of 
the Rations, 

CATHE'DRAX (from Gk. KaSidpa, hathedra, 
a seat). This word was used of the actual 
throne of the bishop in the apse of his church. 
Hence the episcopal church was called a cathe- 
dral church, ecclesia cathedralis; the residemee 
of the bishop was a cathedral city, and a formal 
decision of the bishop was an cx-oathodra ut- 
terance. There could be but a single such church 
or city in the bishop’s province. This was called 
originally a parish, but soon a dioocso, corre- 
sponding exactly to the late Roman civil diocese 
or pronnee. All churches within his diocese 
were consecrated by the bishop, and all except 
his one episcopal church were called parish 
churches. The extent to which the monastic 
churches came under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop varied greatly in different countries and 
at different times. The term used for the capi- 
tal church of tho diocese was in early times 
eoolesia mater, or matrix, and the term ooolesia 
cathedralis came later, and cathedral was first 
used as a substantive onty in the tenth century 
and then only in the West, for in tho East 
neither the name nor the power it 
ever existed. How the special body of catho<lral 
clergy was formed by a gradual process from 
tbe diocesan clergy is a matter foreign to this 
article. But the prominence of cathedral 
churches at different times corn^Hpondfl largely 
to the religious and political power of the epis- 
copacy. Thus, cathedral ohurohes were impor- 
tant in the fourth and fifth centuries, when 
such men as Augustine, Ambrose, Cyril, and 
John Chrysostom wc‘rc l)iHhopH and ruled the 
Christian world. But "when nionnHticiHm, under 
the followers of Benedict and Basil, was over- 
whelmingly ascendant, as it was from the seventh 
tb the eleventh century in both East and West, 
monks occupied the cathedral throne's and filled 
the ranks of the canons, episcopal churches could 
not vie with those of the great monastt'rics, and 
the people, the govcTument, and the papacy 
look^ to abbots and not to bishops. Then 
arose that hybrid class of monastic cathdUals, 
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especially in countries converted by monks, such 
as England and Germany in Saxon and Carlo- 
vingian times. It was when tiie great com- 
munal movement came in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries that three new social powers 
arose — centralized government, communal auton- 
omy, episcopal independence. In the social 
struggle the kings and emperors usually sided 
with the free communes and their bishops — espe- 
cially in France and Germany. The cathedral 
churches became for the cities the badge of civic 
autonomy, the centre of civil as well as of 
religious life, the outward sign of prosperity. 
The Rhenish cities — Speyer, Worms, and Mainz 
— ^were among the first; then the Hanseatic 
towns and the Saxon, Liibeck, Hanover, and Hil- 
desheim, all in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
They felt that great movement under the Othos 
and Henrys. Next came, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the great Italian communes — 
Pisa, Milan, Parma, Cremona, Bologna, and 
others in the north; with even southern cities, 
such as Bonevei^to, Bari, Trani, Amalfi. Then the 
commxmal movement reached France in the middle 
of the twelfth .century, and it bloomed with 
the rise of Gothic art at Sens, Senlia, Noyon, 
Laon, Paris, and Chartres. The lawlessness and 
arrogance of the wealthy monasteries and of the 
great abbots, who as feudal lords claimed prac- 
tical independence both of kings and bishops, 
and sided with the feudal barons in the struggle 
for social, political, and religious supremacy, 
contributed to the union of the resources of 
king, bishops, and people in the building of these 
great cathedrals. In the thirteenth century the 
episcopal power and importatuKi of the cathedral 
reached their zenith, and the important monu- 
ments then built throughout Europe are too 
many to enumerate (see the paragraph on 
Gothic \mder Auciutkotituk, and Gothic Aboui- 
tkotuhk). N(‘W and more 8unij)tuou8 churches 
replaet'd tlu^ smaller edifices of an earlier age, 
under the religious enthusiasm born of the Cru- 
sades, which led the entire people to give their 
work freely. A cathedral was usually erected by 
moans of voluntary contributions solicited from 
all classes — rich and poor — not only throughout 
the diocese, but beyond. Previously the trend of 
munificence had been almost entirely directed 
towards the monastic orders. (See BBr^snio- 
TiNKRj Monasteet.) But enthusiasm was now 
much more general for the erection of the 
cathedrals that wore truly re.i)reHentative. of the 
whole people. Contemporary ehronieloH are full 
of the way the people of both sexes and all ages 
brought and handled the stone, the timber, and 
other materials. When completed, the cathedral 
served (except in England) also as town hall 
for political meetings, as hall for the my^tories 
which were the theatrical ]>erforniane(*H of the 
Middle Ages, its square for the periodical fairs. 
It ustially crowned the city, rising far above its 
roofs in a central and i)rouuiient position. In 
England, with no large cities and with an almost 
wholly agricultural population, many of the 
great monastic churches were at the same time 
oath^rals, the abbot being also the bishop of the 
diocese, so that there was no oonfiiet of rival 
jurisdictions. These were the “regular'' cathe- 
drals. served by “regular" or monastic bishops, 
deans, and <»anons (Canterbury, Durham, Win- 
chester. Tim others were “secular" cathe- 

drals, as Halisbury and Wells. Among the most 
imimrtaut cathedrals, architecturally speaking, 
are the following; 


Italy. Bari, Como, Ferrara, Florence, Lucca, 
Milan, Modena, Monreale, Orvieto, Palermo, 
Piacenza, Pisa, Siena. 

Gebmany. Bonn, Cologne, Freiburg, Mainz, 
Ratisbon, Speyer, Strassburg, Worms. 

Switzerland. Basel, Zurich. 

Austria-Hungary. Vienna, 

France. Albi, Amiens, Auxerre, Beauvais, 
Bourges, Chartres, Laon, Le Puy, Lyons, Noyon, 
Orleans, Paris, Poitiers, Rouen, Rheims Senlis, 
Sens, Tours, Troyes. 

England, Canterbury, Durham, Exeter, Ely, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, St. Paurs, Salisbury, South- 
well, Wells, Winchester, Worcester. 

Spain. Avila, Barcelona, Burgos, Granada, 
Jaen, LeOn, Salamanca, Seville, Tarragona, 
Toledo. 

Belgium. Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Lou- 
vain, Malines, Tournai, Ypres. 

See Plates of Amiens, Canterbury, Cologne, 
Durham, Florence, Gloucester, Lincoln, Ly- 
ons, Mexico, IVIilan, Moscow, Pisa, St. Paul's 
(London), St. Peter’s (Rome), Strassburg, 
Winchester, and York. 

It cannot be said that there was any special 
style or special form of plan used for cathedrals 
as distinct from other churches. The large body 
of canons connected with a cathedral made a 
large choir natural, and so the development of 
this part of the church (see Church) in the 
monastic churches of the preceding age was 
adopted by the cathedral builders of the twelfth 
and succeeding centuries. The greater size and 
immense resources available made, however, the 
cathedrals the touchstones of artistic conditions ; 
but the cathedral is not always the largest or 
finest church even in the cathedral town, as in 
Bologna (q.v.), where the cathedral is far in- 
ferior to the great parish church of San Petro- 
uio. It is a misnomer to apply the term “cathe- 
dral” to the basilica of St. Peter at Rome or of 
St. Mark at Venice. The minster at Ulm is not 
a cathedral, though conimonly so miscalled. In 
France, where scholastic philosophy was seeking 
to synthetize life and knowhulgo, the cathedral 
was made the vehicle for the expression in ma- 
terial forms of its encyclopcodic Jiuirning for the 
edification of the masses. The Church had al- 
ways sought to make of art a great educational 
engine, and the efiort, previously scattered in 
basilicas and churches of all kinds, was now 
more concentrated in the cathedrals. 

In Italy the cathedral, the tower, and the bap- 
tistery fro<iuently formed a group of three in 
the great squares and to them was often added 
the episcopal pahief‘. Sometimes, especially in 
Franeii and England, various dependent build- 
ings, such as cloister, ehapt(>r house, and re- 
feetory, were attached to the cathedral after the 
monastic fashion, but usually it stood clear, on 
the most conspicuous site of the city. In Eng- 
land the entire group, with usually an extensive 
open space in front planted with trees, was in- 
closed within a high wall with several gates, 
whence tho name cmee. Wells is the most com- 
plete example of such a group; it is a secular 
cathedral, but in every rGspo.c.t rejiroducoH 
the grouping of a monastic cathedral. This 
arrangement is not found on the Oonti- 
nent, where the cathedral was the centre 
of tho civic Hf(‘. Romo occupied a unique posi- 
tion. St. .lohn Lateran was more than the 
cjithodral of Romo; it was the mother of all 
churchofl, being ili(‘ seat of the Pope, but it wae 
calh'd cathedral. Bt. Peter succeeded it in. 
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the fifteenth century. The other gi'eat basilicas 
of Eome— St. Paul Without the Walls, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Santa Groce in Gerusalemme-y 
also had a rank superior to that of the ordi- 
nary cathedral. 

Organization. The bishop in his church was 
surrounded by his college of presbyters, who 
served him as counselors, assistants, and 
missionaries. This college or chapter, in Eng- 
land sometimes consisted of ^'secular or non- 
monastic clergy,” and sometimes of “rejgulars,” 
who were under monastic rule and lived in build- 
ings common to all. Of both kinds of chap- 
ters the bishop was the head — of the latter, as 
the abbot of the monastery to which his cathe- 
dral church belonged; and of the former, as hav- 
ing sole authority over it. In early times there 
was an archpresbyter, who had chief authority 
among the cathedral clergy, always in strict 
subordination to the bishop. He was gradually 
supplanted by the archdeacon, who was followed 
in the eighth and ninth centuries by the “prse- 
positus” or provost. The ^^dean,” the present 
head of all English cathedral chapters, first 
appears in the tenth or eleventh century. Often, 
if the bishop’s diocesan duties increased and im- 
portant political functions also were assigned 
him, he was obliged to leave the affairs of his 
cathedral to the head of the chapter. This is 
the explanation of the strange anomaly, som^ 
times witnessed in modern times, that in his 
own cathedral church the bishop has less author- 
ity than in any other church of .his diocese. Un- 
der the bishop as its nominal head, the chapter 
of a fully organized cathedral, formed of secu- 
lar priests, consisted of four chief dignitaries 
and a body of canons. I. The four high offLcers 
were: (1) the ‘"dean” as the general head of 
the chapter charged with its internal discipline; 
(2) the precentor, presiding over the choir and 
musical arrangements; (3) the chancellor, who 
superintended the religious and literary instruc- 
tion of the younger members, took care of the 
library, and wrote the letters; (4) the treas*- 
urer, to whom were intrusted, not the money 
of the church (as might appear from the naod- 
ern use of the word), but its sacred vessels, al- 
tar furniture, reliquaries, and similar treasures- 
H* In addition to these dignitaries, a cathedral 
chapter consisted of a board of officers called 
canons; some of them who enjoyed a separate 
estate (prsebenda) in addition to their share^ of 
the corporate funds were called prebendaries. 
In the Middle Ages an attempt was made to 
impose on theni, in part, monastic rules with 
dining hall and lodging rooms in common; but 
the restriction was never acceptable and was 
gradually given up. Monastic cathedrals closely 
resembled other monasteries, except that in the 
almost constant absence of the bishop— their 
nominal abbot — ^they were governed by a 'prior. 
With the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry (1634-38) the monastic oathedrale 
were ‘"secularized^’ and thus placed on a "‘new 
foundation,^’ which characterization they still 
retain, title oiriginally secular cathedrals beinff 
called “of the old foundation.’^ The continental 
European cathedrals were governed in the same 
general manner as the En^ish, but only in the 
rarest instances was a cathedral chapter monas- 
tic and its head at once an abbot and a bishop. 

At present all dioceses of the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States, and many dioceses 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, have cathe- 
drals. The finest specimen of cathedral archi- 
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tecture at present existing in this country is 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, in Hew 
York City, be^n in 1868 and practically com- 
pleted in 1889, at a cost of some $2,500,000. It 
will, however, be surpassed in size and in mag- 
nificence by the new Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, in the same city, of 
which the choir and apse chapels have been 
completed and the crossing inclosed. Consult 
article “Cath^drale” in Viollet-le-Duc, Diction- 
noive TCiisounS do VnTchitoctuTO frangciise (Paris, 
1876) ; Van Rensselaer, EnglisK QaihedraU 
(Hew York, 1893) ; Pratt, Cathedral Churches 
of England (Hew York, 1910) ; Scott, An Essay 
on English Church Architecture (London, 1881) ; 
Wilson, French Cathedrals (Hew York, 1900) ; 
Barr Ferree, Chronology of French Cathedrals 
(Hew York, 1894) ; Gade, Spanish Cathedrals 
(Boston and Hew York, 1911); Liibke, Ecclesir 
aaiical Art in Germany (Edinburgh, 1873). 

CATHEDRAL, The. A poem by James Rus- 
sell Lowell, published in Boston in 1869. It is 
.a description of a day spent before the famous 
cathedral in Chartres, France. 

OATHELLHEAU, ka't’-ld'n6'^ Jaoqtjes ( 1759- 
93). A leader of the insurgents in La Vendee 
during the French Revolution. He was born in 
very liumble life, at Pin-en-Mauges, in the De- 
partment of Maine-ct-Loirc. For two years be- 
fore the Vendean insurrection broke out at Saint- 
Florent, Cathelineau was busy organizing the 
peasants and providing them with weapons. 
When the open conflict came, bo led a body of 
3000 men, and in company with Bonchamp and 
Elb4es captured several towns. After the vic- 
tory of Saumur (q.v.), the council of generals 
appointed him, as having the greatest influence 
over his countrymen, commander in chief. He 
immediately determined to make an attack upon 
Nantes and managed to penetrate into the town, 
where he was wounded by a musket ball, where- 
upon his troops dispersed. He was carried to 
Saint-Florent, where he died July 11, 1793. He 
was a man of great simplicity and honesty of 
character, and for his piety was called the “Saint 
of Anjou.” Consult La Porte, La ligende de 
Cathelineau (Paris, 1893), and Muret, Vie popur 
laire de Cathelmeau (Paris, 1846). 
CATHERINE. See Cathabine. 
CATH'ERWOOD, Maex Habtwell (1847- 
1902). An American novelist, born at Luray, 
Ohio. After graduating from the College at 
Granville, Ohio (1868), she settled at Hew- 
burgh-on-the-Hudson, where she bemm writ- 
ing stories for the magazines. To this period 
belong several good novels, among which may 
be cited Cracque o’ Doom (1881). Boon after- 
ward she began a series of successful historical 
romances illustrating French Canada. They 
comprise mainly; The Uomance of DoUa/f^ 
(1889); The Story of Tonty, into which is 
introduced La Salle (1890); The I^ady of 
Fort St. John (189-1); The Chase of St. (las- 
tin, and Other Stories of the French in- the New 
World (1894) ; and Maomao and Dahc Stories, 
dealing with the mixed settlements in the 
islands of the Great I^akes (1899). In a similar 
manner Catherwood wrote of Illinois and 
the neighboring States in Old Kaskaskia 
(1893); The Spirit of an Illinois Towny a de- 
lightful story of two generations ago (1897) ; 
Little Renault (1897) ; Spanish Peggy (1899) ; 
The Queen of the Swamp,* and Other Plain Amer- 
icansy a collection of short stories of life in the 
Middle West a century ago (1809) ; and Laearrc 
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(1901). She also made a careful and apprecia- 
tive study of the Maid of Orleans in The Days 
of Jearme D^Aro (1897). Mrs. Catherwood’s in- 
terest in French North America naturally led 
her from fiction to history. Her Heroes of the 
Middle West (1898) is an account of the French 
occupation from 1673 to 1763. 

CATH'^TEB (Lat., from Gk. Ka^eri}p, kathe- 
from KaderSs, kathetos, lowered, perpendicu- 
lar, from /card, 7cata, down -j- UvaL, hienaif to 



CATHBTBB. 


send). A surgical instrument in the form’ of a 
tube, used for insertion into a mucous canal. 
The term is generally applied to a tube used to 
pass through the urethra into the bladder, for 
the purpose of drawing the urine; but there is 
also a catheter which is passed into the Eus- 
tachian tube and a catheter which is passed 
from the bladder through the ureter into the 
pelvis of the kidney. Urinary catheters are 
made of silver, glass, or rubber. Woven linen, 
imprci^ai.ed witli gum elastic, is also used as a 
material for making catheters, and such an in- 
strument is g(‘nerally uscul with a stiff wire, 
called a stylet, in its lumen, the stylet being 
withdrawn after the instrument is in place. The 
catheter in ordinary use is made of silver ^or 
soft rubber, the latter 
being less liable to do 
injury or to give pain 
in tho male patient. 
For the male the length 
of a catheter should be 
about 10 inches with a 
<mrve of 2 inches at the 
extremity, if of mettil. 
For the female, the 
catheter should meas- 
ure about 5 inches, with 
a slight curve of half 
an inch at the extrem- 
ity, if of m(‘tal. 

OATH'BTOM'ETBB 
(Gk. Kd$€roSf kathotos, 
veriiotil + fjt^rpovi 
#ron> measure) . Aphys- 
l(5al instrument em- 
ployed In the exact 
measurement of verti- 
cal distances, such as 
the height of a column 
of liquid in a glass tube 
or the elongation of a 
wire. The cathetometer 
is employed extensively 
in the oxa<'t nwling of 
a standard barom^er 
and other measuring 
apparatus. It is con- 
structed in numerous 
forms, but in general 
it consists of a vertical 
staff of metal so 
mounted on a base 
OAmsTOMKTiiu. wlth foot screws that 
it can h(^ leveled and 
made to assume a Iruly vt*rtical position. On 
tints rod slideH a carriages on which is mounted 
a small t^^U^seope with cross hairs accurately 



adjusted in its axis. This telescope can be so 
arranged that it can move through any hori- 
zontal plane which is perpendicular to the axis 
of the upright supporting rod. The telescope 
is directed at an object or point whose ver- 
tical distance from another object or point it 
is desired to obtain. The adjustment is usu- 
ally made by micrometer screws, and the car- 
riage with its telescope raised and lowered 
until the point is bisected by cross hairs. The 
distance may be read off either on the rod itself 
by means of suitable microscopes and verniers 
or on an auxiliary scale on which the telescope or 
auxiliary microscope may be focused and whose 
graduations and coefficients of expansion are 
accurately known. The adjustments of the cath- 
etometer are somewhat similar to those of an 
engineer’s level, and the different instruments 
vary with different makers and investigators. A 
typical instrument is shown in the illustration. 

CATH'ODE BAYS. These rays are de- 
scribed in that portion of the article which 
discusses discharge through gases. See Elxo- 
TBICITY. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHXJBCH. The 
proper designation of a body of Christians who 
object to any designation which implies sec- 
tarianism, and therefore to their common desig- 
nation, 'Trvingites,” which is given to them from 
their connection with Rev. Edward Irving. In 
the winter of 1829-30 Irving, then a minister 
of the Scotch Church, Regent Square, London, 
delivered a series of lectures on spiritual gifts, 
in which he maintained that those which wo are 
in the habit of calling “extraordinary” or 
“miraculous” were not meant to be confined to 
the primitive Church, but to be continued 
through the whole period of the present dis- 
pensation. About the same time, as if to con- 
firm tho views of the great preacher, there oc- 
curred at Port Glasgow, in the west of Scotland, 
certain strange phenomena. It was alleged that 
miraculous acts of healing had happened and 
that the gift of tongues had reappeared. After 
what seemed to be a sufficient investigation on 
the part of some of the members of Irving’s 
clmrch, it was concluded that the manifestations 
wore genuine. Similar manifestations shortly 
after occurred in his own church, which were 
also jironouticed to be genuine* They were held 
to be of two kimlH: first, speaking in tongues, 
and, second, prophesying. Ah thi^ former bore no 
resemblance to any* language with which men 
wore conversant, it was believed to be strictly 
an ^^unknown tongue,” the Holy Ghost ‘Rising 
the tongue of man in a manner which neither 
his own intellect could dictate nor that of any 
other man (‘omprehend.” The latter, “prophesy- 
ing,” consiHUul <*.hii*lly of “exhortations to holi- 
ness, interpretations of Scripture, openings of 
prophecy, and explanations of symbols.” After 
some time Irving was deposed from his office for 
heresy by the Church of Scotland, but mean- 
while the religious opinions with which his name 
is associated had been assuming a more definite 
and ecclesiastical shape. The final result, after 
Irving’s death, was the Oatholio Apo$toUo 
Ohwr^^ the constitution of which is briefly as 
follows: 

There are, as in the apostolic times, four 
mlidatriess first, that of “apostle”; second, that 
of “prophet”; third, that of “evan^list^^i and 
fourth, that of “angel.” The apostles are in- 
vejS^ with spiritual prc'rogsitivi's; they alone 
can minister the Holy Choat by tho laying on 
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of hands; to them the mysteries of God are 
revealed and unfolded to the Church; and they 
decide on matters of order and discipline. 
Nothing that occurs in any church t^h^ 
way of “'prophetic utterance*'' can be authori- 
tatively explained save by them; and the various 
“angels of the churches** are bound to bring all 
such utterances under their cognizance, in order 
that they may be rightly interpreted. The 
function of the “prophet** has been already indi- 
cated. The work of an “evangelist** mainly 
consists in endeavoring to bring in those who 
are without. The “angel** of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic church corresponds with the pastor of other 
Christian denominations. The ministers of each 
full congregation comprise an angel, with a four- 
fold ministry (consisting of elders, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastors), and a ministry of 
deacons to take charge of temporal matters. 
This ministry is supported by the tithes of the 
people. Church affairs are managed by a coun- 
cil of ministers of all classes, whose selection 
and arrangement are conceived to have been 
foreshadowed in the structure of the Mosaic 
tabernacle. , , , . _ 

The Catholic Apostolic church holds with 
other Christian bodies the common doctrines of 
the Christian religion; it only accepts, in what 
it considers to be a fuller and more real sense, 
the phenomena of Christian life. ^ It believes 
that the wonder, mystery, and miracle of the 
Apostolic times were not accidental, but are 
essential to the divinely instituted Church of 
God, and its main function is to prepare a people 
for the second advent of Christ. A very special 
feature of the Catholic Apostolic church is its 
extensive and elaborate symbolism. The doc- 
trine of the objective presence in the sacrament 
of the Lord*s Supper is held, but both transub- 
stantiation and con substantiation are repudiated. 

The Catholic Apostolic church has spread from 
England to the Continent, but it continues a 
small body. In the United States (1913) it has 
11 churches. Consult G. Miller, History and Doc- 
trines of Irvingism (London, 1878), and Trom- 
mel, Irvingianismus und Secte (Bremen, 1885). 

CATHOLIC BENEVOLENT LEGION. A 
fraternal organization in the United States 
whose object is to unite for social and benevo- 
lent purposes Roman Catholic men between the 
ages of 18 and 55. It was organized in 1881 
and up to 1914 had distributed over $22,000,000 
to the beneficiaries of deceased members. It has 
five State and 358 subordinate councils ; its mem- 
bership in 1913 was 15,743. There is also an 
organization for women on parallel lines, known 
as the Catholic Womon*s Benevolent Legion. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH (Lat. cathoUous, Gk. 
Ka$o\iK6sf kathoUkoSf general, universal, from 
Kardf kata, according to + 5\os, holos, whole). 
The phrase “Catholic Church** includes the two- 
fold idea of extension and complete possession 
of revealed truth, but, from the beginning of 
its history, has been used to mark the difference 
between the orthodox Christian Church and the 
various sects which sprang from it. The name 
has been retained by the Church of Rome in 
the West, and in the creeds of the Anglican com- 
munion, and by the “Orthodox** Greek church 
in the East, as being the historic successors of 
the ancient Catholic church. The Protestant 
churches have held that the etymological mean- 
ing is legitimate, and that the word may be 
used of the Church universal. The term “Catho- 
lic*’ applied to the church means that at 


every period of her existence after the ade<iuate 
diffusion of the gospel she must extend morally 
throughout the whole world and he everywhere 
the same. 

CATHOLIC CREDITOR. In the law of 
Scotland, one whose debt is secured by a lien or 
charge on more than one item of property be- 
longing to the debtor, e.g., on two or more 
heritable estates for the same debt. The catholic 
creditor is bound so to exercise his right as not 
unnecessarily to injure the securities of other 
creditors. Thus, if he draw his whole debt from 
one piece of property, he must assign his security 
over the rest to the postponed creditors. The 
right of such a creditor is called a catholic 
right. Consult Erskine, Principles of the Law 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1881). For the corre- 
sponding principle of the English and American 
law, see Maeshalino. 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION ACT, See 

Roman Catholic Emancipation Act. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES. A group of seven 
letters in the New Testament (James, 1, 2 
Peter, Jude, 1, 2, 3 John) which have been 
designated by this name, as denoting the com- 
prehensive circle of the readers addressed, in 
distinction from the individual churches and per- 
sons addressed in the letters by Paul. The term 
was first used in the Eastern church, about the 
second century, and then only with reference to 

1 John, which was so named in contrast with 

2 and 3 John, as private letters. Later it was 
applied to 2 Peter and Jude, as relatively general 
in their addresses; then to James and 1 Peter, 
as addressed to large portions of the Church; 
and finally 2 and 3 John were included, either on 
the supposition that the names given in their 
addresses (2 John, “the elect lady and h<‘r chil- 
dren,’* 3 John, “Gains, the beloved”) were fig- 
urative designations of the Church, or under the 
impulse to gather all of John’s letters in the 
same group. The term was also used of writ- 
ings outside the canon (e.g., by Origon, of the 
Epistle of Barnabas) and even of heretical 
writings (e.g., by Apollonius [in Eusebius, 11. E. 
vii, 25], of the Epistle of the Montanist Themis- 
ton). Cyril ojf Alexandria applies it to the letter 
of the Church of Jerusalem, given in Acts xv. 
By the fourth century it had como to designate 
in the East the present group of seven letters. 
In the West these writings were not known by 
any group name until the fifth or' sixth century, 
and then the name which was given thein was 
Canonical, 

Bibliography. B. F. Wcstcott, A General 
Survey of the History of the Canon of the Hew 
Testament (6th ed., Cambridge, 1889); A. H. 
Chatteris, The Hew Testament Scriptures, Croall 
Lectures for 1882 (New York, 1882). Bee James, 
Epistle op; Petes, Epistles or; John, Epistles 
or; Jude, Epistle of. 

CATHOLIC KNIGHTS OF AMBRIOA. A 

Roman Catholic fraternal order founded in 1877 
at the suggestion of Archbishop Foehan, then 
Bishop of Nashville, for the purpose of providing 
Roman C^atholic men with tne same advantages 
as were offered to others in the fraternal or- 
ganizations outside their church. It is the 
pioneer of the Roman Catholic assessment in- 
surance organizations, and the only one which 
admits women to metnl>or«hip on tlu» sanu^ foot- 
ing as men. There were, in 1913,540 subordbuite 
councils, with a meml)erahip of 19,000; it also 
has a uniform rank, witli a moinlwrHliip of 2000, 
Up to 1914 it has paid about $18,000,000 to the 
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beneficiaries of its deceased members, and it was 
the first organization to adopt the plan of a 
reserve fund to insure the meeting of its obliga- 
tions. Its membership is limited to CathoHcs 
in good standing. 

CATHOLIC MAIIlSa?Y, His Most. One of 
the formal designations of the King of Spain. It 
was given to Ferdinand Y of Aragon and Castile 
by Pope Alexander VI and retained by later kings. 

CATHOLaCOH AN'GtLlOON (Keo-Lat., 
from Gk. Ka$o\iK6$, kcUholikos, universal + 
*A'yy\LK6s, AnglikoSj relating to England, from 
Lat. Angl% English). The title of an old Latin- 
English wordbook or dictionary, edited by S. 
J. H. Heritage for the early English Text So- 
ciety (London, 1881). The original text dates 
from 1483 and is supposed by the editor to have 
originated in the East Hiding of Yorkshire. 

CATHOLCCCOS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. /ca^oXt/cds, 
katholikos, universal). The title of the chief 
ecclesiastic in the hierarchy of the Armenian, 
Nestorian, Abyssinian, and Jacobite churches 
and of the Christians of Georgia and Ethiopia. 

CATHOLICS, Eoman’. See Roman Cathouo 
Ciixmcir. 

CATHOLIC SHMHEB SCHOOL OE AMER- 
ICA. A Homan Catholic school which was 
opened at New Loii<lon, Conn., in the summer 
of 1802. Afterwar<l a site was acquired at 
ClilT Haven, near Plattshiirg, N. Y., on Lake 
Champlain, upon which a(k>:(iuate buildings were 
erected. The school is conducted in general along 
plans of the Oliautauquji Summer School. (See 
(hiAUTAiTcjuA.) It is (losi^od to alTord recrea- 
tion and to give the Catholic point of view upon 
issues of the day in history, literature, philos- 
ophy, political science, and religion. It is in a 
measure an outgrowth of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Union formed in 1889. The school is held 
aumiiilly from .My to September, and its work 
is contiiuK'd throughout Ihe year by means of 
reading circles and stu<iy clubs on the Univer- 
sity Extension Plan. The official organ is 
Magazim, Tlie president in 1014 was 
Rev. John Ohidwick, UJ). 

CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTIKBHCE UNION 
OB AMERICA. A oonfodoration of all the 
total abstinence orgiuiizjiiion.s under Roman 
Catliolio auspices, wlictdicr men’s, woimm’s, or 
jtivenilc. It was orpuiiscod in 1872 on a strictly 
religious basis, requiring its memlwrs to go to 
Holy (lotnnmnion at least once a year and reo- 
ommoxiding them to go four times. It was 
approved by lk)pe Tjoo Kill in 1887, and still 
earlier by the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, which warned OHtholics engaged in the 
sale of intoxicating drinks to consider seriously 
by how many and how great daugtirs, by how 
many and. how great occasions of sin, tlieir busi- 
ness, though in itself not unlawful, is surrounded. 
Urging them, if possible, to choose a more be- 
coming way of making a living, it insisted that 
they should, at any rate, observe strictly certain 
regulations of decency and morality, and ad- 
monished them solemnly that **if through their 
culpable neglect or ooiJporation religion is brought 
into contempt or naen brought to ruin, 
there is an Avenger in Heaven who will 
surely exact from them the severest penalties.” 
Ifnlike many other Kocudiios. this Union does not 
assert that the u«e of itiloxiwujts is wrong in 
but maintiUnK that for many it is a proad- 
occasion of Kin, and must by them be 
abandenod altog<'tU<‘r-, and without insisting 
upon total ab8tinenc<‘. an necessary for every one, 


regards it as one of the strongest weapons 
against the widespread evil of intemperance and 
urges it upon those who wish to suppress this 
evil. At the present time the Union numbers 
over 100,000 members. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
ICA. An institution of higher learning at 
Washington, D. C., conducted under the auspices 
of the Roman Catholic church in the United 
States. The university was incorporated and 
received its apostolic constitution from Pope Leo 
XIII in 1887 and was opened for instruction in 
1889. It is governed by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees, chosen from the episcopate, 
clergy, and laity. The chief executive officers are 
the chancellor, the rector, and the treasurer. 
The courses of study are intended primarily to 
give professional training and to offer facilities 
for original research to graduates of Catholic 
seminaries and colleges. The faculties at pres- 
ent organized are those of theology, philosophy, 
letters, and sciences, comprising altogether 74 
professors and instructors. In the Teachers' 
College (opened 1911) courses on academic and 
professional subjects are given by university in- 
structors to members of the teaching sisterhoods. 
The Summer School (six weeks' session) is also 
organized to meet the needs of teachers. The 
total number of students in 1912-13 was 1037. 
The university has 20 endowed chairs, 4 en- 
dowed fellowships, and 40 endowed scholarships. 
The total value of its property and investments 
was $2,082,600. Its library contains approxi- 
mately 100,000 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. 
Affiliated to the university, though retaining 
separate organizations, are the College of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Marist College, the Holy- 
Cross College, the College of the Holy Land, the 
College of St. Austin, the Immaculate Conception 
College, and Trinity College (for women). St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, .Minn., is also affiliated 
under the clan so of iho univc'rsity’s constitution 
providing for the affiliation of Catholic semi- 
naries and colleges in the United States. Cardi- 
nal Gibbons has been chancellor of the iiniversity 
since its foundation. The Right Rev. John J. 
Keane was rector till 1890, the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Thomas J. Oonaty till 1902, Monsignor 
Dennis J. O'ConnoU till 1909. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan. 
Consult Oatholio University of Amerioa Year 
Book (Washin^on, 1893 ct seq.) and Oatholio 
University Bulletin (Washington, 1895 ot seq.). 

OATHOLIO YOUNG MEN>S NATIONAL 
UNION. A federation of the diocesan unions 
of young men among Roman Catholics in the 
United States. It was organized at Newark, 
N. J., in 1875, and Monsignor George H. Doane, 
rector of the procathedral in that city, was 
elected its first president. It was formally ap- 
proved by the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more in 1878 and had in 1914 about 36,000 
members. Among its presidents have been such 
distinguished eomesiastics as Archbishop Kain, 
of St. Tiouis, Monsignor Loughlin, of Philadel- 

g hia, and Monsignor Lavalle, of New York. It 
as shown its practical usefulness not only by 
consolidating and framing constitutions for dio- 
cesan unions, but by the ostablishment of libra- 
ries, reading rooms, and night schools, and the 
provision of good reading matter for soldiers and 
sailors. 

CATTLINE (Ltrortrs Sanoxus OATitxNA) 
(c.108-62 n.o.). A Roman noble celebrated as 
the leader of a conspiracy against the Republic. 
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During his youth he attached himself^ to the 
party of Sulla. According to the ancient ac- 
counts, which all come from his opponents of the 
aristocratic party, his bodily constitution, allied 
to a mind which could stoop to every baseness 
and feared no crime, fitted him to take the lead 
in the conspiracy which has made his name 
infamous. In the year 68 b.o. he was elected 
pr®tor; in 67 he was Governor of Africa; and 
in 66 he was a candidate for the consulship, but 
was disqualified by accusations of maladminis- 
tration in his province. Disappointed thus in 
his ambition and burdened with many and heavy 
debts he entered into a conspiracy, including 
many other young Roman nobles, in morals and 
circumstances greatly like bimself, to effect a 
political revolution. A plan to murder the con- 
suls of 66 B.c. at their inauguration, and a later 
effort to kill them in February, 65, failed. Pres- 
ently a new plot was laid, but this was revealed 
to Cicero, then consul, by Fulvia,^ mistress^ of 
one of the conspirators. In the night of Nov. 
6, 63, Catiline explained to his confed- 

erates his plans for assassinating Cicero; for 
bringing up the Tuscan army (which he had se- 
duced from its allegiance), under Manlius, from 
the encampment at Faesulse (Fiesole) ; for set- 
ting fire to Rome and putting to death hostile 
senators and citizens. In a few hours everything 
was known to Cicero. Accordingly, when the 
chosen assassins came to his house, on pretense 
of a visit, they were immediately repulsed. On 
November 8, when Catiline audaciously appeared 
in the Senate, Cicero, who had learned that the 
insurrection had broken out in Etruria, delivered 
Ms First Oration Against Catiline. The accused 
was abashed by the minute knowledge Cicero 
displayed of the conspiracy. After an attempt 
at reply, he abruptly left the Senate and es- 
caped from Rome during the night. Catiline and 
Manlius were now denounced as traitors, and an 
army under the consul Antonius was sent 
against them. The conspirators who remained 
in Rome, the chief of whom was Lentulus, were 
arrested, tried, condemned, and executed, Decem- 
ber 6. The insurrections in several parts of 
Italy were meanwhile suppressed; many who 
had resorted to Catiline’s camp in Etruria de- 
. serted when they heard what had taken place in 
Rome, and his intention to proceed into Gaul 
was frustrated. In January, 62, having returned 
by Pistorium (now Pistoja) into Etruria, he en- 
countered the forces under Antonius, and after 
a desperate battle, in which he displayed almost 
superhuman courage and enthusiasm, was de- 
feated and slain. For the conventional history 
of the conspiracy, consult; Bellum OOftilincB of 
Sallust; Cicero’s four Oraiiona AgoMist Oatilinaj 
the biographies ''Coesar,” and *'Oicero,” in Plu- 
tarch’s Lives; in defense of Catiline consult B. S. 
Beesley, “Catiline as a Party Leader,” S'ort- 
mghtly Eevieio (June, 1865). 

OATILHSTE, his CONSPIBAGY. a trag- 

S by Ben Jonson, played in 1611 and pub- 
ed in quarto the same year. A folio edition 
appeared m 1616 and a second quarto in 1636. 
It held the stage only to the close of the century 
and is a ponderous adaptation of the treasonous 
practices of Catiline. 

CATILINE’S OONSPIRACIBS. 1. A play 
by Stephen Gosson (q.v.), written and probably 
played in London about 1570. The piece has 
not come down to us, nor is tliero aUy record of 
its having ever been printed. 2. A play by 
Eobeort Wilson and Henry Chettle. It is not 


extant, but a reference to it in Lodge’s Defense 
of Poetry, published in 1580, would put its 
appearance before that date. There is a record 
of another Oatiline by these authors. 

CAT'INA, or OAT'ANA. See Catania. 

CATINAT, ka'td'ni', Nicolas, m (1637- 
1712). A French soldier, born in Paris. He 
distinguished himself at the sieges of Lille 
(1667) and of Maestricht (1673). In 1686, 
contrary to his wishes, he was sent against the 
Waldenses. He was made lieutenant general in 
1688. The Duke of Savoy he defeated at Staf- 
farda in 1690. He was promoted to be a marshal 
of France in 1693 for his victory at Marsaglia, 
hut in 1701 was worsted by Prince Eugene at 
Carpi, and was superseded by Villeroy, under 
whom he served at Ohiari. He was a follower of 
Turenne in strategy; in infantry tactics he at- 
tempted to perfect the charge, ordering his 
troops to endure the enemy’s first discharge, com- 
ing to close quarters before firing. Consult his 
memoirs (Paris, 1819) and the biography (1902) 
by De Broglie. 

CATIN^GA (South American word).^ The 
forests of the very dry lands of the interior of 
Brazdl are called “catinga forests.” They con- 
tain an unusual collection of trees with barrel- 
shaped trunks, as the cotton tree and many 
thorny trees. See Fobests. 

CAT ISLAND. One of the Bahama Islands, 
long and narrow in shape, but wide at its 
southern extremity. It was supposed by some to 
be the first landing place of Columbus on his 
voyage to the New World in 1492; but San Sal- 
vador, or Watling’s, Island to the east has the 
better claim: It is 36 miles long and from 2% 
to 7 vrtde. 

CATKIN. See Ament, and illustration in 
article Alpeb. 

CATODETTSBUBC. A city and the county 
seat of Boyd Co., Ky., at the confluence of the 
Ohio and Big Sandy rivers, the latter forming 
the boundary between Kentucky and West Vir* 
ginia (Map; Kentucky, H 2). The city is on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. It has n 
considerable trade in lumber and contains whole- 
sale groceries, shoe and hardware houses, saw 
and flour mills, machine shops, etc. Pop., 1890, 
1374; 1900, 3081; 1910, 3520. 

CATa:4lN, GEX}EaE (1796-1872). A traveler 
and writer and painter of Indian portraits, born 
in Wilkesbarre, Pa. He studied law, but, having 
a taste for art, became a portrait painter. Hav- 
ing conceived the idea of executing a gallery of 
Indian paintings in order to rescue from 
oblivion the various types and customs of the 
aborigines, he began in 1832 a series of travels 
extending over eight years among the wildest 
tribes of North and South America, resulting in 
a collection of some hundreds of Indian pictures 
painted by himself, together with several books 
descriptive of Indian scenes and customs. Most 
of the portraits, after having been exhibited hr 
the artist in the United States and Europe, 
nally came into possession of the governmont 
and now constitute the famous “Catlin Gallery’ 
of the National Museum. Rome 400 sketches aro 
owned by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. Consult Miner, Cfeorge 
Catlin, with an Annotated Bibliography of his 
Writings (New York, 1001) ; My lAfo Among ths 
Indiana, ed. by M. G. Humphreys (lOOO)* 

CATLINITB, katTin-It (after Gatlin, the 
American traveler and artist) . A hardened clay 
of reddish color found in Pipesteme Co,, Minn., 
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which was used by the Dakota Indians for the 
manufacture of pipes. 

CAT'NIP (probably a corruption of catmmty 
cat’s mint, by popular confusion with nip, Ger. 
kneifen, Lith. knehti, to pinch; hardly con- 
nected with Lat. nepeta, catnip), or Catmint 
{Nepeta cataria), A plant of the family Labi- 
atse, remarkable for the fondness which cats dis- 
play for it. It is common in England, in chalky 
and gravelly soils, but less abundant in Scotland 
and Ireland, and is widely diffused throughout 
Europe and the middle latitudes of Asia and of 
North America. It affects cats in much the 
same manner as does valerian root, and when 
its leaves are bruised so as to be highly odorifer- 
ous, they are at once attracted to it, rub them- 
selves on it, tear at it, and chow it. Its odor 
has been described as intermediate between that 
of mint and that of pennyroyal. It has erect 
stems, 2 to 3 feet high, dense whorls of many 
whitish flowers, tinged and spotted with rose 
color or purple, and stalked, heart-shaped leaves 
of a velvety softness, whitish and downy beneath. 
Other species are numerous in the south of Eu- 
rope and middle latitudes of Asia. For illustra- 
tion, see Dicotyledons. 

CA'TO. The title of a tragedy by Addison 
(1713), the scene of which was laid in Utica, 
whither Cato the Younger had retired after the 
BUCcesHCH of Cicsar. 

CATO^ Dionysius. The name given to an 
imaginary person, long accounted author of a 
little volume of moral precepts in prose and 
verso, known as DionyaU Oatoni$ DisUolia (or 
JOiota) de Morihica ad MUxm, In its present 
form it belonj^, in general, to the third century 
A.D.; parts of it are much earlier, however. It 
begins with a preface addressed by the author 
to uifl son, after which come, in prose, 56 si tuple 
injunctionH, such as parentem ama. This is 
followed by the main portion of the book — 164 
moral precepts, each in two dactylic hexamotors. 
During the Middle Ages the work was a groat 
favorite and was usea as a textbook for young 
scholars. In the fifteenth centuiy more than 30 
editions were printed. An English translation 
was published by Oaxton ( 1483) , For a modern 
edition, consult Hauthal (Berlin, 1809) and 
0. Wmethy (Budaymst, 1905). 

CATO^ Maeous Porcius (234-149 B.a). A 
■Roman statesman, surnamevd Omeorixis and 
Hapiona (the wise), afterward known as Cato 
l^BtsoiTS, or Cato Majoe (Cato the Elder), to 
distinguish him from Cato of Utica. He was 
born near Tusoulum, where the modem villago 
iff Monte Potzio Oatono perpetuattw his memoiy. 
Having inherited from his plebeian father a small 
farm in the fJabine country, ho hxisicid himaolf 
in agricultural operations and learned to lovo 
ihe simple and severe manners of his Roman 
forefathers. Induced by LuciUs Valerius Flao- 
cus to remove to Rome, Cato dcmounced the pur- 
poHeH find the d<*g<mcracy (sbho Called it) of the 
Vhilo Hellenic party, then becoming proTniiicnt, 
and H(‘t a pati^*rn of st.e.riu^r and purer character. 
ll(* Hoon dirttinguiKlwvl himself as a pleader, and, 
aficr passing through minor offliohs, was elected 
nniisul (195 n.a), Tn his Province of Hither 
Spain Oato was so sitecesHful in restoring order 
and displayed su<*h military genius that he was 
honortMl by a triumph (J94). 

Ttt 1H4 Onto was elected censor and discharged 
so rigorously ihe duties of his office that the 
epithet formi^rly applied to all holders 

of tliat oiRce, was made his distincttivi* surname. 


He repaired the watercourses, bricked the reser- 
voirs, cleansed the drains, increased the sums 
paid by the pulUoani (q.v.) for the farming of 
the taxes, and diminished the prices paid by the 
state to the contractors of public works. More 
questionable attempts at reforms were those in 
regard to restricting the prices that might le- 
gally be paid for slaves, dress, furniture, equi- 
page, etc. Cato was a thoroughly dogmatic mor- 
alist, intolerant and stoical; great because he 
manfully contended with rapidly growing evils, 
yet not wise, because he opposed both bad and 
good innovations with equal animosity. He was 
always scrupulously honest. 

In 175 B.c. Oato was sent to Carthage to help 
settle the differences between the Carthaginians 
and the Numidian King Masinissa; but having 
been offended by the Carthaginians, he returned 
to Rome, where, ever afterward, he described 
Carthage as the most formidable rival of the 
Empire, and concluded all his addresses in the 
Senate house — ^whatever the immediate subject 
might be — ^with the well-known words: ‘‘Ceterum 
censeo Carthaginem esse dclendam” (^Moreover, 
I believe that Carthage must be destroyed’). 

Though Cato was early acquainted with the 
Greek language and its literature, his reactionary 
principles led him to denounce the latter as 
injurious to national morals. In his eightieth 
year his second wife, Salonia, bore him a son, 
the grandfather of Cato of Utica. He composed 
various literary works, such as De A.gri OuUura 
(or De Re Rustica), which has been preserved 
entire. Tlie best edition is by Keil (Leipzig, 
1884). His greatest historical work, the Originea, 
in 7 books, has, unfortunately, perished. It was 
called Originee because, in addition to the his- 
tory of Rome, it described the origins of the 
Italian towns with which Rome had come in 
contact. Fragments of Cato’s orations— of which 
150 wore read by Cicero — are given in Meyer’s 
Oratorum Rmanonm Fragmenta (Zurich, 
1842). As an orator, Cato was very famous, his 
style being natural, forcible, and racy to a de- 
gree. See Scars, History of Oratory (Chicago, 
1896). For the fragments consult the edition 
by Jordan (Leipzig, 1860) ; also H. Peter, His* 
toricorum Romanorum Fragmenta ’(Leipzig, 
1870). For a translation of De Agri Cultura, 
see Roman Farm Management: The Treatises of 
Varro and Oato done into FngUsh, ly a Vir^nia 
Farmer (New York, 1913). 

OATO, Maecjus Poeoitts, known as Oato the 
Younoub, or Oato Utiobnsib (from the place 
of his death) (95-46 n.c.). A Roman statesman 
and soldier. Having lost both parents during 
childhood, he was educated in the house of his 
uncle, M. Livius Drusus, and even in boyhood 
gave proofs of decision and strength of character. 
In 72 bo served with distinction in tin* campaign 
against Spartacus, but without ftiuling satisfac- 
tion in military life, though he proved himself 
a good Boldior* From Mac^onia, where he was 
military tribune in 67, he went to Pergamus. 
Thence ho brought ihe l^oic philosopher Athono- 
dorus to his camp and later to Rome, where he 
spent the time partly in philosophical studies 
and partly in forensic disonssionH. To qualify 
liimsolf thoroughly for the qua^atorshlp. he stud- 
ied nil the financial questions connected with. it. 
Tinin(diat.(dy aftx^r Jiis t‘h‘ction to this position 
(65) he inirodiK'cd, in spite of vifderit opposition 
from those intorested, a rigorous reform into the 
treasury ofllces. He quitted the quiestorship at 
the appointed time amid gimoral approbation. In 
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63 he was elected tribune and delivered his fa- 
mous speech on. the Catilinarian conspiracy, in 
which he denounced Csssar as an accomplice of 
Catiline and determined the sentence of the 
Senate. Strongly dreading the influence of un- 
bridled greatness, he opposed consistently the 
most powerful men in Rome — ^Pompeius, Caesar, 
and Crassus. Cato was a noble but strait-laced 
theorist, who lacked the intuition which belongs 
to men like Caesar and Cromwell. His first op- 
position to Pompeius was successful; but his 
opposition to Caesar's consulate for the year 59 
was of no avail. Soon after the Triumvirs, to 
rid themselves of his interference, ordered him 
to proceed to Cyprus and take possession of that 
island for Rome (68). On his return (56) he 
was elected praetor, a position in which he fear- 
lessly fought corruption. When the open breach 
came between Caesar and Pompeius, Cato sided 
with the opponents of Caesar. At the time of 
the battle of Pharsalus (48) he was holding 
Byrrhachium for Pompey. After the disaster he 
sailed for Africa with Ms troops to join Pompey. 
Before his landing the Triumvir had been mur- 
dered Cato was elected commander by the Pom- 
peians in Africa, hut resigned the post in favor 
of Metellus Scipio and undertook the defense of 
Utica, Here, when he had tidings of Csesar's 
decisive victory over Scipio and Juba at Thap- 
sus (April 6, 46), finding that his troops were 
wholly intimidated, he advised the Roman sena- 
tors and knights to escape from Utica and make 
terms with the victor, but prohibited all inter- 
cessions in his own favor. Resolved to die rather 
than surrender, after spending the night in 
reading Plato's Phcedo, he committed suicide by 
stabbing himself in the breast. 

CATO, Publius Valebius, known as Cato 
Gbammatious. a Roman grammarian and poet 
of the first century B.O. He lost his ^tate during 
the usurpation of Sulla, became an instructor to 
students of rank, and enjoyed great success, par- 
ticularly ‘as a trainer in the poetic art. ^ Sue- 
tonius {De Grammatiois, 11) states that, in ad- 
dition to works on grammar, he wrote a short 
autobiographical narrative entitled Indignatio, 

' and some poems, of which two — Lydia and Diana 
— ^were chiefly esteemed. He favored the new 
school of poetry, which preferred mythological 
epics and elegies of the Alexandrian type to the 
national Latin epic and drama. The 183 hex- 
ameters called Biros in Batterum were originally 
included in the minor poems of Vergil; later 
were attributed, with little reason, to Cato; and 
are now quite generally considered spurious. 
The text of the Dirco has been edited by Ribbeck 
(Kiel, 1867). Consult the essay by Naeke 
(Bonn, 1847). 

CATOCHE, Catk. See Cape Catoohe. 

CATO MAJOR. See Be Seneotute. 

OATOP'TRICS (Fr. oatoptrique, Gk. ^aroir- 
rpiKSs, katoptrikos, pertaining to a mirror, from 
K^roiTTpoPf kaioptron, miTTOT). That branch of 
geometrical optics which treats of the phenomena 
of light incident upon a surface and reflected 
therefrom. See Ligut. 

CATOP'TBOMART'CY (Gk. KdToirrpov, katop- 
tron^ mirror •+• naprela^ manteia, prophe^). 
Prophesying by means of a mirror or looking- 
glass. It originated at Patras, in Greece, where 
the death or recorery of the sick was foretold 
by means of a mirror let down with a thread 
until its base touched the water in a fountain 
before the Temple of Demeter. The face of the 
eiek person appearing healthy in the mirror be- 


tokened recovery; if it looked ghastly, death 
was sure to follow. More modern forms of this 
superstition are : attaching ill luck to the break- 
ing of a looking-glass and to seeing one’s face 
in a glass by candlelight. See Superstition. 

OATORCE, ka-tfli/sa, Sp. pron. ka-toi/thi, or 
Alamos de Catobce. A city of Mexico, situated 
in a barren district of the State of San Luis 
Potosf, 8700 feet above sea level, and 108 miles 
north of San Luis PotosI by rail (Map: Mexico, 
H 6), The town lies at the foot of a mountain 
10,000 feet high and is famous for its silver 
mines, discovered in 1773. Pop., 1900, 17,820. 

CA^TO STREET CONSPIRACY. See This- 
tlewood Con spiracy. 

CAT OWIi (from the resemblance of the face 
to that of a eat) . A name applied rather indis- 
criminately to several large owls, suggested by 
their catlike eyes and feline habits. In the 
United States, probably the barred owl (Bymium 
nehulosunif or Btrix varia as it is now called) 
is the one most often so referred to. See Owl, 

CATRON, Thomas Benton (1840- ). An 

American legislator, born in Lafayette Co., Mo, 
After graduating from the University of Missouri 
he served four years in the Confederate army, 
took up the practice of law in New Mexico, and 
after two years as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly became Attorney-General of the Terri- 
tory in 1869, resigning, however, to become 
United States Attorney. He was a member of 
the Legislative Council in 1884 and 1880, and in 
1895-97 was delegate of New Mexico to the Fifty- 
fourth Congress. Upon the admission of New 
Mexico to the Union as a State he was elected 
United States Senator for the term 1912-17. 

CATS, kfi.t9, Jakob ( 1577-16(J0) . The best of 
the southern Dutch poets in the golden age of 
that literature, while it was being illnstraUsd in 
the north by the varied genius of Vondol, Hooft, 
and Vischer. His poetry is characteristically 
Dutch in being extremely prosaic, commonplace 
in its metres, jejune in language, monotonous 
in rhythms, and platitudinous in morals. A 
Dutch critic, Huot, has called him bitterly 
personified mediocrity, a vulgar and vulgarizing 
spirit,” somewhat suggestive of the BngUsh 
IMpper. But he so well expressed the average 
mental life of his countrymen that for nearly 
two centuries his works ranked in popularity 
next to the Bible. Oats was the younge.st of four 
children, and his mother died in his infancy. He 
was adopted by an uncle, studied law in Leyden, 
Orl<^ns, and Paris, and began to practice it at 
The Hague, where he won r(^putation, but lost 
his health. Ho wont to England, whore he found 
no relief, and was at last cured in Holland by 
an alchemist. In 1603 ho moved to Middellmrg, 
and presently married Elizabeth van Valkenburg, 
whom he calls '‘a foundation for a homo.'' Cats 
became active in 'civic life, and wrote his 
lUmata (‘Emblems of Fancy and X.iOveV) ; 
MaeohdenpUoht (‘Maiden Duty,' 1618) 5 
stryi (‘Inward Strife,' 1620) ; Mannelyke achf^ 
larheyd (‘Manly Respectability’) ; and //<w- 
welyok (‘Marriage’). In 1621 ho entered public 
life as pensionary of Middelburg, became pen*’ 
aionary of Dort in 1623, and curator of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden in 1625. In 1632 appeared 
BpiegeVvan dm Oudm m Hfieuwm Tyt (‘Mirror 
of the Old and New Time’). Tn 1627 Cats went 
on an embassy to England, Grand I'en- 

sionary of Holland in 1638, and Keeper of the 
Great Seal in 1648. These offices he resigned in 
1651, and efter a second embassy to England 
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returned to literary work, in which for 30 years 
ho had done little save the TrouHngK ( ‘Be- 
trothal King,' 1637). He now wrote Ouderdom 
en Buitenleven (‘Age and Country Life') j Hofge- 
dachten {‘Court Thoughts') ; and an autobiog- 
raphy in verse, Twee en tachtigjarig leven (‘A 
Life of Eighty-two’), growing old gracefully and 
keeping a joy in life to the last. His Collected 
Works were published in Amsterdam (19 vols., 
179(>"1800) and Zwolle (1856-62). Consult De- 
rudder, XJn podte nderlanddis, 0., $a vie et sea 
oeuvres (Tlie Hague, 1899), and the biography 
by Kalff (Haarlem, 1902). 

CAT'S CKABLE. See Ceatch Ceadle. 

CAT'S-EYE. A semitransparent mineral 
which, when cut with a convex face (en ca~ 
hochon), shows a chatoyant effect. The name 
has bc(m given to a greenish variety of chryso- 
bcryl from Ceylon, where the Singhalese often 
.carve it to resemble a monkey’s face, taking 
advantage of the varying lights and colors of 
the stone to secure a grotesque likeness to that 
animal. Among the Hindus the cat’s-eye was 
credited with the power of preserving and in- 
creasing its owner's wealth. The name “cat's- 
eyc" was suggested by the peculiar play of light 
called chatoymey^ which is due to the internal 
striations of the composite crystals of which the 
mineral consists. The name is also given to an 
opalescent variety of quartz, especially when 
similarly out, the effect in which is said to be 
due to the fibres of asbestos or actinolite. A 
iiger-cye variety from the Orange Kiver of South 
Africa is an altered crocidolite in which the 
fibrous iron silicate has been replaced by a de- 
position of ohalcodonic quartz on the fibres. 

OATSOSJLL. A village and the county scat 
of Greene Co., Y., 34 miles south of Albany, 
on the Hudson Kiver, at the mouth of Catskill 
Creek, and on the West Shore Railroad (Map: 
New York, GO). It is connected by steam- 
boat lines with New York and Albany, and 
is the starting point of the Catskill Moun- 
tain Railroad. The village, frequented as a 
summer resort, though important rather as the 
point of departure for the more popular moun- 
tain resorts, has a courthouse, opera house, free 
academy, and public library, it manufactxires 
woolens, hosii'ry, cut glass, bricks, etc., and is 
in a productive fruit-growing region. Catskill 
was settled about 1680 by Derrick Teunis Van 
Vechten. Tho village owns its water works. 
Pop., 1800, 4020; 1000, 5484; 1010, 6296. 

CATSKILL AQHEBtrOT. See AgtiEDUOT. 

CATSKILL EOBMATIOH. A series of sand- 
stones and shales of Upper Devonian age ex- 
posed along the western slopes of the northern 
Appalachian Mountains and named from the 
Catskill Mountains of Now York, where they 
were first studied. The series wAs formerly sup- 
pos'd to constitute a distinct g<H)logical group 
ovrriying tho Chemung formati<m, but careful 
investigaii<»n has shown that tho rocks of the 
Catskill formation are shallow-water deposits 
formed along the shore linos of the northeast bay 
of the int<»rior Dtwonian sea during periods while 
the normal marine sediments of the Hamilton, 
Portage, and Ohtmiung formations were being 
laid down in the open and deeper waters that 
filled the westttrn parts of the same hay. The 
name “Cai skill formation," then, signifies a looal 
liHoral development or fades of the normal XJp- 
|M'r Devonian formations, and as such it has no 
]>laee iti tlic geohvgical time scale. These Oat- 
skill conditions and sediments began in the De- 


vonian of the eastern border of the basin at an 
earlier period than they did in the central and 
western portions, for the shoaling of the De- 
vonian sea progressed from east to west. Be- 
cause of this the Lower Catskill deposits of the 
Catskill Mountain region are of Hamilton age, 
the middle Catskill of the eastern border and 
the Catskill of the east-central part of New York 
State are of Portage age and known as the 
Oneonta formation, while the Upper Catskill of 
the eastern border and the Catskill rocks of the 
central part of the State are of Chemung age. 

The rocks of the Catskill formation consist of 
shale and sandstone, with the latter often grad- 
ing into coarse conglomerates, and their pre- 
dominant colors are red, brown, greenish, and 
steel gray. The sandstone, especially that of 
steel-gray color, often splits readily into thin 
horizontal layers and is then quarried for flag- 
stone. The entire output of flagstone known as 
“Hudson River bluestone" is obtained from the 
Catskill formation of Ulster, Delaware, and 
Greene counties, N. Y. As a rule the Catskill 
rocks are poor in fossil remains. Those most 
commonly found are the remains of land plants 
such as ferns, lepidodendrons, and trunks of 
coniferous trees. The most noteworthy fossil 
from this formation is a gigantic arthropod, 
Btylonums (q.v.), an ally of the horseshoe crab 
{Limulu8)t which attained a length of 5 feet. 
Fragments, consisting of the dermal plates, 
spines, and teeth, of heavily armored fishes of 
the genera Bothriolepis, GocoostcuSy and Holop- 
tyohius, which lived in the brackish and fresh 
waters of the coastal swamps, are found in cer- 
tain red beds. A fresh-water clam, Amnigenia, 
is found in sandy shales of tho Oneonta forma- 
tion, and occasional water-worn shells of marine 
mollusks and br^chiopods occur in tho lower beds 
of the Catskill Mountain region. 

The Catskill, sediments arc approximately 3600 
feet thick in tho Catskill Mountains; they have 
their greatest (lev(*loi)uu*nt, with a thickness of 
7600 feet, in tho vicinity of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
and from that region southward the formation 
diminishes in thickness until it disappears in 
Virginia. Tho formation is overlaid by the 
I'oeono sandstones and conglomerates of similar 
origin, but of later (Carboniferous) ago. The 
elevation of the continents that occurred towards 
tho close of Devonian time was acc<)mpuni(ul in 
Groat Britain by tho formation of very similar 
sediments there known as the Old R(^<1 Sand- 
stone, made famous by tho writings of Hugh 
Miller. This Old Red Sandstone bears to the 
normal marine Devonian of Great Britain the 
same relation as does tlie Catskill formation to 
tho marine Devonian of eastern North America, 
and tho similarity is still further marked in the 
identical physical characteristics of the rooks 
and the olo'se resemblance of their contained 
fossil remains. See Devonian SystbiiC; Old Kfun 
Bxmmromi BrYLONtmus. 

CATSKILL MOXTNTAINS. A section of 
the ^Appalachian Mountain system, lying to tho 
west of the Hudson River and mainly confined 
to Greene and Ulster counties, N. Y. They 
eover an area about 60 miles long, north and 
south, and 80 miles broad, east and west (Map: 
Now York, F 6). They are of old geological 
formation, their sides consisting of the sand- 
stones and shales of the Catskill group o! the 
Devonian system. Tho main line of elevations, 
which begins about 8 miles west of the Hudson 
lUrer, eaSends nearly north and sonth for a di»- 
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tance of 12 miles and sends off several spurs to 
the west. Unlike the southern ranges of the Ap- 
palachians, the Catskills are not formed by par- 
allel groups of mountains, each peak being more 
or less isolated from the neighboring summits. 
The slopes on the eastern side are precipitous, 
but towards the west there is a ^adual decline 
to the levels of the bordering highlands. The 
highest elevations are Slide Mountain, 4204 
feet; Hunter Mountain, 4025 feet; Black 
Dome, 3990 feet; and Black Head, 3937 
feet. Deep cloves, the Dutch name of gorges, 
have been eroded by the branches of the 
Schoharie and Esopus creeks, along the courses 
of which are many cascades. Railroads cross the 
region, giving access to all sections. The beau- 
tiful views, fine summer and autumnal climate, 
and high altitude make the region very popular 
as a resort. The mountains are for the most 
part covered with thick forests of oak, hickory, 
ash, maple, beech, pine,^ etc. 

CATSKIH'S GARLAND, or The Waivdeb- 
ING Young Gentlewoman. An old English 
ballad. It deals with the distress and restora- 
tion to happiness of a scullery maid, whose 
wretchedness is so great that she is obliged to 
clothe herself in catskins. It is really an Anglo^ 
Saxon form of C inderella. 

CAT SNAKE. The English name of a venom- 
ous opisthoglyph serpent {TarhopMs vivax) of 
southeastern Europe and Asia Minor, remark- 
able for several peculiarities of structure. It is 
small, dull-colored, and sluggish, and has grooved 
poison fangs in the hinder part of the upper 
jaw. There are also long, recurved teeth in the 
lower jaw, which assist it in holding its prey 
(mainly lizards), while it chews at it until the 
venom stupefies the victim. See Opisthoglypha. 

CAT'S-TAXL GRASS. See .Timothy Gbabs. 

CAT^S-TAXL REED. See Typha. 

CATT, 0ABRIE Chapman. An American suf- 
frage leader and lecturer, born at Ripon, Wis. 
She was educated at the State Industrial College 
of Iowa and after graduation took a special 
course in law. For several years she was prin- 
cipal of the high school and general superintend- 
ent of schools at Mason City, Iowa. She was 
married in 1884 to Leo Chapman, who died two 
years later, and in 1890 to George William Catt, 
who died in 1906. From 1890 to 1892 she was 
State lecturer and organizer of the Iowa Woman 
Suffrage Association, and thereafter was identi- 
fied with the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, of which latter organization she Iw- 
oame president. She lectured in nearly every 
State of the Union in behalf of woman suffrage, 
was especially prominent in the successful cam- 
paigns in Colorado and Idaho, aided in gaining 
for Louisiana women taxpayers the right to 
vote on all questions submitted to the taxpayers, 
and took an active part in the 1910 and 1911 
State campaigns for woman suffrage. In addi- 
tion to her work in the United States, she lec- 
tured in nearly every country in Europe. In 
April, 1913, she att^ded the International 
Woman Suf^age Congress at Budapest. 

CATTARO, kam-rO (Slav. Kotor), A sea- 
port of the Austrian Crownland of Dalmatia, 
situated at the head of the picturesque Gulf of 
Oattaro, close to the Montenegrin frontier, and 
about 36 miles east-southeast of Ragusa (Map: 
Austria, F 5). It is protected on the gulf side 
by powerful batteries and at Its back tower lofty 
mountains on which stands the almost inaocessi- 


ble Fort San Giovanni, almost 1000 feet above 
the town, with which it is connected by a series 
of defensive works. The principal trade is with 
Montenegro, with whose capital it is connected 
by a steep highway known as the Ladder or 
Stairs of Cattaro. Fop., 1890, 6400; 1900, 5700; 
in 1910, 6040. Cattaro, which was at one time a 
Roman colony under the name of Ascrivium, 
came in 1420 under the dominion of the Republic 
of Venice. In 1797 it passed to Austria, and in 
1805 to the Kingdom of Italy, but was restored 
to Austria in 1814. The town has twice been 
demolished by earthquakes. See Verboni4, His- 
tory of the Qulf of Cattaro (Agram, 1889). 

CATTARO, Gulp op, or Booche di Cattabo. 
An inlet of the Adriatic, near the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dalmatian coast, in lat. 42® 27' 
N. (Map: Austria, F 5). It consists of three 
basins connected by straits of about half a mile 
in breadth. The outer entrance is only a mile 
and a half wide, and the total length of the gulf 
is about 18 miles. Mountains protect it from 
all winds, and it has sufl5eient depth to make it 
an excellent harbor. The scenery is magnificent. 

CAOTTEGAT, or KATTEGAT (ancient Lat. 
Sinus Codanus)) The. The strait or sound sepa- 
rating the east coast of Jutland, Denmark, from 
the west coast of Sweden, and, by joining the 
Skagerrak on the west and the Little and Great 
Belts and the Sound on the east, forming the 
middle link in the chain of waters connecting 
the Baltic with the North Sea (Map: Denmark, 
E 2). It is about 150 miles long and has a 
greatest width of about 90 miles. Its depths 
are very unequal, varying in the deepest por- 
tions in the western part from 40 to 66 feet and 
in the eastern part from 100 to 200 feet. It 
offers dangers to navigation on account of its 
numerous shoals and the frequency of stormy 
winds. Its principal islands are LfisO at the 
north, Anholt near the middle, and Sams6 at 
the south. The eastern shores are steep and 
rooky, but those on the west are low. 

CATTELL', Hbnbt Wabe (1862- ). An 

American pathologist, born at Harrisburg, Pa. 
He was educated at Lafayette College and at the 
universities of Leipzig, Pennsylvania, and Frei- 
burg (Baden). In 1892-97 he was demonstra- 
tor of morbid anatomy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1899-1901 director or the 
Ayer Chemical Laboratory in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. He served as pathologist to various 
Philadelphia hospitals and was also called as an 
expert in several murder trials. He edited the 
International Medical Magamne in 189^97 ; 
International Olinios in 1900-03 and after 1910; 
Medical l^otes (md Queries after 1006. Besides 
translating Ziegler^s Special Pathological Anat* 
ow/y (1896-97), and editing Lippmeotfs Medical 
Dictionary (1910; 3d ed., 1913), he is also 
author of Kotes on the Demonstratiom in Morbid 
Anatomy ( 1899-1901 ) ; Post-Mortem Pathology 
(1903; 3dod., 1906); (1910). 

OATTELL, James McKeen (1860- ). 

An Amerioan psychologist, born at Easton, Pa. 
He graduated at Lafayette College in 1880 and 
at the University of Lsipzig in 1886. and was a 
lecturer at the University of Cambridge in 1888. 
From 1888 to 1891 he was professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Pennsylvania, from 
1891 to 1896 professor of experimental psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University, from 1896 to 1902 
head of the department of anthropology, and 
from 1902 to 1905 profoasor in the department 
of philosophy. After 1891 he served as pro- 
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lessor of psychology at Coluinbia. He became 
editor of Science, The Popiclar Science Monthly, 
American Men of Science (1906; 2d ed., 1910), 
and The American Naturalist, 

CATTEIili, William Cassidy (1827-98). An 
'American Presbyterian divine and educator. He 
was born at Salem, H. J., Aug. 30, 1827; grad- 
uated at Princeton College (1,848) and at the 
theological seminary ( 1852 ) ; was professor of 
Latin and Greek in Lafayette College, Pa., 1856- 
60, and president from 1863 to 1883. His presi- 
dency evinced executive ability of a high order. 
He was secretary of the Board of Ministerial 
Belief of the Presbyterian Church from 1883 
until his death, in Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1898. 

CAT'TEBMOLB, Gboeoe (1800-68). An 
English painter in water color. He was born 
at JDickleborough, Norfolk, and studied in Lon- 
don under the architectural draftsman, John 
Britton, His fame rests chiefly on the 100 or 
more historical and genre pictures, landscapes, 
and portraits which he exhibited at the Society 
for Painters in Water Color from 1822 to 1850. 
Many of those, as “The Diet at Spires, '' his mas- 
terpiece, '"Grace in the Refectory,” "The Monk’s 
Library” are in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. Others are in the National Gallery, in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, etc. He also fur- 
nished illustrations for Scott’s noveds and poems, 
Hcv(‘ral of Dickens’s novels, the Historical An- 
nual, with text by his l)rotlLcr Richard, and for 
other works. Cattcrmole is one of the most im- 
portant repr('Hcntai,iv(‘B of the Romantic move- 
ment in English art. His aquarelles show re- 
flnod, artistic taste, a gift of color, original and 
dramatic conception, and spirited execution. 
Among his intimate friends were Dickens, 
Thackeray, Landseer, and Browning. 

OAT THYME, tlm. See Gebmandbe. 

CAT'Tl, or OHATTI, kat'tl. A German 
people who inhabited a country included in the 
present Hesse and the Pnissian Province of 
Hesso-Nassau. The southwestern part of their 
territory, around MattiacUm, was conqut^red by 
the Romans under Drusus. The Gatti took part 
in the general rising of the Germans under 
Arminius. Tacitus praises them as excellent 
foot soldiers. During the reign of Marcus Au- 
relius they made incursions into Roman Ger- 
manv and Rhsstia. Oaracalla failed in an ex- 
pedition against them and the Alemanni. About 
the middle of that century their name began 
to give place to that of the Franks, and is last 
mentioned by Olaudlan in the latter part of 
the fourth century. F»ee Sctbvi. 

OAT'TLB (OF. catet, from ML. oaptal6f 
tale, goods, prop<»rty, from Lat. oapitaUs, im- 
portant, relating to the head, from capiat, head)* 
The term "cattle*’ is usually applied to domes- 
ticated bovine animals, principally of two spe- 
ci(‘H, lios taurus, European cattle, and Bos in6A- 
the humped cattle of India and Africa, 
commonly ealmd the ?;ebu (q.v.). The older 
writers in England used “cattles” or "catt<»U” 
as a collective for all kinds of live ani- 

mals held as property or reared to serve for 
food or be^asts of burden, including horses, 
sheep, swine, and by some writers even bees 
and poultry. Bovine animals were then dcsiff- 
nat<*d as “norm'd cattle,” and at later periods 
as "black cattle” and "neat cattle.” "Black 
cattle” was probably first appli(^l to tbe black 
breeds of Hcotland and Wales. T^ater it had 
a more general application. "Neat cattle” were 
so called because they wt‘re useful, "neat” being 


derived from the Anglo-Saxon word nedtan 
(‘to make use of’). The word '‘cattle” is an- 
other form of the words “chattel” and “capital,” 
meaning property, cattle among many primitive 
peoples being the most valuable goods, and fre- 
quently the measure of value of other kinds of 
property. The old English equivalent for cattle 
is “kine” or “kyan,” derived from oy, the plural 
of cu, Anglo-Saxon for "cow.” The term "ox” 
is often used for cattle in general, but in a re- 
stricted sense it signifies mature castrated male 
cattle used for draft purposes, though in con- 
tinental Europe the term has sometimes been 
applied to a male not castrated. 

Cattle were among the first animals domesti- 
cated by man in the early period of the world’s 
history, and have been the most valuable and 
necessary to his highest welfare in all ages and 
stages of civilization since that time. It was 
formerly thought that European breeds of cat- 
tle were domesticated from a wild form {Bos 
primigenius) which roamed over Europe and a 
large part of Asia in prehistoric times. But 
the oldest forms of domesticated cattle appear 
to be of a different type (Bos longifrons), and 
it is still an open q\iestion as to whether longi- 
frons is a domesticated form of primigenius or 
a distinct species which originated in Asia and 
was taken to Europe during the great Aryan 
migration. Variations evidently began at an 
early period, although no very high degree of 
development was effected by the ancients. 
Within the last two centuries especially, much 
attention has been paid to selecting and breed- 
ing cattle adapted to special conditions and 
purport(‘s and to devidoping the beef and milk 
producing qualities. It is stated that there are 
now in various parts of the world over 300 dis- 
tinct breeds of cattle. The principal and most 
valuable breeds of America have been derived 
from Great Britain and other portions of north- 
western Europe. The most important results of 
man’s agency in improving cattle by breeding, 
caro, ana managoment have been a tendency of 
the animals to mature at an earlier age, and 
readily to lay on flesh and fat, and an increase of 
the milk production far bevond the needs of the 
calf, and prolongation of the natural period of 
milk flow. At present the various recognized 
breeds of domestic cattle may be classified as 
beef cattle and dairy cattle. Breeds that are 
good for both beef and milk productions are 
often referred to as "dual-purpose cattle.” 

The cattle industry has assumed very large 
proportions in the United States. At the close of 
J018 there were estimated to be 20,497,000 milch 
cows worth $922,783,000, and* 36,030,000 other 
cattle valued at .$9«19,(S4.5,000. Only a nmall pro- 
portion of these W(‘r(‘ f>ur(*'l)r(Ml registerwi stock. 

Beef Cattle. Tim principal breeds of beef 
cattle in Great Britain and the United 8tat(».s 
are the Shorthorn, IliToford, Galloway, Dewon, 
Polled Durham, and Ab(*T(h»cn-Angu8. These 
breeds all originated in Great Britain and for 
the most part took tbeir names from the county 
or district whence they came. The cattle which 
have been most famous as a breed in England 
and Ameri<‘a, which have rc.cciv(‘d the longest 
and closest attention of br<*cd<T8 and improvers, 
ure the Shorthorns or Durhams. The name 
Shorthorns w'as probably givtm to distinguish 
them from tlie rival rac^ of Bakewell’s Long- 
horns, which tln‘y soon surpassed. They are red 
and white cattle (the colors being variously 
bbrndod and often roan), are rectangular in out- 
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line, and have horns of moderate length. They 
are notable for early maturity, beauty of form, 
quick-fattening qualities, and minimum amount 
of waste in slaughtering. Although excellent 
beef cattle, many of the cows are good milkers, 
and the breed is considered the best of all for 
the dual purpose of producing meat and milk. 
The Eerefords, originated in the county of Here- 
ford, are red with white on face, chest, belly, 
feet, and over the tops of the shoulders. They 
are close rivals of Shorthorns as beef cattle, but 
are inferior dairy cattle, many giving scarcely 
enough milk to raise a calf. The Galloways are 
jet-black and hornless, strongly built and rather 
low in stature. They are hardy in constitution 
and much esteemed for beef, but very poor dairy 
cattle. The AlerdeerirAngus are also hornless and 
black, and bear a general resemblance to the Gal- 
loways, but mature earlier and are superior as 
beef animals. For a number of years animals 
of this breed have won the grand championship 
at the International Stock Show held at Chicago. 
The Devons are an exceedingly symmetrical, 
beautiful race, originated in North and South 
Devonshire. They are of a rich red color, and 
although the bulls and cows are rather small, 
the oxen grow to great size. The Devon oxen 
have long been prized as work animals. There 
are good examples of the beef and dairy types 
in this breed. The Polled Durham breed origi- 
nated in the United States by the selection of 
"sports” which occurred in the Shorthorn breed. 
As to size, form, color, and general appearance 
they resemble the typical Shorthorn beef form 
without the horns. The native cattle of the South- 
west, known as the "Texas steer,” was originally 
from Spanish stock imported during Colonial 
times. This type is fast disappearing because 
of the introduction of better breeds. The beef 
animal has been specifically designed for the 
most favorable production of the best cuts, and 
while there are many cows which combine milk 
and beef production to a profitable degree, a 
good carcass of beef from a steer of a pro- 
nounced dairy type or breed is rarely seen. The 
beef type of animals is rectangular in outline, 
low, broad, deep, smooth, and even — ^no wedge- 
shape or sharp protruding spinal column is 
wanted for the block. Broad, well-covered backs 
and ribs are absolutely necessary to a good 
carcass of beef, and no other excellences will 
compensate for the lack of this essential. It is 
necessary both to breed and feed for thickness 
in these parts. Animals that are soft and 
patchy, or hard and rolled on the back, are sure 
to give defective and objectionable carcasses, 
even though they «.re thick, and they also cut up 
with correspondingly greater waste. A marked 
and important change has taken place in the 
profitable type of cattle within comparatively 
recent years. The present demand is for quality 
and finish rather than size. The modern type 
makes be6f at decidedly more profit and econ- 
omy to both the producer and the butcher, and 
furnishes the consumer a far superior article. 

Dairy Cattle. In no line of improvement of 
live stock have more remarkable results been 
attained than in the case of the dairy cow. This 
improvement has taken place in the earliness 
of maturity, the len^h of the milking period, 
the quantity and richness of the milk produced 
and the general economy of production. In the 
modern dairy cow the tendency to lay on flesh, 
so highly developed in beef animals, has been 
largely eliminated^ and in its place the ability to 


convert economically the food eaten into milk 
has been cultivated in a high degree. Con- 
tinued breeding to a special purpose and better 
methods of feeding have changed the former 
short milking period, limited almost to the 
pasture season, to a comparatively even flow of 
milk during 10 or 11 months of every year. A 
cow that does not average six or seven quarts of 
milk a day for 300 days in the year, aggregating 
4000 pounds, is not considered very profitable. 
There are many herds having an average yearly 
production of 6000 pounds per cow, and single 
animals are numerous which give 10 or 12 times 
their own weight in milk during a year. Qual- 
ity has been so improved that the milk of many 
a cow will make as much butter in a week 
as did that of three or four average cows of 
the middle of the last century. 

The points observed in judging dairy cows are 
shown in the accompanying illustration, taken 
from a publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 
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DIAOBAJiC OF COW SHOWINQ POINTS. 
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Different scales of points have been adopted 
by the various breeders' associations. 

The breeds of dairy cattle most common in the 
United States and England at the present time 
are Ayrshire, Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey, Red 
Poll, French Canadian, Dutch Bolted, Brown 
Swiss, and Shorthorns. Tho Ayr shires, named 
for the county of that name in the southwest 
of Scotland, are medium-sized cows, short-legged, 
fine-boned, and very active. The general term 
is the wedge shape, regarded as tjrpical of cows 
of dairy excellence, and good specimens are thin 
when in milk. The prevailing color is red and 
white, in spots variously proportioned, but not 
mixed. The cows arc large and persistent milkers, 
but the fat globules are small, which causes the 
cream to rise slowly. An average yield of 6500 
poxmds of milk a year per coxy; for a working herd 
is often realized. One noted herd has an average 
for 19 years of over 6400 pounds per cow, and 
individuals produce over 16,000 pounds a year* 
Butter records are not numerous, but herds av- 
erage 300 to 400 pounds a year, and there are 
individual records of as high as 900 pounds. 

The Jersey and Guernsey breeds were both 
originated in the Channel Islands, but in the 
development of the latter more of the chwr- 
acteristics of tho parent stock of Normandy 
have been retained. They were both formerly 
called Aldemeys. The Guernseys are rather 
larger than the Jerseys, strong-boned, and are 
claimed to be hardier. They are light in color, 
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with darker shades approaching brown, and 
have a yellow skin. The milk of both breeds is 
unusually rich in fat, the fat globules being 
large and separating readily in creaming. The 
Guernseys are liberal milkers. At home the 
average cow is expected to produce 5000 pounds 
of milk and 300 pounds of butter a year with- 
out high feeding. In the United States they 
are usually fed higher and respond accordingly. 
There are records of several herds which have 
averaged over 6000 pounds of milk and 350 
pounds of butter a year. Individual cows have 
produced over 18,000 pounds of milk and 1000 
pounds of butter a year. The Jerseys are the 
smallest of the better dairy breeds, though in 
the United States they have been considerably 



, SKULt AND TMBTW OF OCBB COW. 

D<^ntition of a young Joraoy cow, showing tho small in- 
oisors and oaninos crowded in the extremity of the lower 
Jaw (none in the upper jaw), and the groat grinders (molars 
and premolars). 

incrcaaod in size. The color varies ,from cream 
to various shades of fawn, tan, and mouse color, 
dark brown and oven black. They have beautiful 
htjads, with intcdligcmt faces, and rather small, 
close horns. The body is well rounded, and the 
udder is of good size, with highly clovelopod 
milk veins. TIkw are irrc'gular in outline and 
thin in llesh. Like the Gin'rnsi'ys. they are not 
large, but are persistimt milkers, and their milk 
is the richest or all br(‘eds. For many years they 
have been bred (*Hp(‘cially for butti^r pro<luctioii, 
although American br<*ed(‘rs have ntrivem with 
conHiderahle succ(‘sh to increase the milk yield 
without diminishing the quality. Good herds 
produce from 3500 to 4500 pounds of milk a 
year, and scwcral herd n^cords show averages 
of 6000 and 7000 pounds per cow. Single cows 
producer over 1000 pounds of buttt^r a year, and 
there are numerous records of 26 to 30 pounds 
of butter a week. tTerseys are heavy feeders, 
and as a rule will boar high feeding and forcing 
for long periods unusually well, lirown Bessie, 
the famous champion butter cow of the Chicago 
World’s Fair dairy test, averaged over 40 pounds 
of milk a day for Ave months, and made 3 
pounds of butter a day several times. The BcU 
or IIolAtein-Friesians, of north Holland 


and Friesland, are black and white, irregularly 
marked, but not mixed, large in frame, strong, 
and usually in good flesh. The udder is often of 
extraordinary size in conformity with the repu- 
tation of the breed for enormous milk produc- 
tion. It is not unusual for a cow to give more 
than her own weight in milk every month for 10 
or 12 consecutive months, and there are numer- 
ous instances of yields of 100 pounds or more a 
day, and 20,000 to 30,000 poimds a year, al- 
though 40 to 60 pounds a day, or 7500 to 8000 
pounds a year, is considered an average. But 
the milk is usually poorer in fat than that of 
some breeds. The fat globules are quite small, 
and the cream does not rise readily on setting. 
There are some families of Holsteins, however, 
wdiich give milk of fully average richness and 
are profitable butter producers. 

The lied Polls are a comparatively new breed, 
resembling the Devons, but are hornless. They 
are only fair dairy cattle, being in the class of 
breeds which aim to serve the dual purpose of 
milk and beef production. The Shorthorns, de- 
scribed above as beef cattle, include many indi- 
viduals notable for milk production. In the 
best milking strains the cows are rather more 
angular in outline than the beef types and have 
large, hairy udders. The Shorthorns made a 
surprisingly good showing in the World’s Fair 
breed test (1803), and records of several herds 
in the United States show a milking period of 
275 days and an average production of 6500 
pounds of milk. 

French Canadians are a breed developed in 
Canada from native stock, most of which came 
originally from France. They resemble the Jer- 
seys in type and are very hardy. The JBrown 
Swiss, which originated in 'Switzerland, also re- 
semble the Jerseys in color, but arc much 
coarser than most dairy breeds, Ma^ of them, 
however, are excellent milkers. The Dutch 
Belted are a small type of Holsteins with a 
broad white band about the middle of the body, 
the remainder of the animal being black in color. 
Cattle of several other European breeds have been 
brought to the United States, but not in sufficient 
nximbors to be of any Bignilicance to the cattle 
industry. Recently zclma from India to bo used 
in crossing with breeds in Texas because of their 
resistance to tick fever have been introduced. 

Formerly certain dairy brccnls were considered 
especially adapted to cheese making, and others 
to butter making, and the two qualities were 
supposed to be to a certain extent incompatible. 
The agricultural experiment stations have 
shown, nowever, that this is not the case, but 
that the value of milk for cheese making as well 
as for butter making is ni(*attured by its fat 
content. The richness of the milk in fat is to 
some extent a breed charaett'ristic, although 
within the breed the variations in this resect 
are quite wide in the case of different cows. The 
following averages of a large number of analyses 
of milk from cows of different breeds arc some- 
thing of an indication of the composition: 


POSITION OF MILK OP DXPPERBNT BKICEDS 


naniQD 

Wftt^r 

Total BoUda 

Pat j 

Cmoia and 
albumiii 

Milk supcor 

Aih 


/*«• mU 

Per eerit 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

A vnihtit^ 

ss.oa 

13,07 

3.58 

3.42 

5.43 

0.64 

HoiilCiin 

87.02 

12.38 

3.46 

3.30 

4.84 

0.74 

^MinoMW 

85.30 

14.61 

5.12 

3.61 

5.11 

0,75 



84.60 

15.40 i 

5.61 

3.01 

5.15 

0.74 

J^(»rtluirn * . . 

87.20 

12.80 

8.47 

3.21 

5.43 

0.69 
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Attempts to determine by experiment which 
is the best dairy breed have not been entirely 
satisfactory or convincing, on account of the 
large number of factors which have to be taken 
into account in determining this, aside from the 
yield and composition of the milk, such as hard- 
iness, constitution, adaptability to given con- 
ditions, feed requirements and economy, ulti- 
mate value for beef, etc. 

In the Chicago World’s Fair breed test, al- 
though open to all, only the Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Shorthorn breeders’ associations entered the 
competition, and they selected the best cows 
of their respective breeds to be found. The re- 
sults of the butter and cheese tests with these 
three breeds are summarized as follows: 
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‘^Breeds of Dairy Cattle,” in United Btat^ 
Department of Agriculture, Farmer^s Bulletin 
106 (Washington, 1898) ; T. McKenny Hughes, 
On the more Important Breeds of Oattle which 
have heen Becogniised in the British Isles, and 
their Relation to Other Archwological cmd His- 
torical jDtscoi?eri6s( Westminster, 1896) ; Richard 
Lydekker, Wild Oxen, Sheep, and Goats of 
All Lands, Living and Extinct (London, 1898) ; 
Craig, Judging Live Stock (1901) ; Lane, 
‘‘Records of Dairy Cows in the United States,” 
Bulletin 7J, Bureau of Animal Industry (Wash- 
ington, 1905) ; Lydekker, The Ox and its Kin- 
dred (London, 1912) ; Keller, Naturgeschichte 
der Haustiere (Berlin, 1905); Morse, “The 
Ancestry of Domesticated Cattle,” Report Bur 


WORLD’S FAIR BREED TESTS, 1893 
No. 1, Cheese Test, 15 Dats, May 


cowe iH test 

Milk 

produced 

Pat in 
milk 

Ciieese 

made 

Price of cheese 
per poimd 

Cost of 
feed 

Net gain 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

26 Jerseys 

13,296.4 

601.91 

1451.8 

13.36 

98.14 

119.82 

26 Guernseys 

10,938.6 

488.42 

1130.6 

11.96 1 

76.25 

88.30 

25 Shorthorns 

12,186.9 

436.60 

1077.6 

13.00 

99.36 

81.36 


No. 2, QO-Day Butter Test, June, July, August 


cows IN TEST 

Milk 

produced 

Fat in 
milk 

Butter 

credited 

Proceeds 
of butter 

Cost of 
feed 

Not gain 

25 Jerseys 

Pounds 

73,488.8 

61,781:7 

66,263.2 

Pounds 

3,516.08 

2,784.66 

2,409.97 

Pounds 

4,274.01 

3,360.43 

2,890.87 

Dollars 
1,747.37 
1,366.44 ; 

1.171.77 

DoUara 

587.60 

439.14 

501.79 

Dollars 

1,323.81 

997,64 

910.12 



26 Guernseys 

24 Shorthorns 



The breed test at the Pan-American Exposi- reau of Animal Industry (Washington, 1010) ; 
tion held at Bujffalo in 1900 lasted six months. Plumb, Types and Breeds of Farm Animals 
The results are sujnmarized in the following (Boston, 1906); Pusch, Die Bcurteilungen dcs 
table: Rindes (Berlin, 1896) ; Rommel, “American 

RECORD OP 6 cows EACH OF 10 BREEDS FOR 6 MONTHS, SHOWING TOTAL PRODUCTION. COST OF 

FOOD, AND NET PROFIT BY BREEDS 


BREED# 

Yield of 
milk 

Yield of 
fat 

Yield of 
solids 

Cost of 
feed 

Profit in 
butter 

Profit in 
solids 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

Ayrshire 

Shorthorn 

Holstein 

Polled Jersey 

French Canadian 

Brown Swiss 

Bed Polled 

Dutch Belted 

Pounds 

26,986.3 

27.134.6 

32.998.2 

31.986.2 
39,069.9 

20.326.6 

24.616.2 

30.890.3 
28,713.0 

24.803.3 

Pounds 

1,223.88 

1,248.09 

1,219.44 

1,129.77 

1.276.86 

948.31 

984.11 

1,123.16 

1,141.81 

847.60 

pounds 

3,770.08 

3,754.99 

4,185.32 

4,086.69 

4,760.67 

2.83t73 

3,277.36 

3,943.03 

3;773.73 

8,066.60 

Dollars 
137.77 
186.99 
140.74 . 
162.08 • 
164.67 
109.62 
113.11 
147.80 
138.16 
132.48 

Dollars 
225.41 1 

230,11 
217.91 
171.82 
; 210.62 
169.24 
176,46 
182,99 
108.15 
116,79 

Dollars 

200.63 
202.66 
236.87 

206.64 

262.15 
145.18 
181.83 
207.61 

201.15 
132.00 


^e various breeds continue to have their ad- 
vocates and admirers, and each breed has some 
points of advantage. The pure-bred stock, how- 
ever, comprise only a very small fraction of the 
dairy cows of the United States and Canada. 
The larger part of the cows arc grades, i.e., 
crosses of natives or ordinary cows with pure 
breeds. Among these arc many excellent ani- 
mals, rivaling the thoroughbreds in amount and 
economjr of milk production. Much attention is 
now being given by dairymen to testing the in- 
dividual cows of their herds, determining which 
are the most profitable ones, and gradually elim- 
inating the inferior ones. In this way an im- 
provement of the ordinary stock is going on 
which in Some sections has already raised the 
cows to a high degree of excellence and will ul- 
timately result in a much higher standard for 
good dairy cows. 

Bibliography. Wallace, Form Live Stock 
of Great Britain (Edinburgh, 1907) ; Alvord, 


Breeds of Beef Cattle,” Bulletin S//, BurepiU 
of Animal Industry (Washington, 1902) ; Shaw, 
Management and Feeding of Cattle (New York, 

1909) ; Freain, Oom,plete Orazicr (London, 
1900); Wemer, Rindcrsuoht (Berlin, 1912); 
Wilson, Evolution of British Cattle (Edinburgh, 

1910) ; “Cattle and Dairy Farming,” 2 vols. in 
Consular Reports (Washington, 1887) ; 0* If. 
Eckles, Dairy Cattle and Milk-ProduetUm (New 
York, 1011). See also Feeding Farm Animatjb ; 
Dairying; Breeds and Breeding; Unttto) 
States, Cattle; Plate of Wild Cattle. 

CATTLE, Chillingham. A breed of the so- 
called wild cattle of Great Britain ( Bos taurus, 
var. scoticus), preserved in Ohillingham Park, 
Northumberland, England. This park, the prop- 
erty of the Earl of Tankerville, is a remnant ui 
one of the great forests of Great Britain. It 
was formerly believed that these cattle and 
other herds which are found at Cadzow, near 
Chillingham, at Chartley (Rtaffordshire), Som- 
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erf or d and Lyme (Cheshire), and Kilmory (Ar- 
gyllshire), were descended from the urus'^(q.v.) 
without contact with any domesticated breed, 
but it is now generally believed that they are 
descendants of domesticated animals which have 
become feral. The Ohillingham cattle, which 
approach most nearly to the true primigenius 
^yp <7 number about 60, and are described as of 
medium size, compact in body, and dingy white 
in color, with black-tipped horns, brownish muz- 
zle, and red cars. They are timorous, unless 
hard-pressed, and feed by night. The cows con- 
ceal the calves under tall ferns and undergrowth 
and resist all aJ)p^oa(^h to them. It is said that 
these cattle refuse to mingle with any other. This 
prevents degeneracy of breed, and the accepted 
characteristics are also maintained by destroy- 
ing any calf tliat shows deviations of color. For 
illustration, see Plato of Wild Cattle. 

CATTLE GITABDS. See BArLWAYS. 

CATTLE PLAGUE, Etndekpest (Ger.), or 
Steppe Mukrain (Fr. pcste homne). An acute 
febrile contagious disease of cattle, sheep, goats, 
camels, the wild ruminants, and occasionally 
swine caused by an ultramicrt)Sc.opie organism. 
The disease is characterized by its short period 
of incubation, suddem app(‘.arance of high tem- 
perature, a croupous diphtheritic innammation 
of the mucous membranes, and the high rate of 
mortality. Horses, carnivora, and man are im- 
mune t<> the disease. It occurs indigenously on 
the plains of west<^rn Russia and throughout 
Asia, whence it has at various times overspread 
most parts of the Old World. The disease runs 
a tolerably ifiixed and definite course, which is 
not materially alt(‘n‘d by any known remedial 
measures. It seddom attacks the same indi- 
vidual a second time. 

History. Cattle plague has been recognized, 
for upward of 1000 years. It appears to have 
destroyed the herds of the warlike tribes that 
overran tho Homan Empire during the fourth 
and fifth centuries. About BIO it traveled 
with tho armies of Charlemagne into France, 
and about the same period is also supposed to 
have visited England. Several times throughout* 
the course of every century it spread from the 
plains of Russia ov(^r the western countries of 
Europe, and is stat<^d to have visited England 
again about 1225. Altliough causing every few 
y(‘arB great losses on the continent of Europe, 
the plague does not appcuir to have shown itself 
again in England until 1714, when it appeared 
at Islington, about the middle of July, and was 
very destructivo for about three months, but 
was got rid of towards the end of tho year. 
In 1744 It was in Holland, destroying there 
in two years 200,000 cattle; in Denmark, 
from 1745 to 1740, it killed 280,000; in some 
]>rovinc<*H of Sweden it spared only 2 per cent 
of the horned cattle. It made terrible havoc 
throughout Italy, destroying 400,000 animals in 
Piedmont alone, Ju Af>ri!, 1745, the plague was 
again imported into Eiigbuul, probably by some 
white ralvoH from llolbiml. It continued its 
devastation for 12 years, but it is now impos- 
sible accurately to determine the losses it oc- 
cjisiontHl. In the third and fourth years of its 
ravages, 80,000 cattle were slaugntored, and 
double that numb(^r are supposed to have died. 
In 1747, 40,000 cattle dit^ in Nottingham and 
Laneashin^ alone; while so late as 1757, 50,000 
perished in Olmshire, in six months. In March, 
1770, the diw'ase was brought with some hay 
from Holland to Portsoy* in the Moray Firth; 
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several cattle died, and others to the value of 
about £800 being destroyed, the further spread 
of the pest was prevented. By the wars which 
wasted Europe towards the close of the eighteenth 
and in the first eighteen years of the nineteenth 
century, cattle plague was spread widely over the 
Continent, and occasioned, wherever it occurred, 
terrible losses. Since then, at short intervals, it 
has spread — always being traceable to its source 
on the Russian plains — over Poland, Hungary, 
Austria, Prussia, portions of Germany, and 
Italy, and has extended to Egypt. The follow- 
ing are the records of its destructive career 
during this outbreak: 



Attacked 

Killed 

Died 

Recovered 

England 1 

Wwes 

Scotland 

Total 

223,672 

8,388 

46,803 

102,740 

1,180 

6,263 

90,460 

5,794 

28,088 

21,589 

1,117 

10,707 

278,923 

110,183 

124,332 

33,413 


To this total must be added 11,000 cases 
known to have been attacked and unaccounted 
for, and upward of 60,000 healthy cattle slaugh- 
tered to prevent the spread of the' disease. Plague 
was again imported into Hull in 1872 with 
cattle from Cronstadt; it spread into several 
districts of the East Riding, attacked 72 ani- 
mals, 51 of which were killed and 21 died. The 
last outbreak in England occurred in 1877, re- 
sulting in the loss of 1108 animals. The most 
extensive losses, however, have occurred on the 
steppes of Russia, and in Turkestan, Persia, 
China, Japan, Java, Egypt, and South Africa. 
In Africa the disease spread south from Egypt 
along the Nile during the Italian invasion in 
1890 and within five years reached the South 
African States and the West African Colonies 
of Germany. In Capo Colony alone 1,300,000 
animals died of the disease in tho year 1897- 
98. During recent years it has been consider- 
ably limited by tho persistent employment of 
protective vaccination. In tho Philippines it is 
tho most important disease, attacking common 
cattle, Indian cattle, and carabao. In 1902, 
629,176 cattle and carabao died, principally of 
this disease; during the year 1911-12, 4312 new 
cases were reported with 2847 deaths. The 
disease has never yet invaded the Western Hem- 
isphere nor Australia. 

Cause. Tim disease has been shown to be 
caused by a virus that will pass through the 
finest porcelain filters, and thus belongs to 
tho group of ultramicroscopic microorganisms. 
This virus occurs abundantly in the blood of 
every plague-stricken beast, in the discharge 
from Its nostrils, mouth, or eyes, in tne 
urine, in tho excrement, probably even in the. 
breath. It may be transferred to healthy beasts 
by inoculation. A little of the blood or nasal 
or other mucous discharges of a plague case, if 
introduced underneath the skin of a healthy cow, 
develops tho disease within a few days. Tho 
transference of the virus or contagion from the 
Hick to tho sound animal is not always so direct 
and evident. As with other contagious diseases, 
the virus may be convoyed by insects; it may 
adhere to the food that has lain before infected 
beasts or may gain entrance in the drinking 
water; it may adhere to the litter from the stalls, 
even after it has been heaped for weeks; to the 
clothes of attendants; to the fioors, walk, or 
stallitkg of buildings ; or to imporfoctly cleansed 
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cattle cars. It usually gains access to tlie blood 
tbrougb the digestive tract, perhaps also by ab- 
sorption through the skin. 

Symptoms. In from three to nine days after 
an animal has been exposed to the virus ^ of 
cattle plague, or from 36 to 48 hours after being 
purposely inoculated, the temperature of the 
body is raised several degrees, A delicate ther- 
mometer introduced into the vagina or rectum, 
instead of marking about 101® F., indicates 
104® to 106®. Two or three days later a strik- 
ing dullness is manifested, and the animal be- 
comes indifferent to surroundings. The pupils 
of the eyes are contracted, and the animal may- 
be in a state of vertigo or coma. Within 12 to 
24 hours the milk secretion is diminished by 
one-half or two-thirds, the mucous membrane of 
the mouth is generally observed to be^ slightly 
reddened, and soon a granular, yellowish-white 
eruption, consisting of thickened epithelium cells 
and granules, appears on the gums round the 
incisor teeth, and by' and by on the lips and 
dental pad. Some hours later the same eruption 
extends to the cheeks, tongue, and hard palate. 
Within 48 hours a crust of epithelium covers the 
gums, lips, and mouth, and then, wiped away 
or accidentally rubbed off, leaves the abraded 
membrane red and vascular and exhibiting 
patches of erosion. The membrane lining the 
vagina indicates very similar appearances ; ^ it 
is reddened and vascular, dotted with grayish, 
translucent elevations about the size of rape- 
seeds, covered with a whitish-yellow, usually 
sticky discharge, and occasionally marked with 
patches of excoriation. The skin is dry; there 
is hence a perverted development of scarfskin, 
and of the oleaginous secretion of the irritated 
sebaceous glands. The skin is thus invested with 
yellowish scales ; while on its thinner portions — 
about tlie lips, between the thighs, and on the 
udder-— there are papular eruptions or eleva- 
tions. The animal hangs its head, arches its 
back, the eyes are leaden and watery, and from 
both eyes and nose there latterly comes a dirty, 
slimy discharge. Appetite and rumination are 
irregular. The breathing is oppressed; expira- 
tion is prolonged and accompanied by a peculiar 
grunt. The pulse is small and thready, and is 
quickened as death approaches. The bowels, 
usually confined at first, become, toward the 
sixth or seventh day, much relaxed; the dis- 
charges passed, often with pain and straining, 
are profuse and liquid, offensive, acrid, pale- 
colored, and occasionally mixed with blood. The 
patient loses weight and strength, totters if it 
attempts to walk, and prefers to lie rather than 
to stand. Death usually occurs within from two 
to seven days, and is preceded by muscular 
Switchings, a peculiar, offensive smell, a cold, 
clammy state of body, moaning, grinding of the 
teeth, and, rapidly increasing prostration. 

Diagnosis. The sudden appearance and 
rapid development of the symptoms, among 
which th^ characteristic affection of the mucous 
membranes is of great importance, aid in the 
recognition of the disease. The diseases to be 
differentiated are ooccidiosis, or red scour,- ma- 
lignant catarrhal • fever, foot-and-mouth disease, 
aoid piroplasmo^. 

, Prognosis. Oases usually terminate unfavor- 
tiffly when the animara tcunperature falls rap- 
idly; the pulse becomes small, quick, and weak; 
the breathing more diMciiilt, distressed, and 
moaaisg; the diarrhoea increased, and the de- 
pixttSskMt more notable A moifpe fisArorabin 
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nation may be anticipated when, after the fifth 
day, the heightened temperature, so notable even 
from the earliest stages, abates gradually; the 
breathing becomes easier, the pulse firmer, the 
visible mucous membranes appear healthier, and 
patches of extravasation or erosion speedily 
disappear. 

Sheep do not take rinderpest spontaneously, 
and even when kept with diseased cattle, or in- 
oculated with cattle-plague virus, they do not 
catch the disease so certainly as do cattle. When 
diseased, they exhibit, however, very similar 
symptoms; but Professor Roll and other ob- 
servers record that about 55 per cent resist 
artificial infection. The mortality in sheep 
and goats rarely exceeds 25-30 per^ cent. 
Goats, deer, carabao, gazelles, yaks, and, indeed, 
all animals affected with rinderpest, exhibit 
with tolerable uniformity the same characteris- 
tic symptoms. 

Post-mortem Appearances. The mucous 
membranes are generally deeper-colored than 
natural, are congested, softened, marked in 
places with the same granular patches discover- 
able during life within the mouth of the vagina, 
and 'in bad cases exhibit oedema, hemorrhage, 
and sloughing. The first three stomachs some- 
times contain a good deal of food, but show less 
declension from health than does tlie fourth 
stomach, the mucous mbmbrane of which is 
dotted with spots of congestion and extravasa- 
tion. The coats of the bowels are thinned and 
easily torn. The mucous coat, especially towards 
the middle of the small intestine, the opening 
into the caecum and posterior half of the rectum, 
is much congested, bared of epithelium, and* 
sometimes marked with blood spots, b\it never 
ulcerated. Poycr’s glands, so generally inflamed 
in the somewhat analogous typhoid fever of man, 
are perfectly healthy. The liver is yellow, and 
the gall bladder contains an abundance of fluid. 
The respiratory mucous membrane, like tbo di- 
estive, is vascular, and marked with submucous 
emorrhage ; the lungs are generally emphysema- 
tous, the heart often marked with blood spots. 
The urinogenital, like the other mucous niem- 
hranoa, is congested in females, especially toward 
the lower part of the vagina and vulva; the kid- 
neys arc enlarg<*d and hemorrhagic in the cor- 
tical zone; the serous membranes and nervous 
centres are perfectly unchanged. As in other 
septiccemic diseases, a considerable increase in 
the number of white blood corpuscles is observed. 
The blood itself is dark in color; in the latest 
stages it contains less water, probably owing to 
the draining diarrhoea, and about double its 
usual proportion of fibrin. The muscular tissues 
are softened, easily broken down, and contain 
abnormal amount of soluble albumen- The urine 
is little altered in quantity, but from the first 
rise in the animal’s temperature it contains ant 
increase of urea varying from 5 to 15 per cent* 
The chief change in the milk is its rapid dimi- 
nution in quantity and the increase of its 
fatty matters. The bile is watery, offensive, and 
prone to decomposition. 

Treatment. In countries where the disease 
is not endemic treatment is prohibited by law, 
owing to the fact that all therapeutic measures 
are without avail and to the Bcrious danger of 
^ctensive outbreaks occurring* In countries 
where treatment is not prohibited all affected 
animals should bo given large quantitiow of anti- 
rinderpwt serum fntravenouely and stimulants 
by mouth. All animals in contact should be 
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jocted subcutaneously witli serum and allowed 
to mix with the diseased animals in order that 
they may contract a mild form and obtain an 
active immunity. 

Prevention. Prophylactic measures consist in 
(1) exclusion and (2) extinction. The former 
is brought about by prohibiting the importation 
of susceptible animals or products thereof, un- 
less properly disinfected, from countries where 
tlio disease is known to occur into a country that 
is free from the disease. Extinction may be 
brought about by the destruction of all affected 
and exposed animals, followed by a thorough dis- 
infection of the surroundings and a precaution- 
ary quarantine of the district. 

Protective Inoculation. Tlie earlier at- 
tempts to immunize against this disease date 
from the middle of tlie eighteenth century, when 
the secretions of affected animals — ^the nasal dis- 
charges or lachrymal secretions — were introduced 
under the skin. This practice was given up on 
account of the severe affection and the large 
losses resulting. The principal methods of vac- 
cination are (1) Koch’s fresh bile method, (2) 
the glycmdnated bile method, (3) the serum- 
alone uu^thod, and (4) Kolle and Turner’s se- 
nim-Hiinultan<*ourt method. The first method 
consists in the taking of l)loo<l-free bile of af- 
f(‘et<‘d animals from the sixth to the eighth day 
of the disease and injecting nou-imumue animals 
tlu‘.r(witli. This ri'sults in the (‘.stahlishment of 
an immunity after 10 days. The several draw- 
backs to this nu'thod are that the immunity lasts 
for but a ft‘W months, that a largo quantity of 
bilo is ri'quirod to inoculate largi^ herds, and that 
a large number of fatiilitioH have at times re- 
sulted. The second method is a modification of 
tlio first in that one-half the quantity of glyoer- 
ino is added to the bile and kept for eight days. 
Prom 20 to 60 cubic centimeters of tlio glycer- 
inatiui bile is injected, followed about two weeks 
later by a small dose of virulent blood. This 
results in an active immunity becoming estab- 
lishod after 14 to 16 <layH, which lasts for a 
long tittto. Tho third, or stwum-alone, method 
consists in the injection of a i)rotective dose of 
antirinderpest serum. Huch an immunity, a pas- 
sive. immunity, lasts two to six weeks, but in- 
or<?as<Kl domes' may extend it for a longer period. 
This method is made use of to confer a wmpo- 
rary imiminiiy upon stock to tide them through 
an outlireak or to safeguard them when travel- 
ing tltrough infoctt^l districts. The fourth, or 
sertim-stmultaiu‘ous, ttU‘tho<I consists in the in- 
jec^tion of antirimhTpest serum on one side and 
virulent blood on the otlmr. A mild form of the 
diHcase results, and a lasting immunity is es- 
tablislied aftt*r 14 to 16 days. 

In lo(*aliti(*H when* piroplasmosis and tryp- 
anosomiasis ar<^ priwalent tiienj is danger that 
these. <liH(‘iiHes may b<* traiismittcul with the blood 
from cattle air<‘ctcd with rinderpest, and this 
must be guarded against. 

(‘ensiilt: Dieekerhoff, lliatorij of BMerpo^t 
and lift fdtaraturc (Berlin^ 1890) 1 Hutyra and 
Marek, Paihology and Thrapmtkfi of the Dia- 
ottni’H of Ammih, vol. i (Chicago, 

11U2) ; rfoans A of Votorimry Mediaino, 

vol. i ((Chicago, 1913). 

CATTLE TICK. Bee *Par7UB. 

CAT'TY (Malay, Javixtiese km, Jeatt, pound) • 
The unit td weight largely us<*d throughout Clii- 
lU'se and Malayan Asia, and by the (Chinese all 
over the world. A <^atty ecpuils 1% pounds 
avoirdupois, or 625 grams. 


CAT'TYWAB'. See Kathiawab. 

CATTJLTiTJS, Gaius Valeeius (c.87-e.64 
B.C.). The greatest of the Eoman lyric poets. 
He was born in Verona, of a respected and well- 
to-do family. He settled in Rome in early life, 
and was on terms of familiarity with the lead- 
ing men of the day — Cicero among them — 
though he was himself in rather moderate 
circumstances. In Rome he formed a pas- 
sionate attachment for a woman whom he cele- 
brates under the name of ‘Xesbia.” There is 
little doubt that she was Clodia, the sister of 
Cicero’s enemy, P. Cloclius Pulcher. This was 
the consuming passion of his life, and the theme 
of many of his finest lyrics, in which we have 
•the throbbing life of an emotio*nal yet not quite 
mature genius. In them we read the story of 
his earlier hopes and joys, then his jealousy, his 
quarrels and reconciliations, and at last his de- 
spair when he fully came to recognize the open 
infidelity of the woman whom he loved. Catul- 
lus is intensely personal in his poetry and utterly 
without reserve; many of his shorter poems 
breatlie the deepest affection for his friends, with 
the most stinging invective for his enemies. His 
longer poems are largely based on Alexandrian 
Greek models. The most notable are the two 
^pithalamia, or marriage songs (61, 62), the 
Epyllion, entitled the Nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis (64), and the weird, ima^native poem 
AttU% in strange Galliambic verse. (63). The 
Attis has no parallel in Roman literature, and 
its spirit shows a subtle Oriental infiuence, 
(Per its story see Attis.) Catullus was a 
master of poetic diction, and the most original 
of the Roman poets, if wo except Lncr(‘tius. His 
shorter verso, howiwer, i.s often marred by gross 
sensuality and evi‘u frank obscenity. 

The best editions of Catullus are those by 
Bahrens (Leipzig, 1886), R. Ellis (Oxford, 1889), 
E. T. Merrill (Boston, 1893), and Friedrich 
(Leipzig, 1908). Ho has boon often translated 
into English — ^by Lamb (1821), Martin (1861), 
Cranstoun (1867), Ellis (187k), Hart Davies 
(1870), Grant Allen (the Attis only, 1892), Cor- 
nish (1912). 

OAT'HLtrS. Tlie name of several distin- 
guished Romans. 1. Gaius Lutatius Catulus, 
the admiral whoso fleet defeated the Carthagin- 
ians near the iEgatos Insular, off the Sicilian 
coast, in 241 b.o., thus closing the First Punic 
War. 2. Quintus Lutatxus Catulus, consul 
with Marius in 102 B.O., when he was unsuccess- 
ful in checking the advance of the Cimbri ( q.v, ) 
to the Po. In 101, with Marius, he defeated them 
in a great battle on the Raudian Fields. In the 
I)rurieri])ti()ii of Bulla (87 B.o.) his name was in- 
cIikUmI ; hut he preferred suicide and suffocated 
hiuiHtdf with charcoal fumes. He was an excel- 
lent orator. 3. Quxntus Lutatius Catuxus, 
sou of the preceding, consul in 78 B.O., censor in 
66. He quelled the revolutionary uprising of 
M. d^imilius Lepidus, his colleague in the consul- 
ship (78), who had tried to overthrow Bulla’s 
constitution, and assisted Cicero in the, prose- 
cution of Catiline, 

CATTCA, kou'kd, A river of Colombia, South 
America, the chief tributary of tlui Magdalena 
(Map: Colombia, B 2). Tt rises in the southern 
portion of the Central 0<>r<lillc‘ra and flows in a 
northerly direction bcitween th<^ WcstcTn ahd the 
Central Cordill<*nis, forming numerotw waterfalls, 
Imt bew)ming navigable at Antioquia. It joins 
tlie Magtlalena north of Mompos, about 150 miles 
from the sea, aft<»r a cxmrfic of nearly 700 miUn*. 
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CAirCA. A department, of Colombia, em- 
bracing the west coast of the Kepublic, the 
three chains of the Andes, and the valley of the 
Rio Canca, as well as a large part of the 
interior (Map: Colombia, B 3). Its original 
area was 31,388 square miles, but in 1905 was 
reduced to 20,403 square miles. It is divided 
by the Andes into two parts, of which the west- 
ern is alone developed. The territory of Ca- 
queti, which occupies by far the larger portion 
of the department, belongs to the basin of the 
Amazon and is almost uninhabited. The forma- 
tion of the surface and the climatic conditions 
of Cauca present an extraordinary variety, 
ranging from the lofty, snow-clad peaks of the 
Andes to the fertile valleys along the rivers. 
The centre of population and cultivation is 
along the Cauca valley, where corn, sugar cane, 
cacao, tobacco, etc., are grown with success. 
The mineral wealth, especially gold and silver, 
is extensive. The forests, which cover a large 
section of the department, yield large quantities 
of rubber and cinchona. Pop., including abo- 
rigines, 1912, 211,756. The capital is Popayan, 
with a population of 18,724. 

CATJOASIA, kg-ka'shi-fi,. See Caucasxts. 

CAXTCASIAN, ka-ka'shan, or CATTCASIO, 
ka-kas'ik, BACE, The. The name applied by 
Blumenbach (1795) to the white division of 
mankind, as distinguished from the yellow, the 
brown, and the black. Whether these divisions 
be called species, subspecies, varieties, or races, 
they exist and have separate names. The ob- 
jection is made to the word that it is not suffi- 
ciently connotive, because the peoples of the 
Caucasus do not fairly represent the grandest 
division of humanity. But the term is fixed 
in literature and will doubtless remain. Another 
controversy is waged over the original area of 
development and dispersion of the Caucasian 
race. Within a quarter of a century opinions 
have shifted from southern Asia to northern 
Africa. Keane says that the Caucasic progenitor 
originated in itfrica, north of the Sudan, and 
quotes Sergi as saying that Africa is the cradle 
•land whence this Caucasic family spread north- 
ward to Europe, where it still persists, and 
eastward to western Asia. The whole of 
northern Africa, connected by land with Europe 
in the Quaternary epoch, formed part of the 
geographical area of the ancient white race. 
The last word has not been said on this point. 
The cradle land of the human species may have 
been in southeastern Asia. In that cv<mt new 
difficulties with reference to the formation of tho 
great subspecies arise. 

Various classifications of the members of the 
Caucasic race have been made. Huxley (1870) 
made two separate races of whites — ^the Xan- 
thochroid of northern Europe, and tho Mclanp- 
chroid of southern Europe, northern Africa, arid 
Asia. A' much later tabulation is that of IDeni- 
ker, here given: 


In this table the Littoral European (called 
also Atlanto-Mediterranean ) corresponds with 
the Iberian of English writers; the Western 
European, or Cevenole, is the Celtic, or Alpine, 
of authors; the Adriatic type is the tall, brachy- 
cephalic population of tho northwest Balkan 
Peninsula; Northern European corresponds with 
Teutonic, or Nordic, and Eastern European with 
White Russian, or Lithuanian. 

Compare this scheme with Keane’s divisions 
of the Caucasian peoples : ( 1 ) Eomo europams . — 
Scandinavians, North Germans, Dutch, Flem- 
ings, most English, Scotch, and Irish; Tlirako- 
Hellenes, some Kurds, most West Persians, 
Afghans, Dards, and Siah-posh Kafirs; many 
Hindus. (2) Eomo alpinus. — ^Most French and 
Welsh, South Germans, Swiss, and Tyrolese; 
Russians, Poles, Czechs, Yugo-Slavs ; some 
Albanians and Rumanians; Armenians, many 
Kurds, Tajiks (East Persians), Galchas, Indo- 
nesians. (3) Eomo mediterranensis, — ^Most 
Iberians, Corsicans, Sards, Sicilians’, Italians, 
Greeks, Berbers, and other Hamites; Arabs and 
other Semites; some Hindus; Dravidas, Todas, 
Ainus. 

The best modern works on the subject are: 
Keane, Ethnology (Cambridge, 1896) ; id., Man: 
Past amd Present (Cambridge, 1899) ; Ripley, 
Races of Europe (New York, 1899) ; Deniker, 
Races of Man (London, 1900); Sergi, M editor- 
ranean Race (London, 1901) ; Giuffrida-Ruggeri, 
Eomo Sapiens (Leipzig and Vienna, 1913). 

OAtrCASTTS, kfl/k^^-stis (Lat., from Gk. KajJ- 
/cacposr, Kaukasos, Fr. Caucase, Gcr. Kaukasus, 
Buss. Kavkas), A region occupying the south- 
east corner of Europe and extending into Asia 
(Map: Russia, F 6). It extends from about 
lat. 38® to 46® 30' N., constituting the isthmus 
separating the Caspian from the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov. Its area is about 180,000 
square miles. Russian Armenia is included in 
the southern part. The famous A])Hhcron Penin- 
sula, the site of the celebrated Baku oil fields, 
lies in its southeastern section. 

Considered etlmologically and physically, the 
Caucasus is the most interesting part of the 
Russian Enmire and one of the most interesting 
countries. The surface presents a wide diversity 
of aspects, since it comprises a low and marshy 
region in the north, as well as the snow-clad 
peaks of the Caucasus Range. This range 
crosses tho territory from northwest to aouth- 
eant and, with its offshoots, occupies tho larger 
part. 

The main range divides the country into 
nortlierft Caucasia (Ciscaxicasia) and Transcau- 
casia. Tho former is, in the main, a level coun- 
try, tho prolongation of the Russian plains, hav- 
ing lagoons, marshes, and steppes and peopled 
mainly l>y notnad Kalmuks. Its central eleva- 
tion lies between the head streams of the Kuma 
and tho Torek, which flow into the Caqpian, 
and those of the Kal)an, an affluent of tlm Black 


I. BRUNETTE TYPE: WAVY BROWN OR BLACK HAIR, DARK EYES 


Clear brown skin, black hair, narrow, straifrht, or convex nose, tall stature. doUohoo^halic 

' 'A<iuilino nose, prominent occiput, olliptioal 3face, doliohooephalio 

8lraip:ht coarso nose, square face, doUohoocphaUo 

Straight fino noso, oval face, znesooephalio 
lichnoophalie. 


Tawny 
white skin, 
black hair 


Tall stature, J 
long face I 

( Short stature, do] 

Dull white flkiu. f Short stature, round face, 

brown hair (Tall stature, elongated face, braohyoephi 


iNDO-AFOnAN. 

Auap or HisMirn. 
BBiman (4 subraoes). 
LirroMAi. Eintox'CArf. 
IlIKUO-lNTHTrLAlt. 
Wkhtkiw Euuopran. 
AnauTXc. 


n. PAIR TYPE: WAVY OR STRAIGHT 301AIR* LIGHT HYBH 


Rfsddish i Hair somewhat wavy, reddish; tall stature, doliohooephalio. NonmnBiiKKtntoraAir. 

white sldn \ Hair somewhat stndgnt, flaxen; short stature, «ub-brachyoepha1io 'fUamm EunojneAK. 
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Sea. Transcaucasia, or the region south of 
the main Caucasus Range, forms a striking 
contrast to the northern part. It is occupied 
chiefly by lines of mountains running parallel 
with the great central range. The river Kur, 
together with its affluent, the Arax, drains a 
great part of Transcaucasia, emptying into the 
Caspian. The much smaller Rion flows into the 
Black Sea. 

The water system of the Caucasus belongs 
wholly to these two seas. Lakes are found only 
in ■ Transcaucasia. The chief of them is the 
Gokcha, or Sevanga, situated in Erivan. Its 
altitude is above 6000. feet, its area over 600 
square miles. For further physiographical de- 
tails, see Caxtoastjs Mountains. 

The varieties of climate effect sharp contrasts 
in flora and fauna. From the northern pine on 
the lofty altitudes to the imusually luxuriant 
growths in the basin of the Rion, where figs, 
pomegranates, etc., flourish, there is an extraor- 
dinary range ^ of vegetation. The fauna ranges 
from the leopard, and even the tiger, to the com- 
mon European species of wild animals. 

The mineral deposits of the Caucasus are 
among the richest in Russia, and its oil wells 
are second only to those of the United States. 
Despite lack of adequate transportation facili- 
ti<‘fl and want of enterprise and equipment, pro- 
duction has increased and the mining indus- 
try has (lcv(doped. Coal, of inferior quality, is 
extracted — 3,380,000 poods in 1011; 2,400,000 
(1010) ; 3,220,000(1908) ; 2,862,000(1007) (pood 
= 36,113 Ibfl.), Other products are copper, man- 
ganese, m<‘rcury, sulphur, iron, cobalt, and salt. 
Baku ( q.v. ) is the centre of the petroleum industi^. 

Tho settled population is agricultural. In 
Ciscaucasia wheat, rye, and other grains give 
largo returns in the irrigated districts; in 
Transcaucasia, corn, rice, cotton, and tobacco. 
There were reported in 1911, in both divisions, 

22.073.000 acres under cereals, and 6,676,000 
under meadows ; the total cereal yield was 
338,680,300 poods (winter wheat, 108,750,700; 
summer wheat, 52,784,100; barley, 92,938,600; 
oats, 21,238,000, etc.), and tbo total hay yield, 
183,554,800 poods. In 1910 the cereal yield 
was 462,467,400 poodq^ hay, 186,059,200. tfndcr 
vines are acme 54,000 acres in Ciscaucasia and’ 

150.000 in Transcaucasia, yielding In all about 
30,000,000 gallons of wine per annum. There 
are about 150,000 acres under mtilherry trees 
and the silkworm industry is important. Tho 
nomadic tribes carry on grazing; the live stock 
was estimated in *1911 as follows: 1,943,000 
horses, 5,915,000 cattle, 11,600,000 sheep and 
goats, 1,181,000 swine, besides considerable herds 
of camels. The forest area (1911) was about 

13.311.000 acres. 

The manufacturing industries of the Caucasus 
arc but poorly developed. The natives make 
rugs and long woolen cloaks, also harness, 
which Is usually richly and tastefully trimmed 
with silver; those articles show no little skill 
and artistic sense and are exported to some 
extent. Tn the manufacture of wine primitive 
methods are mostly used, and the product is 
hardly known outside of Russia. Tne serious 
disttirham^es centring round Baku and Batum 
(1904^06) as a consequence of the Tatar-Ar- 
wienian f(‘ud affected injuriously all manufac- 
turing industries. 

Tlic transportation facilities of the Caucasus, 
although considerably improved since the com- 
pletion of the Transcaucasian Railwayy are yet 


far from adequate. In many parts the pack 
horse is still used for transporting freight. The 
northern of the two chief lines of railway ex- 
tends along the Caspian coast from Baku to 
Petrovsk; thence inland to a point near Vladi- 
kavkaz, and north into the province of the Don 
Cossacks to its terminations at the Sea of Azov. 
A branch connects the main line with Novoros- 
siysk on the Black Sea. The southern line (560 
miles) connects Baku, on the Caspian, with 
Batum and Poti, on the Black Sea. The most 
important of the other lines is that from Tiflis 
to Erivan (234 miles), with a branch (48) 
to Kars. The exports of petroleum and gi’ain 
from the Caucasus to western Europe across 
the Black Sea are important. The petroleum 
flotilla on the Caspian numbers over 300 vessels. 

Administratively the Caucasus forms one of 
the general governments of the Russian Empire 
and is divided into Ciscaucasia (northern Cau- 
casia), containing two provinces and one govern- 
ment; and Transcaucasia, eontaining six govern- 
ments, three provinces, and two districts. See 
Russia, Population. 

The population of the Caucasus in 1897 was 
9,289,364; the greatest density being 53.5 per 
square verst in Koutais, the least 17.2 in the 
Black Sea Government, The Aryans numbered 
4,901,412; the Caucasians, 2,439,071 (Georgi- 
ans, 1,350,275) ; the Uralo-Altaians, 1,902,142 
(Turko-Tatars, 1,879,908) ; Semites, 46,739. 
Members of the Orthodox Greek church numborctl 
over 4,000,000; Mohammedans of the Sunnite 
sect, 2,021,300, and of the Shiite sect, 884,100; 
the Armenians are Christians; tho Kalmucks 
and otbera of tho Turko-Tatar tribes are Lama- 
ists. The total population as estimated Jan. 1, 
1911, was 12,037,200. The chief cities are Tiflis 
(q.v.), the government capital, and Baku (q.v.), 
famous for its petroleum industries. There 
are reported 6443 schools in tbo Caucasus. 

Keane (Man: Past and Present, 1899) diyides 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus, on linguistic 
grounds, into four groups: (1) Southern — 
Georgians, Imeritians, Ohevsurs, Lazes, Mingre- 
lians, Pahavs, Swanittians, eolloctively called the 
Kartvclian family. (2) Abkhasians, 

Circassians, and Kabardians. (3) Central — Os- 
setes, or Irons. (4) Avars, Ohe- 

chinzes, Daigs, Ingush, Kazy-Kumyksh, Kist, 
Lesghians, Tush, collectively called Daghestani, 
‘highlanders.’ Nowhere else in the world, ac- 
cording to Ripley (Baoes of Ettrope, 1899), is 
such a hoterogcmcous confusion of peoples, lan- 
guages, and religions gathered in one area. The 
number of dialects is rated at 68, representing 
all stages of development. The Ossete is put 
down as Aryan; the CiroassiRtt, including Ab- 
khasian and Kabardian, is incorporativc ; some 
are purely agglutinative; and to those must be 
added later intrusions of Bemitio and A^an 
'Sp(^h. Into the closed valleys of the Cau- 
casian Mountains, during the mtoations of 
peoples, came representatives of all tongues and 
nations, sufficiently isolated within their con- 
fined environments to preserve both physical and 
lizigaistio traits or to develop new ones. 

Little Is known of the early history of the 
Caucasus. The ancient Gtecks perhaps car- 
ried on commercial relations with the tribes 
along the west coast, and Cape Iskuria may 
have received its name from the colony of Dios- 
curias, established in the seventh century B.o. 
As shown In the writings of AUschylus and 
Herodotus, the Gredcs knew the location of the 
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Caucasus Range. Georgia, the chief state, was 
conquered by Alexander the Great. Other por- 
tions of the Caucasus were incorporated in the 
Roman, and thereafter the Byzantine Empire 
through the control of Armenia. Muscovite in- 
terest began under Peter the Great, but not 
until about 1770 did Russia actively enter the 
region. Kuban and Terek became theirs in 1774, 
and Derbent, Kuba, and Baku in 1796; so that 
by the end of the century Russia had acquired 
practically all of northern Caucasia. The an- 
nexation of Georgia in 1801, after the death 
of George XIII, gave Russia a foothold in 
Transcaucasia. By cessions secured from Persia 
and Turkey, as well as by voluntary submissions 
on the part of the more peacefully inclined na- 
tive tribes, Russia had obtained, by 1829, nomi- 
nal control over nearly the entire country. 

The courageous mountain tribes, however, 
aided by the general inaccessibility of the re- 
gion, retained their independence, and it was 
only after .30 years of continuous fighting that 
their subjugation was accomplished. Shamyl 
was the chief leader of the natives in whom 
religious zeal was combined with marvelous 
bravery. He gave to the resistance of the Cau- 
casians a more organized character, defeating 
the Russian conquest. At last Shamyl was 
forced to surrender at Ghunib in 1859, and Rus- 
sian dominion was virtually assured. The 
operations in the west ended in complete suc- 
cess at last in 1866. A great exodus of Cir- 
cassians to Turkish territory ensued. During 
the Russo-Turkish War in 1877-78, there was 
an uprising against Russian control, and the 
Turks lent active assistance, but the attempt 
proved wholly futile. Russia’s success in this 
war secured to her a section of Turkish Armenia, 
which was annexed to the Caucasus. In 1905 
the Caucasus was the scene of violent dis- 
turbances, racial and revolutionary. Consult: 
Keane, M<m: Past md Present (New York, 
1899); Ripley, Baees of Europe (ib., 1899); 
Erckert, Der Kauhasus und seine Vdlker (Leip- 
zig, 1887); Ereshfield, The Exploration of the 
Caucasus (London, 1902) ; Wirth, Kaukasisohe 
ZusammmMnge (Leipzig, 1907). See Russia. 

CAUCASUS MOUNTAINS. A mountain 
range on the Caucasian Isthmus, forming part 
of the boundary between Europe and Asia. It 
extends* in a west-northwest direction from the 
peninsula of Apsheron, in the Caspian Sea, to 
the peninsula of Taman, between the Black Sea 
and the Sea* of Azov, being separated here from 
the mountains of the Crimea by the narrow 
Strait of Kertch. The range is about 760 miles 
in length and from 60 to J26 miles in width. 
The narrowest section is almost in the middle of 
the isthmus, where the basin of the Ter^ River 
occupies a depression that leads into the Dariel 
Pass. While formed by several chains running 
parallel, or diverging and again uniting 
mountain knots, the range is remarkable for 
its geographical and geological unity. West of 
the Dariel Pass there is an almost unbrdkmi 
line of mountains exceeding the Alps in eleva^ 
tion, which forms a veritable barrier between 
the regions to the north and south. Eastward 
the Caucasus is lower, more broken, and Is 
cut by numerous transversal valleys. The 
southern slopes of the mountains are generally 
much sharper than the northern, which fall by 
gradual stages to the level of the T«‘,r<*k and 
Kuban valleys. The range includes many mas- 
sive peaks of great altitude. Elbruz (18,470 


feet), Koshtantau (16,900), Dikhtau (17,000), 
Kasbek (16,646), and other peaks overtop Mont 
Blanc. Elbruz and Kasbek are probably of 
volcanic origin. The loftier mountains carry 
fields of snow and ice, but the glaciers are not 
so extensive as in the Alps, where they have 
greater breadth and a lower snow line. Most of 
the central ranges are composed of granite and 
crystalline schists. On the northern slopes 
Jurassic and Cretaceous sediments predominate, 
and are continued into the Caucasian steppes, 
where they dip below the Tertiary and Quater- 
nary formations. The Kuban and Rion rivers 
drain the western Caucasus into the Black Sea, 
while the eastern region is drained by the Terek 
and Kur into the Caspian. There are but few 
practicable routes across the range, the most 
important being from Vladikavkaz, on the 
northern side, through the Dariel Pass to Tiflis, 
which is used as a commercial and military 
highway. 

Little Caucasus. To the soutlff of the valleys 
of the Kur and Rion, in Transcaucasia, there are 
several mountain groups forming a broken chain 
that extends from near Poti on the Black Sea 
southeast to the Persian frontier. These groups 
are collectively kno'wn as the “Little Caucasus,” 
or as the “Mountains of Transcaucasia.” The 
highest point is Alaghez, over 13,000 feet. 

CAUCHON, kd'shON' Joseph Edwakd (1816- 
86). A Canadian journalist and politician, 
born at St. Rochs, Quebec. In 1842 he estab- 
lished he Journal do Qudheo knd conducted it 
Tmtil his death. He entered the Legislative 
Assembly in 1844 and served in it and in the 
Dominion Parliament aft(‘r the formation of the 
Confederation until 1877. During 1867-72 he 
was Speaker of the Senate. He* held cabinet 
offices in tike Provincial and Dojninion govern- 
ments, and was Lieutenant Governor of Mani- 
toba from 1877 to 1882, He published VUnion 
des provinces de VAmdrique Britanniqm du Nord 
(3866). 

CAUCHY, k6'sh6', AuousTIN LouiS (1789- 
1867 ) . A French mathematician. He was born 
in Paris and was educated at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. In 1810 he went to Cherbourg, in the 
capacity of an engineer, J|?ut, his health failing, 
]jo returned to Paris in 1813, renounced enfri- 
neering, and chose pure science for his life work. 
His Memoir e sur la th^orie des ondes was 
crowned by the Institute in 3816, and in 1816 
be became a member of the Academy of Scionc(jfl. 
Later he became profc'ssor at the Polytechnic 
School. In 1830 he refusi'd to tiike the oath 
required by I.fOuis Plulippe and went into volun- 
tary exile. During bis stay abroad he held for 
a short time tlie ehaii* of math<‘«mti(*H in Turin, 
and later (1834) w(*nt to Prague as tutor of the 
Comte de Ohambord. He returned to France in 
1837, but bis political views were such as to 
bar him from the. higher profesHorshipH until the 
advent of the government of 1848. In that year 
Cauchy was mad<* pr<ife.4sor of mathematical 
astronomy at the Rorhonne, a ehair whi<*h Iw 
hold with a brief inti‘rrui)ti<»rii until his death. 
In politics Cauchy was a l4igititniwt. fit* was 
known as a man of piety aoad was a defemhT of 
the Jesuits. 

The works of Cauchy occupy a leading plac<* in 
science. All parts of pure and appH<*<l mathe- 
matics, including giM)metry, algebra, the theory 
of. numbers, intc»gral cahmluH, incchani(*H, as- 
tronomy, and mathematical physics, are Indebted 
to his discoveries. He verified the ikoriodlcity 
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of elliptic functions, gave the first impetus to 
the general theory of functions, contributed to 
determinants,* and laid the foundation for the 
modern treatment of the convergence of infinite 
series. He emphasized the imaginary as a 
fundamental, not subsidiary, quantity, perfected 
the method of integration of linear differential 
equations (see Calculus), advanced the theory 
of substitutions, invented the calculus of resi- 
dues, and, in general, was one of the leaders of 
the nineteenth century in infusing vigor into 
analysis. The propagation of light and the 
theory of elasticity also received his attention. 

Consult Valson, La vie et les travaux de 
Cauchy (Paris, 1868), and Terquem, “Analyse 
des travaux de Cauchy,"' in the Nouvelles annales 
de matMmaiiqucs (Paris, 1857). Les ccuvres 
computes d\i.ugustin Cauchy (Paris, 1882- 
1901) were published under the direction of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

CATT'CHS (of uncertain origin; possibly from 
ML,^ caucus, Gk. /caO/cos, Jcaukos, cup, as being 
originally an ’informal festal gathering). A 
term applied (1) to an informal meeting of the 
voters of a political party within a limited 
district for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for office or of naming delegates to a 
nominating convention, and (2) to a conference 
of the inemlx'rs of a political party in a legisla- 
tive body for the purpose of determining in de- 
tail tli<^ courses to i)e pursu<*d by the members of 
tho body^ belonging to sneh party. In its former 
application ilu^ word is said to have been derived 
from tho “Caulkers’ Club,” a political organiza- 
tion of som(‘. proinineuw in Boston during the 
activity of Sammd Adams. Until within a com- 
paratively brief period this informal meeting of 
voters was a wcll-recognizod and widely estab-. 
lished feature of the American political system. 
In tho party caucus all “regular” members of 
tho party were considered entitled to he pre^wmt 
and to be hoard. Its participants named the 
party’s candidates for local office and determined 
the policy of tho party in tho political district 
from which the memhors of the caucus were 
drawn. From tho caucus of a small political 
unit, such as tho town or th(^ assombly district, 
were sent tho various constituent members of a 
larger and similar oonf«reu<'o rt'prese.Titing^ and 
acting for, tho voters of a <*ongr(»ssional (listriot 
or of an entire State. Witliin the past two 
decades tho caucus iias assumed a rum form 
through tho statutory control of nominations to 
offic(*, eH])<‘ciall y in tlw*. establishment of a system 
of Ho-ealled “primaries,” tho composition and 
procedure of which have in 0 ev<*ral States been 
made the objc^ct of as detailed and specific legis- 
lative control as arc tho elections tbcrasolvos. 
The informalities which earlier made possible 
many questionable practices in the effort to 
“capture” a caucus nave thus gradually disap- 
peared and have been supersc^ded by ‘the routine 
of secret balloting by the legally registered mem- 
bers of a party. The nominating caucus ap- 
pearcHl also In American polities in a eouKpieuous 
form, until 1824, in the e.atieuK of inemix'rs of 
Oongreas of each party which for a oou{)le -of 
deeadcH named the candidates for tlu^ presuhmey 
a|kd vi<'<‘ pr(‘si(lency, until tho systimi of national 
nominating eon veni ions was introduced. 

The S(‘c‘omI t.vp<‘ <»f (muk-us hns not only sur- 
vived, btit has iiicreused in inlluimn^ and has 
lrt‘eonw'^ recogniz(‘d as a lt*gitimato feature of 
legislative pf<Kt(Hluro. Both In local legislative* 
bodlcK and also in the various State leglelatosi, 


and still more conspicuously in Congress, the 
members of each party participate in a caucus, 
by which are named the party's candidates for 
the offices of the body and by which are deter- 
mined the lines of policy to be followed within 
the larger body. Such action is considered as 
binding not only upon all the participants in the 
caucus, but also upon all members of the legis- 
lature belonging to the party holding the caucus; 
and very rarely do any dissentient members of 
a party have the will, or the desire, to “bolt” 
the action of their caucus. 

CATT'DA-GAI/LI GBIT. -See Devoniait 
System. 

CAUDEBEC-LES-ELBEUr, kftd'bSk' Bl- 
zSl'bef'. A town in the Department of Seine- 
Inferieure, France, on the left bank of the Seine, 
an industrial suburb of Elbeuf, 12 miles south 
of Rouen. It has woolen mills, cloth factories, 
and dye works. Pop. (commune), 1901, 9761 j 
1911, 0070. 

CAU'DIiN’E EOBES (Lat. Fu/roulce Cau- 
dincD), Two high, narrow, and wooded moun- 
tain gorges near the town of Caudium, in ancient 
Samnium, on tho boundary towards Campania, 
celebrated for the defeat here suffered by the 
Romans in the Second Sairmite War (321 b.c.). 
Four Roman legions commanded by the two 
consuls, Titus Veturius and Spurius Postumius, 
after marching through a narrow pass, found 
themselves locked in a spacious valley, sur- 
arounded on all sides by lofty mountains, with 
no way out save that by wliich they entered, 
and another pass on tlu^ op})osite side. Attempt- 
ing to dolllc through the latter, they found it 
blocked up with tr(H*is and stones and commanded 
by the Samnitos, who had also in the meantime 
made themselves masters of tho other pass. 
After some days famine compelled them to sur- 
render unconditionally. The Samnitc general, 
Qaius Pontius, according to old custom, com- 
pelled the Romans to pass under the yoke and 
then permitted them to march back to Rome. 

CAXJ'DEE’S CXIBTA117 LEOTXJBBS, Mas. 
A series of farcical papers contributed by Doug^ 
las Jerrold to the I^tondon Punch and publish^ 
in 1846. They also form vol. iii of the author’s 
Collected Works, London, 1862. They consist of 
a scries of marital monologues delivered after 
retiring by a woman of decided views to her 
meek and sleepy husband. 

OAtlEB, kou^Sr, A family of German sculp- 
tors. — Emil the ^ older (1800-67) is chiefly 
known as the inventor of the ao-called “Cau- 
erscho Masse,” a substitute for plaster, which 
it oxcels in durability and cleanliness," in the 
reproduction of statuary. He modeled many 
small g^nre figures, hundreds of which were cast 
in this medium. Tho latter part of his life was 
spent at Kreuznach on the Rhine, where his 
sons and grandsons also practiced bis art. — ^His 
son, Kant Caueb (1828-86) , was born in Bonn, 
studied t<‘clmi<pio with Rauch and Albert Wolf 
in Berlin, and the antique in Rome and in the 
British Mus<‘iim. His portrait busts, among 
which av<* many of tho royal princes and aris^ 
tcoraoy of Europe, are lifelike and full of 
charm, “'rho Witwih” (National Gallery, Ber- 
lin), “Tho Olympian Vict«)r” (Sans Souci and 
l^nsington Museum), ‘'The Dying Achilles,” and 
•yWk Bchiller Moihiraent in Mannheim, are among 
tho host known of his otlu^r works. Ite also de- 
aigned tho tomb <>f Prosidout (larfiold at Cleve- 
land. — noiiEUT (1831 93), a young^T brother of 
Karl, was horn in Drosdoii. Ho flrst st^xdlsi 
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painting at Diisseldorf, then sculpture with his 
father in Elreuznach and afterward in Rome. 
He is best known by the charming little statu- 
ettes and groups executed by the hundreds in 
the ‘^Cauersche Masse,” the motifs of which are 
taken from romantic or classic tales and poems, 
such as “The Sleeping Beauty,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“Hermann and Dorothea,” “Paul and Virginia.” 
He and his brother Karl were commissioned by 
the Prussian Ministry of Public Instruction to 
superintend the reproduction in plaster easts 
of the principal sculptures of Italy. — ^Emil the 
Yootgeb, Hugo, Ludwig, and Robert the 
Youhgeb, sons of Karl, and Stanislas, son of 
Robert the Elder, are all sculptors. 

CATJGHHAWAGA, ka'nfi.-wrg^i. See Sault 
St. Louis. 

OATTK, or CAWK (provincial variant of 
chalk). The massive variety of the mineral 
barite, so called originally by miners in the Der- 
byshire lead mines. See Barium. 

CAXTL (OF, cale, a sort of cap, Ir. calla, 
OGael. call, veil, hood; ultimately connected 
with Lat. oelare, to hide, Skt. ^a/rana, refuge). 
A thin membrane encompassing the heads of 
some children when born. It is merely the 
amniotic membrane (see Embryology; Amnion), 
which envelops every child before birth and 
which, on account of unusual strength or for 
other reasons, has escaped rupture during the 
act of delivery. Extraordinary superstitions 
have been connected with it from very early ages 
down to the present day. (See Superstition,) 
It was a popular belief that children so born 
would be very fortunate, and that the caul 
brought fortune to those purchasing it. This 
superstition was so common in the primitive 
Church that St. Chrysostom felt it his duty to 
inveigh against it in many of his homilies. In 
later times midwives sold the caul to advocates 
at enormous prices, “as an especial means of 
making them eloquent,” and to seamen as an 
infallible preservative against drowning. It was 
also supposed that the health of the person born 
with it could be told by the caul which, if firm 
and crisp, betokened health, but if relaxed and 
flaccid, sickness or death. During the eighteenth 
century it was common to find advertisements 
in the newspapers of cauls to be sold. Similar 
advertisements appeared from time to time also 
during the nineteenth century. Consult: Brand, 
Popular Antiquities (London, 1870) ; Notes and 
Queries, vol. vii (London, 1849 et seq.) ; Jones, 
Credulities, Past and Present (London, 1898). 

CAHIiAIirCOXTBT, kO'iaN'kdUr', Abmand 
A tTGUSTiN Louis m, Duke of Vicenza (1772- 
1827). A statesman of the first French Em- 
pire, born at Caulaincourt, in the Department of 
Aisne, Dec. 9, 1772. He entered the army at 
the age of 16, rapidly attained promotion, and 
as colonel of a regiment of carbineers distin- 
guished himself in the campaign of 1800. He 
was made a general of division in 1806 and 
in 1808 was created Diflce of Vicenza* In 1807 
he was appointed Ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
where he soon gained the confidence of the Czar, 
Alexander I. In 1811, on the ove of the out- 
break of hostilities between Russia and France, 
he resigned his post, as he disapproved of Na- 
poleon^s policy- He opposed the invasion of 
Russia. After the burning of Moscow Napoleon 
selected him as hia companion in his fiight to 
France. In 1813 he was plenipotentiary to the 
allied sovereigns dxiring the campaign of Saxony, 
and as Minister of Foreign Affairs attended the 


congress at ChS-tillon, February, 1814. -After 
the abdication of Napoleon Caulaincourt en- 
deavored to make use of his influence with 
Alexander to obtain the most favorable condi- 
tions for the fallen Emperor, and chiefly through 
his intervention the island of Elba was given to 
Napoleon. During the Hundred Days Caulain- 
court resumed office as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and was made a peer. On the Second 
Restoration he retired to private life. He died 
in Paris, Feb. 19, 1827. Consult Eileraux, 
Souvenirs du duo de Vicenoe (Paris, 1837'~40). 

CAH'LIFLO'RY (from Lat. caulis, Gk. fcav- 
Us, kaulos, stalk + flos, flower). The produc- 
tion of flowers from the old wood, as in the 
redbud {Gerois). This habit is very character- 
istic of tropical forests, in which case possibly 
the thin bark explains its common occurrence. 

CAU-XIFLOW'ER (Lat. caulis, stalk, espe- 
cially of the cabbage, Gk. Kav\6s, kaulos, stalk 
-f flower, from Lat. flos, flower), Brassica ole- 
racea var. hotrytis. A form of cabbage in which 
the infloresence, modified into a 'flattened head 
or compact mass, is the edible part. It is a 
less strongly flavored and more delicate vege- 
table than cabbage and is eaten boiled with 
sauce or pickled. Its culture is similar to that 
of cabbage, but the plant is not so hardy and 
requires a richer and more moist soil. When 
the head begins to form, the outer leaves of the 
plant are drawn up over it and fastened. This 
produces a whiter and more marketable head. 
(For illustration, see Cabbage.) Cauliflower 
seed, formerly produced almost entirely^ in 
Europe, is now grown in commercial quantities 
in the vicinity of Puget Sound, WuHhington. 
There are a number of varieties of cauliflower, 
but without marked differences hctwocui tln'in. 
Early Dwarf Erfurt and Snowball are among 
the best. Broccoli is simply a late maturing 
and more hardy form of cauliflower. 

CAXJXO'NIA (Lat., from Gk. KavXojpCa, Ka/Ur 
Idnia). An ancient Achooan city in Italy, near 
the Gulf of Scyliieeum. It was a town of impor- 
tance five centuric's before Christ. In 380 B.o. 
it was destroyed by Dionysius the Elder. 
Though mentioned later, it never again attained 
prominence. 

CATTLOP^TEBIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Kav\6s, 
Tcaulos, stalk + rrrepls, pteris, fern, from TT9p6vf 
pteron, wing, from HreffOai, petesthai, to fly). 
A genus of fossil tree ferns usually recognized 
by their trunks and found in rocks of Upper 
Paleozoic and Lower Mesozoic age of many parts 
of the world. The name was first gWm by 
Lindley and Hutton to erect trunks found in the 
Carboniferous rocks. More recently the genua 
has been found also in the Lower Devonian of 
America and in the Permian and Trias of the 
Old World. The trunks show the places of 
attachment of the leaves, marked by scars, and 
these scars are arranged spirally about the axis* 
The various species are recognized by the form 
and size of the scars, which are generally large 
and of a circular or oval outline with an inner 
mark shaped like a horseshoe. Some of the 
finest examples found in America were obtained 
from the (jbrniferous limestones of the Lower 
Devonian of Ohio. Those were described by 
Newberry, who considered that they grew upon 
an island which occupied the vicinity of Cincin- 
nati during a time. when the romaindor of Ohio 
and the Mississippi valley was covered by a 
shallow arm of the ocean. The leaves known as 
Peoopteris in the coal measures of the Ap* 
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palachian region are thought to be the foliage 
of Oaulopteris. 

CAULX, Saix)Mon db. See Caus, Salomon. 

CAUMONT, k<5'mON^, Arcisse de (1801-73). 
A French archfcologist, born in Bayeux (Calva- 
dos). He founded (1834) the Soci4t4 Fran- 
Caise d’Archeologie pour la Conservation et 
Description des Monuments Nationaux. Among 
his chief works are Statistique monumentale du 
Calvados (5 vols., 1846-47), and the valuable 
Rudiment d^archMogie (1860). Consult the 
biography by Beaurepaire (Caen, 1874). 

CAUQUEHES, kou-ka^nSs. Capital of the 
Province of Maule, Chile, about 187 miles south- 
west of Santiago (Map; Chile, 0 11). Pop., 
1003, 10,119j 1007, 30,073. 

OAUBA,^kou''r&. A river of South America, 
a tributary of the Orinoco, which rises in the 
southern part of Venezuela on the northern 
slopes of the Sierra Pacaraima, in a number of 
head streams, chief of which is the Merevari, 
and flows generally north-northwest through 
the Department of Bolivar (Map: Venezuela, 
E 2) . It is over 400 miles long. 

CAUS, k6, or CAULX, Salomon de (1676- 
1626). A French engineer and physicist who 
resided in England and in Heidelberg and later 
in Paris. Little was known of him until Arago 
exhumed his works, from a study of which he 
reached the conclusion that he was the real 
inventor of the stt‘am engine, for in one of these 
works he gave the plan of an apparatus for 
raising water by the iH>wer of steam. 

CAUSAL^ITY (Fr. oausaliHy from Lat, 
causaliSf causal, from oausa, cause) . The relation 
in which cause stands to effect and effect to cause. 
Causation is causality in a temporally forward 
direction, i.e., the relation of cause to effect. 

Of cause, causation, and causality, many views 
have been held. -Aristotle was the first to 
vote much attention to the nature of causality, 
whereas many of his predee.essors bad spent 
much time on trying to dis(tov(‘r particular 
causes for particular (‘ffects or some one general 
cause for the universe as a whole. But oven 
Aristotle’s contribution to the subject consisted 
rather in classification of various kinds of 
causality than in any satisfactory discussion of 
th<‘ ultiinaic nature of the relation between 
cause and effect. He enumerated four different 
kinds of causes, which have ever since had a place 
in philoHopliy. Thest* are the material, the 
formal, tlu* <‘iii(*ient, aud the final. The material 
cause is w'liat anything is made of; o.g., brass 
or marble is the material cause of a given 
statue. The formal cause is the form, type, or 
pattern* according to which anything is made; 
e.g,, the stylo of architecture would be the formal 
cause of a house. Again, the efficient cause 
is the ppwer acting to produce the work, o.g., the 
manual energy of the workmen. The final 
cause is tl\e end or motive for the sake of 
which the work is produced, e.g., the pleasure of 
the owner. Aristotle mentions the case of a 
physician curing himself, as exemplifying all the 
causes in one and the same subject. Important 
as this classification has proved Itself to bo in 
the subsetiuont development of thought, It does 
not touch upon the problem of causality as it 
prcfsents itsdf to the modern mind. This was 
<lue to the that in so many ways charac- 

terized the Greek thinkers. Aristotle asmmos 
that thi‘re nvo cauw^s and that they protktos 
efiectH; but h<^ does not help us to coiH*«*iv<‘ the 
nature of the power— if power tliere be- -e.>cer- 


cised by the cause in the production of the 
effect. Sextus Empiricus, probably following 
^nesidemus, raised some of the problems that 
have ever since busied the thoughts of philos- 
ophers. First of all, he pointed out the rela- 
tivity of the notion of cause, since cause has no 
meaning apart from effect. But, he argued, the 
relation has no real existence, but is merely a 
thought product. We think causality into things 
which are themselves free from any such rela- 
tion. Furthernoiore, there is a difiSculty about 
the temporal relation of cause and effect. Cause 
cannot be prior to the effect,-^ for it is not cause 
till the effect arises. It cannot be simultaneous 
with, nor subsequent to, the effect, for in either 
case it would not be what we mean by cause. 
This is a subtle sophism that has puzzled many 
thinkers even to the present day, and has con- 
duced much to a clearer understanding of the 
time relation involved in causality. 

In early modem philosophy there were two 
rival notions of cause. Descartes and his school 
made cause identical with substance, while the 
physical scientists reduced cause to a motion 
or change followed by other motion or change 
with a mathematical equalify between measures 
of motion. But it was Hume who first in 
modern times took up the problem of causality 
where the skeptics had laid it down. He carried 
out to its logical conclusion the contention of 
Sextus Empiricus that causality is not a real 
relation, but a fiction of the mind, and he used 
the doctrine of association to account for the 
origin of the fiction. Any necessary tie binding 
cause knd effect, he pointed out, is uudiscover- 
able by the senses; and as ideas are merely 
copies of sense impressions, we have no idea of 
causality. But we have a fiction of the imagina- 
tion in regard to causality, and the fiction arises 
from the ease with wliich we pass from one per- 
ception to another perception which in past 
experience has been constantly and unvaryingly 
associated with it. “We have no other notion 
of cause and effect, but that of certain objects, 
which have been always conjoined together, and 
which in all past instances have been found in- 
separable. We cannot penetrate into the reason 
of the conjunction. We only observe the thing 
itself, and always find that from the constant 
conjunction the objects acquire a union in the 
imagination.” Hence “a cause is an object 
precedent and contiguous to another, and so 
united with it that the idea of the one determines 
the mind to form the idea of the other, and the 
impression of the one to form a more lively 
idea of the other.” 

Hume’s explanation of cause as a fiction which 
has no discoverable objective correlate led Kant 
to the position that the only knowable objective 
world IS, so far as all the relations obtaining 
within it go, the product of mind’s synthetic 
activity. Kant accepted Hume’s skeptical result 
as far as it concerned itself with the world of 
things-in-themselves; but not being satisfied that 
experience is only a succession of perceptions 
without any discoverable coherence, he made 
causality one of the principles of coherence ob- 
taining in the world of phenomena, and uni- 
ver sully present there because always put there 
by thought as a part of its contribution to the 
natun^ of that world. (Bee Kant; OATKooRy.) 
Tims both Hume and Kant agree in denying 
independent objectivity to causality; iixi&y dis- 
a^ee in that the former doni<‘,s also a relative 
Objeotivity to causality, while the latter asserts 
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such objectivity. The difference is due to the 
fact that for Hume the world of experience (the 
bundle of perceptions) is comparatively un- 
organized and chaotic ; for Kant it is so 
thoroughly organized that it is regarded as a 
universe with relative objectivity and the rela- 
tions obtaining therein as thoroughly knowable, 
inasmuch as they are contributions by the 
knower. Hegel, denying outright a transcendent 
world beyond experience, and recognizing, as 
Elant did, the universal prevalence of causality 
within experience, made causality thoroughly 
objective. But th^ question arises, How is it 
known that causality is universal within the 
world of experience? We have not always ex- 
perienced a cause for every experienced effect; 
in fact, the whole problem of physical science 
is to discover causes for known events. How do 
we know they have any causes at all? Kant, 
as we have already seen, answers: We know, 
because we have made our world in such a way 
that everything has a cause. HegeVs answer 
to this question cannot be given here, as it 
would require too minute a discussion. J. S. 
Mill took up the problem here; denying the 
fundamental postulate of Kant's transcendental- 
ism, viz., that the order of this world is thought- 
made, he seeks to justify our belief in universal 
causation by tracing it back to an induction 
(q.v.) which rests upon a larger experience than 
any other induction can have. The diflfiiculty 
with this view is that for Mill all induction 
rests upon the principle of causality, and it is a 
circular procedure to make causality rest on 
induction. But circularity is in the last resort 
inevitable in all reasoning. (See Knowledge, 
T3ECEOEY OF; LOGIC.) But the difference between 
valid logical circularity and vicious circularity 
is the difference between a systematic support 
given to each part of experience by all other 
parts, and an attempt to make two judgments 
support each other while neglecting the concrete 
esyerience upon which all judgments must rest. 
Mill's circularity in the present instance is 
fundamentally sound, but the form in which he 
presents his reasoning is inadequate, and hence 
has led to severe criticism. Perhaps it wbuld 
answer all purposes concerned to say that the 
tendency to make induction from observed fact 
is natural to a thinker. But whether any par- 
ticular induction is valid is another question, 
to be answered only by carefully studying all the 
inductions that have reached satisfactory results 
and dnding wliat characteristics they have in 
common and wherein they differ from inductions 
admittedly erroneous. Such a study shows that 
Satisfactory inductions, i.e., inductions upon 
which we have learned that wo can rely, have in 
Common the assumption of the principle of 
causality as obtaining within the sphere covered 
the induction. Tliis assumption, at first and 
for a long time, was not consciously made, but 
none the less we can now see that it was made. 
Gradually, in certain spheres, the principle of 
causality came to be clearly recognized as ob- 
taining. As time went on, the prevalence of 
causality in still other and other spheres was 
ascertained. Then the natural tendency of 
thought to generalize caused men to make in- 
ductions to the universal provalonco of causality. 
Then when the question arose as to the founda- 
tion of induction, it was ffnally discovered that 
it rested upon an unrecognized asHumption of 
causality, even in the case wliere the universal 
prevalence of causality was the subject matter 


of induction. Is this vicious? iSTo, unless it 
can be shown that the assumption has led to 
results that are untenable. On the contrary, in 
this case the assumption lies at the foundation 
of every valuable structure raised by thought, 
and the tenability of the assumption is guaran- 
teed by the validity of all that follows from the 
assumption and that would be invalidated were 
the assumption unjustifiable. See Induction; 
Knowledge, Theoey of. 

Along with this account of the origin of 
knowledge of cause goes a definition of cause 
which is at the present day quite widely ac- 
cepted. The cause of any event is a preceding 
event without which the event in question would 
not have occurred. Both causes anji effects are 
always events; i.e., things in the process of 
change. The complete cause would be all the 
indispensable previous events. But as all in- 
quiry that is of any value is confined within 
limits, the question as to the cause of an event 
is not generally a demand for a complete in- 
ventory of indispensable previous events, but for 
some event which, in connection with other 
events taken for granted, is needed to secure the 
occurrence of the event under discussion. Ac- 
cording to this view of cause neither the “ma- 
terial cause” nor the “formal cause” is a cause; 
and the “final cause” is a cause only in the sense 
that the idea of the end to be obtained, together 
with all the desires this idea evokes, may, as an 
event, be an indispensable temporal prer(‘<|uiRitc 
to an action that terminates in the attainment of 
the end. A final cause is then not a future, event 
as an event that in time will take place, but as 
one now anticipated. And’ the anticipation pre- 
cedes the effect it produces. 

This brings up again ‘the question as to the 
temporal relation of cause and effect. Some 
philosophers of to-day, following S(‘xtus Em- 
piricus, maintain that cause cannot be anterior 
to effect. This, however, is a mistake resting 
upon a failure' to ap])reciato the continuous 
character of time (q.v.). The cause exists’ be- 
fore the effect, but continues itself Into the 
effect. It is to some extent an arbitrary matter 
where the line ho drawn that divides cause from 
effect; but drawn it must be somewhere if one 
is to bo clear-headed in talking about cjuisality, 
and, when drawn, all the part of the continuous 
cause-effect process that precedes the line is 
cause, and all the part that follows is effect. 
And the line itself docs not exist as a gap be- 
tween cause and effect, but simply as the line of 
juncture of cause and effect. See Continuity, 
Law of. 

After all that has boon said the relation be- 
tween cause and effect is still left unknown, 
provided one assumes that the indispensableness 
of cause to effect is the result of nn unknown 
something in the nature of the cause and of the 
effect. But such an assumption is ungrounded, 
if by nature one means a luysltTious constitu- 
tion of qualities. A simple view whieli He(*m» 
to satisfy all the conditions of the eases and 
to leave no insoluble mystery, is that the causal 
relations in which an event stands are constitu- 
tive factors of the universe of which the event 
is a part. We do not have two stdf-subsistent 
and originally unrelat<*d events, whie.h are then 
in some ineomprelumsible way made to depend 
one on the otlu*.r, as i‘ff«‘(*t upon cause. TsTeither 
ovi^nt is a(l(‘(iuately tliouglit unless its diHe<>v<*r- 
ablo causal relation to the other is thought of 
as being just as real as each distinct (‘vent itHclf. 
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Thus we think of cause and effect not as magi- 
cally conditioning each other, but as being differ- 
ent steps in a continuous process, within which 
each step is what it is by virtue of its relation 
to all other steps. Cause and effect are organi- 
cally interrelated, and the organic whole within 
which they interact is the growrid of their 
interaction. 

Many pliilosophers deny the ultimate reality, 
or at least the fundamental validity, of the 
causal relation. Thus Josiah Royce (q.v.) main- 
tains that the category of serial order, of which 
the category of cause is a particular case, is 
itself subordinate to the ultimate category of 
purpose. The world with all its relations is 
“there to express a perfectly definite and ab- 
solute purpose.” Bergson (q.v.) is the most 
recent denier of the ultimate validity of scientific 
explanation by causes. Cause for him has in- 
deed a practical value, but has no metaphysical 
significance. When we wish to secure an end. 
Wife must go about it by finding a means; the 
means is the cause of the realization of the end. 
It is a part cut out from the integral whole; the’ 
excision is artificial and subservt^s our ends, 
but do<?S not correspond to any distinction that 
actually obtains apart from our interference 
with reality. Ultimat<^ reality or life is not 
bound down by exact causal Bequences. It is a 
process of growtli in which the unpredictable 
and therefore the uncaust^d constantly occurs. 
Th(‘re is no exact repetition in real time; and 
wluTO. there is no rejx'titiou th<‘re is no cause, 
for cause means the antecedent that repeatedly 
Is followed by the same consequent. 

Consult: Bosanquet, LogiOf vol, i (Oxford, 
1888) j Bradley, PHnaiplos of Logic (London, 
1883); Hoblumso, of Knowledge (Lon- 

don, 1806), consulting index for pertinent pas- 
sages; Mill, System of Logic^ bk. iii (London, 
1866) ; Hume, Trcaike of Human Nature, bk. 
i, part iii (London, 1882) ; and id., An Wnquvry 
(Jonoeming the Human Understanding (Oxford, 
18D4) ; Kant, ‘^Transcendental Logic,” in 
Oriiiquc of Pure Reason, translated by Max 
Htlllor (London, 1881); and Kant’s commenta- 
tors, among whom may be mentioned Caird, The 
Critical Philosophy of Immanml Kant (Glas- 
gow, 1889), and Watson, Kant and his English 
Critics (Glasgow, 1881 ) ; Boyce, The World and 
the Individual (hfew York and London, 1901); 
Bergson, Ormiivo Eiwlutinn ( King, trans,, New 
York, 1911) ; Sigwart, Logic trans., 1895). 

CAXTSATIONT. Heo Oausai^ity. 

CAtrSE. Boe OAirsAUTY. 

OAtrSE CELSjBRE, k6z hU'II&W (Fr., colc- 
brated cn-sf) . A for any specially interest- 
ing or iniporbmi legal case, criminal or civil. 
Buring tho seventeenth and eighteeiitli centuries 
the phrase was more particularly applied to tho 
state trials in Franct*. There is a French collec- 
tion of Causes oidiVives at ini^rassantes, by Oayot 
de lUUval (20 vols., 1734), with later continua- 
tion, and Bc'St'ssartH also contributed a valuable 
work (1785) to tins bnnieli of legal lit('.raturc. 
Typieal examples of nu)clern erases to which tho 
term Is applied arc that of Galas, wlio was 
broken on tiie. wIuh'1 at Touloiise in 1762 on a 
bastdess charge of having put his son to death to 
pnwent his becoming a Roman GatlioUc; tho 
Tichborno trial, in which for yt'ars (1871) all 
England wns int<*reHte(l, involving the Identity 
bf a claimant to title aitd estates; and the 
r(»ceni trial of Captain Dreyfus in France, which 
attracUnl world-wide attention. 


CAXTSEKIE, kOz'rC' (Fr., chat, from causer, 
to chat, gossip, from Lat. oausari, to plead, 
from causa, cause, case) . A term first used in a 
literary way by Sainte-Beuve in his famous 
Oauseries du Lundi. It signifies a short, famil- 
iar paper on any subject, usually published in 
magazines or newspapers. As the writer is 
generally well known, its style is convenient 
where readers are interested in the author as 
well as in what he says. It is less formal than 
the generally accepted style of essay. 

CATTSERIES BIT liUTSTDl, du leN'dS' (Mon- 
day Chats). The modest title of collections of 
critiques by. Sainte-Beuve, beginning with 1861. 
They are distinguished by brilliancy and keen 
analysis and are concerned not only with French 
authors, but also with prominent writers of 
other nations. 

CAtrSSES, kCs, Plateaux des. A name ap- 
plied to a barren plateau region of Cretaceous 
formation in south-central France, lying chiefly 
in the departments of Lozftrc, Aveyron, II4rault, 
and Gard. It is crossed by mountains and 
ravines, resembling cafions, which add to its for- 
bidding aspect, and is very sparsely inhabited. 

CAirSSIH BE PEBCEVAL, kA'sfiN' de p^r's’- 
Aumanu Pierre (1796-1871). A French 
Orientalist, born in Paris. In 1833 he became 
professor of Arabic at the College de France, a 
chair formerly held by his father, Jean Jacques 
Autoine Caussin de Perceval (1769-1835), and 
in 1849 was elected to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. His Essai sur Vhistoiro dcs Arahes avant 
VJslamisme (3 vols., 1847-49) is a noteworthy 
study. His Orammairo arahe vulgaire (1828) 
went through many editions; and he revised 
Bocthor’s JOictionnaire franqaisc-arahe (1827). 

CAXJS'TIC, or Esouabotio (Lat. caustimis, 
Gk. KavcrriK6s, haustihos, from /cavarrds, kaustos, 
bximod, from /cafetv, kaiein, to burn). A term 
used in medicine and chemistry in connection 
with substances that disorganize or destroy liv- 
ing tissues. Caustics arc chiefly used to destroy 
uniiealthy growths, such as warts, granulations, 
or suporficTal tumors. Lunar caustic is silver 
nitrate fused and cast into the form of small 
pointed sticks. Caustic potash is, chemically, 
potassium hydroxide; caustic soda is sodium 
liydroxide; caustic lime is calcium hydroxide. 
Other caustics in common use are glacial acetic 
acid, tho mineral acids, carbolic acid, chromic 
acid, arsenic, and the hot iron. Bee Oahteby. 

OAtrSTIC. In mathematics, an envelope of 
rays radiating from a point and reflected or 



refracted by a giv(Mi curve. One form of the 
cjiusiie may he readily observed l)y letting siui- 
light fall on milk, in a glass or enp not quite 
filled with it. Caustics arc dinting;; ished as 
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catacaustics (caustics by reflection) and dia- 
caustics (caustics by refraction). The names 
^‘catoptric caustics’’ and “dioptric caustics 
have also been applied to the two classes. The 
figure represents both branches of the cata- 
caustic of a circle. The curve has four cusps 
Oi, Ca, Cs, O4, and the lines PP\ QQ\ are asymp- 
totes to its two branches. The eardioid (q.v.) 
is a catacaustic of a circle for luminous rays 
proceeding from a point on the circumference. 
Consult Cayley, “Memoir on Caustics,” PML 
Transit vol. cxlvii (London, 1867, pp. 273-312. 
See also vol. clvii). For further bibliography, 
consult the Intermediate des mathimatioiens 
{ Paris, 1894—95 ) . See also Abeebation, 
Spherical; Light, Geometrical Optics, 

CATTTBBETS, k6k't’-r&' (formerly Gauldres, 
from its hot springs, Fr. chaudy Lat. caldus, cali- 
diis, hot, from calere, to be hot) . A watering 
place in the Department of Hautes-Pyr4n4es, 
France, 26 miles southwest of Tarbes (Map: 
France, S., D 6). It is in a basin called the 
Gave de Cauterets, 3254 feet above sea level, and 
is visited yearly, between May and October, by 
about 50,000 people, for its 24 hot sulphur 
springs, which range from 102° to 104° F. and 
are the most abundant in the Pyrenees. Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 1647; 1911, 1424. Consult 
Moinet, Les eauoo thermales sulfreuses de Caute^' 
rets (Paris, 1878), and Senac-Lagrange, Les 
eaux sulfreuses de Cauterets (1884). 

CADTEBY. A surgical procedure^ employed 
for counterirritation, to arrest bleeding, or to 
destroy tissue. The desired effects may be ob- 
tained by means of chemical agents, called caus- 
tics or eacharotics. The term is now applied 
more especially to the “actual cautery,” a plati- 
num wire heated by electricity (galvano- 
cautery) or iron heated in a flame. In the 
Pacquelin cautery, invented by a surgeon of that 
name, the heat is maintained by a fine vapor of 
benzine thrown upon a platinum point after 
this has been heated. When employed to 
destroy tissue or as a counterirritant, the 
cautery is used at white heat; when the object 
is to arrest hemorrhage, it is heated to a dull or 
cherry-red color. If employed below this tem- 
perature, the tissue will adhere to the iron and 
cause unnecessary pain. 

CAXTTIK', kou'^t^n. A province of Chile, 
bounded by the Pacific on the west, Argentina 
on the east, and the Chilean provinces of Malleco 
and Valdivia on the north and south respectively 
(Map: Chile, C 11). Area, 6832 square miles. 
It has mountains of considerable devation in 
the western part, including the active volcano 
Llaimas, nearly 9800 feet high. The Cautip is 
the chief river, the fertile basin of which yields 
grain and fruit in abundance. The chief export 
is wheat. Pop., 1886, 33,291; 1895, 78,221; 

1907, 140,169; (cst. Dec. 31, 1910) 161,936, 
Capital, Temuco (q*v.), and chief port Tolton. 

OATITIO, kft'shl-C) (from cohere, to .safe- 
guard, to assure). In Koman law (1) a formal 
undertaking to fulfill a legal obligation, especi- 
ally an obligation imposed by the court upon 
a party to a suit. Such a judicial oautio was 
usually established in the form of a stipulation, 
i.e,, by question and answer (see Stipulation), 
with security in the form of an identical under- 
taking by a surety (fidejussor) , Of such under- 
takings a memorandum was usually made in 
writing; and thus omtio came to mean; (2) a 
written acknowledgment that a promise had 
been made upon oral stipulation. By further 


extension, cautio came to mean: (3) a written 
acknowledgment in general, and in particular 
an acknowledgment of the receipt of money. 

Cautio damni infecti. Literally, assurance 
against damage not yet done. At Boman law, 
when land or a building was threatened with 
injury in consequence of the defective condition 
of a neighbor’s land or building, the injured per- 
son could demand from the neighbor an und^- 
taking to make good any damages that might 
ensue. If the neighbor refused to give the 
cautio, the party imperiled was put in posses- 
sion, and, in case of continued contumacy on the 
neighbor’s part, was made owner of the neigh- 
boring premises. A similar cautio could be 
demanded when “new work” had been begun; 
and if the cautio was refused, the work was 
arrested by injunction (interdictum). 

CAtnrO, kou't6. The largest river in Cuba. 
It rises in the Province of Santiago de Cuba, at 
a point in the Sierra de Cobre about 12 miles 
north of the city of Santiago de Cuba, and after 
a northwesterly course of about 20 miles flows 
‘west into Buena Esperanza Bay. It is nearly 
125 miles long and of considerable depth and is 
navigable to small boats for about 75 miles. 

OAUVEBY, kft'vgr-i. See Kavbrt. 

CAVA DEI TIBBENI, da'4 tSr-rSn'e. An 
episcopal city in the Province of Salerno, south 
Italy, 6 miles northwest of the city of Salerno. 
It is a resort for Neapolitans in summer and for 
foreigners in spring and autumn. A short dis- 
tance southwest of the town is the famous La 
Trinita della Cava, a Benedictine abbey founded, 
inf 1025, by St. Alferius over the cavern he had 
occupied. It is now national property and con- 
tains a lyceum and a hoarding school. ^ The 
principal manufactures of Cava dci Tirreni are 
linen, silk, and woolen fabrics. Pop., 1901, 
23,681; 1011, 23,817. 

CAVAIGNAC, k4.'vfi'nyAk', EliSonobb Loxjis 
Godefboy (1801-46). A French journalist and 
politician, son of Jean Baptiste Cavaignac. He 
opposed Louis Philippe and was one of the 
founders of the Soci4t6 des Amis du Pcuple, and 
of the Soci4t4 des Droits de I’Homme (1832), 
becoming its president in 1843. He was often 
arrested and finally imprisoned for his part In 
the risings of 1830, 1832, and 1834, but escaped 
in 1836 and went to England. In 1841 he re** 
turned to Paris and became one of the editors of 
La lt6forme, the ablest of the opposition news- 
apers. His statue at Montmartre is one of the 
cst works of Bude. 

CAVAXGErAG, Jaoqitbs Mabib EuoiiOT Gon- 
EFBOY (1863-1906). A French politician. He 
was born in Paris, May 21, 1863, the son of 
General Cavaignac, the opponent of Louis Na- 
poleon. In 1868, when young Cavaignac had 
won a prize in the Paris schools, which was to 
be bestowed by the Prince Imperial, ho drew 
back, saying: “I do not care to be rewarded by 
a gentleman whose father put mine into prison.^’ 
The youth fought bravely m the Franc.o-rruHHian 
War, and in 1872 he became an engineer. After- 
ward he studied law and followed this profession 
with success until 1882, when he entered the 
Chamber of Deputies from the District of Saint- 
Calais. From that time he had a distinguished 
political career. fTo was Understwretary in the 
Department of War in 1885, Minister of Marine 
in 1892 and in 1896-96, and Minister of War in 
1898, at a critical period of the Dreyfus affair. 
On July 7, 1898, he announced in the Chamber 
his certain belief in the guilt of Captain Dreyfus, 
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basing his statements on a document which a 
few weeks later he was compelled to confess had 
been forged by the notorious Colonel Henry. 
(See Dkeyfus.) Cavaignac was the victim of 
his own credulity. He was defeated as a candi- 
date for the presidency of the Republic and 
several years afterward withdrew from political 
life. Shortly after this incident he died, in 
September, 1905. He wrote La formation de la 
Prusne contemporaine (1897-98). 

CAVAIGNAC, Louis Eugene (1802-57). A 
French general. He was bom in Paris, Oct. 15, 
1802, and was educated in the Polytechnic 
School, and the Ecole d^Application in Metz. 
Entering the army, he rendered efficient service 
in Algeria, where he went in 1832, and rose 
rapidly in rank, becoming a brigadier general in 
1844, Governor of the Province of Oran in 1847, 
and Governor-General of Algeria in the following 
year. He was, however, almost immediately re- 
called to Paris after the February revolution, 
and in May was made Minister of War. Called 
upon to defend the republican government dur- 
ing the June insurrection, he displayed energy, 
courage, and coolness. His operations were suc- 
cessful, and his clemency was as meritorious as 
his gen<‘ralship. Though he might have made 
himself dictator, ho resigned his power into the 
hands of the National Assembly, which appointed 
him chief of the excut ive body. As a candidate 
for the presidency of tho Republic in December, 
against Louis Napoh^on, he r(‘eeived about 1,500,- 
000 vote's to the latter’s 5,500,000. After the 
coup d’dtat of December 2, 1851, Cavaignac was 
arrested, but was released after a short deten- 
tion ; and though he consistently refused to give 
his adhesion to the Empire, ho was permitted to 
reside in h>ance without molestation. He died 
of heart disease, Oct. 28, 1867, at his country 
house near Tours. Consult Montfort, Biographie 
du g6niral Oavaignao (Paris, 1848), and 
Deschami)s, Vie do Oavaignao (Paris, 1870). 

OAVAlXLS-COlili, ki'va'lyft'kftF, Akistide 
(1811-99)* A French organ builder, born in 
Montpellier (H(Srault). In 1834 ho obtained the 
commission in ojum competition for the organ in 
the church of Saint-Denis. He constructed many 
other iniportant instruments for churches in 
France and Delgium, and introduced several 
excellent d<'vI<!('H iis(ul in modern organ building. 
His writings include a Projot d*orgu€ monumon- 
tal pour la hoftiliquo de Baint-Piorre de Rome 
(1875). Consult Lofebvre, Le grand orguo de 
V6gli$e Baimi-Miohel du Ravre (Havre, 1888), 
an account of a work executed by Oavaill4-Qoll 
in 1887-89. 

OAVAILLON, ki-'v&'ydw' (anciently, OdbeU 
Uo). A town of France in the Department of 
Vaucluse, situated 20Vi9 niiles ^ rail southeast 
of Avignon (Map: France, S*, K 6). It is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the river Durance near 
its junction with the Ooulon. Mont Saint- 
Jaoques towers above it. It is the centre of a 
rich agricultural region, also devoted to silk- 
worm ctUturo, and the manufacture of straw 
hats and leather. It is interesting dhiefly for 
the remains of a triumphal arch of about the 
time of Constantine, and other relics of the 
t^an period found in the neighborhood. It 
has also a Romanesque cathedral dating from 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. From that 
time tmtll it became a part of France in 1791, it 
was ruled successiwdy by the counts of Venaissin 
and Toulouse. l*op. (e.ommunc), 1901, 9850; 
mi, 9iidi 


CAVALCANTI, ka'vai-khn'tS, Guido (c.1250- 
1300). An early Florentine poet of the school 
of “the sweet new style,” and the “first friend” 
of Dante, in whose judgment {Purg,, xi, 97) he 
bore off from Guinicelll the palm for lyric verse. 
His betrothal as a lad, and subsequent marriage 
to Beatrice, daughter of the Ghibelline leader, 
Farinata degli Uberti, seems to have been due 
to political considerations only, as he was one 
of the sons of nobility chosen to cement the 
hostile families by marriage. The love poems, 
which form the major part of his verse, 
are inspired by the less familiar charms of 
a certain Vanna mentioned by Dante, by a 
Mandetta of Toulouse, a Pinclla of Bologna, and 
others, whom he celebrated in verses that evolve 
a philosophy of idealistic love. When the 
Guelph party became divided into the contend- 
ing factions of Cercheschi and Donateschi, Guido, 
in common with the other Cavalcanti, espoused 
the cause of the former, and together with the 
other leaders suffered exile, Dante, who was then 
one of the priori, being forced to assent to the 
decree. The malarial climate of Sarzana, to 
which he was banished, so shattered his health 
that, though recalled soon after, he died in 
August of the same year. Of Cavalcanti’s poems 
various editions have appeared: those of Amone 
(Florence, 1881), of Ercole (Leghorn, 1886), 
of Rivalta (Bologna, 1902), and of B. C. (Lanci- 
ano, 1910). Translations by Ezra Pound (Bos- 
ton, 1912), by Fletcher (in Modem Philology, 
1910). Consult J. B. Fletcbcr, Tho Religion of 
Beauty in Women (Now York, 1911). 

CAVALCASELLB, ki\-vJirk&-B6na, Gio- 
vanni Battista (1820-97). An Italian art 
historian and critic. He was born in Legnago 
and studied painting at the Academy of Venice, 
but was attracted to the history of art. He 
studied also in Munich. He joined the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and after a heroic career escaped 
to England. There he wrote with J. A. Crowe 
an important work on Tho Barly Flemish 
Palters (1867; 2d cd., 1872) and a five- volume 
History of Painting in Italy (1864-71). This 
monumcnral work laid the foundations of the 
scientific criticism of Italian art and is still con- 
sidered an authority. A new edition with anno- 
tations by Edward Hutton appeared in 3 vols., 
1909, and a revision in 6 vols., bcgim by Crowe 
and continued by B. A. Strong and Ijangdon 
Douglas ( 3d vol., 1909 ) , is in course of publica- 
tion. Other important works by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle are The Life of Titian (London, 
1876), and The Life of Raphael (ib., 1883). 
The criticisms and attributions in their joint 
works on Italian art are usually credited to 
Cavalcaselle, who also wrote independently on 
art subjects. He was subs<#quently inspector of 
the National Museum in Florence, and director 
general of fine arts in Rome. 

CAVALIEB, kftv'&-l6r' (OF. cavalier, Fr. 
chevalier, from It. oavaUere, Sp. oahallero, ML. 
oahellaHus, horseman, knight, from Lat. cabah 
lus, horse, from the Celtic or Welsh cafM, 
horse, Gael, caputl, mare). A horse soldier. In 
English history, a iiamti applied to the adherents 
of King Charles I as opposed to ‘"Roundheads” 
friends of tho Parliament. 

CAVALIEB. In fortification, a defense work 
construett^d on the terreplein, or hwed ground 
of a bastion, so as to overlook tho main parapet 
and thus increase the vohimo of fire without in- 
terfering with that of the men below and in 
front. See FontaFiCATioisr. 
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CAVALIER, ka'va'lya', Jeai^* (1681-1740). 
The famous chief of the Camisards (q.v.). He 
was a native of Lower Languedoc, the son of a 
peasant, and was first a shepherd and afterward 
a baker, and was born ITov. 28, 1^81. He was 
driven from home by the pitiless persecution of 
Protestants that followed upon the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and took refuge in 
Geneva. When the persecution under Louis 
XIV drove the Protestants of the C^vennes to 
revolt, Cavalier returned in 1702 to his own 
country, where he became one of the leaders of 
the insurrection which broke out in July of that 
year. Poland was put in chief command, but 
Cavalier soon rose to be his equal and, though 
untrained in arms, he displayed extraordinary 
skill as well as courage. Although the “Chil- 
dren of God,” as the insurgents were called, 
numbered at the most not more than 3000 men, 
they coped successfully with the far greater 
forces of the king and were never entirdy con- 
quered. After several conflicts Cavalier changed 
the seat of war to Vivarais, and on Feb. 10, 
1703, defeated the royal troops at ArdSche. A 
few days later he was himself defeated, but was 
successful in subsequent encounters, invaded the 
region of the plains, and even threatened Ntmes. 
In April, 1704, he was defeated by Marshal 
Montrevel, but retreated with two-thirds of his 
forces. When Marshal Villars was -sent against 
the Camisards, Poland remained obdurate, but 
Cavalier agreed to treat and received a colonePs 
commission and a pension, while his father and 
other Protestant prisoners were liberated. As 
this treaty did not secure general liberty, of 
conscience, Cavalier was denounced as a traitor 
and was so disheartened by his treatment every- 
where that he left France for Switzerland and 
from there .passed to Holland, where he married. 
He then entered the service of England, became 
the head of a regiment of French refuges, and 
served with the English forces in Spain in 1706. 
After his return to England he was made a 
major general and Governor of Jersey, and 
finally Governor of the Isle of Wight. He died 
at Chelsea in 1740. Cavalier published in 1726 
his Memoi/rs of the- Wars of the OSvennes, Con- 
sult F. Puaux, Vie de Jecm Oavalier (Paris, 
1868). 

CAVALXEItl, ka'v&-lya'r^, BoNAVENTtma 
Feanobsco (1598-1647). An Italian mathe- 
matician and astronomer. He was educated at 
Pisa and was a pupil of Castelli. In 1629 he 
was made professor at Bologna, where he died. 
His chief contribution to mathematics is the 
method of indivisibles, first conceived in ,1629 
and published in 1635. This method forms a 
connecting link between the Greek method bf 
ecdiauations and the methods of Newton and 
Leibnitz. The basal idea of the method con- 
sists in considering a line as composed of 
a- series of points (or small line segments of 
equal length), a surface as composed of a 
series of adjacent lines (or strips of area of 
equal width), and a solid as composed of a series 
of planes (or laminsB of equal thickness). In 
general, however, a summation of sucli elements, 
if they are finite (no matter how small), 
only approximates, but does not equal, the 
len^h, area, or volume of a given magnitude. 

consider a triangle as composed of a series 
of very narrow roctanglcs constructed on its 
base; the sum of such elements will differ the 
less from the area of the triangle, the smaller the 
width of the rectangles; but as long as that 


width remains a finite quantity, the difference 
in area will, evidently, likewise remain finite. 

Never theless, 
with the aid of 
limits, the 
method may be 
used to deter- 
mine the ratio 
of the area of 
given figure 






Fig. 1. 


to that of an- 
other figure 
whose area is 
known. In fact, 


it was thus actually employed for measuring 
areas and volumes for more than half a century 
before the introduction of the integral calculus. 
For example, it 
was used to prove 
the proposition 
that two solids ly- 
ing between two 
parallel planes, and 
such that the two 
sections made by 
any plane parallel 
to the given planes 
are equal, are 
themselves equal ; 
as, for example, JS 
and S' in the ac- 
companying Fig. 

Cavalier i bodies. 



1 . 


Such solids are called 
This forms one of the best 
bases for proving that the volume of a sphere 
is l-xr®; for, as may be seen from Fig. 2, the 
area of the ring 0/) is easily shown to be* 
x(r® — flj*), and this is also easily shown to be 
the area of the circle AB. Hence the sphere and 
the difference between the cone and cylinder are 
two Cavalier i bodies, and are therefore equal. 
Hence 

1 ; = TT r*. 2 r— X r*. f r = f irr*. 


This method solved many dillicult problems and 
enabled Cavalier i to give a satisfactory dopion-r 
stration of Guldin’s theorem, published in the 
Eaercitationes Seomotricai Sood (1647). By 
means of it, also, Torricelli proved that the area 
of a cycloid (q.v.) is three times the area of th® 
generating circle. Since the method of Cavalieri, 
combined with the modern theory of limits, offers 
an easy and correct >vay of c.xi>reHrting tin* areas 
and volumes of several cle.nicntary forms, and 
since it is a natural stepping-Hlonc* to th<‘ meth- 
ods of integral calculus, it is dc'Birable mat(^rial 
for elementary instruction, Oavalieri’s chief 
works are; Geometria Jndivisilriliuiiih ContinuO’* 
rum. Nova Quadam liationc Prowota (Bologna, 
1635) ; Ew&rcitationcs Qeomotriqtw Sem (Bologna, 
1647) ; SpeocTUo ustorio ovvero trattato idle 
settipm ooniche (Bologna, 1632) ; TrUjonometria 
Plana et Spherica (Bologna, 1636), 
CAVAMERI, kU'v^i-lyfi'rS, or OAVALXSiBB, 
-rA Emilio xm (cul650-1602). An Italian 
composer. He was born in Itome, of ,e3tcoUent 
familyi received a good odu cation, and was 
called, in 1589, to the court of the Medici 
in Florence as “Inspector General of Art and 
Artists.” He had a dislike for contrapuntal 
music and aimed at giving expression to the 
monodic style by supplying an accompaniment in 
figured bass ( haseo continuo ) and laying partic- 
ular stress on the melody, which he ombcllishcd 
with grupettos and trills. He wrote numerous 
madrigals and musical plays, of which Bieper^ 
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siione di Filene, II satiro (both 1590), and Guioco 
della cieca (1595) are among the very first 
operas. His groat work Eappresontassione di 
anima e di corpo, which was performed in Rome 
in 1600, is also regarded as the first oratorio, 
lie died in Florence. Consult D. Alaleona, Su 
Fm,ilio Cavalicri (Florence, 1905). 

CAVALLARI, ka'val-lil''r6, Francesoo Sa- 
yifliio (1800-96). An Italian archseo legist, born 
in Falermo. He is principally known for his 
discoveries of Sicilian antiquities. He was di- 
rector of the School of Fine Arts in the City of 
Mexico^ from 1856 txntil 1863. Then he returned 
to Sicily and beeauie director of antiquities 
there. His publications include: Jlitratii Mesai- 
cani (1860); Belle arti e civiltd (1868); and 
Hclasione sullo slato dcllc antichitd di Sicilia, 
sulle scoperte c siii riatauri fatti dal ISGO al 
ISn (1873). 

CAVALLERIA RTTSTICAlSrA, ka-val'm- 
re'ib roO'std-kil'na (It., Rustic Chivalry). An 
opera by Mascagni (q.v.), first produced in 
Rome, May J7, 1890; in the United States, Oct. 
1, 1801 (Ji'ow York). 

CAVALLI, ka-vtlFlS, Francesco (c.1600-76). 
An Italian coiupoHor of niusie, whose real name 
was Fietro Francesco Caletti Brxini. He was 
born in Oreina. His father was mavatro di cap- 
pella at the church of Santa Maria, and the 
boy’s talent gained him the. patronage of Fede- 
rigo Cavalli, i)t>(h‘Hti\ of Ort‘nui, whose tiame he 
assunu'd. He studied und(T Montoverde, and 
was his greatest pupil and follower. He was 
made organist in San Marco in 1065, and in 
1668 became inacHiro di oappclla, holding this 
post until bis death, in Venice, in 1076. A ool- 
ketion of Oavalli’s church music was published 
in Venice in 1656, some vespers for eight voices 
in 1675, and an d-part Requiem. But it is as a 
dramatic composer that Cavalli is cedebrated. 
He treated the stylo developed by Cacoini, Fori, 
and Monteverdo with greater freedom in rhythm, 
and, though his harmony is crude, he gave 
greater dramatic exprcjssion to the whole. By 
rntroducing solos and set numbers into the 
oi)ora, be prepared the way for Alessandro Scar- 
latti, the real creator of modern opera. His 
operas (42 in numkjr) contain much music that 
is admirable oven from a modern point of view. 
His operas include: he No&ze di Tciide 0 cW 
Peleo (1639); ha Didone (1641); II Giaaom 
(1649); AloHaandro (1651); 11 Serao (1654); 
hWrirniinia (1666). Consult Ambros, Go* 
achirhic drr MvMk, vol. iv (Leipssig, 1878). For 
a sketch of Cavalli’s iinportauee in the develop- 
ment of dramatic eompiwRion, see. Opera. 

CAVALLI, Giova N n i ( 1 809- 7i) ) . An Italian 
soldier and inventor, horn in Turin- Sent by 
the Piedmontoflo government to Sweden to in- 
v<«tigute the manufac^ture of cannon, he be^n 
important experiments and in 1845 invented a 
breccdi-loadittg gun (6.5 in. bore), oalkd by his 
name and far superior to anything tlmn made. 
This gun was first used by the Piedmontese ar- 
tillery at the siege of Gaeta in 1860-61. la 
1865 Cavalli IxKJame commandant of the 
tary Academy in Turin. Besides technical 
papers on ordnance, lie wroici on (d/hh^s, Alonilc 

P0T tutti, 

OAVAXLINI, krvU-lS'a#, Pram («.1260- 
<>.1330). A Jloman painter and niOBiiiolBt. Al- 
ilnrnRh t)w traditional account of Vasari con- 
(‘<*minn him has been proved erroneoue, hi* 
works show him to have been one of the greatest 
Italian masters of the trecento. His art is the 


culmination of Roman mediijeval painting, and 
while it is not free from Byzantine influence, it 
represents a revival of art based directly upon 
nature. By his influence upon Cimabue and 
Giotto, who saw his frescoes in Rome and Assisi, 
he aided in transforming the painting of Flor- 
ence and incidentally ofHtaly. ^ Among his fres- 
coes in the upper church of St. Francis in Assisi 
arc “The Adoration of the Shopliords,’’ “Christ’s 
.Arrest,” “The Building of the Ark,” “The Sacri- 
fice of Isaac,” and “The Angel Visiting Abra- 
ham”; but those of tlie Passion in the lower 
church, wrongfully ascribed to him, are of the 
Sienese school. He painted also a number of 
important frescoes (now destroyed) at Rome, in 
old St. Peter’s, Santa Maria in Trastevere, in 
Santa Cecilia in Trastovore (executed about 
1293, newly uncovered 1901) , and in the apse of 
San Giorgio in Velabfo. Finally, he designed 
the mosaics of the' fa<jade and painted the 
frescoes in San Paolo fuori Ic IMura, unfor- 
tunately destroyed in the fire of 1823. His im- 
portant cycle of frescoes in Naples (c.l308) has 
likewise perished, and so have all his panel 
pieces; hut panels by his pupils survive in the 
musetims of Munich, Perugia, and London. 

CAVALODY (Sp. caballa, horse mackerel, 
from aahallo, horse, from Lat. caballuSf horse). 
See Crevalle. 

CAVALOTTI, kil^^ill-lat'tS, Felice {1842- 
OS). An Italian dramatist and politician, born 
in Milan. When only 18 years of agi‘, ho pub- 
lislu'd Germania c Italia^ an attack on Germany, 
and joined the forces of Garibaldi. Subse- 
qxiently he turned his pen against the Italian 
monarchy and was repeatedly sentenced to im- 
prisonimmt. After his release he wrote his first 
auccossful play, I PeasimU (1871). This was 
followed by Aloihiado (1874), which met with 
extraordinary success. Ho was elected deputy 
in 1872 and frequently reiiketed, and was leader 
of the extreme Left. He edited the Seoolo, with 
Rudini secured the overthrow of Crisj>i after 
Adowa, and bitterly opposed the U’riple Alliance. 
He was killed in a duel with a Conservative 
editor in Rome — one of more than 30 that he 
foxight. 

CAV'ALRY (Fr. oavalerie, It^ cavalloria^ 
from Lat. aaballua, horse). A name given to 
soldiers trained to fight mounted, or also on 
foot. 

ANoiimT cxvjoum 

The earliest mention of military horsemen is 
found in the Bible. In Gi‘m‘sis and Tsaiali the 
horses and horsemanship of Falcstim* and among 
the Arabs are highly (‘.\ tel led. 'Diodorus, the 
historian, mentions an cxi)odition of 20,000 
horsemen to put down a n^bcllion in Ihictria. It 
is probable that the war chariot antedated cav- 
alry, as a fighting arm; with s<^h6 blades at^ 
tacked to the end of the axles the chariot be- 
came not only a terrible engine, but was also 
useful to transport foot soldiers quickly to the 
battlefield. The creation of regular cavalry is 
ascribed to the Egyptian King Rameacs II, 
about 1330 BXJ. 

The earliest cavalry arms were the lance, the 
and the bow. Of these tins first named 
>ne survived the changes of (*(*nturi<*H and 
is used to-day, side by side with the latest arms 
of preeiiion and the newest weapons of war. 
“In a barbarous country” (says Marshal Mar- 
mottt), “where industry has not yet found its 
way, where there exist neither manufactorioa 
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nor armories, nor money wherewithal to buy 
arms abroad, a man mounts his horse and wants 
a weapon. He cuts a long branch of light wood, 
sharpens the point, hardens it in the fire, and 



OmaSK CAVALBY ARMS AIJD ARMOR. 

1, sword; 2, helmet; 3, quiver; 4, cuirass of metal; 5, 
pointed sword or dagger; 6, cuirass of metal scales and 
leather; 7, bow. 


there is his lance. Later he procures a nail and 
fastens it to the end; his weapon has already 
become more dangerous. Tinafly, this staff is 
furnished with an iron tip regularly shaped, 
and behold the lance which is now generally 
adopted.’* A javelin or dart is a small lance 
to be thrown, and was often made so as to 
break or bend upon piercing an enemy’s body. 

An early writer on horsemanship is Xeno- 
phon; he states that the Greeks used cavalry in 
war as early as 743 b.o. Epaminondas did 
much to develop this arm as a military force, 
raising and training a body of 6000 mounted 
men. The Grecian cavalry under Philip of Mace- 
don and Alexander 


i 


the Great won great 
renown. It was di- 
vided at first into 
two classes — heavy 
and light — ^to which 
i Alexander added a 

1 1 third, trained to fight 

iiitlillittJi either on foot or on 
ftiitaiilt* i • horseback. The heavy 
• ijlillllliflf cavalry consisted of 

1 1 men carefully selected 

I and who supplied 

their own horses ; the 
remainder were mount- 
ed by the state. The 
heavy horsemen wore 
cuirasses of mail, and 
carried a long lance 
and a short sword; 
the light horse were without armor, and carried 
javelins, daggers, and bows; all rode bareback. 
The tactical unit of this force was the ^^ile” 
of 04 men; the formation of the ile was 
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16 front and 4 deep, or 8 front and deep. They 
sometimes charged in line, but generally in 
oblong, wedge-shaped columns, the head of which 
was driven against the enemy like the point 
of a spear to penetrate their line; two of these 
triangles were sometimes joined in the shape 
of a lozenge, as above. 

This formation was abandoned by Alexander 
for a more open order and extended front — ^that 
which he applied at Arbela, where he defeated 
Darius, King of Persia. The Greek cavalry 
numbered 7000, divided into two wings. The 
Persians, clad in armor, outnumbered their 
opponents, who were dressed and armed as light 
cavalry. Alexander, leading his right wing, 
rapidly extended his lines so as to overlap the 
enemy’s front, who, in trying to meet this un- 
expected movement, left a gap which Alexander 
promptly occupied, separating the Persian forces 
and driving them back in confusion. Having 
thus disposed of part of the enemy, Alexander 
concentrated his force upon the remainder of 
Darius’ army, which he routed and pursued a 
distance of 75 miles in 24 hours. The tactical 
principles illustrated in this engagement form 
the basis of the best modern cavalry methods. 
After the death of Alexander, the Greek cavalry 
gradually sank into insignificance. 

The Homans gave more attention to their in- 
fantry than to their cavalry, which, indeed, suf- 
fered from want of horses and competent lead- 
ers. Their system resembled that of the Greeks 
in that it comprised the heavy, the light, and a 
kind called velites, trained to fight on foot as 
well as on horseback. In fact, by reason of 
their close union with the infantry on the battle- 
field they were inclined to dismount upon the 
slightest pretext. ‘^At CanniB,” says Polybius, 
''when the Spanish and Gallic cavalry, advanc- 
ing from the left wing of the Carthaginians, 
encountered the Romans, the conflict that ensued 
was, indeed, most warm and vehement, such as 
resembled rather the combat of barbarians than 
a battle fought by disciplined and exp<‘riencod 
troops. For, instead of falling back and again 
returning to the charge, as the custom was in 
such engagements, they had scarcely joined, 
when, leaping from their horses, each man seized 
his enemy.” Roman writers assert that their 
cavalry were often successful with this method 
of fighting, although the modern light cavalry- 
man would make short work of such imprudence. 
In their encounters with the Carthaginian cav- 
alry the Romans sustained crushing defeats. 
Hannibal appreciated the value of cavalry. His 
favorite methods of employing the arm were ( 1 ) 
to turn the enemy’s wings and attack him in 
flank and rear, and (2) to place a mounted 
corps in ambush and suddenly fall upon his rear. 
The best Roman generals, lacking cavalry, were 
forced to avoid the plains and take up positions 
upon the hills, as safer for their operations. 

Eventually the Romans, whoso ])roi)ortion of 
cavalry to infantry had been one-tonth, increased 
it to one-fourth, with which increase and im- 
proved training, at the battle of Zatna, they 
were enabled to drive back the Carthaginian 
cavalry and thereupon attacked Btonibars in- 
fantry in flank and rear, defeating it with a 
loss of 20,000 men* The Roman cavalry tode 
without saddles, but thoir horses were equipped 
with leather housings. They were armed like the 
Greeks, although the sword had a very liroad, 
sharp blade, and was worn on the right side, 
suspended by a belt from the shoulder; under 
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Vespasian the sword was removed to the left 
side, and its place was taken by a dagger. A 
helmet, a cuirass (of leather or metal), and a 



AIIMH AND AWMOR OF ROMAN CAVALRY. 

1 and 2, holniois; 3, cavalry sword; 4, cuirass of general 
ofheor; 5, coat of mail of soldier. 

small round buckler completed the soldier’s 
equipment. 

The Homans fought with face uncovered; some 
of the op])OHing allies wore a leathern helmet 
closed in front, and said to bo the prototype of 
the knight’s helmet, with visor down, of medise- 
val times. The cavalry, when first organized 
in the ro^al period, was composed of the better 
class of citiz<mH, and the oolcrea, or king’s body- 

f uard, consisted exclusively of young noblemen. 
Wards the end of the Republic the knights be- 
gan to withdraw from the army, and it was 
thorciafter recruited largely from foreign(‘rs. The 
Roman legion originally consisted of 3000 infan- 
try and 300 cavalry, '’iliis mounted body was, by 
Servlus Tullius, increas('d to 2400. “Tine cavalry 
was divided into 10 troops (turrum) ; the first, 
as the companion of the first coliort, consisted 
of 132 men, while each of the other nine com- 
prised 66. The entire establishment formed a 
regiment of 720 horses, naturally eonnected with 
its reHp(‘ctivo legion, but occasionally separated 
to act in the line and to compose a part of the 
wings of an army.” (Gibbon.) These com- 
panies, or turmw, wt^re formed in various ways 
— at one time in eight files and four ranks; after- 
ward in throe sections of throe files or three ranks, 
each section commanded l)y its doourio (lieu- 
tenant) , and followed by its uragm (file closer) ; 
and at a later period into 10 files and three 
ranks, eommonded by the first deourio^ the two 
others being posted, one on either flank. 

Ilannibars auxiliaries included both Numidian 
and Gallic horsemen. The first wore small men, 
on small, active horses, which were managed 
solely with a leather tiiong. Tn their manner of 
fighting the Numidlans resembled the Cossacks. 

his formation for battle, Hannibal throw 
into the centre of his line all the bridled and 
heavy cavalry, and placed the Numidlans on 
the wing, that they might be ready to surround 
the Romans.” (Polybius.) The Gallic cavalry 
vfvrv. perluiy)H the most efilclont of tU<^ auxillariefl. 
Like the Grei^ks and Homans, they had no sad- 
dles, wliieli (lat<' only from the time of Oon- 
VoL. TV.-40 


stantine, nor stirrups, which were invented by 
the Franks. For that reason cases of hernia 
were quite common among these troops. 

MEDIEVAL CAVALBY 

In the so-called “age of chivalry” war became 
to a great extent a matter of individual combat. 
Military science languished during a period de- 
voted to knights in armor — tournaments at 
which fair ladies encouraged champions to “break 
a lance.” Indeed, that weapon became the real 
badge of nobility; and in France at one time 
serfs were forbidden to use it. The lance was 
reserved, under the laws instituted by William 
the Conqueror, for the use of “freemen.” Even- 
tually, in consideration of its practical value, 
the lords permitted their vassals to use, in 
time of war, a lance, the head of which was never 
burnished, and at the close of the war was hung 
on the wall and allowed to rust, “lest the vassals 
should grow too proud.” To this day, in France, 
the old gun blackened with smoke or the rusty 
sword may be seen over the fireplace of the peas- 
ant, as in medioival times rested the smoked 
lance of his forefathers. Other arms of this 
period were the long, heavy sword, two-edged, 
often straight on one side and waved on the 
other; an axe added to the pike became the fore- 
runner of the halberd — ^tho “morgonstern” 
(morning star) of the Germans, used by the 
Swiss at the battle of Morgarten (1315 a.d.) , and 
the “goadon dag” (good day), which the Flem- 
ings used with terrible elTect at the battle of 
Courtrai (1302). Other rude weapons, inven- 
tions of the blacksmith, were called gisanns or 
bisarms. The nature of these weapons caused a 
revival of the heavy plate armor of the ancients, 
vastly improved in point of flexibility, and worn 
both by horse and rider. The expense of this 
outfit was of course enormous. At the siege 
of Harflour (1416), Comte Saint-Pol’s “chan- 
frain” (horse-head armor) cost $30,000, and that 
of Comte Saint-Foix $15,000; both were inlaid 
witii gold and jewels. The horses wore more 
vulnerable than their riders, as their legs were 
exposed to attack. The rider, when dismounted, 
was assailed with mace, battle-axe, or stones, in 
the attempt to crack his shell. At the storming 
of fortresses the knights dismounted and fought 
on foot, and Pftre Daniel says “that the splendor 
and extent of victories was always denoted by 
tho number of knights, squires, and other gentle- 
men who had been killed or taken.” Tactics 
were unknown among the early knights. In 
battle they formed in single rank, and each 
sought out his opponent and rode against him 
with couched lance, in order to disable or cap- 
ture him. 

While one may smile at the mediceval horse- 
man with his cumbrous armor, still his training 
in the use of arms, management of his horse, and 
self-reliance were valuable from the cavalry 
oint of view. While that arm as a force in war 
ad lost prominences it was by no means dead. 
At the b(‘.ginning of the eighth century the 
Frankish army was largely composed of mounted 
men. In the tenth century Europe suffered 
greatly from the incurHicins of the Hungarian 
horsemen until Henry I of Germany, rtnirganiz- 
ing his cavalry and adopting tin*, nu^tliods of tho 
coinmou enemy, finally defeated them. In 1241 
tin* Mongols invaded central Europe and enooun- 
ti*rcd tin* heavy, armor-clad cavalry of those 
regions, and the struggle between the two sys- 
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terns ended in victory for the light horsemen. 
The Mongols would not stand a charge, but, dis- 
persing, would exhaust their opponents in pur- 
stiit, and then, rallying, would turn and, rush- 



ing upon the broken masses, speedily decide the 
contest. 

The application of gunpowder to war purposes 
in Europe early in the fourteenth century (al- 
though its origin is variously ascribed to the 
Chinese and to the Arabs) wrought a revolu- 
tion in things civil as well as military. War 
Wame a science, and in 1446 Charles VII of 
France first organized a standing army and in- 
fused new life into the cavalry arm. The soldiers 
were assigned to permanent quarters and placed 
under rigid discipline. The men who formed 

the retinue of the 
knight (called “ser- 
vientes,” the orig- 
inal of our “ser- 
geant”), took the 
name of gens 
d’armes. The iting 
divided his cavalry 
into 16 companies 
of 100 lances each, 
the term “lance” 
meaning a “squad” ; 
thus each company 
numbered 600 
m o u nt e d men, 
making an aggre- 
gate of 0000. 
There were also 
volunteers at- 
tached to the gen- 
darmerie on proba- 
tion. Each homme 
d'armes had four 
hor8es> including 
his war charger, 
mounted only when 
battle was immi- 
nent. Thus, it is 
said, originated the expression, ^^mounting one^s 
high horse,” or showifi^ a readiness to quarrel* 
towns and premnees, in return for the 
protection afiTordod by this force, bore the ex- 
pense of their support. In 1669 the last vestiTO 
of the romance of war (the tournament) was de- 
stroyed by the death of King Henry U of 
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Prance, who, while engaged in a joust, was un- 
horsed and accidentally pierced through the 
visor of his helmet by a lance in the hands of 
a courtier, Count Gabriel de Montgomerie. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century 
we find mention for the first time of certain 
kinds of cavalry whose names are familiar at 
the present day. In Hungary the “hussars” so 
called from the Hungarian word h4sis (signify- 
ing “twenty”) and dr (pay), were organized 
under a state ordinance requiring every twentieth • 
man to take the field. They were armed with a 
sword (sometimes two), rode small horses with 
light saddles, were well disciplined, and very 
mobile in battle. Mahan well describes the type; 
“The dashing, bold hussar, that epitome of 
military impudence and recklessness at the tav- 
ern, should present these qualities in a subli- 
mated form on the field. Kegardless of fatigue 
and danger, his imagination should never pre- 
sent to itself an obstacle as insurmountable.” 
The hussar has always been noted for extrava- 
gance in dress, but the Polish hussars at the time 
of the war with Charles XII were unique. 
“They march,” says Voltaire, “attended by sev- 
eral valets, who lead their horses, which arc 
adorned with bridles, plaited with silver and 
silver nails, embroidered saddles, saddle bows and 






stirrups gilt> and sometimes made of maaaire 
silver,” 

Long before this we hear of “carabineers” 
(from the Arab word Karah). They were armt^ 
with an arquebuse, a pistol, and a long, straight 
sword; they were drilled to load at full speed 
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and to fire from the saddle. Placed on the flanks 
of squadrons, they prepared the way for the 
charge by their eilective fire. In England they 
were called “hargobusiers.’’ They occasionally 
took up infantrymen behind them. This use 
of horsemen to move infantry rapidly in an 
emergency originated the term “dragoons.” See 
Mounted Infantey. 

CAVALRY IN MODERN TIMES 

The War of Independence of the Netherlands 
(1668-1G09) marked the beginning of a new era 
in cavalry history. Maurice of Nassau drilled 
his Gt'rman mercenaries, more lightly armed and 
mounted than their Spanish opponents, to form 
in two or throe lines, to move rapidly, and to 
make direct charges, after first firing their pis- 
tols at the enemy. lie it was who first organized 
regiments of 1000 men, raised by selected re- 
cruiting officers who became the colonels; their 
commissioned subordinates wore called lieu- 
tenant colonels and majors, as in the armies of 
to-day. 

The great improvement begun by Prince Mau- 
rice was continued and enlarged by the great 
soldier Gusiavxia Adolphus. He made important 
eluingi^s in the discipline, armament, pay, cloth- 
ing, and training of his cavalry. They were 
formed in foxir ranks, of which one was held in 
r(*Herve during a charge. Unlike their foes, they 
wt‘re frtsmently paid, and to a certain extent 
r(‘strainea from sucli exccHses as were common 
in those timen. Captain Halgetty’s view, “A 
cavalier of honor is free to take any part which 
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may find most convenhmt for his own 
peculiar,” waft the popular one. The Austrian 
cavalry was heavi(*r than the Swedish, with a 
more mafwive formation (8 to 10 ranks), and 
thus hU mounted troops eontributcid gr<*atly to 
Oustavus* at the battles of Leipzig 


(1631) and Liitzen (1632). They became models 
for all European states, and Louis XIII ^ of 
Prance still further reduced cavalry formation 
to three ranks. The armament and equipment 
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were also lightened, but movements were not so 
rapid in action. 

In the reign of Louis XIV there appeared a 
galaxy of stars military in the persons of Tu- 
renne, Luxembourg, and Cond4 on one side, and 
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Marlborough, Montecuouli, and EugOne on the 
other, and a decided advance was made in the 
movements of armies, but no important changes 
in cavalry methods. Again, the Swedes came 
to the front under the rule of Charles XII, and 
radical alterations were instituted. He made 
the cavalry independent of the infantry and 
taught it to rely upon the sword and bold and 
impetuous charges for success. “Ilis daring and 
chivalrous character was suited to the spirit of 
cavalry tactics; he led his horsemen, sword in 
hand, against cavalry, against infantry, against 
fortified positions, over any country. . . . Un- 
tiring i.n pursuit, he followed up the Saxona 
under Marshal Schulenburg in their retreat into 
Silesia for nine consecutive days without un- 
saddling, overtook them at Sftnitz, near Punitss, 
and, with two regiments of cavalry only, charged 
them, 10,000 strong, rode over their infanfiy, 
who lay down to avoid the impetuous rush of 
ilio Sw(‘(I(*H, defeated and drove the Saxon cavalry 
off the field, and then returned to attack the 
infantry and guns.” (Nolan,) 

After Poltava (170P), war ensued between 
Bussia and Turkey, in which the cavalry of the 
latt<‘r ])o\ver, which bad long been the host in 
Europe, bore a conspicuous part. Their horses, 
admirably trained, their sharp sciniitars, and 
skill in harassing tlie etumiy made them a terror 
to the less mobile llussians, whose infantry were 
compelled to carry with them portable chevaux 
dc» trise and add pik(‘s to their armament in 
order to hold their own against the Turks. In 
the Polish army, about 1717, there wer^ the 
Tatar hussars who bore a ouiraisls covered 
a panther's skin slung over the bacl^ the head 
being fastened on the left shbolden The baok*^ 
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piece of the cuirass was adorned with feather 
wings. They carried a gilt lance 14 feet long 
with a small flag near the point which, fluttering 
in the attack together with the rustling of the 
wings, was intended to frighten the enemy’s 
horses. The French in the meanwhile, under 
Louis XV, restored the lance, but otherwise 
lightened the equipment of their mounted troops. 
The brilliant Marshal Saxe recognized and ap- 
plied the experience of the Austrians and Rus- 
sians to the development of the French cavalry. 
As to the importance of mobility, he held that 
^^the secret of victory resides in the legs of the 
soldiers,” and as to horsemen, “such as cannot 
go at speed over a couple of thousand yards to 
pounce upon the foe is good for nothing in the 
field.” 

Frederick the Great ushered in a brilliant 
cavalry epoch. At the commenceifient of his 
reign his army of 80,000 contained 60 squadrons 
of heavy and 51 of light cpalry — about 13,000 
men. They were “heavy” in every sense — ^their 
quickest gait the trot, their most serious per- 
formance a pipe-clay parade. At the battle of 
Mollwitz they received a lesson from the Aus- 
trians, who charged them in the Turkish manner 
and drove them, including their royal master, 
in confusion from the field. Frederick profited 
by this example to reorganize his cavalry after 
the methods of Saxe, laying down a rule that 
“all evolutions are to be made at the greatest 
speed • . . the cuirassiers to be as handy 
and expert on horseback as a hussar, and well 
exercised in the use of the sword. Every squad- 
ron as it advances to the charge must attack 
the enemy sword in hand, and no commander 
shall be allowed to fire under penalty of in- 
famous cashiering. . . . Every oflSlcer of cav- 
alry must ever bear in mind that there are 
but two things required to beat the enemy: 
first, to charge him with the greatest possible 
speed and force; and second, to outflank him.” 
With these admonitions, and led by the invincible 
Seydlitz and Ziethen, the Prussian cavalry per- 
formed wonderful feats in the historic battles 
of Strigau, Rosabach, Leuthen, and Zorndorf. 
The Prussian leaders combined great . boldness 
with skill in manoeuvring in the presence of the 
enemy, of which Rossbach (1757) was an in- 
stance. The French and Imperialists, confident 
in their numbers, approached carelessly, expos- 
ing their flank to the Prussian advance , under 
Seydlitz, who instantly, without waiting for his 
infantry, charged with his 4000 mounted men 
and completely routed the allies, who lost 3000 
killed and wounded, 5000 prisoners, and 70 guns. 
(Wagner.) At Zorndorf (1758) the success 
was still greater. There Seydlitz with 26 squad- 
rons not only turned the fortunes of the day, 
but checked the victorious Russian cavalry, 
drove it from the field, returned, fell upon the 
Russian infantry, which stoutly resisted, and 
when broken by the Prussian horsemen rallied, 
again and again, but finally gave way with im- 
mense loss. Ziethen was equally distinguished, 
and by his vigilance at Hoonkirch (1758) saved 
Frederiol^ and his army from a surprise. It is 
said that of ,22 general engagements Frederick’s 
cavalry won 15. “In reviewing the deeds of the 
Prussian cavalry of those days it must be borne 
in mind that they dealt with infantry which 
sought the open plain, advanced in long lines — 
avoiding obstacles of all descriptions, because 
such obstacles disturbed their array. Their fire 
was quick, but not true in its aim, and their 


squares seldom held out long against the horse- 
men.” (Nolan.) „ n . , , 

Napoleon endeavored to introduce Frederick s 
methods into the French cavalry. In 1806, at 
Jena and Auerstadt, he first pitted his cavalpr 
against the Prussians with brilliant results. 
The boldness which characterized the Prussian 
system was reproduced, but the speed in the 
charge, skill in manoeuvres, and good judgment 
on the battlefield were often lacking. The 
French, with 80,000 cavalry, were badly 
mounted, not good horsemen, heavily equipped, 
and, while employed in masses, seldom provided 
reserves. A notable instance of the last-named 
defect occurred in 1813 near Leipzig. Murat, at 
the head of 5000 horse, charged the centre of the 
allied army, rode down the Russian cavalry of 
the guard, took 30 guns, and pierced the enemy’s 
centre; but 400 Cossacks, skillfully handled, 
attacked the French cavalry, gaining their flank 
by a narrow bypath, retook the guns, and caused 
Murat to retire in disorder. A similar error at 
La Rottaire resulted in the loss of 28 guns to 
Napoleon. There were some brilliant exceptions 
to these failures, the most important being 
Kellermann’s decisive charge at Marengo 
(1800), when the Austrians, having practically 
defeated the French army, were advancing with 
more zeal than care; suddenly a French battery, 
hitherto concealed by an accident of ground, 
fired a parting shot at the head of the Austrian 
column which caused great confusion. General 
Kellermann, at the head of 200 sabres, seized 
the opportunity to fall upon the enemy’s exposed 
flank, rode over the leading biittalions, and 
produced a panic in the entire allied force, which 
fled from the field, leaving behind them their 
commander and 2000 prisoners. But if leas 
fortunate in operations en masse, Napoleon sur- 
passed Frederick in the use of cavalry on out- 
post and scouting duty. His troopers were 
ubiquitous as the “eyes and ears” of his army. 
While Napoleon’s cavalry was taught to place 
its principal dependence upon the sabre, he 
authorized, on occasions, the uac of firearms. 
At Bylau (1807) the colonel of the Twentieth 
Chasseurs k Cheval observed a large force of 
cavalry advancing towards his position, moving 
slowly through the snow and heavy ground. 
Ordering his officers into the ranks and his men 
to “advance carbine,” the colonel waited until 
the enemy’s leading files were Within six paces, 
when the command to fire was given with great 
effect. Although in the m6l4e which ensued the 
French regiment lost 100 men, the Russians left 
nearly 300 on the spot from which they were 
forced to retire. (Wagner.) At Some Sierra, 
in the Peninsular campaign (1808), the Tliird 
Polish Light Cavalry charged directly in front 
of an intrenched battery strongly supported by 
infantry guarding a mountain defile, drove bock 
the Spaniards, and captured 16 guns. This 
desperate but successful feat was accomplished 
by General Montbrun, who led thcj reginumt in 
person. 

In Spain, at that time, there w(Te many gal- 
lant actions. Under Wellington tln^ cavalry of 
the German legion attached to the British army 
was conspicuous, making, on on<‘ oceasum. ac- 
cording to the French general Foy, *'tho most 
daring charge during the Peninsular War.” At 
Garcia Hernandez (1812), when the French 
army was retreating, tliret^ squadrons of Bock’s 
German brigade, which had b(Hin ordered to 
charge the cavalry of the enemy’s rear guard. 
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unexpectedly encountered three battalions of 
infantry formed in squares. Without hesitation 
Bock’s cavalry charged these squares, success- 
fully penetrating them at places where wounded 
horses or falling men had caused a gap in the 
side of the square. The vigor and skill with 
which this small force (about 110 sabres) was 
handled resulted in the dispersion of the French 
infantry with a loss of 1 general officer and 1000 
men; the German casualties were 4 officers, 48 
men, 67 horses killed, and 2 officers, 66 men, 
46 horses wounded, with 6 men missing. 

Napoleon’s disastrous Russian campaign de- 
moralized his cavalry. The intense cold, deep 
snows, want of food for horses and men, and 
ceaseless encounters with the Cossacks reduced 
the French horsemen in numbers and spirit. 
General Morand says of the Cossack^: “These 
natural horsemen are not organized in divisions, 
pay no attention to regular alignments, rest 
their feet in great stirrups which serve as sup- 
ports when using their weapons ; trained to pass 
at once from the halt to the gallop and from 
the gallop to the halt, their horses second their 
dexterity. Those ungroomed animals of irregular 
size, supplied by their riders, possess wonderful 
endurance, arc guided entirely by the snaffle, and 
easily accomplish 100 verst (66 miles) in 24 
hours.” Their method of attack, in Napoleon’s 
time called “the lava,” consisted of a charge in 
small, irrt'gular groups — in open or close order 
as circumstances seemed to require — these 
“grotips” hovering around the enemy until 
launched at a vulnerable point. Since then the 
close association with the regular system of 
the Russian army has caused the lava to degen- 
erate into a simple “charge as foragers.” In 
some respects the Cossack methods are not un- 
like those of the North American Indian of the 
plains. 

The Crimean War was remarkable for the 
cavalry errors committed. Neither the Russians 
nor the allies employed the arm effectively 
either for n'connaissaiuH*, outpost, or in large 
bodies on the baltlelield. The most unfortunate 
instance of this nature, the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava (1854) — where gallant 
men were sacrificed through the folly of their 
commander and the ambiguity of an order 
gained undying fame by a poet’s pen. On the 
same field the lieavy cavalryiiion of both armies 
met— the one body at a slow pace, the other at a 
halt — ^with negative results. From tlve experi- 
ence of tlxe Crimea and that of the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859 doubts arose as to the value of 
cavalry in future operations, Austria making a 
decided reduction in that arm. “The awaken- 
ing from this transient period of theory came 
from a nation not trained to arms, and it is to 
the Am(Tican Civil War that we owe the revival 
that took place in the use of the cavalry arm.” 
(Liddell) 

The experience gained in the Civil War in the 
United Btates (1861-66) laid the foundation for 
renewed eonfidence in the value, of tnounted 
troops and led to many changes in the armament, 
typiipimuit. and instruction of European cavalry. 
At the outset tlie aged General Scott and the 
new eonnnander Of the TTnit<*<l Stai<»s forces 
(MeOlellan) did u(»t exp(‘et tluit a large inount<‘d 
force, would he Ti<‘ech‘d. In the North and West 
people werc^ not accustomed to the saddle; in the 
South the majority worti good horsemen. So 
it happened that tlie Oonfeaerates, at the begin- 
ning of the* war, displayed greater mobility in 


their operations, screened them effectually, and 
were better informed as to the enemy’s move- 
ments than were the Union troops. The lesson 
of the first year taught the United States govern- 
ment the importance of a due proportion of 
cavalry in the composition of its armies, and by 
the spring of 1863 the Union cavalry were able 
to cope with the Southern horse. The mounted 
service of the United States in 1861 consisted of 
two regiments of dragoons, one of mounted rifles, 
and two of cavalry, variously armed, but later 
in that year another regiment was created and 
all were armed alike, with carbine, pistol, and 
sabre, were taught to fight as “dragoons,” and 
were denominated “cavalry.” On this basis was 
organized a great body of volunteer horsemen, 
eventually aggregating 300,000. The Confeder- 
ates created their mounted force principally 
from the many mounted militia regiments and 
the thousands of good horsemen with which their 
section of the country abounded; these were 
officered in many cases by ex-officers of the United 
States army and by young planters. For want 
of carbines and sabres many Southern organiza- 
tions were armed with rifles, but as a rule with 
sabre and pistol. It has been said that these 
troops were not “cavalry” in the European 
sense. On the other hand, it has been urged 
that they were cavalry of the most efficient and 
versatile description. 

In 1862 the Confederate cavalry leader Stuart, 
with a small brigade and a battery, made a 
reconnaissance (or so-called “raid”) from Rich- 
mond, Va., passing entirely around the Army of 
the Potomac, in position near that city, obtain- 
ing valuable information as to McClellands posi- 
tion, destroying supplies, driving in outposts, 
swimming swollen streams, and returning home 
by a swift d4tour with the loss of one officer 
killed. In 1863 ' the Union general Pleasanton 
made a reconnaissance in force with 7981 
cavalry, 3000 infantry, and 24 horse-artillery 
guns to discover, if practicable, General Loo’s 
intentions. The movement was carried out with 
so much secrecy that upon crossing the Rappa- 
hannock River early in the morning of June 9, 
the enemy’s eavnlry — 8500 strong, with 20 guns 
— ^was surprised, but, rv<*overing, engaged Pleas- 
anton’s command near Rnnuly Station, and a 
reat cavalry battle ensxied which lasted ten 
ours and ended with the ultimate withdrawal 
of the Union troops unmolested, at nightfall, 
having accomplished th(‘ir purj)OHe. The action 
was spirited, and a nuinlxT of mounted charges 
were made in which the sabre was frcK^ly used, 
altho'ugh there was some dismounted work with 
the carbine. The infantry did not take an 
active part, but remained m r<‘sorve, covering 
Beverly Ford in the rear of the Union force. 
Pleasanton’s casualties aggregated 932; those of 
Stuart about 500; the loss in commissioned 
officers was heavy. The occasion marked a new 
departure in the history of the war; in the 
language of Colonel McClellan, chief of staff to 
General Stuart, “It made the Federal cavalry. 
Up to this time confessedly inferior to the 
Southern horsemen, they gained, on this day, 
that confidence in themselves and their com- 
manders which enabled them to contest so 
fieroety the Hubseqxient battlefields.” 

At Gettysburg (1863) General Buford, in ad- 
vance of the TTnif)n army with two small brigades 
of cavalry, 2500 strong (dismounted), and a 
battery of 6 rifled guns, defended tlie approaches 
to that field, delaying the advance of a corps of 
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Confederate infantry, who believed that they 
were opposed to an infantry force. Buford^s 
skill and boldness enabled Reynolds’s corps to 
reach the field in time to secure the advantage 
of position for the Union army. The Comte de 
Paris, writing of this affair, says: ‘^This first 
inspiration of a cavalry ofidcer and a true soldier 
decided, in every respect, the fate of the cam- 
paign. It was Buford who selected the battle- 
field where two armies were about to measure 
their strength.” On the third day of the battle* 
an encounter took place between the cavalry of 
Stuart (6000 sabres) and Cregg (5000), in 
which the former was thwarted in an effort to 
gain the rear of the Union line, simultaneously 
with Pickett’s famous charge upon its front. 
Each cavalry division was accompanied by 3 
batteries (about 12 guns) and engaged in a 
series of mounted charges and individual com- 
bats with mediseval ferocity, resulting in the 
withdrawal of the Southern horse and casualties 
of 10 per cent of the forces engaged. The nature 
of the fight was shown when a fatigue party de- 
tailed to bury the dead “found two men, who 
had cut each other down with their sabres and 
were lying with their feet together, their heads 
in opposite directions, and the blood-stained 
sabre of each still tightly held in his grip.” At 
another point lay “two men, one a Virginian, 
the other a Pennsylvanian, who fought on horse- 
back with their sabres until they finally clinched 
and their horses ran from under them. Their 
heads and shoulders were severely cut and their 
fingers so firmly embedded in each other’s fiesh 
that they could not be removed without force.” 
(Mller.) Another typical instance of the value 
of cavalry trained after “the American fashion” 
follows. At Cold Harbor, Va. (1864), during 
the Wilderness campaign. Merritt’s brigade of 
800 (regulars and volunteers)- Union cavaliw 
were dismounted at the edge of a wood, with 
orders to hold the position at all hazards. The 
horses were hidden in a ravine in the rear. One- 
half of this force was armed with Springfield 
breech-loading carbines, the other half with 
Spencer magazine carbines; all had pistols and 
sabres. Behind a barricade of fence rails, car- 
bine in hand and ammunition by his side, each 
cavalryman awaited the enemy. Soon after, the 
head of an infantry force (McLaw’s Confederate 
division) was discovered moving through the 
woodjB in column of companies, armed with 
Austrian muskets and sword bayonets. They 
advanced unsuspectingly until within 100 yards,, 
when a volley from the cavalry met them. The 
incessant fire from the magazine carbines made 
a tenrific noise, set the woods on fire, killed and 
wounded many of the enemy, throw them into 
confusion, and, believing themselves in the pres- 
ence of a superior infantry force, they fell back 
out pf rnnge. This delay enabled Grant to 
occupy the ground upon which was fouglit the 
great battle of the following day. The Civil 
War contains numerous examples of brilliant 
cavalry operations which have served to place 
the names of Sheridan, Buford, and Stuart by 
the side of Seydlitz and Ziethen on the cavalry 
roll of fame. 

In 1866 the “Seven Weeks’ War” between 
Germany and Austria was too brief to furnish 
any new cavalry lesson. One or two brilliant 
actions occurred; at Benatok, where a squadron 
of Prussian hussars surprised a Hungarian bat- 
talion as it emerged from a wood and <;a})tured 
a flag, 16 oflicers and 066 nam, and at Tobit- 


sebau, where three Prussian squadrons attacked 
batteries in position and captured 16 guns. The 
greater war between France and Prussia (1870- 
71) was distinguished for the excellence of the 
German mounted scouts and the failure of the 
French cavalry. Three famous charges equally 
desperate (one French, two German) against the 
enemy’s infantry marked this war. That of the 
French failed, but the Germans were successful, 
although the French formations remained intact. 
The cavalry casualties were very heavy. The 
German cavalry was inferior to the French in 
fire action, and the Uhlans were powerless in 
presence of the “Franc-tireurs” (Homo Guards). 
At Vitray a whole Prussian cavalry brigade was 
detained for 12 hours by 12 chasseurs d’Afrique 
armed with carbines, who by dexterous dis- 
mounted ^tactics successfully posed as infantry. 
In 1877-78 the war between Russia and Turkey 
was comparatively barren in cavalry results, if 
we except the famous Balkan expedition under 
Gurko, The Spanish-Amcrican War (1898) was 
uneventful from the mounted point of view. 
The South African War and the operations in 
the Philippines have shown how important and 
indispensable a well-mounted and trained cavalry 
is. The theoretical views as to the disappear- 
ance of cavalry in face of modern firearms have 
vanished. The influence of the South African 
War of 1899-1902 on the future organization, 
equipment, and employment of cavalry will be 
found treated under Mounted Infantry. 

The work of the cavalry in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-1905) was, in general, disappointing 
on both sides. The Russians had about 30,000 
men, the difficulty of transporting horses limit- 
ing their numbers; tho Japanese had about 6000 
men, probably because their horses are not suited 
to the work and their men but little accustomed 
to riding. The Russian cavalry was poorly 
handled, and no real cavalry leader was de- 
veloped among their commanders. Tlie Japanese 
cavalry was so weak in numbers that 5t had to 
keep within supporting distance of its infantry 
and artillery, but rendered important servitHS In 
securing information. 

The cavalry regiments of the Enropean 
armies, with tlie exception of the Austrian, by 
1914 for the most part were eepupped wilh the 
lance; this was more largely dtn^ to the example 
of the German army than to actual demonstra- 
tion of superiority in recent wars. The modern 
tendency, liowtwcr, is to attach Increased itn- 
portance to dismounted fire action, coTme(pu‘ntly 
the rifle and the bayonet have b<wn adoptc^d by 
the cavalry of the ])rinci])al Powers; only Franco 
and Italy retain tin* carbine. The cam[>aign.s <»f 
Sheridan and Stuart are studied at the cavalry 
schools of Europe, and the lessons deriv<Hl there- 
from were being applied to an unusxial extent at 
recent manmuvros. 

In the wars in Korth Africa and tho i^alkana 
(1912-lS) the cavalry rendered impori:u)f, 
ice, but there wore no noteworthy <*xatnr)leH of 
shock action. To-day all armies arc woHcltlg 
Willi gr(‘at energy on tho Improvetmmt of the 
organization and tactical Instruction Of their 
cavalry, showing that tho Imjmrtanco aitnoli(sl 
^ this arm' has not boon diniittiahed, Tn tlio 
Unit<Hl States arn»y ilio cavalry, which for ov*»r 
50 years has had a single-rank formation atid 
an organization differing maWially from Euro- 
pean tyims, in 1913 was experimenting with the 
French drill and with a regimental organization 
resembling tho Austrian, in whicli the rc*gtment 
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consists of six squadrons. This would be a re- 
turn to the organization of the American cavalry 
in force more than 70 years ago, except that 
both the squadrons and the regiment are con- 
siderably larger, whereas in nearly all of the 
European armies the number of squadrons in a 
regiment has been reduced to four. The British 
cavalry regiment in 1913 consisted of three 
squadrons. 

The voices which, after the first favorable ex- 
periments with dirigible balloons and aSroplanes, 
declared that cavalry could be dispensed with in 
reconnaissance, are silent, and it is now recog- 
nized that these technical developments serve to 
increase the opportunities and enhance the value 
of cavalry as the fighting force of greatest 
mobility. 

THE OAVALEY OF TO-DAY 

The condition of this arm of service in the 
principal nations of the world (1913-14) may 
be summarized as follows : 

Axtsteia has 42 regiments of regulars (16 
dragoons, 10 hussars, 11 Uhlans) ; total, 46,910 
(all are light cavalry). Also, 6 regiments of 
Imperial Landwehr, 4350, and 10 regiments of 
Hungarian Landwehr, 6730. Arms; sabre and 
repeating Manulicher carbine. Each man carries 
water bottle and 2 ammunition pouches. Total* 
weight carried by hoi’st*, 297 poundH. There arc 
three r<Mnouut dei)<)tH; peace elToctivcs 78,000 
horHcfl and uiuIch; Imperial resources, 3,600,000 
animals. On mobilization, 250,000 horses would 
be retiuired. 

Belgium, 8 regiments; total, 7008. 

Bbazil, 12 regiments of 4 squadrons each, 
and 6 regiments of 2 squadrons each: total. 
8732. 

Buloaeia, 11 regiments. 

Chile, 8 regiments. 

Heistkaek, 4 regiments of 3 squadrons each, 
and 6 reserve squadrons. Peace strength varies 
greatly according to season. War strength is 
not known. 

Eoyft, 10 H(iuadroiiH — 1100. Arms: lance 

(froxit rank), sabn*, and .Martini carbine. 

Engiand, 31 regiments regular (6 heavy, 13 
medium, 13 light) — 20,472. Regiment consists 
of 3 Hcpnul rolls of 4 troops each. Household 
rf^giments are of 24 oHicors, 430 men, 276 horses. 

rtigiments (home), 20 ofllcers, 090 men, 466 
horses and mules; (India), 20 offltcers, 624 men, 
692 horses. Arms; X^ee-Mo.tford carbine, sword; 
also lance in lancers and front rank of dragoons^ 
Total weight cuirricd by horse, 262 to 270 pounds. 
The Yeomanry (voluntt'or horse), 10,000, largely 
recruited from young farmers. In Great Britain 
and Ireland about 3,000,000 horses, of which 
70,000 are fit for military iiurposes; about one- 
fifth of these are registered. The Anglo-Indian 
cavalry consists of 40 regiments (native)-— 
24,937— besides' the 9 regiments (British) 
already mentioned. Each regiment eensists of 
4 squadrons, 10 British oHlecrs, and 625 natives 
(all ranks)., India supplies its own horses. 

bhtANGK lias 91 rt'giments (12 cuirassiers, 32 
dragoons. 23 chasseurH, 14 hussars, 4 chasseurs 
(PAfrlque, 0 vSpahiH)-’-71,20() (all ranks). Four 
squadrons and I dtqiot squadron, 37 oflleers and 
792 men to eiwih r(‘giinent. Arms: sabre and 
magazine carbine; also lance, excent for cuiras- 
siers. Knbre an<l dynamite (uirtridge on Ha<ldle, 
carbine over shoulder. OuirassitTS wt*ar cuirass 
weighing 13 to 10 pounds. Horses r<H{nir<Hl on 
mobiliraiion (all arms), 480,000. There are 8 


remount companies, total strength 2392, and 20 
remount depots. 

Germany has 103 regiments of cavalry, as 
follows : Prussia — 10 cuirassiers, 26 dragoons, 19 
hussars, 21 Uhlans, 1 heavy cavalry, and 6 Jager 
zu Pferde; Saxony — 1 heavy cavalry, 2 hussars, 
2 Uhlans; Wfirttemberg — 2 dragoons, 2 Uhlans; 
Bavaria — 2 heavy cavalry, 2 Uhlans, 8 chevaux- 
l^gers. Total strength, 2586 officers, 70,370 
men. Regimental organization: 4 squadrons and 
1 depot squadron. Peace strength of squadron: 
6 officers, 142 men. Arms: lance, sword, and 
carbine; noncommissioned officers carry a pistol. 
The carbine, which is praetic§.lly a rifle, is car- 
ried in bucket on off side of saddle. Horses 
available (peace), 70,000. Seven new regiments 
have been added (1913), bringing the total up 
to 110 regiments. Armament with rifle and bay- 
onet appears to be experimental. 

Greece has 3 regiments (12 squadrons), about 
1400 men. Arms: Gras carbine and sword. 

Italy has 29 regiments, each of 6 squadrons. 
Arms: carbine, bayonet, long sword; the first 10 
regiments carry a 9-foot 9 -inch lance. There 
are about 750,000 horses and 300,000 mules in 
Italy. The cavalry in peace requires 23,000. 

Japan has 89 squadrons of cavalry, formed 
into 19 regiments of 3 squadrons and 8 regi- 
ments of A stiuiidrons each. The strength of the 
squadron is 5 oflicers and 136 men. In time of 
war each rt'giment is to be augmented by 2 
reserve Hipmdrons. Total peace strength is kept 
secret, probably about 15,000. 

Mexico, 14 regiments and 4 skeleton regi- 
ments — 634 officers, 7160 men. (Returns before 
the disturbances of 1913.) 

The NBXHBBLANDer, 4 regiments of 4 squadrons 
each. . 

Norway, 16 squadrons formed into 3 regi- 
ments. 

Portuqal, 8 regiments — ^270 officers, 4920 men 
(peace). 

Rumania, 20 regiments of 4 squadrons each; 
21 depot squadrons, and 3 squadrons in the 
escort regiment. 

Russia’s cavalry consists of 66 regiments (4 
guard cuirassiers, 4 guard light cavalry, 68 
lino dragoons) and 2 regiments of 6 sotnias in 
the Crimea and Daghestan, and 4 independent 
sotnias; the cuirassier ri*gimc‘ntfl arc 4 squad- 
rons; tho others, 6 squadrons. Bach r<^iment 
(peace), 816-1143; (war), 708-1016; to each 
will be attached 1 officer, 16 men trained for 
scouting and courier duty; also another detach-^ 
ment 2 officers, 16 men for pioneers and signal 
duty. Arms; curved sword, rifle*, and bayonet; 
tho rifle slung over Hlionlder--iH similar to in- 
fantry rifle. Bach man carrier 40 rounds. 
Saddle jmcktHl with two "wallets,'^ forage sack, 
cloak, intr(‘ncliing tool, picket pin, spiirc horse- 
shoes, canvas water bucket, etc*; total weight 
carried by horse (exclusive of rid(‘r), 119 
pounds. The Cossacks number (peace) 64 regi- 
ment# or 323 squadrons; or (war) 152 r(‘gimentH 
and 42 ln<R*.pendmt squadrons — 935 squadrons 
in all; by adding the 2d and 8d lovlcs of the 
CoHHiiek reHt*rvt‘; Hinmgfch of regiments varies 
from 000 to 1100 (all rankw). Arms: sword 
without guard, rilU*, and (front rank) lance— 
except Kuban Cossacks. Each man carries 2 
l)att<loloer noucheH, containing 40 rouncis; only 
simffle bridle and light saddletn'c resting on felt 
pads. Weight carried (exclusive, of rider), 97 
pounds. Th<‘ aggrigate (iieace) strength of the 
RusHian cavalry is 5600 ofilctirs, 126,000 men. 
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The number of horses available is 23,000,000; 
required in war by all mounted troops estimated 
at 450,000. On mobilization, 80 squadrons of 
Imperial militia cavalry may be called out. 

Seevia, 4 regiments, 1674 men and horses. 
Arms : Mauser carbine and sword. War strength, 
about 9000. 

Spain has 29 regiments of 4 squadrons and 
1 depot squadron each, and some special squad- 
rons, making 154 squadrons. Effective total: 
1671 officers, 14,402 men. Arms: 7 millimeters 
carbine and sword; 8 regiments carry lances. 

Sweden has 8 regiments ( 3 bodyguard, 5 line) 
— 250 officers, 3366 nien. 

Switzerland has no standing army, but pro- 
vides a permanent corps of instructors, 15 being 
authorized for cavalry militia instruction. In. 
war the cavalry force first mobilized is esti- 
mated at 5107, armed with Mannlicher carbine 
and sword. 

Turkey has (war) 203 squadrons — 32,300 (all 
ranks). Arms: carbine and sword. The '^Ha- 
midieh’’ (military cavalry) is organized under 
tribal leaders and officered by officers of the 
regular army. 

The United States regular cavalry consists 
of 16 regiments of 3 squadrons of 4 troops; 
each troop (war), 100 noncommissioned officers 
and privates; aggregate strength of regiment 
(peace footing), 866 (all ranks). Arms: rifle 
(Springfield, 1903), sabre, and revolver. Saddle 
(McClellan) packed with blanket, greatcoat rolled, 
side lines, picket pin, canteen, meat can, knife, 
fork, and spoon, forage sack, spare shoes, etc. 
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Cavalry Studies from Two Great Wa/rs (Kansas 
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CAVALRY AND LIGHT ARTILLERY 
SCHOOL; United States. Until 1907, the 
popular name of a service school of application 
for the cavalry and field artillery arms of the 
United States army; located at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 


In 1907 the name was changed to ^'Mounted 
Service School.” Its object and courses of in- 
struction were radically changed at that time. 
See Mounted Service School; Service Schools; 
Military Education. 

CAVALRY SCREEN. One of the important 
duties of cavalry is to obscure and cover the 
designs or direction of the army for which they 
are acting as a screen. Reconnaissance to find 
the enemy is usually made by cavalry, ranging 
in strength according to the situation, but in 
large commands appearing, generally, as inde- 
pendent brigades or divisions. On such duty 
cavalry not only gathers information, but also 
screens the main command by keeping the enemy 
at a distance. These bodies of independent 
cavalry usually push forward one or two marches 
ahead of the main command. A brigade of three 
regiments will normally form a screen of 10 
miles front. The success of the German troops 
during the War of 1870 was greatly facilitate 
by the conspicuous efficiency of the Uhlan 
cavalry in this particular branch of cavalry 
service. See Advance Guard; Tactics, Mili- 
tary. 

CAV'AN. An inland county in the south of 
Ulster, Ireland (Map: Ireland, D 3). It lies 
in the narrowest part of Ireland, 20 miles from 
the Atlantic and 18 miles from the Irish Sea. 
Area, 746 square miles. About three-fourths is 
arable, and co-nsiderable quantities of grain are 
produced. Of minerals, Cavan affords coal, iron, 
lead, and copper, and there are many mineral 
springs. Agriculture forms the chief industry, 
but linen is manufactured to some extent. Tho 
capital is the little town of Cavan. Tho popu- 
lation, which numbered 243,260 in 1841, has 
decreased steadily — ^to 97,541 in 1901, and 
91,173 in 1011. 

CAVANILLES, krva-ngayfts, Antonio ( 1805- 
64). A Spanish historian and jurist. He was 
born at Corunna and was educated at Alcalfi. 
His greatest work is the Ilistoria de Espafta 
(1861-63), a history of Spain to tho reign of 
Philip II. It combines conciseness and chuir- 
ness with eloquence of diction and is ranked 
among tho best works of its kind. Its author 
became in 1841 a member of tlio Royal Academy 
of History, and in 1867 was elected to member- 
ship in the Royal Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal ScioncoH. 

CAVATINA, kil'vii-t5'nA (It., short air, 
arietta). Originally a vocal, generally an op- 
eratic, air, usually sentimental in chax’acter and 
differing from the aria in consisting of one 
division only and in maintaining tho same tempo 
throughout. Salut demeure in Gounod’s Faust 
is a familiar example of a cavatina. The term 
is also applied to short instrumental pieces of 
that character. Gonc^rally they are written for 
a solo instrument with piano. Perhaps tho boat- 
known piece of this kind is Raff’s cavatina for 
violin. 

CAVAZZOLA, kU'va-tsr/la, Tl, properly, 
Paot/) Morando (1486-1522). A Veronese 
painter of tho Renaissance, I To was lH)rn in 
Verona, where he studied uudt^r Bonsignori and 
Francesco Moronc, and wlu're pr(U;tie 4 xlly all of 
his life was spent. ITe was the most typical 
representative of the Veronese school, exccdling 
all of its mastos in sunmess of line, beauty 
of form, in movement and power of expr<‘Hsion. 
Uninfluenced by Venetian color, painted in 
the gray harmonies of his home, with fine tonal 
and atmospheric effect. In tho composition of 
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his later works the influence of Raphael ap- 
pears. His masterpiece is a series of five scenes 
from the Passion, now in the Verona Gallery, 
one of which, “The Descent from the Cross,” is 
probably the most beautiful painting of the 
Veronese school of that period. Other fine 
works are “St. Rocco” (National Gallery), 
“Madonna with the Baptist” ( ib. ) , “The Doubt- 
ing Thomas” (Verona), “Christ Crowned with 
Thorns” (ib,), and a large altarpiece of the 
“Madonna in Glory” (ib.), his last picture. 
Cavazzola’s portraits are expressive and strongly 
modeled; excellent exam])les are those of Emilio 
degli Emili (Dresden Gallery), Emilia Trivulzio 
(Milan), and the “Warrior and liis Page” 
(Uflizi) , formerly ascribed to Giorgione. Consult 
Aleardi, Paolo Morando (Verona, 1853). 

CAVE, or CAVERN (OP. cave, caive, from 
Lat. cavoa, cave, from Lat. camia, hollow, Gk. 
#c«5ap, kyar^ hole, from Kiueiv, kyem, to swell, to 
contain). A hollow place in the earth’s crust. 
Aside from the subterranean excavations made 
by man, caves are produced by the fracture and 
dislocation of strata during periods of upheaval, 
by the action of water, or by both causes com- 
bined. Tlio eroding and dissolving power of 
water has formed cav(Tna along river courses 
and on seaeoantH. The moving waters enter 
natural cr(iviceH and enlarge them by tbe abra- 
flive action of th(\ snspomled sand and gravel, 
or they attack the softer portions of the strata 
and form caviti('H that are inedosed by the 
more indurated rock. Wave action is a promi- 
nent agency in this proec'ss. Oaves most fre- 
quently occur in limestone r(^gions, where they 
are usually the result of the solvent action 
of water and the contained chemical agents, 
such as carbon dioxide and humic acid. The 
surface watt^rs in percolating downward through 
the joint fiasur(‘s and along the pianos of strati- 
fication enlarges the channels by solution. Rivers 
sometimes ])lungo into the caves through open- 
ings known as sink holes. In some limestone 
regions, as portions of Kentucky and Florida, 
these h(d(^s are a marked surface feature. Many 
caves are of enormotis size. The cave of Gail- 
enreuth in Franconia, (h^rmany, that of Kirk- 
dale in Yorkshire, the Mammoth ('lave of Ken- 
tucky, and Imray Cavern of Virginia, as well 
as many others, are celebrat<?d for their magni- 
tude or scientific feature's. Rock formatmns con- 
taining beds of salt, a material easily ^removed 
by watciT, may also abound in caverns. They are 
also frequently met with in igneous rocks — ^the 
picturesque cave of Pingal, in Staffa, is formed 
in basalt; and in Sotitii America and Iceland 
the recent lava contains large caverns. 

Many caverns have a calcartious incrustation 
lining their interior, givinfj them a gorge^ous 
app(‘aranc<^ Sometimes this deposit is pure 
white, and has, when the cave is lighted up, a 
xioUness and tnuispiireii<‘.y that cannot be imag- 
ined. It is, however, more g^Mu'rally colored by 
the impurities which the waier has taken up 
from tno superincumbent strata. To the in- 
crustations which are Husix'ndt'd from the roof, 
li^e icicles, the name etalaotUe is dven, while 
those rising from the floor are dosignatcMl st<xr 
lagmites, Sometimes the pendent stalactites arc 
pmdueed so as to meet the nsccndingHtalagmittv'* 
and form pillars, as if to support the roof, as in 
the **organ” in the Blue John Mine, Derbyshire, 
and the columns of the Mammoth Cave, The 
sourct) and origin of this deposit has been satis- 
factorUy explained by Liebig as follows# ^*The 


mold of the superficial soil, being acted upon 
by moisture and air, evolves carbonic acid, which 
is dissolved by rain. The rain water thus im- 
pregnated, permeating the calcareous strata, has 
the power of taking up a portion of the lime, 
which it retains in a liquid condition, until 
from evaporation the excess of carbonic acid is 
parted with, when the lime again returns to its 
solid state, and forms the incrustation.” 

Caves servo as places of shelter for animals, 
some of which have taken therein permanent 
abodes and have acquired in their changed 
surroundings certain characters that differen- 
tiate them from related types living in the 
open. (See Cave Animals.) Man also has 
made use of caves for shelter or permanent 
habitation, very frequently, it would appear, in 
the early period of human development included 
within the Paleolithic and Neolithic ages. The 
records of his occupancy, as well as the presence 
of animals, during past ages are found in the 
remains that have been preserved by burial 
in the cave earth which results from disinte- 
gration of the wall rocks or that have been 
incrusted with a deposit of stalagmitic lime- 
stone and thus protected from decay. Bones 
of animals are frequently uncovered, some of 
them representing types that lived in late 
Tertiary and Pleistocene times. Human bones 
are less common, but other evidences of man’s 
oce.upaney are sxip plied by domestic utensils, 
charred wood, and implements of various sorts. 
Tlu^ so-called hone eaves of western Europe have 
yielded a wealth of material relating to pre- 
historic man and his contemporaries. The more 
noted examples of the kind are in England, 
France, Belgium, and western Germany; their 
exploration has been carried on very actively 
within ,tho last century with results of great 
importance to archsoology, anthropology, and 
the geological sciences. 

In the successive layers of deposits in these 
European caves have been dug up relics relat- 
ing to the Roman, Iron, Bronze, Neolithic, and 
Paleolithic cultures, of which the last dates 
back into the Pleistocene, if not so far back as 
the first ice invasion, at least to late Glacial 
time. The occurrence of bones of the rein- 
deer, mxiwk ox, and Arctic fox indicates a 
cold climate during a part of the earliest 
or Paleolithic stage, and man at that time 
may have found caves a welcome shelter from 
the cold. On the other hand, it has been found 
that the cave man was also a contemporary 
of such animals as the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
hif)poi)otaTuiia, cave hyena, lion, and other types 
which wo are accustomed to associate with warm 
climates and which have long since become 
extinct or have retreated from European terri- 
tory. No complete skeleton of Paleolithic cave 
man has yet been discovered, only fragments of 
skulls and bones; but the abundant relics of 
his handiwork give a fairly good representa- 
tion of certain features of his mode of life and 
stage of social development. They show that 
he subsisted for the most part on animal food 
obtained by hunting and fishing, for he had no 
domestic animals and apparently km^w nothing 
of agriculture. His knives, spearlu'adH, ana 
other implements were rudely fashioned of flint 
or bone, and he clothed himself in skins. In 
shoH?, he lived much as do tbe Es(|uimaux who 
have been unaffected by civilization. Among 
the most interesting objects of the cave man are 
the pictures which he traced unon the walla 
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of his abode or chiseled upon fragments of bone 
and antler. These refer mainly So animals like 
the reindeer or mammoth with which he came 
in contact, although a few show human heads 
and figures, such having been found in the eaves 
of southern France, e.g., the Grotte des F4es 
and the cave of La Colombifere. In the bfeolithic 
caverns the advance of culture is already very 
marked, so much so as to lead to the inference 
that Neolithic man belonged to a distinct race, 
one that perhaps migrated from the East. The 
implements are of more varied pattern and 
more neatly turned, although they still consist 
mainly of stone. There are attempts at pottery 
making, and the art of weaving may have been 
discovered. Of the extraordinary group of Pleis- 
tocene mammals that have been named in con- 
nection with Paleolithic man, nearly all had 
died out or had migrated, the musk ox and 
reindeer retreating to the north; the Irish elk 
remained on and probably lived in historical 
times. In the place of those animals came the 
domestic kinds — ^the horse, cow, sheep, and goat 
— and with them, no doubt, the beginnings of 
agriculture. 

Among the famous bone eaves may be men- 
tioned those of Kirkdale in Yorkshire; Kent’s 
Hole in Devonshire; Gailenreuth in Franconia, 
Germany; Spy, Belgium; and those in the valleys 
of the Dordogne, V4zSre, and Ain rivers in 
southern France. The Kirkdale cavern was 
made famous by the work of Buckland in 1820, 
who was one of the first to employ scientific 
principles in the exploration of cave deposits. 
The cave yielded great numbers of mammal bones, 
including over 300 individuals of the cave hyena. 
In the Kent’s Hole cave,i investigated by Mc- 
Enery between the years 1826 and 1841, was 
made one of the first authentic discoveries of 
human relics in association with bones of Pleis- 
tocene mammals, and the evidences brought 
forward by McEnerjr in support of the view 
of a contemporaneous burial were hotly con- 
tested at the time, but have since gained ac- 
ceptance on the part of scientists. The cave 
showed a series of deposits dating back through 
the Koman and earlier periods to the Paleo- 
lithic, of which the remains buried in a stalag- 
mitic layer included those of the lion, hyena, 
mammoth, and others, with flint implements and 
an engraved reindeer antler. Other caves which 
have yielded relics of Paleolithic man include 
the grotto of Spy in Belgium, and Croniagnon, 
Comberelles, La Madeleine, Le Mousticr, and 
La Solutr4 of Franco. In the cave of La Colom- 
bifere, beside the river Ain, France, a remark- 
able series of Paleolithic sketches engraved on 
bone and smoothed stones was unearthed in 
1918. The bone caves of America have less 
interest from the standpoint of arohceology and 
anthropology, though they have afforded some 
interesting animal remains of Pleistocene age. 
In most of them, however, the bones are of 
more recent date. Consult Badin, Grottes et 
Oavemes (Paris, 1870) ; Boyd Dawkins, Gave- 
Hunting (London, 1874) *, Hovey, Oelehrated 
American Ga/vema (Cincinnati, 1882) ; Baring- 
Gould, Cliff Gaatlea and Gave JOioelUnga of 
Europe (Pbiladelphia, 1911). See Cotxjssal 
Cavkbn; Jacobs Cavebn; Ltjbay Cavebn; 
Mammoth Cave; Wyandotte Cave. 

CAVE, Alebed (1847-1900). An English 
clergyman and educator, born in London. He 
was educated at New College there, held pastor- 
ates at Berkhampatead and Waterford from 1872 


to 1880, was professor of Hebrew and Church 
history in Hackney College (1880^2), and 
later he served this institution as president and 
professor . of theology. He was vice chairman 
of the London Board of Congregational Minis- 
ters in 1888 and 1898. He published Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement (1877) ; 
An Introduction to Theology (1886); The In- 
spiration of the Old Testament (1888); The 
Battle of the Standpoints (1890) ; The Spiritual 
World (1894). 

CAVE, Edwasd (1691-1754), The founder 
and editor of the Gentleman^ s Magaaine, the 
first literary journal of its kind ever published. 
He was born at Newton, in Warwickshire, was 
educated at Bugby, and became a printer’s ap- 
prentice in London. For a time he held a par- 
liamentary clerkship, and from the information 
gained through his official position he furnished 
country news to a London newspaper and 
weekly news-letters to country papers. In 1727 
he and Robert Baikes were fined and imprisoned 
for breach of privilege. In 1731 he was able to 
set up a small printing office and established the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which he conducted the 
rest of his life and which is still published. 
Dr. Johnson was among the early contributors 
to the magazine, and Cave published several of 
his earlier works, including Irene and the Life 
of Savage. Cave began, in 1732., the publica- 
tion of a regular series of the parliamentary de- 
bates of both Houses, Johnson writing many of 
the speeches reported in the series. Following 
a reprimand in 1745 for publishing an account 
of the trial of Lord Lovat, Cave discontinued 
these reports until 1752. 

CAVE, William (1637-1713). An English 
clergyman and scholar. He was born at Pick- 
well, Leicestershire, studied at Cambridge, and 
held various ecclesiastical appointments, among 
them the rectory of All-Hallows the Great, Lon- 
don (1679), and of Isleworth in , Middlesex 
(1690). He was chaplain to Charles II, and 
in 1684 became canon of Windsor. His fame 
rests on his voluminous writings on Church 
history, the most important of which are: Primi- 
tive Christianity (1672); Lives of the Apostles 
(1676); Lives of the Fathers (1677); and 
Scriptorum Eoclesiasticorum liistoria Literaria 
(1688-08), which were once standard works. 

CAVE ANIMALS. A name given to a 
peculiar* assemblage of animals living in the 
total darkness of caverns. Cave animals usually 
differ from their cpigtean or out-of-door allies 
in being blind and either partially or totally 
eyeless, in having the loss of sight compensated 
for by greatly developed foolers and olhor ap» 
pendages or by tactile hairs, and in bein^ whit- 
ish or colorless, the coloring matter or pigment 
in the skin having undergone degoneration. 

Cave Eaunse. The richest cave faiinie oocmr 
in southern Franco, in lim(^stone deposits near 
or at the base of the Pyrenees, thougu the great 
grotto of Adelsbcrg, near Triest, is the olassfe 
abode of cavernieolous forms, including tbo blind 
triton, eyeless btH'tlos, etc. In North AitM^rica 
Mammoth and Wyandotte caves, with many 
smaller ones in their vicinity, as well as the 
caves in Carter Co., Ky., also w tier’s Cave and 
the Luray Cavern in Virginia, have btHui <«- 
pecially explored, and have yielded a most 
varied and intenwjting fauna. These regions 
have been honeycombed by the action of sub- 
terranean streams now mostly dried up. With 
these /systems of subterranean drainage art 
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associated sink holes, and det‘p, dark wells in- 
habited by blind fish, crayfish, and other Crus- 
tacea of the same species as those inhabiting the 
caves. Other caves more or less tenanted by 
blind forms are situated in Mexico, at Caca- 
huamilpa, in open sink holes in Cuba, as well 
as in caves and wells in New Zealand. The 
caverns inhabited by permanent assemblages of 
blind animals both in America and Europe lie 
south of the ice sheet of the Glacial period. 
The cave fauna probably became established at 
the beginning of the Quaternary epoch, i.e., very 
soon after the close of the Tertiary period. 

Taking the Mammoth Cave as the type of a 
great system of underground passages and cham- 
bers, let us consider the conditions under which 
tlicse blind animals live. The total length of 
the avenues, is about 150 miles. In the older and 
dry passages and chambers there is little life; 
the animals are mostly congregated in the newer 
or comparatively damp jilaces, the aquatic forms 
living in the streams and pools. There is no 
v(»getation, except a few scattered molds and 
fungi. The food is scanty, and the animals are 
all carnivorous, preying on one another. The 
teruporature is v(‘ry equable, the mean for the 
\vint('r months being 53® E., and for the summer 
54® F., the variation throughout the year being 
scarcely more than 1®, 

O’he nxtmber of Hpecics thus far detected in 
Mammoth Oav(^ is about 75, and in other Ametd- 
can caves about 40 or 60 moni, while thm*e are 
sev(u*al hundred kinds existing in European 
oaviU’ns. 

Blind Pishes. The most striking and inter- 
esting form in Mammoth Cave is the blind fish 
{Amblyopn%$ spelam). It is about i inches 
long, pale or colorless, blind, tho eyes being 
vestigial. According to Prof. 0. H. Eigcnimann, 
who. has made the latest and most thorough 
studies on this and other blind fisluvs, Amblyop- 
sitt seeks tho dark and shuns tho light. A ray 
of light or a lighted matcdi will cause them to 
dash away, and bright sunlight appears to be 
irritating; if exposed to it, the fishes swim 
about uneasily. In well-fed adult specimens 
there is no external indication of an eye; but 
in young oiu‘S, before rea(dung a length of 2 
ittclxes (50 mm.), the eyes can b<5 distinctly 
seen, owing to their pigment, which is lost in 
the adult. Tho optic nerve can be traced in 
exampU^s under an inch (25 mm.) in length, 
but in larg(‘r specimens "‘it is no longer possiblo 
to follow the nxtrvo to the brain.^* In only one 
instance could Eigenmann trace the nerve into 
the brain cavity. The lens is much reduced, 
and, in fact, tho vestiges of the eyes are ex- 
Ciu^dingly variable, *h’n striking contrast to the 
condition in normal fishes.’* (Eigenmann.) This 
will apply to the eyes of other blind fislies and 
blind insects, Crustacea, etc. While the sense 
of sight is lost, that of touch in the blind fish,, 
as Jn most oiluT nuimalH. is exolttnl. Ain- 
blyopsifi is provi(h*<l with HCTies of tactile papillas, 
arranged in ridges on tlxc front and sideSt df the 
h<‘ 4 ul. 'Hunigh the ears of this blind fish aro 
said by Wyman to b(^ largely developed, Dr. 
Rloan/who kept s<weral of these fishes in an 
aquarium for 20 months, states that they 'Wni- 
festtnl total indilTc^reneo to light and sound.*' 
Tlioy are said to show in their movements ex- 
trcTne tintidity and caution. Eig<mmann has 
prov<Hl that, contrary to wxxly views, Amldyop- 
hIs i» not viviparous; the eggs, however, are laid 
by tlm female under lier gill membrane, and the 


breeding period extends at least from the first 
of March to November. The young feed on 
minute crustaceans and other microscopic ani- 
mals, and the older ones feed greedily on the 
blind asellus (Csecidotsea) . Like all other cave 
animals, the body is colorless, and the blind 
fishes glide through the aquatic shades like 
‘‘white aquatic ghosts.” There are four other 
species of blind fishes, and with Amblyopsis is 
associated Typhliohthys suhterraneus, which lives 
in caves east of the Mississippi, while Typhlich- 
thy$ roses inhabits caverns west of this river. 

Subterranean Salamanders. — A. still higher 
type of vertebrate, two species of salamanders, 
have become adapted to cave life, losing their 
eyesight by diaxise. The species of the genus 
Spelerpes frequent damp, dark situations and 
the entrance to eaves. An allied form {Typhlo- 
triton spelwus of Stejneger) is distinctly a 
cavernicolous as distinguished from a twilight 
species, and has never been found outside of 
caves. Its eyes show early stages of degenera- 
tion. It inhabits caves in southwestern Missouri 
and occurs under rocks in and out of water. 
Still another salamander, whose eyes are the 
most degenerate known among amphibians, is 
the Typhlomolge rathhuni of Stejneger. It lives 
in subterraneiin streams, tapped by an artesian 
and also a surface %vcll, near San Marcos, Tex,, 
and likewise occurs in one of the eaves near that 
town. Its remarkably long and slender logs 
are too weak to su])port its body when out of 
water. The eyes of this salamander are in many 
respects much more degenerate than those of 
the Frotims of Austrian caves. It has no eye 
musoles, the retina is more reduced, no trace of 
the lens could be found except in one individual, 
and no blood vessels enter the eye,. the shape of 
the eye itself, which lies just beneath the skin, 
being very variable. (Eigenmann.) 

Tho Proteus of Adelsberg Gave is a salaman- 
der-like form, allied to our mud puppy (Nec- 
turus). It has external gills, very weak le^, 
ending in three toes in the fore and two in &e 
hinder pair. Tis body is remarkably slender, 
white or eolorloH.s, and the eyes are minute, just 
visible beneath tlH‘ skin. It is noticeable that 
when this animal is kept in the laboratory, ex- 
posed to daylight, the stimulus of the light rays 
causes tho pi^ont to develop so that the skin 
turns slightly dark. 

The lower animals toll tho same story of de- 
generation, blindness, and total or partial 
atrophy of the eye, together with loss of color, 
and, in a more striking way, the compensation 
for the loss of vision by a great increase in* 
length of the antonntc and other api)on(lag(*R, or 
the growth of long, slender tactihj bristles. 

Blind Ora^ffish and Insects . — ^A notable in- 
habitant of Mammoth and other caves is the 
blind crayfish (Orooneotes pelluddus). It dif- 
fers from its out-of-door allies in being blind, 
slondor-bodiod, and colorless. The e^es are pres- 
ent, but they are much reduced in sisc and 
destitute of a cornea and of black' pigment, 
while tho colo^h^HH body is shmdor. It is n6t 
<mly blind, but <h*af, as A. S. Packard discovered 
that the auditory sac's are a third Hinaller, and 
the auditory hairs in tho oars also a third 
Hhort<*r and smaller; bonce it is to be Inferred 
that tho ears of tho blhul crayfish urej degenerate, 
• and tho 8 oiih(‘ of lu‘aring nearly, if not quite, 
obsolete. This creature is also exec^edingiy timid 
and cautioTis in its niovemcuits. 

Tho eyeless beetles of eaves (ABOphthalnaut) 
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have no vestige of eye or of optic nerves and 
ganglia; but in their movements they closely 
resemble their epigsean allies. While their 
bodies and appendages are slender, they grope 
their way about by means of very long tactile 
bristles. They act exactly as if enjoying good 
eyesight. They walk, run, stop to explore the 
ground, seek their food, and run from the fingers 
of the insect hunter who tries to seize them, 
with the same agility as beetles provided with 
eyes. Other beetles, such as Adelops, which have 
retained vestiges of the outer eye; some spiders, 
comprising an eyeless species, and others with 
eyes varying in size, some much reduced, spin 
little webs on the walls of the chambers. Among 
the harvestmen some have extraordinarily long 
legs; while the Campodea, a wingless insect of 
the Mammoth and other caves both of the United 
States and Europe, differs from the outdoor form 
in its antennae and abdominal appendages being 
greatly exaggerated in length. The cave crickets 
have eyes, but they do not extend into the re- 
moter parts of the cave, and hence are twilight 
species, and probably cross with other twilight 
individuals. Besides these, there are many eye- 
less Crustacea of different groups — smites, myria- 
pods, primitive wingless insects, a few fiies, 
worms, and infusoria which go to make up this 
assemblage of sightless troglodytes. 

Origin and History. The fauna of eaves is 
evidently composed of the descendants of indi- 
viduals which have been carried by various 
means into the subterranean passages, have be- 
come adapted to life in perpetual darkness, be- 
coming isolated, and thus, so long as they are 
subjected to their peculiar environment, breed 
true to their species, and show no tendency to 
relapse to their originally eyed condition. There 
are, moreover, many blind or eyeless animals, 
fishes, insects, and Crustacea which live in holes, 
ant nests, or in the abysses of the ocean, which, 
from the same general cause, i.e., absence of 
the stimulus of light, have become eyeless and 
otherwise modified in compensation for the loss 
of vision. 

The fauna of oaves is indeed a most simple and 
intelligible object lesson in establishing the 
truth of the evolution theory and the doctrine of 
use inheritance. Lamarck, in 1809, cited the 
cases of the mole and burrowing sphalax, as 
well as the Proteus of Austrian caves, as ex- 
amples of the impoverishment and disappearance 
of these organs througli constant lack of exer- 
cise. Darwin candidly admitted that natural 
selection did not operate in the case of cave 
animals, but that the loss of eyes was due to 
disuse. 

Indeed, the main interest in studies of cave 
life centres in the obvious bearing of the facts 
on the theory of descent. The conditions of ex- 
istence in caverns, subterranean streams, and 
deep wells are so marked and unlike those which 
environ the great majority of organisms, that 
their effects on the animals which have been 
able to adapt themselves to such conditions at 
once arrest the attention of the observer. 

It is obvious that the action of the Lamarckian 
or primary factors of organic evolution, i.e., 
change in the ^vironment and use and disuse, 
are amply sufficient, when coupled with isola- 
tion and heredity, and that form of it called 
'^use inheritance,” to produce the blind forms. 
Here, also, wc have a case where the transmis- 
sion by heredity of eyes adapted for vision 
lapses, owing to the profound change of en- 


vironment, and the animals, after becoming 
adapted to a life in total darkness, inherit the 
degenerate eyes as well as the specialized tactile 
organs, elongated appendages, etc., acquired by 
the modified organisms — a clear example of the 
transmission of acquired characters. The ab- 
sence of the stimulus of light causes the eye, 
through disuse, to undergo reduction and 
atrophy. With this goes, in certain forms, the 
loss of the optic ganglia and optic nerves. 
Packard has found and stated the following ef- 
fects of disuse in the invertebrate animals of 
Mammoth and other caves, and it will be 
realized how profoundly the organisms have been 
modified : 

1. Total atrophy of optic lobes and optic 
nerves, with or without the persistence in part 
of the pigment or retina and the crystalline lens 
(certain Crustacea, harvestmen, Adelops beetle, 
and the myriapod Pseudotremia ) . 

2. Persistence of the optic lobes and optic 
nerves, but total atrophy of the rods and cones, 
retina (pigment), and facets (blind crayfish). 

3. Total atrophy of the optic lobes, optic 
nerves, and all the optic elements, including 
rods and cones, retina (pigment) and facets 
(Anophthalmus beetle and the myriapod Sco- 
terpes). 

An interesting fact, confirmatory of the theory 
of occasional rapid evolution, as opposed to in- 
variably slow action involved in pure Darwin- 
ism, is that we never find any vestiges of the 
optic lobes or optic nerves; if they are wanting 
at all, they are totally abolished. The atrophy 
is comparatively rapid, sudden, and wholesale. 
It was probably so with the loss by disuse of 
the thumb of the thumbless monkey of South 
America, which has retained no vestige of the 
lost member. 

The varying degrees of development in • the 
external parts of certain blind animals prove 
that these foinis entered the caves at diff(^rent 
periods and have been exposed for tliffereni 
lengths of time to the loss of light. The com- 
pletely eyeless forms are the oldest inhabitants 
of these regions of Cimmerian darkness, Th<‘ 
imperfect lenses and retinoe, the abolishment of 
visual nerves and portions of the brain, are, like 
all vestigial structures in highly specialized or 
modified animals of various kinds, like ancient, 
decayed signposts pointing out some nearly 
obliterated paths now unworn and disused. 

On the other hand, certain other parts of the 
body, as the result of use, become extraordina- 
rily developed; such are the tactile papilhe of 
the blind fish, the greatly l(*ngtlu‘n(‘d filers an(l 
l^s, the long, delicate* 'tat*tii(‘ hairs of various 
Crustacea and insects. It is plainly the case 
that the enhanced development of tlies<^ organs 
is the result of frequent use or ex(‘relse. There 
is no need of invoking natural S(deetion, these 
parts developing as the direct result of the 
change of habits, of the new needs of the ani- 
mals to feci their way about, forced to adopt 
such habits by the abnormal conditions of their 
existence. Although the animals am* nu'mls^rs 
of very different groups, inheriting v(‘rv differ- 
ent structures and habits, yet all g<muine cave 
animals resemble each other in laung pale, ghost- 
like, in the exaltation of the tactile sense, and 
the corresponding increase in length and deli- 
cacy of the extremities. 

Yet some naturalists of the Neo-Darwinian 
school reject the operation of the Lamairckiaii 
factors and rather illogically attribute the ere- 
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ation of this wonderful assemblage of blind 
forms to natural selection, and others to pan- 
mixia, i.e., the cessation of natural selectidh. 

Balance of Theories . — In his elaborate work 
on the eyes of blind fishes Eigenmann fully and 
candidly discusses the conflicting views, and 
concludes as follows: Lamarckian view, 

that through disuse the organ is diminished 
during the life of the individual, in part at 
least on account of the diminution of the 
amount of blood going to a resting organ, and 
that this effect is transmitted to succeeding 
generations, not only would theoretically ac- 
count for unlimited progressive degeneration, 
but is the only view so far examined that does 
not on the face of it present serious objections.” 

It would be a thorough test of the theory of 
descent if we could keep these creatures in con- 
finement, exposed first to twilight and then to 
the full light of day, and endeavor to breed a 
series of generations of these blind animals and 
ascertain whether their descendants would not 
revert to their original ancestral eyed forms. 

Fortunately an underground laboratory for the 
study of cave animals has been established by 
M. Vird in the old catacombs and underground 
quarries extending under the Jardin dcs Plantes 
in Paris. II (tc are all the conditions of a cave, 
viz., perpetual darkness, an unvarying tempera- 
ttiro, and running water for aquatic fonris. M. 
Vird has introduced various blind or <‘yed spe- 
cies, and eventually we may expect to have much 
light thrown dn the interesting problems sug- 
gested by such studies as those. 

(ircat activity has been shown in France in 
the exploration of the caves and subterranean 
streams of the Midi. A Bocidtd de Spdldologie 
has been organized for several years. 

Consult: A, 8 . Packard, *'Tlic Cave Fauna 
of North America,” Memoirs National Academy 
of Ificimecs^ vol. vi, many plates (Washington, 
m^); 0. XU Eigenmann, «The Eyes of the 
Blind Vertebrates of North America” {Arohiv 
fUr Bntwickolungsmeohaniks der Orgemismon, 
viii, 1890) ; and especial Ijr the same author’s 
“Cave Vertebrates of America” {Oamegie Instil 
tutionf Washington, 1909). Consult also the 
writings of Tcdlkampf, 8 chi 0 dtt% Cope, Putnanpi, 
Carman, llenshaw, .loseph, Chilton, and others. 

CAVEAT (Lat., lot him beware, from oamre, 
to take heed). A formal notice addressed to 
a judicial or administrative officer, warning him’ 
not to take certain proceedings, which may or 
may not be in contemplation, witUo\it first giv- 
ing due notice to the p< 5 rson filing the caveat. 
The object of the notification is to secure to 
the person giving it an opportunity to bo heard 
in opposition to the action or proceeding in 
question, and it operatos as a stay upon such 
proceeding. Caveats are available in England 
for a variety of purpose's, ns to restrain the en- 
rollment of a deenv. in eliamu'ry, the issuing of 
a lunacy commission, the grant of a marriage 
license, the probate of a will, etc. In tlm 
XTnited Rtat('s they are not so common, though 
they may in some States lie employed for some 
of these purposes, especially to stay the probate 
of wills and the issuing of haters t<> 8 tamcntary. 

Tn tills country, till 1910, the terra was om- 
in eoimcction with ])rocetHlings for secur- 
ing patents for inventions. The laws regulat- 
ing tlu' granting of patmits provided tliat a 
caveat might be filed by an inventor to give 110 - 
ti<‘e to the Patn'iit Office of inclunitc inventions. 
HucU a caveat S(»t fortli the purimse ol the inven- 


tion or discovery, and its distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and prayed protection of the inven- 
tor’s right until he should have matured his in- 
vention. It was required to be filed in the con- 
fidential archives of the office and to be preserved 
in secrecy, and it had to be renewed from year to 
year in order to be kept in force. The person 
filing it was entitled to be notified of any appli- 
cation for a patent made during the lifetime of 
the caveat, which application, if granted, would 
interfere with the invention claimed therein, and 
was entitled to priority by reason thereof. Con- 
sult: Rddes of United States Patent Office; Mer- 
win, Patentability of Iwoentiom (Boston, 1883) : 
Luby, Patent Office Practice (Kalamazoo, 1897). 
See Patent. 

CA'VEAT EMP'TOB (Lat., let the buyer 
beware). A common-law maxim signifying that 
the purchaser of land or goods takes his chances 
as to the title or the quality of the property 
acejuired by him. There is great difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which this maxim 
really represents the law. A learned English 
judge expressed the opinion, in 1849, that “the 
result of the older authorities is that there is 
by the law of England no warranty of title in 
the actual contract of sale, any more than^ 
there is of quality.” A few years later an 
equally learned judge declared that “the only 
semblance of authority for this doctrine from 
the time of Noy and Lord Coke consists of mere 
dicta.” The application of the doctrine to title 
to chattels has been done away with in England 
by the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 (56-57 Viet., 
c. 71), by which the law relating to the sale 
of goods was codified,, while in the United States 
this application of the doctrine has never had 
any judicial sanction, so far as the sale of 
personal property is concerned. The mere act 
of A’s selling property to B amounts to an 
undertaking on his part that the title was in 
him. B does not buy at his peril. It is the 
seller, not the buyer, who must take care of 
the title. However, the maxim “Caveat emp- 
tor” does apply to sales of land. In the absence 
of fraud or of covenant as to title by the vendor, 
the vendee buys at his peril. 

With respect to the quality of chattels, the 
common-law maxim “Caveat emptor” still ap- 
plies, although its scope has been narrowed 
greatly during the last 100 years. Indeed, an 
eminent judge has declared that the exceptions 
have well-nigh eaten u]) the rule* By the Eng- 
lish Sale of Goods Act referred to above, the 
civil-law rule “Caveat venditor” (let the seller 
beware) is in many cases substituted for 
“Caveat emptor.” For example, if the buyer 
notifies tlio seller that the goods for which he 
is treating are required for a special purpose, 
and that he relics on the seller’s skill or judg- 
ment, and the goods are of a description which 
it is in the course of the seller’s business to 
supply, the seller impliedly engages that they 
shall bo reasonably fit for such purpose. Again 
a person who sells goods by description or sam- 
ple impliedly engagi's that they shall correspond 
with the description or sample and shall be of 
a nu‘rcliantai)lc (luality. While neither legi^^- 
tion nor judicial d<*cisions in the United States 
aecord (*.ntir(‘lv with the provisions of the Jngf 
litih statute, their tendency is towards ’thS same 
goal. 

In Homo the rule of early law was, in effect, 
“Caveat emptor.” With the growth of com- 
merce, hinvevtn* tJie inadequacy and injustice 
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of this rule became apparent, and it was modi- 
fied from time to time by edict and by the 
reasoning of jurists, until it was transformed 
into “Caveat venditor.” This maxim of 
primitive law has been undergoing a similar 
modification in England and in the United 
States during the last century. Consult the 
authorities referred to under Sale; Title; 
Waeranty. 

CAVE BEAR. See Beae. 

CAVE DWELLERS. A general term, usu- 
ally, but loosely, applied to a largely hypothetic 
class of troglodytes, or primeval inhabitants of 
given countries or of the world. The most de- 
cisive evidences of cave life by early man are 
derived from western Europe, both continental 
and insular, where human remains and artifacts 
are found in certain caverns associated with 
bones and teeth of various extinct animals, in- 
cluding the cave bear, the sabre-toothed tiger, 
etc., as well as of animals no longer occupying 
the same habitat, such as the reindeer, hyena, 
etc. Such remains are frequently found in a 
distinctive earthy deposit (“red cave earth”) 
beneath a floor of stalagmite. The sequence of 
deposits and the character of the fossils attest 
great antiquity, probably antedating the later 
Glacial periods of the Pleistocene. Several of 
the most instructive examples of early pre- 
historic man (Man of Spy, Man of Cro-Magnon, 
Man of Mentone, etc.) may be regarded as repre-, 
seating the period of European cave dwellers. 
In various parts of the world, notably in Asia 
and southeastern Europe, are found habitations 
excavated in cafion walls or other precipices; 
the rock-hewn tombs at Petra, in northern 
Arabia, are plausibly supposed to have been 
designed as places of residence; in China and 
Mongolia whole villages are excavated in blufis 
of loess, as noted by Pmnpelly and others; but 
nowhere do mankind now occupy natural caves 
as permanent habitations, so far as^ known. 
Many of the American races temporarily occu- 
pied natural shelves or niches in precipices 
('%ck houses,” as they are sometimes called), 
and some inclosed these with walls of masonry 
or other material to form permanent cliff 
dwellings, while others excavated the cliff faces 
to form cavate lodges (see Clife Dwellers) ; 
it is known, too, that individuals and families, 
or even small bands, found temporary refuge in 
caverns; yet the term ‘^cave dwellers” is inap- 
plicable in America, either as a specific designa- 
tion for any people or period or as a descriptive 
term. The general tendency of recent researches 
is to show that primeval men were arborean 
and orarian, i.c., forest rangers and shore 
dwellers, rather than cave dwellers, and that 
cave life was secondary and due to peculiar 
conditions rather than primary and charactoristie, 
CAVELIER, kfi-V-lyfi^, Pieere Jules (1814- 
Q4). A French sculptor. lie was born in 
Paris, studied under David d'Angers and Dela-* 
roche, and first gained celebrity in 1849 by a 
statue of “Penelope” (Chateau Danipicrre), for 
which he received the medal of honor. Although 
he is no groat original genius, his sculpture 
shows careful execution, a harmonious style, and 
the strong influence of classical sculpture. 
Among his best works arc numerous decorative 
figures on the exterior of the Louvre; “Labor” 
and “TTappiness,” in the TTAhd do Ville; “St. 
Remy,” Pantheon; the statue of Gluck, Opera 
House; “St. Matthew,” portal of Notre Dame; 
“Truth,” “The Mother of the Gracchi,” and “Tlie 


Neophyte,” in the Luxembourg. He was ap- 
pointed professor at the Beaux-Arts in 1864 and 
member of the . Institute in 1865. Among his 
numerous pupils were Barrias, Desbois, and 
Charpentier. 

CAVELIER DE OXTVERVILLE, de ku'vSr'- 
vM'', Jules Marie Aemand (1834r-1904) . A 
French naval officer. He was born near Alli- 
neuc, C6tes-du-Nord, and studied in Rennes and 
in Paris. He took part in the Crimean cam- 
paign, was professor at the Naval Academy 
from 1861 to 1863, naval attache of the French 
Embassy at London, and commander of the naval 
division in the southern Atlantic. After his 
promotion to the rank of rear admiral in 1888 
he was, in 1890, intrusted with the chief com- 
mand of the Atlantic squadron, in which 
capacity he terminated the affair with Da- 
homey and signed a treaty of peace with the 
Bang of that coimtry. His contributions to 
naval literature include: Le canon do quinzo 
polices des Mtats-Unis (1866); Progres realises 
par Vartille-Hc navale de 1855 a 1800 (1881) ; 
La marine aiix Etats-JJnis, rapport adressi aa 
prSsident Johnson (1867). 

CAVE MAN. See Cave; Cave Dwellers. 

CA'VEN, William (1830-1904). A Cana- 
dian Presbyterian divine. He was born at 
Kirkcolm in Wigtownshire, Scotland, Dee. 26, 
1830, graduated at the theological seminary of 
the United Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Can- 
ada, 1852, entered the ministry, bectune pro- 
fessor of exegetical theology and biblical criti- 
cism, Knox College, Toronto, 1806, and princi}>al 
of the college, 1873. He was^ prominent in the 
movement which led to the union of the diffctvent 
branches of the Presbyterian church in Canada. 

CAVENDISH, kdv'cn-dish or khn'dlsh. The 
pseudonym of Henry Jones, who wrote on whisst 
and other games of cards, 

CAVENDISH, Frederick Charles, Lord 
(1836-82), An English statesman, the second 
son of William Cavendish, seventh Duke of 
Devonshire. He was born at Eastbourne, gradu- 
ated at Cambridge in 1858, was private S(‘cre- 
tary to Lord Granville from 1850 to 1864, and 
entered Parliament in 1865. After serving as 
private secretary to Mr, Gladstone (1872-73) 
he entered the Treasury Department, in which 
he was Financial Secretary from 1880 to 1882, 
when he was appointed chief secretary to Earl 
Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. ITo ac- 
companied the latter to Dublin, and took the 
oath as chief secretary at the castle, May 6, 
1882. On the afternoon of the same day, while 
walking in Phoenix Park with Thomas Henry 
Burke, Undersecretary, ho and his companion 
were assassinated. It was afterward shown 
that the plot had been laid against Mr. Burke, 
and that Cavendish was killed because ho was 
in the company of the Undersocretary. Throe of 
the conspirators turned state’s evidence, five 
were hanged, and 17 were otherwise punirtlied. 

CAVENDISH, cauMish, GpxHniK (1500- 
C.1561). An English author, the biographer of 
Cardinal Wolsoy. In 1526 be enter<‘d the fW‘rv- 
icc of Wols(\y and remained his constiint friend, 
in prosperity and adversity, until the^ end. His 
l^ife qf Woisey is one of the most intt^restlng 
books of the time. Tt was written in 1557 
and was first puhlish<‘d, iu a gjirhled state, 
in 1641. The full tt'xt first appeared (a small 
edition) in 1761, and again in 1815, but not 
until 1005 (Boston) did it appear in a suitable 
form. 
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CAVENDISH, Heney ( 1731-1810) , An Eng- 
lish natural philosopher and chemist* He was 
born in Nice, the eldest son of Lord Charles 
Cavendish and a nephew of the third Duke of 
Devonshire. He was educated at Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, but left without taking his 
degree, and devoted his entire life to the study 
of mathematics and physical science. He in- 
herited considerable means from his uncle and 
was thus able to gratify Ms taste for scientific 
investigation. He was unmarried and lived in 
quiet retirement, having intercourse with few 
persons, and having no interests beyond his 
scientific studies and investigations. His first 
published work was entitled Bwperimenis on 
Arsmio (1764), but his earliest experiments of 
interest were on heat and were not published 
for a number of years after they were performed. 
These experiments included the study of the 
evolution of heat when a liquid is solidified or 
a gas condensed, as well as an investigation into 
the subject of specific heats of substances. 

^ The first scientific paper of importance pub- 
lished by Cavendish was on Factitious Air, and 
was communicated to the Koyal Society in 1766, 
while later he undertook the study of carbonic- 
acid gas, determining its specific gravity and 
showing that a small amount would so vitiate 
common air as to mak(‘. it impossible to support 
either conibustion or life. The most celebrated 
work of Cavendish was his ascertaining “that 
water consists of depUlogisticated air (oxygen) 
united with phlogiston (hydrogen).” One of 
the moat celebrated of tho experiments per- 
formed by Cavendish was tho determination of 
the density of tho earth { Philosophical Trans- 
ao^ons, 1798), by a method to which his name 
has been given. This plan had been suggested 
by the Hev. John Mitchell and consisted of hav- 
ing a suspended rod with two load balls at its 
extremities. When masses of metal were placed 
these balls, tho force of attraction exerted 
between tho masses could l)o measured. Accord- 
ingly it wtis possible to compute the attraction 
exertc^d on a mass tho si7iC of tho earth and thus 
determine its density. Cavendish ascertained 
this quantity to be 6.45, a figure that has been 
slightly raised by subsecpient experiments. Cav- 
endish lived almost in solitude, and died leaving 
a fortune of £1,176,000. The ElcoMoal Rs- 
searches of Heiirj/ Carvndish, ed. by J. Clerk- 
Maxwell, were ])ul)lisbed (Cand)ridg(s England, 
1879). Consult Wilson, Life of Ommdish 
(Ix>ndon, 1846). Boo CirKtciRTUY. 

CAVENDIdH, MAiiaARWT, Duoiixse of Nbw- 
OASTtiR (c.l624*-74). An English writer^ bom 
near Colchc^ster in Essex. Bhe was eduoatod at 
home; Ixwiame a maid of honor to Qu<Hsn Hen- 
rietta Maria (1 043-46 married, in Paris, 
William Cavendish, afterward Duke of New- 
castle (1046), and lived abroad with Mtn till 
th(^ Restoration. Bhe ditxl in London and was 
burled in Westmlnsto Abbey. The famous in- 
ftcrlption on her tomb declares that she belonged 
to a family of whif.h ”»ill the brothers were 
valiant and all the sisl^'rs virtuous.” Her writ- 
consisting of plays, poems, sketches^ let- 
ters, an aui-oblography, and a memoir of her 
lm«l»an<b an^ ex<HHKlingIy interesting. JSfelaetions 
were e<Ut<*d by Low<t, in Hmith’s hibrary of Old 
Authors (bondon, 1872), by Jenjeins (London, 
1872). and by (h H. Kirth (fxmdon, 1886). Con- 
sult also n, H. h’irth, The Life of William Oao" 
<*ndisfi, Duka of to which is added 

Tho Lifo of Maryarct, Duchess of ^^owcasih 


(London, 1886) ; and Gosse, ScDenteenth Cen- 
tury Studies (London, 1895). 

CAVENDISH, Spencer Compton. See Dev- 
onshire, Spencer Compton Cavendish. 

CAVENDISH, Thomas (c. 1555-92). The 
second English circumnavigator of the globe 
and a noted freebooter. He was bom in the 
parish of Trimlay St. Martin, Suffolk, studied 
for a brief period at Cambridge, but left with- 
out a degree, followed the court, and soon 
squandered his inheritance. To repair his for- 
tunes he turned to maritime adventure and 
fitted out a ship that accompanied Sir Richard 
Grenville’s expedition to Virginia in 1585. On 
this voyage he captured three rich Spanish 
ships. In July, 1586, he sailed from Plymouth 
with three vessels on a predatory expedition, 
passed through the Straits of Magellan, cruised 
along the west coast of South America and 
Mexico, and burned or sank 19 vessels, among 
which was the Santa Anna, belonging to the 
King of Spain and having an immensely valuable 
cargo, which he seized off California. He re- 
turned to Plymouth Sept. 9, 1588, with his plun- 
der, having gone around the globe in two years 
and 50 days. When he came home, it was said 
that his seamen were clothed in silk, his sails 
were of damask, and his topmast was covered 
with cloth of gold. Within three years he 
wasted his wealth, and, accompanied by John 
Davis, started upon another voyage. The ven- 
ture was a failure, and Cavendish died on the 
way home. Accounts of all three voyages are 
to be found in Hakluyt. 

CAVENDISH, SibWiiXIAm (1506-67). An 
English courtier. He was a younger brother of 
George Cavendish, Cardinal Wolse;p8 biographer, 
with whom ho is often confused. He enjoyed 
the favor of Henry VIII, who in 1530 appointed 
him one of tho commissioners to seize mon- 
asteries for tho crown, by which he added greatly 
to his wealth. In 1646 he was made treasurer 
of tho King’s chamber, was knighted, and be- 
came a Privy Councilor, Both Henry and Ed- 
ward VI largely increased his landed property 
by grants of monastic estates. Conforming 
under Mary, ho also received rewards from her. 
His great property became the foundation of 
the immense estates of tho dukes of Devonshire. 

CAVENDISH, WiLDiAM, Dcjkb of New- 
castle (1502-1676), An English statesman and 
author. Ho was the son of Sir Charles Caven- 
dish, younger brother of the first Earl of Devon- 
shire, and was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. His acc-omplishinontH and bearing 
gained him the favor of James I, ■vTho in 1610 
made him a knight of the Bath, and in 1620 
raised him to the peerage as Viscount Mans- 
field. In 1628 he was created Earl of Newcastle 
by Charles I, and on the rdj^^al visit to Scotland 
entertained the monarch wilh two banquets of 
historical repute, at a cost of £20,000. In 1638 
the King inirtusted hM with the tuition of his 
son, afterward Oharles II. He munificently 
snppoitcul the King during the Civil War ana 
raised a troop of 200 knlights, who served at 
tludr own cost. As general of the northern 
ho had the power to issue declarations, 
confer knighthood, coin money, and raUe men* 
After the battle of Marsiou Moor, Cav^mdish 
retired to the Continent, where In* resided in 
poverty until the. Restoration. On his return ho 
was created Duke of Newcastle. He wrote 
poems, plays, and vet<*rinary works. //O m4thodc 
ct immiium nouveUe do dresser lea chemwv 
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(Antwerp, 1657) was written in English, trans- 
lated by a Walloon, and published in Erench; 
afterward it was amplified as A New? Method 
and Extraordinary Invention to Dress Horses 
and Work Them According to Nature, etc. 
(London, 1667). He was a skillful horse trainer 
and made an accomplished horseman of his 
pupil, Charles II. He died Dec. 25, 1676. Con- 
sult Life of the Duke of Newcastle, by his sec- 
ond wife, Margaret Lucas (London, 1667; new 
ed, by C. H. Firth, London, 1886). This work 
is ridiculed by Pepys in his Diary, March 18, 
1068. 

CAVENDISH COLLEGE. A college founded 
in 1873 by the County College Association of 
Cambridge University, England, in order to en- 
able undergraduates to pass through a university 
course at the least possible cost of money and 
time and to make a specialty of the art of teach- 
ing. The present buildings of the college were 
begun in 1876. There w^ere in 1890 about 33 
students in residence. It was closed the follow- 
ing year and is at present a Nonconformist train- 
ing college and, of course, not connected with the 
university. 

CAVE OE ADTJLa:iAM. See Adtjllam, 
Cave of. 

CAVE OE MACHEELAH, mSk-pS'lS.. See 

Machpelah, Cave of. 

CAVE OE THE NATIV'ITY. The supposed 
birthplace of Christ, a winding cave in Bethle- 
hem, beneath the Church of the Nativity, built 
over it by the Empress Helena and the Emperor 
Constantine. The position of the manger and 
the precise spot where Christ was born are 
marked. The grotto is beautified with marbles 
and candles are constantly burning. 

CAVE OE THE WINDS. See Nlagaba 
Falls. 

CAVE OE TROPHOOSnUS. See Teopho- 

NIUS. 

CAVE PAINTINGS. See Paleolithio 
Period. 

CA VERNE DE L'HOMlffE MOBT, k5.'vSrn' 
de 16m m 6 r (Fr., cavern of the dead man). A 
cave in the Department of Loz^re, France, in 
which skeletons of a prehistoric race have been 
discovered. 

CAVET'TO (It., dim, of oavo, hollow, from 
Lat. cams, hollow, Gk, kHp, kyar, hole, from 
Gk. kyein, to swell, to contain). In archi- 
tecture, a simple concave molding, to be dis- 
tinguisJied from the scotia because it is only 
a quarter round, whereas the scotia’s curve 
embraces at least the half of a circle or ellipse. 

CAVIANA, kA-vya.'nA. An island of Brazil, 
lying across the main mouth of the river Ama- 
zon. It is about 36 miles long by 20 wide, 
fertile, and well stocked with cattle (Map: 
Brazil, H 3 ) . The little town of the Roberdello, 
on the southeast coast of the island, is almost 
exactly under the equator. 

CAVIAR, kav'i-ax, or CAVIARE (Fr., frc«a 
Turk, hOvydr, caviar, probably of Tatar origin). 
The roe of a sturgeon prepared as a piquant 
table delicacy, especially in Russia. (For the 
various sturgeons, see Sturgeon.) The process 
of making caviar is as follows: The ovaries, 
having been removed from the fish, are beaten to 
loosen the eggs, which are then separated from 
the muscular tissue by being pressed through a 
sieve. The liquor is then pressed out, salt is 
well mixed in, and the whole packed in small 
fcogs. Tlie quality of the result depends upon 
the care in clearing and drying it, TOe best is 


prepared by granulating the roe in linen sacks, 
which are laid in the brine and then hung up 
in the sun to dry. The Russian caviar comes 
principally from the neighborhood of the Cas- 
pian Sea; but caviar is prepared in the Danube 
provinces and elsewhere, and lately has been 
made extensively in the western United States. 

CAVITE, ka-ve't&. The capital of the Prov- 
ince of Cavite, and the naval headquarters of 
the archipelago in Luzon, Philippines, on Manila 
Bay, about 8 miles southwest of Manila ( Map : 
Luzon Island, E 8 ), It is built of stone, and 
has a theatre and several government buildings 
of note. The leading industrial establishment 
is a large tobacco factory. During the Spanish 
■administration Cavite was one of the principal 
strongholds in the archipelago, and since the 
Spanish -American War has been made even 
stronger. There are an arsenal, well-equipped 
repair shops, and good docking facilities. Pop., 
1903 4494. 

CAVTTE. A province of Luzon, Philippines, 
south of the Province of Manila, and bounded 
by Manila Bay on the west (Map: Luzon, E 9). 
It covers, with its dependent islands (100 sq. 
m.), an area of 610 square miles. It has wooded 
mountains and well-watered valleys and is of 
commercial importance on account of its advan- 
tageous situation. Rice, sugar, ^ and coffee are 
grown extensively, and grazing is an important 
occupation. Fine fruit abounds throughout the 
province. The only ‘ manufactures of importance 
arc sugar and hemp and cotton cloth. Pop., 
1903 134 779- 

CAVO/ ka'vO, Andb^s (1739-C.1800). A 
Mexican Jesuit historian, born in Guadalajara. 
He entered the Jesuit Order in 1769 and was 
sent as a missionary to the Northwest. In 1767 
he was compelled to leave Alexico by the decree 
of Charles III expelling the Jesuits. lie pre- 
pared in Rome a work on Mexican history, which 
remained inedited until recovered ]by 0. M. Bus- 
tamante, who published it as Los tres siglos do 
Mijico durante el gohierno espafiol (1836). H* 
H. Bancroft, in liis History of Mexico, gives a 
favorable estimate of the narrative as such, and 
of its general historic spirit, although recogniz- 
ing its strongly anti-Spanish leaning. 

CAVO-RILIEVO, kll'v 6 -r 6 -lyiVvd (It, cavo, 
hollow H“ riZicTO, relief). A kind of depressed 
bas-relief, in which the carving is sunk below the 
level of the surface of the background. It was 
used extensively by the Egyptian wall decorators. 
It makes possible the execution of sculptured 
wall panels after erection of a buildinp in stone 
or marble, withotit tho trouble ‘of leaving bossed 
spaces in course of construction. 

CAVOXJR, kft-vMr', Oamillo Brn8o di. Count 
(181CM31). Tho greftt constructive states- 
man of modern Italy. He was born in Turin, 
Aug. 10, 1810, tho son of the Marquis Michele 
Benso di Cavour and Ad^lo, second daughter of 
the Count do Sellon of Geneva. As a younger 
son, Oamillo was educated for the army in the 
military academy in Turin, serving at xhe same 
time as a page in the royal household of King 
Charles Albert. After graduating at the head of 
his class in 1826, he entered the army as a 
lieutenant of engineers. Even at this early 
period he showed the earnestness, concentration, 
and ability which made the brilliant statesman 
of later years. He was proficient in the study 
of mathematics, the languages, and history. 
His mind was extremely practical, and he never 
cared for art or romance. He had no taste for 
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2nilitai|y'‘ life and devoted himself while in gar- 
rison in the fortress of Bard to the study of 
econoiiiics and English politics. In, 1831 he 
resigned his commission and undertook the 
management of his father’s estate at Leri, in 
Piedmont. Without any previous knowledge of 
fanning, Cavour soon mastered agriculture in 
all its details, restored the estate, which had 
been much neglected, and became a leader in the 
introduction of progressive methods of agricul-: 
ture into Piedmont. He ever afterward loved 
the work and found at Leri throughout his life 
rest from the cares of state. In this occupation 
and in travel Cavour spent 15 bTisy and profita- 
ble years. The democratic monarchy of England 
was always his ideal, and he was a great ad- 
mirer of Anglo-Sa:?on liberty. In England he 
made a thorough study of the political, social, 
and industrial institutions. In 1847, when the 
censorship of the press had been abolished in, 
Piedmont, Cavour, realizing the power that this 
agency might have in the great struggle for 
whicb Italy was preparing, established iii Turin, 
with Cesare Balbo and others, a journal, II 
Maor pimento, which declared for independence, 
unity^ and reform. A modonite Conservative in 
his views, a stanch supporter of the monarchy, 
but a constitutionalist, he satisfied the ex- 
tremists of neither party and was far' from' 
b(‘ing a popular leader; but his ability, inde- 
pen(lence, and courage command(‘d rcBpcet, His 
gr(‘atneHS was in nothing more marked than 
in the impersonality of his work. In 1848, when 
0 on oil was about to send a deputation to Turin 
to ask for a civic guard and the expulsion of 
the tTestiits, Cavour, at a meeting of journalists 
held to decide on a course of action, declared 
that the dcmiands of the Oenocso were too 
moderate, and that a constitution was the only 
remedy for existing evils. This was, for the 
times, a revolutionary declaration, and especially 
startling as coming from a Conservative. 
Cavour had, indeed, been regarded as almost a 
reaeiionary, so little was his moderation under- 
stood in tlie passionate) politics of the time. 
Events juatifl<*d Cavour*, in February Charles 
Albert (q,v,) set his signature to the famous 
the constitution of Piedmont aroUnd 
whieli, under Cavour’s leaderi^Iiip, all the. advO’* 
catps pf Italian liberty and unity gradually 
rauiodi He entered Parliament in 1848, a pro- 
nouiiet'd advoeate of a fri‘e and united Iwy*, This 
platform was sullieient for him during nis “^holq 
career, lie never w'paratvd tin' two iduals, and 
he decided at the outset that tlu'y could bo 
attamed only under tlu^ royal Inujae of Savoy, 
lie never sympathized with Mazzini and the IIo- 
publicans, whose Mi(*ori(*s he helii'veil ill adapted 
to Italian conditions. On March 7, 1850, Oa- 
vour, speaking on tho proposition to alM>lish tho 
sp<'cial jiuisdiction of tlie ecclesiastical courts, 
declared that by ])erHevering in her reform 
policy Tiodmont would be ‘'gathering to herself 
all th(» living forees in Italy and would be in 
a position to load the mother country to those 
higli deHtini(‘H whoreunto slm is called.” This 
expression of an aggressive naticmal Italian 
policy brought Cavour into still greater promi- 
nmwHv and upon the death of the Count <if Bania 
Bosa he was ealhul into the cabinet, then headed 
by Massimo d' Azi^glio (q.v.), at first as Min- 
ister of Agriculture, then as Ministor of Com- 
merce and of the Marine, He now gave up his 
journalisiac conueciiona and <*ut(*red upon his 
great cancer as a slate builder. He also dis- 
Vor.. IV.- 47 


posed of all his holdings? in agricultural and in- 
dustrial companies, Iii April, 1851, he was made 
Minister of Finance, and in the same year, hav- 
ing already become the dominating force in the 
ministry, he made the famous alliance with 
Urbano ■'Rattazzi (q.v.), leader of the Left Cen- 
tre, by , which the two parties of the Centre 
united in support of the ministry, in opposition 
to the Extreme Bight and the Extreme Left. It 
was through this union of moderate parties that 
Cavour proposed to foster the new Italy. He 
was never a party man and looked only to the 
good of the state. The compact with Battazzi, 
known as the connuhio, was discountenanced by 
D’ Azeglib' and led to a rupture in the cabinet 
(April 15, 18^2). Cavour retired temporarily 
from office and went to France and England, 
to find' out how the connuhio was regarded 
among those whose aid he hoped to obtain in 
realizing Italian aspirations. He was reassured 
by his reception in both countries ; but he made 
up his mind that, of the two, it was France 
that must be looked to for active support in 
establishing the new Italy as against Austria. 
Ho therefore deyoted his energy to winning the 
man who was then directing the destinies of 
France — ^the new Emperor Napoleon. A min- 
isterial crisis occurred on his return to Pied- 
mont, and Cavour became the head of the gov- 
ernment, holding the posts of Minister of Fi- 
nance and l^residont of the Council. He gave 
Ms immediate attention to the material develop- 
ment of the kingdom, the rehabilitation of its 
finances, and to various reforms, such os the 
legalization of civil marriage, the suppression of 
he mendicant orders, and the encouragement of 
ocular educatieh. In 185^ he saw, in an alliance 
with and Efigfand against Busma, an 

opportunity to bring Sardinia into the councils 
of EUrdf)e. He brought about the alliance, ifi 
spite of the opposition of every one in the 
country excepting the King and tbe ministers. 
Ten thousafid trooi^a of the rboirgaiiizied Sar* 
dinian army w(‘i*(‘. dispatrlVod to the Crimea, It 
was a diuigorouH game and might have failed but 
for the fatuous policy of Austria, upon whieli 
Oavout had irountod. * Tho Sardinian contingent 
’^on the respect of their allies, Austria’s weak 
course dostroyed her primacy In dontineiital af- 
fairs, Sind sit tho Congress Of Paris (see Parts. 
OoxN(Ji{K,sw of), in 1856, (’a vour accomplished his 
great object in compelling the represtmtativt^s 
of the Po\V(*Trt to adniit Biinlinia to their eouneils 
and to take up tho eondilion of Italy for int<w- 
national conHideratiou. At the. eongroHs Cavour 
stood for the aspirations of Italy, and while he 
gained irdtlung directly for Sardinia, he secured 
recognition as an Itsilisin leader, which he de- 
sired more. It wiiH Ttsily, rather than Sardinia 
or Piedmont, of wdiich' he silwaya spoke. and 
thought. While those • events were psissing he 
was also t‘ngsig<‘d in a struggle with the Church 
over tlie cliRestabUshmt'nt of the religious orders. 

Tlio Congress of Paris left the issue betwetm 
Austria and Sardinia voVy sharply defined and 
made war almost incviinble. Cavouv's energi(*s 
were devott‘d to preparing for the st.ruggh*. He 
inctoasod taxation, hut developed tho resources 
of the country to meet the new burdens. In 
1858 ho sewered political relations witli Rat- 
tazzi, who supported the King in the affair of 
tho Countess Mlrafiori. (Bee Vurroft Emmanukl 
T.) After the unsuccessful attempt of the Ttal- 
ifin fanatic Orsini upon the life of Napoleon 
ITT, the secret meeting at Plombi^res was held 
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between the French Emperor and Cavonr (July, 
1858), at which the agreement was made which 
was to bring France to the side of Italy in the 
contest with Austria. Cavour's masterful diplo- 
macy is well illustrated in connection with the 
Austrian War. To the Englishman, Mr. Odo 
Russell, who did not believe Austria would be 
so unwise as to declare war, Cavour said, in the 
spring of 1859, that he would force her to do so, 
and named the first week in May as the time. 
A few days before that time Austria had actu- 
ally committed the desired indiscretion. The 
royal speech to Parliament, Jan. 10, 1859, pre- 
pared by the King, but revised by Cavour and 
Napoleon III, voiced the spirit of united Italy 
against the foreign oppressor. Napoleon hesi- 
tated on the verge of war and sought to have 
a congress held, and England proposed that all 
the Italian States should he admitted; but 
Austria lost its chance of retaining its hold 
on Italy by refusing to accede to the English 
proposal, and demanding the unconditional dis- 
armament of Sardinia. Austrians offensive ulti- 
matum to Sardinia left no alternative for Na- 
poleon but to support his ally. In the campaign 
of 1869 (see Italy) the War Minister, La Mar- 
mora (q.v.), took command of the Sardinian 
forces, and Cavour assumed the onerous duties 
of Minister of War. When Napoleon, who had 
declared that Italy should be free ^'from the 
Alps to the Adriatic,” made with Austria the 
Peace of Villafranca without consulting his ally, 
and thus abandoned the Italian cause at a time 
when the expulsion of Austria from the penin- 
sula seemed certain, Cavour was frantic with 
rage and grief. He resigned his office^ and went 
into retirement at Leri, feeling that this betrayal 
of Italy had disgraced him; but in reality he 
had become the idol of an Italy which now 
learned to Imow the depth of his patriotism and 
the farsightedness of his policy. The new min- 
istry under Rattazzi proved unequal to the situa- 
tion ; in England, the return of the^ Whigs to 
power under Lord Palmerston enlisted that 
country more actively in the Italian interest; 
and in January, 1860, Cavour returned to his 
post at the head of the government. The cession 
of Savoy and Nice to France, in return for the 
union of northern Italy, had been agreed upon 
at Plombibres, and Cavour now took his stand 
upon the execution of the pledge. It was one of 
the hardest tasks of his life, and the act for 
which he has been most criticized. 

The next move in the campaign for the union 
of Italy came from southern Italy, in the form 
of an insurrection in Sicily against the Bourbon 
government. This, and Garibaldi’s violation of 
international comity in conducting^ an expedition 
in aid of the Sicilian revolutionists, were not 
lanped or promoted by Cavour; but when they 
ad become facts he characteristically winked 
at their irregularity and prepared to check ex- 
cesses and to make the most of any opportunity 
they might offer. When Garibaldi crossed the 
Straits of Messina and entered the Neapolitan 
mainland, Cavour sent a Sardinian army into 
Umbria and the Marches, and another great step 
towards Italian unity was taken in the contest 
for southern Italy and the papal domains* Gari- 
baldi’s arbitrary methods made hhn Cavour’s 
antagonist at tliis time, though the two men 
always respected a^d appreciated each other. 
(1^ GAEtBAini.) On Oct. 11, 1800, true to his 
lifelong principles, Cavour secured the passage 
of a bill by the Piedmontese Parliament author- 


izing the government to incorporate such prov- 
inces in central and southern Italy as should 
express their desire therefor by a plebiscite. At 
the beginning of 1861 all Italy, except Venetia 
and Rome, was united, and on February 18 the 
first Italian Parliament met in Turin. Cavour 
now sought to complete the historic^ Italjr by 
having Rome made the capital, and in May a 
vote of Parliament to that effect was passed; 
but Cavour did not live to see this consumma- 
tion brought about, nor to see the annexation 
of Venetia. He died in Turin, June 6, 1861, 
worn out by the excessive labors and cares of 
his public life. 

Count Cavour never married. The one brief 
romance of his youth brought color and inspira- 
tion into his life through a woman’s devoted and 
unselfish love, but not even her name is known, 
and the attachment was far greater on her part 
than on his. He was beloved by the peasants on 
his estates and trusted by the common people 
generally. His King, whom he served so faith- 
fully, never felt quite comfortable when his mas- 
terful subject was in power, but he had implicit 
confidence in him and believed in his success; 
and it was so with all his associates — ^liis power 
lay in the assurance of success. He was* admired 
by European statesmen. Napoleon said at Plom- 
bferes: “Tliere are only three men in Europe — 
we two and then a third whom I will not name.” 
And the veteran Metternich is reported to have 
remarked: “There is only one diplomatist in 
Europe; but unfortunately he is against us — it 
is M. de Cavour.” With all his determination, 
and his frequent disregard of the nature of the 
moans used to attain his ends, Cavour held 
firmly to the principles of civil liberty and con- 
stitutional government. He was equally dis- 
trustful of the doctrinaire republicanism of 
Mazzini, whom ho never liked, and of autocracy 
in any guise. It is a fine testimonial to his 
patriotism that he enjoyed the confidence of the 
exiled Venetian patriot and devoted republican, 
Manin, in spite of his distrust of Manin’s polity 
cal doctrines. From their first meeting in Paris 
Manin saw in Cavour the regenerator of Italy. 
Cavour’s writings and speeches on political sub- 
jects have been published as Opere politico- 
economiche del oonte CclmUIo di Cavour (Coneo, 
1856), and Discorsi parlcmentari del oonte Ca- 
millo di Cavour, published by order of the 
Chamber of Deputies (Turin, 1803-80). 

Consult: Thayer, The Life and Times of 
Cavour (Cambridge, 1011) ; Mazado, Lo comU 
de Cavour (Paris, 1877) ; Massari, 11 oonte di 
Cavour (Turin, 1873) ; Countess Ct'san'sco, Ca- 
vour (New York, 1898) ; Tivaroni, Sttoria critica 
del risorgimento d'ltaUa (Turin, 1888-07) ; 
Artom and Blanc, 11 oonte di Cavour in parla- 
mento (Florence, 1808); Oadogan, Makers of 
Modem History (New York, 1005) *, Orsini, 
vour and the Making of Modern Italy, JHiO-dU 
(New York, 1014) ; 'nlso the nnmioirs and cor- 
respondence of Kossuth, D’Aztglio, HicosoU, La 
Farina, and others. A full bibliography will be 
found in Stillman, Tho Union of Italy (Cam- 
1898). 

CAVY, kaM (Neo-Lai, Pori cavia, from 
native Indian word). A small South American 
rodent of the family Oaviidfr, allied to the 
capybara and tho agoutis, exclusively neotrop- 
ical, and rcpreHtuii^tl familiarly by tho guinea 
pig. The caviea ar(» resthnss, seminoc^turnal, 
herbageveating ereatunm, dwelling in burr<)WB 
or crevices, inen^aHitig rapidly, and furnishing 



CAVIES, ETC. 



1. JAIVIAICAN SHORT-TAILED HUTIA (Capromyt 4. CARPINCHO or CAPYBARA (Hydrochcerua capybara). 

toraohyurui). 6. VIZCACHA (Lagostomus tnchodactylus^ 

2. SOUENODON (Solanodotl cubana®). 6. PATAGONIAN CAVY (Dolichotia putachonica), 

a. CHINCHILLA (Chinchilla lanigcra). 7. AGOUTI (Dasyprocta agoti). 
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food for both man and beast throngliont the 
plains and unforested highlands of that conti- 
nent. The largest species {Oavia ' patohonica) , 
sometimes called ^^agouti/’ formerly spread 
throughout the plains of all Argentina, but now 
nearly extinct, resembles a hare standing upon 
terrier-like legs; it is a foot in height, and 
rusty red in general color. It digs deep burrows 
of its own and also occupies those of the vis- 
cacha. The restless cavy {Cavia porcellus), or 
“aperca,” and Cutler’s cavy (Cavia outleri) are 
common in burrowing colonies in the La Plata 
valley and seem to be the ancestors of the guinea 
pig, though uniformly colored — the former gray- 
ish brown, the latter nearly black. Other species 
inhabit rocky places to a considerable altitude in 
Jlrajcil and Bolivia. Consult Hudson, Naturalist 
in La Plata (London, 1802). See Guinea Pig, 
and Plate of Cavies, etc. 

CAWDOR, kft'dSr. A pariah in county Nairn, 
Scotland, 10 miles east by north of Inverness, 
noted as the site of Cawdor Castle, in which 
Shakespeare places the murder of Duncan by 
Macbeth. Pop., 1001, 925; 1911, 847. During 
the rebellion of 1746 Lord Lovat was, according 
to tradition, for a time concealed in this castle. 
It is in an excellent state of preservation and 
presents a fine a[)ccimen of a true baronial 
stron ghold of feudal times. 

CAWDOR, Txiane of. A character in Shake- 
speare’s JIfachot/i, who docs not appear on tho 
stage, but whose title is covoted by Macbeth and 
secured by his causing him to be executed for 
treason. The description of the character, cb- 
eeially as to lus bearing at tho hour of death, 
as led Shakospearoan editors to find here a 
reference on the part of tho author to the un- 
fortunate Karl of Essex. 

CAWBIN, ka-wln', Madison Julius (1805- 
1914). A prolific American poet, born and edu- 
cated in Ijouisville, Ky. lie is the author of, 
among otlier books, Blooms of the Berry (1887) ; 
The Triumph of Music (1888) ; Ltirios arid Idyls 
(1800); Moods and Memories (1802); Poems 
^ Nature and Love (1808); Tho Carden of 
Dreams (1806); Shapes and Bhadows (1898); 
Owe Day and Another (1901) ; Kentucky Poems 
(1002); Complete Poetical Works (5 vols., 
1007); New fUams (1009); The Shadow Gar- 
den, etc. (plays, 1010); Poems (1011); Tho 
Hcpuhlic (1018). A selection of bis poems has 
been nijule by him, with a brief introdiietiou by 
W. 1). Howells. 

CAWNPORE, kuii-por', or CAWOTTTR, 
knn-pbor', or KANPUR (Hind. Katihpur, city 
of Krishna, from kanh, Skt. Icrstia, krishua, 
bbielc -1- pur, Skt. pura, city). A city, capital 
of a (listriet of the same mime in the Allahabad 
division of the United Provinet's, British Imliii, 
on the right bank of the Ganges, MO miles above 
Allahabad (Map: India, 1) 8). Oawnpore’s 
inc)d(>ru importanee is due to its eominen’inl fa- 
eilities :ind partly tt) military and ])oHUeal 
eonsiderations. Since 18HH it has Imhui brought 
into direct eommunieHtion with Bombay, 
through ih<^ opening of the railway to .Ilmnsi, 
and. at tlu' jiuietion of four lines, it is one of 
the ehi<‘f railway stations in Tmlia. It lias an 
extiuisive trade in grain luul agricultural prtKl- 
iiee, and important manufaetures of home eom- 
modities, Hiieli as cotton, leatluT, harm‘HH, 
WiXHlenware, sugar, jute, iron ]irodiietH, ehemi- 
eals, and eabinetworL The <^»wn eoidains luis- 
Hion ehurehes, seluxds, xenanas, a club, and good 
liotids. It owns imiiiieipjil wa(^T works. !t lm.s 


belonged to the English since 1801. The name 
of Cawnpore is associated with the events of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, one of the most terrible episodes 
of which was enacted here in July, 1857, the 
massacre of the European women and children 
by Nana Sahib. A prominent feature of Cavm- 
pore is the memorial garden, covering the scene 
of the massacre. Marochetti’s angel in white 
marble, under the Gothic monument over the 
well in which the dead and dying were cast, 
is a superb piece of sculpture. Though Cawn- 
pore is only 379 feet above the sea, yet during 
winter considerable quantities of ice are made 
for preservation, by exposing water in shallow 
vessels at night. Pop., 1891, 163,800; 1901, 
202,797; 1911, 175,557. Area of district, 12,384 
square miles. Pop., 1891, 1,209,695; 1901, 

1,268,868; 1911, 1,142,286. Consult Trevelyan, 
Cawnpore (London, 1865). 

CAXAMARCA, ka'na-mar^ft. See Oaja- 

MABOA. 

CAXXAS, ka'sh$-ash'. A town in Brazil, situ- 
ated in tho State of Maranhao (Map: Brazil, 
J 5), on tho river Itapicurd, about 200 miles 
southeast of Maranhjlo. It has a large trade in 
cattle, rice, and cotton, the river being navigable. 
It is the birthplace of the poet Luis Goncalvez 
Dias. Pop., about 10,000, 

CA KI AS, Luiz Alves de Lima b Silva, 
Duke of (1803-80). A Brazilian general and 
statesman. Jlo was born in Rio de Janeiro 
and entered the army at tho ago. of 12. After a 
brilliant military <‘\]U‘rionc(s he was in 1850 
appointed Minister of War and President of the 
Council, and afterward, as commander in chief 
of the Brazilian anny, he conducted the war 
against Argentina, 1851-52. In this war he 
earned his title as Marquis. In 1867-00 he 
stood in the forefront of tho war against Para- 
guay and captured its capital, Asuncion. The 
state of his health after this laborious under- 
taking was sucli that ho had to retire at once 
to Montevideo. Tho Emperor Dom Pedro I, as 
a reward for his services as and generol, 

erfeated him Duke (the only title of this nature 
that was ever conferred upon a Brazilian) and 
presented him with tho Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of Podro I. From 1875 to 1878 he was again 
l^reaident of the Council and Minister of War, 

CAXXAS, Mabqueh and Duke of. Boo Lima 
E Bilva, Luiz Ai.ves dk. 

CAX'TON, William (c.1422-91). The first 
Huglisb printer. He wiis born in the Weald of 
Kent, an<l tlu* pariieulars of his life are scanty. 
He was a]>prentieed in 1488 to Kobert l^arge, a 
wealthy liondou mercer. At th<‘ death of the 
hiU(»r/in 1441, be went to Bruges, where from 
1402 1470 he was governor of a chartc’nHl 

assoelation of Kinglish advt'uturers trading in 
foreign lands. In ,1471 Csixton enten'd the ser- 
viee of Margiin*.t, Diiehoss of Hiirgmuly, for- 
merly nn lOiiglish prineess; and, apparently to- 
wards the <‘iid of 1471), lie set up his woinleii 
printing press at the Sign of tin* B<*<1 Bale, in 
the Almonry, at W(‘stiniiistA‘r. I’he art of print- 
ing he had aetpiirt'd while abroinU either at 
Gologm^ or at Bruges, more liktdy at th*j latter 
place, from ('olanl Mansion, a wtdl-known 
prini<»r of that eity: and in 1474 he put tlirough 
the press (without mutdi doubt Mansion’s) the 
first hook priiii(Nl in Knglisli, the Peetiyeil of tho 
flistoryes of Trope, a translation of Uaoul de 
l*>vre’s work. 'PIk^ Game and PUtye of tho 
t^hrssr (prohahly 147.5) was another of Gaxt.on's 
earliest pubHcati<»ns; hut the Diehs aud .Vo- 
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table Wise Sayings of the Philosophers (pub- 
liahed Nov. 18, 1477) is the first book which 
cftn with certainty be maintained to have been 
printed in England. All the six fonts of type 
from which Caxton printed may be called black 
letter. Of the 99 known distinct productions of 
Caxton^s press, no fewer than 38 survive in 
single copies or in fragments only. Caxton, who 
was an accomplished linguist and translated 
many of the works that issued from his press, 
was diligent in the exercise of his craft or in 
translation until within a few hours of his 
death, which occurred in 1491. By his numer- 
ous translations he helped ^ the English speech 
and his many books prepared the way for the 
literary efllorescence of the Elizabethan era. In 
1877 the great printer and his work were fit- 
tingly commemorated by a typographical exhi- 
bition in London. Consult: Knight, The Old 
Printer and Modem Press (London, 1861); 
Blades, Life and Typography of William Gaxton 
(London, 1861-63), A Catalogue of ' Books 
Printed hy i>r Ascribed to . . . William Caxton 
(London, 1866) ; Biography and Typography of 
Caxton (London, 1882), See, too, in Cambridge 
History of Bnglish Literature (Cambridge and 
New York, 1907-13), two excellent studies in 
vol. ii: Duff, ‘‘Introduction of Printing into 
England; and the Early Work of the Press” ; and 
Greenwood, “English Prose in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury.” The publications of the Caxton Club 
may, be consulted to advantage. 

CAXTON MEMORIAL BIBLE. See Bible, 
Cttrioxts Editions of* 

GAXTONS, The. A novel by Bulwer Lytton, 
published in 1850 (3 vols. octavo). It was 
originally published in Blackwood^ s Magazine. 
The scene* is chiefly laid in the midst of English 
country life, and the interest consists largely 
in the conversations which are held between the 
members of the Caxton family. Pisistratus 
Caxton, the ego of the story, also appears in 
My Novel and other later works of the author. 

CAXTON SOCIETY. An association formed 
in London, in 1846, for the t)urpose of publishing 
mediaval chronicles and other works. Of these 
it issued 16 vols. befote its dissolution in 1864. 

CAYAMBfi, kS'yftm-ba', or CAYAMBfi- 
TTRCTET, A volcanic peak of the Andes, 

ih' Ecuador, about 60 miles east-northeast of 
Quito and almost directly under the equator 
( Map r Ecuador, B 3). It has an altitude of 
about 1^,200 feet and is covered with perpetual 
snow. 

OAYAPAS, ka'ya-phs. A tribe of the Bar- 
bdeoan stock, residing on the coast, near Tola, in 
Ecuador. ‘ Von Buchwald has sought to 
theni -With the ancient Caras (q.v.). Consult 
Barrett, “The Cayapo Numeral System” in Put- 
nam Anniv. VoL, pp. 396-404 (New York, 1909), 
and Bcuchat and Rivet, Affiniti4$ des langucs du 
8ud de la Colombie et du nord de VBquateur 
(Louvain, 1910). 

CAYAP6S, ka'ya-pds. A tribe of Tapuyan 

stocki situated north of the Rio Pardo. See 

''' 

CAYCOS; kl'kOs. See Catoos. 

CAYENNE, kfi-Sh^ or kl-6n'. The capital of 
French Guiana (Map: Guiana, G 3). It is 
situated on an island of the same name in the 
Atlantic, in lat. 4® 56' N. and long. 62® 20' W. 
It.tas a well-protected though shallow harbor, 
several fine churches, two. hospitals, a bank, and 
an eedesiastipal colleget Cayenne is the only 
outlet for the products of French Guiana and 


has direct steamer communication with France. 
The climate is moist, but not very unhealthful. 
There are about 13,000 inhabitants. Cayenne 
was founded in 1604 and became a French pos- 
session in 1676. It was formerly used as a 
penal settlement. 

CAYENNE PEPPER. See Capsioto. 

CAYES, kd. See Aux Cates. 

CAYEY, ki-h'. A town of Porto Rico in the 
municipality of the same name, 37 iniles south of 
San Juan (Map: Porto Rico, E 3). Situated at 
an altitude of 2300 feet, its cool climate and 
sanitary conditions make it a, popular local 
summer resort. There are schools, a church’,^ a 
hospital, and old Spanish barracks. The chief 
industry is the manufacture of excellent cigars. 
The tobacco raised in the surrounding country is 
of the best cultivated on the island. Pop., 1899, 
3763; 1910, 4498. 

CAYLEY, kaai, Abthub (1821-95). An 
English mathematician. He was born at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, and was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In early life he devoted much time to the study 
and practice of law, being admitted to the bar 
in 1849, and some of his most brilliant mathe- 
matical discoveries were made during this pe- 
riod. ‘ Finally, in 1863, he left the legal pro- 
fession to accept the Sadlerian professorship^ of 
mathematics at Cambridge. Cayley’s most im- 
portant contribution to mathematics is the the- 
ory of invariants. (See Forms.) He also dis- 
covered an interesting higher curve, known as 
the Cayleyan, and the principal proposition of 
matrices, known as Cayley's Theorem. Many of 
his numerous memoirs were published in the 
Cambridge Mathematical Journal. His collected 
mathematical papers have been published in 
book form (13 vols. and supplement, Cambridge, 
1880-98). 

CAYLHS, kfi'lus' Anne Ciaude Pmixpps: 
DE TtJBiiiJBES, Count de (1092-1766). A French 
archfeolo^st. He entered the army, served in the 
Spanish War of Succession, and after 1714 trav- 
eled in Italy, Greece, England, Germany, and the 
East, making collections of antiquities on which 
ho published several learned works in French 
and Latin, the most important being the RecuoU 
d’antiquiUs cgypticnna% 6trusque,% gr coquet f 
romaineSf et gauloises (7 vols., Paris, 1762- 
67). He was a patron of art, And especially 
of engraving, which he himsedf practiced. In 
this field he wrote Nouncaux snjots dc peintute 
et de tsculpturo (1755) and Tableaux Hr4s de 
PJHado, de VOdyss4o et de vtUnHde (1767). Ho 
claimed to have rediscovered the method of ctor 
caustic painting on wax memtioned by PUtty. 
He also wrote fiction, which has tlu* kindly Jiu- 
mor and attractive simplicity that .characterized 
his own personality. TTxs stories of Parit^ian life 
were coll(‘eted together under the title CPliivree 
badincs vimpUics (Amsterdam, 1787 ). Some of 
his storii‘s w(»re translated into English under 
the title “Oriental Tales” in Gueuh'tte's CkinoHC 
Tales ( 1817 ). Consult: Rochehlave, Rssai sur le 
comte do Ca/ylus (Paris, 1880 ); Nisard's ed. of 
the Co7'rt\spondanee Jn vomie do Oaylm avoe le 
p^rc Paciaudi ( 1877 ); “Notice” of Uzonno itt 
his Fa(r4tics (1870) ; and the preface of Jamet 
to the Nocrion: conte allohroge d^aprM V6dition 
original^ de 77^7, attributed to Oaylus (Brus- 
sels, 1881 ). 

CAYIiHS, Marie MAROTORitE rji Vai/iib de 
V lLLKTTW DR MURCAY, MARQUIRR DR (1673-1720). 
A French court lady and author, mother of the 
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preceding. She Ajvas a descendant o| the Protes- 
tant family of .D’Aubigne, but was converted by 
her aunt, Madame Maintenon, to the Boman 
Catholic faith. She was one of the leaders of 
court society. Bacine so admired her abilities 
that he wrote the prologue to his tragedy of 
Esther as a compliment to her. Her Souvenirs, 
full of interesting anecdotes of the court of 
Louis XIV, were edited by Voltaire (1770), and 
often since — notably by Raunid (1881). 

CAYMAH*, ka'mon, or CAIiyLAH (Sp. cai- 
man, from the Caribbean name) . A native name 
applied loosely to various alligators, especially 
the South American, also called jacar4s (q.v.). 
Most systematista now put Alligator palpehrosus 
and irigonatus into the genus Cayman, 

on account of the three thick bony plates which 
make their eye orbits stand out prominently, so 
that the former is called the eyebrowed cayman. 
Their habits are substantially the same as those 
of the common alligator (q.v.). 

CATMAI^S, klrmana/. .A grotip of three low 
islets in the British West Indies 150 miles north- 
west' of Jamaica, of which they are an adminis- 
trative dependency governed by a commissioner 
(Map: Cuba, I) 7). It consists of Grand 
Cayman (17 miles long and 4 to 7 miles broad), 
Little Cayman, and Cayman Brae, with a total 
ar(ia of 225 square miles. The chief town is 
Boddontown. Tho pasturage is good and the 
chief exports are coconuts, turtles, mahogany 
logs, and dyewood. Pop., 1901, 6287 j 1911, 

OAYTjTBABA, ka'yi56-ba<T)a. A tribe consti- 
tuting a distinct lin^istlo stock, now gathered 
into the mission of BxaltaciOU, on Mamord 
Blrer, Bolivia. They are of good physique and 
are due boatmen^ In spite of Christianity, they 
have retained some of their ' strange primitive 
customs^ A man does no work during his wife’s 
menstrual period, neither* will a widower under- 
take any imporiint enterprise until he remar- 
ries. Consult Chamberlain in Journal de la So* 
MU des AmMdanisteB do Paris, N. B.> vol. vii, 
p. 182 (1918). 

CAYXraA, U-yWgh (H. Amer. Indian €hU* 
people of tho mucky land). The 
smallest of the five tribes of the original Iroquois 
Oottfoderaby. They formerly dwelt on Cayuga 
Lakoi, ' New York, but on the outbri*ak of the 
Kevolution most of themj -together with the Mo- 
hawks, joined tho British side and removed to 
Canada, whence they never returned. They may 
number perhaps 1000 souls, of whom about 170 
are living witk the Seiioeas in New York, a few 
are wlthwe Benecas in Indian Territory and the 
Oneldas In Wisconsbi, while, tho main body is on 
the She Nations Reserve on Grand River, On- 
tario* The name seems to refer to a cranberry 
swamp* - , ■ ' 

CAYUGA BtrOK. See DtrCK. 

CAYUGA BAKU, A b<^utiM sheet Of W^ater 
in west central New York (Map: New York, 
I) 3). Tt is 88 miles long, from,! to 8U miles 
wide, and Tompkins County, but lies be- 

tw<Mf»n portions of Tompkins and Cayuga counties 
i)t\ the east and Ren(^ca County on the west. It 
is 881 above tidewater, and 140 feet higher 
than Tiake Ontario, into which it empties through 
the Reneca and ()sw(*gt> rivers. At the north 
end the lake is shallow, but in other places 
reaches a d<'pth of 400 feet. Tt is navigable for 
80 miles. Along its ellftlike banks are scweral 
thriving towns. Tthaea, near the south end of 
the lake, Aurora, near the middle of the east 


shore, and Cayuga, near the north end, 'are, the 
chief cities. The lake is much frequented by 
tourists and pleasure seekers. 

CAYUSE, ki-us'. A warlike tribe formerly 
occupying the Blue Mountain region, adjoining 
the Columbia River, in northwestern Oregon, and 
now gathered upon the Umatilla Reservation in 
the same country. In 1847 the smallpox, before 
unknown among them, carried off a large portion 
of the tribe, and, believing that it had been in- 
troduced by the missionaries, they attacked and 
destroyed Waiilatpu Mission, which had been 
established among them a few years before. 
They are now officially reported to number 298, 
most of them intermarried with other tribes, 
and only some half dozen individuals speak their 
own old language, which belongs to the Waiilat- 
puan stock. They acquired the horse at an early 
day, probably through Mexico and California, 
and were instrumental in its distribution among 
other tribes, whence the application of their 
name to the Indian ■ pony of the northwest 
United States. 

CAYVAN', Georgia (1858-1906). An 
American actress, born at Bath, Me* She was 
educated in Boston and was for a time a pro- 
fessional reader. As an actress she first ap- 
peared as Hebe in Pinafore at the Boston 
Theatre, 1879. In 1880 she began playing the 
part of Dolly Dutton in Baxel Kirke at the Mad- 
ison Square Theatre, Now York. The ne^ct year, 
at tho Globe Theatre, Boston, she made, a con- 
siderable sensation as locasta in (Bdipus Tyran- 
nus with George Riddle. In 1882 she was Lisa 
in the melodrama The White Slave, at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, New York, and JiiUxa in 
The Romemy Bye, at Booth’s Theatre. From 
1887 to 1894 she was leading lady of the Lyceum 
Tln^atro stock company, winning successes in 
The Wife, The Charity Pall, Squire Kate, and 
numerous other plays. An iliaoss obliged her to 
leave the stage in 1894, and though in the sea- 
son of 1896-97 she returned and starred for a 
time, the failure of her health coximelled her final 
retirement. Consult Clapp and Edgett, Players 
of the Present (Dunlap Society, New York* 
1899), and Edmunds, in Famous Amerioan Ao* 
tors of To*T>ay, edited by McKay and , Wingate 
(New York, 1896)., , . 

CAZAXi, MAXTunt. A. See Cabal, ManFUEL A 

CAZALfiS, ldiWl&»', Edmond db* (1884-76). 
'A French political writer, son of Jacques An- 
toine Marie de OazaUs. He studied law and re- 
ceived a legal appointment, but soon gave his 
chief attention to political affairs, and was 
largely occuj)ic(l with the <iucBtion of the recon- 
oilmtion of the Roman Catholic dinrc.h with 
the principles of the Revolution* Xu 1848 he 
took holy orders and years later became 
director of the eeclesiastical seminary of Ntmes 
and later of i^at at Montauban. He was active 
during the mdution of 1848 and in the events 
of 1871-72* Dttring the first Republic he served 
in the Ooiistitu^t Assemhly. He contributed to 
the Rome des Bourn Mondes and other periodi- 
cals, and published Etudes historiques et cri- 
tiques sur VAllemagm oontemporainc (1863), 
and Nos mouse et lou/r ronUdos (1874). 

CAZAIijBiS^ jAoqtJBs Antoine Mabxb d« 
( 1768-1 805 ) . A French politician. Ho Was cap- 
tain of dragoons at the assembling of the fltates 
Gen<»ral, In which he was an oloqucoit defender 
of royal and clerical authority. In tho Oonstitu- 
mt Assembly he argued for a government intt^r- 
mediato between an absohite and constitutional 
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monarchy, and with Mirabeau tried to organize 
a conservative liberal party. He was among the 
first to formulate the principles of the legiti- 
mists. In August, 1790, he fought a duel with 
Barnave (q.v.). After the arrest of Louis XVI 
he left Trance, fled to Italy, and thence went to 
Spain and England. He returned to Paris in 
1803. Consult Chare’s introduction to his Dis^ 
cours de GazaUs (Paris, 1821), and Aulard, Les 
OvQit&iiTS do Id G onstitudfitc (2d ed., 1905). 

CAZALLA DE LA SIERRA, ka-tha'ly^ d& 
IS, syflr^rS.. A mining town of Spain, in the 
Province of Seville, 53 miles by rail from Seville 
(Map: Spain, 0 4). It is in a rich mineral 
region which yields silver, copper, iron, and 
sulphur and has also quarries of marble and jas- 
per, as well as iron foundries and distilleries. 
Pop., 1900, 7782; 1910, 8044. 

CAZEMBE, ka-z6m^e, or KAZEMBE. A 
country in Central Africa, north of Lake Bang- 
weolo, divided in 1894 between Great Britain 
and Belgian Congo (Map: Central Africa, E 4). 
The name is the hereditary title of an African 
chief, to whose territory it was applied. The 
British half is now included in Rhodesia, and 
Cazembe is its chief town. Livingstone visited 
the Cazembe in 1868. Copper mines are being 
exploited in the territory under Congo rule. 
Consult The Lduds of the Gazemhe, published 
by the Royal Geographical Society (1873). 

CJiZlN, k^i'zaN', Jean Chaeles (1841-1901). 
A French landscape painter and designer of 
ceramics. He was born at Samer, Pas-de-Calais, 
and studied under Lecoq de Boisbaudran and 
Tr41at. In 1868 he was appointed director of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and conservator of the 
Museum at Tours. In 1871 he removed to Eng- 
land, devoting himself to designing ceramics for 
the Fulham pottery. These were of charming 
decorative effect, especially in their plant deco- 
rations. Returning to France, he exhibited for 
the first time in the Salon of 1876. His subjects 
are chiefly landscapes — ^moonlight, twilight, and 
dusk effects, invested with chastened melan- 
choly and a tender charm. In such subjects 
he has few, if any, superiors in modern land- 
scape painting. The figures introduced are sub- 
ordinated to the landscape that environs them, 
forming with it a harmonious whole* Through 
such works as ^'Judith” (1883), ^a terre” 
(Adam and Eve), “Tobit” (1878, Lille), and 
“Hagar and Ishmael” ( 1880, Luxembourg) , Gazin 
became the exponent of the landscape of reli- 

f ious sentiment. In his later landscapes the 
gures are even more incidental. Excellent ex- 
amples are '^Souvenir de f6te” (1881, Petit 
Palais, Paris), ‘‘The Journey’s End’' (1888, 
Lyons), and a series of river scenes like “The 
Marne” and “The Bathers.” In 1898 he was 
commissioned to complete the decorations of 
Puvis de Oliavannes in the Pantheon. He re- 
ceived numerous medals and distinctions and 
was an officer of the Lerfon of Honor. Besides 
the paintings above mentioned, the Luxembourg 
ppssesses two others and a select collection of his 
ceramics. He is also represented in the National 
Gallery, Berlin, the Metropolitan Museum; New 
York, and the Art Institute,. Chicago. He was 
an ardent champion of encaustic painting, which, 
eapecmlly in his early worjes, like the “Flight 
into Egypt,” he sought to revive. Consult his 
biography by Bdn4dite( Paris, 1901), and Marcel, 
La Peinture frmoaiee au XlXe Mole (ib., 1905 ). 

CAZORLA, kd.-th0]/ia. A town of Andalusia, 
Sliain, 40 miles east-northeast of Jadn. It is a 


place of considerable antiquity and figured in 
many incidents of considerable historic interest 
and importance in the Frontier Wars, the War 
of Independence, and the Car list Wars. It is 
pleasantly situated on a declivity and watered 
by the Vega. It has two old castles— one an 
Arab structure. Manufactures of leather, earth- 
enware, soap, and bricks, and a trade in agri- 
cultural produce are carried on. Pop., 1900, 
7936; 1010, 8866. 

CAZOT, ka'zO', Theodore Joseph Jtobs 
(1821-1912). A French politician and jurist, 
born at Alais (Gard). He was elected to the 
National Assembly in 1871 and in 1875 became a 
permanent member of the Senate. In 1879—82 he 
served as Minister of Justice, and in that ca- 
pacity he was prominent in the execution of the 
decrees against the Jesuits and unauthorized 
congregations. He became president of the Court 
of Cassation in 1883, but resigned in the follow- 
ing year. 

CAZOTTE, k^'zOt', Jacques (1719-92). A 
French writer of humorous tales. He^ wrote a 
romance, Ollivier (1762), in prose and in verse; 
the tales, Le lord impromptu (1771) and Le 
dia'ble amour euo) (1771) ; coarse popular songs; 
and some philosophical works. He joined the 
fanatic Illuminati about 1775. He opposed the 
Revolution and was guillotined as a Royalist by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. Consult De Nerval, 
Illumines (Paris, 1862). 

CEADDA, kSfld'd^i, or CHAD, Saint (?672). 
An English prelate. Bishop of York, and 
afterward of Lichfield. His boyhood was spent 
in Ireland in the monastery of Rathmelsige, now 
Melfont. In 664 he succeeded his brother Cedd 
in the office of Bialiop of the East Saxons in the 
monastery of Lastingham. Subsequently he was 
called by Theodore to the South Humbrian dio- 
cese and spent his last years in the Mercian sec, 
which he himself fixed. Bode, in the Historia 
Boolosiastioa Gentie Anglorum, gives many 
beautiful examples of this holy man’s simplicity 
and “zealous love of pious toil.” 

CBAN-BERMTOBZ, tha-lln' bSr-m56^dath, 
Juan Aoustin (1749-1829). A Spanish art 
historian and painter. He was born at Gijdn, 
Asturias, and studied in Seville under Juan Es- 
pinals and in Madrid with Men^. He painted 
portraits and decorative compositions, but is best 
known for his valuable works on art: 
nario hiatdrioo de loB mas itustreB profesores de 
las iellaa artes en LJspaila (1800) ; Deeoripoidn 
artistioa de Sevilla (1804); Didlogo aobre el 
arte de la pinttira (1819); Notidas de toe 
arquitcctos y arquitcotura de EspaHa (1829). 

CE'ANO'THTTS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 

$os, JeeanCthoBy tliistle). A fi^enus of Amerioan 
shrubs or small trees* belonging to the family 
RhamnaceoB. There are about 40 specifs, moat 
of which are found in the Pacific Coast Statics- 
Many are in cultivation as ornam<*nts, but tho 
most desirable fi])ecios are only semiluirdy in’^tho 
eastern and ii()rth(‘rn United States. New Jet* 
sey tea, or redroot {Oeanothus amerioanuB)^ !e 
a hardy shrub attaining a heiglit of about 3 
feet, with ovate, irregularly 8<*rrati^, bright-green 
leaves and abundant white flowers in largo pan- 
icles. The flowers are short-lived, but from tneir 
abundance are very ornamental. This 
is found in dry woods from Canada to Texas. 
The leaves are said to have bium used as a sub- 
stitute for tea during tho war of the American 
Revolution and are still so used by mior farmers 
of the Southern States. Some of the Pacific 
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speciea liaye pink or blue flowers wliich are very 
attractive. 

CEABA, sfl.'a-ra^. A state of Brazil, on the 
north coast, bounded by the states of Rio 
Grande do Norte and Parahyba on the east, 
Pernambuco on the south, and Piauhy and 
Maranliflo on the west (Map: Brazil, K 4). 
It has an area of 40,250 square miles. The 
coast regions are sandy and unproductive; the 
centre is occupied by an elevated plateau, 
sparsely watered and fit only for pasture. In* 
the mountainous regions the slopes are well 
adapted for coiree cultivation. The climate is 
hot and dry. The chief products are corn, 
rice, sugar, colTeo, watermelons, and pineapples. 
Pop., 1800, 805,087; 1000, 849,127; 1908 (est.), 
886,000. Capital, Fortaleza (q.v.). Consult 
Fontenelle, Tho State of Ccard (Chicago, 1893). 

CEABA. See Fortaleza. 

CEABA MIBIH, stl'a-rii' mS-reN'. A town 
of Brazil, in the State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
on the Cearfi Mirim River, It has sugar and 
cotton manufactures and is in a cattle-grazing 
district. Pop,, 18,000. 

CEB'ADIL'LA. See Sabadilla. 

CEBAELOS, sa-Bil'lyOs, Josit (1831-93). A 
Mexican soldier, lie was born in the city 
of Durango, defended the plaza of Nazatliin 
against the French, and was appointed brigadier 
general in 1870, in whi(di capacity he com- 
manded the First Division of the federal troops 
of Mexico in the campaign against the bandit 
Loaada, who bad placed himself at the head of 
a force of 10,000 Indians. Upon the installa- 
tion of Lordo de Tejada as President of Mexico, 
Ooballos had Camarona, the Governor of Jalisco, 
d(q)osiHl after a long and sanguinary engagement 
between tlu\ federal and state troops. Ceballos 
remained as Glovernor of Jalisoo until 1876, when 
Lordo’s government was superseded by that of 
Diaz, ile later wont to Oalifomia and then to 
Guatemala, where ho was appointed director of 
the Military School. After plotting a revolu- 
tion against Diaz, he suddenly espoused the cause 
of the latter, went to Mexico, and was appointed 
Governor of the Fech'ral District, the highest 
ofiiee after the presidemey. lie frequently an- 
tagonized the press, an<l in 1885 a nuiubc*r of 
journalists and students were imprisoned by 
him. 

CEBALLOS, JuACT Bautista (1811-C.1864). 
A Mexican jurist, born at Durango. Ho was made 
president of tlie Supreme Couri in 1862. Upon 
tlm resi^ation of Arista, in 1853, ho became 
President of Mexico ad interim, with extraor- 
dinary pow(‘rs for three montlva. A month later 
ho resigned. His failure was ebielly duo to con- 
ditions beyond hifi oontrol. Still bis adminis- 
tration. of one montli produe.cd two important 
xneaHures. The first eoneerned a new Tehuan- 
t(*pec inieroeoanic contrat^t that brought money 
into the treasury; and tbo second gave olDicial 
rt^eogiiiiioti to civil inarriagt^s with foreigners, 
against which the Church fought as an infringe- 
m<mt of its rights. 

CEBALLOS, Fkdro. See Ckvat^los. 

CEBENETA. Si^e Cmvmnnesi. 

OEOSES ((3k. A Greek philosopher, 

born at T'lu4>(‘8 in Bmotia.- He was a disciple of 
Bocrah^s, at whose d(‘ath ho was prosont, and 
also of PbilolauH, He is rcpr<wentc<l by Plato as 
a serious-inlmled tbiuk<*r eager for philosophical 
knowledge, H(» is r<»ported to have written three 
dialogues in the Bocratio style — ^the PhryniahtM, 


the Hehdome, and the Pinax, or Tahula. A work 
named Pinax, now extant, was probably written, 
however, in the first century a.d. by a Stoic or 
a Cynic. It professes to be the explanation of 
an allegorical picture in a temple of Cronus rep- 
resenting human life and the condition of the 
soul before its union with the body. It incul- 
cates the Socratic doctrine that only education 
of the mind and consciousness of virtue can lead 
to happiness. Edited by PrUchter (Marburg, 
1893). 

■ CEBETIS TABULA. See Cebes. 

CEB^D.^ (Neb-Lat. nom. ph, from Cehus, 
from Gk. Krjpos, k€bos, long-tailed monkey). A 
family of Primates embracing all the American 
monkeys (formerly designated as platyrhine) 
except the marmosets. The features in which 
they differ from the monkeys of the Old World 
are stated under Monkey. The family includes 
several genera described under Douboucoli ; 
Howler; Saki Monkey; Sabajou; Spider Mon- 
key; Squirrel Monkey; Titi Monkey; Uakari. 

CEBU. See Humped Cattle. 

CEBlS', sd-boo', Sp. pron. th(l-boo^ or ZEBU. 
One of the Philippine Islands, situated between 
the islands of Bohol and Leyte on the east and 
Negros on the west, and lying between lat. 9® 25' 
and ir 20' N. and long. 123® 10' and 124® 5' 
E. (Map; l^hilippine Islands, D 5). It is of an 
oblong form and has a length of about 130 miles, 
but does not exceed 20 miles in breadth. Area, 
1782 square miles. Its surface is very moun- 
tainous, but only modorate altitudes are reached. 
The soil is fertile and produces tobacco, cotton, 
sr^r, vegetables, rice, and Immp. The reported 
minerals are coal, gold, lead, silver, and iron. 
Some petroleum is found on the west eoast. 
Manufactures include native wine, sugar, cloth, 
pottery, and cheeses. Fishing, especially for 
sponges, is an important industry. The pop- 
ulation of the island is (1003) 592,242, and 
of the provinc.e, wliich includes the neighboring 
ifelanda of Camotea, Mactan, Bautayan, and 
others, is 653,727, consisting of Visayas, Mun- 
dos, and some Nof^itos. Capital, Ocbtl (q.v.). 

CEBt}*. The capital of the island Province 
of Cebu, Philippines, formerly the seat of gov- 
ernment of the entire Viaayan group (Maps 
Philippine Islands, D 5). The town, which is 
aituatt^d on the cast coast of the island and for- 
tified by a triangular fort, is well built and con- 
tains an episcopal palace, a post ofl0lce, and the 
cathedral of San Nicollls. It is the chief com- 
mercial centre of the Viaayan Islands. Oebti is 
regarded as the oldest city in the Philippines, 
and was the capital of the archipelago from 1565 
to 1571. Magellan is said to have died on the 
island of Maotfin, to the east of the city, and in 
the Blzdl, a small building in the plaza, is a 
cross which, according to tradition, was planted 
in CVbrt by Magellan when he took poHsesaion. 
Pop.. 1903, 31,079. 

CECCHl, ohfik'kO, Antonio (184^96). At 
Italian explorer. He wan born in Pesaro an^ 
wan educated in Pesaro, Triest, and Venu*,e. Tt 
1877 he joineil the Italian gt^ograpbicai expedi 
tion to Abyssinia, and in 1885 lie accompania 
the first Italian military expedition to Masso 
wall and later concludiHl a naval and commercia 
treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar. In 1894 In 
Wamo Consul General in Zanzibar. He wai 
murdered by the Somalis. Ho wrote X>a ZHU 
alio frontierc del Oaffa (1887) and L^AhUsinu 
eottentrionale (1887). 
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CEOCO D’ ASCOLI, chSk'kO das'kO-le (c.l257- 
1327). The popular name of Franoesco d^li 
Stabili, a learned Italian astrologer and poet. 
He studied matbematics and astrology and was 
professor in the University of Bologna. Haying 
published a commentary on Sacrobosco’s; Bphcera 
Mundi, in which he propounded bold theories 
concerning the employment and agency of de- 
mons, the Clerical party caused him to be con- 
demned to certain fasts, prayers, and fines ; but 
he eluded punishment by going to Florence. His 
freethinking and plain speaking, however, pro- 
cured him many enemies. They took . advantage 
of the fact that he had attacked Dante’s Oom- 
mcdia. He was again tried for heresy, sen- 
tenced, and burned at the stake in Florence, iu 
the seventieth year of his age. Consult W. S. 
C. Baddely, OKarles IJI . . . also Ceooo d’ AsooU, 
Po§t,, Astrologer^ Physicicm (London, 1894). 

CECH, chgK, SVATOPI^ITK (1846- 
Czeich poet. He was born at Ostredek and was 
educated at Prague. As a poet, Cech is the 
foremost representative of the distinctively 
national Czech poetry. He excels more particu- 
larly in the’ epic genre, while his numerous tales, 
sketches, personal reminiscences, satires, and 
;aovels constitute the finest prose productions in 
.the national literature of Bohemia. In' 1895 he 
was elected to the Austrian Reichsrat. The fol- 
lowing are a few of |iis principal works ; Poems 
(1874), containing, aihong others; the epics en- 
titled “The Angds”’ and “The Dreams”; JSfew 
Collection (4th ed., 1896)'; The Circassian 
(1883) ; The Candidate for Immortality (1884). 
UdhSUlt J. Sutnar, JS.. vechs Lehen und WerJce 
^(18^8). ♦ 

‘CEOP3a:TrM:. See Gall; KALFOBMATioir. 

•' CEOEDOECYnDiE, ‘^s'i-d6-ml'yi-d§ ', (Neo- 
Lat. nom. pi., from Gk. /ciy/c^s, Mhis^ gallhut, 
from icvjxleiVf Mkiein, to gush forth fivla, myia, 
fly)', A family of minute flies, With hairy bodies, 
sparsely veined win^s, and many-jointed antennse, 
furnished with whorls .of hair. Most of the 
larvae niake galls. See Gall IiirsECTS. 

CECIL, sgs'il or s&m, Rlc^^ASto' (1748-1810). 
An English evangelical divind of the Established 
church, born in London. He originally professed 
skeptical views^ but in 1772 was ’ bonverted^ and 
frpm 177 s studied at Queen’s College, Oxford. 
In 1777 he was ordained priest, and in 1780 he 
became rector of St. John’s, Bedford Bow, Lon- 
don; : He was distinguished for his eloqiienee, 
and was considered the * most • prominent evan- 
gelist of his time. His collected Works (4 vols., 
1811) have been often reprinted (evg.,- in New 
York ‘in 1845, 3 vols.), and contain, particularly 
in vol: iv, vaLluable contributions to the dis- 
cussion of various religious questions. Consult 
Pratt; “A Memoir of the Character of the Rev. 
R. Cecil,” vol. -i of the Worfci (London^ 1811). 
■ CECIL, Robebt, Eabl of Salisbury (c. 
1668-1612,). An English statesman and son of 
William Cecil, Lord Burgh ley (q.v.). Ho was 
bom probably about 1663, although both the 
exact date: and place of his birth axe unknown. 
A slcfely^ ehlld; he was educated at home, but 
spent some* years at Oanibridge and in travel ofi 
the Oontinent.I In 1588 he went with Lord 
Derby in his unsuccessful attempt to arrange a 
treaty of peace with the Duke of Parma. In 
1589 he entered Parliament and was a member 
of the succeeding Parliaments of the reign of 
Elizabeth. At about the same time he took 
up duties of Secretary of State, although ho 
was not actually appointed to thib post until 


1696. In 1591 he was knighted, and a few 
months later he entered the Privy Oouneil. 
The main direction of foreign affairs was in 
his hands, and in 1598 he headed an embassy to 
France to negotiate against peace between 
France and Spain. On August 4 of that year his 
father died, and Cecil inherited much of his 
father’s influence, which, however, he had to 
defend against the Earl of Essex (q.v.). The 
mistakes of the latter, culminating in his trial 
• and execution in 1601, freed Cecil from danger 
on this side, and during the last two years of 
the Queen’s life he engaged in secret negotia- 
tions with James VI of Scotland, which greatly 
facilitated the latter’s accession to the English 
throne in 1603 as James I. The grateful King 
showered honors on him, culminating in his 
creation as Earl of Salisbury in 1605, and ke 
remained until his death the leading minister of 
the crow. The old Elizabethan, however, viras 
out of his element. Cold, metliodical, apd 
versed in business, he made few friends, and 
with tbe people he was distinctly unpopular. 
Worst of all, he utterly failed to perceive, as did 
Bacon, the change of atmosphere that had come 
over England since the death of Elizabeth. In- 
tent on securing revenue, he urged James bn in 
his attempt to secure^ money without parlia- 
mentary grant, thus raising the storm that was 
to ruin the Stuart dynasty. In 1608 he became 
Lord Treasurer, and his management of the 
finances was extremely able, but all his ability 
was thrown away in the face of James’s stupid 
prodigality. An attempt to come to terms with 
Parliament in 1610 failed, although Salisbury 
was willing to make vital concessions. His 
many labors broke down his never rugged health, 
and he died, worn out, May 24, 1012. 

Bibliography. Tliere is no life of CCicil, 
Many of* his letters are in the Cecil Papers pub- 
lished in 8 Vols. by the Historical Manuscripts 
Comm’iHsioh. The best account of Cooir« career 
(1603-12) is in Gardner, History of England, 
vols. i, ii (London, 1883-B4). 

CECIL, WiLfciAM, Lord BiTELEian or Btnsonc- 
iteY (1620-98). One of England’s foremost 
statesmen, the Son of Richanl Cecil, ' of 

tbe Bobes to Henry VltT. He was born at 
Bourne, Sept. 18, 1520. He v^as odneated at 
Grantham and Stamford grammar schobra, ind 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where ^ ■ dis- 
tingiiishod himself, esj)ecitilly in Greek. '3cforo 
he could take his degree he was removed by his 
father, and entered as a law student at Cray's 
Ihii, to prevent his marriage with Mary, the 
siiElter of Ohejee, the Greek professor. William, 
however, married bet two months after his ad- 
vent in London; but his ba])pinesH was short- 
lived, for she died on Feb: 22, 1544. The 
following year (Doe. 21, 1545) he married Mil- 
dired, daughter of Sir Anthony (-ooke., a ttUlOtt 
%hich increased his political infhn'nce. In 1547 
he became Gustos Brovium in tlio Court of Com- 
mon I’leaH, the reversion of which Henry VTII 
had previously given him, and in 1648 his friend, 
the Lord Protector 8omerri<‘t, appointed him his 
secretary. lie Hliared in Somerrt<d)’s downfall 
and impriHoruiient; but two y<^rs later, by bis 
wisdom and prudence, was appointed Beoretary 
of State by the Duke of Northumberland, Romcr- 
set’s enemy. When Queen Mary ascend^^ the 
throne, O'cil, as a Proti^stant, resigncMi oflloe, 
but maintained good relations with the Homan 
(Catholic party, and was ono of the few eminent 
Protestants who escaped in purse and porsdn 
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during her reign. Owing to his freedom from 
persecution, he has been unjustly accused of 
being a “trimmer.” Cecil was cautious and 
politic, and averse to extremes in religion, 
and his essentially Brastian frame of mind in- 
clined him to support the religion of the state. 
The rejection of the bill which the Roman 
Catholics introduced into Parliament, to con- 
fiscate the estates of Protestants, was mainly 
due to him. Cecil was merciful and tolerant, 
as compared with the narrow Whitgift or the 
bigoted Aylmer; but he was not guiltless of the 
cruel religious persecutions which, disgraced 
Elizabeth's reign. The use of the torture and 
the employment of spies are a dishonor to his 
memory. Prior to Mary’s death, Cecil corre- 
sponded with Elizabeth, who recognized his 
capacity for government and appointed him 
Secretary of State on her accession to the throne 
(Nov. 16, 1568). For 40 years ho was the 
originator and director of that policy which 
made Elizabeth’s reign memorable, and although 
Elizabeth occasionally favored other courtiers, 
Cecil was the statesman whose judgment she re- 
lied on in all matters of importance. His policy 
at homo and abroad was shrewd, cautious, 
liberal, and comprehensive, and the quality of 
prompt decision was also his. As a statesman 
he was above animosities and favoritism; his 
enemies never sulTcrod and his friends profited 
nothing by his power. He was a man' of clas- 
sical attainments and a volinninoua writer. In 
1664 Cambridge created him M.A., and Oxford 
conferred the same honor in 1666: The Queen 
created him Baron Burleigh, Knight of the 
Garter, and Lord High Treasurer. He died 
Aug. 15, 1508. Consult: Naros^ ifomotra of 
Lord ButgUoy (8 vols., London, 1828^81 ),<l&nd 
MfHoaulay’a famous review of it (Burleigh and 
Me yimes ) ; Hume, Great Lord Burleigh (L&a* 
don, 1898 ) . Much of: his correspondence is to 
be found in the Ceoil Oorreepondenoe at Hatfield 
Houee (pul)lished by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, 8 vols., Ijondon* 1883-99). Consult 
also the Calendar of ^tate Papers Foreign^ which 
had in 1018 published the documents, down to 
lfe82*^ ' . - 

(SnaiClL, 01* GASCOTHE-CEOIL, gfts-koin', 
BoUebt Aimtxfa Talbot Gascotne. Sec Salis- 
nemv. Marquis or , r 

CECILLIA. Tlie second of Prances Bumey 
L’Arblay’s novels, dealing with domestic life. 
See D’Abblat, Maoame. i > 

CECILIA, Saint. Tlie patroness of music, 
who is said to have HUircr<'(I martyrdom in 230 
Ail). IIcT heathen pan*ntH, as wo are told, be- 

S ed to a noble ROmsin family and Iw^trothed 
r daughter, who had* been converted to ChriS^ 
tianity^ to a heathen * youth named Valo^n. 
This youth and his brother; Tiberius, beeaino 
Christian converts and' > suffered martyrdonsu 
Cecilia, when eOmmaiided to saoriftee to IdoliS, 
firmly refused and was condemned to dc‘ath. 
Her p<*rHeeutorfl, it is said, first threw Imr into 
a boiling hath, but on the following day they 
found luT unhurt. I’lm executioner next at- 
t(mipt(Kl to (‘lit off her head, but when ho did not 
succml in three strokes ho was obliged by the 
kw to abandon the attc'mpt. Hhe lived three 
days long<T. As early as the fifth century 
there is mention of a ehnreh d<*dioated to her 
at Itonie; and in 821, by order of Pope Paschal, 
her w*ere (h'posited tb<‘re, Sinee h<‘r story 

speaks of lier singing to (Sod in her lu'art, she 
came to l)e regardc'd as the patron <*sh of ('Ihure.li 


music, and even as the inventor of the , organ. 
Her festival is* celebrated . on November 22. 
Chaucer, Dryden, and Pope have, celebrated St. 
Cecilia, and the painters Raphael, Domenichino, 
Carlo Holci, and others have represented her in 
art. Consult ,Gu4ranger, Sainte Cedle et la 
eo<Mt6 romaine (Paris, 1873);— Another St. 
Cecilia was born in Africa and suffered martyr- 
dom by starvation under Diocletian. The Roman 
Catholic church celebrates her festival on Feb- 
ruary 11. , 

CECILIA, Saint. A favorite subject with 
religious painters. She is represented as a 
young woman, either at the organ or with some 
musical instrument, , . attended by saints or 
angels. The finest and most famous painting of 
the subject is by Raphael, in the Gallery of 
Bologna, in which St.* Cecilia, standing in the 
midst of four saints and holding in her hands a 
small organ, listens enraptured to the angels 
above. Well known also is the painting by 
Rubens in the Berlin Gallery, in which his sec- 
ond wife is represented as St. Cecilia, singing 
and playing the harpsichord and attended by 
four angels. Other well-known pictures of her 
are by Gueremo and Domenichino, both in, the 
Louvre, and, among moderns, by Ary Scheffer, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, John Singleton Copley, and 
F. S. Church. Above her tomb in Santa Cecilia- 
in-Trastevere, Rome,, is a beautiful recumbent 
marble figure by Sttffano Madcrna, representing 
the saint after her martyrdom, with head par- 
tially severed. 

CECILIA, The Stort of Saint. A series 
of frescoes ( 1688-89 ) , five in number, by Domcni- 
ohino (iq.v.), representing the charity, fervor, 
martyrdiom; and final rewards of St. Cecilia. 
They the church of San Luigi dei Fran- 

cesi, Rome. i . 

CECBCKPIA (NeonlAt., from Gk. Kinpof^ 
Kekrope, according to Greek myth founder of 
Athens).^ A genus of trees of the family* Arto- 
oarpace«i. veoropia peltatay a native of the 
West Indies and of South AnuTica, somotimes 
called trumpeiwood and Hnak<*wood, is nmiurk- 
able for its hollow wtrm and braiichos, exhibiting 
merely membranous partitions at the nodes. 
The small branches, tluisc partitions being re- 
moved, are, made*, into wind instruments. The 
wood’ is very light, readily ignites by friction 
against a > harder piece of wood, and is much used 
^ the Indians for procuring fire in this way. 
The fruit is apeeable and resembles a rasp- 
berry.. Both the trunk and branches yield a 
large quantity of saline matter, which is em- 
ployed by th(^ Freneh ])lanterrt in the purification 
of sugar, 'rini bark is strong and fibrous and 
is much used for cordage'. .It is also astringtmt 
and is applied in dlarrluna and other disc'ases. 
This spt'cies is an oxnmi>le of myrmecophily in 
which ants dwell in the hollow stems. In return 
for the Servie^v of the tree in alTording them 
shelter and food, tlu'y protect the tr(H^ from at- 
tacks of leaf-cutting ants, which abound in the 
tropics. 

CBCBOPIA MOTH. The largest of the silk- 
worm moths (Bamia occropia)^ with wings ex- 
panding 5 to 6 inches, brown, niark(Hl by white, 
r<*d, and buff. The caterpillar has coral-red 
tubercle* on the second and third thoraoie segv 
)hents,!«nd other tubercka, yellow and blue; it 
fteds on a groat variety of forest aiul fruit tret^. 
The ccx'oon is elong:it<‘d, brown, papery, and un- 
protected bv leaves. See Sii-KWORu. * 

CE'CBOPS (I.at., Ok. KUpof, KehrOpe). 
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The first King of Attica, who^ figures in Greek 
mythology as an autochthon, half man and half 
serpent. At first probably the eponymous hero 
and ancestor of the people, he seems to have 
been crowded aside later by the figure of 
Erechtheus, though whether we have here the 
heroes of separate tribes may well be doubted. 
Later legend attributed to him, as the first Bang 
of Attica, the formation of a confederacy of 12 
cities, the introduction of marriage, burial of 
the dead, writing, and other arts. Made umpire 
in the contest of Athena and Poseidon over 
Attica, he decided for Athena. See Parthenon. 

CE'DAR (OF. cedre, Lat. cedrus, from Gk. 
K^Jpos, hedroa, cedar tree). A name applied to 
several species of coniferous evergreen trees, as 
well as to the wood of a number of trees in no 
way related to the conifers. 'The name^ properly 
belongs to the genus Cedrus, of which there 
are three species generally recognized — Gedrus 
libam, the cedar of Lebanon 5 Gedrus deodara, 
the deodar tree of India; and Gedrus atla/ntioa, 
of the mountains of northern Africa. By some 
botanists the first and last are considered as 
one species. All are characterized by their 
fragrant, light-red, durable wood. The cedars 
of Lebanon have been famous from early times, 
being frequently mentioned in sacred and pro- 
fane writings. The original groves mentioned 
in the Bible have become greatly reduced 
through various causes, and the largest grove 
now known contains only about 400 trees, some 
of which are evidently of great age. 'The trees 
are noted for the size of their trunks rather than 
for their height. They differ from most conifers 
in that their branches are widespreading. The 
cones and leaves resemble those of the larch 
more than any other tree, except that the leaves 
are persistent. The cedar of Lebanon was in- 
troduced into England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a number of noble specimens are now 
growing in that country. (For detailed illustra- 
tion, see Plate of Calabash.) It is hardy in 
the United States only in the South and in Cali- 
fornia. In its natural home the cedar of Leba- 
non is found at elevations of 6000 feet or less, 
but it thrives best in sandy loam, where the 
roots can reach water. A white resin, called 
cedar resin, is exuded by the trunks and was 
formerly employed in embalming. A sort of oil 
or turpentine was also prepared from it, but 
neither the oil nor the resin is much known 
now. The deodar, or God tree, and the Gedrus 
atlaniica resemble Gedrus Ubmi in appearance 
and have similar uses. They are more abun- 
dant, and their timber is very valuable. The 
deodar forms extensive forests in the Himalayas 
at elevations of from 7000 to 10,000 feet. The 
trees often attain a height of 150 feet and a 
diameter of 8 feet. The wood takes a high 
polish and is in demand for cabinetwork. Ce- 
drus atlmtica is most abundant in the Atlas 
Moimtains and is used for the same purposes. 
Many other coniferous trees are given the name 
“cedar.” The Siberian cedar is Pinus oembra; 
Goa ced&3?> species ox cypress; red cedar, species 
of Juniperus (see Junipub), etc. 

The white o^r of the United States is Gha- 
mceoyparis thyoideSf a tree 30 to 90 feet high, 
found growing in swampy situations from Maine 
to Mississippi. The trees arc evergreen, with 
small^ scalel&e leaves. The wood is exceedingly 
durable, especially when in contact with mois- 
ture. The tree resembles the arbor vitss, which 
is also sometimes called white cedar. The yeL 


low cedar of the Pacific coast is Ghamcecy^rta 
nootkatensis. It is found from northern Cali- 
fornia to Alaska. The wood when seasoned 
is a beautiful light yellow and takes a hign 
polish, on which account it is highly esteemed 
for finishing lumber and cabinetwork. The Port 
Orford cedar {Chamceoyparis Imosoniana) is 
quite similar and is found in Oregon and Calx- 
fornia. There are many horticultural varieties 
of these cedars in cultivation, that vary in their 
habit of growth and color of foliage. Among 
trees not allied to the conifers to which the 
name “cedar” is given are species of Cedrela, 
which furnish the wood from which cigar boxes 
are so extensively made. The Australian cedar 
is of the same genus, the species being Gedrela 
toona or Gedrelu uustralis* This is an impor- 
tant timber tree which is put to many uses. It 
yields gum, a resin, and tanbark, in addition to 
timber. This or a similar species is found in 
India. The cedar wood of Guiana is from Pro- 
tiAim Oiltissimumf. In Australia Meliu coTnpositu 
is called white cedar. 

CEDAR, Barbados (Gedrela odorata), A 
tree of the family Cedrelacece, and of the same 
genus with the toona, a native of the West 
Indies and warm parts of America. It is called 
“cedar” in the West Indies. It is often upward 
of 80 feet high, with a trunk remarkable for 
thickness. It has panicles of flowers resembling 
those of the hyacinth. The fruit, bark, and 
leaves have the smell of asafeetida, but the wood 
has an agreeable fragrance. Being soft and 
light, it is used for canoes and for shingles. 
Cigar boxes are very generally made of it, and it 
supplies some of the wood used in the manu- 
facture of lead pencils. 

CEDAR ARPDES. Outgrowths of frequent 
occurrence upon the red cedar or juniper. They 
are caused by fungi, GyMnoaporungium macropus 
and other species. (For illustration, sec 
Funoi.) During most of the soasou they may 
be seen as warts or knots of greater or less size 
on the twigs. At first they have about the same 
color as the branch, but later become brown. 
In the spring of the year they undergo a marked 
transformation and appear as horn-ahaped 
masses of orange or yellow colored jolly* These 
contain the spores of the fungus, and upon dry- 
ing they are blown about. Lighting upon an 
apple tree, they cause apple rust. See also 
Apple Diseases, under Apple. 

CEDAR BIRD, or Chhbet Bird. See Wax- 
wing. 

CEDAR CREEK. A stream in Shenandoah 
Go., Va., falling into the Shenandoah River. 
On its banks, on Oct. 19, 1864, during tho Civil 
War, a Confederate force under General Early 
completely surprised Sherldan^s army at day- 
break, during its leader’s abH(‘iic(i, and forced It 
to retreat in considerable disorder back through 
Middletown; but about 10 o'clock the cavalry 
and part of Wright’s corps (the Sixth) huc- 
ceeded in checking the advance of the 
federates. General Sheridan, who was just re- 
turning from Washin^n, was at Winchewtor 
when the firing began, hut hastened to the front 
and, rallying his troops, orderiKl a eountcir- 
charge at about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Many of the Confoderati^s had Mt their ranks 
to plunder tlie Fc^ltTal camp, and in turn they 
broke and fled and wt‘r(‘ pursued as far as 
Fisher’s Hill. Next day the retreat was con- 
tinued to New Market. Sheridan’s forces then 
returned to Kernstown for winti'r quarters. 
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Sheridan had about 31,000 troops, and Early 
18*500. The Federal loss was 644 killed, 3430 
wounded, 1690 missing; the Confederate, 320 
killed, 1540 wounded, 1050 missing. Sheridan 
recaptured his lost guns and 23 of Early’s. 
This battle ended the last attempt on the part 
of the Confederates to strike the North through 
the Shenandoah valley. Sheridan’s famous ride 
from Winchester, his enthusiastic reception at 
the hands of his troops, and his remarkable suc- 
cess in turning a disastrous rout into a brilliant 
victory, form, ijerhaps, the most dramatic epi- 
sode of the Civil War. They furnished the 
theme of a stirring poem by T. Buchanan Read, 
“Sheridan’s Ride.” Consult Pond, The Shenan- 
doah Valley in 1864 (New York, 1883), and 
Sheridan, Personal Memoirs (3 vols., New York, 
1888), 

CEDAR FALLS. A city in Black Hawk 
Co., Iowa, 100 miles west of Dubuque, on the 
Illinois Central, the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific, Chicago Groat Western, and the Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls, and Northern railroads, and on 
Cedar River (Map: Iowa, E 2). The city has a 
Carnegie library, State normal library, a hos- 
ital, and two parks, and is the seat of the Iowa 
tate Teachers’ College. It is a manufacturing 
place of importance, having good water power, 
and possesses Hour, feed, oatmeal, and planing 
mills, clothing, wagon, and gat<^ factories, corn- 
canning works, foundry, hous<‘-furnishing fac- 
tory, feeder and stacker works, et<^. Setthul in 
1845, Cedar Falls was first incorporated as a 
village in 1863. At present it is governed under 
the charter of 1865, which provides for a mayor, 
(*l<'<‘ted every two years, and a city council. The 
water works and electric light plant are owned 
by the ci^. P^., 1900, 6310; 1910, 6012. 

CEDAB KEx. A town and seaport in Levy 
Co., Fla., on a small island just oft the coast 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and on the Seaboard Air 
Lino Railroad (Map: Florida, 0 2). The har- 
bor, which admits vessels of light draft, is 
formed by several snaall keys, on one of which is 
a tall lighthouse with a fixed white light, varied 
by a white flash every minute. The town has 
sevtTal saw mills, most of which cut red cedar 
wood for p(*ncila, which is a loading export. It 
has a eonsidt'rabh’i trade also in fish, oysters, 
sponges, palnu'tto fibre, and lumber. Pop., 
1010, 864. 

CEDAB ECOTTETAIK* A hill in Culpeper 
Co,, Va., near which on Aug. 9, 1802, a sharp 
battle was fought between 8000 Federal b of 
Pope’s army, under General Banks, and about 
24,000 Confederates, under General Jackson. 
Banks gained a slight advantage at first, but 
was swept from the field by the spirited attack 
of Jackson’s reserves. Pope’s whole force ad- 
vancing, Jackson fell back towards GordonsvUle 
to join General Lee. Tim reported losses were, 
for the Fcderals, 1661 killed and wounded and 
723 missing: for the Confederates, 1283 kilh*d 
and wounded and 31 missing. ft was tlu^ first 
serious engagenuMit fought by the Army of Vir- 
ginia under Pope. Consult Ropes, The Army 
mdor Pope (New York, 1881). 

CEDAB MOu FTTAIKS. A mountain range 
of HOUthw(*Mt Cap(^ Colony, Bouth Africa, lying 
paralhd with the Atlantic, and separating tho 
valley of the Olifante River on the west from 
its tributary the Doom on tins east. The 
highest summit is Sneeuwkop, about 6300 feet 
alMtude. 

OEDAB OF CKFA Bee CvraKSH. 


CEDAB BAPIDS. A city of Linn Co., 
Iowa, 79 miles (direct) soutliwest of Dubuque, 
on the Cedar River, and on the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, the Chicago and North- 
western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
and the Illinois Central railroads (Map: Iowa, 
F 2). Several bridges, including four railroad 
bridges, cross the river at this point. Cedar 
Rapids is the seat of the Coe College (Presby- 
terian), founded 1881, and has Carnegie and 
Masonic libraries, a government building, an 
auditorium, two theatres, several parks, and the 
Holly system of water works, owned munici- 
pally. it is the headquarters of the Order of 
Railway Conductors. The city, which lies in a 
rich agricultural country, has extensive whole- 
sale houses and pork-packing establishments, 
and large railroad machine shops. The manu- 
facturing plants include two large cereal mills, 
barley and flour mills, starch factory, machine 
shops, planing mills, agricultural-implement 
works, carriage factories, windmill and pump 
factories, tanneries, cement brick and block 
plants, etc. The rapids furnish water power for 
many factories. Settled in 1846, Cedar Rapids 
was incorporated in 1856. It has adopted the 
commissi on form of government. Pop., 1900, 
•25,656; 1910, 32,811. 

CEDAB, or BED OEDAB, BIVEB. A 
river rising in Freeborn and Mower counties, 
ftoixthern Minnesota (Map: Minnesota, F 7). It 
flows Bontheast acroas Iowa from the northern 
to the southeafltern boundary, emptying into the 
Iowa River at Columbus Junction, Louisa 
County, about 30 miles above where the latter 
stream joins the Mississippi. It is about 275 
miles loi^ and drains a beautiful and fertile 
region. Tne chief cities along its course are 
Waterloo, Vinton, and Cedar Rapids. 

CE'DABTOWN. A city and the county 
seat of X’olk Co., Ga., 6Q miles northwest of 
Atlanta, on the Seaboard Air Line, the Central 
of C<‘orgia, and the Louisville and Nashville 
railroads (Map; Georgia, A 1). Cedar and pine 
timber and valuable mineral deposits are found 
in tlio vicinity, and the city has a box factory, 
marblo works, planing, cotton-yarn, and knitting 
mills, charcoal iron ftxrnaees, foundries, iron 
mines, oil and fertilizer works, and railroad 
repair shops. The watc^r works and lighting 

f lant are owned by the municipality. Pop., 
900, 2823; 1910, 3551. 

CfiDD, kSd, or CEDDA, k4d'd&, Saiwt f ?- 
664). A brother of St. (fliad or Ceadda, with 
Whom he is oftxm confused. He was bom in 
Northumbria, brought up by Bishop Aldan, 
Ohrittianized Esk<‘x and oih(»r parts of England, 
Was made Bishop of the East Saxoris (654), 
founded two monasteries, and was famed for 
learning and sanctity. He di6d in the monastery 
at IjaestingJien, now Lastingham, a vtlliigi* aboxxt 
25 miles northeast of York. His day is Jahttary 7. 
CEDII/LA. See DiAanmoAL Marks. 
CEDBOI^ sft^TiirOs, or CEBBOS, s5r^r6s. An 
island of M^i^xico, sitxiattMi in the Pacific olT the 
west coast of Lower California, where it forms 
part of the western boundary of Ban Bebastiin 
Viscaino Bay (Map: Mexico, A3). It lies be- 
tween lat. 28® 6' and 28® 35' N. Its total area 
is eBtimati*.d at 120 square miles. The surface 
is mountainous and partly barren. TIxe climate 
is drv. Mineral deposits of importance are sup- 
posed to exist. 

OEDXTLA, thfi^iyoo-hli (obsolete Eng^ 
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Fr* oSdule, It. oedola, ceduU, whence G^. 
Zettel, Slip of paper; variant of schedule, OF. 
schedule, scedule, cedule, from Lat. schedula, 
email sheet of paper, from soheda, sheet of paper, 
from scindere, to split) . In Spanish, a written 
or printed paper of any sort, including blank 
forms. In * Spanish law, any kind of a legal 
document, public or private, the exact nature of 
the document being indicated by supplementary 
words; e.g., c^dula Teal, a royal order promul- 
gating a law or decree; c4dula hipoteedTia, a 
mortgage loan certificate; cSduld unte diem, a 
summons to a meeting of a society. 

Ciduld personal is a certificate of identifica- 
tion. Under the Spanish rdgime every inhabit- 
ant or resident of the Philippine Islands was 
required to take out, annually, such a certificate, 
and (unless legally exempt) to pay for it at a 
rate varying, according to his resources, from 
2 pesos to 37.60 pesos. The graduated poll tax 
thus established yielded an annual revenue of 
7,000,000 pesos. The American military govern- 
ment found it necessary, for administrative pur- 
poses, to retain the oSdula personal, but decided 
to issue it at the nominal and uniform rat6 of 
1 peseta. 

CEFALlff, cha'fa-166' (ancient Lat. Cephalce- 
dium). An episcopal city and seaport in the 
Province of Palerihb, north Sicily, 42 miles east 
by south of Palermo (Map; Italy, J 9). It is 
grouped around the cathedral be^n by Roger 
It* in the twelfth cen^rjy. Its mosaic^ are, the 
moH ahciefit arid perfect iri Sicily and resemble 
those of Mount Athos. The town lies at the 
base of the steep liiriestone promontory which 
towers the height of over 1200^ feet, and. 
which bears the ruins of the ancient town. 
Fisheries and commerce are engaged in by the 
inhabitants. Pop., 1901, 13,273; 1011, 14,341. 

OEGLIE MDBSSAPICA, cha'lyh mSs's4-p6'k&. 
A city in the Province of Lecce, south Italy, 18 
miles northeast of Taranto, and 27 iniles i^om 
Brindisi (Map: Italy; "M 7). It markets large 
quantities of V^ine, fruit, and oil, and quarries 
stone. Pop., 1901, 16,867; 1911, 17,844., 

dEEDSaf^, tha^a-:^', ■ a town of Spain, ip 
the, Province of Murcia, 37 miles west-northwesfe 
of the. city of that name (Map: Spain, E 3) . It 
has some spacious streets,, with handsome build-, 
ings. The ^wn is, in a fertile region, has a. 
trade in grain, oil, wine, fruits, etc., and has' 
manufactures of paper, .cloth, and potteijy. 
Pop., 1900, 11,623; 1910, 13,313. , 

CBLBA, sd^na. A small and grpwing port on 
the .Atlantic coast of Honduras, 60 miles soutli- 
we^i of Trujillo- Pho chief trade is in bananas, 
Ceiba being in the midst of a large plantation 
district. Other exports arc coconuts, soap,, rub- 
ber^ sarsaparilla, hides, tropicail fruits, and ma- 
hogany logs-. There are several experimental 
plantations of cotton and. cacao- 

GEILIEG (OF., Fr. oiel, Lat. omlumi sky). 
The inner, lining of an inclosed structure .when 
distinct' , from the structural walls and roof; 
and by' extension and restriction, the top cover- 
ing of a room or hall. In the first sense, how- 
ever, it is not used of plastering, tiding, or* 
flooring. A ceiling in this sense may he par- 
tial, like a wainscot, or a complete Bhcathing 
internally with wood or metal (e.g., Solomon’s 
Temple: consult 1 Kings vi. 9, 15). In tho 
second sense it may be either the underside of 
the floor or roof immediately, above the room; 
ori' as is more often the case, a wholly inde- 


pendent decorative construction, merely sus- 
pended from or attached to the roof or floor 
above it. Vaulted and domed ceilings are 
mbrfe often termed “vaults” and “domes” than 
“ceilings.” , . .-u 

In Egyptian temples the underside of , the 
flat stone roofs formed the ceilirTg and was 
generally painted blue, with yellow stars, bands 
of hieroglyphs, and emblems of the heavens. The 
ceilings of Babylon and Assyria were stuccoed 
and painted, and apparently gilding was used 
in the sanctuaries. The horizontal ceilings of 
Greek art were deeply paneled (cojflered), and 
the flat surfaces of the panels were painted, but 
with ornaments, not figures. Roman ceiling 
decoration combined to perfection both types 
the flat and the curved surfaces. ' The pictorial 
sense of Graeco-Roman artists seized on the 
decorative possibilities of the ceiling. From the 
great domes, tunnel vaults, arid groin vaults of 
the Imperial baths and' the flat ceilings of the 
temples and basilicas, down to the minor ceilings 
of tombs and private houses, all were covered 
according to one of three systems: (1) coffering 
or paneling, or combinations of them used both 
on flat and curved surfaces; (2) stucco reliefs, 
mainly on curved surfaces; (3) decoration by 
simple painting, also bn cUrVed surfae'es: The 
stuccoed ceilings of the Pompbian baths, of the 
tombs on the Via Latina, arid of the'^^House bf 
Livia” in Ronie show the ex(iuisite taste and 
dash of these facile works. The elaborate 
ainted ceilings of the substructions, of thb 
atbs of Titus, discovered in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, furnished the models for the arabesques 
and grotesques which Raphael made so popular 
in his Vatican Loggie and which have been ever 
since in continual use. With the fall of Roman 
art, ceiling decoration disappeared entirely in 
the West, to be revived only after six centuries 
in the Romanesque period. But in the Orient, 
there Was no such intefmissibn. On the con- 
trary, Byzantine art, with its discovery bf 
marble, glass, and mbsaio incrustation as a 
covering for the surfaces of vaults, acld^^d^ a 
previously unknown element of deep and rich 
color, which gave a mysteriously impn^sHivo 
effect to the ceilings; and this was helped by Its 
use of curved ceilings, wherever possible, even 
in civil structures. Such are tlie dome's of the 
Ravenna baptisteries, of St. Mark’s in Venicie, 
and the chutches of Salonica and ronsiantinoj)lo. 
This mosaic decoration strilo's a note of 
ness in contrast to the playfulness of EotriaU 
decoration. One important fact is that Byzari^ 
tine beilings always an xinbrokori sur- 

face. This same ideal — of curves and of deep 
surfkbe colbring^was developed by Molianimo- 
drin art; but In the buildings erecW in tlio 
Mohiariinledan style there were few unbt^keu 
lines and surfaces, and' ff at ceilings on carved 
beattiii Were often used. Stalactite corinding 
arid' ^geometric surface' decoration were combinetl 
with odloring ev<‘» more brilliant than that of 
the Byzantines. When, in the West, meditcval 
art gave up its severe simplicity of unconc.t^aled 
beams and rafters, ceiling design followed two 
different lines of dtwelopment — that of ttie stone 
vault and tiiat of the woodrm ceiling. Both of 
these reached their highest development in 
England, where the simpler forms of groined 
vaulting with molded ribs, which the EnmcTi 
always prc'ferred, wen^ exchanged for an increas- 
ingly elaborate system of multiple ribs that 
flriaily developed into the superb fan vaulting of 
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the sijcteenth ■ century (see Vaulthstg) ; while 
the wooden ceiling, with the trusses and entire 
framework of the roof supports, were made 
richly decorative in the splendid hammer-beam 
types of English churches and halls — a type 
, which > lasted well into the seventeenth century. 
The Renaissance abandoned the ribbed vault and 
in It^ly developed three principal types of ceil- 
ing: the smooth vaulted ceiling with or without 
‘^penetrations” plastered and painted in fresco 
or tempera, as in the Sistine Chapel at Rome; 
the coved coiling with penetrations, having a 
flat central field and curves (coving) , along the 
sides and ends’ penetrated by lunettes, the whole 
richly painted j and the flat paneled ceiling of 
wood Qi^ plaster, in endlosq variety of decoration, 
which reached ijbs highest splendor in Venice 
(Doge^s Palace), with sumptuously carved 
panels framing paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Veronese. Plaster and stucco came into 
general use throughont, Europe, and in England 
a very charming type of flat ceiling was de- 
veloped with all-ovejc decorations modeled in 
low relief in the plaster. See Painting; 
Stucco. 

CEILLIEB, s&'y&', mws: (1688-1761). A 
French Benedictine scholar. He was born in 
Bar-le-puc, France, became titular prior of the 
Benedictine monastery of Flavigny, near Nancy, 
and there died. His enduring fame rests upon 
his laborious and exhaustive analysis of eccle- 
siastical literature down to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Eistoire g4n4rale dc8 auteurs 
saor^s 0 t ecclS3ia^Uqu08 (23 vols., 1729-63; new 
ed., 14 vols., 1808-66), - 

OELAFKKAE (Gk, KeXatml, Kelmmi)* > A 
flour ishing eouitnorcial city o£ ancient Phrygia, 
at the, spurees of the Marsyas and the Hssander, 
with a oitadel and a royal palace. Cyrus the 
YoungW had a park there. The city paesed 
into the power of Alexander the Great in 383 
n.o. Hi 8 successors occupied it till Antioohus 
Soter refounded it as the Phrygian Apatnea. 

CEL.^^HO. See Habpt. . 

CELAKOVSKt, ohQ'U-kdf^ska, FbantiSee 
LiDXSiAV ( 1799-1802 ) * A Cz(*eh po<d and Pan- 
Slaviet* Efo was born in Strnkonitj!: and was 
eduoatod at the. University of Prague. In 1842 
be held the chair of Slavonic philolo^ at 
Breslau. He exerciaed a oonsiderahle infiuence 
upon the development of Ossoch literature, made 
numerous translations from the Gorman, Rus- 
sian, and English, and published a largo number 
of poetic and other works, among which are the 
followings Boho 0 $ of E^useian Folksongs (1820); 
JB} 0 ho$$. of- Bohemim Folksongs (1840) ; The 
Qmiifolious Bose (1840) , a cycle of didactic, 
political, and love pot^ms. Besides, he edited 
a colliH^tion of Slavonic proverbs, The Wisdom 
of Blavonio PoopUs in Promrh (1862). 

dBULKOVSSrt, Ladislav (18a4^1902). An 
Austrian botanist, son. of the preceding. Ho was 
bom and educatcwl in Prague and in 1860 was 
appointed ctuitodlan of the 1>otanical department 
in the Bohemian Museum in that city* Th 1882 
he b(»came professor of botany at the Czech Uni- 
versity of Pruguti. Among his numerous and 
valuable works arc the following: Prodromus 
der Flora von BHhmcn (IftfiT-Sl); Ucher die 
morphologisohe Bodoutung der Bammknospm 
(1874) ; Vergleiohendo Darstellung der Plaom ten 
in den Fruohtknoton dor Phancrogamen (1876) ; 
Die Epmnospormm (1800); Das HedukHonsgth 
sei 0 der BlUim (1805). 

OSC/AETDXHE (OF. oelidoine, Fr* olUUdoine, 


Lat. chelidonia, from Gk. x^hiSSviov, eheUdonion^ 
swallowwort, from x€Xi6c6y, chelidOn, swallow), 
Chelidonium. A genus of plants of the ^ family 
Papaveracea (the poppy family), having a 
corolla of four petals And a podlike capsule. 
The common celandine {Ghelidomum majus) is 
a perennial, with pinnate leaves, lobed leaflets, 
and yellow flowers in simple umbels, frequent 
under hedges, in waste places, etc., in Great 
Britain and most parts of Europe. It is also 
introduced in various places in the United 
States. It flowers from May to September. The 
root, stem, and leaves, when fresh, have a dis- 
agreeable smell and are full of a yellow juice, 
which is very acrid, causing inflammation when 
applied to the skin. Celandine is sometimes 
used in medicine; it is a drastic purgative, and 
in large doses an active poison; in small doses 
it is said to act beneficially on the lymphatic 
system and on the organs of secretion, and to be 
useful in jaundice, scrofulous diseases, disease 
of the mesenteric glands, etc. The most promi- 
nent constituents of the plant are sanguinarin, 
chelerythrin, chelidonin, protopin, chelidoxan- 
thin, and chelidonic acid. 

GELANO, ch£L-ia'n&. A town in the Province 
of Aquila degli Abruzzi, south Italy, 26 miles 
south-southeast of Aquila (Map: Italy, H 6). 
It is situated on a hill at the north end of Lake 
Fucino (q.v.), the ancient Lams Fuoinus, It 
was the seat of a count and a place of impor- 
tance prior to 1223, when it was devastated by 
Frederick II. The castle, founded in 1460, was 
the priHon of Countess Covella, who was there 
immured by her son Rugiorotto. The author of 
Dies ires, dies ilia, Bcato Tommaso, was bom in 
Oelano. Pop. (oommxme), 1901, 9904; 1911, 
1066. . 

OBLAS'TRXTS. See Waxwobk. 

OSLATA, sft-ltt'yi. A city in the State of 
Guanajuato, Mexico, 34 miles south of San 
Miguel de Allende, on the Rfo Grande de San 
Jago, at the junction of the Mexican Central 
and Mexican National railroads (Map; Mexico, 
J 7 ) . It has a flue public square and the 
splendid church of Our Lady 'bf Carmen/ com- 
pleted in 1798, which has a portico with hand- 
some Corinthian columns and a spaciouB interior 
in the form of a Latin cross. The city manu- 
fa<*ture8 Soap, woolen goods, and saddles, and 
is noted for its candies. Near the city ’ afe 
thermal springs. Celaya was founded in 1670 
and in 1665 was raised to the dignity of a 
city by Philip IV. It was sacked by the Revo- 
lutionists in 1810. Pop.^ 1896, 21,246; 1900, 

26,666. M 

CELEBES (the name of a native tribe). 
One of the larger islands of the Dutch East 
Indies, situated east of Borneo between M* 

46^ N. and 6* 46' S. and bistween long. Il8^ 
49' and 126® 5' E. (Map: East Indies, F 5). It 
is surrounded by the C(‘lel)(«i {8ea on tlu^ north, the 
Molucca Rea on tho (^ast, the Flores Rea on the 
south, and the Rirait of Macassar on the west. 
Its area is 69,273 square mil(‘8; including the' 
depemhuit islands, 77,760 s<]uaTC miles. ' 

In its shape Celcbojji is not unlike a starfishi^ 
the same general form being found also in the 
mlj:i(}eni island of Gilolo. It consists of four 
mountainous peninsulas, of which the northern, 
Menado, has a length of about 400 miles. Its 
(flctraordinaiy conformation gives it a coast line 
of 3600 miles, which is longer than that of 
France and the Iberian Peninsula together. 
The surface is largely moxintainous and reaches 
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one of its highest elevations in Mount Bon- 
thain, an extinct volcano, situated in the 
southern part of the island, 10,088 feet high. 
There are also a number of active volcanoes in 
the eastern end of the peninsula of Menado, 
ranging in altitude from 5000 to over 8000 feet. 
Most of the volcanoes, however, have reached 
the solfataric stage. The largest river is the 
Sadang, which rises in the central part of the 
island and flows through the southern peninsula. 
It is navigable by small boats, but most of the 
streams are mere mountain torrents. Lakes 
are abundant, and hot springs also are found. 
The west coast is without any very deep inden- 
tations, while the eastern and southern coasts 
have the three spacious inlets of the gulfs of 
Tomini, Tomori, and Boni. 

The climate is tropical, but somewhat modified 
by the elevation of the surface and the in- 
fluence of the sea. The rainfall is more abun- 
dant in the north than in the rest of the island. 
Lying in the centre of the East Indies Archi- 
pelago, Celebes has great tropical variety and 
wealth of both fauna and flora. Among the 
animals peculiar to the island are the tailless 
baboon, the babirussa, with upper canines 
curved backward and nearly touching the fore- 
head, and shorter, curving lower canines, the 
marsupial cuscus, and the sapi-utan, or wild 
cow, besides several species of small birds. Deer, 
wild and tame buffaloes, wild swine, sheep, goats, 
etc., abound, and monkeys are innumerable. The 
forests include oak, teak^ palm, cedar, and upas 
trees, while the bamboo, which furnishes ma- 
terial for habitations and every sort of imple- 
ment, and even articles of dress, is everywhere 
found. Cloves, nutmeg, spices, the tropical 
fruits, maize, rice, tobacco, sugar, and indigo 
are easily raised. The coffee crop is not large, 
but of superior quality. The geological composi- 
tion of Celebes is only slightly known. The 
larger part is probably composed of sandstone 
and limestone resting upon igneous rocks. The 
minerals of Celebes are gold, iron, salt, copper, 
zinc, and coal. The coal, however, is of poor 
quality. The gold is in quartz veins and occurs 
in deposits of sufficient richness moderately to 
reward the mining companies, of which there 
are several. The largest port, Macassar (pop., 
26,000), at the south end of the island, com- 
mands most of the trade. The second port in 
importance is Menado (pop., 9000), on the north 
side of the northern peninsula. 

For administrative purposes the northern 
arm, Menado (and Minahassa), is organized, 
with the Sangir and Talaut islands, into Kesi- 
dency No. XII, while the west, centre, and south 
of .Celebes, with Sumbawa and other islands, arc 
included in Besiclcncy No. XI or Insulinde, or 
Island India. Besidency No. XIII includes east- 
ern Celebes, Gilolo, and the Moluccas and other 
islands between Celebes and New Guinea. The 
princes of Celebes have pretty much their own 
way, being little interfered with by their Dutch 
residents as long as they pay tribute or bring 
forward the crops or forest products. Dutch 
missionary operations have been very successful 
in this island. The coffee plantations established 
on the mountain sldpes by the Dutch about 80 
years ago, together with the revival of cacao cul- 
ture, have brought much wealth to the natives 
and their masters. No part of Insulinde has 
shown better the results of peace, good ^vern- 
mient) and missionary operations than certain por- 
tions of Celebes, especially Minahassa.. Of late 


years, apart from the business of the government, 
the imports in the ports, not including Macassar, 
have averaged over $3,000,000 and the exports 
over $3,580,000, the commerce of the port of 
Macassar reaching an annual total of $6,400,000. 
The chief towns of the island are Macassar, 
Menado, and Gorontalo. 

The population of the island is estimated at 
2,000,000, including about 2400 Europeans. 

All the natives of Celebes speak languages 
belonging to the Malay stock. That of the 
Minahassans in the northeast, however, differs 
notably from the tongues found in other parts 
of the island and shows considerable proximity 
to Philippine dialects, as proved by Professor 
Brandstetter in the Sarasins’ monograph (see 
below). Culturally the northeast is likewise 
separated from the rest of the island taken as 
a unit. This linguistic and ethnographic re- 
sult is confirmed by somatolggical study, ac- 
cording to which the Minahassans appear to be 
related to the Tagalog and other Philippine 
tribes and even suggest Japanese features. At 
all events, they may safely be regarded as alien 
immigrants from the north. So far as the re- 
mainder of the population is concerned, it may 
be positively stated that nowadays there are 
no traces of any Negroid or Papuan race. On 
the other hand, the Sarasin cousins distinguish 
the predominant Toradja type from the Toala, 
whom they regard as survivors of a very an- 
cient migration from Asia. The Toradja are 
very closely related to the Dyak of Borneo, 
the Battak of Sumatra, and the Philippine Igor- 
rotes. They include the Bugi and Macassar of the 
southern peninsula of Celebes, who have indeed 
founded feudal monarchies and become affected 
by Mohammedan influence, but are nevertheless 
physically of the same stock with the pagan 
Toradja of the central region. The Toala are 
perhaps the most interesting of all the tribes of 
Celebes. They are of very short stature (males, 
166.1; females, 146.4 cm.), have wavy hair, and 
present other traits proving kinship with tho 
veddahs of Ceylon and the Senoi of Malacca. 
Although somewhat Islamized,^ they preserve 
several cultural traits shared with taose tribes, 
such as cave dwellings, ignorance of pottery 
and metallurgy, while an examination of their 
old caves by the Sarasins indicates, as further 
proof of connection, that the Toala were once 
economically dependent only on the chase and 
the collection of wild vegetables, and laoke<l all 
domestic animals save the dog. The Macassars 
practice Mohammedanism, much degraded by 
local superstitions and beast worship, and the 
abject fear of a local deity. Many are skillful 
craftsmen and excel in native manufa<*.tnr(‘s, 
especially rich personal adornments. 'I’boy liavo 
a literature, chiefly romance and drama, be- 
sides works of religion and law, translated from 
the Arabic and originally brought to them by the 
missionaries of Islam. In Menado 36 tribes 
were confederated, under Dutch direction# 
against an aggressive chief, and it la among 
these people, especially the Minahassans, that 
Dutch civilization has accomplished valuable 
results. The Javanese appear to have exerted 
not a little influence upon the southern portion# 
of Celebes, and certain Hindu trace# airc also 
due to them as intermediaries. The women of 
Celebes are celebrated for the fine bark cloth 
made by them. Celebes has furnished many set- 
tlers for other regions of tho Malay Archipelago, 
the Bugis, in particular, being fi^eat travelers 
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and colonizers, merchants, and seamen. The 
island was first discovered and named by the 
Portuguese in 1612, but from about 1607 the 
Dutch gradually obtained the supremacy, though 
it was not until well into the nineteenth century 
that every district wa^ under their control. 
Consult: Lahure, Lule de CSUhes (Paris, 
1879) ; Wallace, The Malay Archipelago (Lon- 
don, 1880) ; Van der Lith, Nederlandsch Oost- 
Indie^ vol. i; Hicksonf A Naturalist in North 
Celebes (London, 1889) ; Staden der Brink, 
Zuid-Celebes (Utrecht, 1884) ; Fritz and Paul 
Sarasin, Versueh einer Anthropologic der Insel 
Celebes (2 vols., Wiesbaden, 1906, 1906) ; id., 
Eeisen in Celebes (2 vols., 1905). 

CEOLEB. One of the two architects — ^the 
other one is Severus — mentioned by Tacitus as 
employed by the Emperor Nero in his great con- 
structive works. They undoubtedly carried out 
Nero's scheme for a general reconstruction of 
Borne on a regular plan after the great fire, and 
were the architects of his colossal ‘‘Golden 
House,” the most immense of all Imperial 
palaces, which swallowed up a large quarter of 
the city. 

CEX/EB'ES. See Legion. 

CELEBa;PEDE. See Btcyolb. 

CEI/EBY (Fr. o6leri, Lat. selinon, parsley, 
from Gk. selinon, parsley) (Apium gra^ 

veolens), A biennial i)lant of the family Um- 
belliforaj, a native of Europe, now widely 
cultivated for its leafstalks, which are blanched 
and eaten raw with salt. One form, celeriac, is 
extensively grown on the continent of Europe 
for its turnip-like root. The whole plant has an 
aromatic flavor. 

The celery Industry has had a rapid develop- 
ment in the United States during recent years, 
owing largely to improved methods of culture 
and transportation. Florida and Oalifornia now 
contribute a large supply of late celery to the 
leading markets. The method of culture now in 
general use is to sow the seed in a hotbed, or for 
the late crop, in the open, tranH])laiit once or 
twice, and set in the field in level rows 8 or 4 
feet apart and 6 inches distant in the row. 
Celery intended for summer or fall use is 
blanched when the plants are well grown by 
setting up l)oards about a foot wide against the 
row on either side; that grown for winter use 
is blanched by heaping earth against the plants. 
It is taken up when cold weather comes om and 
set in pits or a cool cellar, the roots being packed 
in moist earth so that the plants may continue 
a slow growth while blanching. In the so-called 
“new celery culture” the rows are only 6 to 12 
inches apart. The plants thus thickly grown 
are self-blanched and only the outside rows need 
protection from the light. Celery is generally 
grown on a moist, rich, peaty soil, well drained 
and heavily fertilized; but good crops have been 
grown on fertile clayey and sandy uplands. Tlie 
crop requir<^s an abundance of moisture and fer- 
tilizer. Celcriaa, or the root form of celery, is 
handled about like celery, except that it does not 
r<‘(iulre blanching. It is little grown in America 
exe<‘pt wher(^ there is a German settlement. It 
is cooked and eaten with sauce, used in salads, 
and pickled. For illustration, see Plate of 
Bat, AO PnaNTS. 

Borne 60 varieties of celery are cultivated in 
the United Btates. Borne arc dwarf varieties, 
scar<H<» 1 foot high, while others grow nearly 3 
f(H*t high. The leav«*s may be grtHm, white, or 
yellow. Paris Golden or Golden Self-Blanching, 


White Plume, Giant Pascal, and Boston Market 
are among the varieties that are most exten- 
sively grown. 

Celery Diseases. Celery is subject to a num- 
ber of destructive parasitic diseases. The rust 
or sun scald, due to Cercospora apii, is r^og- 
nized by the gray or yellow spots upon the 
leaves. The spots enlarge, run together, and 
finally destroy the leaf. The disease is more 
prevalent in dry situations than in moist ones, 
and where celery is grown in very dry soils it 
should be given some shade to prevent this dis- 
ease. A leaf blight, caused by Beptoria petrose- 
Una apii, attacks all parts of the plant above the 
ground, causing watery spots on stems and 
leaves. Black dots soon appear in these areas 
and the spores are widely scattered. Attention 
should be given to plants when setting them out 
that no diseased ones are used. If the plants 
are sound when planted, any good fungicide will 
prevent the spread of either of the above dis- 
eases. Damping off is especially troublesome in 
the South and in seed beds elsewhere. It is due 
to soil fungi and is favored by too much mois- 
ture, overcrowding, etc. A bacterial disease is 
said to attack some varieties, causing their stalks 
to become watery and worthless. It also spreads 
in market, quickly causing the hearts to melt 
away into a slimy, worthless mass. In the 
market celery should bo kept very dry or else 
completely submerged in water to prevent this 
loss. 

Consult : Duggar and Bailey, “Notes upon Cel- 
ery,” in Cornell University Agricultural Wooperi- 
ment Btation Bulletin 1S2 (Ithaca, 1897) ; 
Massey, “Growing Celery in the South,” in 
North CcbroUna Aarioultural Eooperiment Btation 
Bulletin 8B (Baleigh, 1892) ; Beattie, Celery 
Culture (New York, 1907). 

CELES^TA. A musical instrument invented 
by August Mustel, of Paris, in 1886. Upon 
wooden resonators are fastened steel plates 
struck by hammers manipulated by means of a 
regular keyboard like that of a piano. The 
tones are of crystalline purity and have an 
ethereal quality. The range of the instrument 
is five octaves, from & to o®. In order to avoid 
the use of many leger lines the music is always 
written an octave Tower than the actual sound. 
B. Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Puccini, Mahler, and 
other composers have employed the celesta in 
some of their scores with much success. 

CELESTIAL CITY. In Bunyan^s Pilgrim^a 
Progress, the goal of the pilgrim's journey, 
which was reached by passing through the Eiver 
of Death. 

CELESTIAL EHPIBE, The. An appella- 
tion for China, HuggoHt<»d by the title “Tien 
Chao” (Heavenly Dynasty), which the Chinese 
give to their country; whence, also, the term 
Celestials, often popularly applied to the popu- 
lation. Bee China. 

CELESTIAL HOTTNTAXNB. See TlAN- 
Shan. 

CELESTINA, tha'168-t6^n&. A Spanish prose 
drama in 21 acts, originally entitled The Tragi- 
comedy of Oalisto and Melibcea, probably begun 
by Bodrigo Cota, of Toledo, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. It was finished by Fer- 
nando de Bojas and appeared about 1480. Con- 
sult Ticknor, Spanish Literature (Boston, 1863). 

CEIiTBSTlira. The name of five popes. 1. 
CBtESTiNE I, Pope 422-32, is supposed to have 
been a near relative of the Emperor Valentin ian. 
Tradition attribut^^ to him the addition to the 
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Angelical Salutation: Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, 
ora pro noUs, He sent Palladius to Ireland as 
the first bishop of that country. 2. Celbstine 
II (Guido di Gastello), Pope 1143-44; He gave 
absolution to Louis VII of. France, on the King’s 
humble subjection, and removed the papal in- 
terdict from that country. 3..Celestine III 
(Giacinto Bobone Orsini), Pope 1191-98. He 
is supposed to have been 85 years old when 
chosen. He crowned the Emperor Henry VT 
of Germany and subsequently excommunicated 
him for keeping Richard I of England in prison. 
In 1192 he confirmed the statutes of the Teu- 
tonic Order of Knights, 4. Celbstine IV 
(Goffredo Castiglione of Milan). A nephew of 
Urban III. He was elected Pope by only seven 
cardinals, Oct. 26, 1241, and died November 10 
of the same year. He was the author of a 
history of Scotland, in which country he was 
once a monk. 5. Celestijte, V (Pietro di 
Morone)^ Pope in 1294. He was the -son, of ai 
peasant of Naples,- became a Benedictine monk> 
and lived many years in caves, after the.jnannel* 
of John the Baptist. Terrible storieS' are told 
of the severity of his penitential discipline* Dur-: 
ing his hermit life he founded the order that 
bears his name. (See Celestines.) After the 
death of Nicholas IV he was elected Pope, but 
refused to accept until persuaded by a deputation 
of cardinals, xegnforced by the Kings of Naples 
and Hungary. He was chosen July, 7, 1294, and 
was crowned August 29. He issued two decrees, 
one confirming that of Gregory X ordering the 
shutting up of the cardinals when in conclave, 
and one declaring the right of any Pope to 
abdicate at pleasure — a right which, after ruling 
fiye months and eight days, he exercised himself, 
Dec. 13, 1294. In his document of renunciation 
he assi^ed as the moving causes “tlie desiye.for 
humility, for a purer life, for a sta.itikj&S : con- 
science; the deficiencies .of hi^ own ^physical 
strength; his ignorance; the perverseness r of the 
people, and his longing for the dxar^inUity Of his 
former life.” Having divested lumself of every, 
outward symbol of; dignity, he returned- to, hisi 
old solitude; .hut he wats not permitted? tq re- 
main. His successor^ B.oni face, yill,, sent for 
him, and, fearing a schism on his behalf, con- 
fined him, though with great . reapeety in: the 
castle of Fumone, where after/ 10 months he 
died, May 19, 1296. . He was canonized in 1313.. 
Some hold that I^nte places him in hell, in the 
famous passage; *T, looked, and I behold the 
shade of him who made through cowardice the 
great refusal” {Inferno, iii; and of. xxvii); 
but it is not certain that the reference is. to, 
Oelestine, ; - s . • ^ ‘ 

. OBLESTINBS. A congregation within the 
Benedictine Order, founded by Pietro di Morone 
about 1254, and conlinnod by Urban IV in 12(>4 
and 4214 . They wore known at first as Tlerraite 
of St. Damian, but called themselves Cedostinos 
wlW' tJioir founder ascended th^^ 
under the name of Oelestine V. They wore a 
white garment with black hood and scapular 
and lived a purely contomi)lative life. . In ,the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries- the order 
rapidly spread through France, Italy,, and Ger- 
many, but subsequently decayed. The German 
convents were mostly destroyed by the Reforma- 
tionj and the French by the devolution. 

CS]L^$TITE (Lai* oceUstis, of tho sky, then 
blue, from mhm, sky)., * A strontium sulphate 
that oiystallizes iu the orthorhombic system,. 
It ifi| a white color,' though , usually with a 


faint blue tinge ( from which it derives its 
name.) and rarely reddish! The. finest crystals 
are those from Girgenti in Sicily,.’ where .it. is 
found with sulphur and gypsum, and from the 
Put-in-Bay Islands in Lake Erie, It has con- 
siderable commercial value as a source of stron- 
tium, many of whose salts are used for producing 
a red light in fireworks. Barytocelestite iq a 
variety containing barium, and calciocelestite is 
a variety containing calchim. 

CE^IA. 1. Mother of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2, Daugh- 
ter of the usurper Frederick, and devoted cousin 
of Rosalind, in Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 

CELIBACY (from celibate, Fr. celibat, Lat. 
ecelibatus, celibacy, from ccelebs, bachelor). In 
ecclesiastical history, the abstention from the 
married state by the clergy and those who have 
entered upon the monastic life. The Roman 
Catholic church requires celibacy on the part 
of its clergy as a part of its ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. It holds that this practice is sanctioned, 
though not required, by the New Testament, 
basing this claim- upon what it avers to have 
been the constant tradition of the Church and 
upon several biblical texts. Catholic 'writers 
make a careful distinction between the principles 
upon which the law of celibacy is founded and 
the changes which have taken place in its ap- 
plication,. These principles are; (1) that the 
clergy may serve God with more freedom and 
with undivided heart, and (2) that, being called 
to the altar, they may embrace the holier life of 
continence. This does not imply, it is declared, 
that matrimony is not a holy state, but siifiply 
that celibacy is a state of greater perfection. 
Matt. xix. 12, 1 Cor. vii. 32-40, aud Rev. xiv, 4 
are cited in support of this contention; while 
the reference in 1 Tim. iv. 3 is taken as clwly 
directed against ManichiJean reprobation of mar- 
riage in general. It does not follow, however, 
that the Church is, absolutely bound to impose 
a law 0 ^ celibacy upon, its clergy. 

In Apostolic times there seems to have been no 
legislation , in regard to clerical .celibacy. In the 
second century the veneration for the , virginal 
life had become widespread, and a continent life 
for the clergy was regarded as proper tp the 
ecclesiastical ofiicc, at least in its major orders. 
The rule for clerics not to marry after ordina- 
tion seems to hav<^ boon in fortte from very t*arly 
times, for we find Faplinutius, an Egyptian 
bishop at the Council of,Nic8sa (326), while re- 
sisting the imposition of a law of continence 
upon all clerics, declaring the ancient traditional 
law forbidding cle.rics to marry after ordination 
to be suflTiciont. That this was the r(‘<‘ogniz«‘d 
practice of tho early Church Hoems w<*ll 
lished. The Apostolic Constitutions forbid 
bishops, priests, and demcons to marry, and tl^e 
twenty-seventh Apostolic canon cont«iina the 
same prohibition. The Council of Neot-Cflcsarea 
(between 314 and 326) docreed that a prieat 
w^ho married after ordination should be degraded 
to the lay state. A deacon could marry only if 
he had stipulated for smdi liberty at the time of 
his ordination, as provi<U*d for by the Council 
of Anoyra in 314. The Council of Elvira (306) 
legislated against the marriage of all those who 
served the altar in any way, reejuiring of biahe^s, 
priests, and minor ckricii a life of continence, 
even if , they liad been already married* It was 
the application of this law throughout the entire 
Church against which Paphnutius protested at 
tho Council of Nicaa. Norertlxoioss, it soon 
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afterward prevailed in the West. We find it so 
declared in a letter of Pope Siricius (384), 
addressed to Himorius, Bishop of Tarragona. 
The Third Synod of Carthage ( 397 ) embodied it 
in its canons. Pope Innocent I laid it down in 
his letter to Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse, who 
had consulted him in regard to it. St. Jerome 
{against Jovinian) declares that a priest who 
has “always to olTer sacrifice for the people must 
pray, and therefore always abstain from mar- 
riage.” Leo, and Gregory the Great, and the 
Eighth Coxmcil of Toledo renewed the prohibi- 
tions against the marriage of subdeacons. 

The strict enforcement of the law of celibacy 
in the pontificate of Gregory VII has occasioned 
much dispute. Protestant writers generally, 
such as Moaheim, Potter, and Kankc, condemn 
the action of Gregory as an innovation upon 
ancient discipline. Catholic writers defend this 
pontiff^ and hold that Gregory’s legislation was 
but the application of the ancient discipline with 
renewed vigor. There is no doubt that in 
Gregory’s time concubinage was largely prev- 
alent. His immediate prcd('('(*,saor3, Leo IX, 
Nicholas 11, and Alexander II, issued stringent 
decrees against it. But it was Gregory who 
most vigorously and successfully enforced this 
legislation. Priests living in concubinage were 
forl)id(h‘n to say mass or even to Serve at the 
altar; the faithful were warned not to hoar their 
mass, and deposition was to be the ptinishmont 
of priests who refused to obey. A series of 
synods from the beginning of tho twelfth een-* 
tury declared the marriage of persons in holy 
orders to be not only unlawfuli but invalid; It 
was now laid down that if persons in minor 
ordi'rs married they forfeited the privileges of 
the clerical stat(^ However, Boniface Vlil 
(1300) peiranitted! them to act as clerics, if they 
had been' married only once and then to a virgin, 
had <^piseopal p(‘rmi8sion, and wore the habit of 
clerics. The Council of Trent ren(*wed this law 
and again decreed the marriage of clerks iri holy 
orders nult aind void. In the Western church 
at the present timo holy orders can be conferred 
oma married ’man only on tho condition that his 
wife voluntarily and fully consents to a separa- 
tion, and herself makes a vow of chastity. 

The law of celibacy has never been so strin- 
gently applied in the East as in the West. 
Bocrates (450) states that tho same law of 
celibacy which prevailed among the Latins also 
obtained in Thessaly, Maoodonia, and Aohaia« In 
620 the 'rrnllan Kynod enacted a decree which 
re(juir<'d tmirriinl bishops tO separate from theiy 
wiv<‘s and forluub* all clerics to marry aftc^r 
entering upon the subdiaconaio. Tri the ninth 
century ii law of Leo the Wise permitted- snb-i 
deacons, deacons, and priests who’ bad maxvied 
afh^r receiving ordi'rs to remain in the rankii 
of tho clergy, but not to exorcise any functions 
pertaining' to their ofiloe save matters of ad- 
ministration. The Eussian church has mod&tsd 
the ancient Greek canons prohibiting priests and 
deacons from marrying after ordination. Up to 
the time c»f Peter the (Jwat a priestly widower 
was obliged to enter a monastery, but this 
monarch allowed a second marriage, and per- 
mitted the man to be employed in a seminary 
or episcopal chancery.' The tiommon custom in 
the (jfrw'k <diurch demands that tho secular clorgy 
shall be married once, but, if tho wife dies, not 
a sooond time. The bishops are usually taken 
from the celibate monks. Among the United 
Qrsttkst Huthenians, Maronltes, and such other 
Vor*. XV.--48 


followers of the Oriental rites, in communion 
with Home, the following is the discipline: 1. 
A bishop cannot, after his consecration, either 
marry again or cohabit with the wife married 
before ordination. If he has a wife living, she 
must retire to a distant nunnery, and there be 
supported by her late husband. 2. Priests and 
deacons may, in accordance with the Trullan 
canon, keep the wives taken before their ordina- 
tion, but they must abstain from marital inter- 
course for some time before officiating at the 
altar. Pope Clement VIII (1592-1605) ordered 
this abstinence to be if possible for seven, or at 
least for three days. 3. Priests and deacons 
cannot marry after ordination. Such was the 
decree of Benedict XIV issued May 6, 1742. 
Any such attempt at marriage was pronounced 
null 'and void. But in the case of converts from 
schism who were already in holy orders, the 
same pontiff decreed that the Holy See might 
permit the retention of a wife taken after 
ordination. 

Celibacy has no doctrinal bearing in the 
Roman Catliolic church, and is regarded as 
purely a disciplinary law, though as of prime 
importance in maintaining the character and 
dignity of the priesthood. Often a dispensation 
( q.v. ) from the obligation of celibacy has 
been accorded to ecclesiastics under exceptional 
circumstances, which seemed to warrant a de- 
parture from the general law. These circum- 
stances were very often connected with the 
necessity of providing heirs for noble families 
which were in danger sof becoming extinct. 
Amoiig others, the following may be mentioned: 
In 1040 Benedict IX dispensed Casimir, a monk 
of Oluny, for the ’sake of tho Polish succession. 
Constance, daughter of Xing Roger of Sicily, was 
dispensed ’ from her vows as a nun by Oelestine 
III in 1101 'itt order to marry the Emperor 
Henry VI. In 1648 Innocent X dispeni^ a 
Jesuit father, John* Casimir, who had been 
elected King of Poland, from the obligation of 
celib^y in order again to preserve the Suo- 
eeifeion. In modem days the only instance of a 
validation of priestly marriages is that by Pius 
VII in the' case of tho French Ooristiiuilonnels 
(the priests who had accepted the civil ooniti- 
tution' of the clergy and for a time had been 
practically ' sopaJrated from Romo ) , receiving 
back into regolatity, on their submission, those 
who had married during the Revolution. Dis- 
pensations are quite numerous in cases of per- 
sons belonging to the. military religious ordoTH. 

Tin* wdibacy of thi* clcTgy was rejected by the 
Protesliint r<*formcrs. Luth<*r set tin* example 
to his followetH by marrying a former nun; and, 
both the marriage of minist<*rH and the abolition 
of monastic vows bocamo a common feature of 
those bodies Mich threw off their allegiance to 
Borne. The Church of England in its articles 
of tMdiglon ' laid down the proposition that 
“bishops, priests, and d(*aoo!i8 are not oonir* 
jmandiMl by 0«kI’s law, cither to vow the estate! 
of single * life, or to abstain from ittarriage; 
ilieri’foro it is lawful for them, us for all other 
Christinn men, to marry at their own discretion, 
as they shall judge the same to serve h<*tter to 
godliness.’’ Consult: Schmitt, Her PrifMcrviilu 
hat (M.finst<*r, 1870); l..ca, Uintoncal t^ketch 
of Slacvrdotal OGlihaoy (Philadelphia, 1886); 
Carry, he Ot)libai eoalrMafttUtua tlcvant CBi§- 
toirr et (frvant la Oonsoirntut (Paris, 1005). 

CBLI^A. A village and the countV seat of 
Hcrcer Co., Ohio, 118 miles north of Cincinnati, 
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on the Cincinnati Northern, the Lake Erie and 
Western, the Western Ohio, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Dayton railroads, and on the 
Grand Reservoir (Map: Ohio, A 4). It has a 
Carnegie library and manufactories of car- 
riages, furniture, etc. The water works and 
electric light plant are owned by the village. 
Pop., 1890, 2702; 1900, 2815; 1910, 3493. 

OEUi (Fr. celle, Lat. cella). The general 
meaning, with the Romans as with us, was that 
of a storeroom or small apartment where ob- 
jects of any kind were stowed away; the Latin 
C6?Ia, however, does not denote a subterranean 
storeroom, as does the English cellar. Cella 
was also used to denote the inner room of an 
ancient temple (Greek va6s), where the image 
of the god was placed. In modern architecture, 
the term ''vaulting cell” signifies the hollow 
space between the principal ribs of a vaulted 
roof. 

CELli. In early Christian usage, (1) a 
chapel erected over a tomb; or (2) a monastic 
dwelling either of a single monk or of a com- 
munity subordinate to an abbey and compelled 
to pay tithes to it. Its occupants were obliged 
to present themselves at the abbey at stated 
times. 

CELL (in animals). The morphological and 
physiological visible unit of the body of organ- 
isms. It is essentially the same in plants and 
animals and is usually of microscopic size. The 
yolk, or yellow, of a hen’s egg is, however, one 
cell. The name “cell” is something of a mis- 
nomer, for it implies -a wall-inclosed chamber. 
But though many cells, especially among plants, 
are provided with thick walls, these may be en- 
tirely absent, and, when present, are usually, in 
animals at least, exceedingly delicate. Conse- 
quently, we regard the cell wall as of less im- 
portance than the cell contents, which constitute 
the more active parts. The cell content is known 
as protoplasm. The protoplasm consists of two 
main parts — a centrally placed, usually more 
or less spherical or ellipsoidal body called the 
nucleus, and the rest of the protoplasm, called 
cytoplasm. Nucleus and cytoplasm are each de- 
pendent on the other, and both are necessary to 
cell life. The nucleus is easily distinguished 
by the circumstance that it contains much sub- 
stance which is easily stained by various dyes. 
This stainable substance is known as chro- 
matin. The cytoplasm usually contains rela- 
tively large water-filled spaces, called vacuoles, 
and small particles of food substance and other 
substances that are easily “stained,” i.e., seize 
upon the coloring matter of dyestuffs when 
placed in them. In its general structure proto- 
plasm consists typically of water and the truly 
vital substance called plasma. The plasma ex- 
ists in a great variety of forms. Frequently it 
occurs in films surrounding little vesicles of 
water, as the films of foam surround air spaces* 
or as the wax of the honeycomb surrounds the 
honey. Sometimes (it seems to extend in fine 
threads through the water spaces. Still, again, 
the water spaces may he almost entirely absent. 
GDhe living, “active” protoplasm seems to be con- 
stantly in motion, as can be judged by the 
motion of the particles which flow in the trans- 
parent current. Besides these particles, larger 
masses,' such as drops of oil, pigment bodies, 
food granules, and excretory bodies, may be seen 
in the plasma or lodged in the water spaces 
between the plasma walls. 

The cell wall, or cell membrane, is produced 


by the cell itself, usually by a transformation of 
its own substance. It is frequently, at least, to 
be regarded as still made up of living matte^ 
In many cases, when the cell wall is thick, it 
can be seen to be perforated to permit of the 
passage of films of protoplasm by which the ad- 
jacent cells are organically connected. In plants 
where a great weight has to he borne and great 
rigidity given, the cell wall often gains a great 
thickness and constitutes the wood of the dead 
plant. 

The nucleus is essential to the processes of 
assimilation and growth and probably controls 
in these operations. While its general form is 
subspherical, it may become greatly elongated, 
lobed, branched, form a series like a string of 
beads, or appear as two bodies or even as a mass 
of chromatin, scattered throughout the cell. In 
the chromatin network lie the chromatic par- 
ticles and certain larger bodies called nucleoli. 
There may be many nucleoli, or only one large 
one. The typical nucleolus is regarded as an 
excretion product which is eventually cast out 
of the nucleus. The plasm films separating the 
nucleus from the cytoplasm are usually very 
evident, and, taken together, constitute the so- 
called nuclear membrane. It is of course a 
living membrane. Outside of the nuclear 
membrane is often found a minute particle, the 
centrosome. 

Cell Division. The method by which the 
multicellular body is produced from the unicel- 
lular egg was long misunderstood. It was 
thought that cells crystallized out of a homo- 
geneous matrix, or that new cells were formed 
inside of the preexisting cells. It is now known 
that there is one process of cell multiplication 
and one only, viz., division of a cell into two 
equal parts. This division involves all parts of 
the cell— cytoplasm, nucleus, and centrosome. 
The method of cell division varies in different 
cases; two main types may, however, be dis- 
tinguished-mitotic division, or “karyokiiieHirt,” 
and amitotic division. The mitotic division 
seems to be the more usual type; so it may be 
first considered. For purposes of description, 
four series of stages or phases may be rcHJOg- 
nized: (1) the prophases, or preparatory 

changes; (2) the metaphase, or acme of the 
division process; (3) the anaphases, or aggrega- 
tion of nuclear material at the centres; (4) the 
telophases, or those in which the cytoplasm 
divides and the two now nuclei are established. 

(1) In the cytoplasm the cen- 

trosome becomes double, if not so already, and 
the two centres move apart. A set of radiations 
now make their appearance in the cytoplasm-— 
the asters — ^having the centrosomes at their 
centres. Between the centronomes the asters 
pass over into each other, making a spindle- 
shaped figure composed of lines — ^the karyoki- 
net 1 C spindle. At the same time changes are 
occurring in the nucleus. Tlio chromatin, which 
has previously consisted of scattered partioUi, 
becomes condensed into a de<^ply staining threadL 
which is coiled as a twist^nl or spiral ihreita 
within the nuclear membrane (Hk<iin or spireme 
stage). Eventually this thick thread, from which 
the mitotic process takes its nsnu; (Gk* g/ror, 
a thread), breaks into a uunilM'ir of <lw*ply stain- 
ing rods (centroHomcfi). The nuinlKtr of centro- 
Bomes is believed to bo constant in each species 
throughout the whole series of C(‘U divisions in 
the individual, and is always even. In the 
threadworm {Asoarifi) there are 8 or 4 cliroieio- 
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somes; in certain liverworts, 8; in certain 
insects, 12, 16, 20, etc.; in the frog and mouse, 
24; in the crustacean Artemia, 168; in man, 
probably 16. The nucleoli are either cast out 
into the cytoplasm or are gradually dissolved in 
place. 

(2) Metaphase . — ^In this phase the spindle 
has come to lie in the equator of the nucleus, 
and the nuclear membrane has disappeared. 
Each chromosome splits lengthwise in equivalent 
parts, one-half of each going towards each pole. 
Consequently, each of the daughter nuclei re- 
ceives exactly equivalent portions of the chro- 
matic substance of the mother nucleus. 

(3) Anaphases , — ^The separated parts of the 
chromosomes move to the two poles of the 
spindle, and these group themselves closely to- 
gether. For a time the spindle fibres still per- 
sist as fine threads connecting the chromosomes, 
and in the middle of their course a plate of fine 
granules often appears lying, across the fibres. 
The asters fade away, and the process of nuclear 
division is accomplished. 

(4) Telophases , — ^The whole cell now divides, 
the division plane passing through the plate of 
granules, which plate helps form the new cell 
wall. The chromatophorcs seem to absorb 
water, swell up, press against each other, and 
form spherical nuclei. Alongside each nucleus 
is found the centrosome of the new cell. What 
are the purpose and the mechanism of mitosis? 
The purpose is quite certainly the exact division 
of the chromatic material. Concerning the 
mechanism there is still much difference of 
opinion. It seems probable that currents in 
the plasma films convey the chromosomes from 
each other and towards the opposite poles. The 
division of the cytoplasmic body may result 
from a centripetal flowing towards the centres of 
the two asters. But we are ignorant of the 
causes which determine the direction of flow. 

Anaitotlo Livtsiom This consists of a con- 
striction of a nucleus without any formation of 
chromosomes. After two nucoli are formed the 
cytoplasmic body may divide. The significance 
of amitosis is very uncertain. It is especially 
common among colls that are about to perish; 
it seems to be induced by peculiar conditions of 
the cytolasm. 

The History of the Cell Theory.* The first 
investigations into tlio finer structure of organ- 
isms wore made by Malpighi and by Grow, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, upon plants. They 
discovered in them small, fluid-filled spaces with 
firm walls. But it was not until the early part 
of the nineteenth century that the general notion 
that the whole body of the higher organisms 
was composed of a mass of oells was gained. 
This generalisation became establish^ by 
Schlclden and by Schwann in 1838. The im- 
portance of the cell contents was not at first 
appreciated, but when they were found in 
constant motion in the live plant cell (Oorti, 
1772, and Troviraniw, 1807), the idea that they 
were the esstmtial living subHlanee. cnino to prt^- 
vail. TIh' name ^*prt)toi)laHin** wan first assigned 
to the eell eontents by Mold (1846). Gradually, 
as cells without walls were discovered, the idea 
of cell took on this form-^ mass of protoplasm 
possessing a single nucleus. 

The vhemioal composition of protoplasm 
throws litth^ light on vital action, although vital 
action is a chemical process. The reason is that 
the form of th<‘ molecules rather than the quan- 
titative analysis or the enumeration of the 


elements is at the basis of life. Carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, nitrogen, are always present, and 
sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, and certain 
other alkalies and metals are usually found in 
small quantities. The dead protoplasm consists 
chiefly of albuminous substances, including 
nuclein, 34 per cent; lecithin and fats, 14 per 
cent; various albuminoids, 14 per cent; and, for 
the rest, numerous other substances. 

Cell Activity. Cells, apart from the process 
of division, show active processes in their proto- 
plasm, especially 'by their capacity .for move- 
ment and response to stimulus. Cell movement 
takes on diverse forms according to circum- 
stances. In naked, free cells, like the amoeba, 
the most evident movements are the throwing 
out of blunt, finger-like processes (pseudopodia). 
If one of these takes the lead, it determines the 
direction of locomotion of the whole cell, for 
the rest of the body flows into the pseudopod. 
Often the pseudopodia are numerous and ex- 
tremely fine; under these circumstances minute 
particles may be seen streaming in the current 
of the protoplasm which moves along the 
thread. In the case of cells with a firm wall, 
the protoplasm often streams in fine threads 
through the fluid-filled cell space, or in otlier 
cases a marvelous rotatory movement is seen. 
The causes of protoplasmic movement are not 
altogether clear. Recently, however, attention 
has been called to the fact that other foamy 
masses — especially a drop of oil filled with vesi- 
cles of water — ^will send out pseudopodium-like 
processes. So that the constant movement of 
the protoplasm may be the physiological con- 
comitant of its unstable structure. Other forms 
of cell movement are the lashing of whips 
(flagella) or little hairs (cilia) covering the 
free swimming cell (Protozoa and Protophyta). 

Besponse to Stimulus. Irritability is a 
fundamental property of protoplasm, so wo find 
it present in unicellular organisms and in the 
tissue cells. Protoplasm is active only within 
certain limits of tomporaturo, beyond which 
quiescence — ^hcat rigt)r or cold rigor— occurs. 
Protoplasm (of Myxomycetes) will flow with 
reference to a source of heat — ^towards that tem- 
perature to which it is most “attuned.” The 
direction of light rays may also determine the 
direction of locomotion. When a ray of white 
light passes obliquely through an amoeba, the 
latter moves from the source of light. Also, 
the chlorophyl bodies of a leaf will move away 
from the surface which is too intensely illumi- 
nated. Likewise the electric current, gravity, 
contact, and chemical agents may awaken 
definite responses in cell protoplasm. 

The forms assumed by cells are most diverse. 
In the animal's body they arc united to form 
tissues, and the cells df each kind of tissue have 
their peculiar form. The cells of the skin are 
llatt<*nt*d or ciiboidal ; thono lining the foo<l canal 
arc columnar; museh's are eoinposed of elon- 
gatt‘d compound cells, tind ncrv(‘rt give rise, to 
processes that may b<‘ 2 feet or mon* in length* 
Those kinds of oells will be considered under 
HiSTOIiOOV. 

The Germ Cell. The egg and the spermato- 
Kobn, the union of which is the initial act in 
sexual reproduction, are each single cell% de- 
rived, like the other ecils of the body, by the 
division of pre^isting cells. The two kinds of 
germ cells arts however, very different in appear- 
ance and function. The (*gg cell (ovum) is of 
great size, due to the fact that it is stuffed full 
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of food material, the so-called yolk. The nucleus 
is large, and is commonly called the germinative 
vesicle, and in its open-meshed films the chro- 
matic material is lodged. The entire egg is 
often inclosed in one or more envelopes for its 
protection. The spermatozoon is of extremely 
small size. It is typically a threadlike cell, 
enlarged at one end to form the head. Behind 
the head is the middle piece, followed by the 
lash or tail. The head contains the nucleus, 
which is here dense, without water, but consist- 
ing almost wholly of chromatin. The middle 
piece seems to contain the centrosorae. The 
outer envelope of head and middle piece and 
the whole of the tail are cytoplasmic, and play 
only an incidental part in the fertilization of 
the cell. See Feettlization. 

Consult: E. B. Wilson, The Cell m Develop- 
mewt and Inheritance (2d ed., New York, 1900) ; 

0. Hertwig, Die Zelle und die Gewele (Jena, 

1, 1893; ii, 1899; Eng. trans,, New York, 1900) ; 

Calkins, The Protozoa (New York, 1901) ; 
Farmer, in Lankester^s Treatise on Zoology, 
Protozoa, part i, fase. 2 (London, 1903) ; Gur- 
mitseh, Morphologic und Biologic der Zelle 
(Jena, 1904); Hertwig, “Ueber neue Probleme 
der Zellenlehre,” in Proc. Seventh Inter, Zool, 
Congress (Boston, 1912). ‘ 

CELL (in plants). In its most fundamental 
characters the plant cell closely resembles the 
animal cell Like that, it possesses a nucleus 
and cytoplasm, and may or may not be sur- 
rounded by a cell wad. Nearly all cells are 
microscopic in size, a fair average being about 
0.004 to 0;002 inch in diameter. Some cells, 
however, become much elongated, bast cells over 
0.2 inch in length having been reported, and the 
internodal cells of Chara sometimes reaching a 



, OaLL: 1, a cell showing wall (w), oytoplaam (j), vaouolea 
fOi nuot^ (k),' and nuoTooIus (n); 2, coTl with neavs;; wall 

(w) ^ and an elongated nucleus (k) with two nucleoli (n); 
3* call, in late stage of division, paranucleus (p), cliromosomos 

(x) , equatorial plate (u): 4-5, suinc lettering; C, a spindle 
dioWiiaU oentroaphores (z), spindle fibres (i/), and chromo- 
somes (a). 

length of 2 inches. On the other hand, the oellls 
of) ’ttie yeast jplant are only 0.00032 inch- in 
diaihetei', and the bacteria are much smaller. 
When cells’ are free; there is a tendency to 
assume the* spherical form, and this is the 
most usual shape in one-celled plants ; but where 
the cells are aggregated into tissues various 
modifications are met, the cells becoming com- 
presi^, elongated, flattened, star-shaped, etc. 


In all except a . few of the lowest plants the 
cell has a wall of cellulose, a substance derived 
from the protoplasm. As growth proceeds, the 
original wall of cellulose may become modi- 
fied, the various Changes being called lignifica- 
tion, suberization, etc. In spores the outer por- 
tion of the wall usually develops spines, furrows, 
and various sculpturings, that are sufficiently 
constant to be of value in classification. The 
internal modifleations of the cell wall are no less 
numerous and . striking. Sometimes there is a 
uniform thickening, but more commonly the 
thickening is irregular and results in the ap- 
pearance of striations, spirals, rings, yeticula- 
tions, and different foi*ms of pits. ' 

Contents. The most important contents of 
the cell are the nucleus and the cytoplasm, but 
besides these various other things may be pres- 
ent, such as plastids, starch grains, crystals, oil 
drops, sap, etc. Plastids are differentiated por- 
tions of the cytoplasm, and it has been believed 
by many that they are permanent organs of the 
cell, passed on from one cell generation to an- 
other, and it is undoubtedly true that they 
divide and may persist throughout the greater 
part of the life history of a plant; but whether 
they are present in the initial cell of the plant 
or not is a serious question, and if not, it must 
be admitted that they* may be formed de novo 
from the cytoplasm. Colorless plastids are 
called ■Teucoplasts,^’ and colored ones ‘‘chromato- 
phores.*’ If a chromatophore contains, chloro- 
phyll (the green pigment) it is, called a ‘‘cMoro- 
plast,*" but if it contains any other coloring 
matter it is a “chromoplast.” The function of 
the leucoplast is to produce starch, but if light 
conditions are favorable tlie leucoplast may be 
converted into a cbloroplast* . Chloroplaats vary 
greatly in form; in size, and in the number found 
in a single cell. In the higher plants they are 
small flattened or discoid bodies, and many are 
usually found in a single, cell. However, in 
Anthooeros (a liverwort) and Belaginell<i (little 
club mosses), there is only one in a cell. Tlie 
greatest variety of forms is found amoug the 
seeweeds (Algce)^ where there are not only the 
small discoid forms, but also flattened plates* 
coiled bands, etc. The chloroplaats* like the leu- 
coplasts, produce starch, but they are also able 
to manufacture catbobydrates in the presence of 
light ( photosynthesis, j[.v.). Btaroh gramo 
in form and size. While the size may vary 
greatly with age, the form is usually character- 
istic of a given plant.' The starch formed by 
the- chloroplasts is in the form of very smafl 
granules, which do not become large mrains, but 
disappear when light is removed, and am prob- 
ably carried to other portions of the plant. The 
ordinary starch grains are developed in plastids. 
Orystdls composed of calcium oxalate are widely 
distributed. In form they arc prismatic, cubical, 
octohedral, acicular, etc. Those which are 
needle-like in foirm are called “rapUidoa*^’ Cys- 
tollths composed of calcium carbonate are mimh 
less common. 

. Oytoplaam and Kucleus. These are the liv- 
ing portions of the cell. So far os known, there 
is no difference in the structure of the cytoplasm 
of animal , and plant cells. The nutritive por- 
tion of the cytoplasm has been termed the 
**trophoplasm,'’ and the threadlike portions 
which are particularly concerned in cell divieion 
and other phenomena of motion, are called '*kino- 
plasm.’* The bounding ( '‘limiting’* ) layer of 
the cytoplasm is called the “Hautscuioht.’* While 
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cells are young, the cytoplasm fills the entire 
space between the nucleus and the cell wall, 
but as the colls increase in size vacuoles (appar- 
ently empty spaces) appear,- and the cytoplasm 
merely iorms a wall layer connected with the 
nucleus by constantly shifting strands. 

Efuoleus, The nucleus is an exceedingly com- 
plex structure. An undoubted nucleus has been 
demonstrated in all groups , of plants except in 
the bacteria, and even here nuclei are being re- 
ported. From the seed plants down to the 
algse a single nucleus in a cell is the rule, but 
there are many exceptions. The absolute size 
of -nuclei is exceedingly variable. As a rule, it 
may be said that large cells have large nuclei. 
The nuclei of reproductive cells are generally 
larger than those of the vegetative cells of the 
same plant. The nuclei of the lilies, orchids, and 
conifers are usually large, while those of mosses 
and dicotyledons are small. For example, the 
nucleus of the egg of the common Austrian pine 
larioio) can be seen with the naked eye, 
being 0.006 inch in diameter, and the nucleus of 
the egg in some cycads reaches a diameter of 0.02 
of an inch; while the nuclei of some of the 
fungi are scarcely 0.00008 inch in diameter. The 
nuclei of the lilies, which are seldom more than 
0.002 inch in diameter, may be r*egarded as 
unusually large, and they have been studied 
more than any other plant nuclei. 

Form of Nucleus. Tlio nucleus in young 
cells is usually spherical, but as cells grow older 
its form may change in inntxmerable ways. 
When cells become elongated, as in the develop- 
ment of vascular . tissue, the nuclei may also 
elongate, the length* becoming 100 times as great 
as the breadths in the mucilaginous sap of some 
amaryllises nuclei have been observed in which 
the length had become moro than 5000 times as 
great as the- breadth.' In .the endosperm of 
Indian corn the nuclei acquire remarkable reticu- 
lar* forms, while in some of the stoneorops (^ 
du>m) they become variously lobed. In some 
ollen grains one of the nuclei becomes so ames- 
oid in form that It is easy to believe that it 
may be capable of amcaboid movements, and iu 
one of the slime molds such movements liave 
actually been observed. 

Division of Nucleus. It is acoef>ted that a 
nucleus never arises de novo^ but only by the 
division of a preexisting nucleus. The principal 
Htnictur(‘H con<H*rncd in division are the chromo- 
somes, the spindle (achromatic figure), and,- in 
fioine plants, the eentrosome. The list structure, 
howeve.r, is not ho constantly present as in ani- 
malH, end many MicVe that it does not exist at 
all in till* ft‘rn plants (ptearidophytes) and seed 
plants (Hpennatophyt<‘H). Tn the cells which 
produce pollen grain h the Hplndlc first appears 
as a weft of 1 fibres surrounding the nucleus, 
which become grouped into cones forming a mul- 
tipolar Hpindlo, that grad\iany bccotn(M» bipolar. 
In ordinary vegi'tativo cells tlie spindle is bi- 
polar from the start, making its appearance as 
a pair of dome-Hhaped caps at opponite poles of 
the micleuft. The chromatin is generally r«- 
gardiHl as the most important part of the nu- 
clmis, as it iH believed to be the morphological 
basis of hert‘diiy. Ihiring division the chromatin 
assumes the form of a narrow band which 
divides into a definite numlsit of more or less 
elongated pi<wes, th(^ chromosomes. The number 
of eSromosomes is constant in a given species, 
and the number in the sexless generation (sporo- 
phyte) is always double the number found in 


the sexual generation (gametophyte). The rt- 
ductipn in number takes place during the for- 
mation of spores. When the nucleus of th© 
sperm fuses with that of the egg, the double 
number is restored. The splitting of the chromo- 
somes in the vegetative divisions, and perhaps 
also in the divisions concerned in the reduction 
of chromosomes, is longitudinal. Some of the 
fibres of the spindle become attached to the 
chromosomes, half the number being drawn to 
one pole and half to the other, while a series of 
granules, the beginning of a new cell wall, ap- 
pears on the fibres which stretch between the 
young nuclei. The wall becomes completed as 
the fibres disappear. In the formation of the 
endosperm of seeds, and in some other cases, 
nuclear division may take place without being 
followed by the formation of a cell wall — a 
phenomenon called free nuclear division. See 
Febtilization; Cytologt. 

.CEL^LA (Lat., cell). The name applied to 
the central chamber, or naos, of a Greek or 
QrsBco-Roman temple. See Cell; Temple, 
CELLAMAEE, tha'lyi-ma‘'rfi, Antonio del 
Gixjdioe, Duke of Giovbnazzo, Peince of ( 1667- 
1733). A Spanish diplomat, born in Naples, a 
grandee of . Spain, son of the Duke of Giovenazzo, 
and nephew of the Cardinal del Giudice. He 
was trained at the Spanish court and during the 
W'ar of the Spanish Succession was an active 
partisan of Philip V. In 1716 ho was appointed 
Ambassador to France, where he was the leading 
figurq in the conspiracy to effect the overthrow 
of the Duke of Orleans and obtain the French 
regency for Philip V. Although the plot was 
discovered in time to prevent Us being carried 
out, the, discovery brought to light such high 
offenses against the government of , the regent 
tliat the latter was obliged to declare war on 
Spain, ,lan. 0, 1719; a war which was disastrous 
for Philip V. When arrested, Cellamare ap- 
ealed to the Corps of Diplomats to save hxs 
ou&ie from, being examined by the authorities, 
but the Diplomats declined to interfere, as they 
recognized that tht^ French government waH act- 
ing well within its rights, and cv<m generously, 
since, inetoad of keeping Ctdlainare in prison it 
conducted him to the Uontier and set him , at 
liberty. Consult Martens, Oames o4Wbre^ dif 
droit des gens (2d ed., Leipzig, 1861). 

OBLLAOanJS, CirniBTOPU (1638-1707). A 
German olasHical scholar, bom in Scbmalkalden 
(HesRe-Naasau). Ho was educated at the uni- 
versities of dona and Gi<‘Hsen and, after holding 
posts as instructor or rector in various gym- 
nasia, was appointed professor- of history and 
elo(iucnce at Halle in 1603. By his manuals he 
promoted the knowledge of ancient grammar, 
style, geography, and history; and by his editions 
of Latin authors greatly encouraged classical 
studies in Germany. Aincmg las works are 
Orihographia iMtina (new ed. by Harlos, 2 vole., 
1708) and Notitia Orhi$ Antiqui (new ed. by 
Schwarz, 2 vols., 1773). Consult Sandys, A Hiif- 
torjf of CUmsUhU Soholtorahipf vol, ii (Oambridge, 
1908). 

OELLE, tflftl'lc. A town in the Prussian 
Province of Hanover, situated on the left bank 
of the navigable Aller, 23 miles northeast of 
Hanover (Map: Prussia, D 2), It consists of 
the old town and of a number of suburbs an- 
nexed to it during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Among the notnble buildings 
are the e.nstle, formerly (1.300-1705) the resi- 
dence of tlu* (Inkes of Brunswick-LUneburg; a 
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number of old cliurches with monuments of royal 
personages; the Rathaus, dating from the six- 
teenth century; and a museum with a complete 
collection of old army uniforms. A Catholic 
church contains the vault of the dukes of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg. The chief products of the town 
are woolen yarn, printer’s ink, soap, tobacco, 
honey, and wax. It has a considerable trade in 
lumber and salt. Celle is the seat of the su- 
preme court of the province, and has a forestry 
school, a gymnasium, a library of over 60,000 
volumes, including a number of manuscripts. 
Pop., 1890, 18,901; 1900, 19,872; 1910, 23,300. 

CELOiilEBr, Alpbed (1844-91). An English 
musician, born at Hackney. He was appointed 
organist of All Saints’, Blackheath, in 1862, 
and of St. Albans, London, in 1868. From 1877 
to 1879 he was the conductor of the Opera 
Comique, London. His works include some popu- 
lar songs and part songs, compositions for piano- 
forte and orchestra, and several operettas and 
operas, including The Toioer of London {1876), 
The Stdtan of Mocha (1876) , The Spectre Knight 
(1876), In the Sulks (1880), and The Mounte- 
hanJcs (with book by W. S. Gilbert; presented 
in 1892). He also set to music (1881) Long- 
fellow’s Masque of Pandora and (1883) Gray’s 
Elegy. 

CELLINI, chSM^'nS, Benvenuto (1500-71). 
The most eminent Italian goldsmith of the high 
Renaissance; also one of its most important 
sculptors. He was born in Florence, Nov. 1, 
1500. In compliance with the wishes of his 
father, Cellini devoted himself to music until 
his fifteenth year, but his desire to learn de- 
signing prevailed, and he became a pupil of the 
goldsmith Michelangelo Bandinelli, the father 
of his lifelong rival, and then of Marconi. He 
studied also after Michelangelo, copying his fa- 
mous cartoon of the “Bathing Soldiers.’^ After 
various adventures and further study, in 1623, 
as the result of a duel, he was forced to leave 
Florence, and after wandering from town^ to 
town finally went to Rome. Local goldsmiths 
gave him occupation, and he finally secured the 
patronage of Pope Clement VII. He soon be- 
came recognized as the greatest worker in pre- 
cious metals of his time. From his autobiog- 
raphy we learn that he was also initiated in 
“the mysteries of the brass foundry, the methods 
of hammering iron, the secrets of chiseling steel 
for medals, and casting dies. . . . Enameling 
and niello formed special branches of his craft; 
nor could architecture be neglected.” He was 
employed to fashion silver vases, to design 
medals and settings for jewels, to enamel book- 
bindings, cast portraits in bronze, and decorate 
sword blades— in fact, to exercise his perfect 
art on court trappings, palace decorations, and 
the personal adornment of those who figured in 
the splendid society that existed in the halcyon 
days of the Renaissance. Nor did his commis- 
sions prevent further artistic studies after 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and the antique. Cellini 
was in Rome when it was besieged by the Con- 
stable de Bourbon, and, according to his own 
account, it tvias he who killed both the constable 
and the Printe of Orange. After the sack of the 
city he went to Florence, where he was chiefly 
enga^d in designing medals, to Mantua, and 
then fetumed to Rome. There he worked under 
Michelangelo and was again employed by the 
Pope, especially in designing coins- The murder 
of a rival in 1634' com|)elled him to flee from 
Rome. But after a brief visit to France he 


again returned, only to be thrown, on a false 
accusation of defalcation, into the castle of 
St. Angelo, from which he escaped with great 
periL Subsequently, in 1640, Francis I invited 
him to his court, and Cellini stayed in France 
five years, the recipient of a pension and title 
from the King. Aided hy^ numerous assistants, 
he executed many commissions for the King, 
such as the bronze relief of the “Nymph of Fon- 
tainebleau” (now in the Louvre), a fine speci- 
men of his work, and the celebrated saltcellar 
mentioned below. 

Upon his return from France, where he had 
alienated himself from every one at the^ court 
by his quarrels and eccentricities, Cellini went 
to Florence, and found a friend there in Duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici. The remainder of his life 
was spent in Florence, in constant rivalry with 
the sculptor Bandinelli and in various affrays 
and adventures. In his fifty-eighth year he 
began to write his autobiography, and during 
this time he shaved his unsanctimonious head 
and retired to a monastery. But two years after- 
ward he returned to the reckless life of his 
youth. He died in Florence, Feh. 26, 1671, and 
was buried in the church of the Annunziata. 

Most 0 ^ his surviving sculptures were ex- 
ecuted during this last Florentine period. The 
principal of these is the bronze statue of “Per- 
seus with the Head of Medusa” (1445-54) , 
which is still standing in the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
Florence. Although a marvel of technical ex- 
cellence and beautiful in conception, the statue 
lacks in simplicity of modeling and breadth of 
treatment and is overwrought in detail. In the 
four niclies of its highly decorative base are 
small figures of gods unexcelled by anything of 
the kind in Italian art — and a relief of “Perseiis 
rescuing Andromeda,” the original of which is 
now in the Bargello. The account in his Auto- 
biography of tlie casting of this statue is a 
classic. Other important statues are the colos- 
sal bronze bust of Duke Cosimo I (1646-48» 
Museo Nazionale, Florence) ; the bronze bust of 
Bindo Aldoviti (1666, Gkirdner collection, Bos- 
ton) ; the life-size “Crucifixion” intended for 
his own tomb, with the figure of Christ in white 
marble and the cross in black (1662), now in 
the Bscorial. Of the many bronze statuettes 
ascribed to him we mention only the smaller 
version of the Perseus (Davilier collection, 
Paris), and “Ganymede with the Eagle” 
(Museo Nazionale, Florence). 

As a goldsmith Cellini stands unrivaled 
among the sculptors of the Renaissance. Here 
his rich decoration and elaborate detail are in 
place. Unfortunately nearly all of his master- 
pieces have been melted down. The saltc^lar 
of Francis I (now in the Museum of Vienna) 
is regarded as his neatest production. It is 
of embossed gold ana enamel, ornamented with 
figures of Neptune and Oybclc in high reliefi 
It was in such examples of d(‘ 0 orativc work that 
Cellini excelled. That winch required the skill 
of a perfect craftsman appealed most readily to 
his imagination. Many beautiful works of the 
goldsmi&’s art haVe been attributed to him 
with greater or less likelihood, among which 
are two exquisite cups in the J. Morgan and 
the Altman collections— both now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. Among his 
masterpieces, which through stress of time were 
melted down, was the (i^ld oope button for 
Clement VII set with precious stones, including 
the second largest diamond in the world. Oeninf 
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was also the first medalist of his day, in such 
works as “Hercules and the Hemean Lion,” in 
gold repoussd; “Atlas supporting the Sphere,” 
in chased gold; and medals of Clement VII and 
Francis I. But Cellini’s greatest fame is due 
not to his art but to his well-known Auto- 
biography — an invaluable narrative, not only 
as an account of his own turbulent, brilliant 
cpeer, but as a vivid picture of the life and 
civilization of the Renaissance. The Autobiog- 
raphy is, moreover, 'a highly important monu- 
ment of literature. Cellini lived in a time 
when the passions of men were uncontrolled, 
and Cellini himself embodied them all. His 
acts of hatred, theft, murder, and sensuality are 
all set forth in writing, and he also portrays in 
strong phraseology the scenes, political, social, 
and ecclesiastical, that made up the history of 
his contemporaries. Besides the Autobiography 
he wrote a valuable treatise on the goldsmith’s 
craft and on sculpture (1568), with wood en- 
flpraving after his own designs; modern edition 
by Milancsi (Florence, 1857). 

Bibliographiy. The best Italian edition of 
his Autobiography is by Bacci (Florence, 1900) ; 
Eng. trana,. The Life of Bcnveimto Cellini^ by 
Symonds (London, 1800), and by Cust (2 vols., 
ib., 1910). The classic monograph on Cellini 
with illustrations of all his works is by Plon 
(Paris, 1882; supplement, 1884). Others arc 
by Molinier in Im artistcn c4(Mrcs; Focillon, in 
Left grande artifttes; 85upiuo (Florence, 1004) ; 
Torelli (1903); Do Bouchard (Paris, 1903); 
Gailly de Taxirinca (ib., 1908), and Darvai 
(Budapest, 1907). also the monographs on 
Itallfiin medals and medalists by Heiss (Paris, 
1887), Friedlttnder (Berlin, 1880-82), and Su- 
pine (Florence, 1899). 

'CELLO. See ViOLOKosnano. 

CELL OP PEAUCBLLLBB, p^’s^lya^ See 
LlNKAGttS. 

CELLULAR TISSUE. See OOKOTCriva Tis- 
suk; Histology. 

OEL'LULX^IS (Noo-Lat,, from I»at. cellula, 
dim. of ocUa, coll). Inflammation of tbe sub- 
cutaneous areolar and connective tissue, pr<?- 
senting nuccessivoly aulema, swelling, hardness, 
bogginoHM, fhictiiation, suppuration, and some- 
tim<‘H Hlouglung. It is cwinsed by pus gt'rms, 
winch find their way into the tissues tiirough a 
wound, or septic matter as from snake bite. 
Cellulitis is peeiiUarly liable to follow scalp 
wounds and may <x)niplicatt^ op<‘rativo wounds, 
or injuric'H incident to parturition. The pain is 
sevens and ther<? are generally somewhat grave 
constitutional Hyniph)iUH, as fevt*r, neverc head- 
ache, nausea, prostration, loss of apjxitite., and 
general weakness. Salines, iron, and sometimes 
stimulants are useful, with incisions to relievo 
tension or let out pus. Disinfection of all small 
wounds is a valuable preventive. 8e(^ I'n lkom anta. 

CELLULOID, sTd'fl-loid (I.at. collula, little 
cell, dim. of oella^ cell), A substance of inodeni 
inveni.ion wid<»ly us(‘d in the arts as a substi- 
txkivi for ivory, leather, and for many other 
purposes. It' consists of a mixture of nitro- 
cellulose in tlm fonn of pyroxylin and camphor, 
A substaiuMi dt?riv<‘(l from pyroxylin and in- 
tended to replace India rubber, gutta-percha, was 
first made in England by Alexander Parkes, of 
Burry Port, Wales, in 1855, and was given the 
name parkenine^ The modem ccdluloid was in- 
vented and patented in America (U. 8, Tjctters 
Patent No* 88,634) in 1869 by the Brothers 
Hyatt of Newark, N. J., and works conducted 


by them under the name of the Celluloid Manu- 
facturing Company were the first to manufac- 
ture the product on a large scale. Celluloid is 
obtained by mixing gum camphor with pyroxylin 
(guncotton pulp) in the proportion of about 
two parts of pyroxylin to one of camphor. There 
are two methods: the dry method, where the 
pyroxylin, after being well washed and dried, 
is ground fine under water, and after the re- 
moval of the water is subjected to great pres- 
sure. It is then well mixed with 40 to 60 per 
cent of camphor, while the coloring material 
is added. The mass is subjected again to 
very great pressure and heated by steam to 
•about 130® C. The melted camphor dissolves 
the nitrocellulose, and celluloid is produced, 
which remains in the press for a while and is 
then dried. The second, or wet, process is 
to dissolve the finely admixed pyroxylin and 
camphor in methyl alcohol or in ether and then 
add alcohol, after which an antacid such %.s 
urea is added. The mass is then worked in a 
masticating machine until it becomes plastic, 
when it is worked for an hour between cold 
rollers, and then between rollers which are 
slightly heated. The mass is next subjected to 
hydraulic pressure for 24 hours in a room kept 
at a temperature of 70® F. It is then cut 
into sheets of the desired thickness and al- 
lowed to dry for 14 days. It is also applied 
to other materials, such as cotton, linen, or 
paper. Celluloid varnishes for lacquering on 
metal arc also extensively manufactured. These 
are solutions of pyroxylin in mixtures of wood 
naphtha, acetone, and am>'l acetate. Any color 
Can be ^ven to celluloid by the use of coloring 
matter during the process of manufacture. 
Some of the advantages of celluloid, besides its 
cheapness and durability, are that it takes, a 
high polish, does not warp or discolor, and is 
impervious to moisture. As ordinarily manu- 
factured, it is highly inflammable; but various 
modifications of the original processes of manu- 
facture have been made, lar^ly by the use of 
mineral fillers or other esters of cellulose in 
place of the very inflammable nitrate. 

Bibliography. See Martin, Indueirial and 
Ma/nufaoturing Ohemiatry — Organic (New York, 
1913) ; Worden, Nitrocellutoso Industry (Lon- 
don, 1911) ; Masselon, Roberts, Collard, Lo cellu- 
loid (l^aris, 1910; Eng. trana. by Hodgson, Lon- 
don, 1912) ; Ertet, Die Celluloid Industrie 
(1909); Bockman, Celluloid (Tx)ndon, 1907); 
Lchner, Jmitationen (Vienna and Leipzig, 1907). 

CELLULOSE, 8(iFfl-158 ( from Lat. oellula, 
dim. of cclla, c,idl). The chief constituent of the 
coll wall of all vegetable colls. These walls con- 
stitute the plant skeleton and also form a pro- 
tective covering for the sensitive, living proto- 
plasm. The term “cellulose” covers a number 
of bodies of similar ch(‘mical nature, the rela- 
tive composition of wfliich may be r(‘pres<mt, 0 (l by 
the em])irieal formula (MT,«()„; their moh»cular 
atnicturi^tt ur<*., however, <»xiu‘wlingly complex, 
probably much more so than that of starch, to 
which the celltilpscH are (diomicnlly allicxL In 
nature cellulose is normally combined with 
■woo<ly, fatty, or gummy Hubstanw'H. A typical 
form, from which pure tHillulose can be easily 
isolated by chemical metluKls, exists in cotton 
and flax fibrins. Certain plants, such as peas 
and beans, the Coffea arabioa and the Cocos 
nucifera, store reserve food in their sct*d walls 
as a pmMidoccllult>sc, which in this fonn nnder- 
goei( hydrolysis more readily than other ctdlu- 
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loses. With some. exceptions in the insect world, 
true cellulose is not found in animal tissues. 
Although considerable quantities of it are di- 
gested and absorbed by tfie herbivora, the amount 
which man assimilates is usually relatively 
small. No digestive enzyme has been observed 
in the animal body having a specific action upon 
cellulose; it is considered probable that^ for its 
disintegration a .cooperation of the living cell 
wall of the intestine, and bacteria of the alimen- 
tary tract are necessary. The chief value of its 
digestion by the animal organism has been 
assumed to consist in this: that the true food- 
stuff of the plant cells is liberated and rendered 
available. 

Cellulose makes up more than one-'third of the 
entire vegetable matter in the world. Its s^- 
bility is so great that considerable quantities 
are preserved unaltered through the process of 
formation of coal, in which its presence may be 
deSoaonstrated by means of suitable reagents. It 
is manufactured on a large scale from wood, 
cotton, linen rags, hemp, flax, and similar 
materials of vegetable origin. Being insoluble in 
all ordinary solvents, it may be readily separated 
from the other constituents, which ^ are soluble 
in water, alcohol, ether, dilute alkalies, or acids. 
It is soluble in an ammoniacal solution of 
cupric oxide (Schweitzer’s reagent), from which 
it separates out in a pure state on addition of 
acid; the precipitate is washed with alcohol, 
and the cellulose is thus obtained in. the form of 
a white, amorphous powder. 

The action of sulphuric acid on cellulose de- 
pends largely on the concentration of the acid. 
Moderately dilute . sulphuric acid transforms it 
in the cold into “hydrocellulose,” a^ friable sub- 
stance soluble in water. This fact is applied in 
a process called “carbonization,” by which cotton 
fibres are removed from cast-off cotton-woolen 
material, the wool of which is to be rewoven. If 
celluioBe is dissolved in. strong sulphuric acid 
and the solution'is diluted with water, a gelati- 
nous mass separates out, known as amyloid, 
which, like starch, is colored blue by a solution 
of iodine. .In. the preparation of vegetable 
parchment unsized paper is immersed for a few 
seconds in concentrated sulphuric acid, and then 
immediately washed with water. A flhn of amy- 
loid forms over the surface, which on pressing 
and drying gives a toughs durable paper, less 
permeable by liquids. Another transformation 
of cellulose, effected by sulphuric acid, may be 
mentioned here: if digested with strong acid, 
it is converted into glucose. 

‘When, cellulose has been treated with an 
alkali, as in the mercerizing process, and then 
exposed to the’ fumes of Carbon disulphide, it 
goes into .solution as cellulose xanthate^ By 
further treatment this solution yields viscose 
films and threads, i the latter known as “viscose 
sillc.'^ Viscose 'is used also for sizing, water- 
proofing, in,' textile printing* and; mixed with 
metallic dust and coloring matter i furnishes . an 
artificial leather. Yisooid, which ife a hard mass 
obtained by , mixing* viscose with various, auh- 
s^nces, is used . for i moldings, * Cornices, etc. 
Oelhblose acetates are. also obtained by the action 
oft acetic anhydrides on cellulose ih the presence 
of ; sulphuric acid... These acetates find numer- 
ous applications as films and insulating costings. 

With strong nitric acid cellulose forms ex- 
plosive nitrates known as nitrocelluloscs, the 
composition of , whidhJ depends on the stren^h 
oi !the acid employed and the duration of the 


reaction. Collodion is a solution mainly of^ the 
trinitrate and the tetranitrate of cellulose in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. Besides its im- 
portance in medicine, photography, and in many 
other ways, collodion forms the basis for a well- 
known form of artificial silk, that of Cbardonnet 
or Lehner. By dissolving in molten camphor 
the -nitrates employed for collodion, celluloid is 
produced. Guncotton is a hexanitrate of cellu- 
lose, obtained by the prolonged action of a niix- 
ture -of concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids. 
Blasting gelatin is guncotton mixed with nitro- 
glycerin; mixed with - other substances, gun- 
cotton enters into the composition of many 
smokeless powders. 

. If distilled in retorts, out of contact with air, 
cellulose is decomposed with formation’ of 
methyl alcohol, formic acid, acetic acid, acetone, 
and various hydrocarbons. All of these products 
are obtained also in the destructive distillation 
of wood. The most important use of cellulose* 
by far, is in the manufacture of paper. Eor 
cheaper grades of paper, the impure cellulose of 
wood pulp is employed; better grades are manu- 
factured from cotton and linen rags. Consult 
Berseh, Cellulose (Philadelphia, 1904) ; CroflB 
and Bevan, Researches on Cellulose (London, 
1895, 1901, 1906, 1912); Cross, Bevan, ahd Sin- 
dall, Woodpulp and its Uses (London,* 1911) j 
Worden, R'itrooellulose Industry (London, 1911) ; 
Schwalbe, Die Ghemie dor Cellulose (Berlin, 

1912). « L 

CELMAN, saFmAn, Miguel JUabez, Seb 
JuABEz Cblman, Miguel. 

CELSIUS, sSKsi-fis or sbl'shl-fis, AndebS 
(1701-44). A Swedish astronomer, bo-rn at Up- 
sala. Prom 1730 to 1744 he was professor of 
astronomy in Upsala University. He undertook 
a journey to prominent observatories of Europe 
in 1732 and in 1740 built the observatory at 
Upsala and was appointed its director. In 
1733 he published a collection of 316 obser- 
vations, most of which he had made himself, 
of the Aurora Borealis. In 1737 he took part 
in the French expedition sent to measure onb 
degree of meridian in the polar regions. He was 
one of the first to call attention ■ to the sub-^ 
sidence of the sea level off the northern coast 
of Sweden and urged the introduction of the 
(Gregorian calendar to supersede the Julian* In 
his monograph Ow- the Measurement of Beat 
(1742) he presented the first idea of the oentl-* 

g rade, also known as the Celsius, thermometer* 
e published, among other scientific treatisee^ 
De ohservationibus pro figura Telluris detev^ 
minmda in Gallia habitis diaquisiHo (Upsala^ 
1738). 

CELSIUS, Clop von (1716-94). A Swedto 
historian- He was born in Upsala, where ho 
became professor of history in 1747. He was 
appointed Bishop of Lund in 1777. In 1742' bo 
founded the first literary journal In / Sweden. 
His works on Qustavus I and Brio XIV aio 
characterized by careful investigation and -wtriet 
truthfulness. He died while engaged xipon hsS 
celebrated woik, &vea Hhea, hyrhohiSftoriOf wbiob 
is the first attempt at a compilation of Swedish 
ciurch history. Two of his best-known histories 
are Komng Gusiaf Ps hisioria (1746-fi3) and 
Konung Brick XTV*s historia (1774). 

, CWSUS (Gk. Kiheos, Kelsoe). A Greek 
philosopher of the second oenturyr earlieiit 
literary opponent of Christianity*^ He wrote* in 
177 or 178, an attack on Christianity, called 
A^TOf or A True Discourse. This work 
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has been lost, but by means of Origen’s reply, 
the Contra Celsum, it has been ingeniously re- 
constructed by Keim ( Celsus wahres Wort 
wiederhergestelltf 1873). See Obiqen. 

GEL^TTS. One of the adventurers, fancifully 
styled by Trebellius Pollio the “Thirty Tyrants,” 
who, between 260 and 267 A.D., rose to usurp 
the Imperial throne of Rome. A military trib- 
une, resident in Africa, he was proclaimed Em- 
peror by Vibius Passienus, proconsul of the 
rovinee, and others; but on the seventh day of 
is, ill-starred reign he was murdered in Sicca. 

^ CEIiSXTS, Attlus Cornelius. A Latin physi- 
cian and writer, who nourished probably , in the 
reign of Tiberius. He was called the Roman 
Hippocrates (q.v.), because he generally followed 
the great “father of medicine,” and introduced 
the Hippocratic system among the Romans. 
Celsus wrote not only on medicine, but also 
on rhetoric, histo^, philosophy, the art of war, 
<ind agriculture. His style as succinct and clear, 
but full of Graecisms. Only part of his ency- 
dopsodic work survives, the He Modioina, which 
is, divided into eight books. The portions re- 
lating to surgery are exceedingly intercstixig and 
valuable, because Celsus has there given an 
account of the opinions and observations of the 
Alexandrian school of medicine. Tlie standard 
edition is that of I)ar<‘nib(‘rg (Leipzig, 1859). 
It has been translated into English by J. Grieve 
(3d cd., Edinburgh, 1837). 

CELT. An implement used among the primi- 
tive peoples of every part of the world. The 
term is from the Welsh oolite which signifies a 
flint, or flintstonc — ^a typical form of the imple- 
ment. In , developed form it is a chisel or 
groovcless axe of any hard stone, used either 
with or without a haft, in the former case 
halted either in line with or transverse to its 
length and edge. In its nascent form it is an 
elongated pebble or other stone of convenient 
size, used in the hand with ,oehtripetal (i.e., in- 
ward and downward) strokes. Kext to the 
hammerstone it is tlie most primitive implement 
used by man. For illustration, see Arqii^- 

OLOOY, AKfBUXCAN. 

CEL'TIBE'RI (Lat. nom. pi., fyom Coitus^ 
Celt + Iberian, Qk. K^Xrlfirip^St Kolti- 

1^'iree). A powerful people of ancient Spain> 
supposed to have sprung from, a blendi^ of 
the Iberians or Spanish aborigiiK's with Celtic 
invadern from Gaul. Tl\oy iuhabitc'd a large 
inland district, coriMviponding to the southwest 
half of Aragon and the northt'ru and uaBtern 
parts of Castile, but the name “Oeltibcria” liad 
often a wider hignification, imduding tlu^ etjuniry 
as far south as the sources of the Guadal<|nivir. 
The Coltibori were divided into four tribes, and 
were unquestionably one of the bravest and 
noblest peoples in the peninsula. Tludr cavalry 
and infantry were eqtially excellent. Tlxey were 
Anally conquered by the destruction of Numan- 
tia, one of their chief towns, by fleipio Afj:icami8 
■Minor in 133 n.o. Tliey later joinwl Bertorius, 
but after his dwith became quite Romanized in 
customs, language*, and dress. 

OBHTIO, s5m, or KBIiTIO, kmik, 
CHtmOH (T^t. Ooltum, from Ok, 

JMtai, or KeXrof, Koltoi: originally 
meaning ‘high* and prolxably c<>nmK*,ti'd with 
■Ljlih. k4lta4i, high, kMnas, hill, Lat. ceUm, high, 
Ok. icoX«v(5f, kol6noB, hill, loss plaoisibly oon- 
noctod with OTr, Ooidplf Gaol, Oaidhaaly Oaolf 
Gael). Tile earliest Oltristian church in Great 
Britain and Ireland, ' It is not doflnittdy known 
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when Christianity was- there introduced. Roman 
tradition puts it in the second century as the 
result of a request from King Lucius of Eleu- 
therius, Bishop of Rome from 177 to 193; others 
argue for the same period, only they connect 
it with the fierce persecution at Lyons, which 
drove Christians across the English Channel. 
These fugitives carried with them the Eastern 
form of Christianity which the Lyons church 
had. In the third century Christianity ex- 
isted in Britain; and in the fourth, bishops 
from that country signed conciliar rolls. ’ In 
the fifth century the British Province of Britain 
was essentially Christian. In the sixth cen- 
tury the invading Saxons drove the Celts into 
the mountains of Wales, and there four bishop- 
ries existed. Augustine was sent to England by 
Gregory I in 596, and so the Roman form 
of , Christianity, which in some details dif- 
fered from the Celtic form, especially as to 
the date of observing Easter, which the Celts 
in common with the Eastern church observed 
on the 14th of Nisan, on whatever day of the 
week it came, first found lodgment on British 
soil. In 603 a conference was held by Augustine 
with some Celtic bishops, but his haughty bear- 
ing alienated them. Gradually, however, the 
Roman form encroached upon the Celtic, and 
in 777 the last station in South Wales had 
conformed to Rome. Still the Celtic church was 
not extinct farther north, but it was declining; 
and in 1172 it was reformed upon the model of 
Rome. 

Christianity existed in Ireland before the land- 
ing of St. Patrick on its shores (c.433), but he 
was the means of winning the greater part of the 
island to the Christian faith. The Scottish 
church Avas strength enod by Irish monks, who, 
coming with St. Columba about 563, carried on 
missionary operations from Iona ae a centre, 
and esp<*cially in Northumbria. In 664 the 
Celtic church in Nortluimbria conformed to the 
Roman model, and so its separate history ended, 
as was the case in Scotland in 1153. In Ireland, 
the merging of the Celtic into the Roman rite 
yrm completed in the same yc£^r, and henceforth 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were Christian 
without variant rites andi oeremonies. 

OULDEES. , > 

CELTIC liAKaXlAGES, A group of Ian. 
giiagoR, both ancient and! modem, belonging to 
ibo Indo-European family, and now comprising 
Wclsli, Breton (Armorio), Irish, Scottish, Gaelic, 
and Manx. The connection of the Celtic lan- 
guages with the Indo-European family has been 
recognized since the publications of Pictet 
(1837) and Bopp (J8.38), but the scioiitiflc 
study of them dates principally from Johann 
Caspar Zeuss, whose Orammatica Coltioa (1863) 
laid the foxmdations of modern Celtic philology. 
His work has been continued by a series of dis- 
tinguished scholars both in the British Isles and 
on the Continent, and rapid progress has been 
made in all departments of the subject. But 
in spite of the large numb<‘r of contributions to 
this field of research made in recemt years, Cel- 
tic studies may yet bo called new, and it will be 
some time before these languages are as fully 
understood or the litc^ratures as thoroughly 
analyzed os those, e.g„ of the Germanic and 
Romance peoples. The main characteristic of 
the Celtic group, as distinguished from the other 
groups of the Indo-European family, is that, 
In^fore it was separated into dialects, the letter 
Pf which was prcB<.<)rved everywhere else, had 
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disappeared from it ^vithout leaving any trace 
whatever. Thus, a Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit 
word containing an initial or medial p will ap- 
pear in that family without that consonant (e.g., 
Latin porcus, Old Irish ore; Latin plenus, Breton 
leHn). With regard to the other members of 
the Indo-European family, the Celtic group 
stands linguistically, as it does geographically, 
in closest relation with the Italic and Germanic. 
Certain common characteristics of the Celtic and 
Italic (e.g., the formation of the passive and 
deponent in r, as well as of the ^-future and 
other tense stems) have led to the assumption of 
a common Italo-Celtic language. The Celtic 
languages themselves fall into two main divi- 
sions, the Continental and the Insular. Of the 
Continental Celtic, or Gaulish, we shall know 
very little beyond what is now known, because 
no literary monuments of them have been pre- 
served. ^^ile, as late as the second century 
of the Christian era, Gaulish was still the uni- 
versal language of ancient Gaul, it was so 
rapidly driven out by Latin that by the fourth 
century no more vestiges of it were left. The 
Armorican peninsula, however, was won back to 
the Celtic domain by invasions of Brythonic 
tribes from the British Isles. Inasmuch as the 
Druidical tradition was purely oral, the only 
remains of Gaulish that we possess consist of 
inscriptions and coins, which yield little besides 
proper names. Additional material of the same 
sort is found in the Greek and Latin historians, 
but at times so corrupted by the forms of these 
languages that it is difficult to determine the 
original Gaulish word. The Insular Celtic con- 
sists of two groups of languages — ^the Gaelic, 
or Goidelic (comprising Irish, Scottish Gaelic, 
and Manx ) , and the British, or Brythonic ( com- 
prising Welsh, Cornish, and Breton). The cri- 
terion according to which this classification is 
made is that an Indo-European g (preserved in 
Sanskrit and Slavic as fc, in Greek as v or r, 
in Latin qu, Gothic hw, etc.) appears in the 
Goidelic group as h (written c) and in the 
Brythonic group as p. Thus, to the Latin quirin 
que corresponds in Old Irish c6ic, but in Welsh 
pump, in Cornish pymp, and in Breton pemp. 
Furthermore, an Indo-European initial s per- 
sists in the Goidelic group, but becomes h in 
the Brythonic. Thus, I]»atin serua, primitive 
Celtic sd-ro-, becomes sir in Old Irish, but Mr 
in Welsh, (jornish, and Breton. The Gaulish, 
or Continental Celtic, approaches the Brythonic 
in changing the qu to p, but at the same time 
it preserves the initial s. Hence it cannot be 
classified with either group. Pictish has some- 
times been classed with the Celtic languages, but 
most scholars incline to regard it as not Indo- 
European. Of the six Insular Celtic languages, 
five are still living. Cornish died out towards 
the end of the eighteenth centuiy. Welsh and 
Breton are each spoken to-day by more than a 
million of people; Irish by more than half a 
million; and Scottish Gaelic by somewhat fewer. 
These languages, however, do not comstitute the 
sole vernacular of the people, most of whom 
speak also either English or French, according 
to their nationality. Manx seems likely to die 
out in the near future, unless it is rescued by 
the earnest agitation now going on in all the 
Celtic countries for the preservation of their 
nationsd tongues. See NEO-(7ELTrc Movement. 

BibllbgrajiLy. Lhuyd, Arohosologia Britan- 
nioa (Oxford, 1703), is still useful. The Oram- 
maiioa Oeltioa of Zeuss was much improved by 


Ebel in its 2d ed. (Berlin, 1871). Windisch 
contributed an important general article on Cel- 
tic languages to Gruber’s Q-rundriss der ro- 
manisohen PMlologie, vol. i (2d ed., Strassburg, 
1904-06) . For periodicals, see Revue celtique 
(Paris, 1870 et seq.) ; Zeitsohrift fiir celtisoTie 
PUlologie (Halle, 1897 et seq.) ; and AroUv fiir 
celtische Lexilco graphic, vols. i— iii (Halle, 1898— 
1907). For grammars, consult D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Elements de la grammaire celtique 
(Paris, 1903), and Pedersen, Vergleichende 
Orammatih der heltiachen Sprachen (2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1909-13). For comparative diction- 
aries, consult Stokes, TJrkeltisclier Bprachschatz 
(Gdttingen, 1894); Malvezin, Dictionnaire dee 
racines celtiques (Paris, 1903), and the modern 
etymological dictionaries. For the culture and 
history of the primitive Gauls, consult Grupp, 
Kultur der alien Kelten und Qermanen (Munich, 
1905) ; Jullian, Eistoire de Oaule (3 vols., Paris, 
1908-09) ; D6ehelette, Manuel d'ArcUologie pr& 
historique celtique et gallo-romaine (2 vols., 
Paris, 1908-10); D’Arbois de Jubainville, Les 
premiers habitants de VEurope (2 vols., Paris, 
1889-94) ; Dottin, Manuel pour servir d Vitude 
de VantiquitS celtique (Paris, 1906) ; Bertrand 
and Reinach, Les C cites dans les vallSes du Pd 
ct du Danube (Paris, 1894). For the Gaulish 
language, consult Holder, Altceltischer BpracM 
schatz (3 vols., Leipzig, 1896-1911); K. Meyer, 
Zur oeltischen Wortkunde (Berlin, 1912-13) ; 
Blanchet, TraiU des monnaies gatiloises (2 vols., 
Paris, 1905) ; Rliys, Celtic Inscriptmis of 
Prance and Italy (London, 1907) ; Celtic In^ 
scriptions of Qaul (London, 1911). For the 
infiuence of the Celtic languages on the Romance 
languages, consult Thurneyson, Keltoromanisches 
(Halle, 1884). For Irish, consult Windisch, 
Kurzgefasste irisohe Orammatih (Leipzig, 1870), 
of which English translations were made hy Nor- 
man Moore (Cambridge, 1882) and MeSwin^ 
(Dublin, 1883) ; Vendryfes, Orammairo du Vieil- 
Trlandais (Paris, 1908); Thurneysen, Handluch 
des Alt-Irisohen, Qrammatik, Tesote und Worfer- 
buch (Heidelberg, 1909); Strachan, Old-lrish 
Paradigms and Selections from the Old-lrish 
C/losses ( 2d ed., London, 1909 ) ; O'Connell, 
Grammar of Old Irish (London, 1912). For 
Modern Irish, O’Donovan, Grammar of the Irish 
Language (Dublin, 1846), is still one of the beat 
works. Convenient manuals are those of 
O’Growney, Simple Lessons in Irish (Dublin, 
1897); that of the (Christian Brothers (Dub- 
lin, 1901); Henry, Eandlooh of Modem Irish 
(3 vols., Dublin, 1904-06); Joyce, Grammar of 
the Irish Language (New York, 1906) ; and 
Dayie, First Irish Booh (Boston, 1912). The best 
modem Irish dictionaries are those of Dinneen, 
Irish-English Dictionary (Dublin, 1904) ; Four- 
nier d’Albe, English-Irish Dictionary and Phrase 
Booh (Dublin, 1003) ; Lane and O’Neill, Lme^s 
Engliah-Irish Dictionary (Dublin, 1904) ; and 
McKenna, English-Irish Phrase Dictionary ( Dub- 
lin, 1911). Manx: Kelly, Practical Grammar of 
Mmw (2d ed., London, 1870) ; Jenner, Manw 
Language (London, 1870) ; Goodwin, First Les- 
sons in Manes (Dublin, 1901); Kelly, English 
and Mana Dictionary (Douglas, 1866); llhya, 
Outlines of the Phonology of Manai Gaelic (Doug- 
las, 1894). Scottish Gabxxc: (JillioH, EUments 
of Gaelic Grammar (London, 1896), based on the 
earlier work of Alex. Stewart; MacBain, Etymo- 
logical Diotionary of the Gaelic Language (In- 
verness, 1896) ; Jamieson, Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language, revised by 
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o. Longmuir and D. Donaldson (5 vols., Pais- 
ley, 1879-87) ; W. Meyer, Flemonslehre der 
altesten schottischen Urkunden, 

(Halle, 1907); Warrack, A Scots Dialect Dic- 
tionary (London, 1911), which contains a dia- 
lect inai), WjfiLSH: Rowland, Grammar of the 
Welsh Language (4th ed., Wrexham, 1876); 
Anwyl, Welsh Accidence and Welsh Syntax 
(London, 1897-1900) ; Straehan, Introduction 
to Barly Welsh (Manchester, 1909) ; J, M. 
Jones, Welsh Grammar (Oxford, 1913) ; D. S. 
Evans, Dictionary of the Welsh Language (Car- 
marthen, 1887-1906), which is as yet incom- 
plete, having only reached the letter E, Con- 
sult the additions and corrections of M. Loth 
in the Arch, f, celt. Lex., vol, i. Coenish; Jen- 
ner, Cornish Language (London, 1873-74) ; 
Handbook of the Cornish Language (London, 
1904) ; Jago, Ancient Language of Cornwall 
(Truro, 1882) ; R. Williams, Lexicon Cornu- 
Britannicum (Llandovery, 1865) ; Stokes, Cor- 
nish Glossary (London, 1868-69) ; Loth, Re- 
marques et corrections au Lexicon de Williams 
(Paris, 1902). BiiETON: Besides the old gram- 
mars of Rostrenen (Rennes, 1738), Le Gonidec 
(Paris, 1807), GuillOmo (Vannes, 1836), Hin- 
gant (Tr(Sg\iier, 1868), there is the Petite gram- 
mairo bretonne of Ernault (Saint-Brieuc, 1897) 
and the Granmairc bretonne du dialecte de 
Tr^guier of Lo Clci'c ( Saint-Briexic, 1908). The 
Olossaire du parlor de Plcchdtel of Dottin and 
Iiang()u6t (RennoH, DOl) and the Nouveau 
Dictionnaire frantiais et breton du dialecte de 
L6on by Fronde (Brest, 1886) are useful. The 
Annates de Bretagne is a valuable review. 
See Ga-blio; Ieisk; Manx; WniiSH. 

CELTIC LITEBATXTBE. See Bebton 

XjITKEATUEE; OEttlO I^ANGUAGBS; COBNISH: 

Langitaokj and Lrj’KUATxrnk; Teish (Gaelio) 
LtTBEATt/BB; Manx Lttkratiikk; Scottish 
(Gaejiuo) Litbeatueb; Welsh Language and 
IwiTRBATUEB; and the bibliography appended to 
each of these articles. 

CELTIC MTTSIC. Welsh and Irish music 
afo inseparably connected, for although each 
country d<‘veloi)<;d its music in accordance with 
its own traditions and local forms, the bard 
was the dominant influence which shaped its 
general character alike in both Wales and Ire- 
land* Poetry was universally identified with 
music, and musical instrum(‘nts were used in- 
dependently only to furnish dance or march 
music. In the course of time these conditions 
were ehang<?d, but it was not until the decline 
of th<^ banlH that instrumental soloists became 
a factor in the development of Oeltio music. 
From the earliest historical times, when in the 
eleventh centunr a Welsh chieftain summoned 
Welsh and Irish bards to a great music confer- 
ence. down to the seventeenth century, when 
distiiudivc Ckdtic music ceased to be written, 
the musical histories of Ireland and of Wales 
follow much the same genctral plans to a 
certain extent, early Scotch music (q.v.) may 
be associated with them. 

Welsh music was founded by, and for con- 
turiofi identified with, Druidism. Tin influence 
in appanmt <*V(*n in the modifu'd form of those 
old songs which still exist. The cadences are 
savagts w<drd, yet sad. and far superior artisti- 
cally to their Irish paralhds. The direct rMson 
for this superiority is the fact that the Welsh 
harp had a perfect diatonic scale, while in Irc- 
lana the early scale had but five tones. This 
diatonic scale made possible the full cadences 


and great range of melody which is noteworthy 
in the early pastoral music of Wales, and which 
distinguished it from both the Scotch, with its 
abrupt changes from major to minor, and the 
less complete Irish. Traditionally Celtic musi- 
cal instruments were introduced into Britain by 
the Phoenicians, but there is no historic basis 
for such a belief. The principal Welsh musical 
instruments were the telyn, or harp; the erwth, 
or sort of a violin; the pibgorn, or hornpipe; 
the pih-braich, or bagpipe; the tadwrdd, a drum; 
and the cornhuelin, or bugle horn. 

Irish Music . — The exact number and position 
of the tones in the original Irish scale have 
been long a subject of discussion. All that we 
can be sure of is that at first only five notes 
were used, and that later a sixth and a seventh 
were added. The melodies wore very similar to 
the Scotch, with the important exception* that 
the Irish avoided the abrupt and violent modula- 
tions so much used by the former. Dance music, 
of which there is a great variety, was mostly 
written in six-eight time. The seventeenth cen- 
tury marked the appearance of foreign musicians 
in Ireland and the rapid decline and final dis- 
appearance of a national music. The early 
Irish musical instruments were the harp; thq 
bagpipe, distinguished from the Scotch pipe by 
being blown upon by bellows, instead of from 
the Tips; the ben-bauhhill, a horn of a wild ox 
or bulTalo; the buinne^ a metal trumpet; the 
com, a long, curved tube; the stoc and the 
slurgan, small trumi)ets; the musical branch, 
an instrument adorned with single bells; and .the 
tympan, a stringed iiwtrument played with a 
bow. Of these, by far the most important was 
the harp, with its large number of strings and 
its scale of fixed semitones. In the latest period 
of Irish music (towards the end of the eighteenth 
century) there was great uniformity in the com- 

E ass, the scale, and the method of playing the 
arp. The ordinary compass was from 0 below 
tlie bass staff to D above the treble staff; and 
the scale was generally that of G, though some- 
times C was \ised. Almost certainly, however, 
this uniformity was of comparatively recent 
date. Some of the oldest harps are the so-called 
harp of Brian Born, preserved at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and having 30 strings; that of 
Robin Adair at Hollybrooke, with 37 strings; 
and the Daliway harp, dating from 1621, and 
having 62 strings. Among the many famous 
harpists wore: Turlogh O'Oarokn; Carroll 
O’Daly, tlm author of ‘‘Eileen Aroon,” appropri- 
ated by the Scotch as “Robin Adair”; Ihfyles 
Reilly; and Thomas and William Conallon. Con- 
sult; Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musiciam 
(London, 1906) ; D. Mae Dona Id, Jr ink Music 
and Irish Soales (London, 1910) ; collections of 
Irish music by Bunting (1796, 1809, 1840), and 
by Petrie, in connection with the Society for 
the Preservatio-n of Irish Music (1865); also 
collections of Welsh melodies by Parry and by 
J. ThompHon. 

CELTIC PEOPLES^ A ^neral designation 
applied to an ensemble of ethnic groups consti- 
tuting the pr^minant element in central and 
westt^rn Europe before thci rise of the Roman 
power and the influx of tlu* (JtTman tribes, and 
Hpeakiiig n lunguagt^ known to US , as Oeltio. 
See Okltio TiANcurAOWS, 

By various early writers the us(*rH of Celtic 
dialee-ts or languages werti treated as a distiuet 
ethnic stoek or racts known as the Celts or 
Kelts; but this view is now gouerally abandoned. 
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Thus, Keane (1899) observes that the languages 
j,re spoken by peoples of so many types that the 
vord “Celt” "'has long ceased to have any 
jthnieal significance”; Ripley (1899) says of 
jhe term that “a very grave objection to its use 
certains”; and Deniker (1900) declares “there 
[s no "Celtic’ type or race.” 

The Celtic-speaking peoples occupied in an- 
tiquity a very wide territory. Radiating from 
jentral Europe, which is their earliest ascertain- 
able seat, they spread far into the west, the 
south, and even the southeast. The date of 
their settlement in Gaul is doubtful, being 
rariously estimated from 1200 to 700 b.c. They 
invaded Italy in the fourth century B.a., and in 
the third century made their way into Greece 
ind as far as Asia Minor. It is inferred from a 
statement of St. Jerome that a Celtic language 
continued to be spoken in Galatia until the 
fourth century of our era. The height of the 
power of the Celtic peoples was probably about 
400 B.O. Before that time they had begun to 
feel the pressure of the Germanic tribes, to the 
north and east of them, and in the centuries 
that followed the Roman Empire succeeded in 
subjugating a large part of the Celtic territory. 
In the British Isles they continued for centuries 
to maintain their independence. 

Beyond these few general facts our knowledge 
of the history of the Celtic-speaking peoples is 
obscure, as is indicated by the diverse views con- 
cerning their relations to other Eurasian groups. 
Their mythology embraced earth -gods and vari- 
ous sylvan genii, together with sun or fire 
deities, and was. peculiarly rich in elfin demons 
and tutelaries, which still pervade the lore of 
peoples of Celtic ancestry. There were traces 
also of zoic tutelaries, or beast gods, though 
this phase of mythologic development appears to 
have been practically past before the records 
began; and, as among other branches of the 
Aryan stock, tradition ran back into the haze of 
half-deified culture heroes. The soMal mecha- 
nism was dominated by fiducial or ecclesiastical 
factors, as illustrated by the hierarchic power of 
the Druids (see DBxnD), an order of priests or 
fihamans who performed sylvan rites and prac- 
ticed magical ceremonies surviving long in the 
form of ordeal and augury, exorcism and obses- 
sion; and the clan system was so deep-rooted as 
still to survive with vestiges of* maternal 
organization clearly traceable, not only in the 
avuncular descent of authority in the Highland 
clans, but in the witchcraft so vividly depicted 
bj^ ' Shakespeare. The germ of literatulre ap- 
peared in the Oghams and Oghamic inscriptions 
of Ireland, i.e., in semiarbitrary characters 
incised in stone or wood or used in other ways 
btt simple records of men and events. According 
to Logan (The Soottish Gael, 1856) and others, 
there- was a definite Gaelic alphabet of 18 
letters, each , symbolizing a tree or shrub, and 
in Still earlier times there was a widespread 
symbolic system embracing the cross, the fylfot 
or- swastika; the trefoil or trivet, and other 
figures; while in some degree the symbolism ran 
into colors and weaves, as illustrated by the 
highland tattans. i ! In most of the Oeltio groups 
%he musical and poetic elezhentst essential to 
44ifcieraty and dramatic deveiopmeiit were fostered 
by classes of popular ' entertainers — ^bards, 
pi^re, minstrela-^ho chanted tribal traditions 
br plaj^ed and eang patriotic airs^ and at a later 
period sang folk ballads or recited folk taJba, 
and thus prepared the way for that dramatic 


and oratorical talent for which the (Celtic peoples 
and their descendants are still distinguished. 
As summarized by Brinton, "'The Irish possessed 
a sparse literature, going back to the eighth 
century, and the Welsh to the twelfth, while 
the oldest Scotch or Breton songs date at the 
farthest from the fourteenth century’.’ (Races 
and Peoples, 1890, p. 155). . 

Briefly, then, the Celtic tongues .flourished be- 
fore the beginning of written history and con- 
tributed in important measure to the character 
and vigor of the Aryan tongues, as the ver- 
nacular of several of the most distinctive and 
diverse of the vigorous peoples of central and 
western Europe, up to a time well within the 
historical period. They give a stamp early 
and even modern literature written in the Eng- 
lish. Some of them survive as oral rather than 
literary languages, but all of them are gradually 
disappearing. , r. , 

Consult: Brinton, Races and Peoples (JN^ew 
York, 1890) ; Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People 
(London, lOOfi) ; Th^baud, The Irish Race 
(Philadelphia, 1873); Beddoe, The Races of 
Britain (London; 1885),; Logan, The Scottish 
Gael (London, 1866); Prichard, The Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic ’Nations,, by Latham (Lon- 
don, 1857) ; Roemer, Origins of ,the English 
People (Kew York,, 1887) ; .Rleane, Man, Past 
(md Present ( C^zgibridge, Eng., 1899 ) ; Ripley, 
Races of Ewropq .tNew York^ 1899); Deniker, 
(The Races of Man (London, 1900) ; Nicholson, 
Keltic Researches (London,, 1904) ; Bottin, 
Manual pour serpir d Vitude de VantiquitS 
celtique (Paris, 1906) ; Rolleston, Myths and 
Legends of the Celtic Race (London, 1911) ; 
Binan, Monumenta Mistorica Celtica (London, 
1911) ; MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient 
Celts (London, 1911); Henderson, Survivals in 
Relief Among the C^lts (Glasgow, 1911). 

CELTIC VERSION. See Bible. 

. C WTIS. See .Hao?:beeby. , 

CEMBAL B’AJdOTJR; sJlN'b&P 
.(Fr., clavichord of , love). A musical instru- 
ment belonging to the clavichord family, invented 
by Gottfried Silberm^nn early in the eighteenth 
centuiy. Its form wns tihat of an English spinet. 
The strings were tw:ice as long as those of the 
ordinary clavichord; and when, touched, the keys 
struck the central node of the string, both h^lvos 
of which vibrated simultaneously, thus produc- 
ing a double volume of sound. Thore were two 
bridges instead of one, as in, the clavichord, nud 
tvvo sound boards> of unequal fprms and dimon- 
Bions. The ccmbal d’amour stan<Jis between the 
clavichord and the .pianoforte. , 

OEM'BBA NXIT, See PiOT. 

CEMENT, B6-m§nt' pr eSm'ent (OF. cement, 
oiment, Sp., Portug., It., mnento, from Lat. 
ocementvmi rubble, iijom ocedcre, to out). Any 
composition which at one ti'injxiraturo or degree 
of, moisture is plastic and at another ten^pera- 
ture and degree of moisture is tepacioui^,, i|nd 
which, because of these qualities, is ewoployeA^or 
uniting metals, stone, glass, wood, or other ma- 
terials. Solder, gums, putty, mucilage, glue, 
plaster of Paris, limes, and hydraulic cements 
are all comprehended in this definition. Tlie 
most important class of cements, structurally 
and commercially, is that comprising lime, 
hy^aulic lime, and hydraulic cement. The ce- 
ments of this class will be described first. In 
engineering, the term “cement,” when not <iuali- 
fled, is generally understood to signify Portland 
oement* 
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Lime. Lime, common lime, quicklime, or 
caustic lime, as it is variously named, is pro- 
duced by burning limestone, generally in up- 
right kilns, until the carbonic acid has been 
driven off. The clinker resulting from this burn- 
ing possesses the property of disintegration or 
slaking upon being treated with a sufficient 
quantity of water. The slaking of lime is 
due to its rapid hydration when in contact with 
water, and the process is accompanied by a 
material increase in volume and a considerable 
evolution of heat. If the quantity of water be 
just sufficient to cause the hydration of the 
lime, it is reduced to a dry powder, while if the 
water be in excess it becomes a paste. The 
slaked lime thus formed, when mixed to a paste 
with water and allowed to stand in the air, has 
the property of hardening and firml^^ adhering 
to any surface with which it may be in contact. 
This hardening of common limes will take place 
only in air. When lime is vety pure and its 
activity very great, it is known as rich, or fat, 
lime; if lime contains, either mixed with it or in 
combination, considerable amounts of inert im- 
purities which lessen the activity of the lime, 
cause a partial loss of the property of slaking, 
and diminish its power of hardening, it is 
known as poor, or meagre, lime. The common 
m(‘thod of slaking lime consists in covering it 
with from two to three times its volume of 
water, and allowing it to stand until all the 
lumps are reduced and the mixture is in the 
condition of a thick paste. Where mechanically 
hydrated, lump lime is iirst crushed or ground 
and to the granulated lime is added a dednite 
quantity of water, sufficient to combine chemi- 
cally with the lime. One type df hydrator (the 
Clyde) operates intermittently on sepanato 
batohea of lin^e, and another (the Kritzer) 
operates continuously. The product of the me- 
chanical hydrator is a flno, dij t)owder which 
may be shipped in paper bags. For use in^ con- 
struction, liihe paste, is mix<»d with from two 
to three times its vohitrlo of sand, when it is 
called limo inortar. The process of hardening of 
lime mortar consists in the gradual formation 
of carbonate of lime throttgh the absorption of 
carbon dioxide from the air, accom])anied by the 
orystalHzation of the mass of hydrated limo as 
it gradually dries, out. The hardening process 
is a slow one at best, and the lime mortar uscmI 
in the interior of thu4c masses of masonry, where 
the air candot get at it> will take years to be- 
come hard. Lime mortar should bo used only 
in masonry exposed to the air. 

Hydraulic Lime. Hydraulic lime Is ob- 
tained by burning limcHtcme containing enough 
silica iind Ohiminii to impnrt to it the ability 
to harden Under water. Tn calcination the 
silica and alumina combine with a portion of 
the lime to form silicates and aluminati>s of lime, 
leaving the remaindiT of the lime as free lime 
in an uncomblned state. When treated with 
water, the free Ume Is slaked. The manufacture 
of hydraulic lime is practically conilned to Eu- 
rop<% and consists, after the quarrying of the 
rock, of burning, slaking, and bolting the ma- 
terial. 'I’hc burning is am>mplish(Kl in kilns, 
and is a process requiring considerable skill and 
careful attention. To slake the clinker it is 
spread in layers from 4 inches to 8 inch<« dci»p 
and sprinkled with water. The object is to 
slake the free lime without hydrating the sili- 
cates and aluminates. AftrCr the lime has been 
reduc(»d to pow(l«‘r by slaking, it is passed 


through sieves and packed for shipment. Hy- 
draulic lime is used in the same maimer as com- 
mon lime, being mixed with water and sand to 
a paste. When in the air hydraulic lime acts 
like common lime, slowly absorbing carbon di- 
oxide, drying, and hardening. In water the ac- 
tion of hydraulic lime is altogether different 
from that of common lime, since, owing to the 
presence of the silicates and aluminates of lime, 
the hydraulic lime hardens under water, while 
the common lime does not. 

Hydraulic Cements. Hydraulic cements are 
classified as natural cements, Portland cements, 
and puzzolanic cements. "Natural oemmt is the 
product obtained by calcining at a low tempera- 
ture a natural limestone without pulverization 
or^ admixture of other materials, and finely 
grinding the clinker. In Europe these cements 
are called Roman cements, and they were first 
manufactured in England in 1706, by James 
Parker. Natural cements began to be manufac- 
tured in France about 1825; in the United States 
natural-comont rock was discovered while build- 
ing the Erie Canal in New York, in 1818, and 
cement manufactured from it was used in the 
construction of the locks and walls of the Canal. 
France and the United States are ihc princii)al 
producers of natural cement, their respective 
outputs having boon 2,000,000 barrels and 8,800,- 
000 barrels in 1000. In 1010 the production in 
the United States had decreased to about 1,000,- 
000 barrels, and in 1012 it was even less, but a 
large proportion of the cement made in France 
is still of the natural type. The principal cen- 
tres of natural-cement manufacture in the United 
States arc: Ulster County, N. Y.; the Lehigh val- 
ley, Pennsylvania; Mankato, Minn.; Louisville, 
Ky.; and Utica, 111. The rock employed is an ar- 
gillaceous limestone. The process of manufacture 
consists in mining and quarrying this’ limestone, 
breaking it into lumps about the size of one's 
hand, calcining these lumps with coal in kilns, 
and finally crushing and grinding the clinker. 
Natural cements are characterized by a very 
rapid set and slowness in gaining strength sub- 
sequently; they have less mitial strenf^h than 
Portland cement, but in some instances they have 
attained, after long periods, equal or even greater 
tensile strengtli than Portland cements. 

Portland cement was made first by Joseph 
Aspdin, of Tweeds, Eng., and was thus named 
from its resemblance, when set, to the then well- 
known building limestone quteied at Portland 
Isle, England. Portland cement is the product 
obtained by calcining to incipient vitrifaction an 
Intimate artificial admixture of ])rop(‘rly propor- 
tioned calcareous and argillaceous raw mati^rmls, 
and ^ finely grinding the clinker. Clu^mically 
Portland comeht is a combination consis^ng 
principally of silicates and aluminates of lithe, 
and tiie raw materials must necessarily contain 
Hilica, alumina, and lime. Witliin those limita- 
tionn a gn^at vari<*ty of raw maU'rialH are capa- 
ble of being utiliz<*d for eenamt making; in Eng* 
land chalk and clay arc used principally j m 
Germany and Franco marl and clay and lime- 
stone and slate are employed. Tn the United 
States limestone and clay or shale, marl and 
clay, argillac(‘OUB limestone and purw limestone, 
as well as Idast-furnace slag with limestone, are 
uschL The first pr<)Oi‘HS in the manufacture of 
Portland cement is the grinding and mixing of 
the raw materials, lliis mixture must ho uni- 
forixx and homogeneous, nnd the respective ingre- 
dients pr(»perly proportionwl, which rw|uiros that 
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they be reduced to a fine powder. The method of 
reduction practiced depends to some extent, al- 
though less now than formerly, upon the charac- 
ter of the raw materials; when readily disin- 
tegrable in water, they are usually reduced by 
one of the wet processes. The wet process 
proper, formerly extensively used in England, 
consists in applying an excess of water to the 
clay and chalk, mixing them in a sort of pug 


monly employed artificial puzzolanic cement is 
made from blast-furnace slag and lime.^ The 
hot slag, as it comes from the furnace, is run 
into cold water and becomes granulated. It is 
groimd to fine powder, and then this powder is 
ground with lime. 

The general range in chemical composition 
of three principal classes of cement is about 
as follows: 


HTGREDIBN’T 

Portland 

Natural 

Fuzzolana 

Silica (SiOj) per cent 

Alumina (AUOs) ‘ 

Iron oxide (FcaOj, FeO) “ 

Lime(CaO) “ 

Magnesia (MgO) “ 

Sulphur trionde (SO*) 

19. to 25. 

5. to 9. 

2. to 4. 
eo. to 64. 

0. 36 to 4. 

1. to 1.75 

19. to 35.5 

4. to 14.5 

1.6 to 5.1 

30. to 60. 

1.44 to 25. 

19.5 to 30. 

9. to 16. 

0.33 to 3.6 

45. to 52. 

0.5 to 4. 

0.18 to 2.7 


mill to a thin paste, which is run into settling 
basins, where the water is decanted of£ as the 
solid matter settles until the mixture is dry 
enough to be cut into blocks or bricks. In the 
semiwet process only enough water is added to 
reduce the mixture to a plastic condition in 
the pug mill. 

When hard materials incapable of dissolution 
by water are employed, they are ground dry 
in grinding mills, the powder being then either 
slightly moistened and made into bricks, or, 
where the rotary kiln is used, stored in powdered 
form. In the wet and semiwet processes the 
bricks or blocks are dried and then burned in 
kilns, of which there are several varieties. ( See 
Ktl n,) In the dry process, drying preliminary 
to burning is usually unnecessary. In the United 
States, where the rotary kiln is used most exten- 
sively, the dry powder or the wet paste is run 
into the kiln without previous brick making or 
drying. Powdered coal is the kiln fuel at more 
than 80 per cent of the Portland-cement mills 
in the United States, and crude petroleum is 
used at nearly all the others. The powdered coal 
is blown through a tube into the lower end of 
the inclined rotating kiln, and the incandescent 
particles of coal constitute a long flame which 
heats the raw mixture as it travels slowly 
through the kiln against the flame. The burn- 
ing or calcination is continued until incipient 
vitrification of the raw mixture occurs, the re- 
sulting clinker being dark OTeen or black in 
color. To the clinker is usually added less than 
3 per cent by weight of gypsum to serve as a 
retarder, after which the clinker is ground to 
an impalpable powder, when, after a period of 
curing, it is ready for use. (See Cextshing and 
GB iimiNG Machinbby.) Extreme fineness of 
grinding is a prime essential of good Portland 
cement, many brands of which are ground so 
fine that from 92 to 96 per cent of the powder 
will pass through a sieve having 10,000 meshes 
per square inch, and 75 per cent will pass 
through a sieve having 40,000 meshes per square 
inch. Portland cement sets slower than natural 
cement, but attains its maximum strength more 
quickly, 

Puzzolanic oemenht or puzzolana, is a term 
iiip{>lied to a, combix^tiou of silica and alumina, 
T^ioh, when mixed with common lime and made 
into mortar, has the property of hardening 
under water, t^attixal puzzolanic cements have 
been used in Italy from very early times, and 
are made by grinding certain volcanic tuflTs and 
inixing the powder with slaked lime. These 
cements arc still made and used in Italy and 
some other parts of Eurppe. The inopt com- 


Other Cements. In addition to the three 
principal classes of hydraulic cements just de- 
scribed, there are several other classes of^ minor 
importance. Misjed, or blended, cements include 
a considerable number of cements which are 
formed of admixtures of different grades of 
other cement; of the overburned or under- 
burned portions of the clinker, or of foreign 
material added to the cement. Grappier ce- 
ments are made by grinding to powder the 
grappiers left from the slaking and bolting of 
hydraulic lime. Mixed cements and grappier 
cements are principally European products. 
8and cement is the name given to the mate- 
rial formed by grinding together Portland 
cement and sand to an extremely fine powder 
and a very intimate mixture. 8urhi, a cement 
much used in India, is made of one part slaked 
lime and one-half to one part of finely ground 
brick dust. 

When hydraulic cement powdqp is mixed with 
water to a plastic condition and allowed to 
stand, it gradually combines into a solid mass, 
and this process of combination is known as the 
setting of the cement. Cements of different char- 
acters differ very widely in their rate and man- 
ner of setting; some occupy but a few minutes 
in the operation, while others require several 
hours ; some begin setting immediately, and take 
considerable time to complete the set, while 
others stand for a considerable time with no 
apparent action, and then sot very quickly. 
After the completion of the sotting of the 
cement, the mixture continues to increase in 
cohesive strength for a considerable period of 
time, and this subsequent development of 
strength is called the hardening of the cement. 
The properties of setting and hardening of e(^ 
ment by which a plastic paste is transformed 
into a hard stone are those upon which the value 
of cement as a structural material d<‘p(m<lH. 
Setting and hardening proceed under water as 
effectively as in air. 

Testing. Previous to its use in structural 
work, cement is usually tested. The usual 
tests made are for specific gravity, fineness, 
rapidity of setting, tensile strength, and sound- 
ness. Other tests sometimes ma<lo are for 
chemical composition, compresHivo, and transverse 
strength, adhesive strength, resistance to abra- 
sion, and permeability to wat<‘r. The t<‘8t 
for fineness consists in determining the pro- 
portion of the cement powder which will pass 
standard sieves. The sieves commonly em- 
ployed have 2500, 10,000, and 40,000 mwlioa 
per square inch; The standard t<‘st for rat<‘ 
of setting consists in xtiaking cak<>s of m^at 
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cement about 2 or 3 inches in diameter and % 
inch thick to a stiff paste with water, observ- 
ing the time when they will bear a needle 
inch in diameter, sustaining a weight of of 
a pound, and noting this as the beginning of 
setting (initial set) ; then continuing the ob- 
servations with a needle ^ inch in diameter, 
carrying a weight of 1 pound until the material 
is sufficiently firm to bear this, when it may be 
said to have attained its final set. 

Tests for tensile strength are made by break- 
ing test pieces, briquettes, whose smallest sec- 
tion is 1 inch square, in special tensile testing 
machines. The cement paste, or mortar, is made 
into briquettes in small molds and is allowed 
to remain in tlie molds until set; the briquettes 
are then removed and kept in a moist atmos- 
phere for 24 hours and then immersed in water, 
where they remain until tested. Tests are usu- 
ally made when the briquettes are 7 and 28 
days old, and they consist in pulling the bri- 
quette in two and noting the pounds of pull re- 
quired. The test for soundness consists in plac- 
ing in air and in water cakes similar to those 
used in the test for setting, and noting, after a 
few days, whether clu'cks or cracks have, devel- 
oped, which indicate a tendency to disintegra- 
tion. This is called the normal t<'st for sound- 
ness; accelerated tests for soundn(‘SB are some- 
times made, and consist in immersing the cement 
cake in either hot or boiling wat(‘r, or heating it 
in a hot kiln or in nam(s and observing whether 
cracks devtdop. Oonsidorablo doubt ejcista as 
to the value of accelerated tests. Chemical 
analyses of a cement are of value chiefly to 
determine uniformity in composition and as a 
check when the other tests indicate a doubtful 
cement* 

The minimum tensile strengths required by 
specifications in the United States, based upon 
the recommendations of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, are the following values 
per square inch: 


Specific Gravity , — ^The specific gravity of the 
cement shall be not less than 3.10. Should the 
cement as received fall below this requirement, 
a second test may be made upon a sample heated 
for 30 minutes at a very dull red heat. 

Fineness, — ^Ninety-two per cent of the cement, 
by weight, shall pass through the No. 100 sieve, 
and 75 per cent shall pass through the No. 
200 sieve. 

Soundness , — ^Pats of neat cement shall remain 
firm and hard and show no sign of distortion, 
checking, cracking, or disintegrating, after stand- 
ing in air or in water for 28 days, and also after 
exposure to steam for 5 hours. 

Time of Setting , — ^The cement shall not ac- 
. quire its initial set in less than 46 minutes and 
must have acquired its final set within 10 hours. 

Tensile Strength , — Briquettes made of neat 
cement, after being kept in moist air for 24 
hours and the rest of the time in water, shall 
develop tensile strength per square inch as 
follows : 

Pounds 


Aftor 7 days 600 

After 28 days 600 


Briquettes made up of 1 part of cement and 
3 parts standard Ottawa sand, by weight, shall 
develop tensile strength per square inch as 
follows: • 

Pounds 


After 7 days 200 

Aftor 28 days 275 


The average of the tensile strengths developed 
at each ago by the briquettes in any set made 
from one sample is to be considered the strength 
of the sample at that age, excluding any results 
that are manifestly faulty. The average 
strength of the sand-mortar briquettes at 28 
days shall show an increase over the average 
strength at 7 days. 

Brand , — Bids for furnishing cement or for 
doing work in which cement is to be used shall 


AOtt 07 BRXQtTIQTTtt 

24 hours 

7 days 

28 days 

NAt'ux'al oQinexxt (noat) ............... 

76 lbs. 

160 lbs. 

250 lbs. 

Portland ** “ 

176 lbs. 

600 lbs. 

600 lbs. 



United States Government Standard Spec!- 
filoatlon. A standard specification agreed upon 
by UnitM States government t\ngiu('<‘rs, repre- 
sentative e<)nKumcr.s and mamifueturors of cci- 
mont, and spe(dal eommittcu'H of several en- 
gintH^ring societies, was officially adopted as the 
United States Government Specification for 
Portland Goment by executive order, signed by 
l^esidont William 11. Taft, April 30, 1912. 

The iinporiaui requirements of this specifica- 
tion are as follows: • 

DcfMtion , — The cement shall bo the product 
obtained by flmdy y)iilv<‘riy!ing clinker produced 
by calcining to incipiimt fusion, an intimate mix- 
ture of propi^rly y)roporiioncd argillaceous and 
calcareous sulmianccs, with only such additions 
subsequent to <iale,ining as may la‘ lu^eessary to 
eontrol (^‘rtain property's. Such additions shall 
int by weight of the e^alcimKl 

the finished cement the fob 
not he exceeded: 


not exceed 3 per e< 
product. 

^ C(mpasition,-^ln 
lowing limits shall 


Par o«Dt 

I on ignition for 16 minuter. 4 

iiwulublc tCNltiue 1 

Hulphurie (H( )») 1 .75 

(MgO) 4 


state the brand of cement proposed to bo fur- 
nislied and the mill at which it is made. The 
right is reserved to reject any cement which has 
not established itself as a high-grade Portland 
cement and has not been made by the same mill 
for two years and given satisfaction in use for 
at least one year* under climatic and other con- 
ditions at least equal in severity to those of 
the work proposed. 

Packages , — ^The cement shall be delivered in 
sacks, barrels, or other suitable packages (to 
be specified by the engineer), and shall be dry 
and free from lumps. Each package shall be 
plainly labeled witn the name of the brand 
and of the manufacturer. A sack of cement 
shall eontisin 94 pounds net. A barrel shall 
contain 876 pounds net. Any package that is 
short weight or broken or that contains damaged 
cement may be rejected, or accepted as a frac- 
tional package, at th<^ option of the engineer. 

/nsp5Cit{09i.^The cement shall be tested in ac- 
cordance with the standard methods prescrilied 
in connection with the specification. In g<'n(*nil 
the cement will he inspected and tested after 
delivery^ but partial or eoniplt't<'. inspection at 
the mill may be called for in tiie specifications 
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or contract. Tests may be made to, determine 
the chemical composition, specific gravity, fine- 
ness, soimdness, time of setting, and tensile 
strength, and a cement may be rejected in case 
it fails to meet any of the specified requirements. 

Statistics. For nse in structural work, ce- 
ments are usually mixed with sand, to form 
mortar, or with sand and gravel or broken 
stone, to form concrete. The chief hydraulic- 
cement-producing countries of the world are 
the United States, Germany, England, and 
France, although it is manufactured to a 
greater or less extent by nearly all civilized 
countries. In 1900 the United States manufac- 
tured about 8,400,000 barrels of natural cement, 
8,500,000 barrels of Portland cement, and 450,- 

000 barrels of puzzolanie cement, valued at about 
$17,000,000. In 1912 the quantities manufac- 
tured were approximately 820,000 barrels of 
natural cement, 82,440,000 barrels of Portland 
cement, and 92,000 barrels of puzzolanic cement, 
having a total value of $67,500,000. G-ermany 
produces over 30,000,000 barrels of cement 
yearly, and England about 17,000,000 barrels. 
France makes annually about 8,000,000 barrels 
of cement. The principal uses of hydraulm ce-‘ 
ment are described in the articles on Mobtab 
and CoNCSEETE. 

Compounds. Besides hydraulic cements, there 
are many cementing compounds used for vari- 
ous purposes and derived from animal, vege- 
table, and mineral substances. Animal cements 
have gelatin and albumin as tbeix basis, while 
the binding materials of vegetable ceihents are 
gums, resins, and wax. Some of these different 
cements are the following: A cement used for 
uniting slabs of marble, alabaster, and for many 
similar purposes consists of plaster of Paris 
mixed with water to the consistency of thick 
cream and then applied. The plaster of Paris 
may be mixed with thin glue, with diluted 
white of egg, or a solution of gum, instead 
of with water, and is strengthened ^ thereby. 
A cement for pipe joints is made of iron bor- 
ings mixed with sal ammoniac and sulphur. 
This compound is mixed with enough water 
to moisten it and then rammed tightly into 
the joint. The proportions recommended are 

1 pound of borings, 2 ounces of sal ammoniac, 
and 1 ounce of sulphur. For mending earthen- 
ware and china,- etc;, a variety of cements are 
recommended. For ornamental glass or china 
which is not subjected to heat or rough usage, 
Canada balsam that has evaporated until rather 
hard is a very useful cement; from its trans- 
parency it makes an almost invisible joint. 
The surfaces should be slightly warmed and the 
balsam brushed over thorn, after which they 
should be' kept pressed together for a short time. 
Thick copal or mastic varnish may be used in 
the saiAe maimer. Gum shellao, : dissolved in 
'ilcohol in sufficient quantity to form a treacly 
liquid, forms a stronger oement than the above, 
but its color is objectionable for some purposes. 
The shellac may be dissolved in naphtha, but 
the cement thus produced is not equal to that in 
aloohoL The liquid glue sold ' in. the shops is 
usually prepared in this noannerj-'anothet kind 
\b made of a miacture of the Solution©* of shellac 
and India rubber.’ ^ A’ cement which is sold in 
stickjs consists of ' sheilae or gum* mastic fused 
and molded into a convenient form. It is ap- 
plied by heating the surfaces to be joined just 
sufficiently to fuse the shellac and.’thed sutcavlng 
them thinly with it and pressing them iidgetheri 


If shellac is heated much above its fusing point 
it becomes carbonized and rotten, and therefore 
great care must be used in fusing any composi- 
tion of which it is an ingredient. Marine glue, 
a mixture of shellac and India rubber, is an ex- 
cellent cement and, when applied vdth the pre- 
cautions just alluded to, is so strong that glass 
or china cemented with iti and then allowed to 
fall or otherwise broken again, will give way in 
any part rather than that cemented. Ordinary 
glue, 'SO much used by joiners and cabinetmak- 
ers, is common or impure gelatin (q.v.), ob- 
tained by boiling animal substances, as skins, 
hoofs, etc., in water. As glue dissolves in water, 
it is an efficient cement only in dry places. A 
cement which can be used for many purposes is 
made as follows : Curdle skim milk with rennet 
or vinegar, press out the whey, and dry the curd 
at a very gentle heat, but as quickly as possible. 
When it has become quite dry, grind it in a 
coffee or pepper mill and next triturate it in a 
mortar until reduced to a very fine powder. Mix 
this powder with one-tenth of its weight of new, 
dry quicklime, also in very fine powder, and to 
every ounce of the mixture add five or six grains 
of powdered camphor ; triturate the^ whole well 
together and keep it in small, wide-mouth^ 
vials, well corked. When required for use, make 
it into a paste with a little water and apply it 
immediately; Cheese cement is similar in 
position and uses. Take two parts of grated 
cheese and one of quicklime, in fine powder; 
beat these together with white of egg to form a 
paste, and use immediately. Outler*s cement, 
used for fixing knives and forks in handles, is 
made of equal weights of rosin and brick dust 
melted together; or, for a superior quality, four 

S alts of rosin, one of beeswax, and one of brick 
ust. Mahogany cement, used for stopping 
cracks and holes in mahogany, may be prepared 
by melting four parts of beeswax with one 
Indian red, and as much yellow ochre as is found 
requisite to give the color. If shellac be sub^ 
stituted for the beeswax, and less red used, a 
much better cement is made. Mut<Mage is a 
name applied to a great variety of sticky or 
gummy preparations used for fastening paper 
and other light materials together. It is some- 
times a thickened aqueous solution of gum, and 
sometimes a preparation of dextrin, glue, or 
other adhesive materials generally containing 
some preservative substance or compound, as 
creosote or salicylic acid. 

. Bibliography. Baker, A Treatise on Ma- 
sorCry Construction (New York, 1889) ; Caudlot, 
Ciments et ohauw hydrauUques (Paris, 1897); 
Taylor, Practical Cement Testing (New York? 
1906) } Eckel, Cements, Limes, and Piasters 
(New York, 1905) ; Meade, Cement, its Manu^ 
facture, etc, (Easton, Pa., 1911). CJonsult pubr 
lioations of United States (^.ological Burv^ and 
Bureau of Jittandards, Washington, P* 

Cement and Ume. See also BurroTNO; MoniABt 
OoiisroBi3TB;,FoxTwri)ATiOK; Mahonky; Kiln; Oi.Oie, 
OEM'ENTA'TION. In gi‘ology, the pro(!(WB 
by which loose materials, siu-li as Hamis, graveln, 
and fossil oasts, are consolidated into ftrm rodw. 
Cementation is caused by the deposition of mi»r 
eral matter from solutions which nave pemL^trated 
the loose materials. By this proci^sH sands and 
gravels become quartzites and oonglomt*rate«, 
while the shdls of fossils, if calcareous, yield 
limestones. The most common ceimmting sub- 
stances are quartz, calcitc, and iron ori^. See 
Sandstone ; LtivncHTONE ; CoNOtOHEUATK, 
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OEMEHTATIONr PEOOCESS, in Steeh, 
Making. See Iron and Steel, Metallurgy of. 

CEMENTITE. See Carbides. 

CEM^TEEir (OF. cemetiere, Lat. cosmite- 
rium, Gk. mjuLTjr'npioyj koimeterion, sleeping 
place, later grav'cyard, from Koifidp, koiman, to 
put to sleep, irom /c€icrffac, keisthai, to lie down). 
A graveyard or otlicr place of deposit for the 
dead. The tcrin is used with particular refer- 
ence to those extensive ornamental burial 
grounds which have been established in the 
United States and other coujatrios, as the prac- 
tice of buryi ng within and around churches has 
gradually been abandoned. (See Burial.) 
There was at first a natural feeling of regret at 
the prospect of deserting places of deposit for 
the dead so hallowed by ancient use and associ- 
ations as tbe church and the churchyard, but in 
many instances such places were in reality sur- 
round<‘d by degrading, disgusting, and insani- 
tary conditions. On the other hand, the new 
places of interment began to develop humaniz- 
ing and elevating influences, in the way of beau- 
tiful trees and flowers, natural scenery, and 
artistic monumonts. The fine burial grounds of 
the Turks, extending over large tracts and 
adorned by c\]>rcris and other trees, may have 
auggesh'd tlie def-irabilily of au<ih cemeteries to 
Euroi)(‘ans. Around Constantinople the ceme- 
teries arc locat<Ml in vast tracts of woods under 
whose hrancliiifi stand thousands of tombstones. 
It is tbo (!u«tom never to reopcm a grave, and a 
new renting place is given to every one, with the 
result that thoi dead now occupy a wider terri- 
tory than that \7hich is covered by the homes 
of the living. The Turks believe that until the 
body Is burled tlie soul is in a state of discom- 
fort, and tbfl funeral therefore takes place as 
soon as possible after death. No coffin is used. 
The body is laid in the grave and a few rough 
l)oards placed about it and then the earth is 
shoveled in, caro being taken to leave a small 
opening from the head of the corpse to the sur- 
face of the ground. This methocf, from a sani- 
tary standpoint, is pref(‘ral)lG to the custom of 
using double wood or even nu^tallie cofilns, for 
as little as poHsiblo should be done to interfere 
with tho spoody dissolution of the body into its 
olemontB. 

The famous ?hre Laehaise, in Paris, is the 
most cclebratc^l of modern c(‘m(^teri(»s, although’ 
by no tnoans tlie largt'st. It was laid out in 
1B04 and oom prises aliout 110 aercs and about 
20,000 monuments eroctecl to tho memory of 
nearly all tlm great xnon of Franco of the nine- 
teenth century. Twicu^ this cemetery and the 
neigliborinpc b«i‘ightB have been the scene of des- 
perate fightini^. In 1814, during tho attack on 
Paris by tho allies, it was storm(»d by a Kusftian 
column ; and in 1871 the CJommunlsts made their 
last stand among these tombs, where 000 of them 
were klllml, 200 being buried iu quicklime in one 
huge grave amd 700 in another. Paris hpis also 
the eemeteriea of MentpamnsHt^ siii<t Montmartre, 
besides many HUialler burial grounds. In 1874 
a very largo cotncdxTy wus laid out 10 miles 
north of T*arls, covering tuMirly 1800 acre's. In 
Franf(^ cv^^ry city and town is renuir(Ml by law 
to provide^ a l)urial ground l)eyon<t its barriers, 
properly laid out and plant<*tl, and eacdi inter- 
ment rtuwt take place in a H<»parat<^ grave. This 
law (l<x»s not ripply to Paris, however, fl’here the 
dead arc l>uri<Hl 40 or 50 at a time in the, fimcs 
commtnm^ or th<* ccni(‘t<‘TioH outside of tho city 
limits, th« ptior l>eing interred gratuitously, and 
Toft. rv.--4d 


a charge being made in all other eases. The 
fosse, when full, is left undisturbed for five 
years; then all the crosses and other memorials 
are ^removed, the level of the ground is raised 
four or five feet by fresh earth, and interments 
begin again. For 50 francs a grave can be leased 
for five years; but when permanent monuments 
are desired the ground must be purchased in 
fee. Pit burial is also practiced in Naples and 
in other cities of continental Europe. In one 
of the Neapolitan cemeteries a pit is opened each 
day in which all the burials of the day are made. 
At night a joint funeral service is lield for all 
and the pit is filled, not to be opened for a year. 

In English cities, about 1840, the people began 
to discuss the dangers to public health arising 
from the condition of the graveyards surround- 
ing and the vaults within and underneath the 
great churches. In London these receptacles 
were literally crammed with coffins, and the sur- 
rounding air was polluted to a dangerous degree. 
Coffins were piled upon each other until they 
came within a few inches of the surface of the 
ground, and then the ground was raised from 
time to time until its level came nearly up to 
the lower windows of the church. To make room 
for new burials old bones were thrown out, and 
this led to systematic robbing of graves for 
tbo sake of the coffin plates and the ornaments 
sometimes buried with the bodies. The result 
of this action and of discussion was an entire 
change in tlie system. Burials within the limits 
of the cities aiid villages were prohibited, and 
as a necessity rural cemeterii^s were founded. 

Of the cemeteries still in use in southern Eu- 
rope, the catacombs of Sicily are the most 
remarkable. In ono of these, near Palermo, 
under an old Oapuchin monastery, there are four 
subterranean corridors, in wliich more than 2000 
corpses are ranged in niches in the wall, many 
of them shrunk into the most fprotesquo atti- 
tudes, or hanging with pendent heads or limbs 
from tbeir receptacles. As a preparation for 
its niche, the body is desiccated In an oven, and 
then dressed as in life and put in its place in the 
wall. At one end of this cemetery there is art 
altar, strangely ornamented with a mosaic of 
human skulls and bones. 

Campo eanto (*holy field*) is the Italian des- 
ignation for a cemetery or burying ground, but 
more especially for an inclosed place of inter- 
ment, surrounded internally by an arcade, and 
designed to receive the remains' of persons of dis- 
tinction. The most famous campo santo, and 
that from which the others derived the name, is 
that of Pisa — ^In the neighborhood of the cathe- 
dral and leaning tower, and consecrated to the 
memory of men who had decreed well of the 
republic. It was founded by Archbishop Ubaldo, 
towards the end of the twelfth century. The 
Archbishop, having been driven out of Palestine 
by Baladin, brou^t his 53 vessels, which had 
been destined for the conquest, laden with the 
earth of the Holy Land. This he depositi^ on 
the spot which was thence* called the holy field, 
and which, as has b<*(*n said, gav<^ Its name as a 
gi'iicric t<*nn to the burying grounds of Italy. 
Tho nrchitt*ct of tho existing Iniilding was Gio- 
vanni Pisano, under whose suprlntondence it 
was compl(‘te(I in 1283. It. contains an area of 
ovor 400 f(H*t in length and 118 feet In breadth, 
and is surrounded by a lofty wall, on the inner 
side of which a wide arcade runs round the whole 
incloHure, giving to it tbe character of ono mag- 
nificent cloist<*r. On the enatem aide there is a 
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large cliapel, and two smaller chapels on the 
northern side. The lofty circular arches of the 
arcade are filled with the richest Gothic tracery, 
which belongs, however, to a later date— ithe 
latter half of the fifteenth century. The walls 
are adorned with frescoes which are of great 
interest and value, both absolutely and with 
reference to the history of art. The oldest ^ of 
those which have been preserved adorn one side 
of the eastern wall; they represent the passion 
of Christ, his resurrection, and -other sacred sub- 
jects. These remarkable paintings -are supposed 
to date from before the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and are ascribed to Bufiialmaco. But 
the moat marvelous productions are those of 
Giotto, of Simone Memmi, and of Andrea and 
Bernardo Orcagna. 

America closely followed England in the sani- 
tary reform of burial places, and many years 
ago burial within certain limits of cities was 
prohibited except in special eases, such as the 
use of private vaults in churchyards. Within 
the limits of Greater New York, however, in the 
territory included in the Borough of Queens, and 
once forming the town of Newtown, it was esti- 
mated in 1000 that there were 1800 acres of 
cemeteries, covering one-tenth part of a district 
which contains 25,000 living inhabitants and the 
remains of 1,000,000 dead. 

The United States has more beautiful ceme- 
teries than any other country. Conspicuous 
among these are the great national, cemeteries 
located in a few Northern and: many Southern 
citieS) for the burial of soldiers, especially those 
who were killed in the Civil War. The oldest 
ajkd one of the most beautiful of the great ceme- 
teries in - the United States is Mount Auburn, 
near Boston, which dates frona 1831. Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, in Philadelphia, was opened in 
1836. It is on the Schuylkill Biver, about 4 
miles north of the centre of the- city-, and is part 
of a region of great beauty. , .Greenwood 
Cemetery, the first and one of the largest 
burial places for New York and Brooklyn, was 
opened in 1840 by a company chartered in 
1838, The grounds occupy a , fine situation 
of , about 600 acres on the east side of Now 
York Bay about 3 miles south of the Brook- 
lyn Borough Hall Prom the higher points of 
the , ^cemetery the eye takes in New York and 
Brooklyn, the bay, half a do^fen cities in Now 
Jersey, the far-ofi,- Palisades, tjae broad lower 
bay^i the Highlands ; near Sandy Hook, Coney 
Island, and a grand view pf the Atlantic Ocean. 
Woodlawn Cemetery, also in New, York City, is 
well known.. Otlier notable .cem-pterics in the. 
United States are Oakwood, overlooking the 
Hudson at Troy, N. Y., Rural* in Albany, which 
is,, the burial place of Chester A Arthur, and 
Homewood, in , Pittsburgh, Pa., noted for its. 
many fine monuments and .mausoleums. : Lake 
Cemetery, at Olerveland, ,OhiO/ is one of the 
celebrated places of interment in the interior 
States, and contains the Garfield mausoleum. 
The largest cemetery in the United States is said 
to be Pine Lawn, on Long Island, which has an 
area of some 2000 acres. , 1 . ’ r i 

The site of ajoemeitary is ,a iriatter of etsetreme 1 
importance. It should be situated, as far as 
possible from any populous locality, in order 
that it may not interfere with the needs of the 
Uving, and so may remain undisturbed for the 
greatest possible length of time. The, soil should 
be light and porous, permitting al)undan.t on-» 
trunee of water and accompanying air, to expe- 


dite decomposition. There should be good, nat- 
ural underdrainage, but care should be taken 
that the drainage from cemeteries does not dis- 
charge directly into drinking waters. The fre- 
quent proximity of cemeteries and reservoir sites 
is a fact to be deprecated. There should be strict 
municipal regulation of the depth and distance 
apart at which graves may be dug. ^ 

The ownership of cemeteries is divided among: 
municipalities, churches, and private corpora- 
tions. In the continental cities municipal owner- 
ship of cemeteries is the rule, although there are 
some private cemeteries, especially in Germany 
and Holland. In some cities, as Cologne, Naples, 
Dresden, and Rome, the management of funerals' 
is also controlled by the municipality, the result 
being to decrease greatly burial expenses. Brit-^ 
isli towns usually have municipal cemeteries,, 
but most of them are old and little used, the 
newer burial grounds being privately owned.. 
Manchester, Nottingham, and several other of 
the larger towns have recently taken steps to 
provide adequate municipal cemeteries. 

In the United States the largest and most 
popular cemeteries are usually owned by private 
corporations, hut many cities and towns own 
one or more cemeteries. The privately owned, 
cemeteries are often of a mutual character, and- 
in general, efforts tp make large profits from, 
cemeteries do not meet with approval 
The older cemeteries were usually laid out on. 
the rectangular plan and when filled became a- 
wilderness of tombstones, monuments, and lot 
markers, not always relieved even by trees or 
shrubs and showing no element of design or of 
tmity save as regards the rectangular lots, paths, 
and drives. The modern cemetery of the rural 
or park type is often a notable example of land- 
scape art, sometimes with few or no gravestones 
or lot markers extending above the grassed sur- 
face, which latter is not allowed to be broken : 
by mounds above the ^aves. An office, a chapel^, 
and a superintendents residence, the latter in 
or near ‘ the cemetery, are commonly provided. 
24 pst of the crematories for burning the dead are 
located, in cemeteries, joined with a chapel 
Carefully planned and kept cemetery records are 
essential, especially as regards burial certifi- 
cates, which have a most important relation to 
vital statistics. For information about ancient 
burial places, see Nbobofoms; Gbavexaiu). For 
information , concerning burial customs, see 1 
For an outline of the principles and 
practice of designing and managing cemeteries, 
consult Weed, Modem Park Cemeteries (Chi- 
cago, 1912). For many important papers on 
cemetery design, management,’ etc., consult an- 
nual prfXJGodings Association American Cemetery 
Superintendents, a body organized in 1887 ; also 
consult Park and Cemetery ^ a monthly journal , 
(Chicago)* See Ckkmattok* 

CBMBTHEY LAWS. Laws which have for ► 
their objects the selection, adornment, regula- 
tion, and protection of suitable burial places 
for the dead. Cexu(^tcrio8 may b(i so located as 
to endanger health by corrupting air or water, 
and hence their location may b<^ controlUxi either 
hy tlie courts or by the Legislature. Tn the 
United States cemetery associations are fre- 
quently incorporated under State statutes, and 
are generally exempted from taxation. The <fi>- 
joct of this exemption is not only to relieve such 
associations from the burden of taxation, but 
to secure burial grounds from sale for the non- 
payment of taxea. From similar reasons in 
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some States, a burial lot cannot be seized or 
sold for the debts of its owner, and if he exe- 
cutes a mortgage upon it, the transaction is 
void as against public policy, provided inter- 
ments have been made therein. Cemetery lots 
in which burials have not been made, however, 
may be bought and sold, subject to the rules 
•of the association controlling them. The dese- 
cration of cemeteries, as well as the unlawful 
interference with those who have vested rights 
in their use, are severely punishable. Consult 
Per ley, Mortuary Law (Boston, 1896). 

CEITABTJM. See Cabnutes; Chabtees. 

O^JlTAOIiE, s£t'na'lcT (Fr., dinner chamber, 
from Lat. cenaculum^ dining room, from cena, 
ceanay Umb. gema, dinner). A name given to a 
Parisian literary group of varying constituency 
that began about 1826 to gather around Charles 
Nodier (q.v.) and sought to revive in French 
literature the old monarchical spirit, the spirit of 
mediawal mystery and spiritual submission. Of 
the First Cenacle, as it is called, the chief mem- 
bers were Vigny and the brothers Deschamps. 
These were soon joined by Lamartine, Hugo, and 
Sainte-Beuve, who describes the group as “royal- 
ists by birth, Christians by convention and a 
vague scntimcmtality.” Their organ was La 
Muse Franisaisc, They soon gr('W iconoclastic 
towards classicism, and were led by the exigencies 
of controversy from their monarchical position 
to a democratic attitude. Laniax’tine and Hugo 
had favored the Botitbons. They now turn(‘d 
ev(‘n from the Orleanists to the Revolution and 
Kapoleon. Thus tho Cdnac-le won the alliance of 
Musset, MdriniiSc, and the eldct Dumas, and, 
afto^ tho revolution of 1630, 6f Gautier and 
Gerard de Nerval. But with that year and the 
triufnph of ITu^*a ffernani, its reason for ex- 
iHi.ohc<j disnppoiir(‘d, and th<‘ spirit of individu- 
ality inlien'iit in roniauticism soon caused the 
Odnach? to (liflsolv(‘ in fact and as an influence. 
Consult tho index (TahlOf Paris, 1881) to Sainto- 
Beuve^e Causories du Inndi, etc., which refers to 
ndtnirablo studies in the latter work of various 
members of the Cdnacle. See also PoMANTiotSM; 
Htruo, ViOTOtt. 

OE'NA TRlMAIiCBtlOOTS, trt-mlirkt-5^nts 
(Trimalchio's Dinner Party). The most im- 
portant epinodo in tho Batirw of P(*troninH, a 
vivid description of a dinner party giv(‘ii by Tri- 
malchio, a former slave, who had become very 
rich by trade. Tlic lavish feast is described by 
a e<‘rtnin Fii<*nl])iiis, one of the guests, and the 
atory is of value for tho spocim#*!^ of colhjquiaT 
Latin, tlie ser-mo ptrlxuus, prc*n(*rvod in it (most 
of the guests ur(M‘\-sI«vcs and talk a<iCordmgly) . 

OEBT^CHRtrS. Hoc BtmORAsa. 

OENCl. chen'chA, liEATaiorc (1577-99). An 
Italian of tho sixteenth centuiy, tho heroine 
of a celebrated tragedy in real life. She was the 
daughter of Franci'st'c) Ocnei, a wealthy Roman 
nobleman, luuid of a family notorious for its 
erim(‘S and profligacy. It had long betm sup- 
poH(‘(i that Bcatri<‘e was the victim of her 
fnilu‘r’rt brutal passion, and that tluH was hex 
provoeation for the murder of Frane.eseo, a 
crime in wlii<di she was aided by s<*voraI other 
menibers (if tlin family. With her aeoomplices, 
siie was (‘xeeuted in 1590. A farnotis portrait in 
tho Barln'rini Palaeo, Rome, su])posed to have 
been paitited by Guido lUmi, etuised her to bo 
known as tlu^ "beautiful parritudo." One of 
Shelley’s most powerful dramas, The is 

fmmdetl tipon the traditional story of Beatriee. 
It Is now belitwed, however, owing to the re- 


searches of Bertolotti, that Francesco was much 
less of a monster than was supposed, and that 
Beatrice, even aside from the question of her 
share in the murder, was in character far from 
innocent; it further appears, according to Ber- 
tolotti, that she was not beautiful, and that the 
fainous painting is not of Beatrice, nor by 
Guido Reni. Consult Bertolotti, Francesco 
Cenci e la sua famiglia (Florence, 1879) ; and 
for the traditional account, Muratori, Annali d* 
Italia (Milan, 1744-49). 

CEHCI, The. A powerful poetic tragedy by 
Shelley (1839). Though written for the stage, 
and offered for presentation, the nature of the 
drama is such as to make its acceptance 
impossible. 

OEHDBrrLXiOiH. An opera by Massenet 
(q.v.), .first produced in Paris, May 24, 1899; in 
the United States, Nov. 6, 1911 (Chicago). 

CENEDA, chfi-nfi'dii. An Italian city. See 
ViTTOKIO. 

CENIS, se-nS^, Mont, or Monte Cenisio. A 
mountain of the Alps, between Savoy and Pied- 
mont, on the frontier between Italy and France, 
forming part of the watershed between the val- 
leys of the Dora Riparia and the Arc (Map: 
France S., M 8). The culminating point of the 
pass over Mont Cenis reaches an elevation of 
about 6850 feet above sea level. The mountain 
is composed of schist, limestone, and gypsum, 
and is covered with a rich vegetation. The road 
over the pass, constructed in 1803-10, under Na- 
poleon’s ord(‘TS, has a total length of 40 miles, 
and prior to tho construction of the railway tun- 
nel under the Col-do-Frdjua, about 14 miles 
southwest of Mont Oonis, was one of the most 
patronized routes across the Alps. The tunnel, 
constructed in 1857-70, is nearly 8 miles long 
and varies in altitude from %8775 to 4245 feet. 
Tho cost of construction was nearly ,7^,000,000 
francs ($14,475,000). See Tunnels. 

OENT'OMAOBn. The name of a people in an- 
cient Gaul, a branch of the Aulcrei, who as- 
sisted Vercingetorix against Osesar. 

Their chief city was Civitas Ceuomanorum, 
known now as Le Mans. (See Mans, Lk.) Ac- 
cording to ancient writers, a part of the Ceno- 
manl invaded Italy as early as 400 b.o., drove 
out tho Etruscans from a part of Gallia Trans- 
padana, and H(‘til(‘(l there. These Oenomani 
were usiiallv fri(‘ndly to Rome. 

CE'NOMA'NIAK (so called from the ancient 
Ooltio tribe of Cm<mani)» Tho name given by 
the French to the lower portion of the Upper 
Cretaceous period. It corresponds to tho Da- 
kota epoch of American geologists. 

CEN'OTAPBC (Fr. omoiaphei Lat* omota- 
phiunv, from Gk. titpordtlnop, konotapkion, empty 
tomb, from K$y6s, henoSf empty + rd^of, iapnoB, 
tomb). A monument which doijs not cover tho 
n^mains of tho deceased, erected origirially for 
those whose bones could not be brought borne 
for interment, as for those who dic'd in for<MgTi 
parts or liiwl perislw'd at sea. Consult Vor^l, 
/Ihiritl, 3, 304; Xenophon, AnahasiSy 0, 4, 9. In 
Huc'tonius, OtaudiuSy 1, such a tomb is called 
tumulus hoftorarius. 

’CE'NOZOa:c era (from Gk. Katp6sy fcainoa, 
now + fwi}, Viie), Ono of tho main divi- 
sions of (xas of gc'ologieal time, precedcnl by the 
Mesozoic era and followt'd by the Fte<^ent ('ta, 
Tho t<*rtn is ust'd hy sonu** gciologists to include 
tho Tertiary and Quatx*rnary periods, while 
others limit it to tlu' T('rtiary alone. For (h‘- 
seription tvf the rocks and included life formt 
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characteristic of Cenozoic time, see Teetiaby 
System ; Quateenaby System. 

OEN^SEE (abbreviation of encenser, OF. ettr 
censer, from ML. incensare, to burn incense, 
from incensum, incense, from incendere, to burn, 
from m, in + cendere, to burn). A vessel for 
burning perfumes (see Incense), also called 

“thurible,” from 
thus, frankincense. 
It is swung in the 
air ceremonially' 
during public 
worship to acti- 
vate the burning 
of the incense and 
diffuse its per- 
fume. Censers 
were used from 
very early times 
in the Jewish ser- 
vices, and have 
been always em- 
ployed in those of 
the Roman Catho- 
lic and Eastern 
churches ; also of 
recent years in 
some Episcopal 
churches. They 
are usually made 
of brass or cop- 
per; rarely of sil- 
ver or gold. Little is known of their precise 
shape before the twelfth century, at which time 
they were richly decorated, set with jewels, and 
sometimes made in the form of small clmrchcs, 
as, e.g., those in the cathedrals of Treves and 
Namur. They were also often shaped like a ball, 
with two hollow halves. ’ In later specimens the 
upper half varies very mucli in form, being often 
surmounted by a turret. The lower half, rest- 
ing on a foot, holds the charcoal and the incense, 
while the upper one is perforated to allow the 
smoke to escape, and can be moved up and down 
on three or four chains. 

CEN'SO, 8p. pron. than'sA In Spanish law, 
an annual payment, in money or in produce, 
charged upon land for an indeterminate period. 
The Spanish civil code of 1889 (in force in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines) recog- 
nizes and regulates three classes of oenso, Censo 
enfiteutioo is the ground rent paid by the holder 
of a perpetual lease. (See Empbcyteusis.) 
Censo reservativo is an annual payment re- 
served by the conveyor of la,nd and made a 
perpetual charge upon the land conveyed. Oenso 
oon'signativo is an annual payment which the 
owner of land, in consideration of a capital sum 
paid him, has placed as a perpetual char^ 
upon his land. In the first of those cases the 
recipient of the annual payment is titular 
owner {duetto direoto). In the second, and third 
cases he is not owner, but a creditor of. the 
land; his claim runs against everv person who 
takes the land by purcliase, devise, or inher- 
itance, and it is a lien upon the land. In all 
cases the oenso may bo redeemed (Le., the land 
may be freed from the annual charge) by ]pay- 
ment of the corresponding capital. The right 
of rcdeniption may, however, be suspended by 
contract in the case of the purchased rent charge 
{oen$Q oonsignatwo) for 20 years, and in the 
other cases for 60 years. 

CEN^OE (Lat., from oensere, to assess, es- 
timate). The name of two Eoman officers of 


state, first elected in 443 b.c. The office was filled 
by patricians till 351 b.c., when Gaius Marcius 
Rutilus, a plebeian, was elected censor. Twelve 
years later it was enacted that one of the cen- 
sors must be a plebeian. In 131 b.c. both cen- 
sors, for the first time, were plebeians. The cen- 
sors were elected in the comitia centuriatd, pre- 
sided over by a consul (see Comitia). The 
term at first lasted five years, but from 434 B.c. 
was limited to eighteen months and reelection 
was forbidden. The censorship was regarded 
as the highest dignity in the state, except the 
dictatorship. It was a sacred and irresponsible 
magistracy, whose powers were vast and unde- 
fined, and whose decisions were received with 
solemn reverence. The duties of the censors 
were threefold : ( 1 ) the taking of the census, or 
register of the citizens and of their property; 

(2) the regimen morum (regulation of morals) ; 

(3) the administration of the finances of the 
state. The taking of the census was originally 
their sole function (hence their name) and was 
held in the Campus Martius, in a building called 
villa puhlica. The regimen morum was the most 
dreaded and absolute of their powers. It grew 
naturally out of the exercise of the previous 
duty, which compelled them to exclude unworthy 
persons from the lists of citizens. Gradually 
the superintendence of the censors extended 
from the public to the private life of citizens. 
They could inflict disgrace (ignominia) on any 
one whose conduct did not square with their 
notions of rectitude or duty. For instance, if 
a man neglected the cultivation of his fields, or 
carried on a disreputable trade, or refused to 
marry, or treated his family either too kindly 
or too harshly, or was extravagant, or gililty 
of bribery, cowardice, or the like, he might be 
degraded by removal from the Senate, exclusion 
from the tribes or the centuries, or loss of 
equestrian status. The administration of state 
finances inc^ludcd the regulation of the tributump 
or property tax; of the vootigalia, such as the 
tithes paid for the public lands, salt works, 
mines, customs, etc., which wore usually leased 
out to speculators for five y(*ars (see Publi- 
oani) ; the preparation of the state budget, 
etc. Consult Leuze, Zur Orsohhhtc der 
sohen Oensur (Halle, 1012), and the article 
“Censor” in Smith, A I) lot Umar}/ of Orcek and 
Roman Antiquities (3d cd., London, 1800). 

CEK-'SOEION'XTS. A chronologist and gram- 
marian of the third oentur;^ A.i)., known by a 
work called De^Die Natali, in whicdi he tr(*nie(l 
of man^s generations^ his natal hour, and th<^ 
influence that the stars and genii exercise ovt*r 
his fate. Its <diief value to us lies in the 
and dates derived from earlier authors whoHc 
works • are now lost, especially Varro and 
Suetonius, It has been editea by Hultnidi 
(Leipzig, 1867) and translated by Maude (New 
York, 1000). 

CEN'SOESHIP. In the widcsst sense, the 
general supervision and control of ptd>Uc morals 
and the public welfare, such as was exercised 
by the Roman censors. The t<^rm is now, how- 
ever, almost exclusively applied to the examina- 
tion of manuscripts, writings, and literary pro- 
ductions of all kinds as a condition of their 
publication, with the suppression of part or all, 
may seem, necessary to the censor or licensor, 
or the protection of public morals or the integ- 
rity of the government. While the (wmsorship 
of private morals, as sudi, does not now exist 
among civilized nations in the arbitrary forim 
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in which it was exercised by the Roman cen- 
sors, humanity has not yet outgrown the dis- 
position to force the private life of the indi- 
vidual into conformity with the prevailing 
standards of the community or of the official or 
ruling class of the state. Ordinarily this cen- 
sorship is exercised by the legislative authority 
in the enactment of laws imposing penalties 
upon individuals who in the conduct of their 
private lives deviate from the standards so set 
up, or hy police officials or magistrates who are 
charged with the duty of interpreting and en- 
forcing such laws. 

The advance of civilization and the develop- 
ment of the idea of the right to personal liberty 
may be expected to do away with the grosser 
forms of censorship still prevailing among civi- 
lized peoples. Those forms which are most in 
evidence at the present day are the censorship 
of the press and of the drama. 

The censorship of the press was intended to 
prevent the publication and effect of literature 
supposed or believed to contain matter likely to 
corrupt morals or be subversive of the govern- 
ment. It came into existence with the invention 
of the printing press, although in all despotic 
governments in the history of man writings of- 
fensive to the government have been suppressed 
or destroyed, and in many cases the author pun- 
ished as well, for the same motives as those 
which gave rise to the censorship of the press 
and of the drama. Literary censorship was 
rigidly maintained hy the Roman Catholic 
chureii as curly as the year 1510, and all books 
published within its control were and still are 
siihj<u‘te(l to the strictest exaznination and ex- 
purgation or suppression when deemed ncces- 
saryi (See Indidx; Vatioan.) The censorship 
of the press in England was strictly enforced 
as early as 1637 by order of the Star Chamber, 
which order was ostablishod by statute in 1662. 
It was against this statute that Milton wrote 
his AreopagUirMf or “I^lea for XJnliconsed Print- 
ing,'’ and the eensorship was aholished in 1693. 
In Franco the censorship which had c.xiated 
since the invention of the art of printing was 
abolished in 1780, and revived at intervals until 
1830, when it was Anally abolished. With the 
growth of constitutional government in the 
states of modern Europe the eensorship of the 
press has bcKin gciK'rally abolished, though it 
still exists in Russia, Turkey, and other back- 
ward states. For a fuller discussion and treat- 
ment of the subject, see Frbieoojm: OB' xhbj 
I'mcaa. 

Censorship of dramatic productions is based 
upon the assumed necessity of protecting tUo 
ptiblic from the influence of immoral plays. 
This is accomplished in the United States by 
the law which enables any public immorality to 
bo suppressed as soon as an overt act has been 
committed, which can bo shown to be an of- 
fense against public morals. In England, how- 
ever, a censorship of the stage exists under the 
provisions of 6 and 7 Viet., c, 68. Formerly, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
performance of plays was controlled by the Mas- 
ter of Bevels and the Ix)rd Chamberlain; and 
the Statute of 10 Ceo. IT, 0. 28, defined and es- 
tablished tho duties and powers of thin Lord 
Oliamberlain in this capacity. Under this stat- 
ute his powers w^ere restrietod m to their terri- 
torial limits; but by tho Statute or 6 and 7 Viet, 
his jurisdiction is extended (by section 12) to 
the whole United BUngdom. Chapter 68 of this 


statute provides that one copy of every new stage 
play, every new act, scene, "part, prologue, or 
epilogue of a play, intended to be acted for 
hire at any theatre in Great Britain should be 
sent seven days previous to the Lord Chamber- 
lain for his allowance, and he may license or 
refuse to license its production, and may re- 
voke a license already granted, and forbid the 
reduction of the play whenever it appears to 
im advantageous for the preservation of good 
morals or decency or to preserve public peace. 
His^ authority is exercised upon the recommen- 
dation of his reader. He has no authority to 
license playhouses. This is vested in the County 
Council, who may delegate it to one of the jus- 
tices of the peace, who formerly exercised it. 
See the Lam Magazine and Law Review, 19, 220. 

Something akin to censorship is to be found 
in tlie statutory and administrative restrictions 
on the use of the mails for the circulation of 
gambling and fraudulent circulars and obscene 
publications. The protection of the public, 
therefore, from wrongful publications is, in gen- 
eral, left in Great Britain and the United States 
to the enforcement of the laws protecting public 
and individual rights from violation; and so 
the circumstances under which a publication is 
made may be such that the publisher may he 
enjoin 0(1 by the court from further publication 
of the same matter, if this be necessary for the 
protection of violated rights. 

Whore a territory or country is under martial 
law, censorshij) of the pr(iss by the military au- 
thorities is commonly exorcised in all countries, 
so far as it is considered necessary by the mili- 
tary authorities. See Coi?yRi(3nT; Libel; News- 
PABEB; Martial Law; and consult Dicey, The 
Law of the Constitution (London, 1908), chap. 6. 

CEN'STTS (Lat., registration, from cemere, 
to assess, to judge ) . The familiar use of the word 
**ccnsus” is to denote the periodical counting 
of the people, and this is its primary meaning. 
As the census of population lias been usually 
aeeompaniecl by comprehensive iiivt^stigations 
into agriculture, manufactures, etc,, the term 
has come to be employed for any statistical in- 
vestigation which proceeds by the method of 
direct interrogation. Used in ttiis broad way the 
name ''census'’ designates one of the two meth- 
ods of statistical research, th(‘ other being regis- 
tration. Census and registration are not inter- 
changeable, but one is frequently used as a sub- 
stitute for the other. A census portrays condi- 
tions at a given time, a register the changes 
which take place. As two successive censuses 
by comparison show the resultant of these 
changes, wo can, under certain circumstances, by 
summing up the changes, arrive at the gen- 
eral condition of affairs -Without a direct 
enumeration. 

Antecedents of the Census , — ^The origin of the 
American census in the well-known constitu- 
tional provision that reprosemtation and ’direct 
taxation should be proportional to population, 
suggests the intimate (*,onnoctiou between census 
operations and government necessities. That 
similar necessities in early days gave rise to 
cmimerations of the people will be readily un- 
derstood. Wo And rcA^renoes to counting tho 
people in our accounts of ancient peoples like 
tho Tlobrows and the Romans. China and Japan 
also have rtniords of very early cnumcrationH. 
These, records seem to have bt^n undertaken for 
fiscal or military purposoH. to establish the 
ownership of landed property or to determine 
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military contingents, and involved a count of 
the people not as the main issue but as an 
incident. In this they differed from the census 
operations of to-day. 

This is likewise true of such records as that 
of the Domesday Booh frequently pointed out as 
illustrations of statistical practice during the 
Middle Ages. Indeed, a direct enumeration of 
the whole people having no other object in view 
than to ascertain their number, first took place 
with the census of the United States in 1790, 
and the principal development of the census 
occurred in the nineteenth century. Before that 
time there bad been, in several European states, 
efforts directed to ascertaining the number of 
the people or of particular classes. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive of these efforts took place 
in Sweden, In 1686 parish registers were intro- 


to this point, and early records are oftentimes 
very summary. 

The most usual form of the census is the 
census of population, recurring at regular in- 
tervals of five or ten years, as the case may be. 
The inauguration of regular census taking by 
the United States in 1790 has already been 
noted. England, Holland, and Norway followed 
in 1801. In France a census took place in 1801, 
but after that irregularly until 1831, when the 
regular series begins. In Prussia a census was 
taken in 1816, but without any instructions to 
the local authorities, who were free to use their 
own discretion in the matter. It was hardly 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, as 
we shall see in reviewing the history of census 
taking in the United States, that methods ac- 
quired stability. 



dueed, in which not only births and deaths, but 
also arrivals and departures were to be noted. 
By means of these registers the number of the 
population was ascertained, and beginning with 
1749 comprehensive statements for the entire 
land were published. Such population registers 
from which, in licii of an enumeration, the num- 
ber of the population can be ascertaincjd, exist 
to-day in manv places. It was mainly from 
such Registers that the early notices of the popu- 
lation of Prussia and Austria were gathered. 
To' them should be added the reports made from 
time to time by the administrative offices of the 
various districts of the number of persons, espe- 
cially of those capable of bearing arms, under 
their jurisdiction. In all this we see the be- 
ginnings of the modern census. 

Enumeration^ of Poputationj^Th^ census has 
been a matter of slow growth. In its prSSent- 
day form it involves a record of the salient facts 
pertaining to every person in the community^ 
these facts being summarijsed for territorial and 
other groups. But it was a long time in coming 


Development of PdpulaHof^ — ^The 

progress of census taking can bo seen in' an ex- 
amination of the <l(W(‘loi)im‘nt of the couhuh 6f 
the United States. Tliat of 1790 was a model 
undertaking, whoso r(*sult« wtu-o fully in 

an octavo pamphlet of .'iO pugos, wlnlo tlu* re- 
port upon population in the census of 1910 fills 
four quarto volumes. The census of 1790 re* 
cordt'd only the heads of families, dividing th4 
members of the family into the following (jlasses: 
free whites, mal(‘s 10 years and over, maloS 
ufider 16 years, females, otluT fr(‘o persons, and 
slaves. Until 1800 no <‘SHential change was 
mado in the form of i‘ntiin<TJition, though the 
classes wore enlarged to <-niI)rju-e age, occupa- 
tion, physical infirmity, and other data. By 
1840 the schwlule Imcl grown so unwieldy that 
for each family there were os many as 70 
spaces In which’ (entries might bo made. Tn this 
period them could no tabulation of statistics 
m tlio modern wmse of the word. No i*omhJna^ 
tions other than tliost^ givtm in the original 
fK'hedule could Tna<le, ami £aets glvsn und^ 
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one head, e.g., age, could not be combined with 
those given under another, e.g., illiteracy. In 
1850 a radical change was introduced, and for 
the first time every inhabitant was recorded by 
name, the questions being answered for each 
person specifically, and not for the family group 
of which he was a part. This change in the 
manner of asking the questions necessitated the 
establishment of a central office in Washington 
in which all the schedules were gathered and 
the tabulations made. The collection of the fig- 
ures was in the hands of the United States mar- 
-ehals until 1880, but since that date has been 
in charge of the Census Office, and considerable 
improvement in the quality of the returns has 
resulted. 

Census Methods. — The operations of the cen- 
sus arc manifold, and can be stated only in the 
briefest manner. Preliminary steps are the 
preparation of the schedules and the division of 
the country into enumeration districts. The 
schedules are sometimes minutely prescribed by 
law, -but the better way is for the act to enurtier- 
ate the points to be covered and leave the formu- 
lation of the questions to the experience and 
discretion of the census authorities. The coun- 
try must be divided into well-defined enumer- 
ation districts, containing approximately the 
same number of persons, and not too extensive 
to be fully covered by the enumerator in the 
time allotted to him. In countries where the 
census is taken in a single day, the districts 
must of n(‘C(‘SHity be smaller than in the United 
States, where two weeks are piven the enumer- 
ator in cities, and a mopth xn rural districts. 
After ho has completed his work his papers are 
'«erit to Washington for eathiminati'On and tabuli- 
'tion. In 1890 the wurk of tabulation was done 
‘1^ elecrfcrieal nmchihes, the ifivention of Mr. 
hetman Hollenth. These machines have now 
ajoqtjircd a permanent place in census work; The 
‘Tacts ro<H)rd<‘d on the schedules arc drawn dff 
l>y a punching miudunc on cards, where each per- 
■f<)rtttion repr<‘scntrt some one of the characteris- 
tics noted on tlie. schedules. Such a card is 
pr<*paro<l for each individual. The cards arc 
’placed in a liohhT and brought into contact 
with a large number of i)ointH e.orr<‘Hpondiug in 
ilooation to the perforaiioim. If tlu‘re. is a hole 
'in the card the point passes through, establishes 
a curnmt, and makes a record upon a reoording 
dial. Tlie. points which touch tho cards at 
|>laces where there are no, perforations aro 
^pushed biiok by springs and return into place 
when the card Is taken out. By moans of this 
machine the count is made with unerring ac- 
curacy and tho number of combinations of the 
•dilTerent data is cproatly iner(?aHe(l. It will be 
veadily understood, if it bas not boon 'expressly 
ifltated, that a modern census of po])ii1ation is 
(aomctliing more than a statetnent of the num- 
ber of the pcoph^. The facts usually embraced 
4n censxm in(|Uiri<‘s rtdate to sex, race, age, na- 
ffcSvity, citizenship, conjugal condition, occupa- 
tion, lit(‘ra(!y, and, in foreign coxmtries, redi- 

S iMiH bcli(»f. 1’ho geograph iml distribution of 
xc fM'oplo gives another and most imj)ortant 
lOhunent. Thesis varioxis elements in conjunction 
*wlth tiie gt'ographieal detail furnish an almost 
^tUm variety of combinations. Tho result is 
a mlnnt(» analysis of the population from these 
various points of view, 

Th<i Soope of Cmsus Knumemtions^ — ^Tho do- 
ecnnial census autliorizt'd by the Oonstltution has 
from tlie beginning been utilized to secure in- 


formation beyond the mere number of inhabit- 
ants, which would have satisfied the constitu- 
tional requirement. This tendency showed itself 
first in the elaboration of the population sched- 
ules already noted, but as early as 1810 addi- 
tional inquiries were introduced. As time pro- 
gressed these became very numerous and reached 
their culmination in 1800, wlicn^ among 25 
volumes which contained the results of the cen- 
sus, two only relate to the count of the popu- 
lation. Tlie multiplication of inquiries was 
thought to retard the progress of the main in- 
vestigations, and by tho law governing the census 
of 1010 tho ehumoration was limited to popu- 
lation, agriculture, manufactures, mines, and 
quarries. The last subject had not been in- 
cluded in the census of 1000, but a special cen- 
sus of mines and quarries had been taken for 
1902 under the provisions of the permanent 
census act. The inquiry as to mortality, first 
incorporated in the census in 1850, was aban- 
doned in the census of 1010. Census returns on 
mortality are notoriously defective, except for 
the registration area, from which data are to 
be had by other than census methods. 

The census of 1010 was taken under a law 
of 1000, entitled “An Act to provide for the 
Thirteenth and suhseciuent decennial Censuses.” 
It provided for the expansion of the force 
of the permanent census bureau for the period 
July 1, lOOO’, to June 80, 1012. As a result 
of administrative dilticulties and inadequate ap- 
propriations, the work of the census failed of 
completion in the period set by the law. 

Agriculture first appc'arod as a subject of in- 
quiry in 1840, when a few general questions as 
to tho value of farm crops were asked. In 1860 
we find a special schedule for farmers, but the 
rang<^ of tho iiupiiry was not fiiatefially increased 
tlumgh the form of (pK'stion was much improved. 
In 1880 tlu‘ scope of the inquiry was greatly 
wi<lcn(»(l and spc'clal in(|Uiries concerning cereals 
and for(*stry were undertaken. The develop- 
ment of the constts has b(?en more'in the details of 
publication than in change of method. 

The history of manufacturing statistics dates 
back to the wnsufi of ISIO. Without instructions 
or definite scheduloSi tlu* marslmls were directed 
to repi»rt upon the inanufaeiure.s in tlieir dis- 
tricts. Tho mass of heterogenoous material 
which reeitltcd could not be gathered together 
into statistics, tlumgh they formed llu* bsiMifl for 
a general statement by Mr. 'IVuch C^oxe, in which 
estimate and eoiij<*eture were freely usod to 
supplement deh'ets of tlu* data. follow- 
ing census of 1820 had a luvfetcr schedule, btit 
roHiilis \v(*n‘ hardly more satisfactory. Indeed, 
so gtmeral was the discontc'iit with the figures 
that in 1880 the inquiry was abandontul. While 
an attcunpt was iignin made in 1840 to col- 
lect such statistics, it was not until 1850, with 
a r(K)rganiKed C(*nsuH S(vrvic(s that valuable re- 
sults were secured. The separates stdiedule for 
manufacturing and niwduinieal industries 
adopted in 1850 was in form Hiibstaiitially the 
same as tluii now in use. It 1ms I){‘(‘n gradually 
expanded and improved. In 1880 the, industrial 
ScImhIuIcb were confided to Hpe<tial tigcnts in 
cities and ttianufacturing districts. With the 
census of 1880 was inw>rporat<*<l a larqc number 
of special inquiri(*8, and for tlu^ more important 
industries a mass of specifically appropriati^ 
mattiY was collected. 

A ]M‘nnaneTit ctuisus l»ureau, under the llinfC- 
tor of the* (Vnsus, was i'stublished by a law of 
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1902. It publishes bulletins, special reports giv- 
ing further analysis of the data of the decennial 
census, and other statistical material. 

Bibliography. The fullest account of the 
census of the United States is found in an offi- 
cial publication, Wright and Hunt, The History 
and Groivth of the United States Census (Wash- 
ington, 1900). Consult also W. R. Merriam, 
Afnerican Census Taking from the First Census 
(Washington, 1905), and The Federal Census, 
by a Committee of the American Economic As- 
sociation (New York, 1899). Eor the methods 
of European countries, the most useful compila- 
tion is Bodio, Studi preyaratorii per il lY 
oensimento decennale della popolazione del 
regno (Rome, 1892), the author of which 
was the Director of the Italian Statistical 
Bureau. Dr. Bertillon, chief of the Municipal 
Statistics of Paris, has published Statistique 
mternationale resultant des recensements de la 
population dans les divers pays d^Europe (Paris, 
1899). 

CENSirS, Roman. See Censob. 

CENT (Er. cent, from Lat. centum, hun- 
dred) . A coin of the United Sta-tes valued at 
the one-hundredth part of a dollar. The divi- 
sion of the coinage unit into hundredths is quite 
frequent; and names indicating this division are 
found in the centime of France, the oentesimo 
of Italy, the centavo of the South American re- 
publics, and the cent of Holland. In Belgium 
the coins of one and two centimes are popularly 
known as cents. In the United States the use of 
the word *^cent” dates from the Act of Congress 
of 1786 which adopted the dollar of one hundred 
cents as the coinage basis of the United States. 
While in Colonial times dollars (Spanish) were 
frequent in the circulation, the minor coins in 
use were either English coppers or homemade 
substitutes for them. In 1787 a mint estab- 
lished by Congress at New Haven, Conn.,^ began 
coining what are known as the “Fugio” or 
'‘Franklin^' cents, which were issued for many 
years. In 1791 a coin bearing a head of Wash- 
ington and the words “one cent” was struck in 
England as a pattern piece, and in 1792 another, 
without the word “cent,” both of these meeting 
with the President's modest disapproval. In 
1792 (April 2) Congress authorized the issue of 
a copper cent of 264 grains, and a half -cent in 
proportion. These appeared in 1793, the cent 
being reduced to 208 grains. In 1796 (Act of 
January 26) the weight of the cent was reduced 
to 168 grains and the half -cent was proportion- 
ately reduced, a new design being adopted also. 
The head of Liberty was changed in 1808, and 
again in 1816. In 1815 and 1835 no copper 
coins were issued. By Act of March 3, 1861, 
a three-cent coin, three-fourths silver, was 
authorized, and in 1863 its weight was reduced 
from 12% grains to 11.52 grains. By Act 
of Feb. 21, 1867, the half-cent was discontinued, 
and the old copper cent was replaced by a 
smaller coin, composed of .88 copper and .12 
nickel, and weighing 72 grains. In 1864 (Act 
of April 22) the bronze cent was introduced, 
weighing 48 grains, and consisting of .96 cop- 
per and .05 tin and zinc. By the same Act 
the one and two cent coins were made a legal 
tender for sums net exceeding 10 and 20 cents 
respectively, and the coinage of two-cent pieces 
to weigh 96 grains was authorized. In 1866 
(Act of March 3) the one and two cent coins 
became each a legal tender to the amount of 4 
oents only, and a three-cent coin was authorized, 


to consist of three-fourths copper and one-fourth 
nickel, to weigh 30 grains, and to be legal tender 
for any sum not exceeding 60 cents. In 1866 
(May 16) a new Act provided for the coinage of 
a flve-cent piece, three-fourths copper and 01 ^ 
fourth nickel, to weigh 77.16 grains, and to be 
a legal tender for any sum not exceeding $1. 
The “Coinage Act of 1873” (February 12) dis- 
carded the two-cent piece and limited the issue 
of coins of the denomination of cent to a five- 
cent piece and a three-cent piece (three-fourths 
copper and one-fourth nickel, and weighing 
77.16 and 30 grains respectively), and a one-cent 
piece (.95 copper and .05 tin and zinc, weighing 
48 grains). The coins authorized by this Act 
were made a legal tender at their nominal value 
for any amount not exceeding 26 cents in any 
one payment. The minor coinage was further 
simplified by the discontinuance of the three- 
cent piece by Act of Sept. 26, 1890, The cents 
issued in 1793, 1799, and 1804, and the cop- 
per cent of 1856 are very rare, as are Hie 
half-cents of 1793, 1831, 1840-48, and 1852. See 
Numismatics. 

CENTAU-TIEA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. oen- 
tauria, Gk. Kepra^peLov, kentaureion, from Gk* 
Kipravpos, kentauros, centaur) . A genus of 
plants of the family Ooinpositse, containing at 
feast 400 species of annual and perennial 
herbaceous plants, chiefly natives of the Medi- 
terranean regions and Australia. The corn- 
flower, bluebottle, or corn bluebottle {Centaurea 
cyanus), is common in grain fields in Europe, 
and has escaped from gardens in parts of tlie 
United States. The juice of the florets of the 
• disk, with a little alum, dyes a beautiful and 
permanent blue. The large bluebottle {Cen- 
tayrea montana), a native of central Europe, 
is frequently cultivated in flower gardens. Its 
flowers are considerably larger, and it is a 
perennial. Sweet sultan {Centaurea mosohata), 
a native of the Levant, with fragrant flowers, 
is also common in flower gardens. It is an 
annual or biennial. Several species having the 
involucre spiny hoar the name of star thistle, 
Centaurea oaloitrapa being most widely known. 

CEN'TATTBS (Lat. Oentauri, Gk. KipravpQi, 
Kentauroi, of uncertain etymology). A race of 

monsters, half man 
and half horse, 
which Greek legend 
localized in Thes- 
saly. Such mon- 
sters are very early 
represented in 
Greek art, armed 
with a double- 
headed axe or 
branches of trees, 
and frequently in 
combat with an 
archer. Two main 
types may be dis- 
tinguished. In one 
a hunmu body from 
tlu' waist upward 
is join<*d to the 
hotly and four legs 
of a horse; in the 
earlier type the 
fore legs are also 
human, and the hinder parts t>tdy are eciuine. 
Greek legend knows two gotul centaurs, Chiron 
and Bholna; but tht*, others art* represented as 
savage and lustful. They appear most often in 
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battle with the Lapitliae (q.v.), or with Hercules. 
In later art they appear in the Dionysiac circle, 
drawing the chariot of the god, plagued by 
cupids, or in company with satyrs and nymphs. 
Consult Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art, The 
Archaic Period (Berlin, 1912). 

CENTAXT'ETTS (Lat., from Gk. ’Kivravposy 
Kentauros), The Centaur, a southern constel- 
lation, represented on the celestial globe by a 
form half man and half horse. The principal 
star in this constellation, a Oentauri, has been 
found to have a larger parallax (q.v.) than 
any other fixed star. In other wor^, a Cen- 
tauri is nearer to us in space than any other 
star. The dilliculty of measuring stellar dis- 
tance is so groat, on account of the extreme 
delicacy of the necessary observations, that it 
was not until 1838 that such measurements 
were rendered possible by Bessel, who deter- 
mined the parallax of 61 Oygni with great 
precision. In the very next year Henderson, at 
the Cape of Good Hope Observatory, measured 
the parallax of ct Centauxi, but his results have 
since bc<in replacc'd by the more accurate helio- 
mctric observations of Gill and Elkin, made at 
the same observatory in 1881-83. These as- 
tronomers make the distance 4.3 light years, 
a ‘light year” being the distance traversed by 
light in one year. Wlum wc remember that 
light moves with a velocity ot 186,330 miles a 
second, wo can form some idea of the immense 
distance separating us from our nearest neigh- 
bor among the fixed starK. 

OEN'TAtTBY ( Lat. oentauria, Gk. Ksprai- 
pstop, kentaureion, from Gk. K^praopos, hmtOMros, 
centaur; bo called because it was supposed to 
have healed the wounded foot of the centaur 
Chiron), IStyth/rosa, A genus of plants of the 
family Gontianacesa, having a funnel-shaped 
regular five-parted jcorolla. Tlie species are 
pretty little annuals, natives chiefly of the tem- 
perate parts of Europe and Asia^ with pink or 
roRc-colorod flowers. They possess the tonic and 
other medicinal virtues of gentian, and although 
not frequently administered by i)hyfluniiiiH, are 
an important domestic medicine; and the tops 
are collected, when the plant is in flower, by the 
country people both in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, to lx*, employed in cases of 
dysp(‘pHia, in intermittent fevers, and as a ver- 
mifuge. They contain a substance called oon- 
tmtm, the hydrochlorato of whicli is said to be 
an excellent febrifuge. The couimon centaury 
(Wrythresd oentaurium) is the H]u*c.ieH most fre- 
quent in Great Britain, a plant, of 8 inches 
to a foot in height, with flowers collected in 
loose lieads, growing in dry pastures. Two or 
throe oth(*r Hpecii‘s iin^ found on sandy seashoresi. 
Nearly to iliese ih tin*. American centaury 

{t^ahhiitid a7iyularUi), an annual plant with an 
erect, (luadranguliir stern, extimsivoly distributed 
tliroughout the United Hiates and Canada, and 
much us«*d in tli<* donn'stie ]>ractice of Am<*rica 
as a ])rophylaetic. against autumnal fevers in 
strong infusions and lurg(‘ an<l repeat<*d doses- 
There arc more than a dozen speci<*fl of ^^ahbatia 
in the Unit<*d Htattw, and the Europt'an species 
of centaury are introduced to some extent in 
waHt<» grounds. 

CEN^ENABY (Lat. contenariua, consisting 
of a hun<ln*<l, from cmimU, numbered by hun- 
dreds, from oentiim, hundr^)^ A hunarsd of 
anything; a period of a liundnsd years; but 
usually employ<‘d to denoti^ the commemoration 
of an important event. The centenary of Ameri- 


can independence was celebrated by a centennial 
exhibition in 1876; the bicentenary of Pope’s 
birth in 1888; the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
birth in 1864; the octocentenary of the Bologna 
Un^ersity in 1888. See Mjllenaby, 

CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, Intkbna- 
TioiSTAL. An international exhibition of arts, 
manufactures, and products of the soil and 
mines, held in Philadelphia, Pa., from May 10 
to Nov. 10, 1876. The exhibition was de- 
signed as a celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
and to illustrate the progress and industrial de- 
velopment which had taken place since that 
event. The project was originally proposed by 
an association of citizens of Philadelphia in 
1870, and was officially authorized by Congress 
on March 3, 1871, when a centennial commis- 
sion, of which Joseph R. Hawley became presi- 
dent, was named by President Grant. This com- 
mission, on May 12, 1873, appointed Alfred T. 
Goshom director general, under whose immediate 
direction the various subordinate officers were 
then chosen. The funds for the exhibition were 
obtained from the following appropriations: 
City of Philadelphia, $1,600,000; State of Penn- 
sylvania, $1,600,000; Congress, $1,500,000; and 
private subscriptions, $2,300,000. A site in Pair- 
mount Park, comprising an area of 236 acres, was 
inclosed, within which more than 200 buildings 
were erected. Of these, the Main Building, a 
structure of iron and glass, was designed for the 
exhibition of manufactures, products of mines 
and metallurgy, and various objects showing 
the development of science and education of all 
nations. It covered an area of 20 acres, and 
was 1880 feet long by 464 feet wide; Machinery 
Hall, next in size, was 1402 feet long by 360 
feet wide, and was Constructed of wood, with iron 
ties and struts into large traces upon tiers of 
solid nxasonry; Agricultural Hall was 820 feet 
long by 640 feet wide, and was of wood and 
glass; Horticultural Hall, of iron and gloss, in 
the Moorish stylo of architecture, was 883 feet 
long by 193 feet wide; and Memorial Hall, of 
granite, glass, and iron, in the modern Benais- 
sanco style of architecture, was used as an 
art gallery, and was 365 feet long by 210 feet 
wide and 89 feet in height, costing $1,600,000. 
This building was constructed in permanent 
form, and is now the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art. The smaller buildings were erected at the 
expense of various countries, States, and in- 
dividual firms. In acc<>rdan<‘.o with an Act of 
Congress of June 6, 1874, the President invited 
foreign governments to be repreHent(‘d and take 
part in the international exhibition. Forty- 
nine foreign gov(*riini(‘ntK and dependencies 
responded to this invitation; and many, in ad- 
dition to sending important exhibits of their 
products, erected buildings on the grounds for 
the use of their n*Hp<‘ctiv(‘ commissions. 

The exhibits, of wliich there were upward 
of 60,000, w(*rc eliiRsilied in 36 groups, each of 
which was suhdivi<h*d into <*lartH(*s, and these Itt 
turn w<*r<^ again subdivid(*d into smaller divi- 
HioiiR. They wer<^ examiu<*d l>y a jury of awards, 
irf which PranciH A. Walk<*r was chief, com- 
posed of 2.33 judges, ..of wlioni 118 were foreign 
and 115 American. Awards, consisting of a di- 
ploma and a medal, were granted to 13,104 
exhibitors, 7802 being given to foreigii eountrit^s 
and 5302 to the United States. The total num- 
ber of admissions was 9,910,006, of which 8,004,- 
274 were paid. The largest numb<*r of persons 
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admitted on any one day was on Pennsylvania 
Day (September 28), wlien' 274,919 per^ons< 
entered the grounds. During the exhibition the 
governors of the various States were invited to 
accompany excursions to the fair, where usually 
receptions were held in* the State buildings. By 
such means, interest was stimulated, and citi- 
zens generally took advantage of these excursions 
to visit the exhibition. Representatives from 
each State and Territory were invited to deliver 
addresses upon its history, progress, present 
condition, and resources; also various organiza- 
tions held meetings on the exhibition grounds 
on special days.' There were, also, the following 
of&eial ceremonies connected with the exhibition: 
Opening exercises, on May 10; centennial 
celebration of the Declaration of Independence, 
on July 4; distribution of awards to exhibitors, 
on September *27; and closing exercises, on 
November 10. 

The Centennial Exhibition marked an impor- 
tant stage in the industrial development of the 
United States, as. well as in the growth of 
industrial expositions generally. Coming, as it 
did, at a time .of prosperity following the Civil 
War, it offered an opportunity for individual 
manufacturers to show the great advances that 
had been made under the stimulus of the de- 
mands of active trade. It was, moreover, the 
ffrat opportunity where the products and manu-^ 
faetures of' every section of. the United States 
were so brought together as to give a concrete 
representation of the material resources and 
capacities of the nation as a whole. The inter- 
national aspect given to the exhibition by the 
cpSpejration of foreign countries served to em- 
phasize the closer commercial relations that were 
beiing, established between the United States - and 
vai;ious distant nations. Prom South America 
and the Par East came extensive exhibits ; and 
it may be mentioned as a single consequence 
that articles of Japanese manufacture became 
well known, in the United States for the first 
time, and soon entered into extensive use for 
decorative and other purposes. The fine quality 
of' many goods exhibited by European makers 
was impressed upon American manufacturers, 
and an important result was the tendency to 
a4apt their labor-saving and more rapid 
machinery to the manufacture of higher grades 
and. more ornamental products; The bringing 
together of important works of art also was an 
event of importance to the American people, 
whose art galleries and academies were at that 
time in little more than a formative state. 
Greatest of all the lessons learned from the ex-* 
hibition was the realization, not only of ’^e 
great progress, hut of the extended and diverse 
resources of the nation,.together with its homo- 
geneity and potentiality in industrial mattorsi- 
in .spite of the, then receiat • war^ devastating a 
large and important territory. As the exhibi- 
tion was visited by numerous visitors from 
abroad, these facts were equally patent to them- 
and. served ,to; demonstrate to the world the 
extent of the development of the United States. 
Regarded in its, larger aspect, the Centennial 
Exhibition illustrated conditions- existing at a 
tiiue when the changes. wraugl>t by the develop- 
ment of rapid communication and the^ cxttmded 
•use of nicelianic4bl power in various industries 
were clearly indicated. The railway, telegraph/ 
and. post ofilce had already bound the world 
closely together^ so that a more intimate ao- 
quamtanoe among nationss and easier inter- 


change of goods was possible. The use of steanii 
and inventive genius had effected transforma-* 
tions in manufacturing, and tire methods in 
vogue in the United States were now brought to» 
the serious attention of Europe. As an exhibi- 
■fcion, the Centennial was organized on a larger 
scale and on a more truly international basis 
than any previously attempted, and as a result 
its success was extraordinary. Being the first 
exhibition of the kind in the United States,, it 
paved the way for subsequent undertakings! 
which have proved as successful. See Exhibi-^ 
noNS, Inuusteial. 

The history of the exhibition is given in a 
series of nine volumes published by the Depart- 
ment of State (Washington, 1880), of which 
vols. i and ii are devoted to the reports of the 
director general and the chiefs of the bureaus of 
administration ; vols. iii to viii, which ^ were 
edited by Francis A. Walker, to a description of 
the exhibits; and vol. ix, a quarto volume, by 
Dorsev Gardner, to the grounds and buildings. 

CENTENNIAL STATE. Colorado. See 
States, Populab Names of. 

CENTENO, thfin-t5'n6, Diego (c.1505^9). A 
Spanish soldier, bom at Ciudad Rodrigo. 

1534 he went with Pedro de Alvarado to Peru* 
where he contended against the elder Almagro 
at Las Salinas ( 1538), and the younger Almagro 
at Chupas (1542) ; made himself master of part* 
of the country by killing the tyrannical Almaoi- 
draa; and in 1544 declared against Gonapala 
Pizarro and on the side of the Viceroy. He wa»i. 
however, several times defeated by Carbajal 
and, his army being disbanded, was compolleA 
to seek refuge in a cave near Aroquipa. On the 
arrival of Gasca, the envoy of Charles V, Cenr 
teno collected an army in support of the Royalisfi 
eause in Obiircas, but was again defeated 
(Oct. 20,' 1547) by Pizarro and Carbajal at 
Huarina. In the following year he contributed 
to the final defeat of Pizarro, towards whom he 
displayed more clemency tlian did the other 
Royalists. His death, at La Plata, just after, 
-he had bem appointed Governor of the Rfo de la 
Plata, is said to have been caused by poison 
administorod at a banquet by officers who feared 
the revelations which he had purposed to 3naka 
to tlie King. 

CENTER. See Cbntbb. 

CENTERING. See CBOTBirTG. 

CEN^TEBVIZjLE. a city and the county 
scat of Appanoose Co., Iowa, 69 miles north* 
west of Keokuk, on tlie Chicago, Burlington atwl 
Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pawifiiev 
and the Southern Iowa Traction Company rail- 
roads (Map: lowa^ E 4). The city has a ]>ark, 
a public hospital, and a public library. Coal, 
gypsum, and limewtone uiulcTlio the vicinity, 
and large quantities are shipped. The exporta- 
tion of live stock is an important industry,, and 
there are railway shops and manufactures of 
lumber, flour, iron, skirts, crushed rock, etc* 
Settled in 1847, Centerville was incorporated in 
the following year. Its government is ad- 
ministered by a mayor, ol(*ctod biennially, and a 
oity council* Pop., 1890, 3668; 1000, 5266*, 
1010*, 6936*. 

CENTER VXLLB. A 'town and the county 
seat of Queen Anne* Go., Md., 30 miles (di- 
rect) east by north of Annapolis,- on the Cor- 
sica River, at the head of navigation, and on 
the Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia, and tho 
!Hiilttdelphia^ Baltimore, and Washin^^n raih 
roads (Map: ^laryltind, N 4). The town Ss in 
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a fertile agriculttiral and peach-growing district, 
and has carriage works, machine shops, can- 
ning factory, and a creamery. Centerville has 
adopted the commission form of government and 
owns its electric lighting plant and water works. 
Pop,, 1000, 1231; 1910, 1435. 

OENT-GABBES, sa^'g^rd'. The title Of a 
special bodyguard instituted by Louis XI of 
Prance in 1474, consisting of 100 nobles, acting 
as^ guards of the palace, each of whom main- 
tained two archers. The latter were later de- 
veloped into the gardes du corps. The Cent- 
Gardos were disbanded in 1727 by Louis XV, 
restored by Napoleon III, and finally dissolved 
at the fall of the Empire. 

CEN^TIGBABE SCALE (Pr., from Lat. ccw- 
hundred + gradics^ degree). A scale for 
thermometers where the zero is fixed at the 
freezing point of water, and the 100* point at 
the temperature at which water boils under an 
atmospheric pressure of 760 millimeters (30 
inches). See Theemombtby ^and Thermom- 
eters. 

CENTXiyCE, sdN't^m' (from Lat. oentesimus, 
hundredth, from centum^ hundred). In the 
Preneh monetary system, the hundredth part of 
a franc. 

CENTIMETEB-GBAM-SECOND SYSTEM. 

See 0. G. S. 

CEN'TIPEDE, or CENTIPED (Lat. emti^ 
peda, contupvda, from centum, hundred -|- pcs, 
foot). Centipedes belong to the order Ohilop- 
oda, one of the two ]>riu(Mpal groups of the 
Myriapoda, and in some ))laces are popularly 
known as ^‘galleyworniH.” They have fewer 
sogments in the body than the Ghidogziatha, the 
millipedes, in which rcH])ect they more closely 
approach spidi^rs and insects? a centipedey in- 
4e^, is like a primitive insect in sxructure^ 
The form of the body is flattened, has more con- 
centration headward than in tike millipedes, and 
each segment bears one pair of legs. In count- 
ing the segments, the ventral surface should be 
observed, tor the dorsal shields often overlap- 
Th(». head, coveri^d by a flat shield, b<^ars a pair 
of long antenna*, a pair of small, strong mandi- 
hles, ami a pair of undc'rjaws; and it contains 
poison glands, Uio venom being emitted through 
a pair of modUlcd legs. 

HaUie and JHaUtat — Oontipedes are active 
and feroedous. All are fond of dark and damp 
places, and stay by day under stones and bark, 
m decaying wood and loaves, or in loose soil. 
They go in search of food by night, devouring 
worms, mollusks, and insects^ which they are 
able to pursue with much persist-enco, guided 
almost wholly by Idio of touch, for their 
powers of vision are at tho best poorly dtwoloped. 
Only one family, Scutigerldas him eompinind 
oy<*H. In the other forms the eyes nr<i simplo 
or al)S(mt. According to Plateau, centipedes can 
distinguish light from dark, but, since they 
night prowlers, the bUn<l forms se<»m to get 
on as w<‘n as the others. As (h^stroyers of in- 
s(*ets, oentij^edes ar<t, thertdore, of practical 
importnnee to agrieultur(^. The smaller forms 
seldom, if ever, biU^ man, and the poison is 
luwer fatal. .<»f the large tropical 

forms, liowtwer, is painful and serious. Accord- 
ing to Humboldt, the ehildron of South 
oan Indians ti^ar oil the head and eat tho re- 
mainder of tho body. 

OtmMfuwHtm and History. — ^Ii’our fiimilies 
are dlstinguisluKl — viz,, Heuiig<brUbe, Lithobiidie, 
J^olopendrida^, and GiH)phili(bn. To the fkmti- 


geridas belong long, stout myriapods, and the 
genus Bcutigera is distinguished by its long 
legs, but is rare in the United * States north of 
New York City. The body of the Lithobiidte is 
unevenly jointed. The genus Lithohius is of 
world-wide distribution, Lithohius forficatus in- 
habiting both Europe and America. The Scolo- 
pendridfB usually have four ocelli and from 17 
to 20 jointed antennse. To the genus ScolO’ 
pendra the large- jointed centipedes belong, such 
as the giant centipede {Scolopendra gigantea) of 
tropical America and the West Indies. The 
Geopliilidse have from* 30 to 200 segments, the 
typical genus {Oeophilus) inhabiting both Eu- 
rope and America, under stones and decaying 
wood. One European species is phosphorescent. 
The centipedes appeared later in geological 
times than the millipedes. A Geophilus occurs 
in the Lower Carboniferous of Nova Scotia and 
the coal formations of Germany, and the order 
is well represented in Tertiary times. Compare 
Millipede; and for bibliography, etc., see 
Myriapoda. 

CENTLIVBE, sSnt-Hv'Sr or iS'vSr, Susanna 
(c.1667-1723). An English dramatist, the 
daughter of a Lincolnshire gentlanan named 
Freeman, born (most probably) in Ireland. Her 
early history is obscure; but when 16 years 
of age she won the heart of a nephew of Sir 
Stephen Fox, ^wlio, however, died shortly after 
their marriage. Her second husband (an officer 
named Carrol) lost his life in a duel. Left in 
extreme poverty, his widow endeavored to sup- 
port herself by writing for the theatre, and after 
producing a tragedy called The Perjured Eus- 
Icmd, made her appearance, on the stage. She 
afterward married (1706) Joseph Contlivre, 
principal cook to Queen Anne. Of her plays, 
The Busybody, in which the leading character, 
Marplot, is highly amusing (1709); A Bold 
B tropes for a Wife (1718) ; and The Wonder 
(1714), in which Garrick found one of his best 
parts, — ^though not distinguished by purity of 
style or truthfulness of portraiture, are lively 
in their plots, and have kept their place on the 
stage. Her collected Dramatio Works appeared 
in 1761 (3 vols.) ; now edition containing an 
account of her life (London, 18721. 

CENT NOXrVELLES NOXXVELLES, sllN 
nlH^vSl' (Fr., hundred new stories). A collec- 
tion of French talcs,. maxiy of them taken from 
the works of Italian novelists, first printed by 
V4rard, in an undated folio, from a xnanuscript 
of the year 1456. Boccaccio and Poggio are 
tho principal sources. Tho tales were originally 
written for tho court of Bu^ndy, probably at 
tho direction of Philip the Good. Antoine de 
la Salle liad some part in collecting and editing 
them. They W(*ro r(‘pul>lished in Paris in 1858, 
under the editorship of Thomas Wright. They 
arc marked l>y an oxtr<?mely cynical and obscene 
wit. 

CBN'TO (Ft. oenton, li centone, from Lat. 
conto, patchwork, Gk. k4vtp<op, hmirCn, patch- 
work, from icirrpov^ Icmiron, pin, from MvrehPf 
henteUi, to prick). A name applied to poems 
manufactured by putting together distinct verses 
or passages of ono author, or of Hev<*ral authors, 
so as to make a new meaning. Aft<*r the decay 
of genuine poetry among the Greuks, this worths 
IcvBS verwi manufacture came into vogue, as is 
proved by the Oentonea llonicrioi (q.v!) ; but it 
was muen mtvre eonnnon among tb« Homans in 
the later times of the Empire, when Vergil was 
fre<iuently abustnl in this fashion, as in the 
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Cento Nuptialis of AusoniuB {who gives rules 
for the composition of the cento) , and especially 
in the Cento VergilianuSt constructed in the 
fourth century by Proba Falconia, wife of the 
proconsul Adelfius, and giving, in VergiPs mis- 
placed words, an epitome of sacred history. 
The cento was a favorite recreation in the 
Middle Ages. In the twelfth century a monk 
named Metellus contrived to make a cento of 
spiritual hymns out of Horace and Vergil. Con- 
sult Delepierre, Tableau de la litt&rature du 
centon (London, 1874-75). 

CEWTO, chSn'to. A city in northern Italv, 
16 miles north of Bologna, situated in a fertile 
plain, on the left bank of the Reno (Map: 
Italy, F 3). It has a former palace of Count 
Chiavelli-Pannini, and in the churches are many 
paintings by Guercino (q.v.), whose interesting 
house is still shown, and whose statue adorns 
the principal square. Cento is connected by 
canal with San Giovanni and with Ferrara, and 
is a hemp and rice market. Pop. (commune), 
1881, 17,000; 1901, 19,118; 1910, 23,907. 

OEHTOGSTES HOMERGCCI, or Homb'rocen- 
to'nbs (Lat., Homeric centos, translation of Gk, 
^OfirjpoKivrptaveSf Homer okentrdnes, or *Opi7ip6K€PTpa, 
HomBroJcentra, from "'OpLvjpoSf Eom&rosy Homer 
-|- K^vrptav, kefitrdnj cento). A cento (q.v.) on 
the life of Christ, made up of Homeric hex- 
ameters. It dates probably fyom the fifth 
century, and was printed by Aldus in 1501, by 
Stephens in 1568, and edited by Teucher (Leip- 
zig, 1793). It has been ascribed to the Empress 
Eudocia. , 

CEHTO ITOVELLE AITTICHE, ch^n'td 
nd-vgm an-te'kd (It., hundred old stories). A 
collection of tales belonging to Italy and the 
thirteenth century. They are founded variously 
on historical events and mediaeval romances and 
tableaux. See Italian Language and Lixeba- 

TUSE. 

OEHTORBI, ch4n-tdrq)S. The former name 
of the Sicilian city Centuripe (q.v.). 

OERTTRAL AMERICA. That portion of the 
American continent between Mexico on the north 
and Colombia on the south, embracing the states 
of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Manama, and the colony of British 
Honduras (Map: World, Countries, M 8 — 
special map). It extends from lat. 8® to 18® 
30' N., and has an area estimated at about 181,- 
500 square miles. Where it joins the Isthmus 
of Panama, now crossed by the Panama Canal 
(q.v.), the distance between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific is reduced to about 76 miles. It is 
in general a mountainous region, the elevations 
reaching about 13,000 feet in the north, and over 
11,000 feet in the south. The interrupted moun- 
tain chain along the west coast is, in a sense, the 
connecting-link between the cordilleras of North 
and South America. The chain includes numer- 
ous volcanoes, which have ejected enormous quan- 
tities of lava and ashes. There are two extensive 
lakes, those of Nicaragua and Managua. The 
west coast of Central America is bold and 8tee]j, 
but most of the eastern coast lies at low alti- 
tudes. The population is chiefly of mixed Span- 
ish and Indian blood. The prehistoric remains 
are of great interest. See Aboit-EOLOgt, Amebi- 

OAN. 

History. The coast of Central America was 
first sighted by Columbus on his fourth voyage, 
in August, 1502. After 1613 a part of what is 
now Costa Rica was conquered by Pedro Arias de 
Avila. From 1622 to 1626 the country was in 
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dispute between Avila and Cort4s, who, after the 
conquest of Mexico, dispatched Alvarado to sub- 
due Guatemala (1523-24). Cortds himself in- 
vaded the country in 1524-26, completing its sub- 
jugation. All of Central America constituted 
the Captain-Generalcy of Guatemala until 1821. 
In that year Guatemala proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, and in 1822 the five audiencias, corre- 
sponding to the present five states, were united 
to the Mexican Empire of Iturbide. They re- 
gained their independence soon after, and in 
July, 1823, constituted themselves the Republic 
of the United States of Central America. From 
the first there was a bitter conflict between the 
Federalist element, which was strongest in Hon- 
duras, and the Conservative party, comprising 
the clergy and the old Spanish bureaucracy, 
which were opposed to centralization, their 
stronghold being Guatemala. The struggle be- 
tween these two elements has persisted to the 
present day and has shown itself in the numer- 
ous unsuccessful attempts to establish a fed- 
erated Central America. The Liberals were in 
the ascendant up to 1839, under the leadership 
of General Morazdn. In 1839, however, the 
union was dissolved, as the result of the success- 
ful uprising of the Conservatives of Guatemala 
under Carrera. General Morazfin made an at- 
tempt to restore the federal republic, but was 
captured and shot in Costa Rica in 1842. In that 
year a new union of all the states, excepting 
Costa Rica, was brought about, but this was 
dissolved in 1845. Costa Rica, in general, took 
very little part in the political affairs of Central. 
America. In 1850 Honduras, Salvador, and Nics- 
aragua endeavored to restore the republic by 
force, but their armies were overthrown in the 
following year bv Carrera. It was during the 
period of disturbances which followed the victory 
of Guatemala that the filibuster Walker ((pv.) 
made his audacious attempts to seize the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua (1850) and Salvador 
(1800) . Of subsequent efforts to establish a fed- 
erated republic in Central America, the most 
important were those of Barrios, President of 
Guatemala, who resorted to force (1885) and 
perished in the attempt, and tho peaceful union 
formed in 1896 by Nicaragua, Salvador, and 
Honduras, which combined to form the Greater 
•Republic of Central America, with provisions for 
the admission of Guatemala and Costa Rica. A 
constitution was adopted in 1808, but owing to 
the dissatisfaction of Salvador, the union was 
soon dissolved. Great Britain, in 1605, extended 
her protection to the Mosquito Coast, which 
was relinquished in 1850. Through colonization 
British Honduras was established in that year. 
In 1903 the revolt and independence of Panama 
added another to the list of Central American 
republics. From the Washington Peace Confer- 
ence of 1907 dates a new era of interstate re- 
lations in ('Jentral America. The organization 
of the Central American Court at Carta^ in 
1908, for which Andrew Carnegie provided the 
building, has solved disputes and promoted 
operation. The first decision was in 1909. In 
the same year the First Central America Confer- 
ence laid the basis of a uniform monetary, met- 
ric, fiscal, and consular service agreement. The 
Sixth Conference meeting in January, 1914, car- 
ried these recommendations oven further and 
added plans for agreements as to international 
highways, postal and telegraphic regulations, 
aim coasting trade, as well as the establishing of 
a central pi^agoglc institute an<l a central com** 
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mission of foreign relations. It also proposed 
removing the Court of Justice from Cartago. 
At the date of this conference no united action 
had yet been taken to realize the plans of pre- 
vious conferences. Consult: Knock, Republics of 
Central and South America (London, 1913) ; 
Fortier and Ficklen, Central America and Mex- 
ico (Philadelphia, 1907) ; Keane, Central and 
South America (London, 1909) ; and his Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies (ib., 1901); 
W. L. Scruggs, Colombian and Venezuelan 
Republics; with Notes on Central America (Bos- 
ton, 1905) ; Carranza, Digesto constitucional 
americano (Buenos Aires, lOOO-'Ol) ; Child, Cen- 
tral American Republics (London, 1892) ; H. 
H. Bancroft, History of Central America (3 
vols., San Francisco, 1881-87) ; Squier, The 
States of Central America (New York, 1858); 
Crechfield, American Supremacy (New York, 
1908 ) ; **The United States and Latin America," 
in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (1903) ; Moncado, Social and 
Political Influence of the United States in Cen- 
tral America (n.p., 1911, from the Spanish). 
See Ambbioa; Beitish Honduras; Costa Riga; 
Guatemala; Honduras; Nioaeaqua; Panama; 
Salvador; Mosquito Coast. 

CENTRAL CITY, A city and the county- 
seat of Gilpin Go., Colo., 40 miles west by north 
of Denver, on the Colorado and Southern Rail- 
road (Map: Colorado, K 2). It is the centre of 
supply for a rich mining district, and has gold 
mines. The first discovery of gold in paying 
quantiti(SH in the State was made here. Central 
City was settled in 1850, and was incorporated 
in 1864. The government is administered by a 
mayor, bienniadly elected, and a city council. 
There are municipal water works. Pop., 1890, 
2480; 1900, 3114; 1010, 1782. * 

CENTRAL CITY. A city in Muhlenberg 
Co., Ky., 35 miles northwest of Bowling Green, 
on the Illinois Central, the Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and the Kentucky and Midland railroads, 
and on the Green lUver (Map: Kentucky, C 5). 
It is in a coal-mining region, and is the com- 
mercial centre of the vast bituminous coal 
fields of western Kentucky. The city contains 
a public library and railway repair shops* Pop., 
1890, 1144; 1000, 1318; 1910, 2646. 

CENTRAL CITY. A city and the county 
fiCttit of Merrick Oo,, Neb., 132 miles west of 
Omaha, on the Union Pacific and the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy railroads, and on the 
Platte Hiver (Map: Nebraska, G 3). It is in a 
productive agrieultural and stock-raising region 
and ships cattle. The eity contains the Nebraska 
Central Colh»g<^ (Friends) and owns its water 
works and power plant- Pop., 1900, 1671; 
1910, 2428. 

CENTRAL FALLS. A city in Providence 
(k)., K. 1., 5 miles north of Providence, on the 
New York, New ilaven, and Hartford Railroad, 
and on the Blnekstone River ( Map : Rhode 
Island, 0 2). CVntral Falls has a publie library 
and parks and obtains its watt'r supply from 
Pawtueket, though it owns the pipe system by 
which th<‘ wnt<^r is supplied. It has extensive 
manufaeturt»H of cotton, woolen, and silk goods, 
hjiindoth, glass, end machinery. The city, 
formerly inelude<l in the town of Lincoln, was 
itteor[»oriited in 1895, Under Its present ehart<‘r, 
the mayor and tlu» eity <H)uneil are eleet<‘d 
biennially, the latter being a hieunuTal assembly, 
'i'he executive, with the conS(*nt of the board of 
aldermen, noininat<*s police and the 


school committee is chosen by popular election; 
except in these departments,, all officers are 
selected by the council. Pop., 1900, 18,167; 
1910, 22,754. 

CENTRAL FORCES. Forces which pro- 
duce on a moving body an acceleration towards 
a fixed point called the “centre of force." Il- 
lustrations are afforded by the motion of a stone 
whirled in a sling, by the motion of the moon 
with reference to the earth, or of the earth 
with reference to the sun. It is evident, since 
the line of action of the force is through a fixed 
point, that the moving body will always move 
in a definite plane, and that the moment of the 
force around a line through the fixed point per- 
pendicular to this plane being zero, there is no 
change in the angular momentum around this 
line. (Sec Mechanics.) This leads at once to 
what is called the principle of the “conserva- 
tion of areas," or the statement that, if a radius 
vector be drawn from the fixed point to the 
moving body, it will describe equal areas in 
equal intervals of time; thus, the nearer the 
body is to the centre, the greater must he its 
speed. 

It can be shown further that, if the force 
is an attraction varying inversely as the square 
of the distance from the centre to the body, the 
orbit of the body will be an ellipse, hyiHirbola, 
or parabola, depending upon the conditions un- 
der which the motion may be regarded as being 
started, the centre of the force being a focus. 
If the orbit is elliptical, it may bo shown that 
the sguaro of the period of nwolution of the 
body in its orbit is proportioned to the cube of 
the major axis of the ellipse. Consult Tait and 
Steele, Dynamics of a Particle (Tjondon, 1866), 

The great astronomer Kepler, in 1609, by a 
careful consideration of tne observations of 
Tycho Brahe on the motions of the planets, de- 
duced the fact that these motions obey the three 
laws stated above; that is, they satisfy the 
conservation of areas, their orbits are elliptical 
about the sun as a focus, and the squares of their 
periods are proportional to the cubes of the 
major axes of the orbits. These arc, therefore, 
often called “Kepler’s laws." Sir Isaac Newton 
some years later showed that these laws were a 
necessary c(>n8(‘<iuenw* of his principle of uni- 
versal gravitation, which states that any two 
particles of matter act \ipou each oth(‘r with a 
force of attraction which vari<‘s <lin*ctly as 
the product of the masses of the particlt‘s and 
inversely as the rt(|uare of their distatuu^ apart, 
and of the further prineiph^ that a large splu^ri- 
cal body acta upon outside points as if its 
matter were concent at its (Txitre. 

CENTRA'LIA. A city in Marion Oo., TIL, 
02 miles (direx*.t) east of St. licmis. Mo., on the 
Illinois Central, the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, the Southern, and the Illinois Southern 
railroads (Map: Illinois, 0 6). Oentralia has 
a large eity hall, a Carnegie library, hospital, 
and parks. It is tlie ivntrv of a note<l fruit- 
growing country, in which commodity it has a 
large trade, tyipeeially apples and 8trawberri<‘S. 
(k)al mining is an important industry, and 
are also railway repair shops, flour mills, glass 
and bottling works, marhh^ yards, a zinc smelter, 
shoe-heel fac*ti»ry, and niaiiu factories of boxes, 
craRjs, shirts, overalls, envelopes. and yeast. 
The waU‘r works am the propt*rty of the munici- 
pality. Settled in 1853, (Vntrafia was incorpo- 
rated in 1850, and is now goviTiunl under a gen- 
eral SiiiL‘ law, which provi<l»*s for a mayor, 
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elected biennially, and a city council. Pop., 1900, 
6721; 1910, 9680. 

CEITTE-ALIA: a city in Lewis Co., Wasli., 
situated inid\Yay between Seattle and Portland, 
on the Centralia Eastern, the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, and the Oregon and West- 
ern railroads (Map: Washington, C 4), It 
contains a Carnegie library and a fine high- 
school building. The city is in a fertile agri- 
cultural and fruit-growing region, has coal and 
fire-clay mines, and there are manufactures of 
gloves, canned goods, lumber, and dairy prod- 
ucts. Centralia has adopted the commission 
form of government and owns its water works 
and electric light plant. Pop., 1800, 2026 5 1900, 
1600; 1910, 7311. . 

.CEMTTEAL INDIA POLITICAL AGENCY. 
The official name for a group of feudatory states 
in the centre of India, the principal of which 
are Gwalior, Indore, Rewah, Bhopal, Bhopawar, 
Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, and Malwa. The 
total number in two residencies and six agencies 
includes 16 larger and 98 smaller states, cover- 
ing 78,774 square miles. Pop., 1891, 10,318,812; 
1901, 8,601,883; 1911, 9,356,980. 

CENTRALISTS. A political party in Mex- 
ico, and some of the South American republics, 
which advocated the centralization of the gov- 
ernment, as against a federalization of separate 
states. It has been a factor in Mexican politics 
since 1823; and the fight for the ascendancy 
between it and the Pederalists has caused many 
revolutions in Spanish-American countries. See 
Centbalization" ; also Mexico. 

central iza tion. In political theory, a 
term used to denote the tendenej; on the part of 
a central authority to reserve to itself increasing 
powers pf legislation and administration. More 
strictly interpreted, the word* “centralization*" is 
capable of bearing a double meaning. It may 
signify the complete unification of a political 
entity as opposed to a loose assemblage of quasi- 
independent members. In this sense we speak 
of a strongly centralized federal government as 
opposed to a mere confederation of states. In 
this sense, too, the term might be used to de- 
scribe the absolute monarchy as contrasted with 
the lax organization of the medioeval state in 
which the element of nationality was practically 
made impossible by the feudal system. In its 
second meaning, centralization in a state al- 
ready completely unified would describe the con- 
centration of governmental functions in the 
suprpihe government in matters even of local 
interest. In no state, of course, is there any 
example of an absolutely centralized government, 
since in the nature of things some degree of 
power muat b® delegated to authorities provin- 
cial, municipal, and local, and thus in Russia, 
.which stands as a type of autocracy, we find 
l^ge powers of self-government enjoyed by the 
rural communes especially. In proportion only 
aa the tendency towaords centralization is stronger 
than the spirit of local self-government, can a 
government be spoken of as -centralized or not 
In ancient Rome the mumdpia possessed a very 
large measure of self-government under laws 
emanating from Rome. At the same time, so 
far as the broader aspects of government were 
concerned, the Empire waa thorotighly cen- 
tralized and was ruled from the Urbs as a unit 
In the Middle Ages the power of the central 
governments, wherever there were' such, was 
naturally small, and the privileges of provincial 
divisions, towns, and communes proportionately 


large. Powers which are at present conceded to 
be within the province of the sovereign, even m 
the least centralized of modern states, such as 
the administration of public charity and 
education and of justice, were, during the Middle 
Ages, relegated to the clergy and the territorial 
lords respectively. The growth of modem states 
has been in fact simply a great centralizing 
movement, but in certain countries the process 
of centralization has been more complete than 
in others. England stands as a type of the first 
class in which a way seems to have been found 
for reconciling a strong central organization 
with wide powers of local self-government, 
prance may be taken as a type of the second 
class, where the administration even of com- 
munal affairs is in large measure regulated by 
the central government. In general, it may be 
said that the Latin countries, in which the 
traditions of the Roman Empire and the in- 
fluence of the civil law are most strong, are more 
highly centralized than the northern nations of 
Europe. 

CENTRAL PARK. See New York Citt. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 
A chief commiRsioncrslnp of British India, cre- 
ated in 1861, and embracing the former Province 
of Nagpur, the two territories of Sagar and 
Nerbudda, and other territories added' since 
(Map:. India, D 4), the present designation dat- 
ing from October, 1903. It is bounded by the 
Central India Agency and Ghota-Nagpur on the 
north, Orissa on the east, Madras on the south- 
east, and Hyderabad and Bombay on the south- 
west and west. Its total area is 100,345 square 
miles, of which the portion under dir<‘ct British 
administration contains 86,459 square nules-i 
The surface is covered with numerous hilly 
ranges, among which the chief, the {i^atpura 
Range, enters from the west, runs in an easterly 
direction, and has numerous offshoots. The 
northern part belongs to the basin of the Ner- 
budda and forms a valley of about 10,000 ficpiare 
miles, with an average elevation of 1000 feet 
above sea level. The portion south of the Sat- 
pura Range is watered by the Wardha, Wain- 
ganguj and the Mahanajdi rivers, and contains 
most of the cultivable land of the province: All 
of tliese rivers are navigable i6t some distance 
except during the dry sc'ason. 

The climate is hot and dry, and ite rainfall is 
generally satisfactory, but the soil absorbs the 
moisture so quickly that artificial irrigation be- 
comes necessary in cultivation, and this is sup- 
plied mostly by tanks. Of the total area of the 
British po.sHcssioris in the provinciw, only about 
ono-fourth is cultivated, while the rest is odther 
unfit for cultivation or coverc^d with forests and 
jungle. About one-third of the total area under 
cultivation consists of rice fields, while the re- 
mainder is under wheat and other food grains, 
oilseeds, and cotton. The mineral deposits con- 
sist chiefly of coal and iron. The manufacturing 
industries are but litth^ dev<dop<‘d and eionsist 
chiefly in the preKiuetion of (lotion goods and iron 
artieto. 'Ihc (teuitral i*rovin<*eH and Ih^Ur are 
traversed by the Imlian Midland, Great Indian 
Peninsula, and Bengal railways. 

The administration coiwistH of a chi<*f eenn- 
miasioner assist<*d by a secretary and st nutnber 
of commissioners in charge of different depart- 
ments. The British possessionB arc divi<lo<i into 
the four divisions of Nagpur, dabalpur, Ner- 
budda, and Cbhattisgarli, each in charge of a 
commissioner. Tlic tributary states arc 15 in 
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number. In 1902 the government of India took 
Barfir on lease in perpetuity at a rental .of 
£167,000 annually to tbe Ni?:am of Hyderabad, 
incorporated the Hyderabad contingent in tbe 
Cndian army, and in the next year annexed 
Berflr to the Central Provinces under a resident 
commissioner. 

Education is partly aided by the government 
and partly private. There are about 2300 
schools of all kinds, of which only 300 arc in 
the native states. The population of the Brit- 
ish territory was 10,784,294 in 1891, 9,870,646 
in 1901, and 13,0X6,308 in 1011. The native 
states had a population of 2,100,511 in 1891, 
1,983,496 in 1901, and in 1911, 2,117,002. Nearly 
82 per cent of the population is Hindu, over 
16 per cent Animistic, and the remainder is 
made up of Mohammedans, Jains, and Chris- 
tians. The chief town and seat of administra- 
tion is Nagpur (q.v.), 

CEHTBAXi STATE. Kansas. See States, 
Popular Names op. 

GENTBAL STATION'S, See Bleotrio 
L rGHTXKO; I’elkpiione. 

CENTBAECHIB^, sgn-trdr'lci-de (Noo- 
Lat., from Qk, K^vrpoy, Jeentron, spine + 
arohoSj anus). A family of fresh-water nshes 
of North America. It includes the various bass, 
sunfish, etc,, all AhIuis of regular, well-balanced 
form, marked by a spot on the operculum. Tliore 
are about 30 species, all ganiey and voracious, 
and food fish of considerable iiiij)orUiu*c. They 
build nests by cleaning away nn ar<‘a of gravel 
or sand, and watch thoni until the young are 
able to swim. Sec Bass$ Bream; Calico Bas)$; 
CuAiMUK; Bock Bass; Sunejsii. 

CEN^TBE (Fr. centre, Lat. centrum, Gk, Kip- 
rpcVf hentron, centre, from K^vrexv, hentoin, to 
prick). A term variously used in mathematics. 
(For centre of a ourcc, see Curve.) Centro of 
a pencil, the vortex of a pencil of linos in a 

E lane. Similarly the vertex of a sheaf of lines 
I called the centre. Centre of inmluHon, a 
point in a range of points in involution such 
that the product of its distances from any two 
corresponding points is constant. Centre of 
curmturc of a plane curve at any point, the 
centre ’of the 08 <mliitiug circle (qi.v.). Similarly 
the centre of curvature of a surface i$ the centre 
of the osculating sphere. Centre of prrspretirr, 
homology, oollimmtion, the point in whieli all 
lines joining pairs of corresponding points in 
perspective ngures are concurrent, in case the 
figures are congruent the centre of perspective is 
called the centre of symmetry. (For centre of 
similarity, or similitude, see Similarity.) Cen- 
tre of mean position or mean centre of points on 
a line, a point from which the algebraic sum 
of the distance to the given points is S5ero. The 
mathematical notion of centre of mean position 
corresponds to the mechanical idea of centre of 
mass and centre of gravity; e.g., the mean cen- 
tre of the vortices of a triangle, i.e., the cen- 
troid, corresponds to the, eentre. of mast- A 
homogonoouH triangular plate. 

CBNTBE OE BTTO YANOY . See Buoyartoy. 
CBNTBB OE GBAVITY. Owing tt> gravi- 
tation all bodies on the surface of the earth are 
being acted on by forec^s drawing tlu^m towards 
the centre of the earth. Tlu'se forces arc all 
Bonsibly paralkd, cr^ng to the large nim of 
the earth compared with that of most natural 
objects, and produce what is ordinarily called 
**woight.*' The weight of any partich* of matter 
whoso mass Is m is thcroforo equal to 7}ig, whore 


g is the acceleration which the body would have 
towards the earth, if allowed to fall freely. The 
value of g is proved by experiment to be the 
same for all kinds and quantities of matter, 
but to vary from point to point on the earth’s 
surface. Any large body may be considered as 
made up of parts, all being acted upon by paral- 
lel forces, and tlie resultant of these forces will 
be the weight of the body and will be a force 
whose value, position, and direction are given 
by the ordinary laws for compounding parallel 
forces. ((See Meouan’ics.) The point in the 
body (or in space connected with the body) 



through which this n'sultant always passes, how- 
ever the body is turned or placed, is called its 
“centre of gravity.” Thus, if nit and wia arc 
the masses of two small X) 0 (licH, which may 
be called ''particles,” kept at a distance h 
Apart, their centre of gravity may be cah 
culated as follows: Through any point 0 im 
the vertical piano including the particles, draw 
two straight linos, OX and OV, at rig^lit angles 
and parallel respectively to the vortical lines 
r(‘pres(*niing the weights of Wj and m^. Let <»t 
and iTs h(‘. tlio perpendicular distances of mi and 
tfts from OV; tlMin, by the law of parallel foroes^ 
tlu\ reHultaiit of the two forces lUig and m^g lA 
a parallel force (mi + ma)g at a distance m 
from OY, where 

4" m^gaii 

„ ■ + ■ ' 

Heuct' 

+ WaO;, 

, wti ^ 

■ Now, if the two bodi(^ be inovod in space, 
8tin ke<q>ing their dtstatu^e h apart, OX and OY 

-yi >ix 


^y. d 


thoving with them, they can he bo placed that 
OX is vertical, ns in the diagram. Call 
tht distances of and m* from oX and 
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The resultant now is a force {mt + malflr 
parallel to OX, and at a distance y such that 


Hence 


(mx+m.)g 


rntyi 4- ^2^2 
wix + mi 


It is evident from geometry that in both cases 
the resultant passes through a point on the 



line joining the two articles whose distance 
from the one of mass Wi is 


h. 

This may be shown by choosing 0 to coincide 
with the particle whose mass is Wt. In that case 
iTi Oj and therefore 


Mi ^ 

CD=z y = 2/a. 

mi + rrii tWi + ?>»a 

And so, by similar triangle, these conditions 
are satisfied by a point 0 on the line 00 1 such 
that 


OC = 


mt 

mi 4“ Ws 


OOi- 


This point is, therefore, the cehtre of ^avity, 
being independent of the direction of the line 
OOj- It is evident, further, from these equations 
for no and y, that the centre of gravity coincides 
with the “centre of inertia’^ (q.v.). The centre 
of gravity of any number of particles may be 
foimd in a perfectly similar way. For a uniform 
straight wire or rod the centre of gravity is ite 
middle point; for a triangular plane figure it is 
the intersection of the three bisectors of the 
sides drawn from the opposite vertices; for a 
homogeneous pyramid it is the point of inter- 
section of the lines drawn from each vertex to 
the centre of gravity of the opposite face. 

If a solid body is suspended by a string fas- 
tened to it, or .if it is balanced on a point, the 
line of action of this upward supporting force 
must pass through the centre of gravity, if the 
body IS at rest. This gives, therefore, a direct 
method of determining the position of the centre 
of gravity of a solid by experiment : Suspend it 
by a string or balance it on a point, draw in the 
body a vertical line passing through the point 
of support; suspend the body by fastening the 
string to a different point, or balance it with 
another portion of the body resting on the pivot, 
draw in ^e body a vertioal line through the new 


point of support; the intersection of these two 
lines is the centre of gravity. 

CENTRE OF GYRATION. It is proved in 
mechanics (q.v.) that the moment of inertia 
of any rigid body about an axis through the 
centre of inertia may be written M1^, where M 
is the mass of the body, h is called the 
“radius of gyration” for that particular axis, 
A point in the body at a distance this 

axis, and so situated that the line joining it 
to the efentre of inertia is perpendicular to the 
axis, is called the “centre of gyration.” If .the 
whole mass of the body were concentrated into 
a particle at this point and connected by a 
cord without mass to the axis, it would have the 
same energy of rotation as the original body if it 
had the same angular motion. It is obvious 
that there will be different radii and centres of 
gyration for different axes of rotation. 

CENTRE OF IMPACT. 'Hie calculated 
mean position of the actual points of impact 
of a series of shots fired under identical condi- 
tions, all shots being referred to a common ori- 
gin. The accuracy of a gunner is measured by 
the distance of the centre of impact from the 
point aimed at. See Ballistics; Gunnbby. 

CENTRE OF INERTIA (Lat. inertia, inac- 
tivity, literally unskillfulness). The centre of 
inertia of two particles whose masses are mt 
and ma is defined as follows: Driw in the 
plane which includes the two particles two lines, 
OX and 07, at right angles to each other; lot 
the distances of the particles from OX be yi and 
and from 07 be and then the centre 
of inertia is such a point that its distances from 
07 and OX are given by the equations 

m\ Xi 4 “ nii 

mi 4 - ^2 
mi yr4“ ^2 yg . 

^ mi 4 * ma 

It is evident from these equations that this 
point coincides with the centre of gravity (q.v.) ; 



and that if the distance between the jparticlee is 
h, the centre of inertia is upon a line joining the 

two particles at a distance equal to — h 

from the particle mj. 

This is at once evident if the line OX is 
chosen to pass through both particles, and if 0 
is made to coincide with the particle whose mass 
is mi- In this case y, = 3/3 = 0, hence y =: 0; 

xi=0, ai=h, hence Of « 

In a perfectly similar manner, the position 
of the centre of inertia of any number of par- 
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tides or of a solid body made up of partides 
may be calculated. 

The physical properties of the centre of in- 
ertia are most interesting. They are as follows: 
1. If a blow or a force is applied to a body in 
such a direction that the line of action passes 
through the centre of inertia, the whole body 
will receive a vcdocity in the direction of the 
force; there will be no rotation, and the velocity 
and^ acceleration will be exactly what they would 
be if the same blow or force were applied to a 
single particle whose mass equals that of the 
body. 2. If the line of action does not pass 
through the centre of inertia, there will be rota- 
tion exactly as if the centre of inertia were 
pivoted; but the body will also move as a whole 
so that the centre of inertia will describe the 
same path as it would if the lino of action of 
the force had passed through it. These two 
properties give a simple, self-evident method of 
locating the centre of inertia of a body by di- 
rect experiment : Place it on a smooth table, and 
by trying dilTeront directions determine one such 
that a blow in this direction produces no rota- 
tion, simply translation; draw a line in the body 
marking this direction; locate another similar 
line, and the centre of inertia is where these two 
linos intersect. 

Illustrations of those two general properties 
of the centre of inertia are numerous. If a man 
falls from a building without striking tim wall 
in his descent, his centre of inertia describes a 
vertical lin<s liowever ho twists or turns. If a 
hammer is thrown obliquely txpward in the air, 
it will revolve rapidly; but one point of the 
hamnn'r — viz., its centre of inertia — ^will describe 
a smooth curve, called a parabola, which a 
single ])article would describe if it were thrown 
upward in the same manner. When a shell 
explodes in its flight, the fragments fly off 
in different directions; but their centre of in- 
ertia at any instant is on a parabola, the same 
that it would have followed if there had been no 
explosion. See MEoiiA.Nro«. 

CENTRE OE OSCILLATION (Ut. oaoillch 
tiOf a swinging). The ])eriod of oseillation of a 
simple pendulum — i.e., of a minute jjarticlo of 
matter vibrating through a small ami)litudo at 
the end of a line thread which is supposed to be 
without weight — is given by the formula 

^ 9 

where tt = 3.1416, I is the length of the thread, 
and f is the acceleration of a falling body due to 
gmvTty. Thus, the i)(iric)d varies as the square 
root of the length of the pendulum. If, however, 
the vibrating body is a lai’ge solid oscilkting 
about a fixed borl/iontal'axls* the period of oscil- 
lation is given by the formula 

where / is the moment Of liuTtia around the 
axis of HUHiK^nsion, ts the mass of the body, 
and h Is the perpendicular distance from the 
axis of HUH|)ensioti t<> the centre of gravity of 
the IxKly, 

If any individual particle of the vibrating 
body wer«' w^paruiely conn('ct('d with the axis of 
suspension Ijy a ihic‘ thrciid and (*ntirely discon- 
from the rest of the body, it would fonti 
a simple pendulum; but in general its period 
would not be that of the body itself. Those 
VoL. tv.— 50 


particles nearest the axis of suspension would 
also vibrate in a shorter time than those farther 
away. As a rule it is possible, however, to 
find a series of particles which, vibrating as 
simple pendulums, would have the same period 
as that of the body. Their distance ■ from the 
axis of suspension is evidently given by the 
condition 

I 

g Mgh 
or 

^~Mh 

If a line cart be drawn in the body parallel 
to the axis of suspension, at the distance I from 
it, and so that the plane of the two lines in- 
cludes the centre of gravity, it is called the 
“axis of oscillation,” with reference to the given 
axis of suspension. It may be shown that if 
the body be suspended so as to vibrate about the 
axis of oscillation, the former axis of sus- 
pension will be the now axis of oscillation, and 
the period of vibration is the same in both 
cases. The intersection of the axis of oseil- 
lation by a plane passing through the centre 
of gravity and pcrpc^ndiculiir to the axis is called 
the “centre of oscillation.” 

CENTRE OE PERCUSSION (Lat. perewa- 
aio, a beating, striking). If a rigid body is 
suspended so that it can turn freely about a 
fixed axis — e.g., a door — a “line of percussion” 
is such a line that a blow struck the body in 
that direction produces no reaction of any kind 
on the axis. In general, when a blow is struck 
the body in any chance direction, the axis ex- 
periences both a twist and a sidewise push ; and, 
if the axis is held in fixed bearings, they must 
be strong enough to resist these. The point 
where the line of percussion intersects the piano 
which passes through the axis of suspension and 
the centre of inertia is called the “centres of 
percussion.” This point may be proved to Jie 
on the “axis of oscillation,” with reference to the 
given axis of suspension. If the body is hanging 
freely from a poin t, so that the centre of gravity 
lies vertically below it, the centre of percussion 
eoincich's with the centre of oscillation. 

CENTRE OE PRESSURE. Tlie centre of 
prosauro of any surfaced immersed in a fluid is 
the point Jn, which the resultant of tho pressures 
of the iluid on tho scweral i)oints meets the sur- 
face. Tho pressure of a fluid at a point is tho 
“force per unit area” at that point, or the limit- 
ing value of the ratio of tho forces acting over 
a surface to the area of the surfaces, as the sur- 
faces is^taken smaller and smaller. This pres- 
sure is dues to two things — tho weight of tlie 
fluid arid tho reaction of thes walls of the vessel 
which contains tho fluid. (See* TTYDiiosTATms,) 
Thcj pressure duo to a gas is gemeriilly uniform 
over a surface, unless it is very largo, and so tho 
centre of pre^ssure is tin* centre of gravity of the 
surface; but in liquids it is diirereiit. When tlie 
■ bottom of a ve^sscl containiiig a li<iuid, or when a 
plane immersed in a liqtilei iS horkoutal, the 
pressures on all the x)ointa of it are the samer, 
obviously they form a system of equal parallel 
forces, whose resultant will pass through tlu> 
centre of gravity of th(‘ bottom or plane, llul 
when tho plane is itieliiUMl at an angle to th< 
surface of tht» li<|uid, the pn^ssure is not the 
same at all points, bedng grt‘atc‘r at the lowei 
than at the upper noints. The nwnltant o‘ 
the forces, then, will not pass tlirough tb< 
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centre of gravity of the surface, but through 
a point below it. This point is the centre of 
pressure. In the case of a vessel with a rec- 
tangle for one side, the centre of pressure is 
at the distance of one-third of the height from 
the bottom. In the general case it must be 
found by calculation involving the calculus. 

CENTBE PINTLE CABBIAGE. A gpi 
carriage in which the chassis, or way on which 
the upper part of a seacoast gun moves, is 
attached to the pintle of the platform at its 
middle, and revolves around it through the 
entire circumference of the circle. The traverse 
circles are consequently continuous. By this 
arrangement an all-round horizontal field of fire 
is secured. See Oednance; Coast Abtuxeby. 

CENTBIPOTGAL (Neo-Lat. centrifugus, 
from Lat. centrum, centre + fug ere, to flee) A 
machine employed in the process of clarification 
and filtration. It consists of a circular vessel 
BO constructed as to be capable of being made to 
revolve at a very high rate of speed. When the 
muddy liquid is placed in the vessel and the 
whole caused to revolve, it is found that the 
particles of dust, mud, or other matter fly to the 
circumference, leaving the liquid in the centre 
practically clear. In many centrifugal machines 
there is in the centre a cylindrical box or bas- 
ket of fine wire gauze or perforated metal fixed 
on a vertical shaft. Upon revolution the clear 
liquid is thrown to the circumference ^ and 
through the screen, leaving the material within 
the basket almost dij. By suitable arrange- 
ments the clear liquid can be drawn off. ^ A 
machine of this kind is used in sugar refining, 
and on a smaller scale in chemical laboratories, 
while centrifugal separators are employed for 
separating cream from the skim milk. 

CENTBIETTGAL and CEOTBIPTETAL (5n 
botany). See Inixoeescencb. 

CENTBIPTIGAL POBCB. See Ceittbai. 
PoECBS; INIechahios (section on Dynamics), 

CEN'TBING. The temporary framework 
either of timber or a combination of timber and 
iron, or of steel, upon which any arched struc- 
ture is to be built whether of masonry or of 
steel. ' 

A centre consists of a series of parallel tem- 
plets called ribs, usually placed 6 to fi feet 
apart, and so constructed as to have their upper 
edges conform in outline to the soffit or internal 
concave face of the arch. Transverse planks 
called laggings are fastened to these and ’upon, 
them the voussoirs or arch stones directly rest. 

In building the arch the centring should 
always be loaded symmetrically, and hencse the 
work proceeds simultaneously from the two 
aid^s towards the middle. The stresses produced 
by the laying of the masonry are longitudinal 
rather than transverse, since under these condi- 
tions greater efficiency is secured from the 
timbering. 

Transverse stresses will generally break the 
members under a very much smaller load than 
may be carried by the same members under a 
compressive thrust, , , 

' The centres should be allowed to remain ia 
position as long as possible, even after the com- 
pletion of the arch and even after the bamng 
been built, so that the mortar may have time 
to. set completely. Where the arch forms one of 
several with intermediate piers, no centre should 
be removed or stmph until it is symmetrically 
located with regard to two other and adjacent 
arches; as otherwise, unless the piers are abut- 


ment piers, the thrust from one side will not be 
counteracted by a similar thrust from the other, 

A centre should be absolutely stiff and 
as little as possible, since it is upon this templet 
that the structure is built. Generally the entire 
centre may be lowered simultaneously by remov- 
ing the wedges in the strikmg plates, which 
latter perform the function of keeping the lag- 
ging in position close to the arch stones. 
object of removing the entire centre at once ia 
to avoid cross stresses in the arch itself, 

. In masonry arches of long span, where centres 
have reached their greatest devdopment, three 
methods are used^ 

1. Direct supports from intermediate points- 

2. Inclined struts in pairs. 

3. Trussed girders,* 

The first is used wherever practicable, and the 
second and third when the supports in the first 
method cannot be brought close enough together. 

In arches of great span, such as that of Water- 
loo Bridge, London, or the Cabin John Bridg^ 
Washington, a longitudinal pulling strain ^ 
almost inevitable, as a beam* of great length 
would bend to some extent under a thrusting 
strain. In such cases great skill is demanded 
in the designing and construction of the joints. 
As an arch is &iilt from the piers towards 
keystone, the weight upon the haunches during 
construction tends to push the crown upwarA 
and therefore the problem of designing a framed 
centring involves the resistance of this tendency, 
as well as the supporting of the weight of the 
materials. 

CBNTBIBETAL EOBCE. See Oenteal 
Eobces 

CEN^BOSOISIOB' (from Gk. k4vt(>op, Tcentron, 
centre ■+• sCma, body ) . One of the two 

polar centres of the spindle, or ‘‘dynamic ccn- 
tres’^ from which the “archoplasmic” threads 
radiate and towards which the halves of the 
split chromatin elements are drawn at the time 
of cell division. The centrosome seems to be 
less frequently present in the plant than in the 
animal cell. See Ceix; Embryology. 

CEMTTtJM: CBLLJB. See CiyrrAyBOOHlA. 

CENTTJM'VIBI (Lat. nom. pL, board of 
100 men, from oentum, hundred -1- vir, man). 
In ancient Rome, a body of jurymen, three 
from each tribe, in charge of civil cases. Tin- 
der the Empire the number was increased to 
180, presided over by the Deoemviri, and the 
sessions were hold in the Basilica Julia (q.v.). 
Here the younger Pliny pleaded, and tho 'Em* 
poror Trajan aometimes listenod to tho argu** 
zoents. 

OBNTTJ'BION (Lat emturio, from osnfuria, 
company of 100, from centum, hundred). Ite 
the Roman army, the captain of a omtipfia 
or company. There were W centurions in each 
legion, a junior and a senior for each of the 30 
mamples; the senior of the first maniple of 
the first cohort was the chief centurion, or 
primipilus, of tho legion, and often had Ah# 
real command of the entire body. 

CENTXTBIPE, ohfin'tM-rS'pA A ci^ in tha 
Proviiico of Catania, Sicily, 28 miles northwest 
of Catania, formerly called Centorbi (Map 2 
Italy, J 10), After removing tiio inhabitants 
to his new town of Agosta (q.v.), in 1233, Em- 
peror Frederick II destroyed Centuripe, but it 
was rebuilt in 1648. Pop., 1901, 11,311; 1911, 
18,111. 

CENTT7BY (Lat. oenfurio, properly, a Hun* 
dred, a company numbering 100, then com- 
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pany in general). A division of the Koman 
people. See Comitia; Servius Txjllius. 

CEISTTUBY PliAlTT. See Agave. 

CEOBE^ k§6rl or chSrl (AS., man, husband, 
Gcr. Kerl, man, possibly ultimately connected 
with Skt. jara, bridegroom, paramour), or 
Ohuel. In the Anglo-Saxon social order, a com- 
mon freeman, as distinguished from an eorl 
(earl), who was a privileged freeman. As the 
term earl did not originally imply a patent of 
nobility, nor even lordship or dominion, but only 
superior birth and social position, so the title 
ceorl implied no degradation or inferior status, 
but, on the contrary, marked its possessor off 
from the lower classes^ — ^the laet, or unfree man, 
and the theow^ or slave. The ceorl was capable 
of owning land, and had a share in the common 
plowland and meadowland of his community. 
The ceorls were the citizens of the marJc (q.v.), 
or hundred (q.v.), composing the moot (q.v.), or 
general assembly of the people, and administer- 
ing the local justice and government. See Vil- 
XBUNAGB, and consult the authorities there re- 
ferred to; also Freeman, History of the Herman 
Conquest of Bngland^ vol. i (2d ed., Oxford, Eng., 
1870-76), 

CE'OS. Sec Zea, 

CEPH'Afi'LIS. See iPEOAOtrAiTOA. 

CEPH'AEAL'OTA. Sec Headacite. 

CBPH'AEASOPIS (Neo-Tuat., from Gk. ice- 
kephali\ head d<r7r/s, aspis, shield). A 
genus of primitive armored fossil ilshes of the 
ord(‘r OHt<‘OHtraei and class Aguatha found in 
the brackish and fresh-water deposits of the 
British and North American Devonian forma- 
tions. The body was elongated, triangular .in 
flection, and cov(Ted throughout with armor. 
The armor of tlje head region consists of a 
single heavy principal plat(i on the dorsal sur- 
face, which, when vi(‘W(‘d from above, has the 
form of a horseshoe or the carapace of a king 
crab (lAmulus). A ventral plate is opi)osod to 
the dorsal plate and there arc a few small ac- 
cessory plates. There are no jaws, for the mouth 
was of the same form as that of the mod- 
ern lamprey, in which animal it is a sucking 
organ. Tndc^jd, the lampreys are believed to 
be degenerate ch’Hec'ridaiits from early heavily 
atmored types lik<* (U^p/iaUispis and its associates 
among the Ostracodenui. The skeleton of Oophr 
tlaspls must havc^ Ixnm wholly cartilaginous, 
for no traces ()f it have been ])reHerv(*(l. The 
body was covered by bony Hcalelik<* rings, it bad 
a single dorsal ffn, and the tail fln was hetorO- 
cereal as in the modi^n sluirks. The best ex- 
amph^s of (IvphalaspiH have be<‘n obtaimxl in tbo 
Old Ued Sandstone of Scotland and England. 
The American examples are of less satisfactory 
preservation and are found in the Devonian 
sandstones of the provinces of New Brunswick 
flind Qut'lxxi, Canada. For illustration, see 
Ohtraoodeumt. 

CEPHADaC INDEX. iSee Imms^ CBPHiJ.xo, 
ETO. 

CEPH'ALIZA'TION (from Gk. w^aXi}, fce- 
pXa/d, hwul). The phenomena of progressive 
eoncc'utration and enlargement of the parts of 
the body Ixdowging to the head; a phenomenon 
charact(‘ristic of segmented animals. Oephallza- 
tion is only a special case of the law of division 
of labor. In the earlier metamerlc animals the 
head is only slightly different extomally from 
the other segmtmts, and consists of but 2 or 
3 metameres. Already, however, the principal 
flonso organs are located in the head, and the 


central nervous system is enlarged there to form 
«. brain. In the Arthropoda and the vertebra^ 
the number of metameres in the head is in*- 
creased, there being 6 head metameres in the 
crayfish, probably 6 in insects, and from 9 to 
13 in vertebrates. The head now takes on the 
principal sensory and psychical functions, which 
are abandoned by the rest of the body. The 
sense organs become more and more concen- 
trated at the head and they become larger; the 
nerve centres at the head become relatively more 
important, and so the brain' increases in. size, 
while the interrelation of parts becomes more 
intimate, so that the head not only becomes 
larger, but also more of a unit, and the brain 
more efficient as a controlling factor. 

CEE H A T iliENIA. See Cephalowia.. 

CEEHAIiOCHORDA, sef'aU-kar'da (Neo- 
Lat. nom. pi., from Gk. /ce^aXiJ, hephaU, head 

chords, cord). A small class of chordate 
animals, including the lancelet. These are usu- 
ally regarded as offshoots of the primary verte- 
brate type, although some maintain that they 
are pioneer or ancestral types themselves anSl 
foreshadow fishes. See Amphioxus. 

CEPH'AXODIS'Ctrs. An extraordinary deep- 
sea animal, regarded as allied to BalanogiOssrufl 
(q.v.) , and classed, with a related genus, Ithahdo^ 
pleura^ among the Adolochorda, as the lowest of 
the phylum Chordata. They were formerly re- 
garded as polyzoans, but resemble Balanoglos- 
flus in structure, having a proboscis, a collar and 
collar cavity, and a trunk containing a struc- 
ture resembling a notochord. ‘‘CephalodiscwS 
has an investment in the form of a branching 
gelatinous structure, which is beset with nu- 
merous short, filiform processes, and contains 
a number of cavities occupied by sfooids. The 
latter are not in organic continuity, so that, 
though inclosed in a common investment, they 
do not form a colony in the sense in which the 
word is used of the Polyzoa or hydroid polyps. 
. : . They 'multiply by buds, but th<ie bw- 
Como .detached before they are mature. . . . 
Bhahdopleura occurs in colonics of zooids or- 
ganically connected tog(»tlu*r, and indosed In, 
though not in organic continuity With, a system 
of branching membranous tubes,*' Consult Par- 
ker and Haswell, Tedbt^Booh of Zo^lhgy f London 
and Now York, 1910). 

CEPHALGEDIUM. See CRi-'Anu. 

CEPH'ALO'NIA, or KEPH'ALLE^NIA 
(Gk. K«0aXXi7vfa, from Ke^aXi), kcphalPr, head -J- 
6pos, ono8, donkey). The largest of the Ionian 
Islands ( q.v. ),' situated off the coast of Greece, 
between lat. 38® and 38® 30' N. and long. 
20® 21' and 20® 40' E. (Map: Greece, B 3). Its 
grcat(^t length is about 32 miles, and its total 
area 266 square miles. The surface is mountain- 
ous, Monte Negro attaining the height of 6313 
feet. The soil is for the most part thin; fresh 
water is scarce and the rainfall slight. The 
dimato is warm and dry, but agreeable. Earth- 
quakes are not infrwpient. The inhabitants ate 
industrious and enterprising, and have planted 
vineyards whenwi^r tli(‘< grape will grow. There 
is little available land for the cultivation of 
grain, but the output of fruit is considerable. 
The . chief products arc olives, currants, and 
other floutherti fruits and vegetables, cotton, 
wine, and olive oil. Tlie language spoken is a 
Greek dialect. The chief towns are Argostoli 
(q.v.), the capital, and Lixurl, on the Bay of 
XJvnda, on the southwest coast. 

Cephalonia is called, by Homer, Satne or 
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Samos. Later tlie island appears under the 
name of Cephallenia, It successively fell into 
the hands of the Athenians, Romans, Byzan- 
tines, Normans, and Venetians, from the last of 
whom it was repeatedly wrested by the Turks. 
On the fall of the Venetian Republic, in 1797, 
it was seized by the Rrench. In 1809 it came 
into the possession of Great Britain. It was 
ceded to Greece in 1864. With Ithaca and some 
neighboring islets Oephalonia now forms anome 
of Greece, with an area of about 315 square 
miles and a population (1907) of 71,235. 

CEPH'ALOP'ODA (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from 
Gk. /ce0aXi}, hephale, head + Trouf, poua, foot). 
The highest and most specialized class of Mol- 
lusca, characterized by the- presence of a circlet 
of fleshy arms surrounding the mouth on the 
front of the head. These arms, also_ called ‘^ten- 
tacles” and “feet,” are modifications of the 
“foot” which, as the muscular organ of locomo- 
tion of the Gastropoda and the Pelecypoda, 
occupies a ventral position on the body of the 
animal in those classes. In the Cephalopoda the 
foot has mo-ved forward and become divided 
into two sections. The anterior section forms 
the circlet of arms that serve both as accessory 
mouth parts, to catch and hold the prey, and as 
organs of creeping locomotion. The posterior 
section has become developed into part of a most 
efficient hydrostatic organ of propulsion, called 
the “hyponome” or “siphon.” The body of the 
cephalopod is essentially a bag formed of the 
“mantle,” which entirely incloses the visceral 
organs, and which is open only at the end to 
which the head is attached. In some genera 
this bag is almost spherical, and creeping loco- 
motion is accomplished chiefly by the appen- 
dages of the head; in others, the body is 
elongated, and furnished with two finlike ex- 
pansions on the sides, and the animal propels 
itself through the water by means of the hydro- 
static organ, the liyponome. The ordinary 
position of the cephalopod in water is quite 
different from that of any other mollusk. A 
ctiton, a snail, or a clam mpves with the foot 
down, the mouth at the anterior end, and the 
visceral hump uppermost on the dorsal surface. 
A, cephalopod when creeping has a very similar 
position, except that the mouth is ventral. In 
swimming, however, cephalopods have the mouth 
at the anterior end, and what was the anterior 
side is now the dorsal side of the animal. Thus 
the cephalopod, in taking to an active swimming 
life, has tipped backward through an angle of 
90®. Cephalopods are able to swim forward or 
backward, often with great rapidity, the most 
important means of locomotion being the 
hyponome, near the underside of the head. The 
mantle is attached to the neck only on the dor- 
sal sidej elsewhere there is free communication 
between the mantle cavity and the outside. 
When tho mantle relaxes, water fills the cavity; 
when it contracts, it closes tight about the 
neck; ,tkere is no exit for the contained water 
save through the hyponome, and, as contraction 
takes place suddenly and forcibly, a jet of water 
is expelled from tho hyponome, causing the 
animal to, dart backward through the water* 

The head of a cephalopod is roundish, more 
distinct from the rest of the body than it is in 
other molluska, and is generally furnished with 
iwo largo and prominent eyes that are very 
similar m structure to those of vertebrate ani- 
mals. The nervous system is very well developed 
and ia more centralized than in other mollusks. 


The ganglia are well concentrated in what may 
be called the brain, which lies above and around 
the oesophagus and is more or less wholly in- 
cluded within the cartilage of the head. Prom 
this brain nerves go to the various organs and 
parts of the body. The senses of hearing and 
smell are regarded as weak, but that of taste 
seems to he strong. The mouth opens in the 
midst of the circlet of arms. It is furnished 
with a strong, horny beak of two jaws that 
move vertically like those of a parrot, but the 
upper jaw is the shorter of the two. In addi- 
tion to the jaws, there is a lingual ribbon 
covered with minute teeth, like that of the 
odontophore of the gastropods. The digestive 
apparatus is very complicated,^ The gullet 
swells out into a crop, and there is a gizzard as 
muscular as that of a bird. Tho intestine, after 
a few convolutions, terminates in the cavity 
which contains the gills at the base of the 
hyponome, by which the water is ejected from 
the mantle cavity after having supplied air for 
respiration. There are two gills in most living 
cephalopods, one on each side, lying close to the 
body wall; the only exceptions to this rule are 
in the three species of nautilus which have four 
gills, a pair on each side. Each gill consists of 
many membranous plates fixed to two sides of 
a stalk. The heart in the Tetrabranchiata con- 
sists of a single ventricle only; but there are 
four auricles, one for each gill; the Dibranchiata 
have two auricles, one for each gill. In the 
latter group, moreover, are found two con- 
tractile reservoirs (branchial or respiratory 
hearts), one for each gill, by which the blood 
is pumped into these organs. 

The arms, or feet are very numerous in tho 
Tetrabranchiata, and arc not i)rovi(l(‘tl with 
suckers, but are hollow and furnished with long, 
retractile tentacles. In the Dibranchiata the 
arms are either 8 or 10 in number, are fur- 
nished with suckers (acetabula), and in tho 
10-armed genera two of the arms arc much 
longer than the others and differ from them in 
form. The suckers are muscular disks, with 
cartilaginous rims, capable of exadt application 
to any object, witlx central cavities the bottoms 
of which can be retracted at will to form a 
vacuum, and thus render the adhesion of the 
sucker close and firm after the manner of a 
cupping glass. The poulpo or octopus has <iacU 
of its eight flexible arms crowded with 120 pairs 
of such suckers, and as animals of this kind, 
with arms several feet long, exist (‘oniinonly in 
the tropics, they arc considered dangerous neigh- 
bors. Still more formidable, however, arc tho 
hook squids of the south seas, the two long arms 
of which have suckers furnished in the centrtMJ 
with hooks that enter tho fiesh of any creature 
upon which tho squid may lay hold. 

Tlxe sexes arc distinct in all cephalopods. In 
most cases tho male is smaller than tho female. 
He differs, moreover, in the asymmetry of his 
arms, one of which is more or less modified to 
form a copulatory organ. In two or tlxtce 
genera this modified arm breaks off fronoi the 
body during copulation, and finds its way into 
the mantle cavity of the female, whore it empties 
itself of the male sperm cells which it carries. 
The first zoologist who found such an arm in 
the mantle cavity of a female argonaut mistook 
it for a parasitic worm and called it “hectocoty- 
lus” (‘hundred cups^, from the numerous 
suckers which it bears. When its tnu‘ nature 
was discovered, it was called a “hectocotilizcd'^ 
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arm, and the term is still used in that connec- 
tion. The eggs have a horny covering, and 
after their extrusion from the parent t&y be- 
come agglutinated into masses of various forms. 
The young from the first very much resemble 
the mature animals, except in size. 

All dibranchiates are provided with a peculiar 
organ of defensg, called an “ink bag,” which is 
absent in the tetrabranchiates. This ink ba^ is 
filled with a peculiar secretion, capable of being 
(‘xpellcd at will through the hyponome to darken 
the surrounding water and thus facilitate the 
escape of the cephalopod. (Sec Sepia.) The 
totrabranchiate cephalopods have a chambered 
shell which is described in further detail below. 
(See also Nautilus.) The dibranchiates have 
no true external shells — ^the shell of the female 
argonaut being scarcely an exception — ^but they 
have an internal shell, homologous to the ex- 
ternal totrabranchiate shell, known as cuttlefish 
bone, etc., sometimes merely rudimentary, in- 
cluded between the folds of the mantle and 
apparently serving to support the organs and to 
give rigidity to the body while awiniining. 

The cephalopods arc all very voracious; they 
are carnivorous, feeding on fish, niolluska, crus- 
taceans, etc. Even a powerful crab is not safe 
from the attack of a dibranchiate cephalopod 
little bigger than itstdf ; the arms of the octopus, 
so abundantly provided with suckers, seize the 
crab, trammel t‘V(‘ry movennent, and the parrot- 
like beak is strong (mough to break the hard 
shell. Cephalopods are all marine, and they arc 
found in the* temp<‘rat<^ and tropical parts of all 
seas. Nautilus, the single modern genus of the 
tetrabranchiates, with three species, lives in the 
Indian and Houth l^acific ocesina, where it creeps 
on the bottom, near the shore, in comparativoV 
shallow water. The dibranchiates are quite 
abundantly r(‘presented at the present time. 
Thq members of the two living? orders, Sopioidea 
and Octopoda, have rather dmorent habits and 
correspondingly different habitats. The Octop- 
oda, with round, sacliko bodies and eight arms, 
are essentially creepers on the bottom, like the 
poulpo or octopus, 1’hey live in sballow water 
along the shore, hiding in cavities during the 
day and creeping about over the rocks of the 
bottom by niglit. They are also capable, when 
they find thomsidvos in large bodies of water, of 
swimming rapidly by uu‘ans of the hyponome. 
They are often handsomely colored creatures, 
but they are generally rcjmlsivo objects. 

The Decapoda have long, slender bodies and 
10 arms, of which two are much longer than the 
rest. They are found in dll seas, often in detip 
water. Many of them congregate in hordes in 
the open sea, swimming about with great 
rapidity. Unlike the octopods, they seldom 
creep on the bottom, the hyponome being the 
principal organ of locomotion. Their motions 
are extrenudy grae<‘ful, and they are often beau- 
tifully eoloi’ed. In size tli(‘ livi^ OCplialopod^ 
range from u ft*w inelu's in length {Stepiola) to 
many fi'ot. The largest invertebrate is un- 
doubtedly a giant squid {Architouthis) of the 
N<‘wf<>undland banks, that oft<‘n attains a length 
over all of 50 feet, of wliieh the body has a 
length of 1) feiit, with a thicknt'ss of 0 ffiet, and 
the arms tlu^ (mormous lengtli of 40 feet. This 
eriaature is indeed the “devilfish” about which 
so many thrilling stori<‘S have been told. 

Eossil Cex^^^lopoda. The shells of cephalo- 
pods ar<» mori* or less common in tb<* roeks of all 
agt's, from tln^ top of tln^ Oambrian to the top 


of the Mesozoic, while in the Tertiary deposits 
they are less frequently met with. In some for- 
mations they are so abundant as to constitute 
the greater part of the mass. They are objects 
of much interest to the geologist, in that they 
furnish excellent “index fossils” for the identifi- 
cation of the formations, as in the case of the 
Triassic and Jurassic rocks of Europe, which are 
subdivided into a great number of zones, accord- 
ing to the particular species of Ammonoidea 
that they contain. To the paleontologist they 
are also of very great interest, because, better 
than any other class of animals, they afford 
opportunity for studying the mode of evolution 
of races of animals and illustrations of the 
various laws of bioplastology, such as Agassiz’s 
law of recapitulation or palingenesis, the in- 
heritance of acquired characters, the laws of 
acceleration, etc. For some of the interesting 
and important results derived from the study of 
the fossil shells of tetrahranchiate cephalopods, 
the reader should consult the papers of Hyatt, 
Buckman, Foord, and others, which are cited at 
the end of this article. The philosophic bear- 
ings of the study of cephalopods can be dwelt 
upon only lightly in this article, as lack of 
space prevents a proper array of facts necessary 
for their elucidation. 

The cephalopods were very important mem- 
bers of the faunso that inhabited the early seas 
of our globe and were tlum far more abundant 
than they are now. Tlui tetrabranchiates arc 
r(q)re.seut(‘d by at least 7500 fossil species, of 
which number 5000 are memlx'rs of the totally 
extinct order Ammonoidea, which began in the 
Silurian and ouhninati'd in the Cretaceous time. 
The remaining 2600 are Nautiloidea, which ap- 
peared in the late Cambrian time, and which 
have continued to tho present day, though they 
enjoyed their climax during tho early Paleozoic 
ages of tho Ordovician and Silurian. The dibran- 
chiates are far leas important as fossils. They 
appeared in the early Mesozoic, where they were 
represented by numerous Bolemnitoidea, which 
declined with the close of Crtjtaoeous time, 
and they have continued ‘to the present era, 
when they are represented by some 200 known 
species of the Sepoidea and Octopoda. 

The study of fossil cephalopods is based almost 
entirely on the shell characti'rs, for traci^s of 
the soft parts are only seldom, found. The fossil 
ink bags, jaws, and hooks of certain dibranchi- 
at(‘S are rare exceptions. Rquu); Sepia.) 

As already indicaW, eeplmlopods divi(l(‘<l, 
according to their gill sf.ructuns into two siib- 
clasaos — Tetrabranchiata a nd Dibranchiata — 
which groups differ also in r(‘sp(rt of tlndr shell 
characters. The shell of tln^ ti'trahraneh is built 
on the plan of that of the nautilus^ though, 
instead of being closely coiled, it may be loosely 
coiled {Gyrooeras), curved {Oyrtoooras) , or 
straight (Orthooeras) , In the dibrancliiates the 
shell is internal and has the form of a pen or 
cuttlefish bone; or, in thow* (‘.'irly M<^sozoic gen- 
era that show <*.lose relations to the tetrabrahehs 
from which they hav(^ henm rcKtently evolved, tho 
shape of a solid, limy, cigar- formed guard, into 
tho largtT end of which is inserit'd a eha inhered 
conical shell that rt^seuihles Orthoccyas. (^00 
B»r.EMNXTBS.) One modern dihraucliiat<^ {iSpi- 
rula) has an internal shell remarkably like 
that of certain loosely coiksl nautiloids of tho 
Devonian. 

The type of tetrahranchiate shell is found in 
the nautilus. IT<*re tlu* shell is eoilinl so closely 
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that the outer whorls to a considerable extent 
cBTelop or clasp the inner turns. . In section, a 
nautilus shell is seen to be essentially a coiled, 
elongated cone with quite regular transverse 
walls, or ‘^septa/^ dividing the internal cavity 
into a number of chambers, or “camerse,” of 
which the largest is the outermost or living 
chamber occupied by the animal. Extending 
from the living chamber through all the pos- 
terior chambers to the apex of the shell, and 
piercing each septum, is a slender tube, the 
‘‘siphuncle,^^ which occupies a position near the 
centre of the cone, and which serves to main* 
tain communication between the living chamber 
and the posterior regions of the shell. Each of 
the septa represents a stage in the development 
of the individual, so that in each nautilus shell 
we have all the stages through which the shell 
has passed from the embryonic period, repre- 
sented by the minute apex .in the centre of the 
coil, to the adult or senile stage, represented by 
tile living chamber on the outside of the coil. 
It win be readily recognized that this condition 
is of utmost value for the study of the evoluti<m 
of the group, and that it is scarcely equaled in 
any other class of animals. For this reason the 
ccphalopods have furnished greater contributions 
to the knowledge of bioplastology than have any, 
other organisms. 

At the apex of the nautilus shell is seen a 
scar that marks the place of attachment of a 
deciduous embryonic shell, or ^^protoconoh," 
which probably fell off as soon as the true shell 
began to develop. The developmental staged of 
the living nautilus are less well known than are 
tiiHyae' of most of its extinct ancestors, hut the 
existence of the deciduous embryonic sac is ili- 
tered from the presence of a thin-walled cal- 
careous bulb on the apices of several Paleozoic 
relatives of TSfmitilus, and also in its descend- 
ants', the goniatitoids and animonoids. The septa 
are united to the side walls of the cone along 
lines that show prominently in the fossil forms, 
which are nearly always filled solid with in- 
filtrated calcite. These are the suture lines, 
which furnish characters of the greatest impor- 
tance in determining the relationships, especially 
of the species of Ammonoidea. The lines of 
growth on the outside of .the shell indicate the 
form of the margin of the aperture and vary 
with the habits of .the animal. In living 'NoAJh 
tOm the hyponome is near the outer ventral 
curve oi the aperture of the shell, and there is 
on.' tha^t side an emargination or sinus known as 
the ‘^hyponomic sinus.” The size of this sinus 
corresponds to the swimming activity of the 
animal; the larger the sinus, the more active the 
swimmer, and vice versa. The aperture of 'Ncpur 
is open wide, and the animal is considered 
t0 be a good crawler. In some of the Paleozoic 
naiiLtiloias the aperture is much restricted, and 
the ability to crawl must have been greatly 
diminished, while the swimming power was in- 
creased, as evidenced by the somewhat largeV 
size of the hyponomic sinus. 

The degree of' ourvattire of the shell is impor- 
tant. The earliest relatives of IsfoAiUlMs were 
straight shells that had all the morphic char- 
acters of "NaMtilm itself; soon curved and coiled 
forms appeared, and the coiled forms were in 
all oases evolved from straight forms through in- 
termediate curved forms. Accompanying the 
changes in curvature were also changes in the 
fawn' and position of the siphuncle. (See Ob- 
Tfioomas; Otbtoobbas; JSrAtmxijs. ) The coilted 


forms, such as ‘Nautilus, etc., appeared in con- 
siderable numbers at a very early age in the 
Lower Ordovician period, and certain nautilicoiuc 
genera continued, often in abundance, in the' 
late Paleozoic and Mesozoic periods, to the 
present time. Nautilus itself maintaining its 
early form without change. The straight cones 
{Orthoeeras and its allies) began at an even 
earlier age in the Upper .Cambrian. They 
reached a great expansion during the Ordovician 
and Silurian periods, when they gave rise to 
many peculiar genera, such as Conoceras, Pilo- 
ceras, Jiscoceras, Sphyradooeras, Bndocei-as, and 
lAfuites; some of these, as Endoeeras, attained 
a size of over 10 feet, surpassing in this respect 
all other shell-bearing Paleozoic invertebrates. 
They declined through the Devonian and Car- 
boniferous periods, and became extinct in the 
Triassic. 

Various stocks of straight shells, in assum- 
ing the habits of both crawlers and swimmers, 
assumed curved forms and gave rise to such 
genera as Oyfiioceras, Phragonoceras, GoMp7ioc6-‘ 
ras, etc., at various periods in the history of 
each stock., The shells of some of these curved 
forme, through adaptation to a crawling life on 
the ocean bottom, became more closely coiled, 
their organization changed, and a new order (the* 
Ammonoidea) arose, which outnumbered its an- 
cestors the Ib^autiloidca, enjoyed a pyrotechnic 
expansion during the early Mesozoic peri(^,^ 
soon began to decline, and eventually, at the 
end of the Cretaceous, became suddenly totally 
extinct. 

The ammonoidean shells differ from the nau- 
tiloidean in that they always havo a caloareotis 
protoconeh of saclike form attached to the apex 
of the cone. On this protoconch is formt^d the 
early ammonoid shell with the septa of simple 
curves like those of tho nautiloids. After a few 
chambers have been formed tho septa become 
crimped or wrinkled, and the sutures wavy^ or 
w'ith prominent curves. In the earliest Devonian 
members of the group, the goniatitoids, these 
simply curved or undulating sutures are the 
rule in adult shells. Later members of th(? Mes- 
ozoic age show sutures of groat complexity. Tt 
is in these later forms — ^tho coratitoids and am* 
monitoids — ^that the illustrations of Agas.siz’rt 
law of recapitulation are observed. If an adult 
ammonite shell, such as Tro^itos, be broken ahd 
the fragments, be arranged in order from apex 
tp living chamber, the sutures will be found to 
increase in complexity from simple curves to 
complex wavy lines. * The simple suture will 
recall that of the Silurian nautilus, tho wavy 
suture that of the Devonian gf)iiiatih\ and tho 
complex suture is that of tho norninl ammonoid. 
Together with the change in thc‘ form of the 
suture lines, there is a change in tlic position of 
the siphuncle. This is illustrat(‘<l in the sections 
of Paltoplmroocras and Parkinsoma (Oeplmlop- 
oda, Plato I, Rigs. 1 and 2), where in the first 
chamber the siphuncle is central, as in Nantilm, 
and in successive chambers approaches n<‘ar(‘r to 
the outer ventral wall of tho shell, with which it 
finally unites, Wc have here instan<H‘S where 
the shell passes in its development from em])ryo 
to adult through stages that recall tlu^ forms of 
ite past ancestors. Some of the more complex 
types of ammonitoid suture's are shown in Figs. 
6, 0, and 10 of Plato T, where also the illustra- 
tions of Phyllooeras (Figs. 30 and 11) show the 
relations betwetm the crimp ing of the w'ptum 
and tho complexity of the suture line. 
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The embryos of ammonoids (Plate I, Pigs. 14- 
19) exhibit three types, distinguished as asellate, 
latisellate, and angustisellate, which terms refer 
toi the form of the first suture line. As a rule> 
the asellate protoconchs are the more primitive^ 
«5 in the early goniatitoids. The late^- goniati- 
toids have latisellate embryos. The angustiael- 
Ute embryos appear in the Triassic genera of 
ceratitoids, and nearly all of the amraonitoids 
of the Jurassic and Cretaceous have angustisel- 
late protoconchs. Many ammonoids are known 
to have possessed opercular plates that served 
to close the aperture of the shell after the re- 
treat of the animal, as shown in the illustration 
of Oppelid (Plato I, Fig. 13). This organ is 
known as the anaptychus when single, and apty- 
chus when double, and examples of it were in 
early days supposed to be the carapaces of 
phy Hoped crustaceans. 

In form, the ammonoids vary from globular 
shells (Oydolohus, Plate II, Fig. 4) to flattened 
discjoids {PinaoooeraSj Plate 11, Pigs. 10 and 
11), and their surfaces are variously ornamented, 
from smooth Gephyrooeras (Plate II, Fig. 16), 
costate I>ipolocera$ ( Plate II, Fig. 6-) , to nodose 
Traokyoera^ (Plate II, Fig. 0), and in? the 
phylogerontic (senile) stages of some races short 
spineaarc developed {Ano^^locerafi, Plate IT, Fig. 
17). The normal ammonoid shell is a flat, 
closely wound coil, but the latest members of 
several races in the Cretaceous rocks have the 
shell uncoiled or straight in the adult stages, 
though cloH<*ly coiled in the early stages of their 
growth. In some the uncoiling bc'giios only iw 
old age Plate XI, Fig. 5^ anad Macren 

scapmt0$^ Plate II, Fig. $)? m otlmra it ihi 
aooelerat^ and appears at reiatlrrcly earlier 
periodB in the d<>v<doptnont, as in 
(Plated H, Fig. 7), A^piroerroft (Platt 11, Figi 
1 ) , Bamitos ( Plate 11, Fig. 2 ) , and AnoylocorM 
(Plate II, Fig. 17)*. The uncoiling sometimes 
woduces a tumted ahe]^> as in TwrriUim (XHata 
jI, Fig. 15). These uncoiled shells of the Cre- 
taceous rocks are degenerate descendants from 
earlier normal! Oretaoeous or Jurassic ancestors, 
aa can be dexmouatrati'd by the forma of their 
strtures. The d<‘getieracy is exhibited also im 
the form of the huIuivh, which have become more 
almf>le, and m tlu‘ shape tif the eeno, whioii hm 
lost its flattoxw*d H<‘cii<)n du(‘ to the eloflwdy colled 
condition, and assumed the rounded, cyMindrical 
section of its earUest ancestors of the Paloosoie,. 

it retains the **imprt‘ssed iRom** to serret 
as evidtmcc of its relationship. For not<si< out 
the fOHHil fornm of dibranch iatea, see asrtielos re* 
forrod to at end of the bibliography. 

Bibitography. For gcn(*ral dc^Mcription of tlio 
anatotny and habits of cephalopods, eonauli: 
Fischer, Mmmel do conohylioloyU ct do pMon^ 
tohffio vonffhytiologiquv (Paris* 1887)1 Owmo^ 
Momoi^on tho Pearly (London^ 1882) ; 

‘Willey, ‘Tn the Home of tlm Nautilus,” in Nat* 
ural l^oUmco^ vol. vi (London, 184>5) ; Moseley, 
Narhitivo of tho Voyage of the OhalUmgor, vol. 
i (London, 1880) ; Kerr, “Anatomy of Nautilus 
Pompilius,” in Proooedinge %<dilogi<ial ^oaicty of 
London, 1HM (London, 1895); Cooke, **Moh 
htses’* {Cambridge Natural Uieiory, vol. Hi, New 
York, 1895); Parker and liaswell, Tcmlhook of 
l^obJogy^ vol. i (London and N<‘W York, 1910). 
For fossil forms, eonstilt: Nicholson and Lydrk* 
kor, Mamml of PaUmntotogy, vol. i (Edinburgh 
and Ii<mdon, 1889) ; 55itUd and Eastnaui, 
book of Paleontology, vol. i (London and New 
York, 1900) ; Huekman, “Divisions of So-called* 


Jurassic Time,” in Quarterly Jmmal of the 
Geological Society, vol. liv (London, 1808) ; 
Foo-rd, Catalogue of the Fossil Cephalopoda in 
the British Museum of Natural History, parts 
i, ii, iii (London, 1888-97); Hyatt, “Genera of 
Fossil Cephalopods,” in Proceedings of th^ 
Boston Society of Natural History, vol. xxii 
(Boston, 1884) ; Hyatt, “The Genesis of the 
Arietidee,” Smithsonian Miscellaneous Contrihu* 
Hons, No. 673 (Washington, 1889) ; Hyatt, “The 
Phylogeny of an Acquired Characteristic,” Pro* 
ecedings American Philosophical Society, vol. 
xxxii, No. 134 (Philadelphia, 1894) ; Smith, 
^‘The Carbonifercrtis Ammonoids of America,” 
"United States Geological Survey Monograph, 
vol. xlii (Washington, 1003) ; ‘Hyatt and Smith, 
"The Triassic Cephalopod Genera of America,” 
United States Geological Survey Professional 
Paper, No. 40 (Washington, 1006). For fuller 
lists of titles, see the bibliographies in Zittel- 
Eastman, Tewthook of Paleontology (London 
and New York, 1900), where the most im- 
portant works cited are those of Barrande* 
Clarke, Dicner, Gtimbel, Hall, Von Hauer, Hatag, 
Holm, Hyatt, Mojsisovics, Ncumayr,. Nikitin, 
Noetling, D^Orbigny, Quenstedt, Smith, Waagen. 
See also Ammonites; Amhonoidea.; Belem- 
NITES; Cbratites; CUTTLEriSIl; Goniahtes; 
NAFTILtTS; OOTOPUS; OBTJECOOEBAS ; PotTLBE; 

Septa.; Sfiruxa; Squid. 

CEPHALDB, In Athenian sitory, a 

grandson of Aeolus, and the huftl)and of Prooria^ 
whom he inadvertently killed while she was spy* 
ing upon him in suspicion of his fidelity. Amr 
undergoing punislinu'nt for his unintentional 
crime, he setth'd in an island which was called, 
after him, Cephallenia. 

CEPHBHSy 86'ftls or sd'fWs (Lat., from 
0k; K^pheus, in Greek mythology a king 

of Ethiopia who was husband of Oassiopcv ft'thor 
of Andromeda, and father-in Jaw of Poxneus)., 
A northern conatcdlation situated between Cas- 
siopeia and Draco. Its principal star, Aldera* 
min, is of the third rnagtlitude. 

CEPH'ISOiyOTTTS {Lat., from Glc 
barot, Ktphisodotos) \ The name of two Greek 
sculptors, who worked during the fourth cen- 
tuary B.a The younger was the son of the 
famous Praxiteles (q.v.), and of his works only 
scanty mention has boon preHorvt»d. Ho and his 
brother Timarchos made a statute of Menander 
(q*v.), which was act up in the theatre* at 
Athens; its base has been found bi*aring the 
signature of the artists. Tim older Ckqihiaodotus 
sosiUB to have boon tho elder brother, or possibly 
the father, of Praxiteles, and his works mark 
the transition from the art of tho fifth century 
to that of the fourth. His group of Irene 
(Psaot) and tho infant Plutus (Wealth) is< 
probably reproduced in the HOK*allod Loueoth<*a 
in Munich; it was set up in Athens after tho 
battio of Naxos in 876 b.(\, and probably in 
mdsbration of tho peace of 371 n.o. The group 
of Zeus, Art<.*mis, and Megalopolis in the city of 
Megalopolis was certainly er<H*tt‘d aft<*r 370 
but the remains of the building He<*m point 
to a much later dat<i, and it is probalfic that tho 
artist was the youupT (\‘]»hisodotuH. E. A. 
Gardner, A Ifandbook of ihrvh Smfpttm\ pp- 
352‘-354 (London, 1911), hohls that llierc wiis 
but erne Ci'phiHodoius, ami h*jiveH his n*latinnship 
to Praxiteles und(d<»nninc<L 

CBHHlfiKHXrS (Ut., from Gk. X#* 

phimis)^ One of the two prindpat rivers of 
Attica, flowing into the Saronic Gulf between 
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Athens and the Pirsens west of the Acropolis. 
It has a constant supply of water from springs 
on the side of Mount Parnes and Mount Penteli- 
cus. The greater part of its water, however, is 
diverted into artificial channels for purposes of 
irrigation, and the exact course of the ancient 
bed can no longer be ascertained. The principal 
river of western Bceotia has the same name. 

CERACOHI, chS.-ra'ke, Giuseppe (c.1751- 
1802). An Italian sculptor. He was born in 
Rome and studied under Righi. In 1775 he 
went to London, worked at first in the studio of 
Carlini, and executed various commissions, in- 
cluding decorations for Somferset House, and 
many portrait busts, including one of Sir J oshua 
Reynolds. He visited America in 1790, and 
while there carved busts of Washington (Boston 
Athenaeum), Benjamin Franklin and Alexander 
Hamilton (Pennsylvania Academy). _ He sub- 
mitted a plan for a monument of Liberty, to 
which Congress refused the necessary funds. 
Ceracehi also worked for some time in the em- 
ploy of the Austrian court. His masterpiece is 
the bust of the poet Metastasio, in which the 
severe realism of his style is combined with 
idealistic charm and refined treatment. In 
1796, when in Milan, he modeled, a bust of Na- 
poleon, who invited him to Paris; but his re- 
publican sympathies led him to join a plot with 
Arena, Topino-Lebrun, and others to assassinate 
the First Consul. One of the conspirators re- 
vealed the plot to Fouch6, and Ceracehi and all 
his fellow conspirators but one were executed. 
Consult Taft, History of American Sculpture 
(New York, 1905), and Hue, La conspiration de 
Oeraochi et Ardne (Paris, 1909). 

CEBAM, or ZEBAM, Portug» pron. se-rfiN'. 
After Halmahera, the largest island of the 
Moluccas (q.v.), Dutch East Indies, lying west 
of New Guinea between long. 127® 55' 

and 130® 50' B. and lat. 2® 45' and 3® 40' S. 
(Map: East Indies, H 5). Including ad- 
jacent small islands, it occupies an area of 
6621 square miles. The surface is mountain- 
ous, a range of volcanic origin traversing its 
len^h, and reaching in its highest elevation an 
altitude of about 9800 feet. The interior is cov- 
ered with thick forests of coco and sago palms. 
The cultivated portion on the coast yields rice, 
tobacco, and cacao. The population is estimated 
at 67,000, chiefly Alfurus, who, in spite of Dutch 
rule, still retain their original customs and 
mode of life; the coast inhabitants, Mohamme- 
dan or Christian Malays, are civilized. 

CEBAJMCBTCIDiB, sSt'fim-bls^-dS (Neo-Lat. 
nom. pi., from Gk. Kepdfifiv^, kerarnhycDf homed 
beetle). A prominent family of cryptopentam- 
erous beetles, commonly known as longhorns, 
and including more than 14,000 described species, 
of which 700 belong to the United States. A 
few find nourishment in herbaceous plants, but 
in most the soft, white grubs, with powerful 
mandibles, and sometimes legless, live concealed 
in burrows in wood, feeding upon it, and there 
passing the pupal stage also. The life of these 
beetles may be very long. They have been found 
still inhabiting the wood of furniture several 
years in nse, and, according to Sereno Watson, 
may live 45 years; but it is not certain whether 
this prolongation of life takes place in the pupal 
or larval stage — ^probably the latter, as larva 
entombed in dried wood are so poorly nourished 
that they must reach maturity slowly. Several 
kinds of these bettles produce sound by stridula- 
tion, and some even possess two sets of stridu- 
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lating organs. Several species greatly resenable 
Hymenoptera in appearance and behavior. 

The family is subdivided into three sub- 
families — ^the Prioninae, Cerambycinae, and La- 
miinse. The Prioninae are the largest of the 
longhorn^ and have a thin, toothed margin on 
the thorax; the grubs infest the roots of the 
grape, apple, pear, poplar, pine, and other trees. 
Of the typical Cerambycinae, 400 species occur 
in the United States, and adults may be found 
frequently on the goldenrod, feeding on the pol- 
len. The locust borer (Cyllene rohinice) and 
the oak pruner (Blaphidion villo8uin)i elsewhere 
described, are examples. Of the Lamiinae, one 
form, the “sawyer,^’ does much harm to pine 
trees; another destructive genus is Saperda,^ in- 
jurious to apples, raspberries, etc. The various 
bright-red beetles on milkweed also belong to 
this subfamily. For a synopsis of the classifi- 
cation and descriptive tables of genera, etc., con- 
sult Leng, Bulletin Brooklyn Bntornological 
Society, vol. vii (Brooklyn, 1884), continued in 
Entomologica Americana, vols. i-iv (Brooklyn, 
1885-89). See illustration under Longicoen. 

CERAMIC, s§-ram'5k (Fr. cSramique, from Gk- 
K€pafALK6s, keramikos, ceramic, from K^pauos,^ kera- 
mo8, potter’s clay). A term used to designate 
the departnient of plastic art which comprises all 
objects made of clay, including terra cotta, por- 
celain, and all other forms of pottery (q.v.). 

CER'AMI'CXTS (Lat., from Gk. Kepa^et/cds, 
Kerameihos, from Kepafieh, kerameus, potter, 
from Kipafios, keramoa, potter’s clay). The pot- 
ters* quarter at Athens, which was divided into 
the Outer and Inner Ceramicus. In the Outer 
Ceramicus were buried those who had fallen in 
battle, and hence were honored by the state with 
a public funeral and a monument. For an ac- 
count of this ceremony consult Thucydides^ xi, 
34. See Athens. 

CERAR'GYRITE (from Gk. Kipas, keros, 
horn -f- dpyvpLnjSj argyritSs, made of silver, from 
Apyvpos, argyros, silver). A valuable ore of 
silver (AgCl) that crystallizes in the isometric 
system, and in color is light gray to light green. 
The name horn silver is fre<]^uently applied to 
cerargyrite in recognition of its resemblance to 
horn or wax. It is found largely in Peru, Chile, 
and Mexico, where the mineral occurs^ of a 
greenish color with native silver; also in the 
Ural Mountains and in Norway. In the United 
States it occurs in various localities in Colorado, 
Nevada, and Utah. This mineral is usually 
found in veins of clay slate, accompanied with 
other ores of silver, and chiefly in the higher 
parts of such veins. 

CERAS'TES (Lat., Gk. Kepdrrvfs, kerasti^, 
horned snake> from xipas, keras, horn). A genus 
of viperine serpents of northern Africa and 
Arabia, characterized especially by ‘‘the presence 
in the male, and sometimes in the female, of a 
pair of scale-covered, hornlike processes above* 
the eyes.” There are two species called “homed 
vipers.’^ See Viper. 

CBBAS'TIXTM;: See Ohi-OKWEKD. 

CE^RATE (Lat. o&ratvm, wax piaster^ teovn 
oeratus, p.p. of oerare, to wax, from oera, wax). 
A compound of wax with oily and medicinal sub- 
stances in such proportions as to have the con- 
sistency of an unguent (q.v.). Cerates are 
intermediate between ointments and plasti^rH, 
and their consistency should bo such that wh<m 
spread upon leather or cloth at ordinary tem- 
peratures and applied to the skin they will not 
be melted by its heat. ^ 
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CERAT'IOCAR'lDiE (Neo-Lat. n<»n. pL, 

from Gk. Kepdnop, keration, dim. of K^pas, keras^ 
hom + Kapisj karis, shrimp). A family of inter- 
esting Paleozoic Crustacea, of the order Phyllo- 
carida, members of a group of synthetic forms 
that arc intermediate between the Phyllopoda 
on one hand and the Malacostraca on the other. 
See Cbustacea; Phyllocarida. 

CEiBATITES, s6r'a-tl^tez (Neo-Lat. nom..pl., 
from Gk. Kipas, keras, hom). A genus of discoid 
ammonoidean cephalopod shells, found as fossils 
in the Triassic rocks of Europe and America. 
The principal points of distinction are aiforded 
bjr the broad, low saddles and the short, narrow, 
simple lobes of the suture line. The form of 
the suture line of tliis genus is often used as 
typical of one of the stages through which the 
sutures of the higher Ammonoidoa pass in their 
evolution from the simple curve of the earjy 
nautiloids to the complex sutures of the later 
ammonoids. See OEPiiAXiOPODA; Ammonites. 

CEB'ATO'DirS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Kdpas, 
keraSf horn + ^$oi5s, odous, tooth). A fish. See 
Barramunda. 

CER'ATOOSriA. See Carob. 

CEBi'ATO^SA (Neo-Lat, nom. pi., from Gk. 
Kdpas, keraSi hom). An order or group of 
sponges, in wliich the skol(‘ton consists of clastic 
fibres of a horny substance (s])ongin). The 
toilet sponges are (sxamph's. See Sponge. 

CEB'ATOSAIT'RTTS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
Kdpas, keras, horn + craxipos, saiu'os, lizard). A 
carnivorous dinosaur from the Uj)per durassic 
deposits of Colorado, distinguished from all other 
dinosaurs by the horn on tlie front of its skull. 
The animal was about 18 or 20 feet long, with 
the hinder part of the trunk, and also the tail, 
heavily built. Its head was rather large, and 
besides the single horn on the nose there was a 
prominent bony ridge in front of each eye. The 
teotii w<‘r(‘, numerous and well fitted for cutting 
and chewing flesh. The neck was short and 
thick. The fore limbs were remarkably small 
and were probably of no aid in locomotion, 
though the beast may have used them for hold- 
ing food while eating. In contrast with the 
tiny fore limbs, the iiind limbs vvi^re large and 
powerful and wora armed witii sharp retractile 
claws* The feet wer<^ digitigrado, i.e., they 
rested on the ends of the lingiyrs insti'ad of on 
the palms. Tlie Jielvic boiK's are p<*culiar in 
that they are ankylosed or joined together by 
the soldering of tlu^ joints. The jinbes are long 
and are united at thcMr (‘iids to form a solid, 
massive piece, which probably servecl rfs an ac- 
cessory support for the animal while resting. 
Another point of peculiarity is the form of the 
vertebral contra, which are ilat on their ant(*rior 
and concave on their posterior faces. Only a 
single species, Crratosanrus nasieornis, is known 
to belong to this genua. See Dinohaukia, and 
Plate of OtNOHAUKH. 

CEB'ATOZA^HIA (Gk. K4paf, keras, horn + 
Lttt. xaniia, pine cone). A genus of Oyeads, 
including two known spw*i(‘H and occurring 
only in southern M(‘xicx>. 'ihe nam<‘ refers 
to the oceurrenc<‘ of two conspicuous t<^th op 
horns at tin* ti]» of cmdi scale of the cone. 

CEBATT'ETIAN MOUNTAINS (Gk. rd 
pa{tvia ht Kemunia hori\ from K€pavp6t, ke^ 
raunoit, thumbs, from their frequent storms). 
The ancient nami^ of two* mountain rangtm. 1. 
A ridge of mountains in tluj north w<‘Ht corner of 
Epirns, projecting into the Adriatic S<‘a, other- 
wise called Acrocoraiunan, now known as Khi- 


mara. 2. The southeastern extremity of the 
Caucasus Range. There was also a mountain 
in Libya called Ceraunian. 

CEBAIT^NOGBAPH (Gk. KepavvSs, keraunos, 
thxmder and lightning, and ypdfeiv, graphein, to 
write ) . An instrument for indicating or record- 
ing lightning discharges by means of the Hert- 
zian waves they produce. All types employ 
some form of ‘^wireless” receiver, most of them 
also a colierer and a decoherer. The earliest 
recorded long-distance observations of lightning 
by this means seem to be those of Ducretet on 
June 11, 1808, when h% found that his ‘‘wire- 
less” instrument had indicated 311 discharges 
between 2.30 and 3.40 p.M., or some hours before 
the lightning was to be seen or the thunder 
heard. 

In 1900 Father F. L. Odenbach, S.J., of St. 
Ignatius College, Cleveland, Ohio, perfected a 
trial “wireless” ccraunograph which announced 
and recorded lightning discharges with some 
distinctness. In this and his plater patterns 
Father Odenbach employed the copper cap of 
the college tower as a receiver, thus securing a 
surface of over 400 square feet in contrast to 
the smaller surface of the usual wire antennfie. 
This cap he later connected to two coherers, 
much improv(‘d by using high-grade graphite 
rods in place of the easily oxidized steel sewing 
needles, and through th(^se the Hertzian current 
passes to ridays which open and close the re- 
cording circuits. The Odenbach recorder has its 
pen fixed to tlu^ armature of an electromagnet 
and resting against a strip of paper wrapped 
about a clock-driven drum. Each lightning dis- 
charge within range of the cohen^rs causijs the 
pen to moke a mark or nick in the straight line 
ebrawn bj^ the pen at rest. The object of two 
coherers in this instrument is to permit regula- 
tion of the range of the instrument. The “long- 
range set” comprises a coherer of four graphite 
rods with a lOOO-olim relay, and is able to record 
lightning discharges distant 600 miles from the 
instruimmt. The “short-range set” has a eolnirer 
with a variable numbt‘r of rods and LfiO-ohm 
relay; it doc's not record discharges more than 
about 200 mih's distant. Both coherers record 
on tlie sanu* re<‘(>rd sheit, using dilTeri^ut pens 
and diirenmtly colored inks. On this cuTauno- 
graph shc'et no record is made of the other 
meteorologiwil elimients making up the totality 
of a thunderstorm. See BiiONTOMi'n'Kti. 

Professor Turpain, of the UnivtTsity of Poi- 
tiers, devised siwiTal iusiruim^nt-s of this class. 
The sim[)ler forms ripcord the timt' of occur- 
renci) of the lightning lUseharge. Tlu^se in- 
struments us(‘ the low-n^sistauee (3-ohmfl) 
iniUlamper(*meltT of Richard Fr^res instead of 
attaching the. ])<*n to the armature of an ehictro- 
magnet. Slight modifications serve to combine 
this lightning recorder witli tlic Rie.luird baro- 
graph, thus Ht'euring simultaneously on tht^ same 
sheet tim barogram and ctTamiogram of the 
storm. A great improvt^im^nt was Turpaiirs ap- 
plication of the princij>l(‘ of the bolonu'tiT to the 
recording of lightning, thus securing a photo- 
graphic record of the rtdutive intensity of the 
difTereiit discharges. 

Bibliography. Consult: Dnendet, (1ompieS‘ 
r endue <U IWt^adtmie KncHcm vol, cxxvi, p. 
174.3 (Paris, 1898) ; S-aturVy p. 65 (Iswulon, May 
1.5, 1002) : Odenbach, N/. fguatiun Oollage 
4/<ftef*ro/o(/iVyi/ Ohservaiortf, Annnat Reports 7, 
8, //, U' (Cleveland, Ohio, 1902-07); Algu^. 
Menthlif Wrathrr Rrvint\ vol, xxxii, pp. 273^- 
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274 (Washington, June, 1904:] ; Scientific Amerir 
can, vol. xciii, p. 278 (New York, 1905) ; Richard 
Rrdres Catalogue, “Instruments de precision — 
M6teorologie” (Paris, 1913). 

OEBBEBITE. See Explosives. 

CEB^EBiIJS (Lat., from Gk. K^pfiepos, Ker- 
heros). In Greek mytholo^, the name of the 
dog—the offspring (according to Hesiod) of 
Typhon and Echidna — ^who guarded the port^ 
4 >f the infernal regions. Cerberus app^rs in 
early literature and art in connection with the 
-twelfth labor of Hercules (q.v.). In the poets 
-Cerberus is described -ils many-headed (Hesiod 
igave him 50 heads), but the popular conception 
•seems to have been that of a dog with tl^ree 
■heads, with a tail ending in a serpent, or with 
a mane of serpents. 

CEKGA^BX^ (Neo-Lat., from Gk. xipKos, her- 
Jcos, tail of a beast) . A larval trematode worm, 
'in a particular stage of development. See 
ITrematoda. 

CEBGEIjEE, sSr'sUL' (OF. oercel. Ft. oeroeoM, 
'Lat. dreelluSj a little ring, Lat. cvrous, circle), 
or Reoebcel^ie. In heraldry, a cross circling or 
curling at the ends, like a ram's horn. 
OEB'CIS. See Judas Tree. 

CEBCO'BES (Gk. KipKawes, Icerlcdpes)^ The 
two .monkey-like gnomes who worried and robbed 
Hercules in his sleep. A poem bearing their 
name is attributed to Homer. They’ are figured 
■with Hercules on a metope of one of the temples 
at Selinus. 

OEB'OOPITHB^CIBJE (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
'KepKoirMifKoSf kerJcopithSkos, long-tailed ape, from 
KipK 9 s, herkoSj tail of a beast + vIBitikos, 
ape). A family of primates, containing all the 
•Old World monkeys, other than anthropoid apes. 
(See Monkey.) The -several genera are described 
and illustrated under Baboon; Langtjb; Ma- 
caque, and 'many individual names. 

A sect of Gnostics, founds 
^y Oerdo, a Syrian who came to Rome about 
140 A.1)., and developed by his disciple Marci<m 
*(q,v.). They held that there were two primal 
^xises — ^the perfectly good and perfectly 
nvih The evil created the world, is the God 
the Jews, and ‘the author of ttie Old Testament. 
JeSus Christ ia the son of the good Deity; He 
was sent into the world tO redeem man from the 
evU Deity; but, since the material world is &v% 
his incarnation and sufferings weVe meare ap- 
pearance. Deeming the human body the work 
of the evil Deity, the Cerdonians prohibited mar- 
Tiage, wine, and flesh eating, and advocated an 
ai^tic life. Cerdo rejected the Old Testament, 
and all of the New except a part of Luke's 
Gospel and 'Paul’s Epistles. 

CEBEALS, or CBBEAL PLANTS (Fr. 
dirM, Lat. oereaUs, pertaining to Ceres, goddess 
of agriculture). The plants belonging to the 
Graminese, or grass family, cultivated for thar 
seeds as an article of food. They are also -called 
com plants, or bread plants. The most common 
cei’eafe are wheat (Trttieum), barley (Sdr- 
dmm), rye (jfifeoaZe), oats iAvma), rice 
'{Oryza), toame or Indian coa^ {2/ea), d^erent 
‘kinds of millets (Setaria, Pamoum, etc.), and 
various sorghums (Sorghum or Arhdropogon) . 
The word CeteeMs is sometimes used to desig- 
-nate cereal plants. Consult Hunt, The Cereals' 
in America (1906), and Percival, Agri^ltural 
Botawy (1900). 

CBStrBBELGjTTM;. See Nbbvoub Stbiotm:. 
•CEB/EBBAL HEITOBBHAOPL See Abo- 
PU5KY. 


CEB'EBBA^ION (from Lat. cere'brum, 
brain, connected with Gk. Kdpa, kora, Skb. 4jras, 
head, Ger. Him, brain, Eng. dial, harm, brains). 
Unconscious. A supposed reflex, automatic, or 
unconscious action of the cerebrum, condition- 
ing an involuntary and unconscious 'elaboration 
and association of ideas. It “is the -preoiae 
parallel, in the higher sphere of cerebral ♦or 
mental activity, to the movements of our limbs, 
and to the direction of those movements throng 
our visual sense, which we put in train vold- 
tionally when we set out on some habitually 
repeated walk, but which then proceed not <mly 
automatically, but unconsciously, so long as oim 
attention continues to be uninterruptedly di- 
veid:ed from them.” ( W. B. Carpenter, Principles 
^of Mental Physiology, London, 1879.) An il- 
lustration would be the “cropping up” of scmaie 
-name or date which we have previously “tried to 
recall” without avail. The phrase has now 
fallen into disuse, some writers referring 'thn 
phenomena to a subconscious (q.v.) incubation, 
•ofhers invoking the known laws of ossociatkiia 
(q.v.), or substituting such terms as “nervous 
predisposition,” “nervous .set,” or “determining 
tendency.” Consult James, Psychology (New 
York, IflOO). See Detebmining Tendency. 

tJBB'EBBIN, CMHiJSr^Ow (from Lat. 
hrum, brain). An organic substance found ’in 
the brain, the nerves, and in pus oorpusclea, from 
the substance of which it may h© obtained by 
extracting with alcohoL The cerebrin thus ob- 
■tained is freed from lecithin by treatment with 
barium hydroxide and purified by recrystalliza- 
.tion from alcohol. Cerebrin is a colorless, 
tmnaparent substance insoluble in water and in 
cold alcohol and ether. When boated with 
^dilute acids, it is transformed into tlie mono- 
-saocharide (simple sugar) galactose and the 
aaitrogenous substance laiown as sphingosin. 

CIEB^EBBOSOPI^AL FLtTID. A olear, 
limpid, slightly albuminous fluid ha^rog a salt- 
ish tai^e, faintly alkaline, and containing , aboiit 
1.6 per cent of solid matt^, consisting of sodium 
•chloride, potassium chloride, sulphates, scarbon- 
ates, alkaline and earthy phosphates, witii ’mi- 
inute traces of urea, sugar, sodium lai*tate, fatty 
'matter, cholestertn, and albumen. It is 
between the arachndid membrane and pin 
mater of the brain and spinal cord, witldn tih© 
)8kull .and the vertebral csinal, enveloping them 
so os to afford mechanical support and also sbo 
serve as a cushion to prevent injury from eon- 
.cussiou, ajnd to equalize pressure when the body 
is in dlfferezit positions or the vessels of the 
.brain contain varying amounts of blood. In cer- 
tain diseases the amount of the cerebrospinal 
fluid is vastly increaesd. See HTOBOOEWlALUe ; 
.Nisvous Gyste3i£ and Bbain, and bibliography 
theffeunder. 

CEBEBB06BINAL HENTNGrTlS. S«e 

Meningitis. 

, , QEB^EBBITK. See Nmvous Sraicxn&iL 

CEB'EHO^IAL (Fr. edrSmoniaU, oesri^ 
monialis, from ccerimomaf ceremony)^ ^Oouw. 
The origin of elal)orat<‘ formalititw in thc> daily 
life of a monarchical court is to b<5 traced to tlio 
Eastern nations, w]ioh(‘. g(‘niuH in in liarmony 
with such external expresHioiw of nsvcrcnco. 
The Roman emperors were at first cautious in 
.the introduotimi of, such ooromouial, owing to 
the traditional aversion of their subjects to 
kingly pomp. Diocletian was the first to ostab- 
lish it on a lam scale, and the later Byaantinc 
-emperors largely .dovelo|>ed it. Chari cxuagiw, 
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on assuming the title of Emperor, introduced 
a considerable amount of this formality into 
western Europe; and the whole spirit of the 
feudal system, with its regular gradations of 
rank and its complete theoretical organization, 
by which every member of the body politic had 
his own dehnite place, favored its extension. 
Some further impulse was given to such cere- 
monial by the marriage of the Emperor Otho 
II to the Greek Princess Theophano (972) ; but 
it reached a still more elaborate development at 
the court of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy 
(1419-67). This prince, whose power equaled 
that of the sovereigns of liis time, but who yet 
could not place himself on a level with them, 
found satisfaction in establishing a ceremonial 
full of minute formalities. Through the mar- 
riage of Mary of Burgundy with Maximilian, 
these ^ formalities found their way into the 
Austrian court, where they held their ground 
until the reign of Joseph II (1741-00), to 
whose modern ideas they were obnoxious. By 
dynastic connection they spread to Spain and 
found there a congenial soil, flourishing in all 
their fullness until comparatively recent times. 

In Prance ceremonial was not so elaborate be- 
fore the reign of Francis II. Henry HI also 
took great pleasure in the ordering of stately 
formalities ; but their reestablishment dates 
from the marriage of Anne of Austria with 
Louis XIII (1615). Anne’s son, Louis XIV, 
had only to put the ilnishing touches to the 
syntcmi, which is as inseparable from the idea 
of his reign as the wig is from any representa- 
tion of his person. So burdensome did these 
(‘(‘remouials become at the French court that 
Fred(;rie.k the Croat declared that, were he King 
of Franco, ho would appoint a dc'puty to attend 
to tho coromonies, ho as to leave, himself time 
for ruling. Tho volution destroyed cere- 
monial for a time, but Ifapoloon att<*mptcd to 
add to tho prestige of his throne by its re- 
establishment. Tho Bourbon Restoration revived 
it still further, but the *‘July monarchy" 
adapted itself more to modem conditions. In 
England Queen* Victoria’s personal taste for 
Hiniplie.ity abridge^ ceremonfal observance dur- 
ing \wr reign, to be in a measure restore^ how- 
ever, by her suftecssor, Edward VII. See Paa- 
ClfiDKNdK; TitIJOH Ol^* HONOK, 

CEB^MOHY (Fr. oMinom$, I<at. o<»nmon<a, 
sacred rite, i)r()l)ably e(.)nneeie<l with Skt, Jear- 
man, act, from A-ar, to do). Alimmt any act, 
when perfornu‘(l in a iv'gnlar, orderly, tuui formal 
nianner, and when vi<iwed, not with T<*ferenee to 
its object, but tlu*. niod<^ oC its performance, 
beeomen a cen'mony; and the more entirely the 
utt(*ntion of tin* ]n‘rforiiie.rs is withdrawn "from 
tin* o))jt‘et of tho a^t, and fixed upon the manner 
of its p(‘rfonuaiii 00 , the more ccrctMwUmft does 
it become. The pureljy formal oharaeteir of cere- 
mony is thus illustrated by Hooker t name 

ceremony,” ho says, "'‘we do not use in so largo 
a tneatnng as to bring micraments within tho 
compass and reach tU(*re.of, altlnnigU things be- 
longing to tli<^ outward form and seemly ad- 
ministraiiotr of them arc contained in that 
name.” ^,’he r<*tnark is applicable to the most 
trivial eeremonies of social life and of state 
pageantry, as well as to the most sjjuired rit<>H of 
r(*ligion, for a ceremony which is its own object 
womd s(*arcely be entitled to be regarded oven as 
a e4*remony. 

Ceremonies may he divided into four classes: 
(1) ndigious et*remonies; (2) scMual ceremonies; 
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(3) state ceremonies; (4) international cere-, 
monies. 

Religious and state eeremonies will’ be treated 
respectively under their various denominations. 
See, for the first, Liturgy; Mass; Rite; for 
the second, Ceremonial, Court; Coronation; 
Court; Parliament. Social ceremonies will, in 
a great measure, fall under the heads Courtesy; 
Etiquette; Forms of Address; Precjedenoe; 
and international ceremonies under Ambassa- 
dor; Consul; Diplomacy; etc. 

CEREMOHY, Military. A stated military 
exercise or formality, designed to show honor 
to an important person, to present the qualities 
of the troops concerned to advantage, or to 
facilitate their inspection. Ceremonies include 
reviews, musters, inspections, parades, guard 
mounting, funeral escorts, escort of the color 
and standard, and escorts of honor, iwhich are 
■described under their appropriate heads. 

CE^BES (Lat., probably connected with 
creare, to create, orescere, to grow). The name 
given by the Romans to the Greek Demeier 
{ At) fi^TTjp) , goddess of the grain, which she gave 
to mankind. In Greek mythology Demeter is 
daughter of Cronos and sister of Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Hades. By Zeus she became the mother of 
PerHcphouo or Proserpina (q.v.). In Greek 
worship Dometer and Persephone (or Cora) are 
regularly united, as originally a dual impersona- 
tion pf the ‘^grain spirit,’* of whose worship 
many traces are still observable in the harvest 
customs of European peasants. Later, Demeter 
was goddess of vegetation and fruits in general. 
EtyTuologically, indeed. Demeter is ‘‘Mother 
Earth." At Eleuais (q.v.) they were goddesses 
also of souls. According to the Hymn to 
Dometer, Hades (Pluto) sur|>ri8od PcrHiphono 
as she was gathering flowers in a meadow, and 
bore her away to the lower world. Denuiter 
sought her daughter, until at length .she learned 
her fate from the all-seeing Helios (the sun). 
In her grief she hid herself, and the dearth 
eeasod to yield her fruit* At last Zeus sent 
Hermes to fetch Persephone, hut Hades bad 
persuaded her to cat a pomegranate and thus 
bound her to stay with him. At last the ag^e- 
ment was made that she ^should spend two-tbirds 
©f tho year with her motlier and one-third wiWh 
her husband. In her wanderings Demeter was 
kindly entertaini'd at Bkusis, and in requital 
extended her special blessing to the spot, and 
thence sent out Triptolemus (q.v.) to bear the 
knowledge of agrienltuio to the world. The 
worship of Demetor was nearly universal in the 
aneiont world, but pri»bably the most important 
Cidt was at ElcuHis in Attica. (See Eleuoxnian 
MTSTER iaa.) There was also a very important 
cult' at Athena, where the Thestnophorla (see 
Gbeek Festivals) were celebrated. In various 
districta, especially in Argdlis, the goddesses 
W«ar« (lintinclly chthonic and won* r^arded as 
awful deities of the lower world. Swine and 
liorneH werii (*s|)(*ciany connected with them. 
They are often distinguitthed in workn of art by 
a buneh of grain, or a torch, or, somewhat 
rarely, by tbci mystic box. Demeier also appears 
UH a '(U)urotropboH, a guardian of ohlldrsru repore** 
m*nt(Kl uH a figure holding a On 

Vases ri*prcs<mtationH of the Eleiasiniian story 
ar<‘ not infrequent, and tlu*. rape of Fersephone 
is frtHpienl on Hurcophagi, but statues of the 
goddcHHeH are not common. The most striking 
is the iM'autiful Hcalod figure from Cnidus (q.v.), 
now in the Britisii Museum. Fragments of the^ 
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colossal cult statues at Lycosura in Arcadia, 
the work of Demophon, are now at Athens. 
Another statue, of different-colored stones, is 
in Munich. The Romans adopted the wor- 
ship of the G-reek Demeter about 493 B.c. 
and identified her with their own goddess of the 
growth of the harvest, Ceres, who along with 
Tellus, the earth, was honored with special sacri- 
fices, both after seed time and just before the 
harvest. The plebeians especially worshiped 
her. Her great festival was the Gerealia, April 
12-19, which was celebrated with games in the 
circus. Consult: Mannhardt, Wald und Feld- 
kulte (Danzig,* 1875-77), Mythologische For- 
schungen (Strassburg, 1884) ; P. R. Forster, Der 
Raub und die Rilckkehr der Persephone (1874) ; 
Frazer, The Golden Bough (2d ed., London, 
1900; 3d ed. is in progress) ; Jane Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion 
(Cambridge, 1908) ; Preller, Demeter und Perse- 
phone (Hamburg, 1837) ; Lenormant in Darem- 
berg and Saglio, Dictionnaire ' des antiquites 
greoques et romaines (Paris, 1892) ; Farnell, 
Quits of the Greek States, iii (Oxford, 1907). 

CEBES. The earliest known of the planetoids 
(q.v.). It was first seen by Piazzi at Palermo, 
Jan. 1, 1801, the first day of the nineteenth 
century. Piazzi continued to observe its motion 
till February 11, when illness obliged him to 
discontinue his observations. News traveled 
slowly in those days, and the continental astron- 
omers did not hear of Ceres until the end of 
March. By that time the planet had approached 
too near the sun for observations to be possible. 
Nor did the astronomers of that day possess a 
method of computing planetary orbits, when the 
observations upon which such computations are 
based extended over a period of time as short 
as six weeks. Under these circumstances it 
was not possible to predict what would be the 
planet's exact position on the sky when it should 
become visible in the following winter. There 
was consequently great danger of the planetoid 
being lost again. Fortunately Gauss, then only 
24 years of age, quickly devised a new method 
of orbit computation, and succeeded in pre- 
dicting the planet's motions with sufficient 
accuracy to enable Von Zach and others to re- 
observe it at the end of the year, when Gauss's 
computations had become available. Ceres is 
the largest of the planetoids, its diameter, ac- 
cording to Barnard, being about 480 miles. Its 
orbit has a mean radius of 257,000,000 miles and 
is traversed in about four and a half years. 

GE^BETTS (Lat., waxy, from oera, wax). A 
genus of plants of the family Oactacete, contain- 
ing 100 or more species, among which are some 
of the most splendid flowers of that family. The 
species abound in the southwestern part of the 
United States, extending through Mexico and 
Central America into South America.. One of 
these is Oerews speoiosus, one of the most com- 
mon greenhouse ])lanta in the United States, and 
sometimes cultivated oven in windows. Its 
large flowers* arc of a fine scarlet color, the 
inner petals with a violet tinge. The fruit, 
when well ripened, is of a delicious flavor. The 
plant is a native of Mexico. 

A number of species are grown under the name 
of nighttbloomihg cereus. Of these, Cereus nyoU- 
oalus, Oer^eus trkmguldris, and Oereus* grandiflo- 
rus are the best known. Their large, fragrant, 
white; flowers are exceedingly beautiful. Some 
of the species are truly arborescent — the Su- 
warro, O0rm8 giganteus, of Arizona, California, 


and northern Mexico, attaining a height of 50 
feet or more and 18 inches to 2 feet in diameter. 
The fruits of this species are eagerly sought 
for food by the natives. Cereus pasacana, of 
Argentina, is a similar treelike form. They 
branch sparingly and resemble huge candelabra 
in outline. The night-blooming forms have cy- 
lindrical or angled stems and are trailers or 
climbers. The others vary in form between 
these extremes. See Plates of Cacti and Desert 
Plants. 

CE^BXA^IS, Petilius. A Roman general, 
legate of the ninth legion in Britain, defeated by 
Boadicea (q.v.), in 61 a.d. In 69 A.D., when 
Vespasian claimed the Empire, Cerialis has- 
tened to join his army in Italy. Having crushed 
the revolt of Civilis (q.v.) , he was sent in 71 a.d. 
to Britain as consular legate, and in great part 
subjugated the Brigantes. Agricola (q;V.) 
served under him as commander of the twentieth 
legion. 

CEBIGNOLA, cha'rfe-nyS'lfl. An ancient 
city in the Province of Foggia, south Italy, 23 
miles southeast of Foggia, on a hill in a fer- 
tile but treeless plain (Map: Italy, K 6). It 
markets cotton and oil and is celebrated for the 
victory won April 28, 1503, by the Spaniards 
over the French, which established Spanish au- 
thority in Naples. Pop., 1901, 34,195; 1911, 
38,180. 

CEBIGK), chSi/^-gO, or Kttii'era (ancient Oy- 
thera, Kytliera) . One of the largest of the Ionian 
Islands, situated off the south coast of Greece, 
part of the Province of Arcadia, in about lat. 
36® 15' N., long. 23® E. (Map: Greece, D 5). 
Area, 100 square miles. Its surface is moun- 
tainous, reaching an altitude of 1650 feet, and 
the soil is poor. Corn, wine, and olives are 
raised. It is noted for its cattle, of which it 
raises more than any other of the Ionian Isles. 
The island is noted for its two beautiful caverns. 
Its coast being steep and rockj**, it has no good 
harbors. In ancitmt times Oythera was con- 
sidered the sacred abode of Venus. Pop., 1880, 
10,624; 1896, 12,306; 1907, 13,102. The port 
is Kapsali (pop., 1500). 

CEBINT'THUS (Lat., from Gk. KH- 

rmthos) . A heretic who lived, at the close of 
the Apostolic age, but of whom we have nothing 
better than uncertain and confused accounts. 
It is said that he was an Egyptian, perhaps also 
a Jew by birth, and studied philosophy in Alex-* 
andria. From Egypt ho passed into Asia’ Minor, 
and lived in Ephesus contemporaneously (accord- 
ing to the belief of the Church) with the aged 
Apostle John. Tradition tells us that John held 
the heretic in such detestation that on a certain 
occasion, when he encount(^red Cerinthus in the 
baths of Ephesus, he immediately left the place, 
saying to those about him : “ Jjot us flee, lest the 
bath should fall while Cerinthus, the enemy of 
the truth, is there” (Irenaeus, Beresies, iii, 
3, 4), The fathers contradict one another in 
their accounts of Cerinthus. Irenacus, wh6 is 
the earliest source, gives the following desetip- 
tion : ^‘Cerinthus again, a man who was educated 
in the wisdom of the Egyptians, taught that the 
world was not made by the primary but 
by a certain Power far st^paratt'd from Him, and 
at a distance from that Principality who is su- 
preme over the universe, and ignorant of Him 
who is above all. He r(*preHented J(*hiih jih hav- 
ing not been born of a virgin, but a.s being the 
son of Joseph and Mary according to the ordi- 
nary process of generation, while ho nevertheless 
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was more rigliteous, prudent, and wise than 
other men. Moreover, after his baptism, Christ 
descended upon him in the form of a dove from 
the Supreme Ruler, and that then he pro- 
claimed the unknown Father and performed 
miracles. But at last the Christ departed from 
Jesus, and that then Jesus suffered and rose 
again, while Christ remained impassible, inas- 
much as he was a spiritual being."' (Heresies, i, 
26, 1.) This description places Cerinthus among 
the Gnostics (q.v.). (Cf. Cekdonians.) Later 
Gaius, a Roman presbyter, about the beginning of 
the third century, says he held that “after the 
resurrection the kingdom of Christ is an earthly 
kingdom, and again that men shall live in the 
flesh in Jerusalem and be the slaves of lusts and 
pleasures.” On the basis of such statements it 
was sometimes held that Cerinthus was the 
author of the Apocalypse, and that the Gos- 
pel and Epistles of John were written to com- 
bat his views. Epiphaniiis represents him as 
a Judaizor, laying emphasis on circumcision and 
the observance of the law. The present tendency 
is to discredit the tradition of Judaism, and 
to regard him as a Gnostic, who agreed with 
the Jewish Ebionites (q.v.) in holding, as did 
some other Gnostics, that the divine Christ 
came into the human J(‘suh at his baptism and 
loft him before', his death. Roe Gnosticism. 

CE'RITE (from Neo-Lat. cmwm). A hy- 
drated e<n'ium silicate of complex composition 
containing other metals of the cerium group, as 
diclymium and lanthanum. It crystallizes in the 
ortliorhombic system and is of a brownish-red 
color. It is found at Btistnils in Vostmanland, 
Sweden, and is the chief source of the element 
cerium. A partial separation of the metals con- 
tained in corite may be effected by treating the 
mineral with sulphuric acid and separating the 
resulting sulphates by taking advantage of the 
differences in their solubility* Cerium may then 
bo <*<jmpl<‘ti'ly isolated from the insohihle portion 
by converting this into nitrate 'and subjeetiiig 
to a process of decomposition, the nitrate of 
cerium being more readily broken up by heat 
(and honoG rendered insoluble) than the other 
nitrates pr(*s(mt. 

OEOSrtriMC (Noo-T.iat,, named after tho planet 
Cm*s). A inetallic chMumit simuliancously dis- 
covered, in I SO I-, by Klaproth in GiU’inany and 
hy lierzelins and Hisinger in Sweden. The sub- 
stanee foiiml hy them was, howev<‘.r, inquire, eon- 
iaining eonsiderahl^' <|uantities of the oxide's of 
lanthanum and didymiuin. Ihire cerium oxide 
was first isolated by Mosander in 1842. Oeriuni 
is not found native, hut occurs combined in many 
Swedish miiK'rals, especially as th(‘ silicate in 
ceriie, which contjnns fiO p<T ct'iit of cerium 
peroxide. It also (X'.curs in sauuirskiti', a minc'rnl 
found in North ('arolina. After cerium has 
been isolatixl from the' other constituents of eerito 
(q.v.), it may he obtained in the. metallic state 
by tlie ('lectrolysis of its anhydrous chloride, 
or hy fusing the latt(‘r with metallic sodium. 

(Vriurn (symbol, (V; atomic w(*ight, 140.25) 
is a soft, si^'cl-gray, ductile, ami malleable metal 
whose melting j)oint lies lu'twet'u that t)f silver 
ami that of antimony. Its speeifie gravity is 
Wai-er is slowly <b*composed by it at 
iinlinary temperatures. It is but slightly at- 
fjteked hy sulpliuric ami nitric acids if these 
are highly concentrati'd ; but diluti' acids attiiek 
it with great vioIenc<*. Unlike the other metals 
of the group of “rare I'arths,” it forms two 
serii'S of salts, t)u' colorless cerous and the 


orange-colored ceric salts. Cerous sulphate, 
Ce( 804)3, is used to produce a deep, blue-black 
color on fabrics. Cerous oxalate is sometimes 
used in medicine, especially for the vomiting of 
pregnancy. In quantitative determinations ce- 
rium is weighed in the form of its dioxide, CeOa. 

CERNXTSCHI, chSr-noos'kd, Enbigo (1821- 
96). An Italian economist. lie was born in 
Milan and took part in the Italian revolution 
of 1848. In 1850 he took refuge in France and 
engaged in banking. He became a principal 
stockholder of Lc Sidcle, and in that journal dis- 
cussed economic subjects and denounced social- 
ism, so that his life was in peril from the Com- 
munists, in 1871. He visited Egypt, China, and 
Japan, bringing back valuable ethnological and 
art collections. These he bequeathed to the 
city of Parie, and they now form the Mus6e 
Cernuschi, opened in 1808. He visited the 
United States in 1877 and championed the 
cause of bimetallism — a word ho is supposed 
to have originated. Among his works arc: 
M4camque de Vdohange (1866); Illusions dcs 
soci6t6s coopdratives (1866); Or et argent 
(1874); Silver Vindicated (1876); Le Bland 
Bill (1878) ; Le himetallisme d quimse et demi 
(1881); Le grand proeds de Vunion latine 
(1884). 

CERITY, chSr'nfe, Frbdbbiok. See Guthbib, 
Frederick. 

CBCaO (from Sp. sierra, saw, sawfish, from 
Lat. serra, saw). An uncommon marine fish 
( Scomber omorus rega/r) ’ similar to, hut larger 
than, tho Spanish mackerel, reaching 20 pounds 
jn weight. It belongs to the western Atlantic. 
Another species, the sierra (Soomberomorus ca- 
halla), is called “king cero” and may wcigli 100 
pounds and is found in the warmer parts of 
the Atlantic. Both are good food. 

OEROGKRAPHY (from Gk. fcajpaypa^la, kdro^ 
grapMa^ encaustic painting, from K7jpoypa<f>elp^ 
Mrographoin, to paint with wax, from K^qpSs, 
Mros, wax + grapkein^ to write). The 

art of writing or engraving on wax, as practiced 
by the ancients, especially the Romans, who 
wrote with tho stylus on wax tablets. The 
term is also applied to wax painting, usually 
known as encaustic painting (q.v.), 

CE'ROPXAS'TIC (Ok. KTjpoTrXaffriKSs, kero- 
plastikoff, nuHicling in wax, from KTipoTrXaa-ros, 
k'froplastas, mohlccl in wax, from K7ip6s, keros, 
wax "|- irXdaffciv, plassein, to mold). The art of 
modeling in wa.x. See VVaxwouk. 

CERQXT OZZI, c.her-k\vol/s(‘*, M kmi ki.a ngeix) 
(1002’ 00), called from his Huhj<'ct«s delle Hatta- 
glie or delle Hamhocfiaii. An Italian batth' and 
g<‘ure painter, lie was horn in Honn' and stud- 
ied und(*r (^avaliere d' Ari>ino and dakoh de 
Uase, He Ix'gan hy painting battle scenes and 
still life, hut lai('r took up tlie so-called bamboc.- 
ciate style which Van Laer liad nuuh* ])0]>ular in 
Rome. His folk scenes ar(‘ strong in c()lor and 
line and show d<‘ep insight ini^) the charact<'r 
and life of the people. II is masterpiece is the 
“insurrection of Masanicllo in Najdes"’ (Falazzo 
Spada, Rome). Other inq)ort4int paintings are 
“St. John the Baptist Preaching”; thn'c inter- 
esting Roman f(dk scenes in the (}alieria Na- 
zionale, Rome, and i.w<» fim' batth^ piisH's in tlie 
Dresden Gallery. lie is r<'prt‘sent<‘d in nearly all 
the princi])al lunsentns of Europe. 

CERRITO, cher-nytf), Kbakokhoa, cstlltMl 
Fanny (1821- ). A Fnmch laillet dancer, 

horn in Naples. She made her di^lnit in Paris in 
a ballet, l^a fillc de marbrCf writii'n by her hus- 
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band, M, Saint-L4on (1847).* She also appeared 
in Ld vivandi^e, Le violon du diahlCi and in 
Gemma, the scenery of which she designed with 
Th^ophile Gautier. So great were her talents 
and charm that the Italians called her ‘‘the 
fourth of the Graces.” She retired from the 
stage in 1854. 

CEBBO DE PASCO, sSr'rb da pas'k6. The 
capital of the Department of Junm, Peru, situ- 
ated in the sterile region 14,000 feet above sea 
tevel, at the north end of Lake Chinchaycocha. 
(Map: Peru, B 6). The temperature averages 
40® the year round. The town is poorly built 
over the silver mines which make it famous. 
They are, however, not so productive as formerly. 
The companies concerned have since turned their 
attention to the copper and coal deposits in 
the neighborhood. The copper output alone 
amounted to 2,152,000 pounds in 1907, more 
than compensating for the slight decline in the 
silver output. Pop., about 14,000. 

CEBBO GOBEO, sSr'rO gOr^dO (Sp., Big 
Mountain). A mountain pass near Jalapa, on 
ihe National- Boad between Vera Cruz and the 
ciiy of Mexico. Here, on April 18, 1847, dur- 
ing the war between the United States and 
Mexico, General Scott, with a force of 8500,^ dis- 
lodged and defeated General Santa Anna, with a 
force of about 12,000. While Scott was advanc- 
ing from Vera Cruz, the Mexicans had strongly 
intrenched themselves in a position which seemed 
impregnable, their right resting on a precipice 
rising above an almost impassable ravine, and 
their left occupying the heights of Atalaya and 
Cerro Gordo. Scott, arriving before the forti-^ 
fications on April 14, spent two days in recon- 
noitring, and on the 17th sent General Twiggs 
By a precarious pathway to take the high 
groimd on Santa Anna’s left, and then, if possi- 
ble^ cut off hia retreat by occupying the Jalapa 
road in his rear. Twiggs succeeded in taking 
Atalaya on the 17th, and on the following day 
the Americans attacked with great vigor in 
front and flank, taking the height of Cerro 
Gk)rdo, capturing the Mexican camp, securing 
3000 prisoners, and forcing the rest of the Mex- 
ican army in great concision from the field. 
The Americans lost 63 killed and 368 wounded 
(General Shields being among the latter) ; the 
Mexicans probably as many as 1000, though the 
exact figures have never been ascertained. The 
victory enabled Scott to advance towards the city 
of Mexico and did much towards demoralizing 
the Mexican troops. Consult: Bancroft, 

' of MemoQ, vol. v (San Francisco, 1885) ; Wright, 
General Soott (New York, 1894) ; and C. M. 
Wilcox, History of the Memccm War (Washing- 
ton, 1802). 

CEBBOS. See UBnoBos. 

OEBTAIiDO, chSr-tard6. A town in the 
Province of Firenze, central Italy, 36 miles 
southwest of Florence (Map: Italy, F 4). It 
was the home of Boccaccio, and his house (re- 
storediin 1823) and tomb are of general interest. 
Pep., 1901, 9129; 1911, 10i439. 

CEBTHI^BJE. See ObbApub. 

CBBTIFG;CATE (Fr. oertificatf frbm ML. 
oeriifioatuSf p.p. of certvftoare^ to certify, from 
Lat. cerim, sure + fader e^ to make). A 'writ- 
ten testimony f?o the truth of a certain fact Or' 
facts. It may be required or authorized- 
Ih'iy; when it haa kn official character and is 
receiTkble as evidence of the facts therein statkd; 
or' it may be voluntary, when it has no gtyater 
vailue .evidence than any other private writing. 


Examples of legally authorized certificates are 
certificates of an insolvent’s or a bankrupt’s dis- 
charge ; certificate of the appointment and quali- 
fication of a person as the administrator of a 
decedent’s estate, or as a notary public, or other 
officer; certificate that a ship has been regis- 
tered; certificate by a notary public or similar 
officer that the execution of a document has been 
duly acknowledged before him. For the legal 
effect of such certificates as evidence, consult 
the authorities referred to under Evidence. 

CEBTIFIOATE OF MEBIT, United States 
Abmy. ‘A certificate of merit, awarded by the 
President on the recommendation of his com- 
manding officer to an enlisted man who has 
distinguished himself in the service. According 
to Article XXV, United States Army Regulations, 
recommendations for a certificate of merit must 
originate with an eyewitness, preferably the 
immediate commanding officer. Each case must 
be submitted separately, forwarded through the 
regular channels, and must be favorably indorsed 
by each commander. Extra pay at the rate of $2 
per month frbm the date of distinguished s.erv- 
ice is allowed to each enlisted man to whom a 
certificate of merit is granted. 

CEBTIOBABI, sSr'shi-6-ra'rt (Lat., to be 
certified, from certior, comparative of certus, 
sure) . A common-law writ issued by a superior 
court to an inferior one, or by any court hay- 
ing jurisdiction to a body acting in a quasi- 
judicial capacity, such as commissioners, magis- 
trates, assessors of taxes, etc., for -the purpose 
of securing a review of the proceedings of the 
tribunal or body to which the writ is directed. 
The writ issues only when there is no other ade- 
quate remedy, and it is used in both criminal 
and civU cases. It requires the record of a 
proceeding in the inferior court or before the 
quasi-judicial body to be certified by that court 
or body and returned to the court issuing the 
writ for the purpose either of reviewing the 
same or of removing the action or proceeding 
to the higher court for trial. When certiorari is 
used as a means of review, it raises only A ques- 
tion of law for the consideration of the review- 
ing tribunal — the question, viz., whether or no 
the inferior tribunal hsid jurisdiction or pro- 
ceeded in accordance with law. For example, if 
a board of assessors of taxes should decide that 
the property of a bank invested in United States 
bonds could be taxed under the authority of 
the State, they would decide a question of law 
which might, by means of a writ of certiorari, 
be reopened before superior tribunals, and ulti- 
mately before the Supremo Court of the Unit(Kl 
States. It would not, however, raise any ques- 
tion of fact or confer upon the sujwrior court 
any ministerial power vested in the board of 
assessors of taxes. - The writ is granted or re- 
fused at the discretion of the superior court,' 
and the usUal result is that the proceedings be- 
low are either affirmed or set aside. In courts' 
of equity a similar use is made of certiotu.ri; 
which may bo granted on application by original 
bill undef the “Evarts Act” of March 3, 1891. 
Certain decisions of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
may be roviowod by the United States Supreme 
Court by certiorari. 

In Enjdknd the writ of ci^rtioniri may in 
civil cases be iHsu(*d by any judgi' or division of 
the High Court of* Justice, and fn criminal 
oaiK*.s it isfltios out of ilu‘ Crown Office Depart- 
ment of th<‘ r(‘ntral offices tinder the attestation 
of tlie Lord Cliiof Justice. Tt is now chiefly 
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used in the latter division and is the usual mode 
of correcting excesses of justices of the peace 
in miscellaneous matters. Consult: Spelling, 
Treatise on Extraordinary Relief in Equity and 
at Law (Boston, 1901); Wood, Treatise on the 
Legal Remedies of Mandamus and Prohibition, 
etc. (3d ed., Albany, 1896). Of. Appeal; Ebroe, 
Writ of. 

OERTOSA, ch€r-t6''z^i ( It. ) , A monastery of 
the Order of Carthusians, whence the Italian- 
name is derived. The Certosa of Ghiaravalle in 
Lombardy is an interesting example of thir- 
teenth-century Lombard architecture in brick, 
and offers an early example of those Lombard 
domes which are externally covered by a many- 
storied arcaded structure, surmounted in this 
-one example by a tower. Larger and far more 
splendid is the Certosa di Pavia, also in Lom- 
bardy, one of the most complete and beautiful 
monuments of Italian art, founded in 1396 by 
Orian Galeazzo Visconti, and begun in the same 
late Gothic style as the cathedral of Milan. Be- 
fore the nave had been completed in this style, 
the influence of the early Renaissance had bc- 
'Come supreme, and the dome (resembling some- 
what that of Ghiaravalle), the choir, and tran- 
sept, as well as the beautiful cloisters, were exe- 
cuted in the new styl<‘, hlenclod with features of 
the traditional earlier Lombard treatment, and 
with rich and artistic details in terra cotta, as 
was also the facade, begun in its present form 
in 1491. This is the masterpiece among Italian 
Renaissance facades, not only for tJie richness 
and perfection of its sculptures, but for the 
harmony of its design. It is, however, like most 
Italian church facades, a mere decorative screen 
•or frontispiece, not organically related to the de- 
sign of the church behind it. The interior of 
the church is a Latin orose (249 X 173 feet), 
with 14 chapels, apsidal transepts, and a dome 
•over the intersection. It is a nauaeum of Ron>* 
aissance sculpture and painting, most of the 
latter the work of Borgognone, who also de- 
isigned the choir stalls. Tne s(‘pnlehnil monu- 
ment of the founder is mainly by Oristoforo 
Romano. The most famous sculptors who 
worked on the cloisters and facade were the 
Itfothors Montfgttzzii, Amadeo, Eusina (flffceen’Wbi 
century), Briowco, (Hacomo dtdlti Porta, Busti, 
Bud Solari (sixtoetith century). This monument 
stroiigly influenced Lombard sculpture through- 
out its, golden age. Other valuable examples arc 
the Certosa of the Val d’ Kma, near Florenct', 
with (doister by Brunelleschi; and that ml join- 
ing the baths of l)jo(d(^tian at Homes built in 
“IMirt from Mirhelangido’s plans and now used 
jiH u museum (Museo della Terme) . The monas- 
tery of Wan Martino at J^aples is also a Certosa, 
though not commonly known by that name. In 
all these (hirthnsian monasteries an essential 
feature was .the cloister surrounded by the in- 
dividual dwellings of tho “Fathers,” each with 
its small garden. 

OEBtr^EN (Neo-Ijat,, from Ijfxt. cera, wax). 
Ear wax, a yellow, oily secretion from cevrtain 
glands lying in the (‘xt(>rnal auditory canal. Its 
function is to render the skin of this part 
pliable and to entangle dust, etc., which may 
enter the e,anttL Its bitt(ir tasfx^ and sticky 
consistency are roptdlent to insects which 
might sei»k to enter the auditory canal. Tho mo- 
tion of the jaw In eating and talking and the 
outward growth of the epithelium normally pre- 
vent Its lu'eumulation. \VlM*n it do«‘s aeeumii- 
latc in Huflleient quanilties to block the ear 


cainal it is said to be “impacted” and causes par- 
tial deafness, and sometimes a buzzing noi^ in 
the head, from adhering to the eardrum. It 
must be removed by syringing in such cases. 

CB^XJSITE (from ceruse, from Lat. cerussa, 
white lead). Natural lead- carbonate (PbCO*).. 
It crystallizes in the orthorhombic system and 
has a vitreous or pearly lustre, and is of a. 
gray or grayish-black color, sometimes tinged 
.with blue or green,, owing to the presence of* 
salts of copper. Clusters of interlaced, fibrous 
crystals pass into silky aggregates and masses. 
Granular, compact, and earthy masses are com- 
mon. It is formed by the alteration of galena 
or lead sulphide, which, as* it oxidizes to sul- 
phate, may be changed to a carbonate by means 
of solutions of calcium bicarbonate. The most 
famous localities are the lead mines of Siberia 
and the Altai region; also various places in 
Sweden and Germany, while fine crystals are 
found in Gornwall, England. In the United 
States it occurs at Phocnixville, Pa., and at lead 
deposits in Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Colorado, Utah, and Arizona, Dana 
reports its observation as a recent formation at 
PopQpoii, Italy, and. at Laurium, Greece; also 
in stalactical crusts near Koinmem, Rhenish 
Prussia. 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, sgr-vfin't$z, iSfp. 
pron. th^r-van^'tfis sh'^t-va'drA, MrauEL db ( 1647- 
1616). The most famous of all Spanish writers, 
and author of the world-renowned Don Quixote. 
His early years are involved in much obscurity. 
It is known that he was of pure Castilian stock, 
beit^ the second son and fourth child of Rodrigo 
de Cervantes and Lconor de Cortinas; that his 
birthplace was Alcala de Henares, although for 
200 years this was a matter of dispute, seven 
other cities claiming the honor (Seville, Toledo,. 
Esquivias, Madrid, Lucena, Oonsuegra, and Al- 
eftzar de San Juan) ; and that he was baptized 
in the parish church of St. Mary the Greater, in» 
AkaU de Henares, Oct. 9, 1547, whence it is 
plausibly conjectured, in view of his namey 
that he was bom on the Michaelmas Day pre- 
ceding. Rodrfguez Marin believes Cervantes 
studied ia the Jesuit school at Seville, 1664-65; 
anotlier tradition, long generally discredited, 
stated that Oervantc's H]>cnt two years at the 
University of Salamanca. Recently Dofia 
Blanca de lo.s Rios de Lampdrez has defended 
this tradition, and would fix the period from 
about 1682 to 1684. Although it cannot cate- 
gorically assi^rted, tht‘ro is some ground for be- 
lieving that 1h* stu(li(‘d under L6pcz dc Hoyos, a 
teacher of Home celebrity in Matlri<l, for when, ^ 
the occasion of tin* (h*ath of Isabel of Valois, 
Philip IPs third wife, Iloyos edited a memorial 
volume of verso, six of tho pt)cmH were contrib- 
uted by Oervant<*a, whom Iloyos calls “his beloved 
pupir; but this complimentary phrase must not 
be pressed too hard. Until 1809 these poems 
stood as his t^arliost-known essay in literature; 
Imt in that yi^ar Foulehd-Dclboso published a 
sonnet, writtim by 0i*Tvant<‘8 in honor of tho 
same queen while she was still alive, although 
at exactly what date is not known. But his 
practical education in the knowledge of life— 
the education which comes from action and hard- 
ship and diaappointmemt — still lay before him. 

In Ih'ccmber, 1500, we find him in Italy, but 
how or why or when he w(mt is unknown. For 
a while it was thmight that ho wont with the 
special nuncio Giulio AtHpiaviva, wdio returned 
to Rome in December, 166H, but we have no evi- 
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dence to that effect, and it is now generally 
agreed that he probably entered the company of 
Diego de Urbino as supernumerary towards the 
end of 1568, and probably did not enter Acqua- 
viva^s service until after the latter had become a 
cardinal. This would place his service in Aequa- 
viva's household between 1570 and 1574 (wnen 
the Cardinal died). But we have no positive 
evidence of his being in the army until we reach 
the battle of Lepanto (Oct. 7, 1570), in which, 
although seriously sick, he played a gallant part, 
receiving wounds one of which crippled his left 
hand for life, “for the greater glory of his 
right,” as he phrased it. He also took part in 
engagements before* Navarino, Corfu, Tunis — 
after which he was for a time again in Italy, 
and there presumably acquired that knowledge 
of the language which later bore fruit in the 
slight coloring of Italian idioms that are to be 
found here and there in his works. In 1574 we 
find him in the garrison at Palermo as soldado 
aventajado, which was a necessary step towards 
a captaincy, which he strove to attain. ^ In order 
to press his claims thereto, he set sail (1676) 
for Spain, hut the vessel was seized by Algerine 
pirates and all on board carried into Algiers 
as prisoners. 

Cervantes^ captivity lasted for five years, 
during which he showed noteworthy fortitude 
and intrepidity, offering himself as leader in all 
attempts of the Christians to escape, attempts 
always frustrated at the last moment; forced 
to witness the almost daily atrocities which his 
owner, Hassan Pasha, practiced upon his fellow 
prisoners, and often himself threatened with 
inhuman tortures, although, through some unex- 
plained influence, the threats were never carried 
out. Finally the sum demanded for his ran- 
som, painfully raised by Ins widowed mother 
and sister, and eked out by .the efforts of a pious 
friar, Juan Gil, and some Christian merchants 
in Algiers, was paid, and Cervantes was free to 
return to Spain. This period of his career de- 
serves to be dwelt upon, for it was here th^t his 
character was ripening and the foundation being 
laid for that wide understanding of human na- 
ture which makes his great work a delight to 
all peoples and at all times. It was this ordeal 
which waked the soldier, the “mutilated of Le- 
pantb,” from his dream of romance and pre- 
pared him for transition into the writer capable 
of the higher and finer humanity of the Don 
Quimote, The plays which he is said to have 
written in captivity are lost. The earliest- 
known literary efforts after his return to Spain 
are some sonnets published in 1583, the year 
before his marriage to Catalina de Salazar y 
Palacios, a young lady of good family from 
Esquivias, in New Castile. Little is known of 
the marriage beyond the fact that she bore 
him no children and that she outlived Mm by 16 
years. It is said, however, that while courting 
her he found, inspiration to write his pastoral 
novel, the Cfaiatoa, published in 1686. Extrava- 
gant, artificial, and affected, like others of its 
type, it nevertheless served to bring Cervantes 
into notice; and, although never finished, seems 
to have been regarded by him to the last with es- 
peoial fondness, for in Don Quwote he makes the 
Barber say: “This book has some invention; it 
proposes something and concludes nothing; it be* 
hooves us to wait for the second part which he 
promises.” To this aiid the following years be- 
long a long line of dramas — 20 or 30 according 
to his own account. Of most'of these even the 


titles have perished. We know of the Oran 
TurQuosco/j the JeTusclenj the Datalla newel j 
the Amaranta; the Bosque amoroso; the Ar- 
sinda, and the Confuse, which the author fil- 
tered himself was “good among the best of the 
comedies of the cloak and sword.” The two 
surviving plays are Bl trato de Argel (‘Life in 
Algiers') and La Numancia, which deals with 
the siege of Numantia and its capture by Scipio 
Africanus. Together these two plays show the 
best and the worst of Cervantes' dramatic tal- 
ent. The former is an incoherent medley of 
personal reminiscences, in which demons and 
lions and such moral abstractions as Necessity 
and Opportunity are introduced side by side with 
real characters. La 'Numancia is a tragedy of 
heroic energy and intense pathos, which lias 
justly excited the admiration of Shelley, Goethe, 
and August Sclilegel, and is little less than re- 
markable when we remember that Shakespeare 
had not yet written, and neither Corneille nor 
Bacine had been born. Nevertheless, it must 
be recognized that Cervantes was practically a 
failure ^as a dramatist and in 1587 was forced 
to leave the Madrid stage. It is true that Lope 
de Vega's earliest play dates from about 1574, 
when he was 12 years of age, and that the 
play seems to have been well received. But 
of Lope's plays previous to 1593 very few have 
survived and to almost none of these can a defi* 
nite date be assigntA- Conscqiiently we are 
fairly safe in saying that it was Cervantes* own 
failure (and not Lope’s ])()]>ularity, as tradition 
says) that drove him from tlie stage. Aft(T 
forsaking Madrid he lived in straitemed circum- 
stances. In 1588 ho reecMved tiie position of 
commissary at under the Brove(^dor-(5en- 

eral of the lnvinc*.ihl(‘ Armada. seems to 
have held this place until 1503. In 1504 lio was 
made taxgatherer in Granada, but three years 
later not only lost the position, through an ab- 
sconding subordinate, but RUfferetl a three 
months' imprisonment besides. On May 7* 
1506, he won a prize in a poitieal joust held 
at Saragossa in honor of St. Hyacinth. In 1602 
it seems probable that ho was imprison<‘d again, 
but there is no positive proof to that effect* 
In that year there appeared from his in‘ii some 
laudatory verses (a sonnet) iu Lopo do 
La Dragontea. In 1606, while residing in Valla- 
dolid, he once more a pp cartel as an author, this 
time destined to win immortal fame. In writing 
Don Quiooote, which popular tradition (for which 
wo have so far no foundation) says wan begun 
in jail, Cervantes’ avowed purposes was “to di- 
minish the authority and acceptance that books 
of chivalry have in the world and among the 
vulgar.” Yet ho did not intend to b\irl<‘aque 
the old Spanish knight-errantiy, for this was 
already a thing of the tiast. He sought rather 
to put an end to the absurd and affe<'t(‘d roman- 
ces which it was then the fashion to read; and 
while it is significant that aft<T the appear- 
ance of Don Quiaoto no new (diivaln^squo ro- 
mance was published in Spain, it is also signifi- 
cant that no romance of chivalry had bem 
printed at Madrid during the entire reign 
of Philip II. What further purpose Ctir- 
vantes had, and what hidden allegoric 
meaning lurks in Don Quiooote, has pro- 
voked endless controversy. One of the latest 
critics of Spanish lit(Tature, Mr. Fitzmaurlce- 
Kelly, has very stmsibly said: “That an allegory 
of human life was intimded is incredible. Cer- 
vantes presents tlu^ ingenious gentleman as a 
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prince of courtesy, airable, gallant, wise on all 
points save the trifling one which annihilates 
time and space and changes the a^ects of the 
universe; and ho attaches to him Sancho, self- 
seeking, cautious, practical in presence of vulgar 
opportunities. The. types are eternal. But it 
were too much to assume that there exists any 
conscious symbolic or esoteric purpose in the 
dual presentation.” Carlyle, with curious in- 
eptitude, calls Don Quixote ‘*our joyfullcst mod- 
ern book.” He would have done well to recall 
that the Barber in Don Quixote speaks of 
Cervantes as ‘^rather a man of sorrow,” and 
to have heeded Landor, who says that readers 
who see nothing more than a burlesque in Don 
Quixote hav^ but a shallow appreciation of the. 
work. 

Though reciivod with enthusiasm, Don Quixote 
brought no focuniary reward to. the author. 
He livcd^ wre'cli(‘dly in S(|nalid quarters in a 
poor section o'. Valia dolid, having with him his 
wife, his sister^, and his natural daughter. One 
summer night In 1605 GaH])ar de Ezpe.leta was 
stabbed in wha^ he himself called a fair lifjht 
in front of Cervant(^s’ house. He was carried 
into the house (but not into the Cervantes 
apartment) and hter died there, witlumt having 
admitted that he knew the name of his adver- 
sary. All of the C(‘rvantcs family (exce]>t tlni 
wife, who was absent from the cdty at the tinu') 
and several otiuir lodgc'rs in the house wer<^ 
arrested and jailed for eomplieity in the crime, 
although there is not a scintilla of evideiice to 
connect tlwjm thero\?ith. X-ater they were all 
released, and for t\\e rest of 1605 and until 
the summer of 1608 we have no trace of Cer- 
vantes personally. In 1608 he is pn'sent in 
Madrid at the marriage of his daughtiW and in 
April, 1609, joined thtt Confraternity of Hlaves 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament. In 1610 ap- 
peared his sonnet on Dit'go Hurtado de Men- 
doza, who in the previous century had l>t‘en a 
great patron of literature. Wo hear little else 
of him during the years IClO-ia except in con- 
nection with a lawsuit conciTuing the dowry 
of his natural daughter, In March, 1612, ho 
was prt‘s<mt at a riotou« mc^eting of the Aca- 
demia Belvajo. Ho seemn to have received the 
habit of a tertiary of St Francis in 16IJ1 at 
Alcald do H(‘nar<m. To this same year bidong 
his sonnet to Diego Kos<d y Km'nlljuia, and cer- 
tain verses to Gabriel IMrejs del Barrio Angulo. 
But the most important evmt of the year 1613 
was the appearance of the volume containing 
the 12 K Jew plows, dedicated to tho 

Count of I^nnos, who at Ihis time Ixwame his 
patron and continued as swh during the r<»Ht 
of Cervantes* life. Those 12 Exemplary Tales 
are exquisite gems, masti^rpleces in little; and 
if Cervantes had not written Bon Quixote, tiiey 
by themselves would still entitle blm to rank 
as the foremost novelist of Hpaln. Although 
]>ro]mhly rniished before the \ovrUts Hjt mpfons, 
it Was not xintil 1614 that Cervatit<'« published, 
with a dedication to Itodrigo de Tapia (son of a 
Minister of Htate, Bedro de Tapis), his Via jo ol 
PamoMo (‘.Tourney <.o Parnussus*), a rhymed re- 
vi<‘w of contemporary poets. (h»rvnnt<‘H had fur 
some time past Iwcm working on Keeonti Part 
of Don Quixote, and api»earH to liave reaelied the 
fifty-ninth ehaptt'r b(‘fore he leann‘d of the spuri- 
ous f^eeond Thirt <*f Don Quixote whieh liad been 
licensed at Tarragona, .Tuly 4, 1614, and elaimed 
to Iki the work of Alonso Ferndiulez de Ave- 
llaneda. He flnlslu'd his own Stnamd Part on 
VoL. iv.-»ni 


Feb. 25, 1615. It was approved two days later, 
and received a privilege for 20 years on !Mun*h 
31. The printing went along slowly, so that tlio 
Fe de erratas and the Tassa were not dispatelunl 
until October 21, and 10 days later CiTvantes 
wrote his dedication to the Condo de Lemos. 
But on some technicality the book was still held 
back for a while. In the meantime he had put 
another volume through tli(» press: Oclio come- 
dias 2 / ooho entixmcscs nueoos, nunca represm^ 
tados. This book was ready for the public be- 
fore Nov. 1, 1615, wh(‘reas the linal approbation 
of the Second Part of Don Quixote was not (lat<‘d 
until November 5, so that the volume itself can 
hardly have app(»art‘d befon^ Dee(‘mber, making 
it the last of his books that (\‘rvant('H saw in 
print. With the t‘XC(*ption of Pcd7y> de Vrdr.’- 
mala,% the comedias are not vt‘ry succ*<‘Hsful ; 
but the entrcmcftes are brilliant little |)ii*tures 
of commonplaces lif(». The volume contains also 
an interesting ])rologue setting forth Oervanti's* 
own ideas of the drama and giving, so to say, 
a reminiscent history of the drama. In the dedi- 
catory epistle to the Oonde dt* Lemos, Cervantes 
shows that he r<‘alized he. had not long to live. 
For more than two y(*ars he had hwn at w*t>rk 
on Pdrsiles y l^iyisnnnida, and despite failing 
health he wils ahl(‘ io finish it. On April 18, 
1016, F.\tr<'me tJnetion was administered to him, 
and on the following day, making a supreune 
effort, he smilingly penm‘<l his moving valedic- 
tory dedication of this his last work io the (\mnt 
of Ijcmos, adafiting for his purpose tlu* opening 
lines of certain copias antiguae: 

*• PuoAto ya <4 |>i^» m el eniriuo. 

Con las nnsifiit ih* In muorii*, 

Oran on< a lo 

Four days later, on April 23, 1616, Cervantes 
joined the gii’cat majority, 

BibliograpbLy. Of the many editions of Don 
Quixote, the following deserve speeial mention: 
The first edition (first part, Madrid, 1605; st»e- 
end part, Madrid, 1015); facsimile reproduc- 
tions of these two by the Hispanic Hmdety ( New 
York, n. d.), t<)gt*ther with a fai’simile repro- 
duction of another Madrid 1605 e<lition of 
first part; that by tTuan Antonio Pellieer in 5 
vols. (Madrid, 1797); that by Diego Clemenefti 
in 6 vols, with commentary (Mndrul, 1833 39) ; 
a critiml edition by J. FltzmaurleC'Kelly and 

J. Ormsbv in 2 vols, (Lomlon, 1898 99); a 

critical edition by Clemente and con- 

tinued by Juan Glvanel Mas and Juan Hu55 
Benajes, with commentary (6 vols. have already 
appeared, Madrid, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1909, 19U, 
loiS); an edition meant for selentiHe vulgari- 
zation. with commentary, by Francisco lUnlrt- 
guez Marfn (in PhtHieoH (ytHtrUanos, H vola,, 
Madrid. 1911-13); and a eritieiU edition by 

K. Foxileh^* DeU»us<\ In 4 vols,, In prt^ss. A crli- 

ieul repHuhief iini of the Tatragtma 1614 e<Ution 
of AvoUan(Hla*« spurious H<wnd Pari of Don 
QuLvote appeu n*d, with a tuolotm,* by Mareidiuo 
.MeiuMuh*/ y Pt'layo* at 1906. The 

ejirli<*st English \efslon of Dtm Quimto (which 
is also the earlicHit nomplsta trjinMlation of it 
into any foreign language) i. that TImmuu * 
Khelton (part i. taUMittu. 161*^: pari ii, Ltauiou. 
1620), whieh wac; rt‘itrhif»‘d, uith an inf mtltir 
tion hy J. Kelly, in ihe "Tudnr 

Translations’' (4 v«du., London. LS96», iMhei 
Knglish renderings tleseniug of mention art 
those hy Jervas (1712), Smollett (1755), Dul 
lifdd (IHHl), and Watts (188H); but the Wat 
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of all English ti^anslations is that by John 
Omsby (1885), which has been reprinted with 
critical introduction and notes by J. Eitzmau- 
rice-Kelly as vols. iii-vi (Glasgow, 1901) of 
his edition of the Coniplste Works of Migusl de 
Cervantes Saavedra. For the complete works 
of Cervantes- the chief edition is the Ohras Com- 
pletasy ed. by J. E. Hartzenbusch in 12 vols. 
(Madrid, 1863-64). There is also an edition 
of the Obras (without the plays), which appeared 
as vol. i of the Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles 
(Madrid, 1846). The dramas and farces ap- 
peared alone in the Biblioteca Cldsica, under the 
title '"Teatro Completo"' (3 vols., Madrid, 1896- 
97). The complete works are appearing also 
in English (at Glasgow, 1901- ), under the 

general editorship of James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
who furnishes the critical introductions x and 
notes. The translation will be complete in 12 
vols.; there have already appeared vol. ii. Gala- 
tea, by Oelsner and Welford, 1903; vols. iii-vi, 
Don Quijote, by Ormsby, 1901; vols. vii-viii, 
Exemplary "Novels, by N. Maecoll, 1902. For a 
history of the biography of Cervantes through 
the varying degrees of uncertainty that have 
attended our knowledge of that subject, one 
should consult the accounts written by Mayans 
y Siscar (London, 1737-38), Pelhcer (1778), 
Rios (1780), Pellicer again (1797-98), Fernan- 
dez de Navarrete (1819), who carefully collated 
all the available evidence and gave the first 
biography that was recognized as authoritative. 
It is the source of all the subsequent biographies 
published in many languages during the nine- 
teenth century. Additional information con- 
cerning obscure points in Cervantes’ life were 
supplied by Travadillo, Mordn, Mil Inez, Asensio 
y Toledo, Sigiienza, and others. Everything that 
had previously appeared was utilized by Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly in his Life of Cervantes (1892). 
In 1897 and 1902 P4rez Pastor (Dommentos 
cervantinos hasta ahora indditos) published 161 
new documents about Cervantes, making impera- 
tive a new life of the author. Except for the 
history of the biograpliy of Cervantes, all these 
earlier accounts are now useless, for we have 
a work based on all the documentary evidence 
so far adduced; Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Miguel de 
C&^vantes Saavedra: A Memoir (Oxford, 1913). 
For an exhaustive bibliography concerning Cer- 
vantes’ works, see Leopoldo Htnu, Bibliogr a fia 
critica de las obras de Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra (3 vols.j Madrid, 1896, 1899, 1905). 
Since the appearance thereof, the following im- 
portant studies and editions have been made: 
Puyol y Alonso, Estado social que refleja el 
Quijoie (Madrid, 1906) ; Salcedo Ruiz, Estado 
social que refleja el Quijote (Madrid, 1905); 
(3dvanel Mas, Eooamen de Ingenios, vol. i (deals 
with commentaries on Don Quijote, Madrid, 
1912) ; Romero Quifiones, Psicologid del poema 
. . i Don Quijote de la Mancha (Madrid, 1912) ; 
Rodriguez Marin, El ^‘Quijot^^ y Don Quijoie en 
A mIHoa (Madrid, 1911) ; liinooncte y Gortadillo 
(critical edition by Rodriguez Marin, Sevilla, 
1906) ; La Tia fi/ngida (critical study ahd text by 
Apraiz, Madrid, 1906) ; La Tid fingida (ed. by 
Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1911) ; El casa- 
miento engamso and El coloquio de los perros 
(critical annotated editions by Ameztia y Mayo, 
Madrid, 1912) ; El Vusoaino fingido (a critical 
study by Manuel Jos6 Garcia, Madrid, 1906) ; 
Hazaflas y la Rua, Los Rufianes de Cervantes 
(texts, preliminary study, and notes, Sevilla, 
1906) ; Fitzmaurice-Kclly, Cervantes in England 


(London, 1905); Cotarelo y Mori, Efemirides 
Gervantinas (Madrid, 1905). * x* 

CERVERA Y TOPETE, th^r-vara S to- 
pa'ta, Pascual, Conde de Jebez, Mabqu^s de ' 
Santa Anna (1839-1909). 
miral, born in Jerez, in the Province of Cadiz. 
His father was one of the wealthiest wine mer- 
chants of Spain; his mother a daughter of Count 
Topete y Velle, a member of the royal 
Cervera was educated at San Fernando (1848 
51), and after his graduation serred on several 
training ships. He distinguished himself dur- 
ing the campaign against Morocco m ana 

was appointed a first lieutenant. He was a 
member of the Spanish expedition against Cochin 
China in 1862 and afterward was appointed 
attach^ of the Spanish Legation at Washington. 
Subsequently he was promoted to the rank of 
captain and was put in coinmanA of a vessel 
sent to Peru during the War of 1366. 
outbreak of the Ten Years’ War m Cuba (1868- 
78) he was engaged in the hlodcade of Cuban 
ports, but was recalled by the government and 
appointed Secretary of the Navy in the Spanish 
cabinet. He was advanced to the rank of ad- 
miral, and soon thereafter placed in command 
of the Pelayo, the original first-class battleship 
of the Spanish navy. He was next appointed ad- 
jutant to the Queen Regent, and was made chief 
of the Spanish commission seat to the European 
Naval Conference held in London in 1891. 

Upon the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War he was placed in command of the squadron 
sent to America, consisting of the cruisers In- 
fanta Maria Teresa, Gristdhal Colon, Almirante 
Oquendo, and Yizoaya, and the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers Terror, Furor, and Pluton, The fleet 
left Cadiz April 8 and tlie Cape Verde Islands 
April 29. From this latter date Cervera eluded 
the American fleet, and bis whereabouts caused 
much apprehension, especially in the cities along 
the Atlantic coast. He had shaped his course 
for Cuba, however, and about May 19 his 
squadron entered the harbor at Santiago, where 
it was blockaded by American vessels under the 
command of Admiral Sampson. On July 3 — 
by the express orders of his government, it is 
said — Cervera made a bold dash from the harbor 
and gave battle to the American vessels; but in 
the running fight which ensued his fleet was de- 
stroyed and ho was taken prisoner by Lieutenant 
Wainwright of the Gloucester, By reason of his 
exceptional bravery, his courteous and dignified 
bearing, and his generous conduct towards Lieu- 
tenant Hobson, he was made the object of much 
olficial and popular courtesy. Immediately after 
the battle President McKinley gave him permis- 
sion to communicate with his family by eabks 
and he rcccdved many other personal attt'ntions. 
On July 10 he was taken to Portsmouth, and 
thence to Annapolis (July 16) , With the mem- 
bers of his staff he sailed for Spain on Sept 
12, 1898, and arrived at Santander September 
21. Upon his return to Spain he was subjected 
to court-martial, a procedure usual in Euro- 
pean countries, in order that all the facts rela- 
tive to a defeat or other disaster may l )0 fully 
known, and the blame or reason for such defeat 
or disaster fairly placed. lie was acquitt(?d and 
liberated July 7, 1890. Consult Spanish Amorim 
can War . . . Documents Relative to tlw Squad- 
ron Operations in the West Indies (trans. from 
the Spanish, Washington, 1800) and C?erv(Trt 
y Topete, Views Regarding the Spanish Navy in 
the Late War (Washington, 1808). 
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CERVETEI, cliSr-va'tre (tlie name is cor- 
rupted from Ccere Votus, Old Ciere). A village 
on the site of ancient Cecre, in south Etruria, 
near the Tyrrhenian Sea, in the District of 
Civita Vecchia, 20 miles northwest of Rome. 
The ancient town, which was said to have borne 
the name Agylla before the Etruscan conquest, 
became one of the 12 Etruscan cities. According 
to Roman tradition, it afforded refuge to the 
Tarquins after their expulsion from Rome, and 
was by the Romans chosen as the safest hiding 
place for the Vestals and the sacred treasures 
during the occupation of the capital by the 
Gauls (c.300 b.c.). Under the Republic and 
Empire the city continued to exist, but later 
steadily declined, and about 1250 was deserted 
by a large portion of its inhabitants, who re- 
moved to the present village of Ceri (Cspre 
Novum). As Ca're was said to be the first 
city admitted to tbe Roman state as a m'lini- 
cipium sine sitffragio, i.e., a municipium without 
the right of suffrage (c.350 b.o.), the name 
'‘Cocrites^ became typical for citizens of such 
munioipia. Near the anciemt city have been 
found a large number of line Etruscan chamber 
tombs, many richly decorat<‘d with paintings 
and reli(‘fs. The most famous are the Regu- 
lini-Galassi tomb, which yielded in 1836 many 
gold ornanumts, arms, a chariot, (^te., of tlm 
sewenth e<‘utury n.(\, and the tomb of the 
Tarena, the Etruseati mum which the Romans 
transferred to Latin as Taniuinii. In 1886 
many votive terra cottas, rc’prc'senting in part 
d(‘ities, in part portraits of the human body, 
were fottnd near Oeri, Consult Dennis, Oltm 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol. i (rev. cd., 
London, 1907), See EmuBrA, and authorities 
cit<*d th(‘re. 

OEBVXA; chSr'vfi-A. A city in tho Province 
of Ravenna, north Italy, 13 miles southeast of 
Ravenna, on tho Adriatic (Map; Italy, ilt S). 
It has a beautiful cathedral and a theatre, and 
markets salt from the lagoons east of the 
town. Pop., 1001, 7042; ion, 0563. 

CEB/VIDjE (Noo-Lat., from LaL erri'us, 
stag). That family of ruminants which em- 
braces all tho deer. (Xf’or charact(‘riKticH, see 
Dkeb.) It is subdivided into musk deer (Mos- 
chinaO friui deer (Oervitue), the latter in- 
cluding many genera, described \tnder Bkookiet; 
Dbkrj Elk; Gukwal; Munivao; Rbindkkk; 
or under individual names, as Moosm; Hamijab; 
Wabiti. For elassifleation of g(mera and spe- 
cies, consult Brooke, in ProomUngs Zofilogiml 
^odetg of /jondon (London, 1878, illustrated), 
and Lydelcker, Deer of All Lands (London, 1808). 

CERVIN, s5r'vnisf', MOnt. Soo Matobmobk. 

CEB'VXTS. .See Dkmb: Elk. 

GESALPINO, cha'zAl-p6^n6, Andbkja (Lat, 
Oi«!HAr.i»tNtm) (1519-1003). An Italian botanist 
and physiologist. He was born in Ar«*Z550, Tus- 
cany, studied at the UnivcTsity <if Pisa, and tot 
mfiny years was professor of boLiny tlsTe. 
Tnence ha was Hummom‘(l to l?,ome in' 1502 to 
become jdiyHician in ordinary to Pope (3emeut 
VITl and professor of medie.im* at the, Sapj- 
enza College. Ih* imhlished it work <»f nu‘fa- 
physieal spei'Ulation. QtnvMlunie,s Peripatetira: 
(1671), based on ArisU>l.le. In his Katuptron, 
iivei i^peeuluni Artis Mediew If ipp<n'ratieum 
(1601), he repeated what (Jalen and Servetus 
bad said of th<* cinmlation of the hlooil. and 
there seems no reason for taking the honor 
of the acttial discovery from William Harvey* 
Ills Do Planiis (1583) presented the llrst botan- 


ical system philosophically constructed accord- 
ing to a natural order of classification. Linnaeus 
was considerably indebted to him. 

CESANA, ch&-ziVna, Giuseppe Augusto 
(1821-1903). An Italian journalist, born in 
Milan, founder at Turin of the Espero (1854), 
II Pasquino (1856), the Corricre italiano 
(1865), and the old Panfulla (1870), and editor 
(1888-93) of f/Italio of Romo. He wrote under 
the name of Tommaso Canella, the title of one 
of his novels, adopted also by his son Luigi 
Cesana, editor of the Messagero till his retire- 
ment in 1905. 

CESABI, eha.'2il-r6, Antonio (1700-1828). 
An Italian philologist, born in Verona. He, is 
known by his attempt to restore to Italian the 
purity of the Renaissance and for his cham- 
pionship of the Tuscan dialect. His monumental 
edition of the Voeaholario della Crusoa was pub- 
lished in 1806-09, and lus other works include 
Alcime nouclle, (1810), Bellcffze della Oommedia 
di Dante (1824-26). 

CESABI, Giuseppe, Cavaliebe d* Abpino 
(c.1568-1040) . An Italian painter. Ho was 
born in Rome and at the age of 17 was asso- 
ciated with the group of painters charged by 
Gregory XITI with the decoration of the Vati- 
can. Of this group Roncalli probably influenced 
him the most. Oesari is the repnisentative of 
the “later Mannerists,’^ as distinguished from 
the Eclectic school, hcach'd by the Carracci, and 
from the Natiiralists, who followed Caravaggio. 
He ac<|uired gn^at fame and i)opularity in lus 
day, although his work was criticized even then 
for its dcllciency in color, roughness and care- 
lessness of ex<a‘ution, an<l too great daring. He 
executed commissions for live popes and many 
princely families in Romo and Naples, ami for 
Cardinal Richeli(‘u in Paris. His best works 
include the frescoes of the Olgiati Chapel in 
Santa Prassedc (1501); the gigantic “Ascen- 
sion” in St. John Lateran; cartoons for the 
mosaics in tho dome of Bt Peter’s; frescoes in 
tho Borgheso Chapel, Santa Maria Maggiore; 
and frencew^s in tlm Oanitol. His smaller pic- 
ture's are in all the galleru's of Europe. 

CESABOTTI, cluV/.j’i-rflt'tft, ’NrEL<unoUK( 1730- 
1808). An Kalian luH't. He was lH)ni tind chIu- 
ctttcd in Padua, where, at an early ami, he won 
an ai)i>ointment to teach rhetoric m trie univer- 
sity, and in 1768 the chair of Greek and Hebrew. 
A great admirer of France, he wrote an adula- 
tdry poem, “Pronin,” in praise of Napoleon, who 
gave him a pension and latcT made him 
Knight and then Oommamh'r of the Tmu (b-own. 
Tho influence of French eulture Is dominant in 
hi» rework ings of the TUad and other classics. 
A reactionary in this respt*et, (’«sjirotti became 
a powerful infliM'Uce towards fnv'dom of expres- 
sion in his translation and commentary on Mac- 
phersem’s Ossian, which owed Its great vogue In 
Italy to the novelty of its mingle chivalry and 
scntlmentaUsm, and visibly affected the siyle 
of Alflerl, Monti. Foscolo, and other writers of 
the younger gmienition. Consult; Ah'maiuiu 
tin ftlnsnfo dellr leitert: (Turin, 1894); ed. <»f 
selectc'd works by Massspni (Bologna, 1882; 
complete works. Ptsn-Flun'iier, 1800 43)* 

CESENTA, ehA-zii'tiA. A city in the Province 
<»f l«N)rii, et'niral Italy, 52 tuUes wnithcast of 
Bologna (Map: Italy, G 3), It is situ«ti4 on 
the Savio and has a ly<‘<'um, a gymnasium, a 
ieelmieul sehool. and a seminary. The enlluMlral 
c<miiuns two line marble fifteenth and Mxlmith 
century altars, and the handsome eif.\ hull Uuh 
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a colossal statue of Pius VI, who, like his suc- 
cessor, Pius VII, was born here. In the library 
(founded in 1452 by Domenico Malatesta No- 
vello) are valuable manuscripts, many of which 
were used by Aldus Manutius. On a hill near the 
town is the church of Santa Maria del Monte, 
attributed to Bramante. Cesena markets hemp, 
wine, vegetables, silk, and refined sulphur. 
It was already famous for its wines in Boman 
times. In the Middle Ages it became subject to 
the Ghibelline family of Montefeltro, then to 
the Guelph family of Malatesta (see Dante, In- 
ferno, xxvii, 63), and afterward it was seized 
by Cesare Borgia and incorporated with the 
papal territory. Pop., 1901, 42,240 ; 1911, 46,445. 

CBSNOLA, chSs'n6-la, Luioi Palma di(1832- 
1904). An Italo-American archaeologist. He 
was born near Turin, was educated at the Royal 
Military Academy there, and served in the Sar- 
dinian army against Austria in 1849, and as 
staff officer in the Crimean War. He came to 
New York in 1860, where he engaged in teach- 
ing languages. In the Civil War, as colonel of 
the Fourth New York Cavalry, he took part in 
many engagements until June, 1863, when he 
was wounded and taken prisoner. At the close 
of the war he was brevetted brigadier general, 
was naturalized, and served as Consul at Cy- 
prus (1866-77). He made a valuable archseologi- 
cal collection, which in 1873 became the property 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
In 1879 he was appointed director of that in- 
stitution. The ’ following year his collections 
were the subject of a long and bitter contro- 
versy, their genuineness being questioned by art 
critics, but in the end his work was generally 
accepted as trustworthy. He published Cyprus: 
Its Ancient CitieSi Tomhs, and Temples (1878) 5 
Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Collection cf 
Cypriote Antiquities (1884-86) ^ The Metropoll- 
tan Museum of Art (1882) ; and numerous pam- 
phlets on art subjects. 

CfJSPEDES, thas'pfL-nfls, Pablo be (1538- 
1608). A Spanish painter and man of letters. 
He was born in COrdoba, of a noble Castilian 
family, and studied painting in Rome under 
Cesar de Arbasia, and later was associated there 
with Federico Zuccaro. In 3577 he was made a 
canon of the cathedral of C6rdoba, where his 
principal works are found. Tlie best of tliese 
is ''The Last Supper/’ He is a somewhat tire- 
some and affected painter, who studiously 
avoided a natural treatment of his subject. He 
wrote several works on art, including a poem 
on painting (1604). Consult )us biography by 
Tubino (Madrid, 1868). 

C^JSPEDES Y BORGES, thfis'pa-n&s § bOr'- 
irfts, Oablos Manuel db (1819-74). A Cuban 
poet and patriot. He was born at Bayamo, in 
the Province of Santiago de Cuba, and studied 
at the universities of Havana, Barcelona, and 
Madrid. In Spain he became involved with 
Prim in a conspiracy to overthrow the govern- 
ment and was compelled to lice. After traveling 
for some time on the Continent, he returned to 
Cuba and, began the practice of law, publieihing 
at the same time a play {Las dos Diemas) and 
minor poetical pieces. As early as 1852 he suf- 
fered imprisonment for his revolutionary senti- 
ments, and he was the leader of the revolt which 
broke out in 1868. On Oct. 10, 1868, he pro- 
olaiined the independence of Cuba at Yara, and, 
with an army of some tliousands, took possos- 
SLOn of Bayamo. In January, 1869, he was 


forced to retreat to Guaimaro, where the repub- 
lic was formally organized, April 10, 1869, and 
he was elected President. After 1870 his popu- 
larity waned rapidly, and in 1873 he was de- 
posed by the Cuban Congress. He perished the 
next year; whether slain by his own servant or 
Spanish soldiers is uncertain. For an enter- 
taining novelistic, but not wholly reliable ac- 
count of his deeds, consult Piron, L’lle de Cuba 
(Paris, 1876) ; and. for greater light on certain 
phases of his life, V. Garcia Verdugo, Cuba 
contra Espafia (Madrid, 1869) ; F. J. Cisneros, 
La Verdad histdrica sob^'c sucesos de Cuba (New 
York, 1871); A. Zambrana, La Rep4blioa de 
Cuba (New York, 1875) ; Capt. Joseph Fry, Bis- 
toria de la insurrcccidn de Cuba (New Orleans, 
1877). 

CESS. See Land Tax. 

CES'SIO BONO'RXTiyC (Lat., surrender of 
goods) . In the Roman law and under the mod- 
ern systems derived from it, a process of volun- 
tary bankruptcy whereby the debtor is per- 
mitted to escape the more painful personal and 
public consequences of insolvency by making a 
full and free surrender of all his goods or of 
all his property, real and personal. In the Ro- 
man law the consequences thus averted were 
comprehended under the term '‘infamy” {in- 
famia), by which was meant the loss of certain 
civil rights — as the capacity to hold office, to 
act as guardian or trustee, and the like. In the 
Scottish law a cessio bonoricm operates to relievo 
the debtor from the liability to arrest and im- 
prisonment for debt. This indulgence is granted 
upon petition by the debtor setting forth the 
fact of his insolvency and his willingness to 
surrender his , property to his creditors. If it 
appear, on hearing, that thp indebtedness is 
legitimate and the applicatio-n free from fratid, 
a decree of cessio bonorum is made, and this 
operates as an assignment of the debtor’s estate 
to a trustee for the benefit of the creditors at 
large. As a general thing, a cessio bonorum 
does not, however, operate, like a decree in 
bankruptcy, to absolve the debtor from his lia- 
bilities, but is analogous in its results to the 
proceedings in insolvency common to most of 
the United States. See Bankkuptcy; Insol- 

VExVCY. 

CESSION* (Lat cessio, surrender, from cedere^ 
to yield). In intt‘rnatic)nal law, the fortnal 
transfer of territory by one state to another. 
It may bo the result of a gift, or of a salts or 
of the fortunes of war. Most cessionH have been 
forced from the ceding stattis as conditions of 
peace. The effect of a cession of territory upon 
the civil and political rights of the inhabitants 
of the ceded territory is generally det<»,nnined 
by the treaty under which the transfer is made. 
In the absence of s])ecial stipulations on the 
subject, th(i inhahitnnts (»f the cedttd territory 
change their aHegiinui(‘, frt)m one sovereignty to 
another as soon as>tho transfer is complete; but 
the old laws continiu! in force until abrogated 
or changed by the new sov<*r(‘ign. I'Ik* r(‘latit)ns 
of the people to each other and their titles to 
property are not affected by the cession. A 
state which is forced to cede a part of its ter- 
ritory is not bound to indemnify its citiKcns who 
may suffer a loss of pr(>p(‘rty by the cession. 
See Conquest, Oonsult LawrenVe, Principles 
of International Law (3tl ed., Boston, 1900), 
and Kent, Commeniarivs on American Law 
{12th ed., Boston, 1873). 

CESSPOOL (more corrcctlv sees; dialectic 
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Eng. suss, soss, puddle, from Gael, sos, coarse 
mixture) . A well or pit, often inclosed by 
masonry or wood, for the reception of sewage 
and drainage from dwellings. Cesspools should 
be made water-tight and emptied at stated in- 
tervals. Sometimes, however, they are connected 
with a blind drain through which the liquid 
will soak into the soil. A sink hole, or leaching 
cesspool, has its bottom or sides so constructed 
that the contents soak readily into the soil. 

CESTI, chas't^, Maro’ Antonio (1G20-69). 
An Italian dramatic composer, born in Arezzo. 
He studied under Carissimi and became maestro 
di cappella to Ferdinand II and assistant 
kapellmeister to the Emperor Leopold I. His 
operas were uniformly successful, but only La 
iJori (1()03) and Jl porno d* oro (1666) have 
come down to us. A number of his cantatas 
have be<‘n preserved, but they are important 
chiefly for having been the first cantatas per- 
formed on the stage. He died in Venice. 

CESTIAH BBIUGE, sgs'clmn. An ancient 
bridge at Home joining the island of JRsculapius 
with the Trastevc're, or Janiculan bank of the 
Tiber. It was built by Lucius Cestius, a prefect 
of the city, in 40 n.o., and restored by tho Em- 
pc'ror Gratianus in 370 with material taken 
from the Theatre of Marcel his. Two modern 
arches were add<!d when the bed of the river was 
widened in 1880; the middle arch dates from 
(Sratiunus' time. It is now ealhul the Ponte di 
8an BartolouKio, from tho neighboring church 
of that name. 

CES'TIUS, Pyramid oy. A Homan tomb of 
tho Augustan age, near tho Porta San Paolo, 
Homo. It is a unique imitation of Egyptian 
models. Tho exterior form is perfectly pro- 
ecrved> tho pyramid rising 116 feet from a base 
96 feet square. It is built of concrete, faced 
with slabs of white marble, and rests on a base 
of travertine. In tho centre is a small sepul- 
chral oh amber whose surface of stucco was 
decorated with ])aintingB of female figures and 
ornamental scrolls, quite perfect when tho tomb 
was diseovert'd and opened in 1663, The name 
and circumstances of Gains Ck^stius, who was 
buried here, are given in inscriptions, but he is 
otherwise unknown. 

CESTO^BA (Noo-Lat., variant of Costoidoa, 
from Gk. Ke<rT6s, ketdos, girdle •+■ etdos, sides, 
form)* A Hubelass of Platodes (flatworms) con- 
sisting of tap(‘WormH and similar endoparasitos, 
without cilia, without mtestine, but with 
numerous testes, ovaries, and one or two yolk 
lands. Oestodes are very widely distributed, 
ut especially abundant in warm climates. They 
occur as intestinal parasites in Hpocies of all the 
classes of vertebrates, (‘siK'cially mammals, but 
th<‘ fomf)h*ie life history is known for compara- 
tively few species. The group contains two 
orders, the Monozoa, unsegmented individuals 
(rare), and the Polyzoa, segmented tapeworms. 
For Hlrueturo, hahitfl, and effects Upon the sys- 
tem of tin* host, see TA?®WOIiM. 

CBSTBACIONT, (Neo-Lat., 

from Neo-Lat. ceniraoion, from Gk* tciarpa, fees- 
ira, weapon, from M.vrtlv, km fan, to pHck). 
A shark of the family lletero(l<mii<lje, or (Vstra- 
oiontidie, whose three or four living sp(*<‘ies are 
chiefly interesting l)e<*a\iHe. tlu'y repres<*nt tho 
oldest fossil sharks known, wliose r(‘mains begin 
to be. found in the Devonian, and in the Oar- 
honlferous Ix'oome numerous and of larger size 
than the e.Kisting e(*straoi<mt. Thence the race 
declined somewhat, but may be traced to the 


present. They are known as pavement-toothed 
sharks, because the many teeth in the back of 
the mouth have a pavement-like arrangement. 
The surviving species are confined to tlie warmer 
parts of the Pacific Ocean and are known as 
Port Jackson sharks. Hone exceed 5 feet in 
length, and they are distinguished by having 



two dorsal flna, in front of each of which is a 
strong, sharp spine, now smooth, but in fossil 
fornis variously sculi)tured. Tlie best-known 
species is tin*, nurse shark (Ileterodontus, or 
Vesinmon phiHppi), Little is known of their 
habits, hut tiiey are believed to subsist mainly 
on mollusks, whos<‘ sludls are crushed between 
tho “pavoments” of tooth. See NtmBu: Shark; 
Port »Iaokson SiiAitK; and Colored Plate of 
Fihiiks of THK Philhuunkh, aceonn)anying the 
article Puilhuunk Isi-ands. 

CESTKO'TUM (Lat., from Gk. Kiarpoy, kds^ 
iron, graving tool, from Ktvrtlv, kontain, to 
prick). A species of (‘neanstic ])ainiing (q.V.) 
on horn or ivory, the lini's of the (h'sign being 
burned in with the oeMrum, or burning needle, 
and wax introduced in tho furrows thus 
made, 

CBS'TBUM (Lat,, from Gk. K^arpov, hsstron, 
graving tool, from Ktyrsly, kentein, to prick). 
Tljo implement, or spatula, employed by the 
ancients in encaustic painting. The centrum 
was made of metal, one end pointed, tho other 
end flat. !8eo Enoauhtto Painting. 

CESTUI aUB TBUST, 8;is'tw« ke or s$tV4 
(OF., ho for whom the trust). The technical 
h'gal term for the one for whoso benefit a trust 
exists; the person who has tho beneficial in- 
terest, as distinguiflhe<l from the hgal estate in 
lands or goods; th(‘ beneficiary of a trust. Of. 
Omhtiti Qttjk Uhk, and see I'rust. 

CESTUI QUE USE (OF., he for whom the 
use). In English law, tho person to whose use 

i.o., for whose benefit— another holds the fee 
of lands or tenements. The term is nearly 
identical in moaning with the modern term 
omtui qm trust (q.v,), and will be more fully 
explained undc'r TTskk and Trust. 

CESTUI QUE VIE, v6 (OF*, he for whoee 
life). In the Mnglish and American laW of real 
property, a person whost* life Is the measure of 
the duiatlon of an estates A life estate, which 
was tho oharaoteristlo estate of the. early feudal 
law and is still of eontfnon occtirronct*, may he 
granted to one for his own life, ()r for tin* life 
of another, or even for the lives of several 
others. 'I'lins, if a man by his last wlU devises 
lands to his daughtt*r to inive and to hold dur« 
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ing the life of the mother, the^ latter, though 
having no interest in the estate, is known as the 
cestui que vie* So, also, if a life tenant of an 
estate for his own life conveys the^ same to 
another, he thereby steps into the position of a 
cestui que vie. His life continues to be the 
measure of the estate, notwithstanding it is 
now held and enjoyed by another. When the 
cestui que vie dies, the estate comes to an end. 
See Life Estate. 

CES'TtrS, or,' more correctly, CAES'TTJS 
(Lat., from ccedere, to cut, smite, kill). The 
name of the covering for the hands worn by 
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Koman pugilists. Among the Greeks, until 
about 400 B.C., pugilists wound long bands of 
soft leather about the fingers and hand to pro- 
tect them from injury. By degrees this protec- 
tion became a means of offense, as the leather 
thongs were made thicker and harder, and 
finally became a formidable weapon, as is shown, 
e.g., on the fine bronze statue of a seated pugilist 
now in the Museo delle Terme in Rome. In 
still later times the heavy leather thongs were 
further strengthened by metal bands, or even 
almost wholly replaced by metal. This dreadful 
weapon caused serious injury and even death. 

CESTXJS (Gk. ice<rr6s, kestos, embroidered, 
from KBpreiv, hentein^ to prick, to broider) . In 
Homer, properly an adjective, epithet of a magic 
band which Hera borrows from Aphrodite when 
she is anxious to lure Zeus to her side. Later, 
the word is used as a noun in the sense of 
“girdle.” 

CETACEA, sfi-ta'shfi-fi (Heo-Lat. nom. pi., 
from Lat. oetwa, Gk. k^tos, kStos, whale). An 
order of aquatic mammals, comprising the 
whales, dolphins, and porpoises. The members 
of this order, in becoming more perfectly adapted 
to an aquatic life, have abandoned the original 
form and assumed the outward form and much 
of the external structure of fish. Their bodies 
are fishlike, with smooth skins. Their pectoral 
or fore limbs are reduced to paddles that per- 
form the functions of the pectoral fins of fish; 
their pelvic or hind limbs have disappeared en- 
tirely, and the pelvis itself has become reduced 
to a pair of horizontal bones that are remnants 
of the ischia. The tail is provided with a hori- 
zontal caudal fin, and a posterior dorsal fin is 
usually present on the back. There are also 
important modifications in the vertebral column 


and skull. The order comprises three sub- 
orders : Arebseoeeti, all extinct animals, with 
long snouts, forward nostrils, and heterodont 
teeth; Odontoceti, including several families 
and about 60 species, comprising the toothed 
whales, with porpoises, dolphins, belugas, killers, 
etc., of small size, and the huge sperm whales; 
and Mystacoceti, with nostrils far back, and 
their jaws bearing whalebone instead of teeth, 
as in the whalebone whale. For detailed 
descriptions and habits, see articles on the 
different members of the order. 

Fossil Cetacea, Fossil forms of the Cetacea 
are not common, and the evolution of the order 
cannot be satisfactorily traced. The earliest 
representative is the genus ZeuglodorV) the only 
member of the suborder Archceoceti. This genus 
appears in the Eocene rocks of Europe, North 
Africa, and North America, and its skull pre- 
sents closer resemblances to the normal mam- 
malian skull than are to be found in that of 
any other cetacean. Its teeth are of two kinds 
— conical simple incisors and compressed ser- 
rated two-rooted molars. In the Miocene rocks 
are found the earliest Odontoceti, or toothed 
whales, in which the skull tends^ to become 
asymmetrical and the teeth to multiply and be- 
come similar and conical; and in the Pliocene 
all the modern types of this suborder were 
evolved, although their mode of evolution is not 
known. In the Miocene there appeared also the 
earliest-known members of the Mystacoceti, or 
whalebone whales, which were of much smaller 
size and which had longer necks than have their 
modern descendants. The evolution of the Mys- 
tacoceti from Odontoceti is indicated by the 
presence, in the foetal stages of some genera of 
the former group, of rudimentary calcified teeth 
which soon drop out to be replaced, in the adult 
stages, by whalebone. The Tertiary deposits of 
Patagonia may be looked to for the discovery of 
interesting material bearing on the evolution of 
this aberrant group of mammals. See Piiymo- 
D03sr; PoiiPOiSB; Dolphin; Squai-odon; Whale; 
Zeuglodon. 

CBTBWAYO, kfich-wJl'yA. 8e<^ ZxTLimANi). 

CBTHE'GITS. The name of a Roman patri- 
cian family, of the Corntdia Gens. 1. Marcus 
Cornelius CETiuxiUS. Curnlo ledile, 2L1 n,(\, 
censor in 209, and consul in 204. In 203, as 
proconsul in northern Italy, with the prtxjtor P. 
Quintilius Varus, he defeated Mago, the brother 
of Hannibal, and eonipelh‘d him to withdraw 
from Italy. According to Cicero, BrutuSy 59, 
Ennius called Oethegua the suadm medulla^ ‘the 
marrow of perHuasivenoHM.’ 2. Oaius Ooeniv* 
LIUS Cethegus, the most efilcient of the a«ao- 
ciates of Catiline. After Catiline’s departure 
from Rome Cethegus nimained in Rome to press 
the purposes of the conspirators. When was 
arroHtt‘a hy Cicero, arms w(Te found in his Imusc. 
His guilt was furtlier established by a letter 
which ho had given to certain ambassadors of 
the Allohrogc^s to carry to Catiline on tiieir way 
home. With otluT conspirators he was executed, 
on Cicero’s order, on Dec. 5, 63 n.o. 

CBTIHA, tha-t^i'na, Gutierre m ( 7151 8- 
67). A Spanish lyric poet, born at Seville 
shortly before 1520. Uncertainty enshrouds 
moat of his life, but wo know that he servc'd 
in the army in Italy, in Tunis, and in Flanders 
between 1642 and 1647, and won the patronage 
of the Prince of Ascoli (Antonio do Tuoyva), of 
Hurtado de Mendoza, and of the Duke of Sesaa. 
About 1647 (perhaps somewhat earlier) he re- 
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tired from the army and settled in Seville. 
Shortly afterward he went to Mexico. How 
long he remained is not known (conjectures run 
as high as 10 years). From this point on, 
accounts of his life vary widely. According to 
some authorities he entered the Church, took 
a doctor’s degree in theology, and accepted a 
vicariate in Madrid. Hazauas y la Rfia thinks 
this version due to a confusion of our author 
with another person of the same name, who 
lived a few years later and died in 1578. Other 
authorities make no mention of such ecclesias- 
tical activities, but state tliat he seems to have 
revisited Seville about 1557 and to have re- 
turned to Mexico, where he died some time 
previous to 1575. Cetina’s biographer and 
friend Pach(‘co says he died in Mexico in 1560. 
With this date some critics agree, although 
claiming that he died in Seville. This, too, is 
due to a confusion with a distinguished Sevillan 
of the same name who was Regidor do Puerto 
Real in 1035. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says that Ce- 
tina went to Mexico about 1547, revisited (at 
a date not giv(‘n) Seville, where he must have 
written copiously, and finally returned to Mex- 
ico, wher(\ lie (li<‘<l (at Los Angeles) as a result 
of wounds received by mistake in a nocturnal 
ambush in 1557. He has been recogniz(*d as one 
of the three ])atriarcha of Castilian poetry in 
Mexico, the other two being Cervant(‘B Salazar 
and Salazar de Alarcon. Hev belong(Hl to the 
Italianizing school and wrot(^ in the smaller 
vtu’se forms. Btuniuse of the number of his anac- 
r(‘outic v('rs('fl ho has been called the. Spanish 
Anacreon, lie handled the sonnet with even 
greater mastery than did Garci lasso. For 
years he was known chiefly for his exquisite 
madrigal OjoB olaroy% screnos. In 1864, at Ma- 
drid, Adolfo de Castro collected what was sup- 
posed to bo all of his work that was still extant, 
and published it in vol. xxxii of the Bibliotaoa 
de Autores Jhpafleloft, Gallardo included some 
previously unpublished burl<^s<|ues in his J^lnmpo 
de una hihliutvoOf vf^panofa (vol. ii, Madrid, 
1860). Translations of several pieces are to bo 
fotnid in Hoftmatm, JUUtcn apanifichur Pocsie 
(3d od„ Magdeburg, 1866). Cctina's works 
have been W(4l edit(^d, with a critical and bio- 

n )hical study as introduction, by J. llazaltas 
a U(la (2 vols., Seville, 18J)5). Consult 
also P, Srtvi-Lopez, Un potrarohistOf spagnuolo 
(Trani, 1896). 

CETIFTJE, tsftt'^n-yd. The capital of Monte- 
negro and reshleuco of tlie King and the higher 
secular and eccdesiastical authorities of the 
kingdom (Map; Balkan Peninsula, B 3). it 
is situated at an altitude of nearly 2000 h^et, in 
a d(‘ep vall(‘y surrounded by mountains. In its 
gencTal ni>)>(‘arance it looks more like a villago 
than the capittil of a country. Even the palaco 
of the King is an unpretentious, one-story house. 
Th©^ town Ims an old nionastery, a number of 
institutions for secondary edncaiion, including 
a girls’ institute, and a tlieatre. 'the population 
numbers about 4400. The town was destroyed 
b;y the Turks in 1683, 1714, and 1785. Consult 
Wyou and Prance, hmd of the Blaok Mountain 
(London, 1003), and Passarge, Montenegro und 
fiein Herrmhmie (Berlin, 1906). 

CE'TIOSAU'RTTS. A gigantic fossil reptilo 
of the niriosauriau family from the Jurassic 
and (V<dueeo\m strata of Europe. Only frag- 
ments of the. Hk<‘letons hav(^ b(‘en diHCoven»d, 
but tljese hav(‘ b<‘eu pic<M‘d tog(*th('T to give a 
fair representation of the proportions of the ani- 


mal, which probably reached a length of 60 or 
70 feet and a height of 10 feet. See HiNOSAtriaA. 

CETOT'OLITH (from Gk. Kijras, Mtos, wliale 
+ ods, ous, ear + \l6os, UthoSi stone). The 
fossil ear bone of a whale. Cetotoliths are often 
found in the Tertiary deposits of Europe and 
North America, and in many parts of these 
formations they are the only remnants of the 
skeletons of whales that have been preserved. 
This is due to their harder consistency, which 
is greater than that of the rest of the skull 
and bones. See Cetacea; Whale. 

CETBA'RIA. See Iceland Moss. 

CETTE, s6t. A seaport town and fortress of 
the third class, in the Department of Hei'ault, 
France, on a neck of land between the lagoon of 
Thau and the Mediterranean, about 25 miles 
southwest of Montpellier (Map: France, S., H 
5). The town is entered by a causeway raised 
above the Thau lagoon, and a bridge of 52 
arches. The main features of its fortifications 
are the redoubt of Claire and tlio forts o-f St. 
Louis and St. Pierre. The depth of its harbor 
is from 16 to 19 foot. As a seaport it ranks 
second to Marseilles among those of the south 
coast of France. Its broad, dec]) canal, lined 
with excellent quays, connects tlic port with the 
lagoon of Thau, and so with the Canal du Midi 
and the RhAno, thus giving to Cette an extensive 
inland traflic; it has likewise an active, foreign 
eomnuTce. Its trade is in wine, brandy, salt, 
dyestufTs, perfumery, and verdigris. Cette is 
primarily a ci‘ntre for tlu‘ rectification, packing, 
and shipping of wiiU'S. It has large shipbuild- 
ing yards, co()]>crnge works, manufactures of 
chemicals and perfumes, and fisheries of oysters 
and anchovies. It is ])opular as a seaside r<‘sort. 
The port was founded in 1666 by one of tho 
ministers of Louis XTV. Pop. (commune), 
1001, 33,246; 1911, 33,049. 

CETTiaFTB, See Oktinjr. 

CE'TUS (Lat., from Gk. Kijras, ketos, whale). 
A southern constellation lying to tho south of 
Aries. Among its stars is a very remarkable 
variable called o Oeti. It has been named Mira 
(the wonderful), on accotmt of its (‘xtraordinary 
changes of luminosity. Rinei^ 1596, when its 
variability was first diseoven'd by Pabrieius, it 
has blazed ttp sufficiently to bo visible to tho 
unaided eye once in abo\it 11 months. It usually 
remains visible a number of days, and then 
sinks again into the comparative ummportane(‘ 
of a telescopic star of thi^ ninth niagiiiludo. 

' CEXTLEMT, kS'lon, or KOILEN, LtTDOtPti van 
( 1540-1616). A Dutch mathematician, who 
was horn at nildesheim and died in Holland. 
He is chiefly known for his com])xitations of the 
value of TT, wiiicU ho Anally carri<»d to 35 decimal 
pla(^s. This value was inscribed on his tomb- 
stone in Si. Pet<‘r’s Church in Leyden. The num- 
ber IT is fiomotimos called the TAidolphian number. 

CEUTA, Tlio chief Spanish penal 

settlcnn'iii or firesidio, on the north coast of 
Africa, situated on a ' small promontory in 
Moroeeo, about 17 miles sotith of Gibraltar 
(Map: Africa, D 1). It is well fortified by a 
citadel and several batteries on Mount Aeho, 
which with (ilihraltar makes tin* two “pillars of 
Hercules.*’ It has a cathedral and i.s the s<*at of 
a bishop and administratively belongs to the 
I»rovinee of OaAiii, A prison is in the old con- 
vent of San Francisco. Its harbor is small 
and unprol,i*et(*d. Pop., 1900, 13,843; 1910, 

23,907. (ieuta is of Uonum origin. It passed 
in 1416 from the j\Ioors to the Portuguese, 
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and in 1580 was annexed with all the Portu- 
guese territories to Spain, in whose possession 
it has since remained. Consult De Prado, 
Heciierdos de Africa; Mstoria de la plaza de 
Ceuta (Madrid, 1859-60), and Budptt Meakin, 
The Land of the Moors, chap, xix (London, 
1901). 

CEVA, ch&'vS,, Tommaso (1648-1736). An 
Italian mathematician and poet, born in Milan. 
His De Natura Qravium (1669) was the first ex- 
position of Newton’s law of gravitation pub- 
lished in Italy. He invented an instrument for 
the trisoction of angles and published valuable 
investigations in his Opuscula Mathematica 
(1699). His poem Puer Jesus (1699; ed. by 
Broxner, 1842), in epic manner, is of worth. 

CEV'ADILOIA. See Sabadilla. 

CEVALLOS, th^-val'yos, or CEBALLOS, 
Pedro (1761-1838). A Spanish politician and 
diplomat, born in Santander (in the province 
of that name). He was educated in Valladolid 
and appointed Secretary to the Embassy in Lis- 
bon. In the confusion incident to Napoleon’s 
interference in Spanish affairs, he took sides 
with the Crown Prince Ferdinand (afterward 
Ferdinand VII), whom he advised to arrange 
the interview with Napoleon at Bayonne. He 
was afterward a member of the Junta of the 
Spanish insurgents and acted as agent of that 
interest in London. In 1808 he published his 
Eooposition des faits et des trames, qui ont 
pripari Voccupation de la oouronne d^Espagne, 
descriptive of Napoleonic methods. He con- 
tinued prominent during the struggle for inde- 
pendence and was for a time a cabinet minister 
under Ferdinand Vll. He also held posts as 
Ambassador at Naples and Vienna. In 1820 
he retired to private life. 

CiiVENNES, Sil'vSn' (ancient Gehenna). 
The chief mountain range m the south of France. 
Divided into two groups, the Northern and 
Southern C4vennes, they form the watershed be- 
tween the river system of the Rhdne on one 
side and those of the Garonne and Loire on the 
other. Their general direction is from north- 
east to southwest, commencing at the southern 
extremity of the Lyonnais Mountains, and ex- 
tending under different local names as far as 
the Canal du Midi, whore they approach the 
northern offsets of the Pyrenees. The central 
mass of the Cevennes lies in the departments 
Lozero and ArdOche, Mont M<5zenc (the culmi- 
nating point of the chain) having an elevation 
of 5754 feet. The average height is from 3000 
to 4000 feet. The masses consist chiefly of am- 
phibolic rocks, graywacke, and limestone, covered 
with Tertiary formations, which in many places 
are interrupted by volcanic rocks. The Cevcimos 
have been celebrated as the arena of religious 
warfare. They were the scene of the persecu- 
tions of the Albigenscs (q.v.) and the Waldenses 
(q.v.) in the Middle Ages and of the Cami- 
sards (q.v.) in tho seventeenth century. Con- 
sult R. L. Stevenson, Trav^qls with a Donkey in 
the Oiven'^s (9tb ed., London, 1895), and lli- 
bord, L^Histoire oMnaU d^apr^s des dooumenis 
(Cazillac, 1898). 

O^VENOIiB (sa've-ndP) RACE. A term ap- 
plied by Deniker to the Celtic or Alpine short- 
headed type of Europeans, also called Occidental. 
The name is dorivc'd from tin* Cevonuos, in 
France, the locality of its moat characteristic 
tjrpe. Consult Deniker, Races of Mm (London, 
1900). 


CEYLON, sS-15n' (Hind. Silan, Pali SiJialana, 
from Skt. Simhala, Ceylon, from simha, lion; 
Lat. Taprohane, from Gk, iaTrpo^dvVf from Skt. 
tamraparna, copper leaf, on account of the shape 
of the island, from tamra, copper 4* parna, leaf ; 
the Skt. name of the island is Lankd). An 
island in the Indian Ocean, and a crown 
colony of Great Britain, situated about 60 
miles southeast of the Indian peninsula, from 
which it is separated by Palk Strait and 
the Gulf of Manar (Map: India, D 7). Its 
location is between lat. 5® 55' and 9° 61' 
N., and between long. 79° 41' and 81° 54' B. 
It is almost pear-shaped, having a length of 
about 266 miles and a width varying from 32 
to 140 miles, with a total area of over 26,300 
square miles. 

Physical Eeatures. In its northern part 
Ceylon is a level country, interspersed here and 
there with low hill chains. 'The southern part, 
on the contrary, is mountainous in its character. 
The mountain masses of the island cover an 
area of over 4000 square miles and run in 
various directions with a gradual decline to- 
wards the north. The highest peaks are Pedro- 
tallagalla (8280 feet) and Adam’s Peak (7420 
feet), a famous place of pilgrimage among 
Oriental nations and especially held in high 
esteem by the Buddhists. Other peaks are 
Tolapella (7720 feet) and Kirrigalpota (7810 
feet) . Geologically the northern part of Ceylon 
shows a predominance of coral limestone, while 
the prevailing composition of the mountains is 
gneiss^ occasionally intersected with veins of 
quartz and sometimes overlaid with clay or 
limestone. Ceylon has numerous rivers, 'mostly 
dependent on the rains for their water. The 
principal of them is the Mahavola-ganga, rising 
in the mountains in the vicinity of Adam’s Peak 
and falling into the ocean near 'Trincomalec Bay. 
It has a course 134 miles long, drains upward 
of 4000 square miles, and is abundantly tim- 
bered on its banks with halmalille, ebony, satin- 
wood, etc. It is quite deep and even navigable 
for a short distance during the rainy season, 
but is easily forded in the dry season. There 
are ancient remains of dams and canals which 
formerly connected oxtonsivo lagoons along the 
east coast. 

The climate of Ceylon, although sxiperior to 
that of most tropical countri(‘S, is still suffi- 
ciently unhoalthful, especially in the low regions, 
to prevent European immigration on a lar^e 
scale. In some parts of the island there h 
practically only one season, a humid and op- 
pressive heat interrupted now and then- by 
copious showers. The average annual tempera- 
ture ranges from about 70° to 90°, in accord- 
ance with the altitude of the locality. In the 
mountains the temperature is pleasantly oool 
and not infrequently cold in the night. In the 
valley of Nurwara-Eliya, situated at an altitude 
of nearly .6000 feet and used for a sanatorium, 
the temperature seldom ris(‘s above 70° and has 
an annual average of al)()ut 62®. 'rh<‘ rainfall 

shows as much diversity as the temperature, 
ranging from 30 to 80 and sometimes 120 inches 
per year. 

The flora of Ceylon is remarkable for its 
beauty as well as for its variety and constitutes 
one of the nrineipal attractions of the island. 
It is especially rich in palms, of which the most 
prominent specimens ar<^ the coconut, arecn. and 
feathery palms. The ohwatc'd portions of the 
island were formerly covered with thick forests 
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of valuable trees, some of wliicb cannot be found 
elsewhere in the world. Most of these forests 
are being destroyed to make way for the exten- 
sive tea plantations, which now constitute the 
most prominent feature of the island. Ceylon 
is also especially rich in ferns and flowers, of 
which there are endless varieties. 

The animal kingdom of Ceylon is also remark- 
able for its variety. Chief among the quadru- 
peds is the elephant, which, although tuskless, 
is of much value as a beast of burden and is 
largely exported from the island. The bear, 
leopard, buffalo, several species of the monkey, 
and the Indikn humped ox are also abundant. 
The island contains over 3000 species of birds 
and many varieties of reptiles, among which 
the most prominent is the crocodile. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of Ceylon 
as well as thci main source of its prosperity. 
About ono-fourtli of the total area (10,307,940 
acres) is in crops and pastures. The acreage 
in 1912 under main crops follows: 942,621 
acres under coconuts; 080,574 under rice and 
101,708 under other grains; 580,846 under tea; 

215.000 under rubber; 47,292 under cinnamon; 

43,358 under cacao; 10,241 under tobacco; 
1512 under coffee; 203 under cinchona. Upon 
the decline of the coff(‘e industry in the island 
during tlm lati‘r y('ars of tli<'. nineteenth century 
European enterprise established t<‘a ])lantaiions, 
wdiich d(‘V(‘lop('d rapidly and- renderc'd rtnnark- 
able returns, as shown by eomi)arativ« export 
flgures; 2*, 392, 903 pounds in 1884; 7,840,888 
in 1880; 23,820,471 in 1888; 46,709,618 in 

1800; 140,204,002 in 1900; 182,070,094 in 

1910; 186,594,065 in 1011. On the tea ©states 
in 1911 there were about 440,000 Indian coolies. 
The price of tea having fallen, tho planters be- 
gan the development of the rubber industry. 
In 1898 only about 750 acres were under rubber; 
in 1901 there were 2500; 11,000 in 1904; 

40.000 in 1905; 100,000 in 1900; 150,000 in 
1907; 180,034 in 1910; 215,000 in 1911. Cey- 
lon rubber is chiefly of tho Parfi variety, con- 
tains 94 to 05 per c<‘nt caoutchouc, and loses 
only 1 per cent in washing. Owing to tho re- 
luctance of tlie Singhalese to work on the phm- 
tations (a reluotanco duo partly to their satis- 
faction with their present condition and partly 
to their mistrust of foreigners), the planters 
depend for their labor on imported coolies, who 
come over to the island with their families and 
after a stay of several y(‘ars generally return 
to India, The estimated number of laborers on 
plantations, including natives born of coolie 
parents, was 610,000 in 1912. 

Ceylon is famous for its precious stones — 
rubies, sapphires, moonstones, etc* Tho gem 
quarries in oneration in 1912 numbered 1086. 
The pearl flsueri(w, near Manar, were leased, 
Jan, , 1, 1906, to an English company for 20 
years, conditional upon the expenditure of 
stipulated sums for improvementH; this Ic^so 
was lat<T ierrniuat(‘d and control of the banks 
r(‘siiiTie(l by tbc government. They yielded, a 
revenuo of Its.2,406,646 in 1906. The manu- 
facture of salt iw a govcTutnent monopoly* 
l^himbago mines and pits numbered 6CH) in 1912* 
yhddlng, in 1910, 632,276 hundredweight (ost.), 
valued at about lls.0, 484, 12.5. 

Commerce. Tradt^ development during the 
decade 1902 12 is shown in the following fig- 
ures: Us. 1 09, 1 (58,205 imp<»rtH and IM), 402,890 
exports in 1902; 110,483,243 and 104,205,920 

in 1004; 129,310,767 and 129,570,001 in 1907, 


the first year in which the export value ap- 
proximately equaled the import value; 133,782,- 
127 and 140,899,(331 in 1909; 164,405,788 and 
182,028,908 in 1911; 181,999,901 and 198,954,902 
in 1912. The wide swing from an unfavorable to 
a favorable balance of trade during the decade 
is noteworthy. Export of tea in 1911, Rs.84,900,- 
300; rubber, Rs.36,427,290; coconut-palm prod- 
ucts, Rs.38,086,242; plumbago, Rs.6,666,310; 
arcca nuts, Rs.2, 423,010; cacao, Rs.2,370,773; 
cinnamon, Rs.2, 086, 203. Of the total exports, 
those to the United Kingdom were valued at 
Rs.87, 359,004 and to British possessions at 
Rs.25,492,383. Of the total imports, those from 
the United Kingdom were valued at Rs.43,443,- 
786 and those from British possessions at 
Rs.100,095,273. Rice valued at Rs.45,409,525 
came from India ; from the United Kingdom the 
chief imports are textiles and coal. Colombo, 
the capital (213,396 inhabitants in 1911), Galle 
(40,187), and Trincomalee (9080) are important 
ports. The total tonnage entered and cleared in 
1911 was 14,026,764, of which 9,571,159 tons 
were British; in 1902 the total tonnage was 
9,955,250, of which 6,947,898 tons wore British. 
The total railway mileage in operation was 603% 
in 1012, all government owned and worked. 
Under eonstnietion there were 131 miles. 

Administration. Ceylon has been adminis- 
tered since 1831 by a governor; he is assisted 
by an execxitive council of s(ven members and a 
legislative council of 21 members, including the 
ex-officio xnombers of tho (executive council, the 
governm(‘nt agents for the Western, Central, 
and Southern ])rovine(‘H, the (principal) medical 
and one other officers, together with six nomi- 
nated and four elected nonoilieeholding mem- 
bers. For administrative purposes Ceylon is 
divided into nine provinces, each administered 
by a government agent* Tho code of the colony 
is a modification of tho Roman- Dutch law, while 
the criminal law is bascnl on the Indian Renal 
Code. Justice is admin istoed by a supreme 
court, police and district courts, and courts 
of requests. Minor cases arc dealt with by tho 
village councils. The revenue and expenditure 
in 1911-12 were Rs.47,264,222 and Rs.48,643,- 
087 resp(‘ctively. The chief sources of revenue 
are customs duties, licenses, monopolies, stamps, 
land snh's, and railways. The chief items of 
expenditure are administration, public works, 
service of the debt, military forces, fortifiea- 
tionft, and pensions. The foreign public debt 
amounted, Juno 30, 1912, to Rs.92,073,409. 
l^ublic instruction is in charge of a special de- 
partnnmt pr(‘sided over by a director assisted 
by a stair of ins])i‘ciors. Tho total attendance 
at government schools at the end of 1911 was 
104,000; at government-aided schools, 222,000; at 
unaided schools, 34,376. Among the educational 
ostablishments of the island tliere are several 
high schools, one technical and one normal 
college, and a number of indtistrial schools, 

Xniliabitants. The total population, accord- 
ing to the census of March 10, 1911, inclusive 
of iniliicry, shipping, and csiairs, was 4,110,367 
(ail iiicn'asc of 14.9 ])cr coat ov<‘r the returns 
of the census of 1901), deteiled as follows: 
8.624 Europeans, 20,07.3 burghers and Eurasians. 
2,715,08(5 Singhaleses 1,000,107 Tamils, 207,954 
“Moors” (non-Miilay MohammcMlans), 12.i)92 
Malays; others, 19,271. The Singhal(»w», who 
inhabit cUlfily the Southern and Central di- 
visions, are the descendants of colonists from 
the valley of the Ganges who first settled on 
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the island during the fifth century B.c. In 
tlieir customs, costume, and general appear- 
ance they have remained unchanged since the 
days of Ptolemy. The dress of the men, who 
have delicate features and slender limbs, is 
singularly effeminate and consists ^ of a corn- 
boy, fastened at the waist and hanging straight 
to the ankles, while a jacket of white linen or 
duck covers the upper part of the body. Their 
long hair, turned back from the forehead, is 
confined with combs, and earrings are worn by 
way of ornament. The women, in addition to 
the comboy, cover the upper part of the figure 
with a white muslin jacket, and adorn them- 
selves with necklaces, bangles, rings, and jew- 
elry. The Singhalese are Aryans by language, 
but in blood they are somewhat mixed, though 
fundamentally of the white race. The Kan- 
dyans, or Highlanders, are a sturdy race and 
maintained their independence for centuries 
after the conquest of the low country by Euro- 
pean settlers. They keep up more of their an- 
cient customs than the coast Singhalese. Poly- 
andry, which was formerly universal, still 
lingers among them, and is an ancient usage to 
which they strongly adhere. The Malabars, or 
Tamils, are Dravidians and sprung from those 
early invaders of Ceylon who from time to time 
swept across from southern India and con- 
tended with the Singhalese kings for the sover- 
eignty. The Moormen, so called by the Portu- 
guese, are the most energetic and in^lligent 
of the native communities and are met with in 
every province as enterprising traders. They 
are a very distinct race from the Singhalese, 
but have no tradition of their origin. Euro- 
peans generally believe them to be of Arab 
descent, but Tennont is of the opinion that ‘‘they 
may be a remnant of the Persians, by whom the 
island was frequented in the fourth and fifth 
centuries.^^ The Tamils are largely devotees of 
Hinduism, while the Singhalese are Buddhists; 
Ceylonese Buddhism, indeed, is the most vigor- 
ous branch of that faith. 

The burghers are a people of European de- 
scent who have become naturalized. Those of 
Portuguese extraction hold the lowest place and 
are mostly tradesmen and artisans; but the 
Dutch burghers frequently fill responsible posts 
and are employed in government offices. 

The aboriginal inhabitantKS of the country are 
the V(‘ddas, a remarkable people representing 
one of the most primitive stages in human 'cul- 
ture at the present time. They number over 
5000 and occupy a district in the eastern part 
of the island, where they have preserved tneir 
ancient customs and manner of living for sev- 
eral thousand years. They are divided into the 
coast Veddas, rock Vedclas, and village Veddas. 
The coast Veddas are a little more civilized 
than the others. The rock Veddas hide them- 
selves in the jungle, live by the chase, and sleep 
in trees or caves. They use fire to cook thoir 
meat, and their greatest gasttonomic treats are 
the iguana lizard and roasted monkey. The 
village Veddas locate' themselves in the vicinity 
of European settlements on the eastern coast, 
living in rude huts of mud and bark, and are 
hardly , more civilized than tbeir brethren of 
the jungles. The exertions of the government 
to reclaim this people have been somewhat 
successful. The recent researches of the Sara- 
sins and of the Seligmanns have revealed many 
important facts concerning the sociology, lan- 
guage (Singhalese influences), religion (Indian 


influences apparent in places), and folklore 
of the Veddas. Their ''arrow dances” and songs 
are of especial interest. (See for details, Selig- 
mdnn, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911.) The 
Veddas may be regarded as remnants of a pre- 
Dravidian race, cognate, perhaps, with such 
other very primitive and isolated peoples as 
the Toala of Celebes, the Batin of Sumatra, etc. 
See Veddas. 

Language and Literature. The Ceylonese, 
Singhalese, or Sinhalese is a modern Indian dia- 
lect spoken in the south of Ceylon, while a 
Dravidian dialect, the Tamil, is the language of 
the northern part of the island. The. Singhalese 
is allied most closely to the Milharrishtri Pra- 
krit and the Pali, tlio most important Middle 
Indian dialects, and it seems to have come from 
the northwest of India. The Singhalese differs 
more from the Prakrit and Pali than is the case 
with most of the modern Indian dialects. The 
change of vowels on account of a following w, 
or i (“umlaut”), the entire loss of the aspirates, 
and the change of c to s and j to d, while s, 
whether original or developed, may become h 
or remain unchanged, are noteworthy character- 
istics of this dialect. In its nominal system 
Singhalese has become analytic, like the other 
modern Indian dialects, but in its verbal system 
it represents a comparatively old stage of lin- 
guistic development. There was formerly much 
discussion whether Singhalese was an Indian or 
a Dravidian language. It is now, however, 
generally regarded as a true Aryan dialect, de- 
spite the many loan words which have beem 
incorporated into its vocabulary. The olchT 
form of Singhalese is called Elu, which is still 
employed for poetical composition. Dial<‘cts of 
the Singhalese are Maldivo and the jargon of 
the Bodiyas, which seems to be a slang of the 
standard language. Singhalese is written in a 
special, graceful character, apparently derivcKl, 
like the epigraphieal letters, from the Brahmt 
alphabet of the Asoka inscrii>tions. 

Singhalese literature is rather scanty. The 
oldest monument of it is a glossary to the com- 
mentary on the Dhantmapada in the tenth cen- 
tury. The prose literature is chiefly religious, 
but tliero are also grammatical works, such as 
the Sidat-sangardva, and, wliat is eHp<‘eially 
noteworthy in Indian literatuns histories, su(‘h 
as tlio Dlpavama, The golden period of Singlrn- 
losG poetry was in the fiftiumth cemtury, wlnm 
the ^dlalihityi^sande&aya was written. Many of 
the poems deal Avitli tin* Buddhist birth stories, 
or Jfltakas, as the Kmajdtaka of Alagiyavanna. 
Moliottala or Mukaveti, a poet of the 'Singha- 
lese Benaissance at the beginning of the 
teentli century. There are many inscriptions in 
Singhalese, dating from the last ccmtnries 
to the nineteenth ctmtury a.d. Aft<'r the fifth 
century, however, tlu^y comparatively infre- 
quent. 

Beligflon. The prevailing religion of Ceylon 
within historic times has lieen Buddhism; ft In 
atiU the faith of almost the entire southern and 
central portions, or two.tlilrds of the Island. 
Hinduism, or the sects of Bralnnanism, Is con- 
fined chiefly to the north, (fiiristianity and 
Mohammedanism have a consfdcrahh' reprfsmtji- 
tion throughout the land. The eeiisu.M of liui 
gives the following statistics; Buddhists, 
m; • TTindus, 9,10,701; Chrisihum, 410,525; 
MohnTnme<lanH, 284,482, Hiiiglmlem* Buddhism is 
the principal repre.sentjitiv<‘ of Southern Bud- 
dhism, which includes also Siam and Burnui, 
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in contrast to the ISTortliern Buddhism of China, 
Japan, and Tibet. All have their origin, of 
course, in India. (See BtnoDHiSM; India.) 
The history of the faith as a national religion in 
Ceylon is reserved in the Pali chronicles of 
Ceylon, the Mahavansa and the Dlpavansa. 
Tradition claims that Buddha himself visited the 
island (Lanka) on three different occasions. 
His sacred footprint, the Mpada^ on Adam’s 
Peak (q.v.), is still a place of hallowed pil- 
grimage for the faithful. The real introduction 
of Buddhism into Ceylon, however, dates from 
the third century b.c., when Mahinda, son of 
the Indian King Asoka, came from India and 
established the faith under the patronage of 
King Tissa of Ceylon, a contemporary of the 
great Asoka (q.v.). Mahinda’s own sister, the 
Princess Sanghamitta, brought from Buddha 
Gaya a branch of the sacred bo tree, or Fiotis 
religiosay from which the famous tree at Anurad- 
hapura' is directly doscended. (See Bo Tree.) 
Tlur faith thus established entered upon its 
history in the island. In the fourth century 
A.D. the great Buddhist scholar and commen- 
tator, Buddhaghosa, came from India to Ceylon 
and by his admirable treatise on the Buddhist 
doctrines, the Visuddhi-maffga, or Way of Pur- 
ity, s<‘t up a standard of intery)rotation of the 
sacred t(‘xtR which has b(‘cn authoritative since 
his time. Under Parkukrama Bnhu I, the great- 
est Buddhist of Ceylon, c.1200 A.i)., was the 
time of the liighest prosperity of the faith; but 
a depression, more or less great, followed later, 
and Brahmanism, which had contributed more 
than one admixture from tho earliest Tamil 
invasions and the rule of the Malabar kings, 
proved a formidable rival. In spite, however, 
of all o])posing chi i ms, including Mohammedan- 
ism and CJlirisiianily, the title of Buddhism is 
still paramount, and it has been kept practically 
frcHi from sects. Three divisions or societies, 
howev(‘r, are recognisable. The largest of tlH'So 
in point of numbers, some 50 per cent, and the 
earliest to develop, is a division due to the 
influence of Siamese monks who were imported 
into the Kandyan t<‘rritory about a.p. 1750 to 
restore dc^cadent Buddhism. The second, or 
Amarapura society;, was founded about a.d. 1800, 
when liuddlust missionaries from Burma were 
introducecL The third, or Uamany branch, rep- 
resents a somewhat reactionary movement or 
tendency to stricter coufonuity to tho faith of 
the ancient books. Only the Siamese society 
cultivates caste: the other two reject it as 
foreign to BuddhiHui, although of ancient ori- 
in. There are some other slight points of 
istinctiou betweem tho three. In this connec- 
tion it may be worth 
1ms taken hold largely 
who are regarded as an 
the community. Hindu! sin, or Brahmanism, for 
the most ]>art is the faith of the Tamil or 
Malabar population of (Jeylon; the Moormen 
ar(‘ Mohamimulaurt. The Orst Protestant mis- 
Hionarit‘H that wmit to Cleylon aftiT the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch supremacies had given 
place to th<‘ British w<‘ro sent by the Baptists 
in 181 1{; the W(‘sl(\yan Methodists followed in 
1814; the Amerie.au iniHsionarics entered tho 
Htdd in 181(1; and the Church of England enmo 
in 1818, The Christian population, however, is 
mostly Ronuin Catholic. Tlie })rogress of (’hria- 
tianity among th<* peoph' has been very consider- 
able; stdiools liavc been established; women’s 
seminarioH endowed ; and collegiate institu- 


noting that Christianity 
among the Asher class, 
long the lowest orders of 


tions founded, especially under the guidance of 
missionaries. 

Antiquities. The buried cities and ruins of 
massive monuments in Ceylon make its an- 
tiquities a subject of importance to the student 
of art, arehoDology, and history. These vestiges 
of early civilization are directly connected with 
Buddhism as the national faith of the island. 
In all Buddhist countries the sacred buildings 
present, with certain modifications, the same 
general character ( see Buddhism; Burma; etc.), 
and in Ceylon we find the usual three classes 
represented by temples (pansalas) , monasteries 
(viMras)y and relic shrines (dag abas). The 
latter, from dd, dhatu, relic, and gala, garbha, 
receptacle, denotes a casket, and then a large 
structure erected to contain some sacred relic 
of Buddha. The form of these is hell-shaped, on 
a square base. They answer in general to the 
pagodas of Burma and the topes of Afghanistan. 
The most famous of the dhgabas in Ceylon is the 
Dalada Maligava,’ the Temple of the' Tooth, at 
Kandy, containing a tooth of Gautama Buddha 
brought from India to Ceylon about 300 a.d. 
The original relic was destroyed by the Portu- 
guese, but its substitute, a piece of discolored 
ivory resembling a crocodile’s tooth, is jealously 
guarded in a sacred shrine and shown only to 
royal personages or on the rarest occasions. The 
labor which must have been bestowed upon some 
of these shrines and edifices in the early ages of 
the Singhalese monarchy is astonishing. Some 
of tho ruined structures in the half -buried cities 
of the’ north of the island almost rival the pyra- 
mids of Egy])t or other monuments of antiquity 
in their desolate grandeur. The' architectural 
remains of 2000 years ago, as seen at Anurild- 
hapura, Polonnaruwa, Dambulla, Kalavewa, Ma- 
hintale, and Sigiri, are of the greatest interest 
alike to the traveler and to the antiquarian. The 
rock-hewn temple of Gal-vihilira at Poionnaniwa, 
the capital of ancient Ceylon, is much the same 
to-day as it was when described in the Maha- 
vansa. Tho massive pile of the Kankot DJlgaba 
and the . Jetavanilrllma Temple, in the same re- 
gion, with the colossal statues of Buddha here 
and elsewhere, well repay a visit after AnurAdha- 
pura, with its famous bo tree alluded to above. 
Among the antiquities of Ceylon the ruined tanka 
must also be mentioned, as they are wonderful 
ni(mnmc‘iits; 30 enormous reservoirs and about 
700 Himilli'r tanks still exist, though for the most 
part in ruins. Some of these ma^ificent works 
of irrigation have boon restored by the govern- 
ment, among them Minnori and the Giant’s Tank. 
Works have been completed for the storage and 
supply of water for Colombo. 

History. Theye are abundant allusions to 
Ceylon in ancient writers, and the island appears 
in early Sanskrit works under the name of 
Lanka; but no direct knowledge concerning its 
history was accessible in Europe until about the 
year 1825. ’Hie opening up of the records of 
CVyloifH early history was due to the labors of 
George Xiiniour (171)4-1843), who devoted him- 
self to a study of the Pali chronicles and com- 
post'd an Kpihma of the History of Ceylon from 
the year 543 it.o. to 1788 a.d* His records ^ve 
the reigns of 165 kings who reigned during this 
period of 2341 yearsu He based his work clilefiy 
on the most famous of the Singhalose books, the 
MoMvansa, a metrical chronicle, in the Pali 
langusigo, which gives an account of the island 
during the centuries nanu'd. 'Pht* story Ih*- 
gins with the invasion of Vijuya, or Wijayo 
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(543 B.c.)} son of a petty Indian sovereign in 
the country watered by the Ganges. He sub- 
dued the Yakkhas, the aboriginal inhabitants; 
married a daughter of one of the native chiefs, 
whom he subsequently repudiated for an Indian 
princess; and founded a dynasty that held un- 
divided sovereignty in Ceylon for nearly eight 
centuries. He bestowed on his kingdom his 
patrimonial name of Sihala, or Sinhala — ^whence 
Sinhalese (Singhalese), Ceylon — and promoted 
the settlement of colonists from the mainland. 
In the reign of the great King Tissa, called 
Bevanampiyatissa, or Devenipiatissa (307 b.c.), 
Buddhism was established as the national re- 
ligion, and his reign w.as further remarkable 
by the planting of the sacred bo tree (288 b.c.), 
and now commenced the erection of those stupen- 
dous buildings already noticed. The next impor- 
tant epoch in Singhalese history is the usurpa- 
tion of the Malab^ars (237 B.c.), foreign mer- 
cenaries from the Coromandel coast, to whom 
the native sovereigns had intrusted the defense 
of the island. Several Malabar invasions are 
chronicled in the history of Ceylon, and these 
foreigners long contended with the native princes 
for supreme authority. Passing on to 1071 
A.D., a native dynasty was then reestablished 
in the person of VijayA. BAhu, and his recovery 
of the throne delivered the country from the 
domination of the Malabars or Tamils for 
a time and prepared the way for the restoration 
of the royal rkce nearly a century later in the 
person of the illustrious Parrikrama Bahu. 
ParAkrama’s reign commenced in 1155 a.d., and 
it was one of the most renowned eras in 
the history of Ceylon. He devoted himself to 
religion and agriculture, and besides many 
notable religious edifices he caused no fewer 
than 1470 tanks to be constructed, subsequently 
known as the *'seas of Parflkrama.'* Thirty 
years after the death of this monarch the Mala- 
bars landed with a large army and speedily con- 
quered the whole island. In 1235 a native dy- 
nasty recovered a part of the kingdom. During 
the reign of Dharma Parakrama IX the Portu- 
guese first visited Ceylon (1505); but it was 
in 1517 that they first formed a permanent set- 
tlement at Colombo for trading purposes. Their 
encroachments soon aroused the opposition of 
the patriotic Kandyans, and it is a remarkable 
fact that, although they were even ignorant 
o;f the use of gunpowder when the Portugm^se 
came, in 1505, they ultimat(dy excelled their 
enemies as musketeers, and were finally able 
to bring 20,000 stand of arms to bear against 
them. “Amity, commerce, and religion” was 
the Portuguese motto; but their rule in Ceylon 
js a sad story of rai)acity, bigotry, and cruelty. 
They were at last driven from the island by the 
Dutch in 1658, after a contest of 20 years, 
when^ as Sir J, E. Tennent remarks, “the fanati- 
cal zeal of the Roman Catholic sovereign for 
the propagation of tlio faith was replacuKl by 
the earnest toil of the Dutch traders to intrench 
their trading monopolies; and the almost chiv- 
alrous energy with which the soldiers of Portu- 
gal resisted the attaoI<s of the native princes 
was exchanged for the stibdued humbleness with 
which the merchants of Holland endured the 
insults and outrages perpetrated by the tyrants 
of Kandy upon their envoys* and ofllcers.” But 
the purely military tenure of the Dutch was 
deaiined to give ])lac<^ to the colonimtion of the 
British.^ It was during the great European war 
succeeding the French Revolution tliat the Eng- 


lish gained possession of the island. On Aug. 
1, 1795, an expedition under Col. James Stuart 
landed at Trincomalee, which was speedily cap- 
tured, and finally the garrison of Colombo sur- 
rendered, on Feb. 16, 1796. By this capitulation 
all the Dutch settlements and strongholds in 
Ceylon were ceded to the English, though the 
island was not formally annexed to tlu^ British 
crown till the Treaty of Amiens, 1803. The 
native sovereigns, however, continued in the 
possession of their mountain territory; but at 
length the Kandyan King Vikrama Raja Sinha, 
after perpetrating the most frightful atrocities 
on his own people, seized and murdered certain 
native mei'chants, British subjects, trading to 
Kandy. War followed; in January, 1815, Kandy 
was taken, and the tyrant was sent a captive 
to the forti*ess of Vellore. On March 2, 1815, 
a treaty was concluded with tlic native chiefs, 
by which the King was formally deposed and 
his territories annexed to tlie British crown. 
Since then the island has made rapid strides 
in material prosperity; many important public 
works have been completed, and otliers are 
still in progress. 

Bibliograpliy, Tennent, Ceylon, 2 vols. (l^on- 
don, 18G0) ; Gordon-Ciimming, Two Happy Years 
in Ceylon (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1892) ; rinttei*- 
buck, Ceylon (London, 1891); Carpenter, 

Ceylon (London, 1892) ; Sarasin, Dio Woddas 
von Ceylon (Wiesbaden, 1892-93) ; Deachamps, 
Au pays de$ Veddas (Paris, 1892) ; Ferguson, 
Ceylon (Colombo, 181)8) ; Lcclercq, Vile, do Cey- 
lon (Paris, 1900) ; Blue Book of Ceylon (an- 
nual). For anti(|uities, consxilt: Cave, Ruined 
Cities of CeyUm (London, 1900) ; IJurrows, 
Buried Ciiios of Ceylon (Colombo nnd Lomlon, 
1899); Geiger, Ceylon: Rrifurrinneninyen (Wies- 
baden, 1898). For language and lit(‘rature, con- 
sult: Alwiz, Binhaloso Handbook in Roman Char* 
aoters (Colombo, 1880) ; Gunasekara, Compre- 
hensive Grammar of tho Binhnleaa Lanymgo 
(Colombo, 1891); Carter, Enylish-Binhalem Dic- 
tionary (Colombo, 1891); Clough, Sinhalese- 
English Dictionary (Colombo, 1800) ; Geiger, 
hitteratur vnd Rpraohe der iiiinghalescn (SirasH- 
burg, 1001). For religion, consult Coph^aton, 
Buddhism in Ceylon (London, 1892). 

CEYLON TEA TBBE. Sco Er«iC()i)EN 9 R 0 N, 

C^ZAWITE, sn'zAn', Pahl On« 

of the most striking and influential flgiires in 
modern French painting, lie was born at Aix, 
Provence, tho sou of a bank<*r. In the college of 
his native town hc‘. formed a friendship with Emile 
Zola, whom he followwl to Paris, and on whose 
advice ’be took up painting. He failed in the en- 
trance examinations to the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, 
but in the Ecole Suisse, in which lit^ studied, he 
was associated with Pissaro, who introduced 
him to the art of (’ourhet and Manet. As a 
result, Cdssanno joined the Impri^ssionirtta, ex- 
hibiting with them in 1874 and again in 1877, 
when he sent in 17 oil paintings, Discouragial 
by the ridicule of critics and by his dilft'nmees 
with the lmpr(‘ssionisis, be ndtred in 1879 to 
Aix, where lie spent the remainder of his life* 
He broke with ^all his old friends, even with 
Zola, and seemed forgotten by tlie world. But 
in this seclusion he developc^l a style of amazing 
originality, whicli has exercised a profound iti- 
fiuence upon the radical yotmger g<*neratlon, 
who hail him as a prophet and a lead<*r. Not 
until the exposition of 1900 and the jmst humous 
exhibitions of his works did the world realize 
his importance* For Ctlzanne differed from 
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both Impressionists and Academicians. He 
used tlio bright colors of the former, but ob- 
jected to the Hat appearance of their pictures, 
and atteuiptod to render depth and modeling, 
and in his last works he sought for unity of 
composition. His aim was to unite Impres- 
sionism with 'the great art of the past, which 
he endeavored to accomplish by the use of dark 
shadows and outlines in conjunction with a 
particularly bright and melting color scheme. 
He excelled particularly in still life, but was 
also a great landscape painter, particularly 
when depicting his native Provence; he painted 
also forceful portraits and admirable nudes in 
landscape. His paintings are most numerous 
in the private collections of Paris. He is repre- 
sented in the Luxembourg, Paris, in the Have- 
meycr collection, New York, and especially in 
the National Gallery, Berlin. The story of 
Cezanne’s struggles and career is depicted in 
Zola's JJOiJuDray of which he is the hero. Con- 
sult: Duret, Jjcs fmpressionistes (Paris, 1906) ; 
Faurc, Portraits (Phicr,Paul Cdzanne {\h., 1910) ; 
Meyer and Gra(‘fe, Paul Gdsianne (Berlin, 1910) ; 
Puy, VEtat de la peinture modeme (Paris, 
1911); Burger, Ocffawne and Hodlor (Munich, 
19111). 

CEZIMBBA, sfl.-zSm'brA. A coast town of 
Portugal, in the Province of Bstremadura, about 
18 miles south of Lisbon (Map: Portugal, A3). 
It has a good harbor and tisheries. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1H90, 8438; 1900, 9066. 

C. a. S., or CENTIMETEB-aBAM-SEO- 
OHI) SYSTEM. Thai system of units or stand- 
ards for the nieMsureiiK'ni of physical quantities 
which is bjised u|)on the GdvhHimtor as the unit 
of length, the gram as the unit of mass, and the 
mean solar second as the unit of time duration. 
It has been adopted by all flciontiOo bo<iios, by 
most g(»v(*rinnents, and is in daily commercial 
use at the present time by all the leading na- 
tions of tlio world except Rtissia, Great Britain, 
and the United States* 

The ceniimetor (cm.) has a length which is 
the one-hundr«Hith of the distance between two 
lln(» lines on a certain platinumHridium bar 
kept in Paris at the Bureau International des 
Poids et Mesures and known as the Interna- 
tional I Prototype Motor, the length being meas- 
ured wh(‘n th(i bar is at tlio temperature of 0® 
G. The gram (gm.) has a mass which is the one- 
thousandth of that of a platinum-iridium cyl- 
inder, kept in Paris, known ns the Interna- 
tional Kilogram. The mean solar smmd (seO.) 
is an int(^rval of time such that 60 X 00 X 24 
of them compose a mean solar day*^i.e,, the 
length of time such that 365 of thorn compose 
a year. 

It should be noted that the mt‘ter is nearly 
one ten-millionth of tho distance from tlio pole 
of the earth to the equator, measured along any 
meridian on the earth’s sUrfaco. Further, tho 
gram has practically the same mass as one cublo 
centimeter of distilled water at 4® 0. (its tem- 
perature of maximum density), and at normal 
atmosplierie pressure, for tlu* most accurate re- 
sults giv(^ for this miiHH 0.99996 gram. A Uter 
is the voluim- occupied by oiu‘ kilogram of puro 
water at 4** and at normal i)ressure. 

Various rmiltiples and fractions of these, units 
have rc‘ceived names. (Set! Mktiito Svstkw.) 
Thus, 1000 m<‘ters is called a kilometor; one- 
of a c<*!iiim<‘t<‘r a inillimetor; one- 
thousandth of a miniim‘t<*r a miortm, whoso 
abbreviation symbol is one-thousandth 


of a micron, or one-millionth of a millimeter, 
has the symbol The other divisions of the 

meter and those of the gram have the usual 
decimal names and notations. The words “min- 
utes,” “hours,” etc., require no explanation. 
Units for the various mechanical quantities are 
based directly on the centimeter, gram, and sec- 
ond. Thus, a unit velocity on the C. G. S. sys- 
tem is a speed of one centimeter per second 
in a definite direction, etc. (See Mechanics; 
Mechanical Units.) A unit force is called a 
dyne; a unit of energy an erg; but these units 
are inconveniently small, and so multiples of 
them are used in general. A megadyne is 1,000,- 
000 or 10® dynes; a joule is 10,000,000 or 10^ 
ergs. The practical unit of pressure is, there- 
fore, 1 megadyne per square centimeter, and is 
called a harie; the practical unit of power or 
activity is 1 joulo per second, and is called a 
watt. 

There are also several sets of electrical units 
(q.v.), 'based on these mechanical ones, as are 
also the ordinary units for measuring heat 
energy and photometric quantities. (See Heat; 
Photometry.) Consult Everett, Illustrations 
of the 0. G. S. System of Units (London, 
1902) ; Hallock and Wade, Evolution of Weights 
and Measures and the Metric System (New 
York, 1906) ; Guillaume, Les unitSs et 4talons 
(Paris, 1893). 

CHABANEAtr, sha'bA'ny, Camille (1831- 
1900). A French philologist, born at Nontron, 
Dordogne. His first work, Jlistoire et tMorie 
de la oonjugaison fran^aise (1868), attracted 
considerable attention, and he afterward ( 1879 ) 
became professor of the French language and 
literature of the Middle Ages ,at Montpellier 
and collaborator on tlie Ucviie des langues 
romancs (1872). In 1805 he was made a knight 
of the Legion of Honor, and later was the re- 
cipient of an honorary doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Halle-Wittenberg. He was not only 
a leading authority on Provonqal philology, but 
made numerous valuable contributions to the 
history of Languedoc. Among hia works are: 
Qrammaire limousine (1876), still the most 
valuable work on this subject; La Imgue et la 
litt6rature provcngales (1879) ; and Biographies 
dos troubadours en langue provenoale (1885), 
In 1907 the Uomanischo Eorsehungen published 
a very largo Eestsorift composed in honor of his 
seventy-fifth birthday (March 4, 1900) by his 
pupils and admirers. This volume contains a 
eoin])li*t<! bihlh>graphy of hia publications by E. 
Lefevre (pp. 109,3-1106). For a brief hiogi:ii])hy, 
consult necrology by B. Levy in Zeitschrift 
filr romaniaohe Philologie, pp, 71-73 (Hallo, 
1909). 

. CHABAS, sh&'b6.', FBANgois Joseph (1817- 
82). A French Egyptologist. Though engaged 
in business as a wine merchant throughout most 
of his life, at Oh5.1ona-aur-8a6ne, he became a 
leading authority on Egyptian archasology. In 
1873 he declined the chair of Egyptian langu^e 
and archaeology in the OollSge do France. He 
publishi'd valuabl<‘ translations of hieroglyphic 
and hieratic writings. Among them are: Le 
mpyrm magique Badris (1861); Voyage d*un 
j^ypHen en Syrie, en Ph6nioie et m Palestine 
au XlVe sUele avant noire dre (1866); and 
PeoheroJws pour srrrir A I'hisloire de fa XI Xe 
dynastie (1873). llorrack edited (1883) hia 
uncompl(‘ted Choino de iexies egyptU^ns. 

CHABAZITE, or CHABASITE, 

krd/n-Hit. A hydrous eivleiuiii, sodium, and iilumi- 
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num silicate belonging in tbe zeolite group of 
minerals. It occurs in rhombohedral crystals 
with nearly square faces, which give to them 
somewhat the aspect of cubes. The lustre is 
vitreous, and the color white or flesh red. Chaba- 
zite, like the other zeolites, is generally found 
in basaltic rocks. It is abundant in several 
localities in Nova Scotia. See Zeolite. 

CHABLAIS, sha'bm'. An old division of the 
Province of Annecy, in Savoy, now the Ar- 
rondissement of Thonon, Department of Haute- 
Savoie, Prance, bordering on Lake Geneva. It 
was admitted to the participation in the Swiss 
neutrality by the “Final Act’" of November, 
1815. 

CHABOT, shaW, FjBANgois (1759-94). A 
French Revolutionist, born at Saint-Geniez-d’Olt 
(Rouergue, now Aveyron). A Capuchin monk, 
he abandoned the order and identified himself 
with the Revolution. He was elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in 1791 and to the Con- 
vention in 1792. He joined the Cordeliers Club 
and became known as a violent extremist. On 
his motion Notre Dame was made the Temple of 
Reason; he originated the designation “La Mon- 
tagne” for the rabid legislators occupying the 
topmost seats; and he called Jesus Christ “the 
first sans'-oulotte” He was accused of bribery 
and falsification, was condemned with the Dan- 
tonists, and, after an unsuccessful attempt at 
suicide, was guillotined. 

CHABOT, Philippe de, Seigheub (Admieal) 
DE Beion and Comte de Chaeny (1480-1643). 
A French general and admiral. Ho defended 
Marseilles in 1624, and in 1525 was captured at 
Pavia. In 1526 he became admiral and Gover- 
nor of Burgundy, and in 1635 commander in 
chief. In 1641 he was convicted of fraud against 
the national treasury, on charges. preferred by 
the Constable Montmorency, but was pardoned 
by King Francis I. He was the patron of 
Jacques Cartier, and is said to have been the 
first to suggest the colonization of Canada, to 
which French adventurers were turned by his 
suppression of the trade to Brazil. He has a 
beautiful Renaissance tomb in tbe Louvre, with 
a recumbent statue by Jean Cousin, 

CHABBIAS, ka'bri-as (Lat., from Gk. Xa- 
Pplas) ( ?-357 B.O.). An Athenian general, the 
son of Ctesippus. As general in 390 B.o. he 
took part in the Thracian expedition of Tlirasy- 
bulus. In 388, while on his way to Cyprus to 
support King Bvagoras against the Persians, 
he defeated the Spartans at ^Egina. In 878, by 
bringing into operation a new manoeuvre — ^that 
of awaiting the charge of the enemy with one 
knee braced against the shield, itself resting on 
the ground, and with the spear hold in position 
for throwing—he co-nipelled Agesilaus, who Iiad 
invaded Boeotia, to withdraw without fighting. 
In 376 B.o, he defeated the Laeedisemonian fleet 
near Naxos. At this time many islands and 
towns were brought, through his efforts, into 
the new Athenian League. In 373 he was 
general with Iphicrates, and in 369 he fought 
the Thebans in Peloponnesus. In 367-360 he 
was charged with treason in connection with 
the seizure of Oropus by the Thebans, but was 
acquitted. In 367 he was trierarch at the battle 
of Chios and was killed while fighting. 

CHABBIEB, sha'br6'a^ Adexis Emmanito 
( 1641-94). A French composer, bom at Ara- 
bert. His first success was an operetta in three 
acts, IJEtoils ( 1877 ) . He next attracted atten- 
tion as a symphonist with Eapwfia (1883), a 


fine piece of instrumentation. Qwendohne 
(1886), another opera in throe acts, was first 
sung in Brussels. His dramatic works include 
he roi malgr4 lui (1887), Briseis (1898), Lcs 
muscadins, and some symphonies, such as Suite 
pastorale, Marche de cipayes, and Prelude et 
marclie frangaise. Consult G. Servi^res, Emt 
manuel Chahrier (Paris, 1912). 

OHABBILLAT, sh&'br^'ya', Henri Louis 
(1842-93). A French dramatist and journalist. 
He was born in Marseilles and in 1866 founded 
the journal Le gamin de Paris. He was diivctor 
of the Th^fitre Ambigu Comique in 1878-82. 
His works include the operettas: Maseppa 
(1872); La telle Bourtonnaise (1874); L^ELd- 
phant llano (1873) ; Les trois margots (1877) ; 
La fiancee du roi de Carte. 

CHACHALACA, cha'chfi-la'k5i (onomatopo- 
etic word) . A guan of the genus Oy'talis, of 
which several species exist between Venezuela 
and northeastern Mexico; specifically, Ortalis 
vetula mccalli, the northern or McCall’s chacha- 
laca of the Rio Grande valley. See Guan. 

CHACMA, chak'ma (Hottentot). A baboon. 
See Baboon. 

CHAC-MOOL, shak'moilK. A name given by 
Le Plongeon to a statue which he discovered in 
1876 in the uninhabited city of Oluchen-ItHa, 
Yucatan, and which he supposed to be a repre- 
sentation of one of the olden chiefs, named 
Chac-Mool, of the Maya Indians. The statue 
now stands in the National Museum, Mexico; 
but the accuracy of Le J^longeon's conjectural 
christening of it is questioned, 

CHACO, ehil''k6, El. A territory of Argen- 
tina, situated in the northeastern part of tiie 
Republic, and bounded by the Territory of For- 
mosa on the northeast, the river Paranfl on the 
east, the Province of Santa F4 on the south, and 
Salta and Santiago del Estoro on the west and 
north (Map: Argentina, E 8). Its area is esti- 
mated at over 52,000 square miles. The surface 
is even, but sparsely watered. The southern 
art is slightly liiglior and is covered with 
eavy forests of trees, whose wood is of gr(‘at 
economic value. Pop., 1004, 1»3,937. The chief 
settlement is Resistencia, situated on the l*a- 
ranil, near Corrientes, and conneetcul by rail 
with vSanta P5, with a population of about 3500 
in 1004. 

CHACO, El Gban. A name applied to a re- 
gion of central South America exttmding north- 
ward from the Salado UivcT to about lat, 
18° S. and included between the Paraguay and 
Parana rivers on the east and the foothills 
of the Andes on the west. It thus cornpriHeH a 
large part of northern Argentina and western 
Faraway and smaller portions of southeastern 
Bolivia and southwestern Brazil* The Chaco 
Boreal includes the section north of the Fll- 
comayo; the Chaco Ctmtral, the section between 
the Pilcomayo and the Bermejo ; and the ( jhaco 
Austral, the section south of the latt<‘r river. 
The region is a vast plain, undulating in places, 
but for the most part fiat, and sloping gently 
towards the soutneast. Its mmn elevation 
ranges from about 1000 feet on the western edgtj 
to 100 foot on the east. The large rivers which 
cross the Gran Chaco are subject to p<'ri<wlicjil 
freshets and inundate vast $Lrtm of tho low- 
lying ground. With the subsidence of the 
waters numerous lakes and swamps are forme<I 
which may remain for a great(^r part of tho 
year. These lowlands are covered witli Iteavy 
forests and with thickets of vines and bush«% 
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while the more elevated areas support a luxuri- 
ant gro\Hh of grasses. A large part of the 
region lies within the great Tertiary basin of 
South America and has a sandy or clayey soil. 
The climate is generally hot, except in the win- 
ter months, and the daily range of temperature 
is extreme. The rainfall is rather low, the 
heaviest precipitation occurring in summer. 
Except on the borders, the entire area is un- 
cultivated and thinly populated. A few nomadic 
and savage Indian tribes live in tlie interior 
and have resisted all attempts of the various 
governments towards their civilization. The 
hostility of the Indians and the dense, matted 
growth of vegetation along the streams have 
bt‘(m serious obstacles to the exploration of the 
Gran Chaco. Argentina and Bolivia have under- 
taken the exploration and development of cer- 
tain r(‘strict(‘d areas, the principal article of 
value being the timber and especially the que- 
bracho, which is largely ex])orted for tanning. 
See AitdENTmA; Bolivia; Paraguay. 

CHACOHNE, shh'ktin' (Fr., from Sp. cha- 
oona, usually d<‘rived from Basque chuenm^ 
pretty). An obsolete instrumental form, almost 
identical with the passaeaglia (q.v.). It is 
built upon a tlumio not exc(‘eding eight measures, 
which is ludd throughout as a hasso oatinato 
(q.v,), while the other voices execute a series 
of variations. It is in % time and slow tempo, 
qiie form was rcwivt‘d by Brahms, who employs 
it in the finale of his Foiirth Symphony. 

CHACORHAC, sluVkAr'ntik', Jkan (182.V 
78). A French astronomer. lie was born in 
Lyons, was a merchant in Marseilles, where ho 
beeanie interested in astronomy, and was as- 
tronomer at the Ihiris ()bB(‘rvatory from 1857 
to 1808. ,lh^ discovered several planetoids 
(18.54"(}()) and ])uhlishe‘d the fedlowing works: 
AtUtH Mhpiiquo (1855) ami Aihifi doff annalas 
do Pohso>'mtomj imjwrial do !*arift (1800-08). 

CHAD; child, Saint. S(‘o (^madda. 

CHAD, e)r TCHAD, T^ke. A larger lake in 
Ge'iitral Africa, lying at an altituele* e)f ahemt 900 
fe‘e*t (Map: Afrieui, F 8). SiUTemnelcd by the 
Fremch de'pe*ndencie‘H of Kanem and Bagirmi, 
Ge*riuan Kamerun, anel the British pe)HHeHHion of 
Beu’nu, the^ lake is within the^ sidure's of in- 
^n<‘ne•e^ of thessei thre‘e‘ pe)we‘rs. The size of the 
lake* varie's gre*aily. During the* dry se*ason it is 
saiel te) ce)ve‘r an are'ti e)f ahemt 10,000 sejuare 
mile's; but the* are*a is incre*ascd to 20,000 sejuare 
mil(‘H or more during the rainy seuison, fremi 
July to Oede)be*r. Tlier wat(*r is fre'sli and alumnds 
in animal life*, while* the> surface, e'!xee*pt during 
the rainy He*aHe)ii, is tliie'kly eewered with re*e*ds 
and other aepiatic ])lanis. Lake Ghad re*(‘eives 
the* waters e>f the^ river Shari from tluj south, 
the^ Komaelugu-VVauhei fre)m the west, and the 
W(^t“se*aHe)n Htre*am Bahr-el-Gliazal from the east, 
but is withe)ut any visible e)utle*t, and the fact 
of the* wat<‘r remaining fresh give's rise*. te> the» 
the*ory that it has a Hul)t<*rram‘aTi outne)w. Tins 
ce)a.stH are*, with the* oxeH'ptiou of the^ nertheast 
])e)rtion, very low and swampy. In the*, e*astim 
i»art of the* lake^ ihe*re are a larger numbe'r of 
small islanels inhahite'd by native tribe's, miin- 
be'ring pe*rhaps 80,000 indivielualH. Islands also 
fringe* the* we'st shore's, d’ht* lake is suppostHl 
to have* be*e*n known te) Pte)le*my, anel it was 
pre)bably the* Kura liake of the* Middle* Ages. 
In meidern times it was lirst visite'd by De*,nham 
and (Uapp<*rton in 1H28, and later e*xplore*(l by 
()bt*rwe‘g in 1851, BaHh in J852, and Nachtigal 
in 1871 72. 


CHAIFBAETD, Rev. Mr. An oily hypocrite 
in Dickens’s Bleak House, He delivers im- 
pressive lectures to “Guster” and “Joe,” the 
crossing sweeper, on the subject of “terewth” 
(truth). His wife had been nurse of Esther 
Summerson. 

CHADBODRINE, chadqjSrn, Paul Ansel 
(1823-83). An American educator. He was 
born in North Berwick, Me., graduated at 
Williams College in 1848, and became professor 
of chemistry and physics there in 1853. In 
1858, without giving up his duties at Williams- 
town, he taught the same subjects at Bowdoin 
College and at the Berkshire Medical College. 
In 1866 he became first president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and in 1867 was 
chosen president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He was elected to succeed Mark Hopkins 
as president of Williams College in 1872, but re- 
signed in 1881, and in the following year again 
became president of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. During all this time he took an 
active part in politics, sitting twice in the Mas- 
sachus(*tts Senate, besides carrying on manu- 
facturing enterprises. He wrote Natural Theol- 
ogy Leoturcs on Natural History (1860) ; Rela- 
tion of the Natural Sciences to the Intellect 
(1860); Instinct in Animals and Men (1872), 
and edited Public Service of the State of New 
York (8 vols., 1881). 

CHAD'DERTOEr. A manufacturing town in 
Lancashire, England, adjacent to Oldham (q.v.). 
Pop., 1001, 24,000; 1011, 28,200. 

OHAD'ROH.' A city and the county seat 
of Dawes Co., N(^b., 350 mih'S north of l*)onvor, 
Col., on the Chicago and Northwestern Bailroad 
(Map: Nebraska, B 2). It has considerable 
wholesale interc'sts and an export trade in 
liv(! stock. Chadron is the sc'at of a State 
normal s(*hool, and eoiitains a Carnegie library, 
a city park, ami municipal water works. Pop., 
1800, 1867: 1000, 1065; 1010,2680. 

CHAD'WICK, 8ir Edwin (1800-00). An 
English social and sanitary reformer, born at 
Longsight, near Manchester. He studied law, 
but early gave his att(*ntion to social ,and 
sanitary questions. An artich* on “Life Assur- 
ance” gained him the fric'iulship of George 
Crote, ami om* on “Preventive Police,” of 
Jeremy Bc'iitlmm, whose |)rivat<* secretary he 
became. In 1882 he rt'ceived an appointment as 
assistant commissiomu* on the lirst English 
Poor Law Commission, and to him were largely 
due the radical reforms made in tiu* system of 
poor redief. This was followed by Jus appoint- 
ment as secretary of the Ih)or Law Board, in 
wlucli oHiee and on the Board of Tlt'altli for 20 
ycuirs ho carried out b(*neflcent rt'forms. To him 
l^lngland owed its first Sanitary (Jornmission, 
organized in 1888, and the llegistrar-lJeiierars 
ofllcc was established througli his initiative. He 
retired on a pt'nsion in 1854. He subsequently 
took gn'at inten^st in ])romoting competitive 
examinations for government olliees and indeed 
in almost all (luestions of social ‘(‘conomy. He 
was long an active member of the Association 
for the Promotion of Social S(*i(*nc(*, and of the 
British Association for the Advancu'ment of 
Science- His best-known publislu'd work is The 
EvUh of Disunity in (Central and Loml Ad- 
ministration . . . and the New Oentralisation 
for thf} People (1885). 

CHADWICK, Frknoh Enhob (1844- ). 

A rear admiral (r(*tlred) in the United States 
navy, born at Morgantown, W. Va. Ho gradu- 
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ated from the United States Naval Academy in 
1864; served on the Marlleheadj the Susque- 
hannat and several other vessels ; was on duty at 
the United States Naval Academy from 1872 to 
1875, and at the New York Navy Yard in 1879- 
80. Subsequently he was naval attach^ at the 
American Embassy in London, chief of the In- 
telligence Office, and chief of the Bureau of 
Equipment. During the Spanish-American War 
he commanded the battleship New York and 
was chief of staff for Admiral Sampson, par- 
ticipating in the most important engagements 
in the Atlantic during the war. From 1900 
to 1903 he was president of the Naval War 
College, in 1904 was commander in chief of 
the South Atlantic ' squadron, and in 1906 
was retired from active service. His writings 
on diplomacy and history are considered among 
the most important of their kind. He wrote: 
Temperament^ Disease^ and Bealth (1892); 
An Unsolved Problem (1896) ; Causes of the 
Civil War, in the “American Nation Series’’ 
(1906); Relations of the United States and 
Spam, 1776-1898; Diplomacy, vol. i ^ (1909) , 
and the Spanish-American War, vols. ii and iii 
(1911). 

CHADWICK, Geoege Whiteeield (1854- 
) . An American composer, born in Lowell, 
Mass. He studied under Eugene ^ Thayer in 
America and under Jadassohn, Reinecke, and 
Rheinberger in Europe, wiiere he went in 1877. 
Returning to America in 1880, he became 
organist in the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, and instructor in harmony and com- 
position in the New England Conservatory of 
Music, of which he became director in 1807. 
For several seasons he also was conductor of 
the Springfield and Worcester festivals. He was 
elected to the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. With the exception of MaoDowell, 
Chadwick is the most important composer 
America has produced so far. His leaning is 
towards the highest instrumental forms, which 
he handles with considerable skill. In the treat- 
ment of those larger forms and of his thematic 
material he easily surpasses MacDowcll, while 
the latter shows a more striking individuality 
in the invention of the themes themselves. 
Chadwick’s works are: for orchestra — ^throe 
symphonies in 0 m, B flat, and E; six overtures, 
Rip van Winkle, Thalia, The Miller^s Daughter, 
Melpomene, Adonais, Euterpe; Serenade in F; 
Suite in A; Sinfonietta; for chorus with 
orchestra — The Vikmg^s Last "Voyage, The Pil- 
grim^ 8 Hymn, Lovely Rosabelle, Phemiat Eapi- 
rans, The Lily-Nymph, Dedication Ode, Colum* 
hian Ode; chamber music — six string quartets, 
a piano quintet, and a string trio. Ilia most 
amoitious work is a lyric drama, Judith. Two 
other works for the stage are the comic operas 
Tabasoo and The Quiet Lodging. He has also 
written about 50 songs and compositions for 
piano and organ. 

CHADWICK, James Read (1844-1905), An 
American gynecologist, born in Boston. He 
graduated at Harvard University in 1865 and 
at the Harvard Medical School in 1871. He 
founded the American Gynecological Society, 
was its secretary from 1876 to 1882, and becarac 
its president in 1807. He became librarian of 
the Boston Medical Library Association in 1875, 
and president of the Massachusetts Orofeation 
Society in 1892. His works include: The Bos- 
ton Mednoal Library (1876, 1908); The Study 
and Practice of Medicine by Women (1879); 


Obstetric and Oyncccological Literature, 

1880 (1881). Consult the sketch of his life 
by his grandson (Boston, 1905). 

CHADWICK, John White (1840-1904). An 
American clergyman of the Unitarian Church, 
born in Marblehead, Mass. For a time he was 
a shoemaker. He graduated in 1864 at the 
Harvard Divinity School and was in the same 
year ordained to the Unitarian ministry and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Second Unitarian Church 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was known as one of the 
leading preachers of his denomination, of whose 
most advanced thought lie was a re])resentative. 
His published discourses, including Some Aspects 
of Religion (1879), Belief and Life (1881), 
Origin and Destiny (1883), and A Daring Faith 
(1885), have been extensively read and have 
been characterized as constituting “a noble body 
of ethical literature.'’ Best known, however, 
of his literary works, are his collections, A 
Book of Poems (1876; 7th ed., 1885) ; In Nasa- 
reth Toion; A Christmas Fantasy and Other 
Poems (1883) ; A Few Verses (1900) ; Later 
Poems (1905). Among his other publications 
may be cited a biographv of Rev. N. A. Staples 
(1870) ; The Bible of To-Day (1875) ; The Faith 
of Reason (1879) ; Old and New Unitarian 
Belief (1804); Theodore Parker, Preacher, 
Reformer (1900); William Ellery Channing, 
Minister of Religion (1903); Cap"'n Ohadwiek, 
Marblehead Skipper and Shoemaker (1906). 

CHAEHOMOBPHAE3, k(ynA-mO^'f^ (Noo-Lat. 
nom. pL, from Gk. xaivct*/, chain ain, to gape + 
morph(\ form). An ordt^r of birds, orn- 
brncing the ducks, gcH'si', swans, scrt‘auierH, and 
flamingoes and their allh^s. They are charact<*r- 
ized by cranial featun‘» in common, being 
desmognathous, with the palatal bon<‘s tinit(»tl 
across the median line. 

OMMBiEAf Gauts Oabbutb. The 

murderer of the Emperor Caligula (q.v.)* 
was tribune of the pra‘torlan cohort. With 
Cornelius Sabinua and others ho formed a con- 
spiracy, and on Jan. 24, 41 A.D., the fourth day 
of the Palatine Games in honor of .Vtigiisius, 
was the first to strike down the Kmp(*ror as tin* 
latter returned throtigh the palace. On the fol- 
lowing day Claudius, who had been proclaimed 
Emperor by the soldiers, eaused him to bt» 

CXCCUtCHl, 

(kW-Aa) AHD CALLTRRHOK, 
kft-Ur'0-6. A Greek romam-c*, bv Chariton (<i.v.). 
The heroine is married i<> ChaTcas, and Hotm 
apparently dies, but comes to life in tli«^ tomb, 
She is carrit‘(l off by robbers and Hfti‘r vurioim 
adventures is rostorf'd to her husband, 'I 'he 
woVk was printed from the only known manu- 
script by James Philip d’Orvilhs at Amster- 
dam, in *1750, with a comph*te commentary. It 
has been translated into the principal mmlern 
languages. 

CH-fflBBMOlsr* (kA-rfi'mfin) OB ALBKAH- 
DBIA. Btoio philoBopher ami grammarian, ami 
custodian of the annex of the .Vlcxundrian Li- 
brary (q.v.) in the SiTaiu'tim. to 10 a.U. ho 
was summoned to Rome, t*i l)ccom<* tulior of 
Noro. He was a priest of high rank ami d<^^|>ly 
interested in the ndiglous nlatory of EgypC, 
esptKjially of the earlier tlmen. it** n 

History of Egypt, on (Umsts, on \\ 

trology, and on the B ivroglyphivs. He explnined 
the Egyptian religiouw ayst cm tie an allegory 
of the worship of nature. For his frarno oLi, 
consult MtUlcr, Fragmmta HiMtwrit^rum 
corum, vol. iii. 
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